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COMING  SOON... 

COMING  SOON... 


CONCERT 
FOR 
NON-VIOLENCE 


Saturday,  June  7 
Carieton  Univeisity's  Porter  Hall 
Doors  open  7:30 

Tickets:  Advance  $3M 
Door  $4.(H) 


Ticket  Oiitlats: 
Shake  Reconls  381  Elgin  Street 
Record  Theatro  214  Bank  Street 

orcail722-28(» 

Featuring; 

The  Trapt  bon't  Shoot  The  Courier 

John  Shal<u-Poku  Too  Far  Gone 

The  Targets  Laura  Bobok 

Jennifer  Tomas  &  Brent  Weinheimer 
Robert  Battistelia  and  Band 


A  nsh  In  C 


Latin  American  Folk  Music 

Sound  by  Paul  Sapiano 
Proceeds  to  the  Ottawa  Disarmament  Coalition 


Fate  of  the  Earth  Conference  ...  see  page  6. 


The  Charlatan  would  like  to  call  upon  all  of  those  interested  in  the 
wonderful  and  wacky  world  of  being  involved  in  a  student 
newspaper.  If  you  think  that  you've  got  something  to  offer,  well  come 
up  and  talk  to  us ...  It  could  be  the  beginning  of  a  beautiful  experience. 
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Happy  Birthday  to  you, 
You'rt  still  here  at  two, 
Struggling  with  the  headlines, 
And  a  processor  too. 
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NEWS 


S.A.  products  back  in  Unicentre 


by  Martha  Gordon 

South  African  linked  Rothman's  cig- 
arettes are  back  on  CUSA  facility 
shelves  after  a  motion  adopted  by  lasl 
year's  Council  to  keep  them  off  expired  on 
April  30. 

CUSA  President  Robe  Haller  said  he 
had  it  planned.  "I  ran  on  a  platform  that  I 
would  put  the  cigarettes  back  on  the 
shelves  and  that's  what  I  did." 

Unicentre  store  manager  Jonathan 
Hodge  confirmed  the  store  was  restocked 
with  Rothman's  cigarettes  "within  a  few 
days  of  May  1." 

On  May  14th  New  Voice  Arts  rep,  Paul 
Gross,  presented  a  motion  of  action  based 
on  last  October's  motion  which  aimed  to 
sever  all  links  between  Carleton  and  South 
Africa.  This  included  boycotts  of  wines, 
cigarettes  and  imported  South  African 
goods. 

That  night  the  new  CUSA  council 
postponed  until  September  the  decision 
whether  to  stop  the  sale  of  South  African 
linked  cigarettes  and  wines.  CUSA  did  con- 
tinue to  boycott  goods  directly  imported 
from  South  Africa. 


"I  don't  think  we  really  should  be  mak- 
ing such  a  huge  moral  decision  when  the 
students  aren't  here  and  when  we're  on 
reduced  levels  at  council,"  said  Haller. 

Gross,  who  felt  this  was  a  "chance  for 
CUSA  to  do  some  good,"  said  "I'm  upset  and 
more  than  a  little  shocked." 

Gross  presented  research  to  the  Council 
to  prove  the  South  African  links.  This  in- 
cluded reports  from  South  African  Con- 
gress of  Trade  Unions  (SACTU)  Solidarity 
Committee  and  Fortune  Magazine. 

"The  point  I  tried  to  make  repeatedly  is 
that  while  the  cigarettes  are  in  the  student- 
run  Unicentre  Stores,  CUSA's  money  is  be- 
ing sent  to  help  apartheid,"  said  Gross. 

Engineering  Rep  Andy  McGregor  said 
"taking  cigarettes  and  wine  off  the  shelves 
is  not  such  a  critical  issue  that  it  can't  wait 
four  months  for  proper  student  input." 

But  he  contradicted  himself  moments 
later  when  he  said  "for  us  to  make  a  policy 
decision  about  such  an  important  and  con- 
troversial issue  would  be  denying  the 
students  their  proper  representation 
through  their  duly  elected  representatives." 

Haller  said  there  is  a  good  chance  for  a 
referendum  in  September  to  decide  the 


issue  but  said  he  can't  predict  the  outcome. 

"I  think  there  is  a  very  close  split  right 
down  the  middle  of  the  school  as  to  how  to 
approach  this  problem.  I  think  everyone  is 
against  apartheid  but  the  route  which  we 
take  against  apartheid  is  very  different," 
Haller  said. 

Gross  believes  his  side  would  win  a 
referendum  and  that  his  motion  will  pass 
in  September. 

Special  Students  Interim  Rep  David^ 
Freedman,  who  seconded  Gross'  motion, 
said  the  following  day,  "I  was  particularly 
disappointed  because  yesterday  was  the 
day  that  we  withdrew  our  ambassador 
from  South  Africa  because  of  the  weekend 
attacks  {on  Botswana,  Zimbabwe  and  Zam- 
bia)." 

Regarding  the  raids  Haller  said  "I  don't 
believe  it's  within  Carleton  University 
Students'  Association's  realm  to  get  in- 
volved with  South  African  politics." 

About  60  demonstrators,  many  of  them 
Carleton  students,  protested  May  17  out- 
side the  South  African  Embassy  against  the 
recent  raids. 

^  Carleton  Anti-Apartheid  Action  Group 
members,  Hein  Marais  and  Paul  Jones 


organized  the  demonstration  in  reaction  to 
the  raids  but  also  to  call  for  full  economic 
and  diplomatic  sanctions,  said  Marais. 

Speakers  included  NDP  MFs  Howard 
McCurdy  and  Michael  Cassidy.  □ 


Strikes  may  delay  construction 


by  Lynn  Marchildon 

Labour  disputes  could  delay  con- 
struction on  the  third  floor  of  Unicen- 
tre and  the  CUSA  services  which  are 
scheduled  to  move  in  are  worried  their  ac- 
tivities will  be  disrupted. 

Both  Peer  Counselling  Centre  (PCC) 
and  the  Women's  Centre  have  agreed  to  be 
temporarily  relocated  during  June  and  July 
so  construction  can  occur  both  on  the  third 
and  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Unicentre  at  once. 

CUSA  estimates  it  can  save  between 
$10,000  and  $15,000  by  moving  the  ser- 
vices out  of  their  old  spaces  early. 

But  while  both  the  services  agreed  to  be 
temporarily  relocated  during  the  summer, 
they  are  asking  CUSA  for  a  guarantee  it 
will  be  their  only  interim  move. 

Women's  Centre  coordinator  Jane  Pep- 
per said  she  is  worried  the  service  could  be 
relocated  any  number  of  times  before  ac- 
tually moving  onto  the  third  floor.  "If 
there's  labour  disputes  that  delay  construc- 
tion that  means  we  could  be  kicked  out 
again  of  our  relocated  space.  That  means 
we're  moving  two,  three,  four,  however 
many  times." 

At  its  May  20  council  meeting,  CUSA 
agreed  to  "give  its  full  support  to  the  ser- 
vices in  their  request  to  be  moved  only 
once"  and  to  "fully  support  the  services'  op- 
position to  a  second  move." 

CUSA  also  directed  president  Robe 
Haller  and  Finance  Commissioner  Brion 
Fahey  to  secure  temporary  space  for  its 
services  from  the  administration  and  to 
eventually  obtain  a  space  contract  for 
CUSA  space  in  the  Unicentre. 

Haller  said  he  talked  to  Carleton  Vice- 
President-Planning,  David  Brown,  the  next 
day  and  reported  to  council's  May  26 
meeting  that  Brown  "is  searching  around 
trying  to  fmd  some  space  that  can  be  semi- 
permanent." Haller  also  said  he  would  br- 
ing up  the  matter  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Unicentre  Planning  Board  on  May  29. 

When  asked  about  the  possibility  of  the 
strikes  delaying  third  floor  construction. 
Brown  said  'Tve  not  heard  of  a  labour 
dispute  involving  work  in  the  University 
Centre." 

Brown  also  said  "the  responsibility  for 
services   directly   associated   with  the 


university  corporation  rests  with  the 
university,"  and  CUSA  is  responsible  for  its 
own  services. 

CUSA  Vice-President  Internal  Don 
Grant  said  the  services  won't  be  moved  un- 
til the  electricians'  strike  is  over  because 
the  electricians  are  needed  to  begin  fifth 
floor  renovations.  He  said  the  longer  the 


strike  goes  on,  the  longer  it  will  be  before    September  1. 


PCC  and  the  Women's  Centre  can  move  in- 
to the  third  floor.  'Td  be  pretty  worried  if  it 
goes  past  three  weeks,"  he  said. 

Workers  at  University  Counselling  Ser- 
vices, which  is  moving  into  the  space  left 
vacant  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Unicentre, 
say  they  would  like  to  move  in  by  August 
1.  They  must  be  entirely  moved  in  by 


If  the  services  are  temporarily 
relocated,  PCC  will  be  moved  into  a  study 
lounge  of  the  Mature  Students  Centre. 
Space  for  the  Women's  Centre  has  not  yet 
been  confirmed,  but  the  UCS  has  offered 
the  use  of  two  of  its  workshop  rooms  on 
the  third  floor  of  Paterson  Hall.  Pepper 
said  the  Women's  Centre  will  accept.  Q 


Asbestos  out  of  tunnels 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

Construction  Services  is  in  the  midst  of 
removing  the  asbestos  from 
Carleton's  tunnel  system.  The  controversy 
surrounding  asbestos,  however,  is  far  from 
over. 

The  section  of  the  tunnels  running 
parallel  to  the  Tory  building  is  sealed  off  to 
allow  workers  from  Quinte  Insulators  to 
remove  the  asbestos  that  has  been  in  the 
tunnels  for  years.  Construction  Services 
manager  Bill  Riddell  said  the  tunnel  should 
be  opened  again  by  early  June. 

He  said  the  work  is  the  second  part  of 
operations  designed  to  clean  up  the  tun- 
nels. Renovations  are  being  undertaken 
primarily  because  the  tunnels  are  leaking. 

The  asbestos  is  being  removed  because 
provincial  regulations  require  asbestos  be 
removed  when  any  renovations  occur,  said 
RiddeU. 

Provincial  regulations  also  require  steps 
be  taken  to  ensure  public  exposure  to 
asbestos  is  kept  to  a  minimum.  Despite 
this,  signs  have  appeared  in  other  parts  of 
the  tunnels  warning  of  a  danger  due  to 
asbestos.  Another  large  banner  on  the  tun- 
nel floor  near  the  Tory  building  warns  of 
radiation.  Riddell  said  the  radiation  sign 
must  be  a  joke  and  he  doesn't  know 
anything  about  the  asbestos  warnings. 

'The  contractor  puts  up  the  signs,  we 
wouldn't  put  them  up  if  we  didn't  have  to," 
says  Riddell. 

Quinte  officials  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment. 

Carleton  Safety  officer  Bill  Cameron 
said  he  has  received  no  complaints  or  ques- 


Riddell  calls  asbestos  warnings  '  'a  joke' ' . 

tions  about  the  asbestos  removal  plan  late- 
ly. However,  a  few  years  ago  when  the  ex- 
posed asbestos  was  first  discovered,  con- 
cerns were  raised  due  to  negative  publicity 
surrounding  the  material. 

In  September  of  1984,  when  the 
asbestos  was  discovered.  Health  Services 
director  Mary  O'Brien  said  asbestos  was 
"one  of  the  most  dangerous  carcinogens" 
and  other  experts  agreed  there  was  a 
danger  from  exposure. 

Today,  scientists  are  of  a  different  opi- 
nion. 

Asbestos  is  a  fibrous  mineral  mined  and 
milled  into  cloth  for  use  in  fire-proof 
clothing  or  as  an  insulator  in  buildings. 
There  are  three  main  varieties  and,  accor- 
ding to  Jack  Dunnigan,  an  asbestos  resear- 
cher with  the  University  of  Sherbrooke, 
each  variety  does  not  present  the  same 
hazards  to  human  health. 


The  form  of  asbestos  mined  in  Quebec 
and  other  parts  of  Canada  is  called 
chrysotile.  The  other  forms,  the  amphibole 
varieties,  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
World,  such  as  South  Africa  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"If  you  are  going  to  put  them  all  on  the 
same  scale  of  comparison,"  said  Dunnigan, 
"it  is  evident  that  the  amphibole  varieties 
ae  much  more  dangerous...  at  high  levels 
of  exposure." 

"Low  exposure  to  chrysotile  does  not 
produce  any  detectable  effect,"  added 
Dimnigan. 

He  said  the  asbestos  in  the  tunnels  at 
Carleton,  if  described  to  him  correctly, 
pose  a  negligible  risk  to  the  public. 

Riddell  said  he  thinks  the  asbestos  used 
in  the  tunnels  is  the  chrysotile  variety, 
though  he  wasn't  able  to  confirm  this 
definitely. 

But  not  all  experts  are  of  one  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  asbestos  hazards.  The  En- 
vironment Protection  Agency  in  the  U.S. 
recently  released  a  report  calling  for  a  total 
ban  on  the  fibre. 

And  the  Ontario  regulations  regarding 
asbestos  under  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act  (revised  1985)  make  little 
distinction  between  the  safety  precautions 
for  each  of  the  varieties- 

Dunnigan  called  the  EPA  report 
suspect.  This  is  crazy,"  he  said.  There  is 
no  need  to  ban  asbestos  if  the  proper 
guidelines  are  followed." 

Cameron  said  the  university  conducted 
tests  on  several  occasions  and  found  the 
asbestos  exposure  levels  to  be  below  safety 
guidelines  each  time. 
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the 

Peer  Counselling  Centre 

OPEN 
ALL  SUMMER 


Monday  to  Frfday 
10  am  ■  4  pm 


For:  Supportive  Nondirective  Counselling, 
Info, 

Referrals, 
Tutorial  Service, 
Birth  Control, 
Library 


Rm.  503  Unicentre,  564-7476/2868 


"A TERRIFIC  FILM!" 

-Gene  Siskel,  At  The  Movies 

"MISS  DEV,  MR.  HULCE  AND  MR.  BOWEN 
ARE  WINNING  PERFORMERS!" 

—Vincent  Canby,  New  York  Times 

'"ECHO  PARK'  IS  A  WINNER!" 

-William  Wolf,  Gannett  News  Service 

"SUSAN  DEY  IS  IRRESISTIBLE  AND 
TOM  HULCE  IS  A  CHARMER!" 

-Guy  Flatley.  Cosmopolitan 

SUSAN  DEY         TOM  HULCE 


A  SLY,  SEDUCTIVE  COMEDY 

ATLANTIC  RELfASING  OORTORATION  .,„„_SASCHA-W1EN  H\M 
™-  .WALTER  SHENSON  — . .  TOBERT  OORNHELM ECHO  fARK 
»^SUSANDEY  TOM  HULCE „MICHAELBOWEN.KCIAVlDRICKETrS 

aaaWYMAN  "tMICHAEL  VENTURA  ~5WALTER  SHENSON 
^j^igj'„«n™.ROBEmDORNHEU^  jUlantiC 


Opening  Friday  May  30,  at  a  FAMOUS  PLAYERS 
theatre  near  you.  Check  local  listings. 


Director  quits 


by  Carolyn  Adolph 

Alberto  Perez-Gomez  says  bitter  per- 
sonality conflicts  with  faculty  and 
the  burden  of  accountability  for  things 
beyond  his  control  have  taken  their  loll  on 
him.  He  announced  April  3  that  he  would 
resign  as  Director  of  the  School  of  Ar- 
chitecture by  the  end  of  July. 

Perez-Gomez  said  the  pressure  of  his 
job  had  caused  health  problems,  and  that 
the  best  cure  was  a  change  of  career. 

The  pressures  of  the  administrative  side 
of  his  job  were  augmented  by  "internal 
bickering"  that  helped  cause  a  growth  in 
the  vocal  cords. 

The  conflicts  had  a  lot  to  do  with  "per- 
sonality, and  with  our  decision-making," 
said  Perez-Gomez.  "I  don't  think  you  can 
say  it's  philosophy.  It's  not  as  lofty  as  that." 

One  Carleton  architecture  professor 
says  the  personality  conflicts  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  departure  of  Perez-Gomez. 

"Alberto,  in  his  wisdom,  wanted  to  push 
his  own  philosophy...  He  believes  his  at- 
titude is  the  only  one,"  said  Don 
Westwood. 

Westwood  said  Perez-Gomez's 
philosophy  "does  not  embrace  the  technical 
side  of  things"  and  tends  to  emphasize  the 
more  academic  and  artistic  side  of  architec- 
ture. 

There  was  a  tendency  to  upset  the 
balance,"  said  Westwood,  who  declined 
further  comment  because  the  reporter 
would  not  allow  him  to  approve  the  article 
before  pubhcation. 

In  his  resignation  speech,  Perez-Gomez 


said  he  saw  his  role  as  "mainly  an  academic 
guide  and  only  secondly  as  an  ad- 
ministrator," when  he  became  director  in 
1983.  He  had  hoped  to  establish  a  more 
academic  direction  in  the  School  to  supple- 
ment its  strong  technical  emphasis. 

Yvan  Cazabon,  a  fourth  year  architec- 
ture student,  maintains  that  personality 
conflicts  were  a  big  part  of  the  director's 
decision  to  resign. 

'It  was  a  little  bit  of  ambition,  a  little  bit 
of  a  power  struggle  and  a  little  bit  of 
philosophy." 

The  ambition  and  the  power  struggle 
originated  in  the  desire  of  some  faculty  to 
take  over  the  director's  job  themselves,  said 
Cazabon.  That  resulted  in  angry  words  at  a 
meeting  of  the  curriculum  committee  at- 
tended by  Cazabon. 

'There  was  a  statement  that  Alberto 
was  anti-mathematics,  anti-technology, 
and  anti-science.  If  any  professors  had  read 
his  book  [Architecture  and  the  Crisis  of 
Modern  Science],  and  I'm  sure  some  of  the 
professors  had...  that  statement  wouldn't 
have  been  made." 

Cazabon  said  it  is  "practically 
unanimous"  that  Perez-Gomez  will  be 
missed  by  students. 

Bob  Osier  is  expected  to  become  the 
director  until  a  search  committee  had 
found  a  suitable  replacement.  Cazabon 
said  students  have  received  assurances 
from  the  President  of  the  university  that 
the  committee,  made  up  of  students  and 
faculty,  will  extend  its  search  beyond  the 
School  if  no  qualified  faculty  are  found 
within.  1^ 


Student  Saver  ineffective 


by  Michael  M.  MacDonald 

An  investigation  conducted  by  The 
Charlatan  has  revealed  that  almost 
one-half  of  the  Ottawa  merchants  listed  in 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students'  (CFS) 
Student  Saver  Guide,  will  not  honour  the 
conditions  of  the  national  discount  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  132  merchants  Hsted  in  the 
Ottawa  section  of  the  guide.  The  goods  and 
services  offered  at  discount  prices  include 
everything  from  computers  to  dry  clean- 
ing, and  the  discounts  range  from  10  to  33 
per  cent. 

Of  the  60  merchants  surveyed,  32  said 
they  would  honour  the  Student  Saver 
Card,  19  said  they  would  not  provide  a  dis- 
count for  students,  and  9  of  the 
estabhshments  no  longer  exist. 

The  manager  at  the  Octopus  Bookstore 
on  Bank  Street  said  the  store  was  put  on 
the  hst  three  years  ago,  and  he  has  been 
trying  to  have  it  removed  ever  since. 

David  McWhirter  said  there  was  a 
misunderstanding  about  the  type  of  dis- 
count he  would  provide,  and  proceeded  to 
send  letters  to  CFS  asking  that  his  business 
be  removed  from  the  guide. 

Despite  a  promise  from  the  federation 
to  remove  the  incorrect  listing,  it  was 
published  in  two  subsequent  editions  of 
the  guide. 

"I  really  don't  know  what  the  hell  is  go- 
ing on,"  said  McWhirter.  "I  certainly  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  it." 

Of  CFS,  McWhirter  said,  'It  seems 
they're  not  paying  much  attention  to  the 
business  end  of  things.  There's  no  point  in 
having  listings  that  are  bogus,  and  I  don't 
see  why  they  have  to  do  so  much  arm 
tv/i  sting." 

Joan  Blakslee,  the  manager  of  the  Coun- 
ty Shop  clothing  store  on  York  Street,  was 
surprised  when  told  her  business  was  still 


Usted  as  offering  a  ten  per  cent  discount  in 
the  guide. 

"It  wasn't  good  for  us,"  she  said.  "Our 
market  really  isn't  the  student  group." 

Blakslee  said  she  had  no  intention  of 
renewing  her  contract  with  CFS,  and  she 
would  not  honour  the  card  in  the  future. 

Virtually  all  of  the  businesses  surveyed 
said  the  response  to  the  Students  Saver 
Program  had  been  minimal. 

CFS  President  Tony  Macerollo  said  that 
he  was  aware  the  discount  plan  "has  its 
bugs  and  problems." 

Macerollo  said  the  listings  for  the  Ot- 
tawa region  have  not  been  updated  in  the 
past  two  years,  and  it  was  the  responsibili- 
ty of  the  local  student  associations  to  get 
the  job  done.  Ironically,  Macerollo  said  the 
updating  process  was  not  a  high  priority 
when  he  was  president  of  the  Carleton 
University  Students'  Association. 

"I  know  that  in  the  past  not  a  lot  of  at- 
tention was  paid  to  it,"  said  Macerollo.  "We 
didn't  have  the  resources  at  the  time,"  he 
said. 

Macerollo  said  he  was  going  to  have  "a 
good  long  conversation"  with  the  coor- 
dinator of  CFS  Services  in  Toronto.  He  said 
he  would  investigate  the  matter  and  said 
the  updating  process  was  just  getting 
underway  at  Carleton. 

'There've  been  problems  with  com- 
munication," he  said.  "I'll  assure  you,  I'll 
look  into  it." 

As  for  Octopus  Books,  Macerollo  said 
the  firm  would  be  removed  from  the 
listings  and  an  apology  would  be  for- 
warded to  Mr.  McWhirter. 

The  Student  Saver  Program  has  been  in 
operation  for  the  past  eight  years,  and  over 
200,000  students  are  eligible  to  take  advan 
tage  of  the  discounts  offered  at  retailers  in 
92  communities  across  Canada.  Over  6000 
merchants  are  purported  to  participate  in 
the  program.  □ 
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CEC-S  unaware  of  its  programs 


by  Mary  Belgraver 

Poor  communication  within  and 
between  Canada  Employment  Cen- 
tres for  Students  (CECS)  has  led  a  provin- 
cial government  employee  to  question  the 
effectiveness  of  the  service. 

In  May,  an  official  from  the  Native 
Council  of  Canada,  who  asked  that  his 
name  not  be  used,  called  ihe  CECS  on 
Sparks  St.  in  Ottawa  to  get  two  positions 
approved  through  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment Experience  '86  program.  He  was  flat- 
ly told  it  did  not  exist. 

The  career-oriented  program,  run  by 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Citizenship  and 
Culture,  was  designed  to  generate  student 
employment  through  the  various  Ontario 
ministries  and  is  a  provincial  parallel  to  the 
federal  summer  student  employment  pro- 
gram, Challenge  '86. 

Said  the  Native  Council  official,  "they 
(at  the  Employment  Centre)  wanted  me  to 
tell  them  about  the  program.  I  think  that's  a 
pretty  good  indicator  that  something  is 
definitely  wrong." 

Ivana  Scaffardio,   supervisor  for  the 


Students  register  at  Sparks  St.  CEC— S, 


Public  Sector  at  the  Sparks  St.  CECS,  said 
her  employees  must  have  known  about  the 
program,  adding,  the  official  who  asked 
about  the  program  "probably  wasn't 
specific  enough." 

"It's  impossible  that  they  (the 
counsellors}  did  not  know  about  the  Ex- 
perience '86  program,  since  they  have  all 
been  trained." 


But  when  a  Charlatan  reporter  posing  as 
an  applicant  inquired  about  Experience  '86 
at  the  Sparks  St.  CECS,  two  job  counsellors 
weren't  aware  it  existed.  Information  about 
the  program,  including  full  colour  adver- 
tisements, was  posted  on  a  billboard  facing 
the  counsellors. 

A  third,  more  senior  CECS  employee, 
knew   about   the   program.   When  the 


reporter  asked  for  application  information, 
she  was  told  it  only  existed  in  French.  The 
employee  who  knew  about  the  program 
discovered,  after  looking  at  the  pamphlet, 
that  the  last  deadUne  for  applications  had 
passed  on  April  23. 

The  Native  Council  official  recalled 
another  instance  when  an  employment  of- 
,  ficer   dealing  with   the  Council  knew 
I  nothing  about  the  Special  Senate  Commit- 
j  tee's  Report  on  Youth,  a  high  profile  docu- 
3  ment  on  the  condition  of  Canada's  young 
I  people,  released  in  February. 
S       The  Nielsen  Task  Force  Report  on 
»  Employment,  tabled  by  Deputy  Minister 
Erik  Nielsen  in  the  House  of  Commons  last 
March,   recommended  the  government 
stop  funding  CEC's  if  they  fail  to  improve 
their  services  after  a  grace  period  of  two 
years. 

Scaffardio  said  she  hadn't  heard  of  the 
recommendation,  and  referred  the  reporter 
to  the  Sparks  St.  CECS  manager,  Andre 
Bordello. 

Bordello  said  he  hadn't  seen  the  Nielsen 
report,  and  refused  further  comment.  Q 


Private  sector  creates  jobs 


by  Lee  Parpart 

The  first  private  sector  initiative  de- 
signed to  fight  youth  unemployment 
is  operating  in  the  Ottawa- Carle  ton  region 

and  has  created  over  830  jobs  in  its  first  two 
weeks. 

The  pilot  project,  Youth  Action  86,  is 
the  brain-child  of  Ontario's  Commissioner 
for  Youfh,  Ken  Dryden,  who  approached 
10  cities  with  a  plan  for  battling  high  youth 
unemployment  during  the  summer 
months. 

Ottawa  was  the  first  of  four  cities  to 
show  an  interest,  and,  with  a  $200,000  gift 
from  its  main  sponsor.  Bell  Canada,  a  "sales 
campaign"  to  solicit  job  pledges  from  cor- 
porate and  residential  employers  started  on 
April  17. 

On  Monday  the  project  received  an  ex- 
tra boost  when  Ottawa  Mayor  James 
Durrell  donated  $50,000  on  behalf  of  the 
City  of  Ottawa. 

The  campaign's  manager,  Wilf 
Pilsworth,  estimated  total  contributions 
from  corporations  and  government  will 
reach  $850,000  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 
This  includes  corporate  donations  of 
loaned  employees  and  free  business  ad- 
vice. 

Modelled  after  a  privately  funded 
employment  program  in  New  York,  Youth 
Action  86  operates  on  a  relief  basis  to  offset 
high  youth  unemployment  during  the 
summer  months. 

Its  objectives  are  to  'substantially  in- 
crease" youth  employment  in  the  region, 
and  to  "focus  concern"  on  youth  unemploy- 
ment and  translate  it  into  effective  action. 

Forty-five  full  time  employees  (30  of 
them  students,  the  majority  from  Carleton) 
are  currently  soliciting  job  pledges  from 
area  businesses,  and  will  advertise  for 
'casual  labour'  pledges  from  residential 
employers  from  mid-June  until  mid- 
August. 

All  employers  are  referred  to  either  the 
Canada  Employment  Centre  for  Students 
on  Sparks  Street  or  the  one  on  Saint  Joseph 
Blvd.  in  Hull,  where  the  pledged  jobs  are 
processed. 

Pilsworth  said  Bell  is  counting  on  area 
firms  and  individuals  to  create  about  6,000 
jobs  for  youth  in  the  comse  of  the  summer. 

Corporations  and  government  have 
praised  the  five  month  campaign,  but  the 
largest  national  lobby  group  for  students  is 
worried  it  may  not  address  the  larger  pro- 


blem of  national  unemployment. 

John  Casola,  executive  officer  at  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students  (CPS) 
noted  that  the  program  is  so  far  confined  to 
Ontario,  the  province  that  needs  it  the 
least. 

'It's  a  fme  initiative,  and  the  sponsors 
should  be  congratulated,  but  ifs  not  doing 
much  to  address  the  whole  problem," 
Casola  said.  "Ontario  is  already  better  off 
than  most  regions  in  terms  on  unemploy- 
ment, and  regions  that  are  less  well-off 
jnay  not  be  able  to  gather  the  resources  to 
make  a  program  like  this  fly." 

Lise  Bussiere,  an  analyst  at  Statistics 
Canada,  said  youth  unemployment  is 
lowest  in  Ontario,  where,  as  of  April,  it 
stood  at  11.3  per  cent.  In  Newfoundland, 
during  the  same  month,  33.8  per  cent  of 
youth  aged  15  to  24  were  out  of  work.  The 
national  average  was  16.1  per  cent. 

Pilsworth  said  he  thinks  the  regional 
question  is  irrelevant. 

'To  try  to  talk  about  regional  disparities 
doesn't  seem  germane.  The  point  is  that  the 
project  is  doing  extremely  well  in  Ottawa." 

But,  Tilsworth  said  he  hopes  other 
regions  will  be  able  to  start  similar  cam- 
paigns when  they  read  the  guidelines  he 
sets  out  in  his  final  report  at  the  end  of 


August. 

Casola  pointed  out  the  guidelines  "won't 
help  regions  without  the  money  and 
resources  to  do  anything  about  them." 

However,  Casola  stressed,  "the  in- 
itiative itself  is  good." 

One  area  of  confusion  in  the  campaign 
surrounds  the  question  of  who  it  is  sup- 
posed to  serve.  A  public  relations  officer 
for  Bell,  Bob  Jenno,  said  Youth  Action  is 
for  all  types  of  youth,  not  just  students. 

"If  we  were  just  looking  for  jobs  for 
students,  we'd  have  called  it  a  student 
employment  program.  We're  not  excluding 
any  yoimg  person  who's  looking  for 
employment,"  said  Jenno. 

But  the  message  given  to  employers  m  a 
full-colour  pamphlet  published  by  Bell  is 
different.  The  ad,  called  "Hire  a  student 
this  summer",  makes  no  mention  of  youth 
in  general,  but  mentions  students  seven 
tunes.  The  program  itself  is  defined  as  a 
"team  effort  to  find  work  for  students." 

But,  as  of  April,  both  of  the  Canada 
Employment  Centres  for  Students  which 
process  jobs  solicited  by  Youth  Action 
began  accepting  apphcants  from  all  types 
of  youth,  not  just  students. 

Before  that,  non-students  aged  15  to  24 
had  to  register  at  regular  Canada  Employ- 


ment Centres,  said  Donald  Nadeau,  Assis- 
tant Manager  of  the  Student  Employment 
Centre  on  Sparks  St. 

The  Youth  Action  initiative  follows  a 
year  of  intense  publicity,  highlighting  the 
problems  of  youth  in  Canada.  Youth 
Minister  Andree  Champagne,  who  led 
Canada's  involvement  in  International 
Year  of  Youth,  received  much  attention  in 
the  student  press,  mainly  for  the 
frivolousness  of  her  approach. 

The  government's  cancellation  of  the 
youth  volunteer  program,  Katimavik,  in 
January,  led  its  founder,  Senator  Jacques 
Hebert,  to  start  a  hunger  strike  which 
lasted  21  days,  until  the  program  was  re- 
established by  a  new  group  of  sponsors. 

A  month  later,  the  NDP  and  a  special 
Senate  Committee  both  released  strongly 
worded  reports  on  the  state  of  youth  in 
Canada,  each  the  result  of  a  year  of  con- 
sultation and  research. 

In  the  same  month,  the  federal  Ministry 
of  Youth  had  its  budget  axed,  while  Cham- 
pagne was  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of 
Employment  and  Immigration  to  help  ad- 
minister the  student  employment  program, 
Challenge  86.  □ 


Disabled  to  meet  in  fall 


by  Jim  BronskiU 

Anew  Carleton  group  wants  to  give 
disabled  students  from  across 
Canada  the  chance  to  attend  their  first  na- 
tional conference  in  Ottawa  this  fall,  but 
needs  money  to  stage  the  event. 

Members  of  Awareness  Carleton  say 
they  expect  to  know  by  mid-June  whether 
the  federal  government  will  provide  the 
funding  needed  to  stage  the  conference, 
which  is  slated  for  November. 

Organizers  said  the  conference  will  be 
the  first  stage  in  forming  a  national  associa- 
tion to  represent  disabled  students  across 
the  country- 

At  present,  no  such  umbrella  organiza- 
tion exists  -  just  scattered  groups  which 
aid  students  with  particular  disabilities, 
said  Frank  Smith,  one  of  the  conference 
organizers. 

The  Canadian  group,  tentatively  called 


the  National  Educational  Association  of 
Disabled  Students  (NEADS),  will  have  its 
headquarters  at  Carleton.  Carleton  was 
proposed  as  a  preferred  site  because  of  its 
record  of  accessibility  to  the  disabled. 

Larry  McCloskey,  Coordinator  of 
Disabled  Student  Services  at  Carleton,  said 
the  group  will  help  establish  a  network  of 
interested  Individuals,  and  promote  the 
needs  of  disabled  students. 

McCloskey  said  he  is  optimistic  about 
getting  the  federal  stamp  of  approval. 
"They  want  to  go  ahead  with  it,"  he  said. 

The  government  has  become  "political- 
ly sensitive"  to  the  issue,  said  Smith,  ex- 
plaining the  group's  21-page  proposal 
received  a  "warm  reception". 

Smith  said  about  15  per  cent  of  the  con- 
ference costs  have  already  been  covered  by 
Carleton  and  the  University  of  Ottawa, 
who  contributed  support  staff  and  tem- 
porary office  space. 


McCloskey,  an  advisor  to  the  project, 
said  he  hopes  the  newly  formed  association 
will  eventually  get  a  permanent  office  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Unicentre. 

If  the  funding  comes  through,  it  will 
pay  the  salaries  of  six  employees  over  the 
next  five  months.  For  Smith,  Canadian 
Studies  student  Alein  Edwards  and  Com- 
merce student  Grace  Spada,  it  means  get- 
ting paid  for  a  job  they  have  been  doing 
without  pay  for  almost  five  months. 

The  three  prepared  most  of  the  con- 
ference proposal  paper  and  sent  out  feelers 
to  more  than  40  college  and  university 
representatives  across  the  country. 

Smith  said  reaction  to  the  conference 
proposal  from  other  schools  has  been 
positive,  and  said  if  funding  comes 
through,  the  organizers  hope  the  con- 
ference wall  become  an  armual  event.  O 
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BE  BACK 
EARLY! 

CUSA's  Orientation  '86 
begins  Thursday,  Sept.  4 

...  so  plan  to  come  back 
early  —  with  an  outdoor 
dance,  Porter  Hall  shows, 

Shinerama, 
and 

^\  Orientation 

Olympics... 
IT'LL  BE  WORTH  IT! 


Share  the  Vision 

From  June  4  to  8.  1986,  one 
thousand  people  will  assemble  in 
Ottawa  lo  pool  energies  and  strategies 
to  secure  the  fate  of  the  earth.  The 
ensuing  conference  will  be  an 
unprecedented  coming  together  of 
concerned  people  in  the  peace, 
development,  environment  and  social 
justice  movements  from  Canada  and 
abroad.  They  will  come  to  share  their 
vision  of  the  future. 

The  people  will  explore  the  connections  between  militarism,  poverty, 
environmental  degradation,  famine,  inappropriate  development  and 
global  instability.  They  will  learn  through  panels,  plenaries.  workshops 
and  discussion  groups.  Insights  will  be  shared,  common  barriers 
identified,  strategies  compared  and  developed,  and  new,  integrated 
actions  planned, 

Among  the  more  than  50  celebrated  resource  persons  confirmed  to 
February  7  are:  Berit  As  •  Noel  Brown  .  Ray  Dasmann  •  Marion 
Dewar  •  Ursula  Franklin  .  Johan  Galtung  .  Mel  Hurtig  •  Major  General 
(ret.)  Leonard  V.  Johnson  •  He'lcne  Lajambc  .  Frances  Moore  Lappe  . 
Hunter  Lovins  •  Seymour  Melman  .  David  Nuke  •  Pete  Seeger  • 
Maurice  Strong  .  Solanges  Vincent  •  George  Wald  .  David  Weir  •  and 
Lois  Wilson.  A  high-profile  international  advisory  board  grows  daily. 

Fate  of  the  Earth  has  been  endorsed  by  more  than  150  individual 
organizations  as  well  as  such  umbrella  groups  as  the  Canadian 
Council  on  International  Cooperation,  the  Canadian  Environmental 
Network,  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress  and  Friends  of  the  Earth 
International. 

The  Conference  on  the  Faic  of  the  Earth  is  more  than  an  event.  It  is 
an  opportunity  —  a  process  which  has  already  begun  and  which 
will  continue  beyond  June.  It  is  a  forging  of  Hnki.  a  building  of 
understanding  and  suppon.  a  reinforcing  of  our  common  ef^rts  and 
hopes  for  peace  on  ancf  with  the  earth. 

The  Third  Biennial  Conference    YOVK  ATTENDANCE 


on  the 

Fate  of  the  Earth 

June  4-8,  1986 
University  of  Ottawa 
Ottawa,  Canada 

P.O  Boi  !59.  Sutiaa  B,  Otu 


IS  Requested 

YOUR  Support 
IS  Needed 

YOUR  Interest 
IS  Essential 


KIP  iP6    Telephone:  ftli-Iii-MM 


CUBE  expands 


by  Ellen  Szabo 

Instead  of  going  to  the  Carleton  library, 
why  not  make  it  come  to  you? 
Carleton  recently  expanded  its  on-line 
public  catalogue  (CUBE)  to  include  access 
to  anyone  who  owns  a  home  computer  and 
a  modem.  CUBE  offers  up-to-date  lists  of 
most  library  holdings  and  their  circulation 
status. 

Two  years  ago,  outside  access  to  the 
system  was  limited  to  about  80  or  90  pro- 
fessors who  owned  private  accounts,  and 
use  was  restricted  mainly  to  evening 
hours. 

Now,  CUBE  is  available  seven  days  a 
week,  24  hours  a  day,  and  access  is  free. 
However,  home  users  may  only  use  the 
system  for  15  minutes  at  a  time. 

Two  lines  have  been  opened  to  the 
system,  each  costing  $1,000  a  year  to 
operate.  The  funding  for  the  addition  was 
provided  by  the  library  enhancement  and 
student  equipment  component  of  the  Ex- 
cellence Fimd,  announced  by  the  Ontario 
goverrmient  last  November. 

Ene  Tikovt,  a  Systems  Department 
employee,  said  feedback  about  the  new 
system  has  generally  been  positive,  with 
complaints  restricted  to  the  15  minute  time 
limit,  and  occasional  "bugs'  in  the  system 
which,  she  said,  produce  garbled  displays. 

Tikovt  said  the  time  limit  on  CUBE  ac- 
cess may  be  raised  if  more  hnes  are  opened 
in  the  fall.  Access  numbers  for  the  existing 
lines  are  564-5600  for  300  baud,  and 
563-9523  for  1200  baud  users. 


C.U.  library  in  your  living  room. 


A  separate  computer  service  being 
developed  is  the  "BRS  (Bibliographic 
Retrieval  System)  After  Dark",  designed  to 
expand  the  library's  literature  search 
system  for  users  after  peak  hours. 

BRS  is  currently  available  to  students 
for  a  fee  which  includes  the  cost  of  a 
library  employee  conducting  a  literature 
search'  on  the  topic  of  the  student's  choice. 
A  "self-service"  addition  will  allow  students 
with  a  home  computer  access  to  a  New 
York  commercial  data  base  at  discount 
prices,  but  the  starting  date  for  the  system 
has  not  been  announced.  D 


Report  upsets 


by  Charlatan  staff 

CUSA  President  Robe  Mailer's  final 
report  as  Vice  President- 
Administration  has  provoked  criticism 
from  services  and  a  club  he  evaluated. 

In  his  year  end  report  to  the  1985-86 
CUSA  council,  entitled  "How  My  Neck  Got 
Sore",  Haller  describes- clubs  and  societies 
as  "(for  the  most  part)  greedy  and  totally 
self-interested",  the  Women's  Centre  as  "a 
comfortable  hangout  for  a  clique"  with 
coordinators  whose  behavior  was  "un- 
professional" and  said  the  Peer  Counselling 
Centre  (PCC)  "sees  the  University 
Counselling  Services  (UCS)  as  a  competitor 
trying  to  steal  away  'their'  customers." 

Haller  said  he  "wouldn't  be  surprised"  if 
the  tone  of  the  report  was  arrogant  but  he 
said  "I  didn't  want  a  boring  report,  I  wanted 
one  people  would  read.  Mine  was  one  of 
the  only  one's  that  was  read  by  anybody." 


*'l  didn't  want  a  boring 
report.** 


PCC  coordinator  Kevin  Bourne  said 
nailer's  statement  about  competitiveness 
between  the  PCC  and  UCS  was  not  ac- 
curate. There  was  no  feeling  that  our 
clients  would  be  lost  to  UCS.  We  make  lots 
of  referrals  to  UCS  with  clients  that  need 
more  professional  counselling...  In  terms 
of  any  kind  of  rivalry  between  two  ser- 
vices, I'm  unaware  of  it." 

Bourne  also  said  Mailer's  section  on  the 
PCC  accentuated  the  negative  too  much.  "I 
don't  think  it  really  reflected  the  activity  of 
the  centre  over  the  course  of  the  year.  If  it 
intended  to  do  that  it  certainly  failed." 

Women's  Centre  coordinator,  Jane 
Pepper,  agreed  that  Mailer's  report  was  too 
negative.  "I  think  the  Women's  Centre  has 
enough  bad  press  without  him  doing 


something  like  that  in  a  hghthearted  man- 
ner." 

Another  centre  collective  member, 
Kate  Laing,  said  Mailer's  report  "reflects 
that  he  hasn't  paid  any  attention  to  what 
the  services  are  doing.  He  probably  hasn't 
even  read  our  month  end  reports." 

In  his  section  on  the  Women's  Centre, 
Mailer  asked  where  they  were  during  In- 
ternational Women's  Week.  Pepper  re- 
sponded by  saying  the  centre  organized 
poetry  readings,  a  film  series,  an  art  exhibi- 
tion, two  discussion  panels  and  an  infor^ 
mation  fair  at  Lansdovme  Park. 

In  addition  to  calling  most  clubs  and 
societies  greedy.  Mailer  wrote  "if  they  don't 
get  what  they  want  from  you  they'll  go 
over  your  head."  Press  Club  President  Amy 
Meron  responded  to  Mailer's  comment  by 
saying  "there's  probably  a  good  reason  why 
communication  didn't  work  in  the  first 
place  and  they  had  to  go  over  his  head," 

Haller  said,  however,  the  section  on 
clubs  and  societies  was  "meant  to  be 
Hghthearted.  They  were  general  words  of 
warning  to  the  person  coming  in." 

Mailer  also  wrote  that  CUSA  "must  be 
careful  when  making  decisions  on  moral 
issues  that  are  going  to  deny  clubs  and 
societies  their  rights  of  freedom..."  The 
Press  Club  was  decertified  by  CUSA  in 
March  because,  by  inviting  South  African 
ambassador  Glenn  Babb  to  speak  at 
Carleton,  they  violated  CUSA  policy  to 
sever  all  links  with  apartheid, 

"Basically  I  agree  with  him  on  that,"  said 
Heron.  I  think  we  were  unfairly  dealt 
with." 

While  he  upset  a  number  of  people 
with  his  report,  Mailer  said  his  report 
shows  he  is  honest.  "I  could  have  been  safe 
but  I  wasn't...  I'm  not  running  away.  I'll  be 
here  to  take  the  heat  and  deal  with  the 
issues  that  still  surround  clubs  and 
societies."  □ 
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How  Canada 
Arms 
the  Third  World 


by  Alex  Norris 


Of  Canada's 
top  "high  technology  and 
defence  manufacturers" 
380  meet  with  trade  attaches 
from  South  Korea,  Indonesia 
Pakistan  and  Chile,  countries 
named  by  Amnesty  International 
for  extensive  human  rights 
abuses  such  as  torture, 
political  killings  and  the 
imprisonment  of  dissidents. 


At  ten  o'clock  on  a  cloudy  March 
morning,  Archie  Campbell, 
head  of  the  Overseas  Division  of 
External  Affairs'  Defence  Programs 
Bureau,  welcomes  me  to  the  second  floor 
of  the  Ottawa  Congress  Centre. 

380  of  Canada's  top  "high-technology 
and  defence  manufacturers'  have 
gathered  here  at  goverrmient  expense  to 
meet  with  Canadian  trade  commissioners 
from  around  the  world.  The  trade  com- 
missioners are  advising  the  businessmen 
on  how  to  increase  their  sales  overseas. 

The  conference  is  not  open  to  the 
public  or  the  press.  Peace  activists  pro- 
testing the  participation  of  trade  attaches 
from  countries  knowm  for  their 
systematic  human  rights  violations  have 
made  organizers  especially  wary  of  out- 
siders. 

But  someone  has  decided  that  a 
Quebec  business  reporter  and  I  should  be 
given  a  quick  tour  of  "Hi-TEC  '86".  Ap- 
parently we  are  the  only  two  members  of 
the  press  to  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
seeing  the  conference  this  year.  And 
Campbell  has  been  assigned  the  job  of 
giving  us  the  tour. 

Campbell  is  a  pleasant,  soft-spoken 
man,  baJding,  bespectacled.  Before  show- 
ing us  through  the  conference,  he  sits  us 
down  in  the  reception  area  to  give  us  a 
briefing,  and  I  ask  him  if  I  might  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  list  of  firms  participating  in 
the  conference. 

"Oh  no,"  he  says  apologetically-  "You 
see,  we've  had  a  problem  in  the  past  with 
the  protesters.  We  don't  want  them  to  get 
a  hold  of  the  list,  so  we're  not  giving  it 
out  to  anyone  outside  of  the  conference." 

'If  the  protesters  were  to  get  that  in- 
formation," Campbell  explains,  "they'd 
just  misinterpret  it." 

But  when  the  business  reporter  asks 
to  see  the  list,  Campbell  pauses  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  decides  her  request  is 
reasonable.  He  scurries  off  to  a  computer 
terminal  on  the  other  side  of  the  recep- 
tion area. 

With  Campbell  gone,  the  business 
reporter  turns  to  me.  She  appears  over- 
worked and  anxious  to  file  a  quick  story. 
"Not  very  dynamic,  is  he,"  she  complains. 

There's  a  pause,  and  then  she  asks  if  I 
am  vnth  "the  protesters."  "I  understand 
their  point,"  she  explains,  iDut  we're  in 
difficult  economic  times  right  now.  These 
days  you  have  to  think  about  jobs." 

Campbell  returns  with  a  long  com- 
puter print-out  listing  the  firms 
represented  at  the  conference.  Some  of 
Canada's  most  prolific  arms  exporters  are 
on  the  list  -  companies  like  Litton  In- 
dustries, Garrett  Manufacturing  Ltd., 
Bristol  Aerospace  and  Canadian  Marconi. 
At  the  conference,  they'll  get  the  chance 
to  meet  with  trade  attaches  from  South 
Korea,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  Turkey  and 
Chile  -  countries  named  by  Amnesty  In- 
ternational for  extensive  human  rights 
abuses,  such  as  torture,  political  kliUngs 
and  the  imprisonment  of  dissidents. 

Canada  is  expected  to  sell  about  $2 
billion  in  military  goods  this  year. 
80  per  cent  of  that,  according  to  Murray 
Thomson,  co-founder  of  Project 
Ploughshares,  an  independent  peace 
research  organization,  will  go  to  the 
United  States,  with  the  remainder  split 
evenly  between  other  NATO  countries 
and  the  Third  World. 

Those  figures  may  seem  impressive. 


but  they  pale  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  world's  biggest  arms  merchants  -  the 
U.S.,  the  U.S.S.R..  France,  Britain,  West 
Germany  and  Italy  -  which  account  for 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  global  military 
exports. 

Still,  Canada  is  a  significant  arms  ex- 
porter. Ernie  Regehr,  Project 
Ploughshares  research  director,  says 
Canada  belongs  to  a  second  tier  of  arms 
exporters  which  includes  countries  like 
Czechoslovakia,  Belgiunj  and  Sweden. 
While  not  among  the  biggest  exporters, 
those  countries  still  do  a  brisk  business  in 
arms  sales. 

Canada  has  had  one  of  the  world's 
more  restrictive  policies  governing  arms 
exports,  but  John  Lamb,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Canadian  Institute  for  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament,  says  that 
poUcy  "has  begun  to  drift." 

"Its  become  gradually  more  elastic  and 
less  restrictive  over  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years,"  he  says.  Even  before  then,  accor- 
ding to  the  review  of  World  Military  and 
Social  Expenditures,  published  yearly  by 
a  Washington-based  research  group, 
Canadian  arms  were  ending  up  in  the 
hands  of  repressive  regimes. 

A  1980  study  conducted  by  the  review 
showed  that  $100  million  worth  of  Cana- 
dian arms  had  gone  to  Third  World 
governments  with  "the  poorest  human 
rights  records"  in  the  five  preceding 
years. 

More  recently,  Canadian  arms  sales  to 
Indonesia  have  come  under  fire  by  Pro- 
ject Ploughshares.  Indonesia  has  recently 
bought  military  vehicles  from  Levy  Auto 
Parts  Company  of  Toronto  and  ammuni- 
tion from  Valcartier  Industries  of  Mon- 
treal, according  to  the  organization. 
Meanwhile,  Indonesia  has  been  embroil- 
ed in  a  bloody  war  in  the  former  Por- 
tuguese colony  of  East  Timor.  Amnesty 
International  says  that  since  the  Indone- 
sian invasion  of  East  Timor  in  1975, 
about  one-third  of  the  territory's  popula- 
tion has  been  killed. 

Canadian  law  forbids  the  export  of 
military  goods  to  countries  currently  wag- 
ing wars.  But  the  Canadian  government 
does  not  recognize  the  200,000  dead  East 
Timorese  as  victims  of  Indonesian  aggres- 
sion. In  a  letter  dated  July  30.  1985,  A.G. 
Vincent,  director  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Relations  Division  of  External  Affairs, 
wrote  that  "we  do  not  consider  that  the 
situation  in  East  Timor  warrants  a 
suspension  of  arms  sales  to  Indonesia." 

Regehr  says  sales  to  countries  like  In- 
donesia are  wrong  in  principle.  They 
bolster  the  overall  capacity  of  unjust 
regimes  to  maintain  themselves  in 
power,"  he  says. 

Lamb  adds  that  purchases  of  military 
goods  harm  Third  World  countries  in  a 
number  of  other  ways.  Such  purchases, 
he  says,  soak  up  resources  that  could  be 
used  for  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. And  they  often  increase  the  power 
of  the  military,  thereby  stunting  political 
and  democratic  development,  fostering 
corruption  and  encouraging  despotism. 

Thomson  compares  arms  exports  to 
the  drug  trade.  "They  debase  the  supplier 
and  bankrupt  the  receiver,"  he  says. 

Moreover,  says  Regehr,  exports  of 
Canadian  arms  to  countries  with  poor 
human  rights  records  undermine  Cana- 
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Intemational  Trade  Minister  James  Kelleher 
dian  credibility  at  international  negotia- 
tions aimed  at  controlling  the  arms  sales 
of  the  major  powers.  Without  negotiated 
mtemational  agreements,  says  Regehr, 
the  world  arms  trade  will  remain  "essen- 
tially out  of  control." 

Regehr  says  the  present  uncontrolled 
world  trade  in  arms  has  made  possible 
more  than  100  wars  with  more  than  20 
million  combat  deaths  since  World  War 
II. 

When  Archie  Campbell  takes  me  on 
a  stroll  through  the  interview 
booths  in  the  main  area  of  the  con- 
ference, I  see  Genevieve  des  Riviferes, 
Canada's  trade  commissioner  from  San- 
tiago, Chile,  deep  in  discussion  with  an 
industry  representative. 

I  ask  Campbell  if  I  might  have  a  word 
with  her,  but  he  says  apologetically,  that 
Ms.  des  Rivieres  is  all  booked  up  for  the 
morning.  So  are  Donald  Cameron,  Cana- 
dian trade  commissioner  in  Indonesia, 
and  John  Cheh,  his  counterpart  in  South 
Korea. 

However,  1  am  permitted  a  few 
minutes  with  Warren  Maybee,  Canada's 
trade  attache  in  Cairo. 

While  Egypt  is  by  no  means  the  worst 
human  rights  violator  at  the  conference, 
it's  clear  that  Campbell  is  going  lo  con- 
tinue steering  me  away  from  trade  at- 
taches brought  in  from  the  more  "con- 
troversial" countries. 

Does  Mr.  Maybee,  I  ask,  have  any 
ethical  qualms  about  promoting  arms 
sales  to  Egypt?  After  all,  the  country  is 
located  at  one  of  the  world's  most  volatile 
flashpoints,  and  it  has  been  cited  by 


Amnesty  International  for  a  good  number 
of  human  rights  violations. 

Maybee's  smile  weakens  and  Camp- 
bell looks  uncomfortable,  clearing  his 
throat  repeatedly  and  glancing  at  his 
watch.  He  tells  me  ifs  time  to  get  going, 
going. 

Federal  government  assistance  to 
arms  manufacturers  exporting  to  the 
Third  World  is  increasing,  according  to 
Lamb. 

For  instance,  since  1979  Canadian  em- 
bassy defence  attaches  have  been  told  to 
find  opportunities  for  military  sales  in 
each  country  where  they're  stationed,  he 
says.  As  well,  the  onus  of  proving 
whether  or  not  a  military  export  is  harm- 
ful has  shifted  from  the  exporters  to  the 
government  regulators.  Moreover,  both 
Liberal  and  Conservative  politicians  and 
upper-level  bureaucrats,  he  says,  are 
wavering  in  their  commitment  to  regula- 
tion of  Canadian  arms  exports. 

Lamb  attributes  this  "drift"  to  lack  of 
public  pressure.  "During  the  Vietnam 
War,  the  public  was  particularly  sensitive 
about  the  military,  and  the  climate  was 
very  difficult  for  those  promoting  arms 
exports  to  the  Third  World,"  he  says. 

"As  that  perception  has  changed,  ifs 
became  easier  for  those  wanting  to  export 
(arms)  to  do  so." 

In  March  of  last  year  the  government's 
export  regulations  were  amended, 
resulting  in  the  deletion  of  a  phrase  pro- 
hibiting Canadian  arms  exports  to  "re- 
gimes considered  to  be  wholly  repugnant 
to  Canadian  values,  especially  where 
such  arms  could  be  used  against 


civilians." 

When  NDP  MP  Nelson  Riis  raised  the 
issue  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
November,  Externa!  Affairs  Minister  Joe 
Clark  assured  him  that  the  provision  had 
not  been  deleted  in  order  to  facilitate 
arms  sales  to  Chile.  Dave  Adam,  chief 
of  the  department's  Export  Controls  Divi- 
sion, said  the  phrase  had  been  deleted 
because  it  created  "confusion"  for  Cana- 
dian exporters  and  government  officials. 

But  External  Affairs  spokesman  Denis 
Comeau  now  attributes  the  deletion  to 
"an  administrative  error."  He  says  a  provi- 


possible  protection  against  all  types  of 
visual  and  adjacent  infrared  sensors." 

The  accompanying  video  display 
shows  tanks  and  armoured  personnel  car- 
riers rumbling  through  the  jungle  on  a 
wall-sized  screen. 

Throughout  our  chat,  Campbell 
stresses  "the  growing  importance  of  the 
civilian  sector"  at  the  hi-tech  conference. 

It  doesn't  appear  to  bother  him  that 
ten  of  the  countries  represented  by  Cana- 
dian trade  attaches  at  Hi-TEC  '86  have 
been  cited  by  the  review  of  World 
Military  and  Social  Expenditures  for  their 


"During  the  Vietnam  War,  the  public  was  particulariy  sensitive  about  the 
military  ,  and  the  climate  was  ve7  difficult  for  those  promoting  arms  to 
the  Third  World.. .As  that  perception  has  changed,  it's  become  easier  for 
those  wanting  to  export  atms  to  do  so." 

-Lamb 


sion  dealing  with  human  rights  violators 
will  be  put  back  into  the  restrictions  after 
department  officials  complete  their  inter- 
nal review  of  Canadian  export  policy. 

Regardless,  it  should  still  be  possible 
for  Canadian  exporters  to  pursue  arms 
sales  in  countries  with  poor  human  rights 
records  if  new  provisions  restricting  such 
sales  are  interpreted  by  the  External  Af- 
fairs Export  Controls  Division  as  liberally 
as  the  previous  regulation,  under  which 
arms  sales  to  Indonesia  and  Pakistan 
were  allowed. 

And  in  any  case,  Canadian  manufac- 
turers can  circumvent  federal  restrictions 
by  selling  military  hardware  to  mid- 
dlemen in  places  like  the  United  States 
and  Brazil,  who  in  turn  export  arms  to 
human  rights  violators.  For  instance,  Ot- 
tawa Ploughshares  member  Jon  Segal 
says  helicopter  engines  manufactured  by 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Canada  of  Montreal 
have  been  sold  to  Guatemala.  The 
engines  are  sold  to  the  United  States  for 
use  in  the  Bell  412  helicopter,  which  in 
turn  is  sold  to  the  Guatemalan  govern- 
ment. Amnesty  International  says  that 
government  regularly  practises  torture 
and  extrajudicial  killings  ("a  pseudonym 
for  murdering  citizens  who  get  in  the 
way,"  says  Segal). 

A  similar  arrangement,  according  to 
Segal,  allows  Bristol  Aerospace  Limited  of 
Winnipeg  to  supply  helicopter  engines  to 
El  Salvador,  whose  government  is 
presently  embroiled  in  a  bloody  civil  war 
with  leftist  guerillas  and,  says  Amnesty, 
is  violating  human  rights  on  a  regular 
basis. 

Perhaps  Segal's  best  example  of  how 
Canadian  military  goods  can  end  up  in 
the  wrong  hands  is  found  in  Canadair's 
export  of  T-33  jets  to  Bolivia,  a  country 
noted  not  only  for  its  frequent  human 
rights  violations,  but  also  for  its  extreme 
political  instability.  According  to  Segal, 
Canadair  has  sold  at  least  14  T-33  jets  to 
Bolivia  since  1974.  And  on  November  5, 
1979  these  jets  were  used  by  the  Bolivian 
airforce  "to  fire  machine  gun  and  rocket 
salvoes  in  strafing  runs  over  a  crowd  of 
civilians"  in  the  capital  city  of  La  Paz,  he 
says. 

After  leading  me  out  of  the  con- 
ference hall,  Archie  Campbell 
agrees  to  answer  a  few  questions  about 
"Hi-TEC  '86". 

We're  in  a  more  crowded  part  of  the 
reception  area  now.  Businessmen  and 
civil  servants  are  leaning  back  in  their 
padded  chairs,  sipping  coffee  and  chatting 
amicably.  Over  their  chatter,  an  an- 
nouncer's voice  booms  out  about  the 
technical  merits  of  the  latest  in  Canadian 
military  technology. 

One  new  product  allows  for  "easier 
tank  repairs  in  the  field."  Another  is 
"coated  with  an  infrared  reflective 
camouflage  paint...  providing  the  best 


"frequent  official  violence  against 
citizens,"  or  that  every  major  Canadian 
arms  manufacturer  has  been  invited  to 
the  conference. 

He  says  "it's  not  necessarily  the  case  at 
air  that  arms  "intended  for  the  defence  of 
a  country  against  outside  regimes"  will  be 
used  against  civilians. 

Asked  if  there  isn't  a  greater  possibili- 
ty of  this  occuring  in  countries  like  In- 
.donesia  or  Chile,  Campbell  says  that  "if 
the  equipment  has  a  significant  chance  of 
being  used  against  civilians  they  (Cana- 
dian manufacturers)  would  not  get  an  ex- 
port permit." 

And  when  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  export  permits  have  been  issued  for 
arms  sales  to  Indonesia,  Campbell  says 
he's  "not  aware"  of  such  permits  being 
issued. 

That  evening  federal  International 
Trade  Minister  James  Kelleher,  Con- 
servative MP  for  Sault  Ste  Marie,  gives  a 
speech  to  participants  in  the  conference. 

The  Hi-TEC  conference,  he  says,  is 
only  one  of  many  ways  the  federal 
government  assists  "hi-tech  and  defence" 
exporters.  Kelleher  explains  how  other 
federal  programs,  such  as  the  Defence  In- 
dustry Productivity  Program  and  the  Pro- 
gram for  Export  Market  Development 
assist  Canadian  arms  dealers. 

After  boasting  that  Canadian  military 
exports  to  the  U.S.  "reached  a  level  of  1.6 
billion  in  1985,  an  increase  of  twenty  per 
cent,"  Kelleher  tells  his  audience  about 
his  government's  other  "priority  countries 
for  defence  and  hi-tech  product  exports." 
He  proudly  announces  that  he's  met  with 
ministers  in  eight  Pacific  Rim  countries, 
including  Indonesia  and  South  Korea,  to 
promote  the  sale  of  Canadian  "defence 
and  hi-tech  products." 

"We  will  continue  our  efforts," 
Kelleher  tells  the  businessmen  and  civil 
servants,  "to  increase  market  access,  im- 
prove trade  competitiveness  and  help  you 
do  more  effective  international  . 
marketing.  But  it  is  really  up  to  you  and 
your  companies  to  develop  your  own  ex- 
port priorities  and  initiatives." 

"In  doing  so,"  the  minister  tells  the 
assembled  arms  dealers,  "you  are  acting 
on  behalf  of  all  Canadians,  including 
your  shareholders." 

Jon  Segal  who  quit  his  job  at  an  Ot- 
tawa hi-tech  firm  because  it  was  moving 
into  military  production,  doesn't  agree. 

Because  Canada  generally  makes  com- 
ponents rather  than  complete  weapons 
systems,  Segal  says,  doesn't  "absolve  us  of 
responsibility  in  any  way." 

'Tou're  involved  in  the  final  weapon," 
says  Segal,  "and  I  think  you  have  to  take 
responsibility  for  what  that  weapon  is  go- 
ing to  be  used  for." 

"Anything  else  is  sort  of  a 
psychological  evasion."  □ 
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m.  housands  of  thick  ugly  worms  crawled  onto  the  surface  of  the  Unicentre  parking 
lot  last  week,  and  lay  stranded  until  the  sun  finally  emerged  and  scorched  their  lifeless 
stinking  corpses  into  the  pavement. 

In  mid-May  South  Africa  killed  innocent  citizens  of  three  neighbouring  states  in  an  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  bases  of  the  African  National  Congress. 

And  the  school  of  architecture  is  losing  its  director. 

After  all,  it's  summer  and  it's  time  to  notice  things.  School  and  all  its  unsettling 
burdens  -  assignments,  lectures,  deadlines...  have  been  swept  from  our  minds  with  the 
summer  breeze  and  once  again  we  are  free.  Not  only  free  to  do  all  those  leisurely  ac- 
tivities like  working  out,  getting  a  tan  and  hitting  all  those  as  yet  unseen  nightspots,  but 
also  free  to  think  about  nothing  and  everything  and  to  pursue  the  interests  we  choose. 

Summer  is  probably  the  best  time  to  get  educated.  This  time  we  set  the  course  content, 
the  schedule  and  the  marking  system.  We  don't  have  unsavoury  material  being  shoved 
down  our  throats  and  we  don't  choke  as  much.  We  can  begin  to  taste  the  knowledge  we 
acquire  before  we  ingest  it  and  as  a  result  our  digestive  system  functions  much  better. 
Our  minds  aren't  constantly  rebelling  and  resenting  stringently  imposed  deadlines  and 
course  material  that  often  has  no  meaning.  During  May,  June,  July  and  August  we  can 
swallow  things  on  our  own. 

Because  of  this  freedom  we  have  to  choose  what  we  want  to  learn,  we  can  reflect  on 
the  stream  of  summers  past  to  see  how  we've  grown  up.  Summers  are  isolated  blocks  of 
time  which  are  unique  and  separate  from  the  blurred  vision  of  school.  We  can  gauge  our 
progress  by  the  challenge  and  location  of  our  summer  jobs  and  also  by  the  feelings  each 
summer  evokes  in  our  memories. 

The  summer  spent  as  a  camp  counsellor  still  brings  back  a  happy  feeling  of  drained  ex- 
hiliration,  and  the  four  summer  months  working  12  hour  nights  in  a  nylon  plant  will 
always  churn  up  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  dismal  weariness. 

The  last  summer,  which  was  spent  doing  old  ladies'  laundry,  taking  a  night  course, 
and  filling  in  as  a  CUSA  proxy,  suddenly  sparked  the  hidden  truth  that  I  probably  learn 
more  in  a  summer  than  I  do  in  the  eight  months  between. 

Without  the  oppressive  fear  of  academic  failure,  we  are  much  more  able  to  relax.  We 
can  absorb  a  lot  more  and  the  scant  few  courses  we  do  take  over  the  summer  are  often 
more  enjoyable  and  make  more  sense.  We  have  time  to  read  oUr  texts  and  listen  to  our 
profs  with  a  relaxed  interest.  Sitting  in  a  classroom  in  the  evening  after  a  day's  work  can 
be  quite  pleasant  and  marks  would  certainly  reflect  a  student's  attitude. 


Summer  is  the  time,  whether  we  recognize  it  or  not,  to  fill  in  the  gaps  of  our  ignorance. 
Once  we  do.  we  won't  find  ourselves  having  to  admit  so  much  that  we  don't  know  what 
we're  talking  about.  We  can  even  start  making  some  informed  decisions,  rather  than 
opting  for  the  ones  that  appear  to  be  the  least  controversial. 

Not  that  everyone  should  devote  a  lot  of  time  to  protesting  apartheid  or  studying  dead 
worms.  But  it  is  a  good  time  to  get  educated. 

Lynn  Marchildon 


LETTERS 


1 00  years  of 
abusing  women 


Editor: 

For  the  three  years  that  I  have  so  far  at- 
tended Carleton,  I  have  been  regularly 
weight-training  in  the  Universal  Gym  at 
the  Athletics  Complex.  Over  the  past  three 
years,  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of 
females  who  regularly  go  to  work  out 
there.  The  growing  trend  towards  physical 
fitness  obviously  has  not  left  women  con- 
fined to  Jane  Fonda  20-minute  TV 
workouts. 

The  prevailing  atmosphere  in  the 
weights  room  is  one  of  courteousness  and 
mutual  respect.  I  do  not  beheve  that  the  in- 
tegration of  women  into  the  weights  room 
chentel  has  had  any  adverse  effect  on  this. 
However,  the  other  day  during  one  of  my 
tri-weekly  workouts,  I  ran  into  a  man 
wearing  a  McGill  University  Rugby  Team 
T-shirt  celebrating  "100  years  of  abusing 
women"  (1884-1984).  Being  the  female  that 
I  am,  I  was  so  shocked  that  I  nearly  drop- 
ped a  dumb-bell  on  the  floor.  Just  seeing 
that  T-shirt  was  like  a  slap  on  the  face.  To 
say  the  least,  and  as  politely  as  possible,  I 
was  extraordinarily  slighted  by  this  guy's 
choice  of  attire.  I  looked  around  me  and 
saw  that  about  1/3  of  the  people  using  the 
facilities  were  female,  and  I  wondered  how 
they  felt  about  the  logo.  I  felt  insulted  for 
them.  I  wondered  what  the  rest  of  the  men 
there  must  have  thought  about  it,  and  I  felt 
embarrassed  for  them. 

Before  moving  on  to  do  three  sets  of 
dips  (v^hich  I  did  marvelously,  for  my 
adrenalin  was  indeed  flowing  as  was  my 
extreme  agitation),  I  asked  the  lad  if  his 
T-was  some  idea  of  a  joke.  Apparently  he 
thought  it  was,  and  his  verbal  response 
was  actually  so  dumb  that  now  whenever  I 
think  about  it,  I  can't  help  but  giggle  to 
myself.  Maybe  it  all  really  was  a  joke  that  I 
forgot  to  laugh  about  at  the  time! 

All  joking  aside,  folks,  this  incident 
brought  me  face  to  face  with  a  problem 


that  I  had  never  personally  encountered 
before  in  my  life,  and  that  frankly,  I  had 
never  believed  existed  -  some  sick  at- 
titude that  abusing  women  is  both  funny, 
and  also  a  prerequisite  to  be  a  good  rugby 
player.  Personally,  I  like  playing  rugby,  but 
I  hardly  believe  that  because  of  that  I 
should  take  a  more  aggressive  position  vis- 
S-vis  my  fellow  females.  In  a  way,  I'm  glad 
that  I  ran  into  that  guy  in  the  gym.  He 
seemed  harmless  enough  by  himself,  and 
I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
him  for  helping  to  awaken  a  new  con- 
sciousness within  me. 

Olga  S.A.  Szkabamicki 
Soviet  &  East  European  Studies,III 

P.S.  I've  never  been  to  the  Women's  Centre 
before,  but  I  feel  glad  that  it  does  exist, 
even  though  you  may  not  see  me  there 
tomorrow. 

Intramurals  are 
open  to  all 

Editor: 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  a  letter  from 
Stephen  Morgan  (published  March  13, 
1986),  to  provide  some  comments  about 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
intramural  athletics  program  at  Carleton. 

Participation  in  intramurals  is  open  to 
all  members  of  the  University  community 
-  students,  faculty,  staff  and  alumni,  and 
to  other  members  of  the  local  community 
who  hold  athletics  centre  memberships 
(with  certain  clearly  defined  exceptions, 
for  example,  participants  at  the  varsity 
club  level  in  the  same  sport).  Participation 
is  hmited,  however,  by  the  extent  of  the 
physical  and  financial  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  the  department,  and  by  the 
demands  made  upon  these  resources  by  all 
the  competing  activities  that  take  place. 

Because  our  resources  are  limited, 
registrations  are  taken  from  participating 
teams  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 
We  believe  that  this  is  the  most  even- 
handed   way   of   parcelling   out  scarce 


resources.  We  are,  naturally,  prepared  to 
examine  other  systems  that  might  be 
fairer.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the 
method  suggested  by  Mr.  Morgan  (essen- 
tially, preregistration  for  existing  teams) 
would  be  more  fair,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
administer.  This  is  so  because,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  structure  of  many  teams  re- 
main constant,  the  players  themselves 
change  from  sport  to  sport  and  from  year 
to  year.  Thus,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
develop  criteria  to  define  what  was  meant 
by  an  "existing"  team.  Even  if  it  were  possib 
le  to  do  so,  however,  I  suggest  that  such  a 
system  would  not  have  solved  Mr. 
Morgan's  particular  problem.  It  seems  that, 
although  he  realized  that  early  registration 
of  his  team  was  desirable,  he  was,  ap- 
parently, unable  to  determine  how  "early" 
was  appropriate.  I  regret  that  this  was  so, 
and  we  are  taking  steps  to  ensure,  for  next 
year,  that  a  specific  registration  period  wiW 
be  in  place  and  published  for  each  in- 
tramural activity. 

As  for  Mr.  Morgaji's  charge  that  "many 
of  the  leagues  are  designed  for  the 
residence  students,"  I  can  state  categorical- 
ly that  this  is  not  so.  Leagues  are  open  to  all 
members.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
students  living  in  residence  choose  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  presented, 
in  larger  numbers  than  others.  It  is  certain- 
ly true  that  residence  teams  do  show  up 
more  frequently  than  their  numbers  would 
suggest,  in  comparison  with  the  total  numb 
er  of  students  at  Carleton.  This  is  true, 
however,  even  in  leagues  where  the  enrol- 
ment limitation  is  not  reached  (i.e.,  when 
several  more  teams,  whether  made  up  of 
residence  or  non-residence  students  could 
be  accommodated).  For  example,  in 
women's  flag  football  last  fall,  nine  teams 
were  registered,  only  one  of  which  was 
made  up  of  off-campus  players;  similarly, 
in  women's  volleyball,  only  four  of  the 
teams  were  off-campus,  the  others  were 
from  residence.  In  neither  instance  was  the 
team  limit  reached. 

None  of  our  regulations  or  our 
operating  procedures  is  closed  to  examina- 
tion or  to  improvement.  If  participants  or 
^otentia^^articigant^^e^ 


would  make  our  programs  more  accessi 
ble,  we  invite  them  to  present  their  case  to 
the  Co-ordinators  of  Men's  and  Women's 
Intramurals,  or  to  the  Intramural  Councils, 
which  meet  regularly  during  the 
intramural-league  year.  In  particular,  the 
unexplained  "difficulties  many  students 
have  when  they  must  deal  with  the  staff  at 
the  athletics  department"  (as  Mr.  Morgan 
states)  should  certainly  be  brought  to  our 
attention.  We  would  prefer  to  have 
specifics,  rather  than  generalized  innuen- 
do. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  res- 
pond to  Mr.  Morgan. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Keith  Harris 
Athletics  Director 

Prostitutes  serve 


a  need 


Editor: 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  few  rhyming 
lines  which  I  v/rote  some  while  ago.  It  is 
based  on  concerns  which  I  felt  should  be 
addressed.  With  the  visit  of  Ms.  Valerie 
Scott,  spokesperson  for  the  Canadian 
Organization  for  the  Rights  of  Prostitutes, 
the  poem  was  brought  back  to  mind. 
Should  you  decide  to  print  it,  I  would  ad- 
vise that  you  have  someone  of  the  feminist 
group  check  it  for  anti-feminist  content. 
We  do  want  to  keep  things  on  the  up  and 
up. 

Although  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  re- 
quire their  services,  I  think  that  prostitutes 
serve  a  need.  I  think  also  that  prostitutes 
have  rights.  I  also  think  that  our  govern- 
ment is  infringing  on  those  rights. 

Thank  you  much. 

THE  GIRL  WHO  WORKED  ON  CORN 
AND  CARROT  ROW 

One  could  find  her  there  at  night,  'neath 
the  haze  and  subdued  light 

Continued  on  Next  Page 
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The  girl  who  worked  on  com  and  car- 
rot row 

Down  in  that  part  of  town,  where  night 
folks  hang  around 

You  could  find  her  there  on  George 
Street,  rain  or  snow 

Just  there  on  Market  Square,  behind  the 
foodstalJs  where 

farmers  sell  their  fruit  and  produce 
day  by  day 

She  walked  the  streets  at  nighf,  and  she 
wore  her  clothes  skin  tight 

So  the  Johns  could  catch  her  message, 
"Play  for  Pay" 

She  meant  nobody  harm,  what  she  sold 
was  hers  since  born 

and  she  kept  herself  off  welfare  serv- 
ing man 

But  the  Pious  on  The  Hill,  they  pushed 
ahead  a  Bill 

And  the  justice  John,  he  served  her 
with  a  ban 

What  she  sold  was  hers  no  more,  there's 
no  justice  for  a  whore 

So  they  drove  her  and  her  friends  far 
far  from  sight 

They  say  she  gave  the  town  an  image  it 
can't  live  down 

So  they  had  to  clear  the  streets  and 
free  the  night 

And  the  people  on  The  Hill,  they  won't 
admit  it  still 

That's  it's  cutbacks  that  gives  the  city 
its  bad  name 

With  unemployment  high,  she'd  no 
money  for  food  to  buy 

So  she  walked  the  streets  to  play  the 
"Age  Old  Game" 

She  took  care  of  a  need,  that  all  men  feel 
indeed 

some  feel  it  more  than  others  with  a 
lust 

She  kept  these  ardours  down,  so  our  kid- 
dies could  play  'round 

Without  fear  of  those  in  whom  they 
put  their  trust 

Now  pray  this  brings  no  harm,  to  our 
firesides  neat  and  warm 

When  a  rogue  feels  his  libido  in  its 
height 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  he  finds  an 
outlet  for  what  she 

took  care  of  down  on  George  Street  in 
the  night 

For  the  beast  in  man  when  strong,  can 
make  a  man  go  wrong 

When  he  craves  an  outlet  for  his  car- 
nal needs 

If  he  cannot  find  it  there,  with  the  girl  on 
Market  Square 

Will  he  rape  it  from  a  loved  one  while 
she  pleads? 

Will  the  fuss  in  Parliament  then,  be  all 
worth  it  when 


we  find  a  loved  one  ravaged  and  laid 
low 

Or  worse  still  dead  and  gone,  felled  by  a 
would-be  john 

'Cause  he  couldn't  see  the  girl  there  on 
the  row 

Now  those  men  down  Parliament  Way, 
they  cannot  say  that  they 

don't  feel  the  urge  themselves  from 
time  to  time 

When  on  extended  stay,  in  a  country  far 

away 

Have  their  minds  not  strayed  to 
George  Street  or  its  kind? 

Tonight  on  Market  Square,  ifs  all  quiet 
where 

She  plied  her  trade  to  comfort  the 
lonely  joe 

Or  construction  guy  alone,  or  politico  far 
from  home 

The  girl  who  worked  on  corn  and  car- 
rot row 

Riley  Jourdain 
History  III 

Baha'is  Propose 
Peace  Plan 

Editor: 

In  response  to  ailing  international  cir- 
cumstances, the  Baha'i  world  community 
has  begun  an  unprecedented  campaign  to 
promote  peace.  In  November,  represen- 
tatives of  the  faith  officially  presented  a 
proposal  for  peace  to  the  United  Nations. 
Since  then,  as  part  of  their  contribution  to 
International  Peace  Year,  Baha'is  have 
been  presenting  this  statement  to  leaders  in 
their  respective  countries.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  a  religious  community  has  car- 
ried out  such  an  undertaking. 

The  message  to  the  United  Nations  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Baha'is  historical  mis- 
sion for  peace.  It  is  being  carried  out 
against  the  backdrop  of  heavy  persecution 
in  Iran,  birthplace  of  the  faith. 

The  statement  is  unique  because  it  con- 
siders the  problem  of  global  instability  on 
more  than  just  the  political  level.  The 
emergent  threat  of  nuclear  holocaust  is 
considered  to  be  one  symptom  of  a  pro- 
found transformation  in  human  society, 
and  as  such,  a  holistic  solution  is  proposed. 
Multifold  problems  are  addressed,  which 
directly  or  indirectly  aggravate  interna- 
tional tensions,  such  as  racism,  disparity 
between  rich  and  poor,  unbridled  na- 
tionalism and  religious  strife.  The  Baha'i 
position  contends  that  a  viable  strategy  for 
world  peace  cannot  ignore  these  vital 
issues. 

More  important  than  its  recommenda- 
tions for  social  change,  the  message 
stresses  the  need  for  new  attitudes.  It 
argues  that  peace  cannot  simply  be  attain- 
ed through  arms  control  or  nuclear  disar- 
mament. A  profound  change  in  the 
spiritual  and  moral  outlook  of  mankind  is 
needed.  Peace,  the  statement  asserts, 
"stems  from  an  inner  state,  supported  by  a 
spiritual  or  moral  attitude,  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  evoking  this  attitude  that  the  possibility 
of  enduring  solutions  can  be  found." 

Worid  order,  the  statement  affirms, 
"can  only  be  founded  on  an  unshakeable 
consciousness  of  the  oneness  of  mankind". 
Albert  Einstein  once  described  nationalism 
as  humanity's  most  deadly  "infantile 
disease",  and  warned  that  "we  shall  require 
a  substantially  new  manner  of  thinking  if 
humanity  is  to  survive".  The  Baha'i 
message  emphasizes  this  same  concern  to 
the  people  of  the  worid.  It  urges  a  wider 
loyalty,  to  all  of  mankind. 

The  Baha'i  peace  message  has  attracted 
an  outstanding  response  from  some  of  the 
world's  most  prominent  leaders  and  peace 
advocates. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by 
contacting  the  Baha'i  Information  Centre  at 
641  Somerset  Street,  238-1467. 

Peter  Menear 


OTHER  WORDS 


1 960 's  Revisited 


by  Denise  Belanger 

I have  this  friend  who  is  convinced 
that  he  should  have  been  educated 
during  the  1960's.  He  feels  that  he 
may  have  been  conceived  and  then 
misplaced  by  his  mother  until  a  later 
date.  While  I  may  argue  with  this 
hypothesis,  the  concept  of  'early  adult  life' 
at  a  different  time  seems  rather  intri- 
guing. 

Carleton  during  the  60's?  Hmmm...  I 
just  can't  see  myself  in  bell-bottomed 
pants  and  a  fringed  shirt  with  a  big  peace 
symbol  on  it.  When  I  casually  asked  a 
few  friends  what  they  remembered  about 
the  60's  most  said  Vietnam,  Woodstock, 
and  Flower  People.  Adjectives  such  as 
mellow,  psychedelic,  and  far-out  also 
emerged  from  the  conversation.  The  rest 
of  the  comments  were  about  as  deep  un- 
til my  friend  (the  lost  zygote  mentioned 
above)  piped  up,  "I  don't  think  I  would 
have  made  the  same  use  of  my  potential 
for  success  if  I'd  lived  through  the  1960's. 
I  would  have  been  a  drifter  -  a  Flower 
Child." 

Now  this  guy  is  not  the  typical  'Joe 
Student'.  He  will  graduate  this  June  with 
two  degrees  in  one  hand  and  a  ticket  to 
Yuppie  Heaven'  in  the  other. 

Something  didn't  make  sense.  Why 
would  this  guy  change  from  a  moderate 
student  in  the  '80's  to  a  peace-loving 
radical  in  the  1960s?  After  our  mutual 
applause  of  Woodstock  the  truth  came 
out.  We  basically  came  up  with  a  com- 
plex scenario  that  I  will  try  to  summarize 
so  you  too  can  reflect  on  your  existance 
in  the  1960's. 

Let's  take  your  basic  group  of  friends 
and  put  them  in  Peer  Group  A.  Now, 
take  a  group  of  acquaintances  who  don't 
indulge  in  the  same  activities  as  you  do 
and  call  them  Peer  Group  B.  Now,  let's 
all  go  back  to  the  late  196as.  Consider 
the  behaviour  of  Group  A  (that's  you)  and 
try  to  place  it  within  the  social  context  of 
the  time  period.  For  example,  lefs  look  at 
two  extremes.  1980's:  Peer  Group  A  likes 
loud  rock  'n'  roll,  wiJd  parties,  and  lines 
up  faithfully  at  Oliver's  every  Wednesday 
night.  Group  A  is  aware  of  world  issues, 
signs  anti-apartheid  petitions,  and  puts 
pictures  of  Khadafi  on  their  dartboards. 
Peer  Group  B  enjoys  a  more  conservative 
existence  -  keeping  fit,  watching  movies, 
and  occasionally  indulging  in  a  few  too 


many,  with  some  close  friends.  Group  B 
is  aware  of  world  issues,  but  they  aren't 
too  concerned  about  political  matters 
because  someone  else  will  surely  take 
care  of  everything. 

1960's;  Group  A  listens  to  Jimi  Hen- 
drix  wail  on  his  guitar,  irons  their  hair, 
and  rallies  for  global  peace.  Group  B  still 
goes  to  movies,  has  beach  parties  (Tad 
brings  his  guitar)  and  devotes  a  moderate 
amount  of  time  to  school.  Now,  where  do 
we  fit  in?  This  friend  of  mine  feels 
though  he  belongs  to  a  more  liberal  ver- 
sion of  Peer  Group  B  now,  he  would 
belong  to  Peer  Group  A  in  the  1960's. 
Why  this  change  to  a  radical  group?  I 
suggested  that  maybe  when  we  look  back 
at  that  type  of  hippie  lifestyle  we  see  a 
much  more  idyllic  image  than  it  was  in 
reahty.  To  him,  being  politically  active  in 
the  60's  is  much  more  appealing  than  it  is 
today  in  the  1980's,  To  me,  this  attitude 
shows  just  how  influential  the  social 
climate  is  on  our  thoughts  and  activities. 
While  the  controversy  is  different,  the 
80's  seem  to  be  just  as  political  as  the 
60's.  It's  just  not  as  'cool'  anymore  for 
young  people  to  get  involved  in  a  radical 
way. 

At  this  point  I  wonder  where  I  would 
find  my  social  niche  in  the  60's.  Frankly, 
I  thought  more  about  values  and  opinions 
than  about  stereotypical  behaviours.  For 
example,  I  wondered  if  the  impressions  I 
have  now  of  Vietnam  would  be  the  same 
if  I  had  lived  through  it.  Would  my 
friends  feel  the  same  way,  or,  would  they 
still  be  my  friends?  What  about  personal 
mores  and  values?  Again,  it's  possible  that 
the  extent  of  social  influence  would 
decide  whether  I'd  lean  toward  love-ins 
or  chastity. 

The  conclusion  I  eventually  came  to 
was  that  the  1960's,  though  exciting,  were 
not  for  me.  I  think  our  vision  of  a  peace- 
loving  hippie  culture  is  all  part  of  the  illu- 
sion we  have  created  of  the  1960's. 
Perhaps  a  sense  of  guilt  among  students 
today  for  not  being  more  politically 
oriented,  has  lead  to  a  somewhat 
distorted  appreciation  of  the  1960's. 
(There's  something  to  think  about!) 

Young  adulthood  at  a  different  period 
of  time?  I  think  I'd  like  to  take  Homer  to 
Rooster's  for  a  beer  and  then  ask  him  just 
where  the  hell  Troy  really  is.  But  that's 
another  story.  ...  □ 


Death  of  a  Ballad 


Fred  and  Fern  1  called  them; 
two  small  ivy  plants  that  stood  on 

wooden  bases, 
created  with  care  by  my  brother. 
Such  plants  should  live  enviable  lives, 
especially  if  their  names 
have  been  lettered  below  them 
so  handsomely,  in  green. 

To  be  seen  was  their  one  desire, 
or  to  be  retained  some  way,  somehow, 
by  anyone  who  saw  them  in  my  room. 
I  even  composed  a  poem  for  them  - 
'The  Ballad  of  Fred  and  Fern;  - 
and  sent  it  off  to  a  magazine, 
illustrated  in  color  by  a  friend. 


But  time  passed, 

and  I  went  away  for  a  spell. 

When  I  came  back 

the  plants  were  untended  and  dead; 

one  final  thread  from  my  past  life 

completely  severed,  with  only  my  dread 

to  tell  me  I  had  sinned. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  television, 

wars  come  and  go; 

trains  are  derailed, 

the  masses  are  unemployed; 

and  still  I  mourn  too  helplessly 

the  loss  of  two  plants 

who  never  saw  the  light. 


by  Emily  Jane  Nunn 
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Timlin,  Donnelly  going  separate  ways 


by  David  Scanlan 

Together,  defensive  end  Angus 
Donnelly  and  linebacker  Tom 
Timlin  anchored  one  of  the  best  defences 
in  the  country  last  season,  leading  the 
Carleton  Ravens  to  the  Vanier  Cup  semi- 
final. 

And  it  looked  for  awhile  as  if  the  two 
would  remain  together  this  season,  after 
Donnelly  was  drafted  by  the  Ottawa 
Rough  Riders  in  March,  and  Timlin  was 
signed  as  a  free  agent  with  the  same  team. 

But  Rough  Rider  general  manager  Don 
Holtby  had  other  ideas.  While  Donnelly  is 
still  with  the  club,  and  is  working-out  at 
their  training  camp  at  Trent  University, 
Timlin  was  cut  May  21. 

"I  was  shocked,"  said  Timhn,  a  former 
Schenley  Award  winner,  as  top  defensive 
player  in  Canada,  and  2-time  Canadian 
all-star.  "I  didn't  think  they  gave  me  a  very 
good  look." 

Timlin  won't  even  get  to  see  Trent 
University,  as  he  was  cut  following  a  five- 
day  mini-camp  held  at  Lansdowne  Park 
May  17-21. 

Holtby  said  he  was  impressed  with 
Timhn,  but  the  team  already  has  too 
many  linebackers.  The  Rough  Riders  plan 


to  carry  two  Canadian  linebackers,  and 
with  veterans  Rick  Sowieta,  Steve  Har- 
rison, Marty  Palazetti,  and  former  Raven 
Shane  Ireland  all  returning,  Holtby  said 
there  was  Uttle  room  left  for  Timlin.  "He 
(Timlin)  was  in  a  bad  situation.  The  deck 
was  stacked." 

Timlin  says  he  knew  the  Rough  Riders 
had  a  lot  of  depth  at  the  linebacker  posi- 
tion, but  he  was  hoping  to  at  least  get  into 
a  few  exhibition  games,  to  demonstrate 
his  talents  to  other  clubs. 

Instead,  he  wore  a  'Rider  helmet  for 
just  five  days.  "Now  I'm  wishing  I  hadn't 
signed  with  Ottawa,"  said  Timlin,  who 
graduated  with  a  degree  in  biology  this 
spring. 

Timlin  may  get  picked  up  by  another 
Canadian  Football  League  club  after  a  few 
exhibition  games  are  played,  and  the 
teams  area  able  to  access  their  talent.  But 
he's  not  overly  optimistic. 

Holtby  says  he's  going  to  try  to  help 
Timlin  find  a  job  in  the  league.  'Tve 
picked  up  the  phone  already.  And  it's  not 
to  get  something  in  return,  it's  just  a  good 
gesture  towards  Tom.  We  were  im- 
pressed."- 

In  the  meantime,  and  after  five  solid 
seasons  with  the  Ravens,  Timlin  plans  to 


work  outside  football.  "I'm  looking  for  a 
job  right  now." 

Donnelly  is  looking  for  a  job  as  well, 
but  he  hopes  ifs  with  the  Riders.  "I  think  I 
can  make  this  team,  but  you  never  know 
what  will  happen,"  Donnelly  said,  just 
moments  before  leaving  for  camp  in 
Peterborough. 

Ottawa  chose  the  defensive  end  in  the 
fourth  round,  31st  overall,  in  the  Cana- 
dian college  draft  in  March. 

But  Holtby  says  Donnelly  won't  be 
chasing  quarterbacks  with  the  Riders. 
He'll  be  protecting  them  instead.  If 
Donnelly  makes  the  team,  it  will  be  on  the 
offensive  line,  at  the  right  guard  spot  or 
perhaps  centre. 

'If  there's  one  area  on  this  club  where 
we  need  help,  it's  the  offensive  line,"  says 
Holtby. 

The  switch  to  offence  could  pose  a  few 
problems  for  Donnelly.  "It  worries  me  a 
bit,  but  I've  been  working  on  the  offensive 
line  stuff  for  awhile." 

While  he's  gained  about  eight  pounds 
and  is  up  to  255  now,  Donnelly  would  still 
like  to  improve  on  his  upper  body 
strength,  needed  to  contain  opposing 
defensive  tackles,  who  have  the  advan- 
tage of  using  their  arms  in  the  "trenches". 


"I've  been  working  on  it,  but  I  wish  I  had 
more  time." 

Holtby  isn't  too  worried  about 
Donnelly  switching  positions,  because  he 
feels  Donnelly  has  the  one  important  in- 
gredient necessary  to  become  a  good 
lineman:  toughness.  "We  liked  his 
toughness.  That'll  take  him  a  long  way." 

But  if  it  doesn't  carry  him  far  enough, 
and  Donnelly  is  cut  by  the  Rough  Riders, 
he  says  there's  a  "better  than  average' 
chance  he'll  be  back  with  the  Ravens  next 
year. 

Timlin  says  Donnelly  might  even 
benefit  from  another  year  at  the  college 
level.  "It  would  be  good  for  him.  He  might 
need  some  more  experience  at  the  new 
position." 

Donnelly  says  he  wouldn't  mind  re- 
turning to  Carleton,  but  his  financial 
situation  may  be  the  deciding  factor.  With 
school  and  regular  work-outs,  he's  had  lit- 
tle time  to  earn  any  money. 

But  what  aljout  the  outrageous  salaries 
and  the  fancy  cars,  so  common  in  profes- 
sional sport?  "I  get  four  dollars  a  day," 
Donnelly  quickly  responds.  "It's  a  free 
ride  for  them."  O 


Carleton 's  marathon  runners  at  work 


by  Martba  Gordon 

Carleton  University's  Coordinator  for 
the  disabled,  an  on-campus 
physiotherapist,  and  a  commerce  student 
rickshaw  runner  have  more  than  just 
Carleton  University  in  common.  All  three 
men  ran  in  the  National  Capital  Marathon 
on  May  11. 

The  26  miles  of  uneven  course  started 
and  finished  at  Carleton  with  a  winning 
time  of  2:18:23.8  and  a  $5000  first  place 
prize. 

Disabled  Coordinator  Larry 
McCloskey  came  in  fifth  with  a  time  of 
2:24:57.3  narrowly  beating  the  prize 
money  standard  of  2:25  to  earn  $  1,000.  He 
was  especially  pleased  to  beat  hts  last 
year's  time  by  over  three  minutes,  and  to 
come  close  to  his  personal  best  of  2:24: 17. 

McCloskey,  who  has  run  seriously  for 
about  five  years,  says  he  plans  to  get  bet- 
ter with  time.  However,  he  realizes  his 
improvement  depends  on  the  time  he 
spends  training. 

"At  70  miles  a  week  I'm  running  as 
minimum  miles  as  I  can  to  be  competitive 
I  think." 

McCloskey  has  other  full-time  com- 
mitments such  as  his  family  and  a  role  in 
organizing  the  National  Educational 
Association  of  Disabled  Students 
(NEADS). 

He  modestly  says  he  is  not  that 
talented  a  runner  in  terms  of  natural  abili- 
ty but  he  does  recognize  his  strong  self 
discipline. 

"You  have  to  be  able  to  push  yourself 
when  you  are  hurting.  That's  really  an  im- 
portant factor." 

What  has  made  McCloskey  continue 
to  run  all  these  years?  "I  was  interested  to 
see  how  far  I  could  go  and  I  still  think  I 
can  run  faster." 

McCloskey  is  gearing  up  for  the  San 
Fransisco  Marathon  at  the  end  of  July  and 
the  Montreal  Marathon  in  September. 

27-year-old  Wolly  Grassmeyer,  a 
physiotherapist  and  McCloskey's  running 
partner,  called  his  time  2:43  a  "training 
run  pace".  He  is  disappointed  with  his  per- 
formance in  the  marathon  where  last  year 


Mcintosh  relaxes  after  a  hard  day  in  the  market. 


he  placed  ninth. 

Because  of  an  injury  three  weeks 
before  the  marathon,  Grassmeyer  could 
not  run  for  two  weeks.  He  says  the  rest 
probably  didn't  hinder  him  very  much 
physically  but  it  really  hurt  him 
psychologically. 

"I  had  convinced  myself  that  I  had  lost 


the  training  results  of  the  past  four  mon- 
ths." 

From  this  setback  Grassmeyer  says  he 
has  gained  determination  for  the  Sudbury 
Marathon  at  the  end  of  July  which  he  won 
two  years  ago. 

Like  McCloskey,  he  has  been  running 
seriously  for  the  past  five  years.  The  two 


train  together  with  their  own  program  but 
McCloskey  officially  trains  with  the  Ot 
tawa  Athletic  Club  and  Grassmeyer  trains 
with  the  East  Ottawa  Lions  Club. 

Grassmeyer  says  he  loves  the  com 
petitive  aspect  of  the  sport.  "I  wonder  how 
good  I  can  get." 

He  has  been  a  therapist  at  the  sports 
medicine  physiotherapy  clinic  at  Carleton 
for  five  years.  The  clinic  treats  about  160 
people  daily  with  an  average  of  ten 
Carleton  students  per  day. 

For  19-year-oId  Peter  Mcintosh  it  was 
his  second  marathon,  and  he  finished 
with  a  time  of  3:09.  Mcintosh  says  his 
training  was  light  in  that  he  did  not  train 
during  the  winter  and  his  program  had 
been  erratic  until  a  month  before  the 
marathon.  In  that  month  he  ran  ar 
average  of  10  km  daily,  five  days  a  week. 

"I  really  felt  good  until  the  38 
kilometre  mark." 

Running  a  26-mile  marathon  on  Sun 
day  was  no  reason  to  miss  work  on  Mon- 
day, Mcintosh  says.  "I  was  running  the 
next  morning  at  ten  o'clock  doing  the 
rickshaw." 

Mcintosh's  summer  job  is  running  a 
rickshaw  (a  two-person  buggy  pulled  by  a 
runner)  for  Velvet  Wheels  Rickshaw.  The 
eight  rickshaws  owned  and  assembled  by 
Martin  Aass  are  rented  to  runners  for  $60 
a  week.  The  runners  keep  the  remainder 
of  their  earnings. 

The  16  runners,  all  university 
students,  must  work  three  scheduled  days 
per  week  and  as  well  as  whenever  else 
they  can.  Mcintosh  works  an  average  six- 
day  week. 

Mcintosh  describes  his  job  as  "fan- 
tastic" as  he  is  outside  meeting  people  and 
getting  in  shape. 

He  says  he  has  loved  running  since  he 
started  for  leisure  two  years  ago.  He  finds 
it  peaceful  and  good  way  to  "get  away 
from  everything". 

He  still  maintains  a  competitive  spirit, 
however.  Mcintosh  says  he  plans  to  train 
hard  for  the  Montreal  Marathon  where  a 
group  of  rickshaw  runners  he  describes  as 
"almost  family"  will  be  running  to- 
gether. 
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They  need  someone  to  coax  them  out  of  sweaty 
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Four  hundred  kht  flierj  attended  Ottawa's  flrat  kite  festival. 


Kites  fill  the  air  in  Ottawa 


by  Lynn  Marchildon 

Ottawa's  first  annual  Itite  festival  got 
off  the  ground  last  Saturday  when 
about  400  kite  enthusiasts  gathered  to  fly, 
fight,  build  and  buy  kites  in  Vincent 
Massey  Park. 

After  a  day  of  competition  and  exhibi- 
tions, 54  kites  donated  from  10  foreign 
embassies  were  auctioned  to  the  public. 
The  kites  originated  from  countries  in- 
cluding Malaysia,  Indonesia,  China, 
Korea  and  Thailand  -  countries  noted  for 
their  love  of  the  kite-flying  sport. 

Tom  Lane,  a  Carleton  masters 
engineering  student,  who  said  he  doesn't 
normally  fly  kites,  ended  up  going  home 
with  two.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  auc- 
tion Lane  bid  a  cautious  $12.50  on  a  set  of 
eight  Indian  fighter  kites  "to  use  to 
decorate  my  Uving  room."  Lane,  however, 
eventually  paid  $47  for  an  Indonesian 
noise-making  kite  called  a  'bebean'.  Given 
a  strong  wind,  the  kite  will  start  to  vibrate 
and  produce  soft  music,  a  process  called 
'guagan'. 

But  while  several  of  the  kites  sold  for 
more  than  $50,  festival  organizer.  Gill 
Smyth,  said  most  of  the  kites  were  worth 
more  than  people  paid.  She  said  there 
were  two  kinds  of  bidders  -  "kite  en- 
thusiasts who  were  looking  for  them  as 
flying  machines  and  other  people  who 
were  looking  at  them  as  pieces  of  art  that 
they  would  frame  and  hang  on  their  wall." 
She  said  the  art  collectors  were  generally 
willing  to  pay  more. 

One  item  not  recognized  for  its  true 
value  were  spools  of  glass  string  used  in 
Malaysia  and  Thailand  for  fighter  kites. 
The  string  is  covered  with  tiny  bits  of 
broken  porcelain  and  Smyth  said  competi- 
tions are  held  "where  you  go  up  to  bring 
down  another  kite.  You  rub  up  and  create 
friction  with  another  kite,  eventually  saw 


him  down  and  you've  won  the  competi- 
tion." 

Mo,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa ignored  the  auction  and  continued  to 
fly  his  home-made  orange  bow  kite  100 
feet  up  in  the  sky.  His  diamond-shaped 
kite  was  made  of  rip  stop  nylon  (used  in 
packsacksl  and  three-eighth  inch  birch 
dowel.  Mo  said  if  two  strings  are  attached 
to  the  kite's  turned-up  wings  it  can  be 
used  to  do  stunts. 

Another  kite  as  common  as  the 
diamond-shaped,  is  the  triangular  kind 
that  can  be  bought  in  stores  for  three 
dollars,  often  with  plastic  batman  or 
spiderman  designs.  Mo  says  the  more  ex- 
pensive of  this  brand  are  the  "high  flyer 
kites"  with  flat  wings  and  soft  leading 
edges. 

Although  he's  only  flown  kites  for  a 
couple  of  years,  Mo  says  he  learned  when 
he  was  young  and  his  father  flew  kites  in 
Mile  Circle.  "He  used  to  fly  a  box  kite  and 
it  would  be  the  highest  one.  It  would  stay 
there  and  he'd  be  so  happy." 

Mo  said  Ottawa  does  not  have  a  lot  to 
offer  kite  lovers  by  way  of  shops  and 
supphers  and  he  only  flies  his  kites  with  a 
couple  of  friends. 

The  turn-out  for  the  festival  was 
estimated  at  4000  and  Marion  Buttars,  an 
information  officer  at  the  Malaysian  High 
Conmiission  said  she  hopes  kite  flying 
will  become  a  more  organized  Ottawa 
sport.  "We  might  have  unearthed  some 
passion  for  kite  flying  that  wasn't  there 
before." 

Smyth  agreed.  She  said  "maybe  the 
people  who  do  start  coming  out  of  the 
woodwork,  most  of  them  adults,"  will 
begin  to  take  kite  flying  as  seriously  as 
people  in  Asian  countries.  She  said  kite 
flying  to  Malaysians  "is  like  our  NFL.  To 
aduhs,  it's  serious  stuff."  □ 
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Portraits  of  Thespian  Achiievers 


Otowa  Actresses  Heather  Esdon  and  Beveriey  Wolfe. 


by  Mike  Anderson 

It's  a  happy  irony  that  strikes 
Heather  Esdon.  Both  she  and  Robert 
Bockstael  have  been  working  steadi- 
ly in  the  Ottawa  theatre  community  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  but  have  never 
worked  closely  together  before.  They'll 
have  that  opportunity  this  summer  at  the 
Blyth  Theatre  Festival,  far  from  Ottawa. 
The  happy  part  is  that  they'll  both  receive 
exposure  outside  their  hometown, 
develop  contacts,  and  further  their 
careers. 

For  Esdon,  ifs  a  big  breakthrough, 
after  years  of  working  with  the  now- 
defunct  Penguin  Theatre  Co.,  and 
Theatre  2000,  as  well  as  The  Great  Cana- 
dian Theatre  Company  (GCTC].  Her  last 
role  was  that  of  Lenny  in  the  successful 
York  Street  Theatre  production  of  Crimes 
of  the  Heart,  a  role  she  now  counts  as  one 
of  her  favorites. 

"Lenny  was  a  lovely  character,"  she 
says,  seated  in  Bagel-Bagel,  a  large  mug 
of  orange  juice  in  front  of  her.  "For  quite 
a  while,  I  had  played  in  more  "presenta- 
tional" kinds  of  plays.  In  Side  Effects.  I 
played  about  twelve  different  people. 
Because  of  the  subject  material  (women 
and  pharmaceutical  drugs),  it  was  very 
audience-directed.  It  was  lovely  {in 
Crimes]  to  dig  deep  into  the  character  of  a 
woman  who  was  my  own  age...  she  was 
thirty  years  old  and  I'm  thirty  years  old." 

Esdon  began  acting  four  and  a  half 
years  ago,  with  Theatre  2000.  She  had 
done  plays  in  school,  and  had  completed 
a  combined  major  in  theatre  and 
psychology  in  university.  After  taking  ac- 
ting classes  at  Ottawa  Little  Theatre,  she 
auditioned  for  and  was  accepted  in 
Theatre  2000  in  1981.  She  weathered 
the  bad  years  in  local  theatre,  when 
Penguin  and  2000  closed  down,  but  is 
looking  at  her  acting  future  with  op- 
timism. 

"It  was  looking  pretty  bleak  for  a 
while.  (Actors}  in  this  town  are  a  very 
resilient  group,  and  this  year,  it's  been 
very  gratifying  to  see  how  much  initiative 
they  can  display  in  developing  their  own 
projects  and  branching  out." 

Esdon's  appearance  allows  her  to  pass 
as  older  than  her  thirty  years.  As  a  result, 
she  says  she's  been  able  to  portray 
characters  that  she  wouldn't  otherwise 
have  a  chance  to  play.  "I've  done 
character  work  that  would  not  have  gone 
to  someone  in  their  late  twenties.  It's  a 
fluke  in  Ottawa  right  now  that  there  are 
very  few  actors  who  are  working  profes- 
sionally on  stage  who  are  over  thirty-five. 
I  never  would  have  been  cast  in  these 
roles  had  I  been  in  any  other  centre." 


She  wants  to  remain  based  in  Ottawa, 
and  work  outwards  to  cities  like  Toronto 
and  Montreal.  But  Ottawa  is  not  seen  as 
a  strong  theatre  centre,  so  it's  harder  to 
convince  producers  and  directors  in  other 
centres  to  hire  her.  "The  calibre  of  work 
that  goes  on  here  would  probably  have 
more  credibility  in  another  centre.  There 
are  some  very  fine  people  here...  who  are 
not  willing  to  sell  out  to  Toronto  and  just 
go  running  off." 

She  is  acting  in  two  plays  at  the  Blyth 
Festival,  Drift  and  Lily,  Aha.  She  is  plan- 
ning to  marry  in  the  fall,  which  she  says 
will  involve  new  ways  of  approaching 
work.  She  has  done  some  TV  and  film 
work,  but  considers  the  stage  her  first 
love,  for  the  audience  reaction  and  the 
magic  of  live  theatre.  "It's  not  theatre 
without  the  audience,"  she  states. 

As  she  hones  her  skills,  she  hopes  to 
act  full-time,  in  Ottawa  and  beyond, 
without  having  to  move  to  Toronto. 

Beverley  Wolfe  is  another  actress  who 
is  determined  to  find  fame  and  fortune  in 
Ottawa.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Ottawa  theatre  program,  she  has  also 
worked  with  Penguin,  Theatre  2000  and 
GCTC.  "My  first  professional  job,"  she 
recalls,  laughing,  "was  with  Penguin 
Theatre,  and  I  got  paid  $30  a  week.  But  I 
was  happy  to  be  employed  at  all,  and  I 
was  living  at  home."  She  then  worked 
with  Theatre  2000  on  shows  like  Creeps, 
Jacques  Brel,  and  Michel  Trembla/s 
Forever  Yours,  Mary  Lou,  where  she 
played  a  repressed  French-Canadian 
woman. 

'The  character  wasn't  at  all  like  me," 
she  remarks  with  a  smile.  Indeed  not. 
Wolfe,  in  her  thirties,  is  a  petite, 
energetic  woman  possessing  a  manner  in- 
consistent with  the  premature  grey  in  her 
hair.  Her  acting  career  began  in  school, 
when  she  portrayed  the  Artful  Dodger  in 
Oliver. 

"That  was  when  the  bug  really  got  me. 
Apparently,  some  people  in  the  audience 
didn't  know  I  was  a  girl,  so  I  thought 
'Great,  I  pulled  that  off.' "  On  her 
mother's  advice,  though,  she  took  Latin 
instead  of  Theatre  Arts  through  five  years 
of  high  school,  though  still  remaining  ac- 
tive in  school  plays. 

When  Penguin  and  2000  folded,  she 
says,  "I  thought  'what  do  I  do  now?  "  She 
auditioned  for  the  last  English  company 
in  the  city,  GCTC,  and  won  a  role  as  a 
terrorist  named  Carla  in  George  F. 
Walker's  The  Art  of  War. 

Auditions  during  that  time  were  odd 
for  her.  "We'd  all  go  to  the  auditions  at 
GCTC,  and  we  all  knew  each  other. 
Everyone  in  Ottawa  knows  each  other. 
It's  a  small  theatre  scene." 


Theatre  in  Ottawa  has  since 
undergone  a  resurgence.  Wolfe  perform- 
ed in  the  critically-acclaimed  Talking  With 
and  GCTCs  children's  play.  One  Thou- 
sand Cranes.  Like  Heather  Esdon,  she's 
working  in  theatre  this  summer,  in  Perth. 

'The  only  problem,"  she  comments,  "is 
that  the  theatre  is  a  Quonsef  hut...  like 
those  old  barns.  As  soon  as  the  season 
ends,  they're  going  to  bring  in  the  pigs." 

Despite  her  skills  as  an  actress,  Wolfe 
says  she  enjoys  writing  more.  She's  writ- 
ten two  plays,  workshopped  by  Penguin, 
2000  and  GCTC,  and  is  working  on  what 
she  describes  as  a  musical  about  women 
singing  and  dancing  and  being  crazy." 

"Writing  is  fhe  first  thing  I  want  to  do. 


I  also  want  to  improve  myself  as  an  ac- 
tress. If  I'm  going  to  write,  I  have  to  keep 
that  in  my  spare  time  for  now.  I  have  to 
make  a  decision  at  one  point,  as  to 
whether  I'm  going  to  do  acting,  or  music 
or  wrifing.  Because  as  it  is,  I  dilly-dally 
all  these  things.  And  it  makes  me  sort  of 
okay  in  everything,  and  not  really  ex 
cellent  in  one  thing." 

Her  career  as  an  actress  is  doing  well 
at  this  point.  She  says  laughingly,  "this 
year  was  the  first  year  I  almost  had  to 
pay  income  tax;  it  was  hilarious.  I 
thought,  'on  what  I  make?  And  it  was  all 
from  acting.  I  was  happy  about  that."  Shi 
pauses  for  a  second,  and  adds,  "Sort  of 
happy." 


Childhood  Humour 


by  Nancy  Nantais 

First  novels  are  often  known  to  be 
an  author's  most  autobiographical 
work.  It  is  perhaps  this  intimate 
familiarity  with  his  subject  matter  that 
allows  Wayne  Johnston  to  render  time 
and  place  so  convincmgly  in  The  Story  of 
Bobby  O'Malley,  this  year's  winner  of  the 
W.H.  Smith/Books  in  Canada  First  Novel 
Award. 

Set  in  a  small  Newfoundland  tovm, 
this  is  what  might  be  dubbed  a  'typical' 
coming-of-age  story  in  Canada.  It  lacks 
any  substanfial  plot  or  theme,  but  is 
nevertheless  rich  in  narrative  content  and 
humour.  The  story  follows  the  expected 


perversely  cold,  self-repressive  woman 
who  has  her  son  drafted  into  the  ranks  of 
the  church's  altar  boys  and  who  almost 
succeeds  in  persuading  him  to  join  the 
priesthood. 

Away  from  home,  Bobb/s  high  I.Q. 
marks  him  as  an  outcast.  His  circle  of 
friends  is  usually  composed  of  sundry 
other  misfits  with  Dickensian  names  like 
Barney  Boomer,  Little  Lawrence 
Englehart  and  a  dog  who  refuses  to 
answer  to  any  other  than  his  fully  ar- 
ticulated title  of  'The  Bunquin  Hollow". 
Johnston  outdoes  himself  in  linguistic 
acrobatics  when  he  describes  Mrs. 
Upton-Downton-Huntington-Smith  stand- 
ing on  her  porch  at  night,  shouting. 


"...hysteria  washes  over  you  like  a  surprise 
attack  of  the  giggles." 


chronology  of  Bobby  O'Malley's 
childhood  and  youth,  and  finishes  rather 
open-endedly  with  him  on  a  ferry  waving 
good-bye  to  his  hometown. 

The  stages  in  Bobby's  life  are  marked 
by  the  houses  in  his  hometown  where  he 
lives  with  his  parents  -  a  total  of  eight 
different  houses  by  the  time  he  reaches 
the  age  of  sixteen.  Similarly,  the  houses 
are  remembered  for  the  various  forms  of 
entertainment  that  Bobby's  father,  Teddy 
O'Malley  manages  to  devise  for  the  two 
of  them  to  weather  the  difficulties  of  a 
temporary  living  arrangement. 

One  house  is  admired  for  the  finely 
polished  hardwood  floors  which  accom- 
modate sliding  across  them  at  break-neck 
speed  and  then  crashing  randomly  into 
walls  and  furniture.  The  snow-packed 
driveway  of  another  house  is  set  up  for 
curhng  matches  in  which  frozen  pepper 
squash  are  used  as  stones.  The  most 
unique  form  of  amusement  devised  by 
Teddy  O'Malley  occurs  in  a  third  house, 
where  father  and  son  careen  madly  down 
the  stairs  in  pillow-sleds  respectively 
named  the  Teddy-tank  and  the  Bob-sled, 
only  managing  to  break  their  speed  with 
the  assistance  of  the  wall  that  meets  them 
at  the  bottom  of  their  descent. 

As  a  result  of  their  frequent  moves 
from  one  neighbourhood  to  the  next, 
there  is  a  parade  of  characters  who  pass 
through  Bobby's  life.  Of  these,  the  most 
interesting  portraits  are  of  the  two  people 
who  have  the  strongest  influence  on  him 
-  his  parents.  Our  impression  of  Bobby's 
father  is  of  a  man  who  loves  life  yet  is 
saddened  by  it,  a  man  who  is  trapped  in 
the  dilemma  of  loving  a  woman  to  whom 
he  is  unhappily  married.  Bobby's  mother, 
who  once  planned  a  career  as  a  nun,  is  a 


"Here  The  Bunquin  Hollow,  here  The 
Bunquin  Hollow",  like  some  lunatic  loose 
in  the  suburbs.' 

At  times,  Johnston's  slapstick  descrip- 
tion strains  credibihty,  but  for  the  most 
part,  the  humour  of  a  given  situation  will 
creep  so  slowly  and  matter-of-factly  upon 
the  reader  that  hysteria  washes  over  you 
like  a  surprise  attack  of  giggles. 

The  usual  adolescent  initiation  into 
sexual  awareness  is  heavily  restricted  by 
the  rigid  streak  of  Catholicism  that 
manipulates  Bobby  throughout  the  story. 
It  is  at  this  point  of  conflict  between  the 
light-hearted  silliness  of  Bobby's  story  and 
the  pervasive  influence  of  a  powerful 
superstition  that  Johnston  succeeds  in  il- 
lustrating a  life  that  is  complex  rather 
than  merely  amusing  or  single-mindedly 
repressive. 

There  is  an  unexpected  passage  in  the 
book  where  Bobby  tells  the  reader  about 
the  books  that  he  best  loved  to  read  as  a 
child,  among  which  Ernest  Buckler's  The 
Mountain  and  the  Valley  was  a  favorite. 
Certainly  it  is  a  sign  of  Canada's  literary 
maturity  that  -  at  long  last  -  one  of  its 
young  writers  includes  a  Canadian  novel 
among  the  canon  of  children's  classics 
that  is  able  to  leave  a  mark  in  the  lives  of 
the  country's  youth.  This  is  a  delightful 
bonus  for  the  devotee  of  Canadian 
literature. 

The  Story  of  Bobby  O'Malley  may  be  a 
mainstream  novel,  neither  unique  in  style 
nor  outstanding  for  its  intricate  plot-line, 
but  it  succeeds  at  what  it  attempts  to  do. 
It  tells  a  story  full  of  humour  and  insight 
and  it  brings  new  and  memorable 
characters  to  the  world  of  ficfion.  In  this, 
his  first  novel,  Wayne  Johnston  shows 
promise,  □ 
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Bitter  Truths 


by  Suesan  Saville 

Arthur  Milner's  Zero  Hour  (GCTC 
'till  June  7)  is  an  intense  drama 
about  C.I. A.  involvement  in 
Central  America,  set  entirely  in  a  nine- 
by-ten  foot  prison  cell  in  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica.  Three  men,  all  Americans,  find 
themselves  thrown  together  for  reasons 
that,  at  least  initially,  appear  a  mystery  to 
everyone  involved. 

Ross  (Robert  Bockstael)  a  naive 
22-year-old  mercenary  came  to  Costa 
Rica  to  "fight  communism".  Harlan  (James 
Bradford)  and  Wade  (John  Koensgen) 
both  claim  to  be  American  Embassy  of- 
ficials in  San  Jose  but  both  quickly  reveal 
themselves  to  be  C.I.A.  agents.  However, 
though  their  identity  may  be  clear,  little 
else  is. 

No  one,  least  of  all  the  audience, 
seems  to  know  what  is  going  on.  When 
the  play  opens  it  is  plausible  that  Harlan 
is,  as  he  claims,  the  Assistant  to  the 
Cultural  Attache  at  the  American  Con- 
sulate, but  he  asks  too  many  questions. 
Ross,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  un- 
necessarily evasive  and  then,  too  quick  to 
spill  the  beans.  Wade,  as  Harlan 
observes,  is  too  calm.  At  different  points, 
Harlan  and  Wade  seem  bent  on  playing 
good  cop-bad  cop  with  Ross  to  extract  in- 
formation on  renegade  Contra  activities. 
At  other  times  it  appears  that  Wade  has 
enlisted  Ross  to  test  18  year  "company" 
veteran,  Harlan's  loyalty,  The  scenario  is 
in  continual  flux.  Each  new  turn,  each 
revelation,  each  new  combination 
becomes  the  next  stage  of  resolution  as 


the  viewer  seeks  to  finally  discover  the 
truth.  The  experience  is  absorbing  as  the 
stifling  theatre  seems  to  take  on  the  same 
tension  as  the  airless  cell  on  stage. 

But  what  is  most  interesting  is  the 
analogy  between  the  action  and  the 
theme  of  the  play.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  audience  is  enveloped  in  an  intrigue 
of  perception,  the  men  intellectually 
debate  the  uses  and  abuses  of  disinforma- 
tion. Harlan,  previously  posted  in  Chile 
to  disseminate  misinformation  to  the 
media,  is  now  doing  research  in  Costa 
Rica.  The  problem  is,  he  discovers  that 
the  documents  he  is  basing  his  informa- 
tion on  are  being  made  up  by  the  office 
next  door  which  in  turn  uses  his  research 
to  spawn  more  fabrications.  Harlan,  in  a 
moment  that  crystalizes  the  essence  of 
the  play  says,  "1  do  not  mind  us  making 
up  shit  but  don't  you  think  ifs  important 
to  know  the  difference  between  the  two?' 

The  dialogue  is  tight  yet  is  loose 
enough  to  allow  us  to  develop  a  sense  of 
the  action  in  a  real  world  outside  of  the 
jail  cell.  Milner  constantly  alludes  to  peo- 
ple, places  and  events  that  are  sometimes 
difficult  to  follow  but  also  allow  the  ac- 
tors to  develop  into  full  and  distinct  in- 
dividuals. 

Patrick  White  has  done  an  admirable 
job  of  directing  within  the  constraints  of 
a  one-setting  play  with  a  bare  minimum 
of  props  and  space.  The  sound  effects  are 
innovative  and  effective.  As  the  tension 
rises,  a  heart-beat-like  rhythm  rises  with 
it  and  then  fades  into  a  dull  background 
reminder.  The  effects  of  other  jail  cells 
clanging,  footsteps  and  chatter  and 


Robert  Bockstael.  james  Bradfod  and  John  Koerngen  in  G.C.T.C.'s  "Zero  Hour". 


laughter  of  the  guards  is  a  bit  jarring, 
however,  too  loud  and  too  infrequent. 

Perhaps  the  litmus  test  of  the  success 
of  Zero  Hour  is  its  effectiveness.  Try 
reading  a  newspaper  report  on  Central 


America  after  you've  seen  this  play.  If 
you  are  not  already  a  seasoned  cynic  of 
news  reports  on  Central  America,  you 
will  be.  The  GCTC  has  capped  their 
1985-86  season  with  a  winner.  O 


Growing  Up  in  a  Class  System 


by  Peimy  McCann 

In  1963,  14  seven-year-olds,  10  boys 
and  4  girls,  were  interviewed  for  a 
British  television  documentary  called 
7-Up.  The  purpose  of  this  film  was  to  ask 
children  from  different  classes  and 
regions  about  their  expectations  for  the 
future.  The  same  questions  were  asked  of 
the  same  subjects  at  seven  year  intervals 
in  three  later  films,  14  Up,  21  Up  and 
now  26  Up. 

21  years  later  these  children  are  full- 
grown  adults  with  children  of  their  own. 
They  pursue  a  variety  of  professions  in- 
cluding that  of  cabbie,  nuclear  physicist, 
math  teacher  in  London's  poor  East  End 
and  home  makers  without  careers.  The 
film  is  a  brilliantly  edited  melange  of 
scenes  from  the  three  previous  films. 

Showing  an  obvious  fascination  for  his 
subjects  and  his  material,  director 
Michael  Apted  exercises  the  ironic  editing 
and  narrative  techniques  which  film 
buffs  will  recognize  as  Greirsonian.  His 
work  is  rooted  in  the  tradition  of  the 
British  and  Canadian  documentary 
establishied  by  John  Grierson,  the  foun- 
ding father  of  Canada's  National  Fihn 
Board. 

Based  on  the  assumption  that  full 
socialization  of  an  individual  is  achieved 
by  the  age  of  seven,  Apted's  latest  film 
asserts  that  sociaUzation  is  ultimately 
class-determined.  The  rare  exception  to 
this  notion  is  Neil.  As  a  child,  he  is  bright 
and  precocious  but  by  age  28,  he  has 
dropped  out  of  Ufe.  Because  of  mental  ill- 
ness, Neil  is  unable  to  cope  with  life  and 
finds  himself  imemployed,  first  as  a 
squatter  in  a  squalid  London  flat  and 
then  as  a  resident  of  trailer  homes  in 
Northern  Scotland.  Neil  is,  however,  the 


FHm  still  from  Micheal  Apted's  "28  Up"  playing  at  the  Towne. 


most  thoughtful  and  intelligent  of  all  the 
subjects.  Unlike  some  of  the  working 
class  children,  he  aspired  to  university 
but  then  dropped  out.  Neil's  intelligence, 
compounded  by  his  mental  illness,  has 
caused  him  to  become  totally  margin- 
alized, barely  subsisting  on  Social  Securi- 
ty and  odd  jobs. 

Apted  takes  special  care  to  present 
Neil  sympathetically.  Spiritual  content- 
ment is  implied  by  the  change  in  his  en- 
vironment over  the  course  of  the  years 
between  ages  21  and  28.  At  21,  he  is  in- 
terviewed in  his  abysmal  London  flat  but 
by  age  28  he  is  seen  silhouetted  against 
the  Scottish  highlands.  Once  a  hopeless 
youth,  Neil  seems  like  a  tragically 


alienated  Dharma  bum.  But  in  spite  of 
being  ill  and  lacking  in  material  posses- 
sions, he  is  not  spiritually  beaten. 

Nick,  the  nuclear  physicist  has  also 
defied  class  barriers.  At  7,  he  is  a 
Yorkshire  farmer's  son.  Unlike  the  upper 
class,  sure-to-be  successful  children  who 
acquire  a  privileged  education  in  the 
private  school  system,  Nick  attends  a 
one-room  country  school.  Despite  his 
uninspired  beginnings,  Nick  matriculates 
to  Oxford  and  goes  on  to  become  an 
assistant  professor  in  nuclear  physics  at 
an  American  university.  The  fihn  implies 
that  intelligence  and  good  fortune  separate 
Nick  from  the  working-class  fate  of  the 
other  under-privileged  children. 


Apted  shows  the  upper  classes  little 
mercy  in  his  film.  Andrew,  Charles  and 
John  are  consistently  shown  together  to 
emphasize  their  uniformity  of  thought, 
dress  and  manner.  At  7,  they  are  horribly 
precocious  and  more  than  aware  of  the 
benefits  of  their  privileged  status.  At  28, 
only  one  of  the  three  consents  to  be  inter- 
viewed. Andrew,  now  a  well-off  lav^yer, 
is  frank  and" likable.  He  winces  at  his 
childhood  precociousness  but  makes  no 
apologies  for  his  upper-class  upbringing. 
While  he  has  hardly  been  politicized,  An- 
drew at  least  appears  to  have  learned 
compassion. 

The  treatment  of  women  in  the  film  is 
a  problem.  The  embarrassmg  dearth  of 
7-year-old  female  subjects  in  7  Up  causes 
Apted  to  included  wives  in  2fi  Up  in 
order  to  structure  into  the  text  a  stronger 
feminine  voice.  While  it  is  difficult  to 
atone  for  this  original  sin  of  omission, 
Apted  ends  the  film  on  a  provocative 
note. 

In  true  BBC  style,  the  narrator 
gushingly  summarizes  the  focus  of  the 
film  -  "Give  me  a  child  until  he  is  7  and 
I  will  give  you  the  man."  Apted  counters 
this  voice  of  patriarchal  authority  with  a 
last  shot  of  Jackie,  one  of  the  only  female 
subjects,  lifting  her  infant  into  her  arms. 
The  ironic  underwriting  of  the  narrator 
by  this  image  ends  the  film  on  a  note  of 
defiance  that  effectively  subverts  the 
patriarchal  pretensions  of  both  the 
original  film,  7  Up,  and  of  the  Grierso- 
nian  documentary  tradition  upon  which 
it  is  based. 

Despite  its  trying  length  (over  2 
hours),  28  Up  is  an  important  social  docu- 
ment that  tellingly  maps  out  British  socie- 
ty and  patterns  of  behaviour  engendered 
by  that  society.  □ 
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Untitled 


m  n  the  days  when  art  served  as  religious  propaganda,  illiterate  and  lowly  peasants  had 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  its  purpose  or  its  message. 

In  today's  world,  however,  even  the  semi-  and  the  very  literate  often  have  trouble 
relating  to  the  black  splotches  and  rusty  nail  displays  that  one  might  find  on  an  average 
tour  of  the  average  art  gallery.  We  of  high  birth,  royal  blood  and/or  post-secondary  educa- 
tion find  ourselves  face  to  ugly  face  with  pieces  of  work  so  inaccessible  that  they  virtually 
spit  on  four  years  in  tuition  fees  by  refusing  to  allow  for  even  the  most  brilliant  of  critical 
analyses.  A  typical  scenario  involving  the  pseudo-intellectual  in  a  modern  art  gallery 
might  unfold  like  this: 

The  victim  approaches  the  work  cautiously,  careful  not  to  grimace  too  noticeably  nor 
peer  too  anxiously  at  the  title  plaque  while  trying  to  figure  out  what  the  hell  it  is  that  s/he 
is  looking  at.  After  circling  slowly  and  speculatively  for  a  respectable  half  minute  or  so, 
s/he  casts  a  nonchalant  eye  at  the  title.  If  the  plaque  bears  the  inscription  "Untitled",  said 
victim  will  be  seized  by  confusion,  a  state  of  mind  soon  to  be  followed  by  guilt  for  never 
having  learned  the  proper  terminology  for  this  stuff.  If  the  victim  is  alone,  s/he  will  slink 
dejectedly  off  to  confront  the  next  masterpiece. 

If,  however,  the  victim  is  accompanied  by  friends  or  family,  s/he  has  one  of  two 
choices.  The  first  choice  involves  much  shovelling  of  pedantic  brown  matter,  an  exercise 
which  will  greatly  impress  the  victim's  companions.  'The  second  choice  is  to  engage  in  a 
display  of  real  or  mock  outrage,  exclaiming  loudly  and  indignantly:  "My  dog  could  do  that 
better  on  his  hind  paws!" 

As  a  victim  who  is  all-too  familiar  with  the  anxiety  of  trying  to  'understand'  art,  I  have 
become  obsessed  in  my  search  for  The  Meaning  of  Art.  When  faced  with  an  image  that  1 
cannot  relate  to  my  own  experience,  I  feel  cheated  because  it  has  not  served  my  expecta- 
tions. What's  more,  I  would  never  want  to  put  it  in  my  living  room. 

It  is  precisely  this  consumer  mentality  which  drives  modem  art  underground  where  it 
can  operate  in  a  world  outside  the  limitations  of  a  materialist  society.  Changing  sides,  I 
can  argue  that  the  artist  should  cultivate  a  social  conscience  and  lend  the  benefits  of 
his/her  talent  to  a  world  starved  for  a  good  rendering  of  malnourished  Ethiopians.  But  if 
we  begin  to  place  too  much  emphasis  on  its  serviceability,  we  face  the  danger  of  allowing 
the  aesthetic  standards  of  art  to  suffer  from  a  serious  decline  in  creative  freedom. 

Exhibits  like  Songs  of  Experience,  which  is  currently  showing  at  the  National  Gallery, 
may  well  be  the  light  at  the  end  of  this  dark  and  confusing  tunnel.  While  it  is  unques- 
tionably as  'modern'  an  exhibit  as  one  could  hope  to  find,  it  is  at  the  same  time  highly 
political  and  engaging.  The  use  of  text  in  many  of  the  installations  is  perhaps  an  indication 
that,  at  long  last,  the  artist  is  again  reaching  out  to  the  viewer  with  a  message  of  sorts.  We 
are  encouraged  by  the  artist  who  steps  bravely  out  of  the  Shell-of-Introspection  to  invite  a 
response  from  the  people  who  view  his/her  work.  Surely,  this  co-operation  between  the 
artist  and  the  viewer  is  more  productive  than  the  exchange  of  insults  that  occurs  when  an 
artist  alienates  the  viewer  from  the  work  by  rendering  it  too-subjective,  and  therefore 
making  it  inaccessible  to  his/her  audience. 


Some  of  us  may  never  recover  from  the  loss  of  the  polite  florals  and  the 
Wordsworthian  landscapes  which  have  been  retired  to  wallpaper  pastures.  But  take 
solace.  It  appears  that  we  have  finally  gotten  over  that  nasty  hump  called  Modernism  cind 
can  now  get  on  with  the  business  of  communicating  with  art. 

Nancy  Nantais 


The  Fine  Art  of  Experience 


by  Karim  Ramzi 
and  Nancy  Nantais 

Songs  of  Experience  is  a  series  of 
poems  by  William  Blake.  It  is  also 
the  title  of  the  latest  exhibit  at 
Canada's  National  Gallery  -  a  veritable 
swan  song  of  a  collection  including  what 
curators  Jessica  Bradley  and  Diana 
Nemiroff  consider  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant contemporary  art  produced  by  young 
Canadian  artists  in  the  past  five  years. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  Songs  of  Ex- 
perience (May  2-Sept.l,  1986)  rings  of 
lyrical  romance  reminiscent  of  Victorian 
poetry,  the  title  is  important  because  it 
gives  a  subtle  indication  of  the  textual 
content  which  pervades  most  of  this 
evocative  display. 

Although  the  inclusion  of  a  text  is  not 
unprecedented  in  art,  there  seems  to  be  a 
curious  obsession  among  this  particular 
group  of  artists  which  requires  them  to 
explain  their  work  to  the  viewer.  With 
the  exception  of  Mary  Scott's,  however, 
most  of  the  text  is  legible  and  coherent, 
revealing  the  artists'  desire  to  involve, 
rather  than  alienate,  the  viewer. 

The  involvement  of  the  viewer  is  yet 
another  dimension  of  the  exhibit  which  is 
implied  in  its  title.  Joey  Morgan,  in  her 
three-part  work  entitled  "Souvenir:  A 
Recollection  in  Several  Forms",  draws  the 
viewer  into  her  own  childhood  ex- 
perience through  the  combination  of  a 
sound  and  video  display,  a  series  of  free- 
standing doors  and  finally,  an  installation 
which  includes  a  destroyed  picuio  and 
bits  of  broken  glass  accompanied  by  a 
deliberate  narrative  score  composed  from 
hours  of  source  recordings.  Of  this  piece, 
Morgan  says,  "the  musical  training  I  had 
as  a  child  and  later  abandoned  was  in- 
cidental. However,  in  retrospect  I  realize 


The  Magic  of  Sao  Paolo  ( 1 985)  by  Joanne  Todd, 


that  I  had  a  technical  knowledge  of  music 
which  I  perhaps  brought  unconsciously 
to  the  work.". 

The  artist  looking  at  his/her  own  ex- 
perience in  retrospect  renders  an  am- 
bivalency  between  the  objective  and  the 
subjective  elements  in  this  exhibit.  In 
'The  Photographer",  David  Thomas  ex- 


plores this  idea  vrith  the  nofion  of  the 
divided  eye.  Viewers  are  allowed  in,  one 
person  at  a  time,  to  a  black  space  in 
which  random  portions  of  text  are 
suspended  in  darkness.  Purple  floures- 
cent  lights  and  fragmented  mirrors  sur- 
round the  lone  spectator,  creating  the  il- 


lusion of  the  body's  dislocation  from  its 
former  "visual  cohesion". 

There  is  one  artist,  Andy  Patton,  who 
responds  to  the  request  for  explanation  in 
his  work  with  shifting  uncertainty.  An  oil 
painter  of  representational  art,  Patton 
disclaims  the  necessity  of  the  artist  to  talk 
about  his  work,  He  is  quoted  in  the 
brochure:  "I  am  not  certain  that  having 
an  artist  speak  of  his  intentions  is 
necessarily  the  best  way  to  understand 
the  work  and  its  effects  or  its  meaning.  ... 
I  think  that  someone  else  -  a  viewer  - 
is  better  placed  to  answer  what  value  the 
disjunctive  aspects  of  my  work  might 
have." 

Joaime  Todd,  another  of  the  artists 
whose  work  is  rooted  in  realism,  also 
avoids  using  any  sort  of  text  to  explain 
her  work,  presumably  because  she  feels 
that  her  paintings  are  self-explanatory. 
Nevertheless,  she  too  sustains  the  theme 
of  the  subjective/objective  experience  by 
painting  herself  into  her  canvases.  In  the 
reproduction  of  "The  Magic  of  Sao  Paolo ", 
Todd  is  the  dark-haired  woman  who  con- 
fronts the  viewer  at  eye  level  with  a  can- 
did, almost  cynical  gaze. 

This  is  the  current  (soon  to  be  referred 
to  as  the  'old')  National  Gallery's  last  com- 
prehensive exhibit  of  contemporary  Cana- 
dian art.  The  fifteen  artists  who  have 
been  chosen  to  exhibit  their  work  hail 
from  various  parts  of  Ontario  and 
western  Canada.  No  artist  east  of  Mon- 
treal is  included,  however,  but  curators 
Bradley  and  Nemiroff  explain 
unapologetically  that  those  easterners 
whose  work  they  looked  at  did  not  fulfill 
the  mandate  of  the  exhibition  theme. 

An  interesting  and  varied  exhibit, 
Songs  of  Experience  should  not  be  missed. 
It  will  continue  showing  at  the  National 
Gallery  until  September  1.  O 
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Myth, 
magic, 

& 

the  minors 


Imagine,  if  you  will,  a  baseball  game 
lasting  for  forty  days.  Imagine  also 
most  of  the  game's  2614  innings 
being  played  in  the  pouring  rain.  Picture 
a  midget  mascot  barbecueing  baseballs  to 
dry  them  out,  and  a  giant  Indian  batting 
with  a  tree  root.  And  envision,  if  you 
can,  a  statue  of  a  black  angel  playing 
right  field. 

The  above  images  are  taken  from  The 
Iowa  Baseball  Confederacy.  W.P.  Kinsella's 
newest  tale  of  baseball  and  magic.  The 
images  and  the  setting  (a  marathon  ex- 
hibition game  being  played  in  the  middle 
of  a  deluge)  are  unusual  and  interesting, 
but  unfortunately  the  story  is  not  as 
much  fun  as  Kinsella  readers  have  come 
to  expect.  There  is  little  pleasure  in  play- 
ing baseball  in  the  rain,  and,  thus,  little 
joy  in  reading  The  Iowa  Baseball  Con- 
federacy. 

The  Iowa  Baseball  Confederacy  is  the 
story  of  Gideon  Clarke  and  his  obsession 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  Con- 
federacy did  exist.  The  problem  is  that  no 
one  else  in  the  world  remembers  the 
Iowa  bush  league,  and  not  one  record 
book  or  newspaper  article  can  be  found 
to  corroborate  Gideon's  knowledge. 
(Gideon's  knowledge  of  the  league,  its 
players  and  their  stats  was  magically 
transferred  to  him  from  his  father, 
Matthew,  when  Matthew  was  killed  by  a 
line  drive.  Matthew  obtained  his  informa- 
tion mysteriously,  years  earlier,  when  he 
was  struck  by  lightning.) 

The  characters,  the  places,  the  Con- 
federacy, are  all  taken  from  an  eariier 
Kinsella  short  story,  'The  Baseball  Spur", 
published  in  his  collection  The  Thrill  of 
(he  Grass.  Gideon  was  originally  named 
Jack,  but  all  the  other  characters  remain 
the  same.  There  is  Sunny,  Gideon's  tran- 
sient wife;  Stan  Rogalski,  a  36-year-old 
minor-league  fielder  who  still  dreams  of 
making  the  majors;  and  Stan's  faithful 
wife,  Gloria. 

Kinsella  expands  The  Baseball  Spur", 
taking  a  realistic  short  story  and  adding 
some  magic.  The  short  story  ends  with 
Stan  showing  Jack  (Gideon)  an  aban- 
doned dead-end  railway  track  dubbed 
The  Baseball  Spui^  because  it  used  to 
carry  fans  to  a  ballpark  every  weekend. 
The  Baseball  Spur  is  the  take-off  point  for 
The  Iowa  Baseball  Confederacy.  Gideon 
and  Stan,  while  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
spur,  slip  through  a  crack  in  time  to  one 
a.m.  on  July  4.  1908  -  hours  before  the 
magical  game  between  the  Chicago  Cubs 
and  the  Iowa  Baseball  Confederacy  All- 
Stars  is  scheduled  to  begin. 

Many  writers  take  short  stories  and 
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by  Betty  Dyment 


expand  them  into  a  novel,  but  few 
authors  retell  most  of  that  story  word  for 
word.  Kinsella.  however,  slips  into  this 
pattern,  and  many  pages  of  "The  Baseball 
Spur"  are  reprinted  with  only  minor  revi- 
sions. While  expanding  the  short  story 
was  a  good  idea,  re-using  passages  was 
not.  As  a  reader  familiar  with  Kinsella's 
previous  work,  I  felt  somewhat  cheated 
while  reading  the  lines  for  the  second 
time. 

Jack's  name  was  changed  to  Gideon 
for  symbolic  reasons.  The  biblical  Gideon 
plays  his  trumpet  to  deliver  Israel  from 
the  Midianites:  Kinsella's  Gideon  plays 
his  horn  at  the  beginning  of  the  ball  game 
and  is  the  mascot  for  the  Confederacy 
team. 

Another  biblical  story  used  in  the 
novel  is  the  story  of  Noah  and  the  flood. 
It  is  no  coincidence  that  Kinsella's 
mystical  ball  game  lasts  for  forty  days, 
and  is  played  in  the  middle  of  a  flood 
that  washes  away  the  town  of  Big  Inning, 
Iowa. 

The  parallels  with  Bible  stories  are  not 
used  for  moral  reasons.  Rather,  Kinsella 
seems  to  be  commenting  on  our  belief  in 
myths.  In  a  metaphor  which  compares  a 
crowd  making  way  for  a  fielder  to  catch 
a  long  ball  to  the  parting  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Kinsella  effectively  shows  the  similarity 
between  fantastic  biblical  events  and  his 
mystical  ball  game. 

The  Bible  is  not  Kinsella's  only  source 
of  myth.  He  also  makes  use  of  Indian 
legend,  or,  more  accurately,  creates  his 
own  legend.  The  game  is  riot  just  a  con- 
test between  a  bunch  of  ballplayers.  It  is 
also  a  power  struggle  between  a 
rebellious  Indian  named  Drifting  Away 
and  "the  grandfathers".  Throughout  the 
game  Drifting  Away  uses  his  magic  to  try 
to  help  the  Confederacy  win  so  that  the 
grandfathers  will  allow  him  to  be 
reunited  with  his  wife,  Onamata. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Kinsella 
has  introduced  Indians  in  his  fiction:  he 
has  written  many  short  stories  about  the 
lives  of  Canadian  Indians.  His  Indian 
stories  are  all  narrated  by  Silas 
Ermineskin,  an  inteUigent  youth  who 
writes  interesting  -  if  not  grammatically 
correct  -  stories  about  his  friends  and 
their  adventures  on  and  off  the 
Ermineskin  Reserve  near  Hobbema, 
Alberta. 

The  Hobbema  stories  are  all 
characterized  by  Kinsella's  sense  of 
humour.  In  describing  how  the  Indians 
try  to  adapt  to  the  white  man's  world, 
Kinsella  shows  the  absurdities  of  that 
world.  The  stories  are  sensitive,  witty, 
and  generally  realistic.  There  is  little 
magic  in  Hobbema,  save  that  which  is 


practised  by  Mad  Etta,  the  400-pound 
medicine  lady. 

In  most  of  his  baseball  stories  Kinsella 
has  switched  from  realism  to  magic 
realism,  and  The  Iowa  Baseball  Con- 
federacy is  the  most  fantastic  book  to 
date.  The  Indian  is  no  longer  mortal. 
Drifting  Away  is  a  mythical,  god-like  be- 
ing who  plays  with  fate.  He  is  not  in  any 
way  realistic.  However,  he  is  to  a  certain 
extent  believable,  especially  for  those 
fans  of  fantasy  who  are  willing  to  sus- 
pend their  disbelief. 

A  willingness  to  believe  in  magic  is 
essential  for  any  reader  of  Kinsella's 
baseball  fiction  because  Kinsella  does  like 
to  stretch  the  limits  of  the  reader's  im- 
agination. As  he  admits,  "I  like  to  keep  at- 
tempting the  impossible.  I  like  to  do 
audacious  things.  I  like  to  weave  fact  and 
fantasy.  I  like  to  alter  history."  Kinsella 
has  a  talent  for  making  the  impossible 
believable,  and  although  he  is  not  as  suc- 
cessful in  this  novel  as  he  is  in  his  earlier 
masterpiece,  Shoeless  Joe.  he  still  is  able 
to  lure  the  reader  into  his  mystical  ver- 
sion of  the  world. 

Not  all  of  the  characters  in  The  Iowa 
Baseball  Confederacy  are  supernatural. 
Most  of  them  are  "normal"  human  beings. 
Stan  Rogalski,  for  example,  is  a  complete- 
ly reahstic  character  -  an  aging  fielder 
who  still  dreams  of  playing  major-league 
ball.  By  drawing  the  normal  characters  so 
accurately,  Kinsella  anchors  his  magic  in 
the  mundane.  The  reader  believes  in  Stan 
and  Gideon,  and  thus  finds  it  easier  to 
believe  in  a  character  like  Drifting  Away. 

Interesting  and  believable  characters. 
Myth.  Magic.  Baseball.  The  Iowa  Baseball 
Confederacy  would  seem  to  have  all  the 
necessary  elements  of  a  successful  novel. 
Something,  however,  is  missing. 
Joy- 
In  Kinsella's  other  magical  stories, 
baseball  is  a  joyful  game.  Kinsella  writes 
about  the  excitement  of  the  contest,  the 
thrill  of  the  grass  and  the  romance  of  the 
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game.  Shoeless  Joe  is  a  novel  full  of  the 
charm  of  baseball  and  the  power  of 
dreaijis.  There  is  little  charm  or  romance, 
however,  in  The  /oU^a  Baseball  Con- 
federacy. 

None  of  the  players  in  the  marathon 
match  between  the  Chicago  Cubs  and  the 
Iowa  All-Stars  really  enjoy  the  game. 
They  don't  continue  to  play  for  forty  days 
because  of  their  love  of  the  game,  but 
because  of  a  mindless  determination  to 
win.  The  Cubs  would  be  embarrassed  to 
lose  to  a  bush-league  team,  whereas  the 
Iowa  players  would  love  to  beat  a  major- 
league  club.  Their  own  desires  to  win  are 
magnified  and  used  by  Drifting  Away, 
who  desperately  tries  to  control  the  out- 
come. 

The  magic  is  not  the  light  magic  of 
other  baseball  tales.  It  is  a  dark  magic 
that  forces  men  to  play  Uke  zombies, 
inning  after  inning,  while  their  shoes  and 
clothes  begin  to  rot  and  their  mental  and 
physical  conditions  deteriorate. 

Playing  baseball  in  wet  conditions  is 
almost  impossible.  It  certainly  is  not  fun. 
A  wet  ball  rebounds  off  the  bat  with  a 
dull  thud  and  stops  abruptly  when  it  hits 
a  puddle.  No  batter  could  enjoy  stepping 
into  the  muddy  batter's  box  under  such 
conditions,  and  no  fielder  can  play  his 
best  game  while  slipping  over  soggy  turf. 

Just  as  surely  as  wet  conditions  spoil  a 
baseball  game  in  real  life,  rain  ruins  The 
Iowa  Baseball  Confederacy.  A  baseball 
game  without  joy  is  not  what  we  expect 
(or  want)  from  Bill  Kinsella. 

The  Iowa  Baseball  Confederacy  is  not 
Kinsella's  best  work,  but  neither  is  it  a 
bad  novel.  Only  because  I  expected  so 
much  from  Kinsella  was  I  disappointed 
with  his  latest  book.  Kinsella  is  one  of  the 
best  writers  to  come  out  of  this  country 
(and  the  University  of  Iowa  Writers' 
School).  He  certainly  has  contributed 
much  to  the  rising  popularity  of  magic 
realism.  I,  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  take 
him  out  of  the  starting  line-up  quite  yet. 
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OF  A 

CAREER-RELATED  JOB 


International 
Students' 
Association 


Many  students  from  all  over  the  world 

arrive  in  Carleton  University  each 
September.  These  students  want  to  make 

Canadian  friends.  The  International 
Student  Centre  is  starting  an  International 
Student  Buddy  system  at  Carleton. 


BE  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  BUDDY 


As  a  buddy,  you  can  assist  with 

•  picking  up  new  students 
from  the  airport  in  August 
and  September 

•  hosting  an  international 
student  for  a  few  days 

•  showing  new  students 
around  Carleton  and  Ottawa 
during  Orientation  week 

•  sharing  your  perspectives 
about  Canadian  Culture  and 
social  life  with  them 

•  any  other  help  you  can  give 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  tlie  above,  please 
contact  the  International  Students'  Centre  at  564-6796, 
Room  127  G,  Unicentre. 

Show  you  care  -  be  an  International  Buddy 
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special  thanks  to  Parker  Robinson,  who  accepted  a  story  on  a  tight 
schedufe.  and  to  Kann  Bergen,  for  a  valiant  lir«  attempt,  and  (or 
putting  up  with  3  goof  of  a  news  editor  who  assigned  her  a  non- 
stonr.  Next  month.  . - 

A  belated  birthday  to  Nancy  Nantais.  honourable  mention  to 
the  two  Ben  Canada  men.  Steve  and  Dave,  and  good  tuck  to  Karim 
on  his  trip  to  Morocco.  We  love  you. 
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Alderman  loses  favor  with  CUSA 


by  Lee  Parpart 

A suggestion  to  alter  students'  munici- 
pal voting  rights  has  put  holes  in  a 
seven  month  old  v^orking  friendship  bet- 
ween CUSA  and  Capital  Ward  Alderman, 
Rob  Quinn. 

The  comment  that  started  the  rift  was 
part  of  a  presentation  Quinn  made  in  late 
May  to  a  City  of  Ottawa  Task  Force  on 
Municipal  Elections,  set  up  at  the  request 
of  the  Ontario  government.  Quinn,  who 
has  1,500  students  in  his  ward  (the  highest 
number  in  the  city},  approached  the  task 
force  with  recommendations  concerning 
student  voters. 

Although  Quinn's  exact  comments  are 
not  recorded,  an  Ottawa  publication,  Bet- 
ween the  Lines,  reported  in  its  May  issue 
that  Quinn  told  the  task  force  students 
should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  in  municipal 
elections. 

CUSA  councillor  Paul  Gross  brought 
the  article  to  CUSA's  attention  at  its  June 
16  meeting,  and  asked  CUSA  VP  external 
Beth  Brown  what  she  intended  to  do  about 
it.  Brown  Is  responsible  for  most  off- 
campus  matters. 

Brown  said  she  knew  about  the  article, 
but  hadn't  brought  it  before  Council 
because  she  wasn't  sure  of  the  context  of 
Quinn's  comments,  and  planned  to  bring  it 
up  with  him  in  person. 

When  Gross  asked  for  a  letter  to  be  sent 
to  Quinn,  objecting  to  his  comments, 
Brown  agreed  one  is  "definitely  in  order". 
After  meeting  with  Quinn  last  week, 
Brown  said  she  is  even  more  convinced  a 
letter  should  be  sent.  She  said  she  will  pre- 
sent a  draft  of  the  letter  to  Council  at  its  Ju- 
ly 3  meeting. 

Until  recently,  Quinn  was  considered 
one  of  CUSA's  strongest  allies.  He  has 
worked  to  relieve  the  student  housing  pro- 
blem and  to  win  a  reduced  rate  bus  pass  for 
students  since  he  was  elected  in 
November,  and  has  dealt  closely  with 
both  Simon  Tuck,  past  CUSA  VP-External, 
and  now  the  current  VP-External  Beth 
Brown. 

Diane  Holmes,  alderman  for  Well- 
ington Ward,  and  chair  of  the  elections 
task  force,  said  she  doesn't  remember 
Quinn  saying  students  shouldn't  vote,  but 
she  does  remember  him  raising  the  idea 
that  students  should  vote  in  their  home,  or 
parents',  riding. 

Currently  students  have  a  choice  of 
whether  to  vote  in  their  home  or  educa- 
tional riding. 

"Quinn's  position  was  that  he  wanted  to 
see  if  students  could  be  enumerated  and 
vote  in  their  home  ridings,"  said  Holmes. 

The  task  force  didn't  adopt  Quinn's 
idea,  instead  reinforcing  the  status  quo  of 
providing  an  option  for  students. 

Brown  said  she  is  satisfied  with  the  out- 
come, but  unhappy  that  Quinn  rnade  the 
recommendation  at  all. 

"If  he  feels  that  way  about  students, 
then  maybe  he  isn't  our  best  ally,"  she  said. 

In  an  interview  earUer  this  week, 
Quinn  claimed  he  was  not  out  to  "abolish 
the  option,  but  to  make  it  easier  for 
students  to  vote  in  their  own  election,  at 
home." 

Quinn  said  he  feels  the  usefulness  of 
keeping  the  choice  for  student  voters  "is 
debatable". 

Quinn  said  he  made  the  recommenda- 
tion for  a  number  of  reasons,  but  mainly 
because  he  was  disappointed  with  the 
voter  turnout  in  Carleton's  residence, 
which  he  thought  was  33  per  cent. 

According  to  the  city's  Chief  Election 
Officer,  Ross  Conlin,  actual  voter  turnout 
at  Carleton  was  49  per  cent,  one  per  cent 
higher  than  the  average  for  the  rest  of 


Capital  ward.  At  48  per  cent.  Capital  ward 
had  the  highest  voter  turnout  in  the  city. 

In  calculating  the  turnout  in  residence. 
Quinn  failed  to  take  into  account  that 
foreign  and  underage  students,  383  of 
whom  live  in  residence,  are  not  eUgible  to 
vote  at  the  local  level. 

Quinn  neglected  to  check  his  own 
results  against  the  official  ones,  and  made 
his  recommendation  to  the  task  force  with 
the  understanding  that  only  a  third  of 
Carleton  students  had  voted. 

"From  the  very  poor  turnout  at  Carleton 
and  the  fact  that  students  are  new  in  town, 
I  concluded  that  a  lot  of  them  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  cope  with  this  election,  and  that  it 
might  be  a  better  idea  to  help  them  vote  in 
their  home  riding,"  Quirm  said. 

But  Brown  said  in  addition  to  having 
some  honest  misconceptions  about 
students,  Quinn  probably  made  the  com- 
ment because  he  is  interested  in  reducing 
the  number  of  new  voters  in  his  ward. 

"Any  alderman  would  be  frustrated 
having  so  many  new  people  in  his  ward 
every  year.  It  is  harder  to  get  new  arrivals 
interested  in  the  issues  and  out  there 
voting." 

Brown  said  the  problem  with  this  is 
that  "for  Quinn  in  his  own  ward  ifs  a 
discriminatory  thing  against  students, 
because  they  make  up  the  greatest  block  of 
new  voters  in  his  ward  every  year." 

Quinn  did  poorly  in  residence,  with 
students  giving  him  only  17.39  per  cent  of 
their  vole.  His  two  main  opponents,  Dave 
Hagerman  and  Susan  Pond,  received  59.34 
and  21.52  per  cent  of  the  student  vote, 


respectively. 

Quinn  denied  absolutely  that  in  making 
his  suggestion  to  the  task  force  he  was 
lashing  out  against  students. 

"Fantasy.  There's  nothing  at  all  to  that 
viewpoint.  If  that  were  the  case,  would  I  be 
working  for  a  reduced  bus  pass  for 
students  or  trying  to  address  the  housing 
shortage?' 

In  explaining  his  position  on  student 
voters,  Quinn  said  students  could  be  excus- 
ed for  not  taking  an  interest  in  municipal 
issues. 

'They  have  a  lot  on  their  plate  without 
worrying  about  local  politics.  How  many 
really  are  going  to  in  their  first  few  years 
here  take  an  interest  in  their  municipal 
election,  and  really  why  should  they?' 

But  when  he  was  informed  voter  tur- 
nout at  Carleton  was  on  par  with  the  ward, 
Quinn  was  less  understanding. 

"If  thats  the  case,  then  it  was  a  tolerable 
turnout.  But  it  should  have  been  better, 
considering  the  students'  polling  station 
was  right  outside  the  cafeteria,"  he  said. 

Quinn  said  he  "helped  a  lot  of  sick  old 
people  to  the  polls  in  bad  weather,"  and 
didn't  have  much  sympathy  for  students 
who  "didn't  even  have  to  get  their  feet  wet." 

"Given  what  other  people  were  facing 
that  day,  I  wouldn't  pat  myself  on  the  back 
too  much, "  Quinn  said. 

Brown  said  after  her  meeting  with 
Quinn  that  she  was  "surprised  he  was  so 
down  on  students.  He  should  have  taken 
into  account  that  we  d-d  have  a  good  voter 
turnout,  but  he  just  could  not  be  made  to 
see  that." 


Quiim  gave  other  reasons  for  his  posi- 
tion that  new  students  should  vote  in  their 
home  ridings.  For  example,  he  argued  that 
students  develop  little  attachment  to  local 
politics  in  their  educational  riding  because 
they  are  visitors  there. 

"For  the  most  part,  students  are  just 
here  for  a  year  or  two  or  three,  and  most  of 
them  view  themselves  as  transients.  They 
don't  view  their  educational  riding  as  their 
home." 

But  Carleton  Alumni  Relations  Officer, 
Richard  Austen,  said  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  number  of  Carleton 
students  who  settle  in  Ottawa  after 
graduating  is  55  per  cent. 

Brown  said  in  addition  to 
underestimating  the  number  of  Carleton 
graduates  who  make  Ottawa  their  home, 
Quinn  downplays  students'  involvement  in 
their  educational  community. 

"A  great  many  student  concerns  are 
municipal,  and  hinge  completely  on  which 
alderman  gets  in.  They're  going  to  take  an 
interest  just  like  any  other  citizen,  and 
voter  turnout  in  the  last  election 
demonstrated  that.  If  this  is  to  be  students' 
home,  then  they  will  want  to  have  as  much 
control  as  possible  over  who  governs  it," 
she  said. 

Brown  is  currently  working  with  a 
number  of  other  aldermen  on  student  con- 
cerns, and  said  she  will  continue  to  look  for 
local  officials  who  can  "see  through  to  ally 
themselves  more  completely  with 
students."  D 
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Marvin  Glass:  Boolt  'em,  Danno. 


Glass  bounces  baby  theory 


by  Parker  Robinson 

You  say  you  would  like  to  have  a 
baby?  One  moment  please,  Marvin 
Glass  would  like  to  check  your  papers. 

Professor  Glass  has  taught  Philosophy 
at  Carleton  since  1967,  and  has  recently 
gone  on  the  radio  with  a  philosophy  of 
parenting  which  has  a  lot  of  people  upset. 

Glass  would  like  to  introduce  a  system 
of  mandatory  licensing  of  prospective 
parents  to  determine  their  reasons  for  wan- 
ting to  bear  and  raise  children.  The  main 
purpose  for  implementing  such  a  system, 
he  said,  would  be  to  prevent  child  abuse. 

According  to  The  Children's  Aid  Society 
of  Ottawa-Carleton,  the  problem  of  abuse 
is  serious.  In  1985  alone,  the  local  organiza- 
tion received  1,096  reports  of  suspected 
physical,  sexual  or  emotional  abuses  on 
children,  an  increase  of  300  from  the 
previous  year. 

Glass,  who  is  childless,  argued  that  if 
the  public  supports  licensing  for  adoptive 
parents,  they  should  support  it  for  natural 
parents  as  well.  The  application  process 
would  include  interviews,  educational  ses- 
sions, references,  biographical  question- 
naires and  counselling. 

After  an  evaluation  period  has  elapsed, 
a  decision  would  be  issued  on  whether  or 
not  the  couple  could  bear  children.  Glass 
stressed  that  a  refusal  would  not  necessari- 
ly be  permanent,  as  couples  could  opt  for  a 
state-financed  counselling  program  and  re- 
apply later. 

He  added  homosexual  couples  and 
single  parents  would  not  be  discriminated 
against,  and  a  couple's  political  beliefs 
would  bear  no  consequence. 

Glass  said  disqualifications  would  arise 
if  one  or  both  applicants  were  currently 
undergoing  psychiatric  treatment  for  over- 
ly aggressive  or  abusive  behavior,  if  one  or 
both  had  a  terminal  disease,  or  if  a  per- 
missive attitude  toward  corporal  punish- 
ment (spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child) 
surfaced   during   the  question-interview 


stage  of  the  application  period. 

Glass  said  the  ultimate  decision  of  who 
can  or  who  cannot  rear  children  would  rest 
with  the  same  people  employed  by  adop- 
tion agencies  now.  Unlicensed  children 
would  be  taken  away  if  still  in  the  infant 
stage. 

Reactions  to  Glass'  proposals  have 
generally  been  negative.  Liba  Duraj,  a 
Carleton  professor  of  Social  Work  and  an 
expert  on  legal  problems  relating  to 
children  in  family  protection,  said  she 
finds  Glass'  idea  of  licensing  parents  "ab- 
solutely inappropriate". 

Duraj  said  when  the  State  uses  the  law 
to  solve  problems  then  they  are  "using 
shortcuts".  She  added,  the  issues  of  paren- 
ting and  child  abuse  are  much  too  complex 
for  the  remedy  prescribed  by  Glass,  and 
that  "we  have  more  laws  than  necessary 
right  now." 

Alan  Muscovitch,  another  professor  of 
Social  Work  at  Carleton,  said  he  doesn't 
agree  with  Glass  that  ifs  possible  to  have  a 
non-biased  selection  process  for  parents. 

He  said  it  would  be  "difficult  to 
estabUsh  a  criteria  which  doesn't  reflect  the 
inequalities  of  the  existing  society." 

Pat  Russell,  Coordinator  of  Child  Abuse 
Programs  at  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
called  Glass's  theory  "extreme". 

While  Russell  said  she  agrees  that  peo- 
ple should  be  better  prepared  to  be 
parents,  she  feels  the  emphasis  should  be 
on  education  and  prevention  rather  than  "a 
cure-all  1984  society  all  over  again." 

Russell  said  she  does  not  understand 
how  Glass  could  prohibit  illegal  conception 
and  how  society  would  deal  with  the 
resulting  surplus  of  infants.  She  pointed 
out  that  presently,  abuse  rates  are  high  in 
foster  and  adoptive  homes. 

Glass  said  he  doesn't  foresee  the  parent 
licensing  issue  having  an  impact  on  society 
in  the  near  future,  but  predicts  within  the 
next  few  decades  it  could  be  a  topic  for 
lively  debate.  □ 
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Council  blocks  expense  account  raise 

by  Denise  Belanger  Gross  said. 

and  Lee  Parpart  Prnv^/  nr.tinr^;ii».   Kd.xT-m  — n  mm^bm   


ed  the  June  16  per  diem  proposal  "too 
vague",  and  questioned  whether  the  in- 
crease is  necessary,  since  "CUSA  ex- 
ecutives haven't  demonstrated  a  need  for 
one  in  the  past." 

McNeill  charged  that  reimbursement  is 
redundant,  since  "the  per  diem  is  intended 
for  executives,  who  are  already  paid.  As 
students,  we  don't  expect  our  executives  to 
be  living  like  Tories,"  he  said. 

CUSA  President  Robe  Haller  defended 
the  per  diem,  saying  council  members  can't 
be  expected  to  deal  with  visiting  represen- 
tatives without  money.  He  added,  "most 
deals  are  made  in  an  informal  situation, 
say  lunch,  and  not  in  the  boardroom." 

If  the  motion  fails  again  at  the  next 
meeting,  it  can't  be  reintroduced  a  third 
time  in  the  same  form.  But  minor  changes 
to  it  would  allow  it  to  be  brought  back  in 
the  form  of  a  new  council  paper. 

In  making  up  his  operating  budget,  to 
be  presented  to  council  at  a  July  10 
meeting,  Fahey  has  provided  for  an  in- 
crease in  conference  spending  which  he 
calculated  using  the  proposed  $20  per  diem 
rather  than  the  current  $12  one. 

Fahey  said  the  budget  increase,  which 
amounts  to  $200,  represents  the  maximum 
amount  that  will  be  made  available  for 
conference  attendance  by  councillors  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Fahey  estimated  there  will  be  one,  or 
possibly  two,  more  conferences  this  year. 

But  Alan  MacDonald,  VP-Services,  said 
this  number  is  wrong,  and  that  councillors 
are  already  being  chosen  to  attend  at  least 
four  conferences  this  year.  Two  of  these 
will  be  in  Ottawa,  he  said,  but  "at  least  one 
CUSA  member  will  probably  get  a  per 
diem  anyway." 

At  the  time  of  publication  Fahey  was 
not  available  for  clarification. 

Fahey  said  it  may  not  be  apparent  on 
the  operating  budget  that  he  calculated 
councillors'  conference  spending  using  the 
$20  per  diem  amount. 

But,  he  said,  he  is  not  trying  to  "slip 
anything  by  council,"  which  he  said  will 
scrutinize  requests  for  conference  funds  in- 
dividually as  they  are  raised  during  the 
year.  *  □ 


Fahey  wins  Oliver's  renovations  but  fails  to  boost  per  diem 


Oliver's  finally  gets  $  I  I  3,000  facelift 


CUSA  last  week  voted  down  a  pro- 
posal to  increase  its  per  diem  for 
meals  and  entertainment  by  $8,  but  the 
motion  is  expected  to  come  back  in  dif- 
ferent forms  until  it  passes. 

The  per  diem  is  the  amount  of  money 
council  members  and  CUSA  employees 
are  allowed  per  day  for  use  at  conferences 
and  on  other  business.  The  amount  -  $12 
for  expenses  -  has  stayed  the  same  since 
the  per  diem  was  first  implemented  in  the 
1980-81  session. 

At  a  May  20  meeting,  CUSA  Finance 
Commissioner  Brion  Fahey  moved  to  in- 
crease the  per  diem  to  $20,  plus  $25  a  day 
for  entertainment,  but  the  proposal  was 
sent  to  the  Financial  Review  Committee 
(FRC)  for  further  consideration. 

Some  councillors  objected  to  Fahey's 
comparison  of  the  proposed  CUSA  per 
diem  with  the  per  diems  of  government 
and  a  number  of  multi-million  dollar  cor- 
porations. 

CUSA  will  operate  on  a  budget  of  just 
over  $1  million  this  year. 

Fahey  recalled,  "When  I  first  brought 
the  comparisons  to  council  I  got  jumped  on 
for  looking  at  places  that  were  out  of  our 
league,"  adding,  "I  really  didn't  know  what 
to  compare  it  {the  per  diem)  to.  I  just  knew 
$12  was  ridiculous. 

After  some  discussion,  council  directed 
Fahey  to  look  into  the  per  diem  policies  of 
other  universities  and  associations 
operating  with  budgets  comparable  to 
CUSA's. 

Fahey  said,  despite  this,  he  thinks  most 
councillors  objected  to  the  wording  of  the 
proposal  more  than  the  $20  figure  he 
arrived  at. 

'The  biggest  problem  council  had  with 
the  first  proposal  was  with  the  word  enter- 
tainment. They  said  it  was  too  open  to 
abuse,"  he  said. 

A  revised  proposal  was  presented  to 
council  by  FRC  member  Ian  Skerrit,  at  a 
June  16  meeting.  The  word  'entertainment' 
was  changed  to  'receiving  guests  on  CUSA 
business'  and  Fahey  read  a  list  of  per  diems 
of  other  universities,  which  he  said  aver- 
aged $20. 

The  motion  failed,  with  councillors 
voting  11  in  favour  and  seven  against  it. 
Because  it  was  a  motion  to  change  policy,  it 
required  17  councillors'  support. 

Ironically,  Fahey  said  four  of  the  coun- 
cillors who  voted  against  the  proposal  were 
really  in  favour  of  it,  and  one  of  them  has 
agreed  to  reintroduce  it  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Roget's  rules  of  order  state  that  a  motion 
can  be  reintroduced  to  council  by  one 
member  of  the  prevailing  (or  winning)  side 
in  such  a  vote. 

Fahey  said  he  asked  a  councillor  who 
supported  the  increase  to  vote  against  it 
when  he  learned  that  councillors  who  ran 
for  CUSA  on  the  New  Voice  slate  would  be 
able  to  defeat  it. 

Fahey  criticized  certain  councillors  for 
voting  against  the  proposal  without  con- 
sidering the  revisions  he  made. 

"Council  asked  us  (the  FRC)  in  good 
faith  to  go  back  and  look  at  the  per  diems 
of  other  universities.  We  did  that,  then  in 
bad  faith,  a  minority  of  voters  voted  it 
down.  They  didn't  discuss  it  or  even  think 
about  the  new  proposal,"  he  said. 

Arts  rep  Paul  Gross,  who  voted  against 
the  motion,  said  he  thought  about  it  but 
disagreed  with  Fahey's  making  the  per 
diem  a  priority  for  council. 

"Of  all  the  problems  on  campus  and  in 
the  world,  Brion  seems  to  consider  the  big- 
gest problem  is  that  his  executives  occa- 
sionally have  to  pay  for  their  own  dinners," 


by  Alan  Knight 

After  months  of  staUing,  CUSA  finally 
gave  Oliver's  the  remaining  $38,887 
it  needs  for  its  renovations  last  week.  Some 
of  the  major  changes  coming  to  the  pub  in- 
clude the  installation  of  air  conditioning, 
replacement  of  the  roof  and  what  manager 
Charlie  Ewing  calls  "a  complete  faceliff  for 
the  interior. 

When  these  renovations  were  first  pro- 
posed the  total  cost  to  CUSA  was  estimated 
at  $140,000.  A  new  bid,  received  since 
then,  reduces  it  to  $113,387.  CUSA  covers 
only  one  third  of  this  because  of  $75,000 
already  in  a  renovation  fund  set  up  by  last 
year's  council. 

CUSA  Finance  Commissioner  Brion 
Fahey  defended  the  large  expenditure  in  a 
proposal  to  council  June  16,  saying  a 
renovated  Oliver's  will  become  "a  place  of 
pride  for  all  students,  not  just  those  who 
wish  to  buy  beer  cheap." 

Opposed  to  the  motion  was  special  stu- 
dent representative  David  Freedman.  who 
called  alcohol  "the  most  abused  drug"  in 
our  society.  Freedman  said  that  while  he 
did  not  oppose  CUSA  selling  alcohol,  he 


would  rather  see  the  money  for  renova- 
tions spend  on  "almost  anything  else",  par- 
ticularly other  more  valuable  services. 

Arts  Rep  Warren  Hik  was  also  con- 
cerned that  forces  beyond  CUSA's  control 
might  cause  a  considerable  drop  in 
revenue.  He  cited  the  university  ad- 
ministration's participation  in  Alcohol 
Awareness  programs  which  might  force 
Oliver's  to  become  a  strictly  sit-down  bar. 
A  sit-down  bar  would  reduce  the  number 
of  people  allowed  in  Oliver's  at  one  time. 

There  is  also  a  good  chance  the  drinking 
age  in  Ontario  will  be  raised  to  21,  which, 
Fahey  said,  would  reduce  revenues  fur- 
ther. 

Fahey  was  not  unduly  concerned  about 
these  possibilities.  He  said  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  at  the  moment  what  will  happen 
with  these  programs.  Even  if  they  do  come 
into  effect,  he  thinks  CUSA  would  be  bet- 
ter off  with  a  renovated  Oliver's  than  one 
that  is  getting  more  run  down  each  year. 
He  said,  however,  even  in  the  worst  possi- 
ble scenario,  "I  don't  think  Oliver's  will 
ever  lose  money." 

CUSA  hopes  that  these  renovations  will 
help  boost  sales.  In  his  brief  to  council  at  a 


June  14  council  meeting,  Fahey  argued 
that  even  though  Oliver's  is  currently  very 
profitable,  the  renovations  are  necessary  to 
maintain  this  success.  He  used  McDonald's 
as  an  example  of  a  very  successful  opera- 
tion that  regularly  changes  its  decor  at 
great  expense. 

He  hopes  the  renovations  will  increase 
respect  for  the  bar  among  students  and 
lead  to  a  decrease  in  vandalism,  currently  a 
serious  problem. 

Oliver's  has  not  had  a  major  renovation 
in  13  years.  It  has,  however,  undergone 
many  minor  renovations,  with  past  coun- 
cils contributing  between  $  10,000  and 
$20,000  a  year.  Last  year,  a  patio  was  add- 
ed at  a  cost  of  $14,000.  Fahey  called  these 
expenditures  "a  band-aid  solution",  and  said 
he  hoped  that  the  major  renovations  will 
remove  the  need  for  further  work. 

As  a  result  of  the  renovations,  Oliver's 
will  be  closed  for  eight  to  nine  weeks  star- 
ting in  early  July.  'The  patio  will  remain 
open,  and  tentative  plans  are  being  made 
to  move  the  pub  to  Porter  Hall  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  closure.  O 
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BOG  divestment  uncertain 


by  Ellen  Szabo 
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A report  tabled  in  the  House  of 
Commons  June  18  revealed  that  five 
of  the  22  companies  operating  in  South 
Africa  do  not  adhere  to  standards  outlined 
in  the  Canadian  Code  of  Conduct. 

The  Code  was  designed  to  improve  the 
working  conditions  of  blacks  in  South 
Africa  and  for  the  last  eight  months  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Code,  Albert  Hart,  has 
been  collecting  data  on  the  activities  of 
each  company  with  respect  to  South 
Africa. 

The  five  companies  charged  with  pay- 
ing black  workers  wages  less  than  that 
needed  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of 
living,  as  set  by  researchers  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Africa,  are  Falconbridge  Ltd., 
Dominion  Textiles,  Massey  Ferguson,  Bata 
Ltd.  and  Moore  Corp. 

Carleton  president  William  Beckel  said 
he  has  not  yet  received  the  report  but  ex- 
pects to  have  it  soon  and  will  be  "checking 
their  investments  against  the  guidelines," 
established  in  it. 

Beckel  said  he  did  not  know  how  long  it 
would  take  for  Carleton  to  completely 
divest  in  all  of  these  companies,  and  added 
there  is  a  chance  it  "may  not  divest  at  all", 
depending  on  the  outcome  of  further  in- 
vestigation into  the  findings. 

"We  want  to  give  companies  a  chance  to 
conform  or  do  something  positive  before 
deciding,"  Beckel  said. 

The  Board  of.  Governors  |BOGI  is 
responsible  for  Carleton's  endowment  fund 
which  is  invested  in  over  100  companies. 
According  to  Beckel,  "five  of  these  com- 
panies have  major  influence  and  activities 


in  South  Africa." 

Beckel  said  if  the  companies  do  not 
meet  the  standards  outlined  in  the  code, 
BOG  "will  get  rid  of  the  stock  as  quickly  as 
possible  without  damaging  the  other  stocks 
that  they  have  interests  in." 

Martha  Clark,  a  member  of  Carleton's 
pension  fund  committee,  said  no  firm  deci 
sions  have  been  made  yet  for  divesting 
pension  plan  funds.  She  said  they  have 
"decided  to  wait  for  a  ruling  from  their 
lawyer  as  to  their  legal  standing"  and  "for  a 
copy  of  the  Hart  report  which  we  have  not 
received  yet." 

During  a  meeting  in  early  March  with 
the  Toronto  Investment  Management  Inc., 
the  firm  responsible  for  investing 
Carleton's  money,  Clark  said  that  they 
"would  not  advise  us  one  way  or  another" 
about  possible  divestment.  A  letter  from 
the  company  dated  May  22,  1986  states 
that  "the  South  African  stocks  amounted  to 
6.5%  of  the  pension  plan  fund."  There  is  a 
total  of  $160  million  in  the  fund. 

The  pension  fund  is  invested  m  10 
South  African  related  companies,  in- 
cluding such  firms  as  American  Express, 
Alcan,  and  Johnson  &  Johnson.  Alcan  has 
recently  disposed  of  their  South  African  in- 
terests. 

Clark  said  the  two  main  problems  they 
face  is  that  there  is  "no  clear  cut  definition 
of  a  company"  and  that,  being  trustees, 
they  have  "a  requirement  under  law  to  get 
the  best  returns  as  possible"  for  staff  and 
faculty  who  pay  into  the  fund. 

She  said  a  formal  position  will  be 
discussed  over  the  summer  and  will  be 
acted  on  as  soon  as  possible.  D 


Hebert  splits  book  profits 


by  Charlatan  Staff 

While  a  team  of  Katimavik  supporters 
scrambles  for  the  cash  to  patch 
together  a  new  program  for  Canada's 
youth,  the  senator  who  starved  himself  to 
give  them  the  chance  will  be  making  a  lit- 
tle money  -  selling  the  story  of  his  fast.  - 
Senator  Jacques  Hebert  said  only  some 
of  the  proceeds  from  his  upcoming  book 
about  his  21-day  March  hunger  strike  in 
the  Senate  lobby  to  protest  the  demise  of 
Katimavik  will  go  to  the  program  - 
perhaps  40  per  cent,  perhaps  less  depen- 
ding on  the  amount  of  money  he  makes. 

"I  need  the  money...  I  have  five 
children,"  said  Hebert,  who  is  head  fund- 
raiser in  the  effort  to  refinance  Katimavik, 
a  program  that  gave  young  people  an  op- 
portunity to  do  community  work  while 
learning  about  other  parts  of  Canada. 
Hebert  co-founded  the  original  program. 

Senators  are  paid  $54,000  a  year,  plus 
an  $8,000  tax-free  expense  allowance. 

Hebert,  who  signed  his  contract  with 
Optimum  Publishing  June  20,  expects  to 
receive  a  10-per-cent  royalty  on  his  book, 
21  Days  -  One  Man's  Fight  for  Canada's 
Youth. 

The  author  of  about  30  books,  Hebert 
said  he  donated  the  proceeds  of  his  last 
one,  Have  Them  Build  a  Tovjer  Together,  to 
Katimavik. 

Optimum  will  donate  five  dollars  of  the 
$13.95  list  price  for  every  book  sold. 
Publisher  Michael  Baxendale  said  Op- 
timum decided  to  publish  the  book  in 
paperback  instead  of  hardcover  to  make  it 
affordable  to  young  people. 

Meanwhile,  a  spokesman  said 
employees  at  the  Montreal  head  office  of 
Katimavik  are  closing  the  books  on  the  old 


Heticft:  It's  tough,  living  on  $62,000 1  year. 

program  and  spending  their  spare  time  try- 
ing to  start  the  new  Katimavik  with  public 
and  private  support. 

Hebert  will  not  release  the  latest  figures 
on  the  amount  of  pledges  received  by  the 
rescue  team. 

"I  need  a  few  weeks  before  I  can  give 
figures."  he  .said.  The  senator  expects  bet- 
ween 500  and  1,000  participants  when  the 
program  opens  in  September. 

Federal  funding  for  the  program,  which 
paid  youths  $  1  a  day  plus  $  1 ,000  at  the  end 
of  their  nine-month  stint,  ended  this 
spring.  □ 


Artificial  intelligence  comes  to  CD. 


by  Michael  MacDonald 

On  the  verge  of  making  great  strides 
into  the  second  computer  revolu- 
tion, Carleton's  department  of  Systems  and 
Computer  Engineering  faces  funding  cut- 
backs, stiff  competition  and  tough  moral 
choices. 

Carleton  is  one  of  three  universities  in 
Canada  chosen  this  month  by  Sperry  Infor- 
mation Systems  of  Mississauga  to  develop 
applications  for  Artificial  Intelligence  (AI) 
-  a  computing  process  which  attempts  to 
mimic  human  reasoning  by  manipulating 
physical  symbols  rather  than  abstract 
equations. 

Even  though  the  department  was  given 
$200,000  worth  of  hardware,  software  and 
training,  project  coordinator  Archie  Bowen 
admits  much  more  funding  is  needed  if 
students  are  to  get  involved  next  year. 

Bowen,  a  systems  engineering  pro- 
fessor, said  he  has  yet  to  make  his  "pitch"  to 
granting  agencies  like  the  National 
Research  Council  (NRC(,  and  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Coun- 
cil (NSERC)  and  he  said  he  is  aware  the 
NRC  has  had  to  tighten  its  purse  strings  in 
the  wake  of  a  $70  million  cutback  deah  by 
the  federal  government  two  weeks  ago. 

NRC  pubUc  relations  officer  Patricia 
Montreuil  said  "things  don't  look  too  rosey 
right  now.  i  hope  the  Minister  of  Science 
and  Technology  realizes  when  he  makes 
cuts,  he  decreases  our  chances  of  being 
competitive." 

Bowen  was  surprised  to  learn  a  similar 
research  and  development  team  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa  recently  received 
close  to  $1,000,000  in  grants  from  NRC, 
NSERC,  and  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
and  those  funds  could  easily  top 
$2,000,000  in  the  near  future. 

Director  Douglas  Skuce  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Ottawa  Computer  Science  depart- 
ment is  seeking  to  develop  a  computer 
based  "advisor  system"  for  Ottawa  based 
computer  software  film  Cognos  Incor- 
porated. 

The  new  software  will  be  used  by  com- 
puter operators  to  get  "intelligenf  advice 
about  the  use  of  Cognos  products. 

Skuce  said  Sperry  and  Cognos  won't  be 
competing  for  the  same  market,  but  both 
universities  make  requests  for  funding 
from  the  same  granting  councils.  Skuce 
described  the  search  for  funding  as  "a 
friendly  competition". 

But  Bowen  conceded  his  efforts  to 
secure  funds  from  the  two  granting  coun- 
cils would  be  more  difficult  since  Skuce 
had  received  such  large  sums  for  develop- 
ment of  similar  AI  technology. 

"I  think  we're  up  against  a  tough  situa- 
tion," said  Bowen.  "I  guess  Doug  is  a  better 
hustler  than  I  am."  Bowen  went  on  to  ex- 
plain his  department  is  working  on  a  much 
more  pragmatic  approach  to  AI,  but  his 
concern  over  the  competition  for  funds 
was  evident. 

Asked  is  his  department  would  con- 
sider signing  a  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  National  Defence  (DND)  to  apply 
AI  technology  to  weapons  systems  such  as 
missile  defence,  Bowen  said  he  had  no 
qualms  about  the  possibility. 

"If  they  had  enough  money,  I'd  be  in- 
terested," he  said.  Bowen  pointed  out  the 
potential  for  security  leaks  would  be  too 
great  for  DND  to  consider  such  a  project 
and  those  working  on  the  project  wouldn't 
be  able  to  gain  any  academic  clout  for  their 
work.  "If  we  couldn't  maintain  our  right  to 
publish,  then  no  way!  We're  not  a  contrac- 
ting house,"  he  said. 

Bowen  said  researchers  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Ottawa  had  worked  on  confidential 
projects  for  DND  in  the  past.  Skuce  said  his 
department  wasn't  involved  in  doing  any 
work  for  DND  right  now,  but  would  not 
comment  on  the  possibihty  for  future 


defence  contracts. 

Bowen's  own  projects  include  the 
development  of  an  "expert  system"  that  will 
allow  contractors  and  systems  engineers  to 
interact  with  a  computer  program  using 
common  language.  This  would  speed  up 
the  process  of  designing  and  maximizing 
the  production  of  various  physical  plants. 

These  "expert  systems"  utilize  a  process 
known  as  "knowledge  engineering"  to  com- 
bine textbook  learning  with  insight  gained 
through  experience.  In  much  the  same 
way  a  seasoned  mechanic  can  diagnose  the 
ills  of  your  car  just  by  listening  to  the 
engine,  AI  allows  a  computer  to  select  op- 
tions based  on  "rules  of  thumb"  already  put 


into  the  program. 

Professor  Bowen  is  acutely  aware  of  the 
potential  his  work  has  for  huge  profits  in 
commercial  industry.  He  is  candid  about 
discussing  the  profit  motive  behind  his 
work,  and  he  sees  no  need  to  turn  his 
knowledge  of  AI  towards  more 
humanitarian  objectives. 

"I  have  nothing  against  making  money," 
said  Bowen.  "If  we  don't  generate  wealth, 
there  would  be  no  one  to  distribute  it.  I 
make  no  apologies  for  seeking  more  pro- 
ductivity for  Canadian  industry,"  he  said. 

Sperr/s  new  AI  computer,  dubbed  the 
Explorer,  will  also  be  used  to  develop  of- 
fice  applications   and  communications. 


Bowen  said  his  department  has  a  major 
contract  with  Bell  Northern  Research  to 
develop  an  AI  system  for  fault  detection  in 
cellular  telephones. 

In  September  of  '87,  Bowen  hopes  to  of- 
fer a  course  in  knowledge  engineering  for 
undergraduates;  but,  first  he  has  to  concen- 
trate on  swinging  a  deal  with  the  NRC. 

Of  the  $5.8  billion  spent  on  R&D  in 
Canada  last  year,  over  $2.5  billion  came 
from  universities  and  the  public  sector. 

Carleton  received  $12.5  million  worth 
of  grants  and  sponsored  research  last  year. 
Just  over  two  million  dollars  went  to  the 
department  of  Engineering.  □ 


Off-campus  students  get  committee 


by  Louise  Slobodian 

The  establishment  of  an  Off-Campus 
Advisory  Committee  is  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  efforts  by  CUSA  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  help  integrate  off-campus 
students  more  fully  into  Carleton  Ufe. 

Alan  MacDonald,  CUSA  VP-Services,  is 
coordinating  the  committee,  which  is  still 
in  the  forming  stage  and  needs  one  more 
off-campus  student.  It  will  be  made  up  of 


MacDonald  said  concern  exists  in 
CUSA  and  the  administration  that  off- 
campus  students  may  have  a  bad  ex- 
perience in  first  year  because  they  don't 
meet  people  and  get  involved  in  campus 
life. 

CUSA  is  currently  setting  up  a  TV 
lounge  for  off-campus  students,  to  give 
them  a  place  to  meet  and  discover  whafs 
happening  around  Carleton.  The  lounge 
will  be  on  the  raised  area  behind  the 


several  CUSA  councillors  and  two  students  Academic  Book  Shop  on  the  first  floor  of 

at  large.  the  Unicentre. 

MacDonald  said  the  function  of  the       Bulletin  boards  will  be  available  in  the 

committee  will  be  to  generate  ideas  on  how  lounge  for  students  to  sign  up  for  activities 

to  help  off-campus  students  "make  friends  and  intramural  sports  teams, 
and  feel  more  a  part  of  the  university."  Carleton    VP-Administration  Charles 

MacDonald  said  with  only  1300  spaces  Watt  has  been  working  with  CUSA  to  give 


in  residence,  90  per  cent  of  Carleton 
students  live  off-campus.  He  pointed  out 
these  students  don't  have  an  established 
social  network  upon  entering  the  universi- 
ty, and  a  greater  effort  is  needed  to  make 
them  feel  at  home. 

The  committee  will  target  two  main 
groups  of  off-campus  students,  MacDonald 
said. 

The  first  are  students  from  the  Ottawa 
area  who,  MacDonald  said,  may  either 
drift  away  from  their  high  school  friends  or 
keep  only  these  friends  and  make  no 
others. 

The  second  group  consists  of  students 
from  out  of  town,  especially  those  in  first 
year,  who  come  to  Carleton  and  may  feel 
isolated  and  lonely  living  off  campus. 


off-campus  students  more  attention.  Watt 
said  the  administration  supports  the  at- 
tempt because  "a  student  happy  at  Carleton 
will  stay  at  Carleton"  and  because  students 
will  find  it  easier  to  cope  with  academic 
pressures  if  they  experience  fewer  social 
ones. 

He  added,  a  student  who  doesn't  make 
friends  or  join  any  clubs  or  organizations 
may  find  his  stay  at  Carleton  unsatisfac- 
tory and  not  want  to  come  back. 

To  prevent  this,  last  year,  the  ad- 
ministration organized  a  'fun  day,  held 
before  CUSA  orientation,  which  attracted 
500  people.  Students  were  orgemized  accor- 
ding to  their  Hving  place  in  Ottawa,  in 
order  to  help  them  meet  people  who  live 
near  them,  Watt  said.  The  event  will  be 


flacPonald:  helping  OC  fludeno  cope 


held  again  this  year. 

The  admistration  also  created  the  full- 
time  position  of  off-campus  advisor  last 
year.  Dawn  Brown  is  the  current  advisor. 

Another  program  Watt  has  proposed  to 
the  Carleton  Alumni  Association  is  a  take- 
off on  the  "Block  Parent  Plan".  It  involves 
pairing  first  year  students  with  Carleton 
alumni  who  are  still  living  in  Ottawa.  So 
far,  the  plan  is  only  tentative.  □ 


Begin  begins  as  head  of  women's  studies 


by  Lynn  Marchildon 

Carleton's  women's  studies  program 
received  a  prestigious  boost  the  se- 
cond week  of  June,  when  former  federal 
cabinet  minister  Monique  Begin  was  ap- 
pointed the  chair  of  the  program. 

Jill  Vickers,  coordinator  of  the 
Carleton's  women's  studies  program  said 
Carleton  and  the  University  of  Ottawa  |U 
of  O),  jointly  received  a  $500,000  grant 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  almost  a  year 
ago  to  finance  the  hiring  of  a  "distinguished 
research  chairperson"  for  women's  studies. 

She  said  many  other  universities  with 
women's  studies  programs  applied  for  the 
grant  as  well,  but  it  was  the  Ottawa  univer- 
sities who  eventually  got  it.  They  liked  our 
proposals  the  best,"  she  said,  adding  that  "it 
is  a  very  important  legitimization,"  of  the 
women's  studies  programs  at  both  the 
universities. 

Vickers  said  a  search  team  of  three 
academics  from  both  Carleton  and  U  of  O 
was  formed  last  September  to  find  an  ap- 
propriate person  to  fill  the  position.  She 


Begin  to  chair  women's  studies 


said  Begin  was  chosen  from  a  final  short 
list  of  four  applicants. 

Begin's  four  year  term  as  research  chair 
starts  September  1.  She  will  be  teaching  a 
fourth  year  policy-analysis  course  in 
women  and  health  in  January.  In  addition 
to  teaching,  Begin  will  be  conducting  her 


ovm  research  and  supervising  student 
research. 

Vickers  said  Begin  plans  to  finish  her 
book  on  medicare  and  then  she  vrill  begin 
research  for  a  book  on  the  "Yvettes",  a 
Quebec  women's  group  who  fought  against 
the  Parti  Quebecois'  bid  for  separation. 
Vickers  said  Begin  will  not  be  doing  any 
administrative  work. 

From  1967  to  1970,  B^gin  worked  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women  and  contributed  to 
its  final  report.  Begin  was  elected  to  parlia- 
ment in  1972  and  held  several  posts  in  the 
Liberal  cabinet,  including  Minister  of  Na- 
tional Revenue  and  Minister  of  Health  and 
Welfare.  In  1984.  she  resigned  as  Minister 
of  Health  in  John  Turner's  cabinet. 

In  addition  to  $500,000  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  each  school  contributed 
$125,000. 

Vickers  said  the  $750,000  will  be  put  in- 
to an  endowment  fund  so  the  position  of 
distinguished  research  chair  for  women's 
studies  can  be  financed  indefinitely  with 
the  interest  earned  by  the  fund.  D 
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Premiums  not  paid 


Summer  is  a  time  to... 

lie  in  the  sand, 
get  a  tan, 
but  also  to 
PLAN! 


SIAC 

The  Student  Issues  Action 

Committee) 
will  be  meeting  evenings 
over  the  summer 
to  plan  for  the  fall. 


Hot  issues  include: 

•  Presentation  to  Liberal  Task  Force 
on  post-secondary  education 

•  Bus  Pass  —  plan  of  attack 

•  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
and  Ontario  Federation  of  Students 
"funding  the  future"  campaign 

•  Underfunding  surveys  on  campus 

•  Rental  policies 

•  and  much  more! 


If  you  are  interested, 
please  contact 
Beth  Brown,  VP  External 
564-4380  or  drop  by  — 
Room  401  Unicentre 
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by  Karin  Bergen 

Confusion  over  the  payment  of  CHIP 
premiums  to  the  members  of  the 
Carleton  University  Academic  Staff 
Association  (CUASA)  should  be  straighten- 
ed out  in  July  said  David  Van  Dine, 
manager  of  academic  staff  relations. 

The  problem  began  in  May  when  facul- 
ty, instructors  and  librarians  represented 
by  CUASA  noticed  that  a  negotiated  in- 
crease in  OHIP  premiums  had  not  been 
fully  added  to  their  salaries. 

In  a  three-year  contract  signed  in  May 


'85,  the  administration  agreed  to  pay  25  per 
cent  of  each  employee's  OHIP  premium  as 
of  May  '85.  The  OHIP  payment  was  to  in- 
crease to  35  per  cent  on  May  '86  and  then 
further  increase  to  50  per  cent  on  May  '87, 
Pat  Finn,  CUASA  business  manager 
and  a  member  of  the  six-person  negotiating 
team,  said  she  thought  the  error  occurred 
"because  of  a  foul  up  in  middle  manage- 
ment." 

Van  Dine  agreed.  "It  was  simply  a 
misunderstanding  on  our  part,"  he  said, 
and  now  "ifs  simply  a  matter  of  going  back 
and  correcting  it."  □ 


Grant  lets  C.U.  hire  women 


by  Kim  Jarmyn 

Carleton  will  receive  $513,971,  as  its 
share  of  a  provincial  plan  to  spend 
$84  million  to  help  Ontario  universities 
hire  new  faculty  members,  said  the  univer- 
sity's President,  William  Beckel. 

Beckel  said  the  provincial  faculty 
renewal  fund  will  provide  500  new  faculty 
appointments  at  Ontario  universities  bet- 
ween now  and  1991. 

A  press  release  announcing  the  alloca- 
tion mentioned  that  an  emphasis  would  be 
placed  on  hiring  women. 

Although  he  said  he  "isn't  sure  how 
many  new  staff  members  will  be  hired  at 
Carleton,"  Beckel  said,  "the  money  will  be 
used  not  only  to  hire  women  but  where  the 


greatest  need  exists." 

Fran  Klodawsky,  the  Status  of  Women 
Coordinator  at  Carleton,  said,  "I  do  think 
that  the  money  will  be  used  to  hire 
women.  Above  and  beyond  that  Carleton 
is  making  a  broad  effort  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  women  faculty  members." 

Statistics  from  the  University  data  book 
show  that  women  make  up  15.5  per  cent  of 
all  Carieton  staff.  Women  hold  2  of  89.5 
positions  in  the  engineering  faculty  and  7.6 
of  119  positions  in  science.  And  men  out- 
number women  in  senior  positions  3  to  1. 

Beckel  said,  "we  have  tried  over  the 
years  to  increase  the  number  of  women 
faculty  but  there  just  wasn't  enough 
money.  Now  it  is  possible."  □ 


Unicentre  sells  S.A.  cigs 


by  Lee  Parpart 

The  Unicentre  Store  has  sold  almost 
300  packs  (over  $700  worth)  of  South 
African-linked  Rothman's  cigarettes  in  the 
past  two  months,  according  to  store 
manager  Johnathon  Hodge. 

CUSA  facility  shelves  were  restocked 
with  the  cigarettes  within  a  few  days  of 
May  1,  when  a  motion  adopted  by  last 
year's  council  to  ban  them  expired. 
Disagreement  over  whether  or  not  to 
reinstate  the  ban  resulted  in  council  voting 
on  May  14  to  postpone  the  decision  until 
September,  when  a  referendum  on  the 
matter  may  be  held. 


Same  time  next  year... 


by  Lee  Parpart 

"C*  or  the  second  year  in  a  row, 
CUSA  has  passed  a  motion  to  try  to 
rename  the  Arts  Tower  after  former 
Liberal  Prime  Minister  and  one-time 
Carleton  Chancellor,  Lester  B.  Pearson. 

And  for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  the 
idea  was  presented  to  council  by  Paul 
Monlezun,  a  fourth  year  Carleton  student 
and  past  president  of  the  Young  Liberals  at 
Carleton. 

Councillors  voted  15-1-2  on  the 
perennial  motion,  pledging  their  support  to 
try  to  convince  the  university's  administra- 
tion to  rededicate  the  tower  when  renova- 
tions underway  on  its  glass  facade  are 
finished. 

In  his  first  proposal  to  rename  the 
building  in  1985,  Monlezun  wrote,  "the 
association  of  Carleton  University  with  so 
prominent  a  man  as  Pearson  cannot  help 
but  raise  the  universit/s  stature  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public." 

In  a  second  proposal,  Monlezun  reveal- 


ed that  the  university's  president,  William 
Beckel,  opposes  the  renaming. 

"...he  (Beckel)  indicated  to  me  that  he 
was  hesitant  about  'opening  up  this  can  of 
worms'.  It  seemed  to  him  that  any  talk  of 
renaming  a  building  on  campus  would  give 
rise  to  cries  of  other  names  and  the  whole 
affair  would  end  in  a  fight,"  Monlezun 
wrote. 

As  it  occurred,  another  name  was  sug- 
gested for  the  tower.  During  discussion  of 
the  motion  at  CUSA's  June  16  meeting  arts 
proxy  Andrew  McNeill  recommended 
CUSA  try  to  rename  the  tower  after  the  im- 
prisoned leader  of  the  banned  African  Na- 
tional Congress,  Nelson  Mandela. 

McNeill  said  the  move  would  be  a  way 
of  "showing  Carleton  students  that  CUSA 
disagrees  with  apartheid." 

The  suggestion  drew  a  few  laughs,  but 
no  discussion,  as  a  vote  was  called. 

If  the  administration  agrees  to  the 
rededicatiop,  Pearson  will  be  the  sixth 
Carleton  Chancellor  to  be  honored  with  a 
building  name.  q 


The  earth's  survival 


It 

I        This  was  one  of  the  power- 
I    ful  suggestions  which  musician 
Pete  Seeger  recently  offered  to  help  ensure  a 
positive  fate  for  our  earth. 

From  June  4  to  8,  Ottawa  proudly  played 
host  for  the  third  biennial  conference  on 
The  Fate  Of  The  Earth,  previously  held  in 
New  York  City  and  Washington  D.C.  For 
four  days  the  classrooms,  lecture  theatres  and 
halls  of  Ottawa  University  were  alive  with 
19  panel  discussions  and  92  workshops.  It 
brought  together  hundreds  of  activists  from 
the  Peace,  Environment,  Social  Justice  and 
Development  movements  from  across 
Canada  and  around  the  world. 

The  two  major  themes  running  through 
the  conference  were:  Share  the  vision  and 
People  for  a  change.  The  conference  created 
a  sensation  of  world  wide  solidarity,  a  feeling 
that  groups  working  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  humanity  across  the  globe  are  in  fact 
part  of  one  grand  movement  and  provided 
delegates  with  insights  of  the  highest  quality 
into  the  links  between  human  suffering,  en- 
vironmental break-down,  the  military  build- 
up and  the  nuclear  threat. 

Two  of  the  conference's  most  outstanding 
panelists  were  a  couple  of  "good  Americans", 
Pete  Seeger  and  George  Wald.  Seeger  is  a 
man  who  has  certainly  paid  some  dues.  At 
67  he  has  been  a  dedicated  social  activist  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  He  began  his  career  play- 
ing with  Woody  Guthrie  and  was  a  member 
of  the  The  Weavers  before  being  found  in 
contempt  of  Congress  and  blacklisted  in 
1955  at  the  height  of  the  McCarthy  era. 
Seeger  speaks  in  careful,  quiet  tones  and 
radiates  down-to-earth  folk  wisdom.  The 
conference  got  off  to  a  jovial  start  when 
Seeger  announced  before  playing:  Tm  sorry 
thai  I  don't  represent  my  government  here, 
but  then  again  they  don't  represent  me 
either.' 

Seeger  opened  his  contribution  by 
describing  himself  as  "deeply  involved"  in  his 
home  town  in  upstate  New  York.  When 
people  ask  him  which  "cause"  is  the  most  im- 
portant, he  always  answers  that  it  is  best  to 
contribute  right  where  you  live.  "It's  like  a 
group  of  people  trying  to  push  a  big  log  up  a 
hill.  You  push  where  you  can."  Someplaces 
are  muddier  than  others  and  sometimes  you 
may  slip  a  little  but  every  push  helps.  Seeger 
cited  the  clean-up  of  the  Hudson  River  as  an 
example  of  how  this  philosophy  can  work. 
Because  of  his  and  other  area  residents'  ef- 
forts, the  middle  pan  of  the  Hudson  River  is 
now  "swimmable"  and  Seeger  is  optimistic 
the  whole  river  will  be  cleaned  up  within  the 
next  ten  years.  He  said  it  gladdens  him  to  see 
trade  unions  fighting  for  clean  work  place 
environments  and  suggested  they  should  join 
in  the  struggle  for  a  clean  planet.  Otherwise, 
"we  are  robbing  the  next  generation  of  its  in- 
heritance" just  as  employers  robbed  workers 
of  their  health. 

Seeger  theorized  that  if  our  world  does 
survive,  future  historians  would  have  a  name 
for  this  age  of  trouble  and  change  just  as  we 
now  refer  to  a  cenain  period  of  history  as 
the  Renaissance.  He  concluded  by  warning 
people  never  to  get  too  serious. 

In  contrast,  Wald  was  deadly  serious,  hard 
nosed  and  precise.  Wald  is  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Biochemistry  at  Harvard 
University  and  the  co-recipient  of  the  1974 
Nobel  Prize  for  Physiology  and  Medicine.  In 
addition,  he  is  a  noted  author  and  peace  cam- 
paigner. Wald  began  by  relating  a  message, 
compiled  by  Nobel  Laureates,  which  he  had 


recently  given  to  Soviet  leader  Gorbachev 
after  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  present  to 
Reagan.  The  message,  "clear,  short  and  to  the 
point",  consisted  of  the  following  four  point 
plan  for  nuclear  disarmament:  1)  Pledge  of 
no  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  2)  Stop  all 
nuclear  testing  and  negotiate  a  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  "We  would  be  in 
a  different  world  now  if  the  1963  Partial 
Test  Ban  Treaty  had  been  comprehensive."  3) 
No  star  wars.  4)  Deep  reductions  in  existing 
nuclear  stockpiles.  Deep  means  deep.  "The 
numbers  game  is  for  the  birds.  Halving  the 
existing  stock  of  weapons  would  bring  no 
change  whatsoever."  According  to  Wald, 
three  to  five  per  cent  of  the  existing  stock 
would  be  sufficient  to  provide  a  "verifiable 
deterrent  of  destruction." 

Wald  outlined  the  plan:  The  Soviet 
Union  has  made  a  pledge  of  no  first  use.  The 
USA  and  NATO  retain  the  right  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  in  a  conventional  war.  The 
USSR  is  abiding  by  a  unilateral  test  ban  trea- 
ty, The  US  continues  to  conduct  nuclear 
tests.  The  Soviets  have  no  intention  of 
developing  star  wars  because  they  know  that' 
any  star  wars  system  can  be  overwhelmed 
simply  by  launching  more  and  more  missiles* 
and  decoys.  This  counter  to  Star  Wars  pre-  , 
empts  any  reductions  in  nuclear  stockpiles. 

Wald  says  one  tragic  thing  stands  in  the 
way  of  peace  —  the  Reagin  administration. 
He  notes  that  with  "astonishing  unanimity", 
heads  of  state,  former  US  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  Nobel  Laureates,  scientists  and  pro- 
bably even  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  agree  "right  down  the  line"  that  these 
four  points  reveal  the  first  steps  on  the  path 
to  peace.  And  although  the  peace  movement 
will  always  phrase  its  demands  in  terms  of 
both  superpowers,  Wald  maintains  that  the 
arms  race  "is  an  American  thing  and  always 
has  been."  From  1945  to  the  present,  the 
Americans  have  always  been  five  years  ahead 
of  the  Soviets  who  have  been  struggling  to 
catch  up. 

In  an  intensely  political  speech  at  the 
opening  plenary,  Wald  talked  about  the 
"other  world",  the  Third  World,  the  world 
of  poverty  which  lives  in  the  shadow  of  the 
"overdeveloped  world."  We  in  the  developed 
worid  like  to  say  that  it  has  generally  been  a 
lime  of  uneasy  peace  since  World  War  Two. 
Wald  rattled  off  some  frightening  figures  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  this:  Since  1945,  83 
wars  between  43  third  world  nations  have 
left  between  one  and  five  million  soldiers 
dead  and  ten  million  civilian  refugees.  There 
are  now  40  million  standing  troops  and  800 
million  "chronically  hungry"  in  the  Third 
World.  "The  Third  World  does  not  care 
about  nuclear  war,  it  has  its  own  war  —  the 
war  against  poverty  and  disease."  And  these 
impoverished  nations  owe  an  impossible  400 
billion  dollar  debt. 

According  to  Wald,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  lends  nations  money 
to  allow  them  to  pay  the  interest  on  their 
outstanding  loans  and  imposes  harsh  austeri- 
ty measures  on  the  people  of  ihse  countries. 
The  IMF  works  against  democracy."  Wald 
said.  "Elected  governments  can't  cope  with 
this  economic  oppression,  but  dictatorships 
can."  These  dictatorships  have  no  problem 
obtaining  credit  to  buy  supplies  of  weapons 
which  they  use  to  control  their  own  people. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  massive  third  world 
debt  can  never  be  paid.  But  in  the  meantime, 
it  throws  third  world  residents  deeper  into 
poverty  as  governments  starved  for  foreign 
capital  are  forced  to  divert  more  and  more 


money  towards  payment  of  interest  charges, 
Wald  called  on  the  Third  World  to  "simply 
say  no!"  He  would  like  to  see  the  Third 
World  "utterly  repudiate"  its  debt.  He 
speculated  that  such  an  action  would  throw 
the  world  monetary  community  into  chaos 
and  force  Western  governments  to  bail  out 
the  banks. 

Wald  said  he  has  never  seen  anything  like 
the  attitudes  and  policies  of  the  present  US 
administration:  "It  horrifies  me  and  sends 
shivers  down  my  spine."  The  United  States  i; 
now  seeking  to  control  nations  by  debt.  For 
example,  Reagan  stated  that  the  US  would 
consider  easing  Mexico's  staggering  debt 
repayment  schedule  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed concern  over  that  country's  friendly 
relations  with  Nicaragua.  "Blackmail,  pure 
and  simple,"  exclaimed  Wald. 

On  a  local  level,  a  Fate  Of  The  Earth 
public  forum  called  Teople  for  a  Change" 
featured  an  impressive  panel.  The  convenor 
was  Marion  Dewar,  President  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  of  Canada  and  former  Ot- 
tawa mayor.  The  topic  of  the  forum  was 
Teople  for  a  change"  and  the  line-up 
included  Guujaaw,  a  Haida  Indian  from 
South  Moresby,  who  sang  an  ancient  Haida 
war  song  and  hesitantly  declared  that  his 
people  were  at  war  with  Canadians  who 
were  trying  to  steal  and  destroy  their  land, 
and  Margot  Kidder  of  Superman  fame  who 
spoke  of  the  need  to  get  involved  in  local, 
progressive  politics. 

Another  panel,  "People,  Power  and 
Vested  Interests",  began  with  a  presentation 
by  Dewar.  Dewar  said  that  we  must  "educate 
to  empower  people"  and  shared  her  own  ex- 
periences in  municipal  politics.  Under  her 
administration,  the  process  at  Ottawa  City 
Hall  was  opened  up.  Dewar  noticed  that 
developers  and  landlords  were  always  much 
better  represented  than  tenants  and  com- 
munity groups.  By  the  very  fact  of  their 
wealth  and  ownership,  these  powerful  in-  i 
terests  exercised  considerable  power  and  werel 


able  to  hire  solicitors  to  monitor  and  lobby 
City  Hall  full  time.  When  Dewar  hears  of  a 
problem  her  response  is  to  "Get  to  it!"  In  the 
face  of  strong  opposition,  Dewar  initiated  a 
plan  by  which  ordinary  citizens  were  able  to 
get  resources  and  assistance  to  make  their 
voices  heard.  Another  panelist,  Carol 
Phillips,  pondered  why  we  keep  electing 
politicians  whose  best  friends  are  giant  cor- 
porations. 

One  of  the  conference's  most  outstanding 
events  was  a  lecture  on  hunger  by  author 
Frances  Moore  Lappe.  It  is  impossible  to 
visualize  how  many  people  starvation  afflicts, 
but  Lappe  tried  to  simplify  it.  Every  three 
days  as  many  people  die  of  malnutrition  as 
in  the  nuclear  explosion  at  Hiroshima.  She 
explained  that  millions  are  starving  not  as  a 
resuk  of  'nature's  stinginess"  but  because  of 
human  mismanagement.  Half  of  the  world's 
agricultural  land  is  used  to  grow  food  to  feed 
livestock  when  it  is  a  scientific  faa  that  "we 
don't  need  meat  "  Enough  grain  is  grown  to 
feed  the  world.  Lappe  attributes  world 
hunger  to  a  'scarcity  of  democracy."  People 
are  powerless  in  the  face  of  hunger,  most 
private  land  is  owned  by  people  not  held  ac- 
countable for  the  use  of  it.  Cash  crops  like 
tobacco  and  cotton  are  grown  while  people 
starve.  Lappe  cited  land  reform  programs  like 
that  of  Nicaragua  as  offering  the  potential  to 
eliminate  hunger  at  the  local  level. 

I  left  the  conference  with  the  impression 
that  the  ideas  discussed  really  do  have  the 
power  to  change  the  world.  The  conference 
drove  home  the  point  that  we  must  opt  for 
a  political  choice  that  will  represent  our 
views  and  interests.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
not  continue  to  elea  the  same  interests  who 
have  placed  the  planet  in  its  present  condi- 
tion. And,  as  Marion  Dewar  n^ver  missed  an 
opportunity  to  point  out,  in  Canada  we  have 
such  a  choice.  And  therein  lies  the  fate  of 
he  earth.  □ 

by  Paul  Gross 
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130  The  Driveway,  designed  by  Ottawa's 
Barry  Hobin,  is  a  multiple  family  dwelling, 
successfully  incorporated  into  the  scale  and 
the  mood  of  the  more  traditional  homes 
along  the  Driveway.  Triangular  and  circular 
shaped  turrets  are  playful  elements  included 
to  emphasize  the  aspect  of  Delight  found  in 
all  of  Hobin's  work,  (top) 

Carleton  graduate  Jim  Colizza's  private  home 
is  narrowly  squeezed  between  two  older 
homes  on  Echo  Drive.  The  free  standing 
entrance  and  extensive  lattice  work  lend  il 
the  appearance  of  welcoming  warmth  and 
security,  (right) 

More  like  a  fortress  than  a  building  for 
public  use,  the  new  provincial  Coun  House 
on  Elgin  Street  has  a  forbidding  entrance. 

Standing  in  severe  contrast  to  the  old 
Teacher's  College,  it  seems  to  have  missed 
the  opportunity  to  complement  the  beauty 
of  its  smaller,  historically  important 
neighbour,  (below) 


The  classic  symmetry  of  the  Supreme  Cour,  of  Canada  provides  a  grandiose  sense  of 

entrance  Austere  yet  welcoming,  this  is  a  building  that  belongs  to  IheTeer  fnH 

the  aesthetic  approval  of  the  casual  observer  ^  """"" 
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Esoteric 
Architecture: 


Firmness.  Commodity.  Delight 
According  to  the  classical  defin- 
ition of  architecture,  these  are  the 
three  essential  ingredients  in  any  successful 
building. 

Of  the  three,  Delight  -  or  beauty  —  is 
that  aspect  of  architecture  which  separates  it 
from  the  field  of  mere  mechanics  and  puts  it 
into  the  realm  of  Art.  But  this  subjeaive  no- 
tion of  beauty  and  how  strongly  it  should  be 
considered  in  the  design  of  a  building  is  what 
has  caused  the  current  rift  between  two  op- 
posing faaions  in  Carleton's  School  of 
Architecture. 

This  upheaval  only  reflects  what  must 
surely  be  an  international  split,  between 
those  who  adhere  to  the  functional  aspects  ol 
architecture  and  those  who  advocate  a  more 
ethereal,  more  academic  approach  to  it.  In 
the  first  school  of  thought,  the  glass  box 
high  rise  that  dominates  our  cities  is 
respected  because  it  is  energy  efficient  and 
therefore  cost-reductive.  In  the  opposing 
camp,  an  abstract  model  of  a  two- 
dimensional  building  is  admired  for  its  depic- 
tion of  the  individual  designer's  poetic  vision. 
It  is  the  latter  idea  of  poetic  vision  which  has 
taken  over  in  recent  years  at  Carleton's 
School  of  Architecture. 

The  greatest  advocator  of  the  'Architect  as 
Visionary'  is  former  Director,  Alberto  Perez- 
Gomez,  whose  influence  on  the  School  has 
been  enormous.  According  to  Mark 
Glassford,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  school, 
Terez-Gomez  is  the  best  thing  they've  had 
happen  to  the  School  since  they  opened  the 
doors  way  back  in  '68."  Perez-Gomez' 
adherence  to  the  notion  of  architeaure  as  a 
tool  for  interpreting  the  "truth  of  reality"  is  3 
theory  which  both  current  students  and  re- 
cent graduates  have  seized  upon  as  the 
answer  lo  the  architect's  role  in  society.  In 
practice,  this  means  that  the  architect 
translates  his/her  own  personal  vision  of  the 
world  mto  a  tangible  object  which  may  or 
may  not  function  as  a  building. 

This  idea  is  exemplified  in  the  model 
built  by  Mark  Glassford  for  the  architecture 
exhibit  which  took  place  at  Gallery  101  last 
March.  After  a  full  year's  exploration  of 
Steve  Reich's  Music  for  Eighteen  Musicians, 
Glassford  produced  this  model  which  he 
defines  as,  "the  reality  that  I  interpret 
through  the  music."  He  makes  no  attempt 
to  pass  the  work  off  as  a  plausible  living 
space,  stating  that  it  is  more  like  a  private 
diary. 

The  translation  of  one  medium  of  art 
(music,  poetry)  into  the  art  of  architecture  is 
a  new  and  slightly  confusing  phenomena  for 
the  amateur  observer.  Once  again,  we  are  re- 
quired to  adapt  our  understanding  to  this 
contorted  version  of  something  that  once 
seemed  so  simple  -  a  building.  The  models 
displayed  m  the  afore-mentioned  exhibit 
looked  more  like  abstract  sculpture  than 
architecture.  But  Glassford  counters  this  ac- 
cusation with  the  reminder  that  many  post- 
modern sculptures  are  actually  'spaces'  for  the 
viewer  to  inhabit,  such  as  Frenchman  Yves 
Klein's  exhibit  of  an  empty  art  gallery. 

The  split  between  ideological  camps  at 


Mark  Glassford,  from  the  graduating  class  of 
'85  built  this  model  based  on  his  inter- 
pretation of  Steve  Reich's  Music  for  Eighteen 
Musicians.  A  drastic  depanure  from  the 
functional  notion  of  architecture,  this  is  an 
example  of  the  architert's  poetic  vision  of  the 
world. 
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Algonquin  Autobody,  226-741d,  46  Claopaira  10% 
Apple  Auto  Glass,  S26  3980,  2-8S0  Industrial  Av«.  *  1  S% 

Auto  Renaissance  82,  77S-24e9,  70  Leduc  (Huli)*S101 
•4S0  palm  job  ■■do-il-yoursoll  garage  min.  2-hr  renlal'  '52 


Cobwebs,  Trsssursrs  From  Ths  Attic,  3  Chippewa* 
224-0512  'CDlleclBbles,  china.  Ilnsn,  laya,  antiques 

The  Country  Clover  Co.,230.ia93,  55  William 

Logan  Anllques,233-8943,  1097  Bank 

McKay  Furniture  Antiques  A  Lighting  * 
746-4547,  29  Beschwood  'repairs  &  purchases 

New  Beginnings,  728-1010 
374  Richmond  Rd.  •cQlleclors 


A-1  APPLIANCES 

500  OLD  ST.  PATRICK  ST. 
OTTAWA,  ONTARIO,  KIN  9G4 
230-7505 

"We  buy  and  sell  appliances.  " 


B.  in>home  only 
233-0368 
741  1874 
726-6344 
836-4222 


Beso  Appliances,  233-iesi 
843  Somaisel  SI.  W.  'repairs 
Billy's  Appliances  'basic  se 

1)  1002  Somerset  W. 

2)  268  Durochor,  Vanior 

3)  Oumaurler  Plais 

4)  Hwy.  m,  KanatalStiltsvllfe 
B.N.  Used  Appliances,  232-1590,  777  Somerset  W  10% 
Bryan's  Refrigeration,  722-9316  *10% 

1323  Wellington  St.  -parts  &  labour 
Capital  City  Appliance  Sales  A  Service  *10% 
225-1207.  1600  Merlvale  fid.  'all  appliances 

Cook's  Home  Appliance  Repairs,  731  9799    *  10% 
1743  Edgehlll  'service  calls  (eicluding  parts  S  labour) 
Electric  Shaver  Specialists,  235-3511.  26  Slaler  10% 
Vanler  Used  Appliances,  233-4585.  207  DalhoustolO''^^ 


Canadian  Art  Weaving,  235-6594  *10% 

244  Bank  St.  'all  notions 
Display  Mounting,  563-4060,  14D-8B0  Wellington  10% 
Gisele's  House  of  HeedlecraH,  728-31 14  1 0% 

1276  Wellingslon 
Lynwood  Ceramics  Ltd.,  820-0054  *  40% 

0-25  Norltislde  Rd.  'over  S100  selected  Hems 
Malen  Framing  Accents  Decore,  224-051S  *2S% 

1430  prince  01  Wales  Or.  'custom  Iraming 
Mulll  Crafts  A  Gifts,  523-2223.  2467  Kaladsi  '*20% 

■How  To  Do  Crall  Books 
Murray  Yarns  A  CraHs  Ltd.  10% 

1)  Billings  Bridge  Plaia  523-6271 

21  SI.  Lauren!  Plaza  749-7807 

3)  Orleans  Mall  624  8544 

Rainbow  Glassworks,  234-2661.  519  Bank  '10% 

'finish  goods,  hobbylsl  supplies  (no  soldering  irons) 
Sunburst  Ceramics,  224-2379,  1744  Woodward  '10% 

■lirst  purchaio  "2  classes  *  'FREE 

Triloglum,  837-1018.  eSOS  Jeanna  D-ArC,  Orleans    *  10% 

'crochal  and  knilling  yarns 


AUTO  RENAISSANCE 
82 

Collision  —  Rouille 
Michanique 
ESTIMATION  GRATUITE 

Aussi  departemenl  fait  le  tot  m6me 
Pres.  Fernand  Roy 

70  Leduc,  Hull,  Que. 

Do  It  Yourself 

1.  Body  work  and  paint,  S35  daily 
plus  tax,  For  garage  including 
paint  room, 

2.  Paint,  material  and  garage 
for  most  cars,  $147. 

Price  for  paint  is  based  on 
1-gallon  group  #1  acrylic  enamel. 

3.  Mechanic,  welding,  etc.,  bay  rent 

$4  per  hour  for  first  hour, 
others  $3  par  hour.  Tax  extra. 

We  Do  It 

A  $450  paint  job  witfi  Traders  Discount 
Certiticale  only  $349,  most  cars. 
Open  daily  8am<11pm;  Sat.,  8am:4pm 

AUTO  RENAISSANCE  82 

70  Loduc,  Hull,  Qusbac 

778-2469 


Albert  Cosmetics,  563-0969,  i5i  Sparks  *$S 
'laclal  '  'olhai  sanrlcet  and  products  *  *  1 0% 

Alive  With  Colour,  230-1363,  90  Sparks  'analysis  *  1 0% 
AlU  Vlata  Beauty  Salon  A  Electrolysis  '20% 

733-7666,  1571  Alio  Vista  Or.  'hair  slyles,  slocliolysis 
Bridal  Makeovers,  722-6794,  Carllngwood  Mall  '10% 
■bride  ft  bridal  parlies 

Colours,  236-6426,  346  Somsrsal  *  1  5% 

'consullallona  or  cosmelic  purchases 
"Let  Artist  Ann  Ortan  Do  Your  Colors"  '$5 

746-2404.  ■SSO  color  consult 

Maja's  Hall  Works,  723-1859,  4  Granlon  '30% 

'sculptured  nails,  manicure 
McLean  Electrolysis,  722-6794,  Carllngwood  '10% 

Sle.  214  'parmaninl  hali  lemoial 
Merle  Norman  Cosmetics,  230-1383,  30  Sparks  10% 
Mirolr  Maglque.  233<836'1,  75  Alttarl  St.  'Free 

■IS  minules  e'eclrolysis  IS10  vbIubI 
Studio  Jaclnthe,  2740  Si.  Joseph,  Orleans 

824-1463  'elaclrolysis  ft  cosmolology 
Tan  A  Tone,  722-8161,  917  Cariing  'services 


Big  Al'a,  224-0795,  197-B  htorica  Oi  'labour 
Don  Sports,  829-4444,  2565  Basallne  Rd. 

'labour  on  tune-up  on  IO*spead  bicycle 
F.I.C.  Cycles,  233-7703.  313  Dalhousle  -acces 
Fresh  Air  Experience,  729-3O02, 

IZ91  Wellinglon  'repairs 


Dor*  Marine,  236-8991.  1721  Woodward  '16% 

'Suzuki  oulbosrds  ft  Peterborough  boats  '  *20% 

"snowblowers  In  stock  '"Poulan  chain  •  *  * S 1 00 

13700  ft  4000  ■•■*lB*n  ft  garden  eqpt.  *  •"10% 


•10% 


•S% 


Class  A  Service  Centre,  7444150. 1515 SI,  Laurent*  10% 

Donavans  Autobody,  722-9262.  877  Boyd  Ave.  *S% 

■replacement  body  parts 
Oult  Plaza  Service  Stn.,  746-0898  ^10% 

330  McArlhur  'wheel  alignment  'front  end  parts 
Haddads  Body  Shop,  235-5264.  ii5  Rochester  10% 
HAN  Automobile,  744-2965,  436  McArthur  'labour*  10% 
Jat  Sat  Aulo  Clinic  A  Wash,  6230-4424, 1 17  Glebe10% 


Arlene's  Invitations.  226-6567 

Impressions  of  Lnve,  C<84S40,  8-2087  Bai 
invllillons  ft  eccesaoHai.  weddinas. 


Building  Suppt 


Aluminum  Warehouse,  727-09)  i 

S  Cleopatra  'auppllad  ft  Instilled  products 
Canadian  Aluminum  Products  Calupro  Can.*40% 

740-6619,  1487  Cyrville  ftd  'window  ft  doors 
Flamingo  Garden  Sheds,,  663-1429 

218  Industrial  A*.  Gtiinaau 
Geatlon  Francois  Gultard,  664-2615 

Cr  Eaidley.  Aylmar  '*l«*l  door 
HAM  Drywaii  Ltd.,  224  3518 

1100  Falaiie  Rd  'inslallallon  ft  supplies 
Quaansway  Commercial  Door  Service 

225-6557,  S-43  Granlell  Cres  'perls 


SSO 


•49% 


•10% 


*10% 


Bonaventura  Art  Works,  825-2206,  nR7  Cedaiview' 

Calllgrammes  Gallery,  234-4732,  311  Oalhousie 

'tramlng 
Carmel  Art  Gallery  -< 

11  196  BanV 

2)  240  Sparks  230-6011 
PJ's  Olde  Print  Gallery,  230-4349,  343  Somerset' 

■custom  framing  "unliamed  original  anllqueprlnls*  ' 
Studio  II,  722-9BG2,  3561  Richmond  ' 

"unlramed  prints  and  posters 
Taateluliy  Yours,  722  394B,  1 123  Wollinglon 
Zyan  Collection,  233-1064,  99  Rideau  


•10% 


Automobile  Appe 


Polyshine,  521-1800.  1768  Oueensdale  Ave. 
■5-yr.  paint  lieatmeni  (no  wa«  guaranlee).  or 
complele  ear  cleanup  ft  prolecllon  package 

Tidy  Car,  224  0174,  1980  Baseline 


Adrlatica  Body  Shop,  236-3508,  34  Bee. 

•complete  paint  job 
A.O.  Automotive  Supplies,  830-2272 
2B0r  St.  Joseph  Blvd.,  Orieant 


Jim  Thurlow  Auto  Repair  'labour 

1)  575  Gladstone  235-1600 

2)  1768  Oueensdale  521-1800 

Joe's  Car  Radio,  722-3990,  51  Richmond  10% 
National  Aulo  Sound,  'car  sleieo  Inslallallon     *  10% 

1)    9-1325  Leeds  748-3865 

21    3-17  Grenlell  Ores.  723-2027 
Pat  Roberts  Automotive,  726-3137  *  10% 

1277  Wellington  'labour  on  cars  ft  small  trucks 
Spartan  Auto  Care73i-247S,  1692  Bank  *$3S  •  '$40 

■Inlerior  shampoo,  '  'glatlng.  "  'ruslprooling  *  '  *  $50 
Swan's  Garage,  226-2452,  1457  Woodrolle  5% 
Top  Vslu  Gas  Bar,  521-8424,  450  tndusirlel  'tune-up'  10% 
TreHs  Tire  Center,  731-0740.  SSO  Industrial  S14.95 

'oil  lube  ft  Iran  liller  -f  26-polnt  inspection 
Twin  Equipment  Ltd.,  745-7035  •I  5% 

6-1626  Cyrvllle  Rd  'elr  conditioning  check-up 
Unico  Auto  Repair,  233  2053,  457  Gladslone        *  10% 

'on  min.  S20  service 
Vally  Auto  Glass  A  Trim,  633-5330,  ^$25 

RRI  KanalB'inlerior  cleanup  during  *  *  1 0% 

window  installalion"upholslefy  repair 
Vans  Plus,  728-S530,  868  S  Boyd  Ave.  *  1 0% 

'accas.  for  sumool,  running  boards,  caps,  windows 
Walhley  Shell,  521-4405.  731-1576.  2232  SI.  Laurent  'S'U 

'parts  with  service 
Wally  Becker  A  Sons,  729  6327  -car  *S200 

1000  Wellingion  '-parts  ft  labour  on  repair  '  *  10% 


Trillium  Bakary,  235-1316,  209  Belmont 


IUEENSWAY 

HOB  SBWCE  IB 

couuenciAL  -  residential 
SALES  -  SERVICE 
ft  INSTALLATIONS 

•  oon  »iws  -  nwc  sns  -  Dim  cum 

•  cm  Hons .  MTw  odor  renk 
.6uss-SEMa)uwis-  saeae 

•  LOOS-  arwG 

NSTNUTMB 

2«  HOUl  StBVKC 

NEPEAN  225-6557 

UNIT  5-43  QHENFEU  CR 


JW  Design  A  Woodworking,  230  9783  *10% 

160  Elm  'cuilom  kllihens 
Vlly  Koiar  Carpenter  A  Cabinet  Maker  *10% 

S53  Boyd,  72a-U33  'cuilom  woodworking 
Gierke's  Cafoinals  A  Furniture,  727-»l39  *10% 

9  Cleopatra  'custom  furniture  ft  cabmels  over  S100 


ADVERTISING  SUPPLEMENT 


CwwdlMi  BmImu  Corr*»ponc>«nc*  Schooli 

Financial  assistance,  job  placement. 
Tax  deductable. 


Orlaana  Aulom«l»d  8if«Um 

162S  Si  Gioib«»  Sr  •onindl.td 
piocessing  limnino  (Word  SUt  ■ 


AbBn  Parslan  Rufls,  234  3041,  386  Bank 
Athans  Ruga  Ltd.,  7<I1'4261.  1390  Slar  Top  Rd. 

'tspaits,  rsmnanla 
Carpal  Clly  Factory  Outlat,  526-3071. 

E63  Industrial  'area  rugs,  drapery  lab..  bllnOs 
Carpal  Fair  (1065  LImltad),  023  9411 

103'G  Beitey  PI..  Bells  Corners 
Futura  Carpala,  233-3160,  347  Pie: 
Macadonla  Carpal,  ;34-BBSS.  712  Somi 
 slocV 


AppI*  Car  Rvniala,  225  565$,  19S0  Baseline  *  1  5% 
Clly  Aulo  Salaa,  729-1416.  lOii  WBlllngion  ■u5ed*S200 
Harllsga  Molor  SaPaa,  729  1400,  70  fiichmonO  '$200 

'i200  0"lra  oti  bosi  deal  made 
H.R.  Auto  Salaa,  728  3510,  300  filchmond  fid,  'SIOO 

■ofl  nagoilalod  pfico  on  cars  over  S200 
Kaydea  Motora,  620-3131,  1D75  nkhmond  •AWFW'399 
radio  cassBlte  «ilh  na«  car  ■  "used  cnr  *  *  5200 

Leaaeway  (Car  Ranlala),  729  0006,  898  Meri.ale  10% 
'llmelmlles 

SHL  U»»d  Cars,  225-4502,  Baseline  S  Clyds  *  5% 

Touring  Cara  741  5511,  218  Monuaol  'SIOO 

■(new)  price,  Jeep,  fionaull,  (usedl  cat  o»er  S2.000 
Wallay  Backar  &  Sona,  7296327  -car  '5200 

10OO  WBlllngion  ■  "pails  &  labour  oti  repair  *  *  10% 


■•langar  Taltora,  232  7048.  S02  </2  Som, 
Ouloh  Olrl  Claanara,  7415291.  '241  Donald 
Dutch  Olrl  Claanara,  S21  2895.  1766  SI  Laui 
Honaon  Dry  Claanara,  749  S«9.  n  BeecHw 
Dry  Claanara,  722  9930,  3S4B  RIchmor 
tup*r  Claanara,  230-5969,  162  Chapel 


intllly  Baauly  Salon,  236-2038 
205  Betl  SI.  N.  'colouis  &  products 
Chaz  Tharaaa  Baauly  Salon,  745  SS2i 

641  Baihgale  'ISO  perm 
Tha  Clip  Joint,  748-1222.  1076  Ogilvie  'perms 
David'a  Hair  Daalgn,  82001 2S,  2449  easelim 

•all  services  by  Sherry 


Dava's  Staam  Claaning  and  Palming 

723-1583,  949  Uaadlowlands,  Unit  69  'on  sarvlcas 
Dominion  Carpal  Claaning,  868  Meadowiands  '201 

727-1970  -(over  t40|  living  room,  dining  loom,  hell 
Koamic  Cuatodlal  Corp,  837  7115 
2461  Orient  Paik  Drive,  Blackburn  Hamlel 

'165  leg.  carpel  cleaning,  t49.9S  living  tm.,  di 

hallway.  1  Iree  bedrm  up  lo  450  sq.  It 
Laurin  A  Sona  Claaning  Inc.,  225-725S 

Over  S7S    "Oier  S2S0 
Sarvica  Maatar  of  OMawa,  7412997 

1250  Old  tnnes  Rd. 
Staam  Attack,  233-4304,  $84  Lligat  51. 

'carpel  &  upholstery 
Staam  Claan,  620-8880,  39  Crystal  Beach  Or. 

'carpel  &  upholstery 
Summit  Claaning,  237-1757,  555  Cambridge  ST.  S,  10% 


•10% 


•OFFER 


•10% 
•15% 

25% 


•10% 


"Anything  Takan  To  Tlia  Dump",  6M  5127 


B.C.  Dinridala  Jawellery't  1  Manulacturlng  *  1 0% 

749-2486,  437  McArlhup  ' merchandise-  ■■repairs     *  "4070 


TRADE  WOfiK  WELCOME  "^^^ 

'EC  a>,7.Ju/*,  ^JcwJL..  f-^JfuNu/ 

'-"''""'!? 

WglchtCIOCH  fl»0»"» 

Cilizen              J»m*ii»if  ntpiui 

Rodania 

*37  McArihur  Ave 

Ollaoa  Ontario  KIK  IGS  (61 

1  r49-'48R 

Tha  Coffaa  Plantation,  230-6711.  87  George 
'lb.  collee  "230  gfmt  collea  on  purchase 
of  Bodum  Blitro  Coffae  Maker 


The  Accessory  Nook,  722-9116,  Westgale 
Additions,  236-2237,  252  Bank 
Alta  Moda  Fashions,  230-9120,  798  Bank 
Andy  Upstairs,  233  9730,  35dA  Elgin 
Barbarvlla  'Phanlom  panly  tiose,  scarves,  hats 

1)  196  Greanbank  Rd.  820-5969 

2)  161  Sparks  Si.  230-2829 

Bowie  Fashion  Accesaorlas  and  Qifts 

230-3037.  537  Sussex  Or. 
Braaxe  Bouttqua,  731.0708,  BINItigs  Bridge  Plaza 

"earrings  "shorls 
Canadian  Duvat  Company,  729-5890 

371-A  Richmond  ■recondiiloning  duvets  and  vests 
Caravalta  Brothers,  232-6526 

L'Esplanade  Lautiai  'clothing  &  tailoring 
Conslanlino  House  ol  Fashion,  722-3668 

1097  Wetllnglon  St.  'oil  dresses 
David  Jason  Fashion  Hosiery,  526-4673 

260-2417  Holly  Lane,  'Pallerned  knee  highs  with  e\ 

purchase  (Panlyhose  with  (ree  dalivary) 
East  a  Wast  Fashions,  230  5617,  167  Sparks 

Eastern  Elegance,  620-8288.  Lincoln  Heighls 
Easy  Fashions,  725-2769.  Hampton  Park  Plaia 

'all  ladles'  dresses 
The  Expedition  Shoppe,  236  8397 

2nd  Floor.  18  Byward  Market  'shorts  and  shiils 
Feller  Bros.  Manawaar  Lid.,  233-4077 

384  Dalhousle  'waiiabees  shoes 
The  Jean  Centra  For  Him  And  Her 

722-91 17. Weslgaie  Mall  'jeans 
Just  Boya  Plus,  232-4219.  99  Rideau 
Kiddy  Town 

1)  1S7  BanV  234-5691 

2)  Carlingwood  Shopping  Centre  722-9700 
31 141  Rideau  237-3930 
4|We5lgale  Shopping  Centre  722-1724 
5)  Etmvalfl  Stiopplng  Cenire  733-7443 

Looking  Oiaaa,  233-1979,  226  Bank 
Malabar  Ltd.,  225-6374,  1S4S  Merlvale 

'leotards,  lootwear  &  tlghls 
Modern  Leather  Qoods,  729-6966,  Weslgaie  Mall 
Morris  Clothing,  729-2226,  1099  Welllnglon 
New  Star  Boutique,  237-6736,  1-468  Preslon 

Nina's  Tailoring  For  Woman,  722-3868 

Welllnglon  Si. 
Nucreation  Fashion,  235  5926 

801  Somerset  W.  'Imported  dresses 
Puenz  Del  Sol,  230  4372,  12  roik 
Rene  Qlroui  Ltd.,  234  2451.  318  Oalhousle 
Romllly's  Fashions  Ltd.,  238  3946,  276  Bank 
Shir-Lt  Inc.,  733-1432,  Elmvale  Shopping  Centre 


•20% 
•  '$5 
•15% 


Emil  of  Switzerland  Salon,  -Mon.-Frl. 
1|  Beaeonhiil  Shopping  Centre  741-5411 
2|  Place  O'Orleans  Shopping  Cenire  837-1020-21 
Family  Hair  Center,  745  7699, 1667  Cyrvllle  -pe(mstO% 
Frank's  Hair  Stylist,  233-2102  •SS 
L'Esplanade  Laurler  "haltslyle  "perm  ••SIS 
Furelll  Hair  Design,  738-1420.  4-2S  Taplola  1 0% 

Genesis  Unisei,  234  3473,  361  Elgin  '15% 

Qlowanni  Di  Roma,  235-5109,  246  Staler  10% 
Hair  Alive  Beauty  Salon,  824-1172.  205  Glen  Park  •SS 

(Blackburn  Hamtet)  'highlights,  perms,  streaks 
Hair  Sludfo  204,  233-2102  '$200 

L'Esplanade  Laurler  'hair  pieces  rn  slock 
He  and  She  Hair  Design,  233-8446  *S10 

631  Somerset  W.  'perm 
Joan's  Hair  Creation  (Unisex),  225-5725,  '20% 

4  Granton  Ave  'Mon.-Wed. 
Joseph's  Hair  Design,  733-1549, 1846  Bank  'perms '10% 
Kanala  Barber  Shop,  592-2382,  Beaver  Brook  ^$2 


Melody's  Hair  Design,  237-0209.  504  Bank 

'perms  &  highlights 
Precision  Hairstyling  School,  748-6282. 
89  Montreal  ftd.  'perms 

Phase  ■  11,  722-6905,  917  Catling 

'hair  a  eslhelic  serv 
Salon  Renaissanca,  523-1100,  1344  Sank 

-setacled  slyllsis 
Salon  Uachi,  725-9552.  1004  Welllngslon  Si- 
Ua  Hair  Deaign.  235-5927.  366  Bank 

'perms,  highlighls 
Trimmers,  226-3131.  1556  Merivale  'perm 
VIvante  Hair  Design,  234  3224,  471  Elgin 

'perms,  highlights,  colours 
Zuhair  Centre,  S92-5S21,  tSO  Katlmavlk  'SSO  pern 


Natural  Food  Pantry 

1)  Weslgaie  Mall  728-1255 

2)  Billings  Bridga  PIszs  737-9330 
Earthwise,  726-9222,  PinecresI  Mall 
Eden  II,  233-3647,  867  Somerset  W. 

'Vachon  products  oicluded 
Harvest  House,  749  2553,  78  Beechwood 


■las 


OTTAWA  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
SERVICES 

987  Wellington  St.  728-3737 

Lowest  Prices  on  Furnilure,  Clothltig, 
Books,  Texibooks,  Appliances 
(All  GuaranleecJ) 
Delivery  Available 
A  Charitable  Organization  employing 
the  needy  and  the  handicapped 
Branch  Storasi 
967  Wellington  St.  72S-3737 
347-349  Daihouala  238-4722 
5  Melrose 
10%  Discount  On  All  Qooda 


2nd  Oebul,  729-2133,  15  Hichmor>d 
Tasha's,  234-8391,  L'EapIanade  Lauriar 
Tyne-Teee  T-Shirls,  722-3322,  Weslgaie  Mall 

'T'Shint  S  sweat  shirls 
Wellington  Imports,  729-0021,  1239  Wellingsio 
•eiolhing  "jewetlery  '"'hIII  items      •'15%  ■ 


All  Computers,  744-02M,  iis«  OlBllvie  Rd,  •  5o% 

'Atari  word  proceiioi  carlride* 
Bedford  Computing,  594-5456,  708C  Somereet  W.  10% 
Blue  Chip  Computer  Technology  10% 

233-0404.  201-1002  Somerset  W. 


Wild  Wllllea,  722-6690,  1252  Welilnelor 

'in-atore  (seniors  only) 
Colonial  Flowers 

1)  2240  SI.  Joseph  837-4722 

2)  1163  Welllnglon  SI,  729-1333 

3)  619  Canter  748-7022 
Eaatvlew  Flowers,  746-1476,  115  Montreal 

Oreen  Sleeves,  235-8769,  113  Letchworth 
'wedding  bouquets  &  acces. 

Lyn  Novak  Flowars  A  OIHs  |no  wire  orders) 
11  2660  irtnas  Rd,  824-0226 
2I6S0S  Jeanne  D'Are  837-7070 


A  lot  more  for  less.  IBM  (TM) 
Compatible  Computers. 

Made  by  Blue  Chip  Compular 
Technology. 

The  AutoCad  Specialists 
AUTOCAD  SALES  AND  TRAINING 
(613)  233.0404 


Compucenlre,  729^)448,  Carlirigwood  Mill  'lollwar*'  1 0% 
The  Computer  Loft,  236-2427, 202  Bank  'totlnare*  1 0% 
Harmony  Computer  Suppiiea,  727  1772 

14  Granfell  Crei,  'anil-giar*  tcreeni 
J.R.  Bualnasa  Equipment  Ltd.,  638-1003 

444  Hueldean  Rd. 
Lyn>  Technical  Servicea,  237-4701, 886  Somei 
Microcrsm  Businass  tyilsms,  1257-71S0 

H.R.  1  Cailelon  Piece  'diakelle  aloieoe  caai* 
Zap  A  Zoom  Video,  232-4400,  435  Kent 

'lareeil  aalicllon  ol  aoflwaia 


Two  locations  lo  serve  you. 


•18% 


•10% 


Rose  ol  Tralee  Flower  Shoppe 

1|  Place  Bell  Canada  233-5099 
2)  L'Esplanade  Laurler  233-0199 
Silken  Blosaoma,  729-4809.  89  Richmond 


■10% 


Anha  and  Hada  Drapertas,  749  S632, 1074  Cyrviliel  0% 
Nalional  Draper,  526-1520,  1910  Si.  Laurent  •50% 

'ielecled  verllcal  blinds 
Orleans  Drapery,  (phone)  624-5833  2  5% 

Original  Fiesher-a  Uphoislerlng,  Drapery  '7% 

72B-3S63,  350  KIrliwood  'arapery,  upholstery  material 
Ottawa  Draper  728-8J11,  3S2  Hlchi 


Caroie'a  Driving  iehool,  837-8645 

1977-0  SI.  Joaeph'a  Blvd.,  Orelina  'oil  t249  lull  c 


1745  SI.  I 

-  -   — .,-u.orlng  "perm 

Artistic  Hair  Design,  234  9215.  279  Bank 

'hairdos  and  products 
Biadea  Hair  Studio,  230-9618.  87  George 
•purchase  125  or  M,A.S.  cosmetlca 


•S10 


Bayshore  Hotel,  829-9411,  2980  Carling.  accom.  10% 

Richmond  Plaza  Motel,  722-6591.  238  Richmond  10% 

Town  House  Molor  Hotel,  236-OiSt  •SS 
319  Rideau  -oil  the  dally  rale 


MOTOR  HOTEL 

Ihe  Home  ol  the  Comme/ca/ 
HANS  W    POLL  R,DE*u" 


>TT*WA    CANADA  1 


2Slh  Century  Fo«,  829-9252,  2664  PriscHla 


windc 


10"/. 
20% 


AAB  Glass  A  Mirror  Ltd.,  744- 

445  McArihur  'mirrors  i  mirror  walls 
AcryiuK  Paints,  722-G55S,  1017  Welllngslon  "20% 

*MF  a  pera  paints 
Aubalnos  Gatineau,  561-2156,  104  SI.  Antolne  10% 
AvantI  Furniture,  236  3374.  307  Preston  '20% 

'imp,  Italian  lurnllure 
The  Brass  Touch,  225-5751.  D-2io  Colonnade* 20-50% 
Capital  Rolishuner  Systems,  225-3291  5% 

155  Colonnade 

The  Cookware  Centre,  235-6020,  180  Bank  *15% 

■on  iiilchonware 
Decorator's  Den  Hardware,  731-4492  ^20% 

Elmirale  Shopping  Centre  •wallpaper  in  stock 
Dover's  Furniture,  748-7673,  320  McArihur  10% 
Factory  Drapehouse,  234-6052.  ii7g  Bank  *Free 

'eye-beam  track  with  drape  purchased 
Fashion  Flooring,  749  0565,  I14S  Newmarket  SSO 

■on  mininum  S50D 
Furniture  Heaven,  745-6100,  55  Beachwood  10% 
Harmony  Woodworkers,  822-1034,  9  Lime  Bank  •  1  5% 

'occasiofial  labtes  ""panduium  clocks,  also  S75   *  *20% 

oil  pina,  S100  olf  oak  dining  or  bedroom  set  (or  Iree  dellvervl 

Kitchen  Encounters,  722-1741.  1063  Welllngslon  1  5% 

Kitchen  Keeper,  731-6926,  Heron  Gale  Mall  15% 

MAK  Furniture  A  Appliances,  234  4786  S% 
87  Clarence 

M-M  Modern  Designs  Kitchen,  526-4648  ^10% 

469  Gladstone  Ave.  'purchases  min.  S1,000 

Hew  Morning  Futons,  230-3777,561  Bank  •SSS 

'Iree  pillow  with  lulon 

Ottawa  Furniture,  230-6191,  254  Preslon  •25% 

Pado  Windows  &  Doors  Inc.,  745<S301,  *20% 

431  McArthur  'oil  list  Alcjn  windows  t  doors 
Starbursl  Paints  &  Decor,  234-2271. 1010  Bellast  *  20% 

7th  Heaven  Futons,  Futon  a  Irame  set  •  1 0% 

1)  87  George  238-3709 

21  26S  Richmond  729-2687 

Tile  Works,-238-2561,  4-284  Irene  'labour  *  10% 

Ramca  Tiles,  523-4758,  Sis  Industrial  'retail  •  5% 

Westend  Furniture,  722-3367,  1014  Wellington  5% 


Diotlea  Hyd 

auli 

s,  236-4635 

•  10% 

203  Catherin 

St.  • 

all  purchases 

Hew  Beginn 

ngs, 

728-1010,  374  Richmond 

20% 

Christina  Marketing,  230-5525.  425  Ride; 

&  Chapel  'copios  '  'cerloi  binding  •  •  2.5% 

Elan  Reproductions,  729-1406,  1264  Wellington  *10% 

'1,000  bus  cards 
Momln  Print,  837-1844,  245-1A  SI  Joseph,  Orleans  *OFF 

'5  cents  per  6' -  x  11 


NCI  Insulation,  728-8881,  1-4SS  Churchill 
B.C.S.  Energy  Conservation,  526  2655 
1759  Saunders 


Ace  Accessories,  526-3966.  Sililnga  Brtdgs  Piaia  10% 
B.C.  Dryadale  Jewellers  A  Manufacturing  '10% 

749-2486,  437  McArihur  'merchandise  'repairs      •  ^40% 


TRADE  WORK  WELCOMf 


Bob  Thompsc 

'culture  pearls 
Bowie  Manufacturing  Jewellers,  237  0768 

141  Laurier  W.  'merchandise 
Debrian  Jawellera,  232-5359,  537  Sussex  'march.* 
Don  Thompson  Jewellers,  'all  items,  repairs  * 

1)  Place  Bell  Canada  236-3311 

2)  L'Esplanade  Laurier  236-7722 
Ooldart  Jewellery  Studio,  230-5333,  323 Somerset' 

'any  repairs  on  precious  metal  jewellery 
Jenni  Lyn,  233-3099,  99  Rideau 

Langfords,  232-4421,  288  Bank,  'clean,  examine  • 
Lincoln  Heights  )OaMorla|  Jewellers,  820-6241 
The  Missing  Piece,  820-8241,  1250  Wellington 
Rings  Etc.,  238  5737,  426  Bank 
Salon  Ou  Diamond,  663-0376  • 
361  Maloney  W,,  Galineau  'diamond  rings 


1  Jewellers,  233-47S8,  184  Bank  20% 


10% 
Free 

,10% 


n  A /DESIGN  & 
JVV  WOODWORKING 


'  Custom  Built 
KITCHEN  CABINETS 
VANITIES 

'  Quality 
FURNITURE  REFINISHING 

By  Hand 
>  Custom  Designs 

In  Wood 
•  Fine  Furniture  &  Cabinets 


(.Vavne  S^  ernii  Ownc-' 
160  ELM 


230-9783 


ADVERTISING  SUPPLEMENT 


Surprisa  Pearl  House,  738  5039.  Billings  Bi  P\z  10'/ 
Viala  Jewellery,  728  9734,  1261  Wallinalon  20% 
Walch  Master,  Jawallsry,  526  1966.  SilMnes  BrPI33'/, 
Wins  Jewellery,  234-1737,  405  Somersoi  w  '25'/ 
•walchos,  10  A  14  kscal  gold  jewollsry  ' 


Accent  Landscape  Construction,  748-ioiO  •S"/. 

1390  Windmill  Lane  -UnMock  purchnsBs 
Dick  Kropp  Sales  A  Service,  733  6705  'Free 

2271  Gladwin  -1  gas  oil  mil  o<  pouch  per  cuslomor 
Local  Paving  A  Construction,  729-6332,  866  Boyd'  5% 

•ashphall  paving  conctele  woik,  inlorlocking  bricks  (res.  only) 
Touchstone,  32S-8329  *lawn  malntananca,  '15% 

InlarlocMng  bricks,  gaidon  lolo  tilling,  composi,  (encinB 


Action  Lock  A  Safe,  594-2633,  214  Dalhous 

'merchandiss 
Central  Lock  A  Safe  Service,  230-8153 

396  Cooper  'slore  items 
Ottawa  Lock  &  Safe,  749.3526,  77  Montreal 
Village  Locksmith,  722-7246,  1055  Wollingli: 


DISCOUNT  TRADERS 
JUNCTION  INC. 


Prince  of  Wales  Meat  &  Deli 

Hogs  Back  Cenlre.  226-6024,  226-6025 

10% 

Alpine  Moving  A  Storage,  722-8089 

1107  Walllnglon  'lolal  price 
A.  Varwe  Mowing  A  Storage,  737-9B84 
^^^Bi^loi^Tioyin^nly^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

•■10% 
•10% 

Baldwin  Pianos  A  Organs,  731-5678, 1410  Bar 


>,  orgnr 


.oybofi 


Canadian  Disc  Jockeys,  748-3B84,  1325  Lbe 
Domenic's  Music  Stores 

11  1581  Bank  Si.  733-0400 

2)  1767  Catling  Ave.  722-1021 

3)  Haieldean  Mall  592-6621 
Inlarnational  Music  Land  Ltd.,  746-3913 

SI.  LauronI  Shopping  Cantre  ■specHlod  ilams 
Song  Bird-Music  Trading  Centra 
368  Gladstone.  594-5323  *. 


J.R.  Business  Equipment,  636  1003 

444  Haisldean  'business  equipmenl  &  olllce  lurnilura 
Shaver  Business  Machines  Ltd.,  226-3667  *10' 

1566  Merivala  'Canon  printer  calculslors  &  slallonary 
Westboro  OHIce  Eqpt.,  725-1497  *20- 

359  Richmond  Mypawfiler  repair  "•stallonory  ,    *  *  1  5' 


Jack  Winter  Opticians,  232-2408,  237  Elgin 

'all  prescrlpllon  eyawaar 
Optical  Factory 

1)  Monlreal  Squaia  Plaia  748-1261 

2)  99  Bank  232-2700 


10% 


The  multi-business 
certificates  exampled  on 
page  one  can  be  purchased 
over  the  counter  at 
Carleton  University 
at  the  following 
two  locations. 

Carleton  University 
Bookstore 

Southam  Hall 

Carleton  University 
Abstentions 

Residence  Commons 


Animal  House  Pet  Shop,  820  9507,  1460  RIchmondl  5% 
Aqua  PbI  Shop,  745-5331,  1251  Donald  10% 
The  Pet  Bowl,  Supplies,  745-3372.  64  Beechvfood10% 


Pharmscle  Victoria  Phsi 

729-6149  -halrcare,  h 
suppi,.  pholo  llnlshing 


Capital  A  Dominion  Radiator  410  Gladsto 

232-2237  or  232-1033  'radialor  systems  Hush 
Qary's  Radiator  A  Welding 

1)  16  CleopaKa  727-1507 

2)  1049  Mecivale  725-9640 
Rawhill  Radialor  Shop,  741  0351 

A-n7  2535  Blackv 


AwiCO  Photo  Processing,  236-2698.  738  Bank 

The  Camera  Exchange,  563-0169.  117  Bank 

•p(ocesslng  by  Kodak 
L'Image,  233-5094.  304-71  Bank  'Insianl  passport 

•  "porlrails  •• 'weddings  ••$10  *' 


Dorval  Record  Centre  A  Video  Rentals  ' 

749-3780,  193  Monlreal  Rd.  'records  &  video  rentals 
Legend  Records,  596-5766.  Lincoln  Heights  GalJaria 
Records  on  Wheels,  238-4296.  16B  Bank 
The  Turning  Point  (used  records)  230  4586 

494  1/2  Somerset  SI.  W 
Record  Theatre  234-9430.  2i4  Bank 


Vendors 

Selling  certificates  and 
directories  over  the  counter. 


AAA  Food  Market 

2237  SI.  Laurent  Blvd. 
Abbey  Road  Records 

1101  Champlain  Odaans 
Abbey  Road  Records 

1670  Heron  Rd. 

A.G.  Automotive 
Supplies  Ltd. 

2807  SI.  Joseph.  Orleans 
Barrette  Confectionary 

62  Barrelte  St. 
B.C.  Drysdaie  Jewellers 
437  McArlhur  Ave.,  Vanief 
Dan  Grocery 
292  Mackay  SI. 
Decorators  Den  Hardware 
Elmvale  Shopping  Cenler 
Denis  Mini  -  Marche 
476  Gravellne 
Golden  Tobacco  Shop 
1249  Donald  51.,  Vanier 
international  Musicland 
SI-  Laurent  Shopping  Center 
JAR  LeBlanc  Bread  Store 
2639  SI  Joseph.  Orleans 
Kara's  Convenience 
Stores 

1741  CyrviJIe  Rd 

Kara's  Convenience 
Store 

158-B  McArthur  Ave  ,  Vaniei 
Kouri  Groceteria 
300  mcArlhuf  Rd.,  Vanler 
Kristin  Confectionary 

1096  Kristin  Way 
K  A  R  Confectionary 

11  Springfield  Rd 
Marc's  Smolte  Shop 
420  Rldeau  SI. 
Marianne's  Conleclionary 
161  Shakespeare  SI. 
Mission  Control 
609-A  Centej  SI. 
IMonlreal  Square) 
MNL  Truck  Shop 
40  Landrv  St..  Vanier 
National  Video 
1243  Donald  SI.,  Vanier 
Nesraiiah  Grocery 
582  Rfdeau  St. 
Ottawa  Lock  S  Safe 

77  MonKesI  Rd.,  Vanier 

Pleasant  Park  Confectionary 

1016  Pleasant  Park 
Queenswood  Food  Mart 
3022  St.  Joseph  Blvd. 
Rainbow's  Convenience  Store 
163  Montreal  Rd. 
The  Video  Station 
2150  SI.  Joseph's,  Orleans 

Triloglum 
6505  Jean  D'Aic,  Orleans 

Video  To  Go 
289  Montreal  Hd.,  Vanier 


OTTAWA  VALLEY 

Gibieauit  dePannaur 

Houle  1(105.  Kirks  Kerry 
GRMT  Market 

RR3.  Highway  105,  Wakelleli 


CENTRE 
AAB  Smoke  Shop 

430  Bank  Si. 
Abbey  Road  Records 
Billings  Bridge  Plaia 
AAB  Smoke  Shop 
430  Bank  St. 
Ailard  Interiors 
1104  Wallrnglon  Si. 
Avico  Video 
738  Bank  81 
Bronson  Confectionary 
370  Btonson  Ave. 
Carlton  University 
Bookstore 
Soulham  Hall 
Carlton  University 
'  Abstensions  ■ 
Residence  Commons 
Constantines  House  of 
Fashions 
1097  Wellington  Si. 
Elan  Reproductions 

1264  Wellington  St. 
Glebe  Confectionary 

B2Firsl  Avo 

Globe  Mags  A  Cigar 


57  V 


n  St. 


Huff  N  Puff  Smoke  Shop 


1  Ciar. 


e  St 


IL  Tabaccine 
307  Rideau  SI. 
international  Smoke 
Shop 
96  George  St. 
Kara's  Convenience 
Store 

475  Elgin  SI. 

Kara's  Convenience 
Store 
2660  Norberry  Cr. 
I^roque  Bros.  Tobacco 
223  Oalhousle 
Mandy's  Restaurant 
1093  Welllnglon  SI. 
Mags  and  Fags 
279  Elgin  St. 
May's  Smoke  A  Gitt 
Shop 

234  Lauriei  W..  2nd  Level 
Market  Tobacco 
Traders 
47  Clarence  SI. 
Ottawa  South  Grocery 

435  Sunnyside  Ave. 
Ouellette  Confectionary 
123  Oalhousie  Si. 
Plnehurst  Variety 


62  P 


1,  Otiav 


Record  Threatre 


214  Bar 


St. 


Royal  Variety 

260  Bank  SI. 
Shawn  Convenience 
Store 
1142  Carling  Ave. 
Supermax  Food  Market 
A  Deli 
254  Cailelon  Awe 
Tastefully  Yours 
1123  Welllnglon  SI. 
Test  Book  Trade  in 

1200  Bank  SI 

The  Turning  Point 

494'    Somerset  St. 

Tobacco  Road  A  Gifts 

Westgale  Mall 
Tony's  Smoke  Shop 

233  Elgin  St. 

oke  Shop 


310  Rid. 


u  SI 


Video  Tech 

•  129  Wellington 
Vista  Jewellers 
1261  Wellington  St. 
Wellington  Imports 


1239  V 


llinglor 


Welllnglon  Travel 
Agency 

1325  Wellington  SI. 
Windsor  Smoke  Shop 

159  Rideau  St. 
Jack  Winter  Opticians 
237  Elgin  SI. 
Zap  a  Zoom  Video 
435  Kent  SI. 

WEST 


Abbey  Road  Records 

PInecresI  Mall 
Davis  Grocery 
501  Highway  "7,  Kanata 
Fine  Smoke  Shop 

1335  Carling  A*b. 
Greenbank  Conve- 
nience Stores 
2604  Draper  Ave. 
Basement  Greenbank  Towers 
Greenbank  Grocery 

269  Greenbank  Rd. 
Kara's  Convenience 
Store 
1382  Gulhrie 
McEwans  Grocery 
106  McEwan  Rd. 
New  Beginnings 
374  Richmond  Rd. 
Phoenix  Tuck  Shop 

1316  Carling  Ave. 

Plnehurst  Variety 

62  Plnehurst 
Pronto  Confectionary 
'  2249  Carling  Ave. 

Smoke  Shop 
Lincoln  Heighls  Galleria 
The  Great  Canadian 
Duvet  Company 
371-A  Richmond  Rd. 

Video  Biz 
2561  Baseline  Rd. 
Video  Flicks 
686  Moadowlands  Dr. 

Video  Station 
1490  Richmond  Rd 
Voyageur  Tuck  Shop 
320  Croydon  Ave. 
Your  Tuck  Shop 
265  Pouiln  Ave. 

QUEBEC 
Abbey  Read  Records 

1100  Maloney  Blvd..  Gatlneau 
Abbey  Road  Records 
Village  Place  Carlier,  Hull 
Chezti-Conne 
74  Eddy.  Hull 
DePanneur  Cardinal 

6  Laroche,  Hull 
DePanneur  Isabeiie 

7  Choleiie,  Hull 
DePanneur  Lucie 

167  Canlpco  St..  Gatlneau 
Corner  Canlpco'MaIn 
DePanneur  Polrler 


Hwy 


46.  Lui 


33  B 


■St,  : 


seph,  1 


DePanneur  Bourgeois 

77  Lavallee  SI.,  Gallneau 
Le  VIeux  Magasin 
G«ne^al 

588  Aylmor  Rd.,  Aylmer 


PRDFfSSlONH  PHQTQGnkPHlC  SEflVICES 

•  inslani  passporis  • 

•  Ousiness  photos  - 

•  wedding  poniaiis  • 
.  PH—Phoio  Journalism  • 


613-233-5094 


mm 


The  Christian  Messenger,  234-88 

45  William  -Chrisllan  books,  bibles 
Evergreen,  234-2076.  201  Oalhousie  ' 


Photo  Minutes,  233-4241,  99  Ridaau,  Minish  C-41 
Photography  Unlimited,  594-8759,  73  Arlington 

'silting  lea.  portrait,  wadding,  Iramas 
Picture  Process  Photolab,  136-4535,  135  Bank 

Studio  G.R.  Martin,  824-8525.  7-1437  Youvillo 
Orleans  'photolinishing  &  portrait,  Iramlng.  passpo 

Studio  Vanier,  741-7615,  269  Montreal 

*pholollr>lsh,  wedding,  portrait,  Iramlng  passport 

Superior  Photo,  722-6625,  Weslgale  Mall 
'colour  photo  finishing 


Lorenzo's  Pizza,  'plus  (pick  up  only) 
1)  295  Queen  Mary  741-3638 
31  2201  Arch  731  5218 

311285  Wellington  St.  726-4651 
Prime  Pizza,  596-1621.  26  Nonhsldo  'pickup 
Ricardos  Pizza,  233-ISIS,  267  Bay  -delivariss 
Top  Pizza,  225-2252,  1917  Baseline  Mood 


•A0% 

•10% 
1 

■10% 


/"^   ^^Yi.ur  W.ji.l.  U  l.*.r.J  K  vii  [ii,J 

V— I'suiiii  ;  ly  w.i 


illbira.  Chrisllan  [looks 
In  English  ar\A  Krettch 
Ctmrrh  Supplies 
WIS  Video  Hciiiul 


Full  House,  236-6734,  337  Somersel  W. 

Johnny's,  236-3357.  131  Bank 

Lorenzo's,  728-4651,  1265  Wellington  'eal  In 

Mandy's,  728-2060,  1093  Welllnglon 

Mekong,  237-7717,  637  Somersel  W 

Mocambo,  233-1542,  478  Bsnk  SI. 

Mwakye'a  -  Caribbean,  235-0062,  S32  Somersal 

Piatro's  Dlnino  Lounge 

1)  2956  Bank  731-6079 

2)  54  Norlhside  828-0;04 
Saucy  Noodle,  234-4332.  409  Somersal  W. 
Swiss  Master  BAR  B.Q.,  234-6552.  125  Bank 
Tony's  Donair,  235-9384.  329  Bank 

-1  free  dHnk  with  donair 
Tramps,  236-5523.  53  William  'on  min.  110 
Venezia,  237-5243,  339  Dalhousle  'Ig,  comb,  plus 


1011. 
10% 
■10% 
10% 
10% 
15% 

1/10% 

10% 


10% 
15% 
■Free 


■■The  BesI  From  The  Wesf 

LYONS  SHOE  SERVICE 

All  Leather  &  Shoe  Repair 

Dye  Specialists 
1258  WalMngton  St. 
OHawa,  Ont.,  K1Y  3A5 
Tel.:  722.7231 
^^OlJ^^Ol^^^^en^gm^^^^|Ogl^g^^^^ 


lilt*  Home  Improvement,  722-7931 
1073  WsMlrtglort  SI- 


&  Contracting 


J.Q.  Albert  A  Sons,  829-1316.  2564  Hanlon 


*SS0 


RAJ  Renovations,  778-6770  ■1S% 

17  Chardonnets.  Hull  'general  labour 
Provincial  Cabinet,  722-2961.  957  QIadalone  Ave.  10% 
Unicorn  Electric,  230-7489,  208  Bell  N  10% 

'golden  agers  *  1  5% 


momin 


ice  Printers,  594-8869.  777A  Somersoi  W. 
"plastic  Inmlnaling  "pholocopy,  wood  Irames 
Lltanbow  Press  Ltd.,  725-2196.  1108  Wellington 

•weddings,  anniversaries,  Invilatlons 
Homin  Print,  24S-1A  St.  Joseph.  Oilaans 

837-1844  'wedding  cards,  Invllallons,  llyers 
Photocopy  Plus,  234-5916.  342  Gladstone 

'copying,  binding  "ollica  supplies 
Slan,  238-8496,  440  Preston  'printing 
Speedy  Printers,  20-1439  YouvKle.  Orleans 

824-5504  'stationary  A  business  cards 
Studio  CVC,  233-7986.  99  Rideau  SL  'copies 
■yposetling,  wordproccessing,  computer  porlralls 


PRINT 


Offset  Printing  •  Layout  •  Pholocopying 
'Oualliy  pfinling  al  low  prices  Pholocopy 
'Special  prices  on  photocopies  5c  each 

837-1844 
24S1  St-Jeseph  Blvd. 
Lowrer  Level  In  Le  Centre 
Orleans 


(not  Including  ilcohollc  bsieragee) 
Alealeo's,  225-5555.  1433-B  Woodrolla 

'dining  over  120  per  table 
Chez  Olgl,  776-1863,  SO  Promendada  Du  Portage 

'main  course  or  full  msel 


Rust  Check  (flfetlme  guarantee) 

1)  575  Qladstone  235-1600 

2)  1768  Queensdale  521-1800 
Superior  Ruelproofing  A  Auto  Bssuly  Csnlrs 

1)  426  Gladstone  238-2677 

2)  14S8  Cyrville  745-0336 


Scuba  Consultants  'open  water  < 

1)  1665  Cyrvltle 

2)  1370  Clyde 


Jadan  Orthopedic  Shoes  Ltd.,  233-444S 
387  Gladstone  Ave-  'eilra  depth  shoes 
'ladles'  New  Zealand  stioas.  blrchenslock  tandlas 
Long  John  Leathera,  235-9468  'sandals  S10 
Wellington  Footwear,  72S-2164,  1083  Wslllngion  30% 


City  View  Shoe  Repair,  224-7i3i.  1516  Merlvale  10% 
Hackett  The  Shoemaker,  232  4700,  427  Sank  10% 
Instant  Shoe  Repair,  99  Rideau  -ropelrs  •  1 0% 

Lyons  Shoe  Service,  722  7231.  1258  Welllnglon  "20% 
'booirshoe  repairs 


Boats  and  Boards,  234  764i,  499  Bank 

'on  all  downhill  ski  equlpl.  &  clothing 
The  Expedition  Shoppe,  2ndFI  18  Byward  Mrkt- •  1 5% 
236-8397  'reg.  shorts  &  shirts  "rog.  others  "lO'/i, 
llrom  Pantagonla.  Royal  Robbins.  A  Canterbury) 
Houle  Sporting  Ooods,  749  I76t.  267  Montreal  10% 
nilchle'e  Sport  Shop,  232-6276  98  Bank  10% 
Voyageur  Depot,  310  Montreal,  74t  3161  '10% 

1)  310  Monlreal  741-3161 

2)  3010  SI.  Joseph,  Orleans  637  2000 
'lishlng  equipmenl 


A.D.  Ileclronlcs,  722-0007.  1074  Marlvala  *  10% 

'all  rspalrm  (except  conyeriars) 
Audlotek  Electronics,  4A-10ei  Merlvale,  726-5595  *S6 

'spring  claan  and  align  ipecltl  on  car  ilerao        *  *  $1 0 

"with  removal 


7THE  AUTO-HOME 
AUDIO  SERVICE 
SPECIALISTS 

A/e//  J.H.  Anderson 


1061  MERIVALE  RD 
SUITE  4A.  OTTAWA,  ONT 
 K1Z  6A9  

CuBlom  Audio  Ltd.,  749  9570.  1 


613-728-5595 


ADVERTISING  SUPPLEMENT 


Qsrry's  Car  SI*r«o,  234  6483,  34    Mfln  •20'lo 

'car  sle'eo  products 

Moon«v's  Bay  T.V.St«rtto,  733  ^327  *  \  Q'l- 

733  fiidgowood  "topfllrs 

Ottawa  Elactronfca,  722-4917  -car  stsraos  '25% 

tspal'S  home  stereo 

Starao  Trading  Poat.  S94  290B.  242  1I2  BunV  •  1  S"/o 

■phone  c«rlildg»s 
Stava'fl  Elactronlca,  242  1i2  Bank  -ropelfsoverSSO'SIO 


Madbu  Tannins  Studio,  230  9638,  87  George 

■four  Isnning  sessions  (Mii>  15  Sept  15| 
Tan  &  Tone,  722  B161,  917  Cnrllng  'iefvlcBs 


Roflar'a  Furnltura  Hapalr  &  Upholalarlng  Soi 

521.4391,  13-2295  Slevennge  Dr.  'upholsiering 
and  rellnlshlng 


  _  _      I  RantalB,  7226008 

■rent  2  IBpes  loi  price  ol  1 
A-Vldao,  594  3981  Hideau  Conl'c 

■memtiership  '■machine  &  moiie  renial 
Avico  Vidao,  236-2898,  736  Bank  'i 


TAN  AND  TONE 

Featuring  Dimenalons/SlentJerlone  Electro 
Muscular  Stimulation  To  Tone.  Tighten.  Lose 
Inches  and  Sunlit  HUVA  Tanning  Beds 

Call  722-8161  for  fr*»  trial 
traatmant 


Avico  Video 

and  Photo  Processing' 

I  HOUR 


•  Cofour  Prtnfa  In  I  Houi  • 
•  AH  S\zo»  • 
•  Raprlnta  In  onlf  IS  Mlnutaa  • 


Specialliing  in  WMOings  i  Parlies 
738  Bank  St 

Tel.  (613)  236-2896    Open  Man  Sat 


BAP  Hacorda  A  Baauty  Producta,  526  5300  M0% 

2e«0  Soulhval.  Cres.,  -.id.o  renlels 
Dawa  Brown  VIdao.  829  5901.  2249  Cerling  »».B5 
■Iree  memberihlp  (7  days  week) 


Bartan'a  Cuatom  Taltorlna,  927  Gladstone 

233-3694  or  820-8050  'suits  &  allOfallons 
City  Vtaw  Tailor  Shop,  225-1241 

1518  Meilvale  'custom  lalloisd  sull 
Qroanbank  Tailor  A  Man's  Wear,  820-8534 

250  GreanbanV  'merct>*ridlGB 
Paria  Tailors,  408  Bank  St.,  233-1308 
Raymond  Tailor  Of  Diatlncllon,  235-4134 

99  flideau,  2nd  Floor  'trousers 
Rudy'*  Tailoring  A  Rapalra,  232-5106 

429  Bank  -allersllons  over  SSO 
Sew  FIna  Tailoring,  S23  3153.  1355  Bank  ■all- 
VlBla  Man'a  Waar,  523-6747.  2669  Alia  Vlsia 


Calumat  Voyageur  Ratting,  725  6998 

2006  Scoll  'weeVday  bookings 
Velvat  Whaels  fRfchstiaw  RIdas),  235-0094 

Boi  166,  Manolick  '10am-6pm.  Byward  Market 
Wlldarnaas  Tours,  i-BOO-267  8500 

'rati  trip  (not  Including  holidays) 


Cobwabs  -  Traasurss  From  Tha  Attic  "10% 

224-0512,  3  Ctilppawa  'Usher  pries,  matte),  matchbox, 
dinky  toys 


AVE 
ROWN 
■DEO  LTD. 


.MITSUBISHI' 


Mo<ie  &  VCR  (denials  —  Good  Selection 
SUMMER  SPECIAL    WITH  CEHTIFICAIE 
VCR  &  5  MOVIES  (Fri  Uor>  i  S2«,gS 
■iNormal  Security  HeguireOI 


Easlvlaw  TV,  Stereo  'tree  lifelime  membership  *SSO 

1)  323  Monlreal  741-0200 

2]  1545  MarlvBle  224-7683 
Oteba  Video,  237-6252. 105  Fourth  ■2nd  movie  renial*  50% 
Hoa  Viet  Video,  235-9392.  778  Somerset  W.  'lO'/s 

Mission  Control  Vidao  Club,  748-5341  ■Free 

609-A  Centre  Sl.  (Mortlieal  Square]  ■2nd  movie  tree 
National  Video,  749-9500,  1243  Donald  *$1 

■par  movie  rantal    JImll  3  pei  carllllcaie 
R.P.T.  Video  Salon,  837-2S81,  Convent  Glen  'Free 

Odeans  'Jnd  movie  free 
Starlight  Video,  748-5911,  530  Montreal  *10% 

'membership,  movie,  &  machine  rental 
Video  B)E,  829'9241,  2S61  Beseline  ■2nd  movie  '50% 
Video  Fiicke,  228-1164,  8-888  Meadonlands  *Fr«tt 

'2hd  movie  Irae  Mon.Thurs. 


Cobwabi  —  Traaauraa  from  The  Attic 

Old  and  current  quality  toys 
bought  and  sold 

Tha  Vidao  Station,  820'555S.  1490  Richmond  '10% 
•blank  tape  "mombeiship                                •  *25% 
■'■2nd  movie  (Mon-Ttiurs)                              •  *  *50% 

Video  Station 

VHS  and  Beta  Movie  Rentals 

We  also  SELL  movies. 
Best  Price  —  Best  Service 
In  Ottawa 

1490  Richmond  Rd.  lal  CariingI 
820-5555 

Mol  Variety,  232-8480.  238  Oslhousle  'toys          '  1 0% 

LIndlan  Trailer  Sales,  226  13{I6,  16  Enterprise  *$100 
■Now  Powlor  Trailer  "Used  (ravel  IraKor              '  'SSO 

Orleans  International  Travel  Services,  837  2331*3% 
Convent  Glen  Mall.  Orleans  'pacliage  lours  over  SSOO 

Walllngton  Travel  Agency,  728-4433  *$10 
1325  Wellington  St.  'any  travel  costs  over  S30 

TRAVEL  AGENCY 

_    ,     „.   Bus.:  (613)  728-4433 

Vince  Petrelli  r»s  :  (6i3)  8221899 


The  Video  Station,  624  2112,  2150  St.  Joseph 

Orleans  'Iflellme  membership  ■'2nd  movie  rental*  ■50°/ 
Videotach,  728-2567,  1129  Wellinglon  .pree 

Video  To  Qo,  748-6931.  289-2  Monlreal  -25% 
"lifetime  memberships  ■•2nd  movie  Mon.-Thurs.  "50% 
2nd*  ^f*""  •""=•>  232-4400,  435  Kent  •Free 


Bytown  Trophies,  230-5633,  636  Somerset  W 

■7".9"  wall  plaque,  pi,  »8fl607-C  with  engraving  order 


La  Boutique  Da  L'Unlform,  1100  Matonay  t(V.  •aS'Vi 

561-4666  'nuries  unllorms.  nurses  duly  ahoas 
Uniform  Du  Portage,  •nurses  unitorms  •30% 

1)  Elmvala  Mall  731-5491 

2)  331  St.  Joseph  777-6245 

Untlorma  Infi,  72^9606.  Westgale  Mall  -lab  costs'  35% 

Aehton  Furniture  Workshop,  8383717  ~M0% 

30  McBsan.  Richmond  ■uphoiilering  S  rapalrii>g 
Decor  Uphoiatary,  723  5655. 1092  Somerset  W  '10% 
European  Upholstering  Ottawa,  745-3093  '5% 
385  Montreal  'malarlals  ■'labour  •  •10% 


(viu-upcnii  Upliulotcriiifl 

ANTIQUES  A  SPECIALTY 
REPAIRS  •  RESTYLING  -  REFIMSHING 


385  MONTREAL  RD 
VANIER  CITY 


ZAP  &  ZOOM  VIDEO  INC. 

SK.i  ind  r.nlll"'""""" 
Li'iHii  t*l*c(ion  ol  computo  •oriHiii 
Vidao  game*,  VH*  maohlnea,  and  movlei, 
and  compaBt  dieoa. 
GIVE  Ut  A  CALL  TODAV1 
232-4400 

P.S  Rent  on*  tIlJe  and  gel  the  second  free  with  this  a 
Msmbarahip  ol  SS.OO  required. 


Cedar  Video  Productions  i07< 

(call)  257-5297  or  225-2746 
Itai-can  Video  Services,  (call)  745-5388  10% 
Morrison  Video  Productions,  (call  B28-62S6)  '10% 

'2  camera  weddings 
Vidao  Mamoriaa,  737  1931  (90  day*  In  ad*.)  '10% 

•super  e  film,  or  slide  transfer 


The  Welding  Shop,  234-3178, 495  Preston  •welding'  1 0% 


Brysson  Ortho-Medical  Supply  Ltd. 

(613)  748-1796,  150  Montreal  fid,  'nheeichalrs 

Surlalde,  'sallboard  rentals 

1)  2575  Carting  (West)  828-9999 

2)  5340  Canoiek  (East)  745-2201 
Windsurfing  Ottawa,  729-4662.  I106  Somerset  VI 


Hanea  D.  Lyait,  729-4088.  894  Boyd  'labric 
'^Vml^*"'^  Furniture  Restoring,  59481 


Elite  Home 
Improvement 

specializing  In 
Tilnum,  pine  and  cedar  windows 
-Sleel  Doors  -Sloim  Doors 


(15%) 


Tel,  (613)  594-8801 

Henry  Keitel 

Furniture  Refinishing  —  Repairs 
Cuslom  Work  —  Transil  Claims 

184  Louisa  Street 
Oltawa,  Onl.,  Car>Bda,  K1R  6Z1 


Eavestroughing 

For  a  profasaionai  eatimale  call  722-7g31 
  1073  Waiilngston  St. 


Britelltes  Marketing,  call  746-2292 

•Amwny  &  Nao-Llfe  products 
Canadian  Money  Saver,  613  352  7448 

Boi  370.  Bath.  Onl.,  KOH  1G0  ■ 
Leads  NewsieHer 

Bo>  9333.  OMatva,  K1G  3V1 


Aspen  Corp.,  819  778  2488  •muscular  dyslfophy  ^3'^ 
comptelD  cookbook  proceeds  to  Jeny'i  kids.  Iree  delivary. 


OTTAWA  VALLEY 
AND  REGION 


ARNPRIOfl  (AR) 

ATHEf^S  (AT) 

BROCKVILLE  (BV) 

CflHLEION  PLACE  (CP) 

CARP  (CA) 

EGANVILIE  |EV) 


KEMPTVILLE 

LANARK 

LOMBAflOY 

METCALFE 

MERRiCKVILLE 

NEWeOflO 


NORTH  GOWER 
PEHTH 

PETERBOROUGH 
OUYON 
RENFREW 
RICHMOND 


RIOEAU  FERRY 
SMITHS  FALLS 
STITTSVILLE 
1WEST  PORT 
WINCHESTER 


(SV) 
(WP) 
<WC) 


•10% 


AAB  Ford  Sales  Ltd.,  •parts  and  labour 

1)  36  Oulferin  St..  Parlh  267-2734 

2)  25  Main  SI.  Smith  Falls  283-8200 
Bill's  Used  Cara  A  Trucks,  1-267-6767 

88  Oulferin  St..  Penh  ■complete  car  deal  (nsvr  or  us 
FAM,  1-257-5297  (CP)  •used  cars,  tractors 
Kemptvllie  Auto  Clean  Up  Centre,  1-258-2771 
Kamptvllle  Auto  Sales,  1-2S8-5I98  (KV)  ■cars 
Lanark  Service  Center,  613-259-2270 

11  Lanark  (Hwy.  511)  'parts 
Hilblock  Motore,  283-5232.  Lombsrdy  Rd. 

Hwy.  IS,  Smiths  Falls  •car  or  truck 
Perkins  Motors,  267-2220,  2  Wilson,  Perth 

BIS  or  llghl  trucks  •'parts 
Perry's  Auto  Body,  1-259-2648,  164  Falibrook 

Lanark  •complete  body  &  paint  jobs 
Smiths  Falla  Hyundla,  283-5351 

Htvy.  15.  SIh  Lombardy  'service  work  In  July 
Thompson's  Spartan,  1-257-4867.  80  Town  Line 

rieton  Place  'wash  S  polish 
Wayne  Morrow,  1-257-1919,  Hwy.  7  &  29 

Csrielon  Place  •towing 
Lakeway  Motors,  1-345  1G70,  Hwy  29 
Brockvilte  ■alignment,  parts 


Building  Suppli 


Dagenais  Homecare  Building  Centre 

488  Notre  Dame,  Embrun,  1-443-2889 
'windows  "custom  kitchen  cabinets 
Valley  Ooor  Instaiiatlona  Inc.,  235-0203 

700  Carp  Rd.,  Stitlsvllla  'supply  &  installation  ol  gara( 

Cake  Decor  Centre,  1-283-6920,  e  Main  W.  (SF) 
Cup  of  Calories  Bakery,  1-819-647  3521,  Hwy.  48  * 


,  Adam  Motel,  S6l-3e(Xl  -alt  lltlad  accom. 

00  Qrebai  Blvd.,  Oatii 

I  Coach  House  Molal,  258  5939,  H«vy.  43  E.  (KV)    *  10% 
.  Roonay's  Motel,  1-828.2108,  Eganvllle  'room  fBntalfl*10% 
U  Hap  Molal,  821-3817.  RH3,  Hviry.  31,  Metcaile  *$10 
'doubts  rm.  occupancy  "slnoie  rm.  occupancy 


•5% 


Rldaau  Electro  Plating  A  Metal,  1  283-6955  (Sn*S% 
'nickte  'chroma  plating  '  'tine  plating 


Denhouaa  Sales,  342-7928 
•$50      Norihgala  Plaia,  BrockTlMe  'sanilalion  supplies 

*5%  ^^^H^^^^ESSIISH^^H 

Aocanta  Jawallary,  36  BeckMllh  N..  (SF) 


The  Fabric  Mill  Store,  1  259-2129,  Lanark 
Fabrics  Unlimited,  1  774  2121.  Wim 
sewing 


Benson  Bee  Supplies,  821-2797,  VIcto 

Metcaile.  'S24S  2-lramc  stsinioss  steel  antraclor 
Carlalon  Farm  Seed  Supply  Ltd.,  1-489-3533  '5°/ 

North  Gower  •dog  &  cat  food 
M&R  Feeds  A  Farm  Supply,  1-623-7311  *57 

70  Discoslon.  Arnprior  'pel  lood 
Provincial  Lightning  Rod  Corp,  1-267  2755,  (PEj'S"/ 


Golden  Triangle  Trading,  1-2B3-5279  (SF) 
ilallallon,  lire  protection  equipmani 


Keith's  Flowers  A  Plants,  582-3231 

Beachbuig,  Onl.  -rBgular  priced  glltware  "  *OFF 

'•special  99t  lioplcal  plants  (any  quanlily)  reg  SI  50 


Coupland's  Store  Ltd.,  1-2S9S507,  Lanark  *5% 

Ing  lackel,  weakly  specials 
Merrickviile  Family  Grocery  A  Butcher  Shop*5% 

1-269-3685,  Merrichvllle  •canned  goods 
The  fled  Eagle  General  Store  A  Rooming  Hi 
1-259-3058,  Lanark  'lackie, 
Poiand  t-shlris  &  sweat  shirts, 


Evergreen  Oolf  Course,  1  273-6463,  flfl2  Weslpon  '10% 

dally  groan  fees,  spoclaf  of  Ihr;  day  In  todgo 
Lombardy  Glen  Goll  Club  (Pro  Shop),  283-5318-5% 
hh1  Lombardy 


The  Cova,  1-273-3636.  Main  &  Bedlord 

Weslport  'boat  ranlals 
RIdeau  Ferry  Marine,  1-267  3512,  Rideau  Ferry 

'marine  repairs 


Psrsgon  Hsrtisi  Arts,  1-283-5455 
'mlihs  Fails  'iirst  month's  lesson 
I  Tlgron  Canada  Martial  Aria  Supplies 

1-283-S4SS.  Smiths  Falls  'supplies 


I  Loula  Pizzeria,  2S3-5114,  12  Chambers  (SF) 
,  Pizza  Expresa,  l-267-e40l.  29  Wilson  W.,  Perth 


,  Smokay  Monkey  Ooilland,  1-263-0722  *20% 

129  Lombard  St.,  Smiths  Falls  ■IB  holes  mini  (aduils) 
I  Wlngsong  Resort,  1-283  5644,  RR3  Lanark  *10% 
mpslte  ■■any  room  rag.  price 

urns 

•5% 


Coach  House  RealauranI,  1-258  3455  *  57> 

Hwy.  43  E.,  Kemplvllle  ■meals 
Churchill  HaatauranI  A  Pizzeria,  1-924-9577  '10% 

70  Main,  Athens  'plua  -  pickup  only,  subs 
Corhy's  Tavern,  1-269-3530  *10% 

Merrickviile  'lunch  specials 
Tha  Corner  Rastaurant,l-279-2227.  Hwy.  7  &  38  *  1 0% 

Sharpen  Lake  'specials,  plua,  lull  course  meals 
FAM,  1-257-5297,  Carieton  Place  '10% 

'take  out  "eat  In  plHa  ""5% 
The  Oida  Towna  Restaurant,  1-283-8133  *10% 

14  Main  SI.  W.,  Smiths  Falls  'special  ol  ihe  day 
Perth  Restaurant,  1-267-3170.  23  Gore  E.  *  10''/d 

Parlh  'chicken  &  pica 
Shaky  Maple  Dining  Lounge,  1-2S9-2985  *10% 

Box  129  Paul  Olive,  Lanark  'special  ol  the  day 
Steve's  Rldaau  Restaurant,  1-273-3167  *10% 

Bedlord  SI.,  Weslpon  'plua 
The  Stagecoach  Inn,  1-272-2900,  Newboro  *10% 
Stop  301,  819-647-2468  •meals  *10% 

Portage  Du  Fort,  Que. 


J.C.  Mac  Tavlah  Rooting,  283-7892,  19  Uis  (SF)  1 0H 


Amgard  Security  Syatams,  833-2233 

RR2  Canaan.  Cumberland 


Tom's  Shea  and  Boot,  283-3336,  20  Main  (SF)  s% 
Nally'a  Shoe  Store,  267-2694.  64  Fosler.  Perth  '5% 
Rabb-lt  Hutch,  1.838-2669,  II8  Perth  St.,  Richmond  10% 


Alice's  Halrslyilng,  1-259-2990  Lanr 
Style  Wise  Unlsaz  Salon,  345-0855 
Tlocap  Plata.  Hwy.  29,  Brockvllle  •: 

Steve  Smrak  Services, 

Fourth  St..  Crysler  •ail  s 


Murpliy'a  Barber  A  Sport  Shop,  1-273-2145  '5% 
Boi  222  Church.  WeatpoM  'llshing  tsckla  &  "i  


NEW  AND  USED 

FORK  LIFT  TRUCKS 

SALES  AMD  SERVICE 

Industrial  Batteries 
Pov^er  Supplies 
On  Site  Services  and  Emergency  Calls 

987-2130 


Mahon  Swimming  Pools,  1-267-289S 
23A  Qore  W.,  Perth  'chemicals 


Couch's  Tazia,  1-267-1515,  34  Oulferin,  Perth 
■par  dollar  (In  town)  "per  km  (out  ol  town) 


Gerard  Suparool  Tlla,  705-745  6321 

932  Mervin  Ave.,  Psiertjorough  'malsrlal  only 


A.  Vac,  1*13-3702. 166  Oltar  St..  Limoges  'free  picliup' 10% 
parts  A  labour,  central  S  convenll.  vacuum  cleaners 

Ecoeystem  Development,  283-8198.  Smiths  Falls  $20 
'complete  cleaning  &  lubrication  ol  vacuum  cleaner 


Wright's  Welding,  1.489-3347.  North  Gower  '  '10% 
•labour,  only  general  welding  rapalri  portable  equipmorti 


L4>g  A  Lawn,  267-flOOS,  205  Qors  E.  (PE)  •  1 0% 

'palio  lumliure,  woodstove,  ehlmanye 

Raoouwrement  Rockland  Siding,  448-S5S4  '50%     n.n.,.i  i„l  i  .  "  '.■  ' 

MOO  Uurler,  Rockland  'm.tbla  lops  in  slock  0«naral  Jack  International,  1-283-2199  (SF) 


BRITELITES  MARKETING 

We  serve  you  mith  thousands  of  Quality  products  We 
are  reaoy  retailers  and  willing  wholesalers'  loi 
Ameway  Products  Neo-Life  Products  and  malol  For 
caialQoues  and'or  deleils  of  opportunities  as  a  part-ltme 

BRITELITES  MARKETING 
P.O.  Box  S172,  Otiawa.  Onl.,  K1G  3H7 


LEADS 

LEADS  -  An  innovative  Oi  monlnly  newsielle.  puts 
econorriic  and  numan  nature  in  locus  and  tosters 
tree  enlerpr.so  LEADS  oHers  its  lolloweis  eiclusivp 
'^^ZTr,".  "T'""-  '^sources,  seminars 

and  secondary  Incomeis)  consulting  For  two  samote 
copies  forward  a  Discount  Traders  Junction  Cemiicato 
10  LEADS  wiln  your  160  t  year  subscnpi.on  Mention 
wUcie  you  gol  the  cenificate 


Carleton's  i 
on  Ottawa' 


mpact 
s  skyline 


Carleton's  School  of  Architecture  occurs 
between  those  professors  who  emphasize  this 
design/poetry  aspect  and  those  who  argue 
that  architeaure  should  be  primarily  func- 
tional and  habitable.  Those  who  advocate  the 
latter  were  among  the  first  to  open  up  the 
School  in  1968  and  who  have  had  a  stronger 
influence  on  former  students  who  are  now 
registered,  practising  architects  in  Ottawa 
with  their  own  businesses. 

Newly  established  architeCTs  like  Barry 
Hobin,  Jim  Colizza  and  Peter  Pivko  worry 
that  students  coming  out  of  the  current 
school  system  will  encounter  immense  dif- 
ficulties adjusting  to  the  'real  world'  of 
architecture.  Pivko  remembers  that  when  he 
was  a  student,  "design  was  secondary",  and 
Hobin  fears  a  sort  of  schizophrenia  in  the 
young  architect  between  what  s/he  is  re- 
quired to  do  in  the  business  and  what  s/he 
believes  in.  Even  Mark  Glassford  admits  that 
he  will  have  to  wear  two  different  hats  — 
one  for  the  paying  client,  another  for  his 
personal  vision. 

Hobin,  winner  of  several  local  and  pro- 
vincial awards,  has  designed  or  renovated 
such  familiar  landscapes  as  The  Ronald 
McDonald  House  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Children's  Hospital  of  Eastern  Ontario  and 
The  Duvet  Shop  in  the  market.  He  is  ad- 
mired m  the  profession  for  the  sensitivity^of 
his  work.  He  has  a  respect  for  the  history, 
the  mood  and  the  scale  of  residential  areas 
like  the  Glebe  and  Centretown  so  that, 
wherever  he  builds,  he  avoids  the  tendency 
to  overpower  old  neighbourhoods  with  the 
newness  of  his  buildings. 

Although  there  is  evidence  all  around  us 
in  Ottawa  of  Hobin's  'real  world'  architec- 
ture, it  is  ironic  to  note  Mark  Glassford's 
description  of  Hobin's  work.  Glassford  says, 
"(He)...  takes  his  cues  and  transforms  them 
through  his  own  personal  vision  into  a  state- 
ment about  essentially  housing  in  the  city, 
what  the  street  scape  is  all  about." 

This  marks  the  point  of  convergence  be- 
tween the  opposing  schools  of  thought,  the 
point  at  which  form  and  function  come 
together  to  produce  Delight,  the  essential 
third  ingredient  in  a  successful  piece  of 
architecture. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  an  architect's 
education  continues  for  approximately  four 
years  after  graduation  when  s/he  serves  as  an 
apprentice  before  becoming  registered  with 
the  Ontario  Association  of  Architects.  Dur- 
mg  that  four  years,  the  apprentice  is  trained 
in  the  structural  and  engineering  components 
of  design  so  that,  at  the  end  of  this  long 
road,  architect.ure  grads  are  as  well  versed  in 
the  mechanics  of  the  trade  as  they  are  in  the 
an  of  it. 

Whether  or  not  their  artistic  training  has 
been  over-emphasized  can  only  be  iudged  in 
about  5  or  10  years  from  now  when  their 
contribution  to  Ottawa's  urban  landscape 
becomes  more  visible.  In  the  meantime,  they 
are  fonunate  to  participate  in  one  of  the 
most  original  and  innovative  programs  at 
Carleton.  □ 

by  Nancy  Nantais 


Theatre  as  Paradigmatic  Architectural  Space 

Also  from  the  graduating  class  of  '85, 
Natalija  Subotincic's  interpretation  of  theatre 
includes  a  world  view  which  incorporates 
opposing  elements  of  light  and  shadow  -  or 
the  realm  of  freedom  versus  the  realm  of 
necessity.  The  architect's  vision  of  the  world 
involves  an  ambiguous  distinction  between 
what  is  fantasy  and  what  is  reality. 


In  a  pleasing  combination  of  the  old  and  the  new,  the  Confederation  Building  becomes 
a  watery  image  reflected  on  the  facade  of  the  Bank  of  Canada. 


Saint  Patrick's  Romati  Catholic  Church  {1869-1875)  by  Augustus  Laver  and 
King  Arnoldi  is  an  example  of  English  Gothic  Revival  prevalent  in  much  of  Ottawa's 
early  architecture.  Its  detail  is  sharply  outlined  here  in  the  glass  of  the  Centennial 
Towers  Building.  Kent  Street's  most  recent  addition. 
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Summer  jobs  — 
at  the  expense 
of  the 
social  services 


Get  your  hotdogs!  Only  $1.25! 
On  the  corner  of  Metcalfe  and 
Slater  in  downtown  Ottawa,  com- 
petition is  fierce. 

1  stood  in  my  boss'  little  cart  selling  hot- 
dogs  and  freshly  squeezed  juice.  As  business 
faded  into  the  afternoon  I  had  time  to 
wonder. 

May's  juicy  vending  commissions  had 
watered  down,  but  worst  of  all  my  career 
oriented  journalism  job  just  finished,  as  the 
company  does  not  need  me  until  the  end  of 
the  summer. 

Now  at  the  end  of  June  1  need  other 
summer  jobs. 

The  next  rainy  day  (which  means  no  ven 
ding)  I  made  a  calling  and  application  "blitz" 
for  at  least  20  jobs  advertised  in  the  paper, 
including  health  club  hostess,  lampshop 
saleswoman  and  even  cashier  at  Big  Buds. 
The  same  day  I  took  a  telephone  soliciting 
job  and  the  next  day  I  began  as  a  serv- 
ing/prep person  in  a  deli,  also  stanint?  at 
$4.50/hr. 

These  are  not  career  related  jobs  but  they 
pay  the  rent  and  were  quick  to  get.  Many 
students  fall  into  this  trap  of  not  finding 
valuable  work  experience  during  their  sum- 
mers before  graduation. 

While  career-related  jobs  are  hard  to  find 
on  your  own,  government  programs  which 
help  solve  the  problem  are  getting  funding 
cuts,  and  less  of  the  remaining  funds  are  go- 
ing to  the  public  sector. 

Twenty-five  million  dollars  have  been 
chopped  off  the  budget  of  Challenge  '86,  the 
federal  government's  summer  employment 
program  to  provide  students  with  career- 
related  jobs. 

The  funding  cut  trickled  into  all  sbt  of 
the  job  creation  components  of  Challenge 
'86,  but  the  Summer  Employment/Ex- 
perience Development  (SEED)  program  was 
the  hardest  hit. 

SEED,  which  provides  wage  subsidies  for 
employers  who  hire  students,  experienced  a 
$19  million  cut  in  funds,  bringing  its  total 
budget  down  to  $127  million. 

But  while  Jacques  Legris,  supervisor  of 
the  Canadian  Employment  Centre  for 
Students  (CEC-S)  says  the  cutbacks  are  hap- 
pening across  all  federal  departments,  critics 
have  found  a  target  beyond  the  cutbacks. 

In  the  past  two  years,  SEED  subsidies 
have  been  shifting  more  and  more  to  the 
private  sector.  In  1984  all  SEED  grants  went 


to  non-profit  and  public  agencies.  Now  in 
1986,  35  per  cent  of  SEED  money  is  going 
to  the  private  sector,  with  only  65  per  cent 
left  for  the  public. 

This  year  the  priority  was  given  to  jobs 
that  were  more  career- related,"  said  Legris. 

According  to  a  coalition  of  non-profit 
groups,  thousands  of  Canadians  will  go 
without  daycare,  counselling  and  other  social 
services  this  summer  because  many  organiza- 
tions that  expected  to  get  grants  to  hire 
students  this  summer,  didn't. 

Canada  Coalition  to  Save  Our  Summer 
(CC-SOS)  is  a  Toronto  based  coalition  of 
community  agencies  demanding  "the  govern- 
ment act  immediately  to  restore  SEED  '86 
funding  to  non-profit  and  public  sector 
organizations  to  at  least  those  levels  funded 
in  1985  so  that  summer  1986  programs  can 
be  carried  out  without  further  delay." 

An  added  problem  with  the  cutbacks  was 
the  lack  of  warning,  said  a  May  9 
baci^round  SOS  paper. 

"There  were  no  announcements  of  these 
cutbacks.  Individual  agencies  were  only 
notified  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  April 
that  their  funding  has  been  drastically  re- 
duced from  last  year's  level,"  said  the  paper. 

This  resulted  in  no  time  to  arrange  alter- 
native funding  and  planning  for  summer  pro- 
gramming which  often  begins  in  May  and 
June. 

The  Glebe  Parents  Day  Care,  which  has 
used  SEED  grants  to  hire  three  students  in 
each  of  the  past  three  years,  got  no  funding 
this  year.  David  Hagerman,  the  daycare's  ad- 
ministrative coordinator,  says  the  centre  is 
still  operating  this  year  but  "on  the  bare 
minimum". 

"We  have  the  correa  number  of  staff  for 
licensing  purposes  but  we  usually  have  more 
features  for  the  summer  program,"  says 
Hagerman. 

Hagerman  says  SEED  "should  provide  for 
the  non-profit  seaor  first."  He  is  concerned 
the  private  sector  could  use  government 
funds  to  increase  profits. 

But  Legris  disagrees.  SEED  only  has  to 
subsidize  50  per  cent  of  the  total  wage  in  the 
private  seaor  (max  $3.00/hour),  while  It 
must  pay  100  per  cent  of  the  provincial 
minimum  wage  for  the  non-profit,  public  or 
municipal  sector. 

Legris  says  because  of  this,  the  funding 
shift  toward  the  private  sector  will  "create 
more  jobs  for  the  same  amount  of  money 


Debbie  Quoil,  wfw  hos  completed  2yeQrs  at  Corteton,  is  selling  hotdogs  for  the  summer. 

and  to  me  the  jobs  are  a  lot  more 
interesting." 

On  May  26  CC-SOS  met  with  Mac- 
Donald  and  Andree  Champagne  (Minister  of 
State  for  Youth),  in  their  offices  to  demand 
reinstatement  of  non-profit  funding. 

In  a  press  release  announcing  the  meeting 
CC-SOS  organizer  Roger  Hollander  says. 
The  side  effeas  of  the  government's  policy 
change  are  so  serious  that  they  must  recon- 
sider where  the  job  subsidies  are  going.  We 
are  convinced  that  once  the  Minister  is  aware 
of  these,  she  will  realize  that  Immediate  ac- 
tion Is  required." 

But  the  coalition  "received  no  positive 
response  whatsoever,"  Liberal  MP  Warren 
Alimand  told  the  House  of  Commons  on 
May  28.  The  same  day  NDP  MP  Howard 
McCurdy  moved  "that  this  House  condemn 
the  Government  for  its  management  of  job 
creation  programs  and  in  particular  for  diver- 
ting Challenge  '86  funds  for  youth  employ- 
ment from  the  non-profit  service  organiza- 
tions to  the  private  sector,  thus  not  only 
eliminating  valuable  social  services  but  at  the 
same  time  limiting  new  job  creation  and 
career  experience  for  youth." 

McCurdy  also  pointed  out  that  a  report 
on  Challenge  '85  prepared  by  the  Employ- 
ment Department,  which  was  released  early 
in  May,  contradicts  present  employment 
plans. 

The  report  revealed  the  non-private  sector 
was  more  successful  than  private  sector  firms 
In  generating  jobs  and  in  creating  career- 
related  jobs  for  students.  Students  in  the 
non-private  sector  enjoyed  their  jobs  more 
and  the  private  sector  jobs  would  likely  have 
existed  without  a  federal  subsidy.  The  evalua- 
tion also  said  the  program  tended  to  favor 
advantaged  students  over  less  educated  youth. 

In  the  House,  when  confronted  with  the 
report,  Champagne  did  not  respond  to  the 
specific  concerns  raised  by  McCurdy.  She 
said,  however,  the  evaluation  "was  something 
we  did  in  order  to  improve  the  Challenge  '86 
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program,  and  we  are  quite  proud  of  the 
changes  made".  For  example,  when  applica- 
tions came  in  last  year,  jobs  were  provided  on 
a  first  come,  first  serve  basis.  This  year  a 
deadline  of  March  8  was  set  she  said. 
Changes  were  also  made  to  ensure  jobs  allot- 
ted to  the  private  sector  would  not  have 
been  otherwise  created. 

However,  last  year  grants  were  awarded 
for  jobs  that  were  not  career- related. 

"It  IS  true  that  last  summer  some  people 
were  getting  money  to  wash  dishes,  and  sell 
hotdogs  at  the  corner  of  the  street,"  said 
Legris.  "^ut  this  summer  they  were  more 
careful  in  screening  what  type  of  companies 
were  getting  the  money."  □ 


Job  placement  doubles 


I    Students  (CEC-S)  has  placed  twice  as 
■    many  students  in  summer  jobs  this 
year  as  it  had  this  time  last  year. 

Jacques  Legris,  CEC-S  supervisor,  says 
most  of  the  increase  is  a  result  of  effons  of 
Youth  Action  86,  the  first  private  sector  in- 
itiative to  create  jobs  for  students.  The  pro- 
ject itself  hired  34  students  to  solicit  job 
pledges  from  corporations  and  businesses, 
"We  expect  to  contact  20,000  potential 
employers  in  the  national  capital  region," 
says  Legris. 

Youth  Action  '86  kicked  off  officially  on 
April  17,  with  a  $200,000  gift  from  Bell 
Canada  and  a  later  donation  of  $50,000  from 
the  City  of  Ottawa. 

So  far  the  project  has  created  2,514  local 
jobs  each  containing  ten  weeks  of  student 
employment.  Similar  programs  have  also 
started  up  in  metro  Toronto,  Sudbury  and 
Sault  Saint  Marie.  n 


Deli  uses  $2000  loan 


Twenty-year-old  Ray  Forzley  is  a  third 
year  Carleton  commerce  student  who 
used  last  summer's  Student  Venture 
Capital  Loan  program  to  start  up  his  own 
deli. 

Student  Venture  Capital  Loans  is  a  pro- 
gram offered  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Skills  Development  in  which  interest  free 
loans  of  $2000  are  granted  to  student  en- 
trepreneurs. The  loan  must  be  repaid  in  the 
fall  or  interest  will  be  charged. 

According  to  the  Ministry  more  than 
1100  participated  in  last  summers  program. 

Located  on  Preston  Road,  a  block  north  of 
Carling  Avenue,  Ray's  Deli  is  into  its  se- 
cond year.  Forzley  said  business  was  good 
last  season  considering  it  was  Its  first  year, 
and  he  repaid  the  $2000  loan  and  earned 
about  $6,000  in  profits. 

However  with  an  initial  expense  of 
$15,000,  Forzley  said  he  needed  more  than 
the  provincial  government  loan  to  get 
started.  "A  majority  of  financial  aid  was  from 
my  father,"  said  Forzley. 

Forzley  said  he  found  two  main  problems 
with  the  government  loan.  The  pay  back 
time  was  too  shon  and  the  money  is  not 
given  early  enough  before  opening  the 
business.  You  need  the  funds  well  in  advance 
before  opening,  according  to  Forzley. 

Open  from  May  through  October,  Ray's 
Deli  offers  a  wide  selection  of  not  only  deli 
foods  but  also  middle  eastern  dishes. 
Almost  half  the  food  is  prepared  by  Forzley 
in  the  deli  including  his  waffle  cones  that  can 
hold  a  choice  of  16  ice<ream  flavours. 

The  deli  which  is  open  11  am  to  11  pm 
and  noon  to  10  pm  weekends  keeps  Forzley 
busy.  But  he  has  the  entrepreneurial  attitude. 

"It's  your  own  business.  You  are  your 
own  boss.  That  entails  a  lot  of 
responsibility." 

He  does  admit  the  long  hours  are  a  heavy 
toll.  "Although  the  payoff  is  substantial,  con- 
siderable effort  and  long  hours  have  to  be 
committed  in  order  for  it  to  be  a  successful 
operation." 

Business  is  growing,  "^ith  the  addition  of 
several  new  ideas  and  products,  business  has 
increased  significantly  since  last  year," 
Forzley  said. 

Both  this  year  and  last  year  Forziey  need- 
ed to  employ  one  helper  for  the  lunchtime 
rush.  □ 

by  Martha  Gordon 


The  Canada  Employment  Centre  for  Students  (CEC-S) 
107  Sparks  Street 


Job  Vacancies 

Job  Placements 

Private 

3720 

2407 

Challenge  '86 

1579 

1159 

Non-COSEP* 

675 

556 

COSEP* 

1704 

163 

Total  (as  of  June 

13) 

7678 

4285  56% 

Total  from  same 

time  last  year 

4938 

2087  40% 

'Career  Oriented  Student  Employment  Program 
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Conventional 

I  A/ A  D  A  WEEKEND  IN  THE  LIFE 
VV/\K  OF  THE  Ontario  N.D.P. 


On  the  weekend  nf  June  20-23.  itie  Ontario 
New  Democratic  ParH'  held  iu  biennial 
convention  in  Hamilton,  Among  the 
delegates  lo  the  convention  was  Robert 
Cottingham.  Here,  he  sketches  out  some  of  the 
events  and  atmosphere  of  the  weekend... 

Friday,  June  21 

it's  rypica!  of  the  NDP.  1  arrive  in 
Hamilton,  and  find  out  thai  they've  cancelled 
Pan  One  of  Armageddon.  And  lo  think  I 
brought  popcorn. 

Ii  is  all  for  the  best,  of  course,  but  ii  is 
also  disappoiniing.  In  a  way,  my  colleague 
and  I  are  looking  forward  to  the  sort  of 
knock-down,  drag-oui  brawl  that  the  On- 
tario New  Democratic  Party  (ONDP)  has 
institutionalized  as  its  biennial  Provincial 
Convention. 

And  Armageddon  is  certainly  on  the 
agenda  for  this  weekend.  The  Toronto  Star 
is  warning  of  imminent  and  disastrous  divi- 
sion between  the  party's  Left  and  Responsi- 
ble faaions,  and  the  possibility  that  a  major 
left-wing  coup  could  cause  the  party  to  com- 
mit 'political  suicide".  One  of  the 
newspaper's  columnists,  Rosemary  Spiers, 
argues  that  the  parly  would  have  to  be 
suicidal  not  to  move  to  the  left. 

One  might  think  thai,  if  Armageddon  is 
about  to  happen  anywhere,  it  will  be  in  the 
editorial  offices  of  the  Suir. 

Nonetheless,  ii  is  true  ihai  the  party's  left 
wing  has  organized  for  this  convention  more 
vigorously  than  at  any  time  since  the  1972 
Waffle  debacle.  This  time,  the  Left  is 
grouped  under  the  banner  of  the  Campaign 
for  an  Activist  Pany  (CAP),  and  has  set  itself 
two  main  objectives:  to  reverse  party  policy 
in  favor  of  separate  school  funding;  and  to 
elea  pro-choice  aaivist  Judy  Rebick  lo  ihe 
position  of  party  president,  presently  held  by 
one  Gillian  Sandeman,  who  has  no  intention 
of  stepping  aside. 

Each  of  these  goals  puts  CAP  on  a  direa 
collision  course  with  ihe  party's  "establish- 
ment", which  abhors  unplanned  change  and 
has  a  record  of  successfully  avoiding  it. 
The  two  groups  are  about  to  clash,  Each 
loathes  the  other,  yet  the  Left  has  great  dif- 
ficulty in  defining  exactly  who  the  "establish- 
ment" really  is,  and  vice  versa. 


I  am  attending  the  convention  as  a 
delegate  from  the  riding  of  Carleton  East,  as 
well  as  an  observer  for  The  CharLztan. 

I  am  also  attending  as  a  supponer  of  the 
two  candidates  nominated  by  the  Ontario 
New  Democratic  Youth  (ONDY)  for  the 
position  of  youth  representatives  on  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

The  two,  Andrew  McNeill  of  Carleton 
University  and  Leslie  Nicholls  of  York 


University,  are  open  CAP  sympathizers,  and 
there  is  considerable  speculation  the  party 
"establishment"  will  find  somebody  to  run 
against  them  at  the  convention. 

The  stage  is  set  for  major  pyrotechnics. 
My  colleague,  Paul  Rowland,  and  I  are 
prepared  for  the  worst. 

The  old  wounds  from  the  Waffle  days, 
when  the  Left  was  at  its  zenith  within  the 
party,  still  have  not  healed.  The  scars  from 
1972  still  become  inflamed  from  time  to 
time...  about  once  every  two  years  or  so. 

The  amorphous  "establishment"  seems 
obsessed  with  ensuring  that  dissent  in  the 
party  is  kept  to  a  decorous  level.  Groups  like 
CAP  are  a  threat  and  evoke  memories  of 
that  bloody  purge.  They  are  to  be  stopped  at 
all  costs. 

The  first  real  hint  that  the  expected  street 
fight  might  not  materialize  comes  from  the 
youth  caucus.  Perhaps  because  of  an 
energetic  pre-conventlon  campaign  effort, 
McNeill  finds  both  he  and  Nicholls  are 
unopposed  for  the  positions  of  youth 
representatives.  In  fact,  the  very  man  who 
had  been  rumored  to  be  running  against 
McNeill  nominates  him. 

In  some  ways,  this  is  a  victory  for  CAP, 
which  had  endorsed  the  two.  The  left-wing 
organization  does  not  do  nearly  so  well, 
however,  in  the  regional  caucuses,  which 
meet  to  select  one  man  and  one  woman  to 
represent  their  regions  or  the  pany  ex- 
ecutive. Not  one  CAP  candidate  emerges 
with  a  regional  endorsement. 

Both  of  these  events  occur  prior  to  our 
arrival;  already,  half  of  the  impending  war 
has  been  called  off. 

But  Saturday,  we  know,  will  be  the  real 
fight,  when  the  executive  elections  and  the 
debate  over  separate  school  funding  will  be 
held.  Armageddon,  as  predicted  in  the  pages 
of  the  Toronto  Star  and  privately  by  more 
than  a  few  New  Democrats,  is  still  on  the 
agenda. 

Saturday,  June  22 

The  official  slate  is  published,  a  list  of 
candidates  collected  by  a  search  committee, 
whose  job  is  to  assemble  a  workable  ex- 
ecutive which  delegates  can  elect  without  the 
fuss  and  bother  of  actually  finding  out  what 
the  candidates  stand  for. 

The  Left  has  long  believed  that  the  of- 
ficial slate  is  a  tool  of  the  "establishment",  a 
means  of  manipulating  the  electoral  process. 
And  indeed  this  particular  slate,  if  it  is  meant 
for  this  purpose,  serves  it  very  well.  Of  all  of 
the  incumbent  executive  members  seeking  re- 
election, the  official  slate  excludes  only  one: 
Vice-President  George  Ehring,  supporter  of 
CAP. 

There  is  considerable  reaction  to  the 


publication  of  the  slate  this  morning.  On  the 
CAP  table,  we  find  a  mimeographed  state- 
ment protesting  Ehring's  exclusion,  signed  by 
a  number  of  prominent  non-CAP  New 
Democrats,  including  MP?  Richard  Johnston 
and  another  Vice-President,  Simon 
Rosenbloom.  But  the  controversy  is  short- 
lived and  muted,  overshadowed  by  the 
presidential  elections. 

The  speeches  by  the  two  presidential  can- 
didates are  somewhat  low-key,  perhaps  reflec- 
ting the  early  hour.  The  incumbent, 
Sandeman.  speaks  first. 

She  defends  the  pact  with  the  Liberals, 
and  speaks  proudly  of  the  reforms  carried 
out  under  it.  Her  speech  turns  a  little  bitter,  , 
however,  with  veiled  accusations  that  CAP, 
and  its  presidential  candidate  Rebick,  is 
weakening  the  party  by  promoting  "internal 
bickering". 

Rebick  speaks  next.  She  makes  no  direct 
attack  on  Sandeman  or  the  party  "establish- 
ment"; instead,  she  describes  a  "grass-roots" 
strategy  for  linking  the  party  with  other 
social  movements.  She  uses  the  Gainers 
strike  in  Alberta  as  an  example  of  a  struggle 
in  which  New  Democrats  could  help. 

Her  speech  fails  to  win  over  the  conven- 
tion. She  is  easily  defeated  by  Sandeman,  818 
to  361. 

Suddenly  the  writing  is  on  the  wall.  For 
all  of  its  organization  and  "grassroots"  ap- 
proach, CAP  has  failed  to  bring  to  the  Left 
any  more  than  its  usual  share  of  support 
which  hovers  between  one-third  and  one- 
quarter  of  the  delegates  from  convention  to 
convention. 

It  is  no  surprise,  then,  that  the  CAP  can- 
didate for  treasurer  is  decisively  beaten. 
Somewhat  more  surprising,  and  a  resounding 
blow  to  any  hopes  that  CAP  activists  might 
have  had  for  some  small  victory,  is  Ehring's 
defeat. 


AftetTvards,  Bob  Rae  gives  an  excellent 
speech.  One  of  his  analogies  is  of  a  train 
pulling  out  of  a  station.  The  train  is  free 
trade;  the  engineer  is  Brian  Mulroney.  Rae 
provides  sound  effects. 

Paul  and  I  search  through  the  transcript 
of  the  speech  later  to  find  the  word  "chugga- 
chugga".  It  does  not  appear. 

The  debate  on  separate  school  funding 
lasts  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  It  begins 
awkwardly,  with  a  few  speeches  (mainly 
from  those  opposed  to  current  policy)  that 
contain  somewhat  more  acrimony  than  those 
responsible  for  the  party's  image  would  like 
to  see  shown  to  the  media. 

However,  it  soon  attains  a  degree  of 
almost  unreal  civility.  At  the  end  of  seventy- 
five  minutes,  a  standing  vote  is  taken.  There 
is  no  need  for  a  count;  the  policy  is  obvious- 
ly reaffirmed,  although  by  a  lower  margin 
than  that  of  Sandeman's  victory  earlier  in  the 
day. 

The  debate  had  the  potential  to  be  a  bit- 
terly divisive  one.  Rumors  had  been  flying 
that  delegate  positions  had  been  unfairly 
"stacked"  with  either  Catholic  or  public 
school  teachers,  depending  on  whom  you 
listen  to.  Yet  at  the  end  of  the  debate.  Cord 
Doctorow  —  one  of  the  party's  most 
vigorous  and,  ah.  least  polite  critics  of 
separate  school  funding  —  rises  to  con- 
gratulate Cliff  Pilkey  on  the  way  he  chaired 
the  debate. 

"I  am  proud  to  be  a  New  Democrat,"  says 
Doctorow  to  resounding  applause. 


Sunday,  June  23 

For  all  intents,  that  was  all  she  wrote. 
Sunday  morning  is  marked  by  the  wildly  un- 
successful leadership  bid  of  left-winger  Ian 
Orensiein  (who  is  disowned  by  most 
members  of  the  Left  Caucus);  he  is  easily 
clobbered  by  Bob  Rae,  and  manages  to 
garner  only  38  votes.  As  a  result,  I  win  $1.75 
in  a  pool.  There  is  also  a  brief  break  for 
Political  Correctness  as  someone  in  the  au- 
dience protests  the  lack  of  a  union  "^ug"  on 
one  of  the  buttons. 

But  this  is  all  anti-climax.  The  real  action 
of  the  convention  is  over.  CAP  has  seen 
most  of  its  candidates  and  policy  resolutions 
defeated,  and  Rae  has  been  given  the  solid 
backing  of  the  first  convention  since  the 
signing  of  the  Accord  with  the  Liberals.  One 
could  make  a  very  strong  argument  that  the 
present  course  being  followed  by  the  party 
has  been  vindicated,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
the  convention  delegates. 

Some  questions  remain,  as  they  always 

do. 

First,  was  it  fair  that  the  youth  nominees 
should  have  been  prepared  to  fight  an  elec- 
tion at  the  convention,  when  they  had  been 
endorsed  previously  by  the  provincial  New 
Democratic  youth  conference?  Surely  there  is 
some  logic  in  saying  that  youth  represen- 
tatives should  be  chosen  by  youth. 

Second,  is  it  right  for  the  party  to  put 
such  a  high  premium  on  unity,  to  the  extent 
that  legitimate  dissent  is  attacked  as 
something  close  to  treason?  While  the  Waffle 
incident  was  certainly  a  very  painful  one  for 
everyone  concerned,  and  while  it  certainly 
damaged  the  party's  public  image  for  some 
time  afterward,  the  1972  convention  is 
nonetheless  history,  and  fourteen-year-old 
history  at  that. 

The  New  Democratic  Party  cannot  claim 
to  have  more  money,  more  members,  more 
elected  representatives  or  more  popular  sup- 
port than  the  other  two  panics.  But  it  can 
claim  at  the  very  least  to  be  far  more 
democratically  structured,  and  although  those 
structures  are  far  from  perfect  they  are  still 
something  I  feel  proud  of. 

So  I  worry  when  I  hear  the  party's  leader- 
ship condemning  "internal  bickering".  True, 
infighting  is  an  unfortunate  waste  of  already 
scarce  resources...  but  that  is  the  price  a  par- 
ty must  pay  for  democracy.  Outside  the  par- 
ty context,  it  is  called  freedom  of  speech. 

Third,  why  didn't  my  camera  film  ad- 
vance? 

All  important  questions.  All,  as  yet, 
unanswered.  All  will  be  on  my  mind  when  I 
go  to  the  next  convention. 

For  go  I  will.  I  may  have  my  complaints, 
but  I  am  committed  to  my  pany.  Besides,  no 
matter  what  your  party  stripe  is,  political 
conventions  are  addictive,  and  I've  been  a 
junkie  now  for  years.  There's  something 
unbeatable  about  standing  in  the  middle  of  a 
whirling  carnival  of  ideas,  around  like- 
minded  people  who  disagree  so  frequently. 
The  lights,  the  banners,  the  buttons,  the 
wild-eyed  Trots  selling  copies  of  the  Socialist 
Worker... 

Be  there.  Aloha.  □ 
by  Robert  Cottingham 
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EDITORIAL 


A 

/  elegant  little  idea  was  introduced  during  the  past  few  weeks,  with  very  little  con- 
troversy or  debate.  It  has  to  do  with  Carleton  students  who  live  in  Ottawa  but  come  from 
out  of  town.  The  idea  is  to  strip  them  of  their  right  to  vote  in  Ottawa's  municipal  elections. 

If  you  find  that  thought  frightening,  and  you  live  in  Capital  Ward  -  in  residence,  for 
instance  -  don't  bother  running  to  your  alderman  for  help.  Rob  Quinn,  your  voice  in  City 
Hall,  is  the  author  of  this  modest  proposal,  if  reports  of  his  comments  to  a  city  task  force 
are  to  be  believed  |see  the  article  on  page  3). 

The  idea  as  reported  is  fairly  straight- forward.  Students  who  live  in  Ottawa  but  hail 
originally  from  out  of  town  would  not  be  allowed  to  cast  ballots  in  Ottawa  elections; 
rather,  they  would  return  to  their  home  towns  and  vote  in  those  municipal  elections. 

Some  disadvantages  spring  immediately  to  mind.  For  one  thing,  a  student  affected  by 
such  a  proposal  would  have  to  try  to  keep  up  with  politics  in  her  or  his  home  town, 
weighing  the  issues  and  assessing  the  candidates  by  remote  control;  eventually,  they 
would  have  to  travel  back  home  to  cast  their  ballot.  Thafs  tricky  on  a  student  budget,  and 
there  are  some  who  would  say  it's  unfair  to  make  students  pay  an  admission  fee  (either  in 
bus  fare  or  lost  time)  to  the  ballot  box. 

Regardless  of  these  problems,  there  are  some  people  who  think  that  taking  away 
students'  right  to  vote  wouldn't  be  such  a  bad  thing.  Students  aren't  interested  in 
municipal  politics,  they  say;  besides,  they  don't  know  anything  about  the  issues.  And 
even  if  they  are  well-informed  and  interested,  what  right  do  they  have  to  vote  if  they  don't 
contribute  to  the  community? 

Thafs  garbage,  of  course.  If  you've  ever  had  to  wait  an  eternity  at  night  for  OC 
Transpo  to  condescend  to  provide  a  little  transportation,  or  if  you've  ever  scoured  the 
want  ads  desperately  looking  for  affordable  housing,  then  you've  been  personally  in- 
volved with  a  municipal  issue,  Any  of  the  politicians  who  were  grilled  at  the  candidates' 
forum  held  here  during  the  last  municipal  election  -  and  Quinn  was  one  of  them  - 
knows  that  students  are  both  interested  and  informed. 

Besides,  the  argument  that  students  have  "too  much  on  their  plate"  to  be  informed  and 
concerned  about  municipal  issues  is  a  dangerous  one.  Should  this  reasoning  be  applied  to 
other  sectors  of  the  electorate  who  have  little  time  to  research  municipal  affairs,  the 
number  of  voters  would  dwindle  rapidly.  That  might  make  the  jobs  of  some  city  politi- 
cians somewhat  easier,  but  it  would  be  a  catastrophe  for  democracy. 

As  for  our  contribution  to  the  community,  ask  any  grocer  in  the  Glebe.  The  Carleton 
student  population  represents  clientele  and  income  for  the  merchants  of  Ottawa,  and  jobs 
for  the  city's  working  people.  A  tremendous  amount  of  money  is  invested  into  Ottawa's 
economy  because  of  the  presence  of  this  university  and  its  students. 

Quinn  has  until  now  been  seen  as  a  defender  of  student  interests.  That  may  now  be 
changing,  and  the  point  behind  his  initiative  may  be  a  desire  to  take  away  the  ability  oi 
students  to  play  the  interest  group  game  of  rewarding  our  friends  and  punishing  our 
enemies. 

That  we  feel  a  political  sense  of  community  is  obvious.  Quinn's  misconceptions  not- 
withstanding, Carleton's  student  residence  population  has  traditionally  had  a  solid  voter 
turnout.  During  the  municipal  elections  of  1985,  when  the  average  turnout  in  the  Capital 
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Ward,  the  highest  in  Ottawa,  was  48  per  cent,  Carleton  University  residence  students 
nudged  out  the  rest  of  the  ward  at  49  per  cent. 

And  that  might  be  the  whole  point  of  Quinn's  exercise.  He  denies  being  a  "vote- 
counter'',  but  the  fact  remains  that  when  Carleton  residence  students  turned  out  m  1985, 
it  was  not  to  elect  Rob  Quinn  as  their  representative  on  city  council.  Rather,  there  was  a 
solid  vote  for  one  of  Quinn's  opponents,  Dave  Hagerman 

At  the  moment,  it  is  not  clear  where  Quinn  stands  on  this  matter  (although  some  of  his 
recent  comments  are,  to  say  the  least,  disturbing).  He  had  better  make  it  clear  soon.  Not 
discussing  this  stand  with  CUSA  and  RRRA  before  his  presentation  to  the  task  force  was  a 
serious  mistake;  he  would  be  grievously  compounding  it  if  he  were  not  to  come  clean 
now.  He  owes  it  to  his  constituents  to  let  them  know  if  he  plans  to  pursue  the  destruction 
of  some  of  their  basic  rights.  And  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  let  him  know  how  we  feel 
about  the  situation  so  far,  and  whether  he  can  count  on  the  support,  opposition  or  apathy 
of  Carleton  students  In  the  future. 

(Alderman  Quinn  can  be  reached  by  phone  at  564-1308,  or  by  mail  care  of  City  Hall, 
ni  Sussex  Drive,  KIN  5A1.) 

Robert  Cottdngham 


the 

Peer  Counselling  Centre 

IS  OPEN 
ALL  SUMMER 


For:  Supportive  Nondirective  Counselling, 
Information, 
Referrals, 
Tutorial  Service, 
Birth  Control  at  cost. 
Library 

Monday  to  Friday 
9  am  - 1  pm 

564-7476/2868 

Relocated  to 
Mature  Students'  Association 
3rd  Floor  Unicentre 


OFF  CAMPUS? 

CUSA  needs  your  input! 

Off  Campus 
Advisory  Committee 

•  TO  ADVISE 

Council  on  the  needs  of  off  campus 
students 

•  TO  SERVE 

As  a  resource  and  consultation 
group 

•  TO  PLAN 

Ideas  and  take  action 

•  TO  IMPROVE 

Conditions  for  off  campus  students 

For  more  info, 

see  Alan  MacDonald  in  CUSA 
or  phone  564-4380 
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 SPORTS 

Wheelchair  athlete  is  worldclass 


by  Joanne  Laucius 

Judy  Zelman,  wheelchair  athlete, 
Carleton  political  science  student  and 
volunteer  teaching  assistant  is  afraid  of 
elevators.  "When  you're  in  a  wheelchair 
like  this,"  she  says,  "you're  aware  of  what 
it's  like  to  be  really  short." 

Zelman  wheels  her  chair,  expertly, 
backward  into  the  elevator.  People  shift 
aside  politely  and  warily,  leaving  a  wide 
margin  between  themselves  and  the 
wheelchair. 

The  elevator  stops  at  Zelman's  destina- 
tion, and  she  rolls  out  onto  the  political 
science  floor.  She  notes  a  mark  posted 
beside  her  student  number  and  smiles, 
satisfied. 

Zelman  is  shy  about  talking,  but  she  is 
not  unwilling.  "Basically  I'm  an  introvert," 
she  says.  Her  answers  are  slow  and 
carefully  measured,  and  her  conversation 
is  peppered  with  reflective  musings.  "It's 
hard  to  explain,"  she  says  often. 

Zelman,  18,  has  been  competing  with 
other  wheelchair  athletes  since  she  con- 
tracted Guillain-Barre  Syndrome  in  1983. 
The  rare  spinal  disease  attacks  the  protec- 
tive covering  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
weakens  the  peripheral  nervous  system. 
Most  victims  of  the  disease  recover  even- 
tually, but  Zelman  was  not  a  normal  case. 
"In  two  weeks  I  went  from  being  a  nor- 
mal, average  15-year-old  to  not  being 
able  (o  breathe  on  my  own,"  she  says. 

She  was  in  an  acute-care  hospital  for 
the  next  five  months.  When  she  was  final- 
ly released,  she  was  a  quadraplegic. 

Zelman's  neurologist  convinced  the 
RoyaJ  Ottawa  Rehabilitation  Centre  to  ac- 
cept her  in  their  rehabilitation  pro- 
gramme. It  was  at  the  Royal  that  Zelman 
met  the  mostly-male  disabled  communi- 
ty. "About  80  per  cent  of  all  disabled  peo- 
ple are  young  males,"  she  says. 

Zelman  learned  new  skills  at  her  ad- 
justed level  of  ability.  "At  first,  learning  to 
sit  up  without  passing  out  was  a  strain," 
she  says.  She  had  to  relearn  a  lot  of  skills, 
especially  those  requiring  manual  dexteri- 
ty, because  she  had  lost  control  of  the 
muscles  of  her  hands.  Eventually,  she 
learned  to  use  the  tendons  of  her  hands  in- 
stead of  the  muscles.  "I  use  my  teeth  a  lot," 
she  says. 

The  muscles  in  her  arms,  however, 
were  strong,  and  got  stronger  through 
rehabilitation.  'They  have  to  push  about 
180  pounds  every  day.  My  arms  are  pro- 
bably about  as  strong  as  the  average  per- 
son's legs,"  says  Zelman. 

While  at  the  Royal  Ottawa  Rehabilita- 
tion Centre,  Zelman  developed  a  strong 
rapport  with  other  disabled  young  people. 
The  repartee  between  Zelman  and  the 
other  wheelchair  athletes  is  rapid-fire  and 
jocular.  They  refer  to  her,  jokingly,  as 
"The  Schnoz",  a  friendly  reference  to  her 
probiscus. 

"I  was  basically  uncoordinated  before  I 
became  disabled,"  she  says.  "And  vaguely 
overweight,"  she  adds  with  a  laugh.  "I 
wasn't  the  kind  of  person  who  gets  involv- 
ed in  sports  at  all.  I  didn't  like  anything 
that  had  to  do  with  physical  activity.  Now 
sports  give  me  a  chance  to  meet  people." 

Sports  has  also  given  Zelman  a  chance 
to  travel.  She  was  at  the  shadow  Olympic 
games  in  England  in  1984,  and  she  travels 
to  wheelchair  meets  all  over  Ontario. 

The  shadow  Olympics  are  games  set 
up  for  disabled  athletes  from  around  the 
world.  Each  participating  country  chooses 
two  athletes  in  each  category  for  each  cor- 
responding event. 

Since  Zehnan  is  a  quadraplegic,  she 
competes  only  against  other 
quadraplegics.  She  won  a  silver  medal  in 
the  shotput  event,  and  bronze  medals  in 


Judy  Zdnan.  18,  raws  to  the  finish  Krte 


the  javelin,  200  and  400  metre  races.  But, 
for  Zelman,  her  proudest  moment  was  sit- 
ting on  the  finishing  line  and  watching 
three  Canadian  wheelchair  marathoners 
come  in  ahead  of  the  pack.  "It  did  a  lot  for 
my  national  pride,"  she  says. 

Zelman's  debut  in  wheelchair  sports 
was  less  than  memorable.  After  her 
rehabilitation  programme  at  the  Royal  Ot- 
tawa Rehabilitation  Centre,  fellow  pa- 
tients convinced  her  to  try  a  game  of 
wheelchair  rugby,  aptly  nicknamed 
"murderball". 

"My  mother  was  overly  protective  of 
me  when  I  was  first  disabled,"  she  says 
with  a  laugh.  "She  was  driving  me  nuts.  I 
had  to  get  out  of  the  house." 

"Murderball"  is  often  a  very  rough 
sport.  On  the  court,  it  appears  to  be  a 
cross  between  football,  basketball, 
hockey  and  roller  derby.  Players  bounce  a 
volleyball  and  try  to  bring  it  between  two 
pilons.  Acquisition  of  the  ball  is 
sometimes  achieved  by  less  than  gentle 
means.  "You  can  pick  someone  out  and 
get  your  wheels  in  their  back  wheels  so 


they  can't  move,"  says  Zelman. 

Zelman's  first  game  was  fraught  with 
spills.  "I  really  hurt  myself  and  I  couldn't 
move  for  two  days."  She  didn't  get  in- 
volved in  wheelchair  sports  again  until 
she  returned  to  high  school. 

Before  her  disability,  Zelman  had  been 
attending  Lisgar  Collegiate.  When  she 
returned  to  high  school,  she  decided  to  go 
to  Fisher  Park  High  School,  the  only 
wheelchair-accessible  high  school  in  Ot- 
tawa that  offered  the  academic  courses 
she  wanted.  At  the  time,  there  were  about 
18  other  wheelchair  students  attending 
Fisher  Park. 

"A  friend  of  mine  talked  me  into  play- 
ing wheelchair  sports  again,"  says  Zelman. 
"I  met  a  lot  of  people  and  I  really  enjoyed 
it." 

Since  then,  Zelman  has  advanced  from 
the  regional  level,  to  the  provincials,  na- 
tionals, and  finally,  the  Shadow  Olym- 
pics. "For  me.  the  first  year  I  played  even 
though  it  was  really  frustrating  because  I 
was  really  awful,  meant  a  lot  to  me.  You 
have  no  idea  how  hard  it  is  to  push  200 


metres.  Pushing  that  200  metres  almost 
did  me  in.  It  was  a  big  triumph." 

Zelman's  success  has  been  a  surprise  to 
her.  'The  internationals  were  a  big  rush 
because  I  never  really  thought  I  was  ever 
going  to  be  that  good.  It's  something  you 
work  towards,  but  you  never  really 
believe  that  it's  going  to  happen  to  you." 

Zelman  says  her  mother  has  been  her 
biggest  support.  Although  both  mother 
and  daughter  live  in  Ottawa,  Zelman 
lives  with  other  students  because  it  makes 
her  feel  more  independent.  "My  brother 
and  sister  were  a  little  over-protective  of 
me  at  first,  too,"  she  says.  "But  now  they 
know  that  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  It's 
like  being  the  jock  of  the  family." 

Zelman,  who  just  completed  her  first 
year  of  political  science  at  Carleton,  plans 
to  become  a  teacher  when  she  completes 
her  studies.  A  part-time  job  as  a  teacher's 
assistant  and  two  summer  courses  are 
preventing  her  from  taking  part  in  a  track 
meet  in  Sweden  this  summer. 

"With  being  disabled,  it's  either  sink  or 
swim,"  says  Zelman.  "And  I  swam."  □ 


Playoffs  tougher  to  make 


by  David  Scanlan 

arning  a  play  off  spot  in  university 
hockey  and  football  is  going  to  be 
tougher  next  year,  as  a  result  of  changes  to 
the  playoff  format. 

And  Carleton  Ravens  basketball 
coach,  Paul  Armstrong,  says  smaller 
schools,  like  Carleton,  will  suffer  the 
most.  "The  bottom  line  is,  it  will  hurt  us," 
he  said. 

The  Canadian  Interuniversity  Athletic 
Union  |CIAU|  announced  June  17  the 
Final  Four  championships  and  the 
16-team  regional  playoffs  will  be  replaced 
by  an  eight  team  final. 

The  CIAU  said  the  new  format  was 
necessary  to  reduce  costs,  since  their 
championship  budget  was  cut  10  per  cent 
by  Otto  Jelinek,  the  Minister  of  Fitness 
and  Amateur  Sport. 

But  with  only  eight  teams  in  the 
playoffs,  rather  than  16,  Armstrong  says  it 
will  be  a  lot  tougher  for  the  Ravens  to 


qualify.  "We'll  have  to  win  our  division 
now." 

This  year,  the  Ravens  narrowly  missed 
the  playoffs,  as  they  tied  for  fourth  with 
Queen's,  but  the  Golden  Gaels  advanced 
because  they  beat  Carleton  in  their  two 
regular  season  games. 

To  qualify  under  the  new  system,  the 
Ravens  will  have  to  finish  ahead  of  the 
perennially  strong  York  and  University  of 
Toronto  teams.  The  eight  playoff  teams 
will  consist  of  six  conference  winners  plus 
two  wild  card  teams. 

Armstrong  says  the  added  exposure 
that  comes  with  playoff  play  helps  the 
whole  sport's  program  as  it  attracts  high 
school  players  to  the  university.  "We  can 
get  on  TSN.  It  means  a  lot  to  an  emerging 
program." 

John  McConachie,  the  director  of 
marketing  for  the  CIAU  says  the  changes 
will  mean  only  the  best  teams  make  the 
playoffs.  And  it  will  make  every  regular 
season  game  more  important.  


McConachie  pointed  to  the  University 
of  Victoria  as  an  example  of  team  that 
may  have  taken  it  easy  during  the  season. 

The  Cougars,  who  went  on  to  win  the 
national  title,  lost  to  teams  in  its  division 
m  the  regular  season,  yet  still  advanced  to 
the  playoffs.  "They  got  a  second  kick  at 
the  cat,"  McConachie  said. 

The  new  format  will  also  reduce  travel 
costs  for  the  schools  and  the  CIAU.  While 
the  Union  pays  the  cost  of  14  players 
teams  usually  carry  more  players  and  the 
school  has  to  pay  the  difference.  "The 
schools  are  being  realistic.  They're  saying 
if  we  don't  have  a  good  shot,  why  spend 
the  money." 

Last  year,  the  CIAU  spent  $82,000  on 
travel  for  athletes,  and  McConachie  says 
the  changes  will  cut  this  bill  in  half  The 
total  playoff  budget,  provided  by  the 
Ministry  of  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport 
was  cut  from  $350,000  to  $315,000  □ 
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Tae  kwon  do 
championship 
set  for 
Saturday  ^ 


by  Graeme  Peppier 

The  next  time  you  try  grabbing  a 
conspicuous  wallet  from  an 
unassuming  passerby  think  twice,  He 
may  give  you  a  piercing  kick  to  the  solar 
plexus,  the  likes  of  which  you've  never 
felt  before. 

If  you  do  that  sort  of  thing  -  and 
receive  the  deservedly  painful  conse- 
quences -  chances  are  you've  just  had  ah 
undesirable  encounter  with  a  practitioner 
of  an  ostensibly  Korean  form  of  martial 
art  called  Tae  Kwon  Do. 

The  popularity  of  this  martial  art  is  ac- 
cruing; in  Canada  alone  there  are  well 
over  15  thousand  students  learning  the 
discipline  while  world-wide  some  20 
million  people  are  studying  the  art. 

Ottawa  is  by  no  means  immune  to  the 
emerging  strength  of  this  form  of  ritual- 
ized combat  that  is  Tae  Kwon  Do:  on 
Saturday  the  National  School  Team 
Championships  are  being  held  at  Ottawa 
University  and  four  area  teams  are 
entered  in  the  competition. 


The  local  teams  attending  the  tourna 
ment  consist  of  students  from  Jung  Park's 
Tae  Kwon  Do  Schools  and  among  the  par- 
ticipants will  be  Tim  Kelly,  a  political 
science  and  sociology  student  at  Carleton 
University. 

Tae  Kwon  Do  has  earned  a  reputation 
as  being  not  only  an  activity  requiring 
physical  and  mental  fortitude  but  one  in 
which  a  practitioner  can  obtain  the  power 
to  create  devastating  results. 

'There  are  several  factors  involved  in 
obtaining  the  high  degree  of  physical 
power  attributed  to  Tae  Kwon  Do,"  says 
Kelly.  "It  requires  one  to  achieve  a  high 
level  of  reaction  force,  concentration, 
equilibrium,  breath  control,  and  speed." 

Mr  Kelly,  who  is  close  to  obtaining  his 
black  belt  in  the  discipline  -  an  achieve- 
ment that  takes  three  to  four  years  of 
unflagging  dedication  -  explains  that  Tae 
Kwon  Do  is  a  constantly  evolving  sport 
which  has  a  scientific  basis. 

'The  average  person  uses  about  20  per 
cent  of  his  power  potential;  with  Tae 
Kwon  Do,  the  objective  is  to  use  100  per 
cent  of  one's  power  potential  using  the 
techniques  taught  in  the  art,"  says  Kelly. 

The  theory  of  power  borrows  from 
Newton's  Law  that  every  force  has  an 
equal  and  opposite  force;  thus,  if  your  op- 
ponent is  rushing  towards  you  at  a  high 
speed,  the  force  with  which  you  strike  his 
head  would  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  his 
own  onslaught  plus  that  of  your  blow. 

Furthermore,  another  reaction  force  is 
your  own;  a  punch  with  the  left  fist  is  add- 
ed by  pulling  back  the  right  fist  to  the 
hip. Combined,  the 
two  forces  create  a 
substantial  degree  of 
^■■■m^  power. 
^  By  applying  the  impact  force  onto 
the  smallest  target  area,  it  will 
concentrate  the  force  and  therefore 
increase  its  effect, says  Kelly.  The 
shorter  the  time  for  the  con 
centration,  the  greater  will  be  the 
power  of  the  blow. 
"Although  the  activity  was  spawned  as 
a  weaponless  form  of  combat  by  the  war- 
rior class  of  society  centuries  ago  in 
Korea,  Tae  Kwon  Do  is  only  mildly  con- 
cerned with  self-defence  for  its  own  sake; 
it  has  now  become,  as  the  very  name  is 
loosely  translated  to  mean,  "a  way  of  life", 
Introduced  only  recently  to  the 
western  world,  Tae  Kwon  Do  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  Korean  society  for  cen- 
turies. It  is  practised  throughout  Korea  on 
the  mihtary  training  fields  and  in  the  gym- 
nasiums of  all  high  schools  and  univer- 
sities. 

Translated  literally,  Tae  Kwon  Do 
means  "art  of  hand  and  foot  fighting."  It 
has  developed  in  its  modern  form  by  a 
retired  Major-General  in  the  Korean  Ar- 


my,  General  Choi  Hong  Hi,  whose  unflin- 
ching perseverence  in  promoting  the 
sport  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  In- 
ternational Tae  Kwon  Do  Federation,  the 
governing  body  of  this  weekend's  com- 
petition. 

Though  it  is  a  martial  art,  its  discipline, 
techniques,  and  mental  training  are  used 
to  build  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  for- 
titude, humility,  and  resolve  in  the  in- 
dividual. 

According  to  Phap  Lu,  a  fourth  degree 
black  belt  master  and  instructor  at  the 
Jung  Park  School,  all  students  of  the  art 
are  expected  to  follow  five  tenets. 

Courtesy  and  respect  for  others,  in- 
tegrity to  oneself,  perseverence,  self- 
control,  and  achievement  of  an  in- 
domitable spirit  are  the  guidelines  practi- 
tioners of  the  art  are  to  follow,  says  Lu. 
Failure  to  master  these  five  tenets  leaves 
one  without  the  ability  to  improve  oneself 
or  to  help  others. 

"People  compare  people  based  on  their 
personality,  knowledge,  and  physical  con- 
dition," adds  Lu  who  at  the  age  of  31  has 
been  practising  the  art  since  the  age  of  13. 
"We  strive  to  achieve  the  highest  quality 
in  all  three  of  these  areas." 

To  those  who  learn  this  activity,  which 
Korea  boasts  as  its  national  sport,  the 
benefits  have  been  enormous.  To  Kelly  as 
well  as  others,  discipline,  self-control,  and 
self-confidence  are  the  greatest  advan- 
tages they've  drawn  from  their  involve- 
ment in  Tae  Kwon  Do. 

"This  is  not  a  sport  for  bullies  or  for  ego 
development,"  insists  Debbie  Katz, 
another  competitor  preparing  for  this 
weekend.  "It  has  rules  and  standards  in 
order  to  maintain  its  disciplining  reputa- 
tion and  quality  instruction." 

"It's  like  a  physical  game  of  chess,"  she 
says,  "you're  always  thinking  strategy,  try- 
ing to  lure  your  opponent  into  committing 
a  particular  move  or  attempting  to  fake 
the  opponent  into  doing  something  that's 
to  your  advantage." 

In  all,  30  teams  from  across  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  plus  one  team  from 
Puerto  Rico  are  expected  to  attend  the 
tournament  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Athletic  Complex  of  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa on  Saturday,  June  28  beginning  at  10 
am.  Tickets  will  be  available  at  the 
door.  □ 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 

Disabled  man  seeks  reliable  person  to  share  2  bedroom 
apt  in  Wesi  Ollawa.  Rent  reduction  for  assistanre,  Cal! 
Peter  al  824  3459. 

Resort  Hotels,  Cruise  Lines  &  Amusement  Parks  are  now 
accepting  applications  for  employment!  To  receive  an  ap- 
plication and  information,  write:  Tourism  Informalion  Ser- 
vices. P.O.  Box  7881  Hilton  Head  Island.  SC  29938. 

PCB's.  MPU  chips,  Tnlerface  chips,  hundreds  of  IC's, 
power  supplies  and  more.  Give-awaj'  prices.  828-6870, 
726-4376.  Ask  for  Rob 

Oh  yeah,  alrighL,.  Anna's  in  Architecture  .-  tonight' 


Y 


.ou're  Welcome! 
The  Charlatan  provides  opportunities 
10  enhance  your  design  skills. 
No  experience  is  required  to 
help  out  with  the  production 
of  The  Charlatan.  Get 
acquainted  with 

layout, 
photography, 
and 
graphics. 
Ask  for  Tina  at  531  Unicentre 
or  phone  564-2880. 
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Summer  films:  a  noticeable  improvement 


by  Penny  McCann 

This  year's  annua]  summer  fare 
of  films  has  the  usual  smattering 
of  space  films  and  adventure 
films,  and  is  predominated  mainly  by 
teen  flicks  aimed  at  all  those  bored, 
eager-to-con su me  teenagers  to  whom 
movie-going  is  one  of  many  crucial  social 
rituals.  To  cultural  consumers  who  are 
long  past  adolescence,  movies  like  Ferris 
Bueller's  Day  Off,  Back  to  School,  and  The 
Karate  Kid  Part  Two  are  less  than  appeal- 
ing. Fortunately  for  world-weary  movie- 
goers, all  is  not  a  total  wasteland  on  the 
screens  this  summer  -  films  like  Echo 
Park,  Smooth  Talk.  Desert  Hearts,  Three 
Men  and  a  Cradle,  and  James  Joyce's 
Women  promise  to  provide  a  full  and 
rewarding  summer  of  entertainment. 

Two  fihns,  Smooth  Talk  and  Echo  Park 
are  particularly  appealing.  Smooth  Talk  is 
a  quiet  understated  film  directed  by  an 
unknown  American  woman  director, 
Joyce  Chopra.  Chopra  has  taken  on  the 
difficult  task  of  adapting  a  Joyce  Carol 
Gates  short  story  to  film.  Gates'  prolific 
and  varied  work  has  a  reputation  for 
violence  -  certainly  the  majority  of  her 
work  focuses  on  familial  and  sexual 
violence  in  particular. 

Chopra  has  chosen  to  adapt  a  relative- 
ly obscure  short  story  by  Gates  called 
"Where  Are  You  Going  and  Where  Have 
You  Been?"  The  work,  while  not  violent, 
still  reflects  the  undercurrents  in  every- 
day life  of  violence  and  terror  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  Gates. 

Smooth  Talk  is  essentially  a  teen  film 
with  a  difference.  Laura  Dern  plays  Con- 
nie, the  teen-age  protagonist  who  is  at 
once  both  fascinated  and  terrified  by  her 
burgeoning  sexuality.  Treat  Williams  is 
her  seductor  to  whom  Connie  is  ir- 
resistibly drawn.  In  some  ways.  Smooth 
Talk  can  be  regarded  as  a  typical  teenage 
film  about  sexual  initiation.  Finally, 
however,  this  reading  cannot  be  sus- 


tained. Questions  about  reality  and  ap- 
pearance and  the  superficiality  of 
language  insist  that  this  film  be  read  on  a 
more  mature  level.  Smooth  Talk  is  a  slow- 
paced,  provocative  fihn  that  takes  care  to 
treat  teenage  sexuality  with  respect  and 
integrity. 

Echo  Park  is  another  summer  film 
with  special  appeal.  Starring  Tom  Hulce, 
Susan  Dey,  and  an  Arnold  Schwartzeneg- 
ger  look-aUke  played  by  Michael  Bowen, 


this  comedy  can  best  be  described  as 
gently  lunatic.  As  an  Austrian-American 
co-production,  the  film  is  permeated  with 
the  same  lovingly  cynical  examination  of 
American  kitsch  reminiscent  of  Wim 
Wender's  fihn,  Paris  Texas.  From  bizarre 
pizza  delivery  trucks  to  birthday  strip-o- 
grams  to  Viking  deodorant  commercials, 
Echo  Park  pokes  fun  at  the  excesses  of 
the  hopelessly  tawdry  state  of  American 
consumerism.  Although  on  one  level  a 


This  Month  and  More 


Exhibitions 

Friday,  May  2  to  Monday,  Sept  1:  Smgs 
of  Experience,  the  works  of  15  Canadian 
artists  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 

Thursday,  June  12  to  Thursday,  October 
30:  "300  Years  of  Canadian  ComposiKon" 
-  a  collection  of  Canadian  music  in  the 
theatre  foyer  of  the  National  Library  of 
Canada. 

Friday,  June  27  to  Sunday,  July  20: 
Japanese  Woodcuts  at  the  National 
Library,  395  WeUington  St. 

Tuesday,  July  8  to  Saturday,  July  26:  New 
Found  Artists  Land  at  the  SAW  gallery. 

Tuesday,  July  8  to  Saturdday,  July  26: 
Paintings  by  Jane  Fraser,  the  SAW 
gallery. 


Events 

Thursday,  June  26  to  Tuesday,  July  1: 
DANCE!  An  Ottawa  Summer  Festival. 

Tuesday,  July  1:  Pinto  Valley  Rodeo,  Fit- 
zroy  Harbour,  Ont. 
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Wednesday,  July  2:  Free  bicycle 
maintenance  at  the  Fresh  Air  Experience 
1291  WeUington  St. 

Wednesday,  July  2:  Life  Like  It.  Videos 
from  Canada's  Ocean  Playground,  at  the 
SAW  gallery,  8  pm. 

Thursday,  July  3:  Poetry  Reading:  Louis 
Fagan,  Michael  Dennis,  at  Gallery  101. 

Thursday,  July  3  to  Saturday,  July  3:  La 
Scala  Ballet  of  Milan  performs  Swan  Lake 
at  the  NAC. 

Tuesday,  July  8:  Chance  Grain  and  Louis 
Fagan:  an  evening  with  local  poets 
presented  by  TREE.  8  pm  at  91A  Fourth 
Ave.  232-9923. 

Tuesday,  July  15  to  Sunday,  July  20:  Evila 
at  the  NAC.  The  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber- 
Tim  Rice  rock  opera  at  the  NAC. 

Sunday,  July  20:  Donny  Gilchrist  Dance 
Festival,  an  afternoon  of  step-dancing  at 
Unsdowne  Park,  1  pm  to  5  pm.  Call 
564-1500. 


Tuesday,  July  22:  Sheila  McCarthy  an 
open  poetry  reading  by  an  Ottawa  poet  8 
pm,  91A  Fourth  Ave.  232-9923 


Music 

Friday,  June  27:  Juice  Newton  at  the 
NAC. 


Wednesday,  July  2:  Canada  Day  Special 
on  CKCU's  "In  a  Mellow  Tone",  9  pm  to 
11  pm  on  FM  93.1 

Wednesday,  July  2:  Ann  Mortifee  at  the 
NAC. 

Friday,  July  4:  Katrina  and  the  Waves  at 
the  Congress  Centre. 

Sunday,  July  6  to  Sunday,  August  3:  Sun- 
days at  Seven  begin  at  Lansdowne  Park, 
an  outdoor  concert  series. 


Monday,  July  7:  Jerry  Lee  Lewis  sings 
hits  like  "Great  Balls  of  Fire"  and  "While 
Lotta  Shakin"  at  the  NAC. 


Wednesday,  July  9:  Ottawa  Jazz  Festival 
Preview,  9  pm  to  1 1  pm  on  CKCU-FM. 

July  10-12,  15-19,  22-26:  Mrs.  Bach  at  the 
NAC.  Soprano  Mary  Lou  Fallis  entertains 
with  humor  and  song. 


sociological  essay.  Echo  Park  is  above  all 
a  romance  that  gently  works  against 
traditional  notions  of  romantic  love. 

The  sweet  intoxication  of  Echo  Park 
and  the  painfully  honest  depiction  of 
adolescent  sexuality  in  Smooth  Talk  help 
erase  the  cynical  doubts  about  usual  sum- 
mer movie  fare.  It's  refreshing  to  know 
that,  in  terms  of  films,  there  is  life  after 
sixteen.  n 


Compiled  by  LymMarchlldon  i 


Saturday,  July  12:  The  Arrows  at  Bar- 
rymore's. 

Sunday,  July  13:  The  Monkees  at  the 
Congress  Centre. 

Wednesday,  July  16:  All  in  the  Family.  A 
glimpse  into  the  family  relationships  of 
jazz  performers.  9  pm  to  11  pm  on 
CKCU-FM. 


Wednesday,  July  23:  Jim  Sutton  shares 
some  of  his  favorite  jazz  from  9  pm  to  11 
pm  on  CKCU-FM. 

Saturday,  July  26:  Buddy  Rich  at  Bar- 
rymore's. 

Saturday,  July  26:  Oscar  Peterson  at  the 
NAC. 

Tuesday,  July  29:  Jean-Luc  Ponty  at  the 
NAC. 


Wednesday,  July  30:  Clifford  Brown  i 
the  1950'son  CKCU  9  pm  to  1 1  pm 


Wednesday,  July  30  -  Thursday,  July  31- 
Dave  Broadfoot  at  the  NAC. 


The 

psychology 
of  fear 


by  Nancy  Nantais 

In  a  country  where  freedom  fighters 
are  labelled  criminals  and  censor- 
ship of  the  press  is  standard  govern- 
ment policy,  writers  must  step  Hghtly  to 
be  able  to  continue  practising  their  craft. 

South  African  writer  John  M.  Coetzee 
is  at  an  obvious  advantage  in  that  coun- 
try because  he  is  a  white  man  of 
Afrikaaner  descent  and  a  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Cape  Town. 
His  work,  although  allegorical,  merits  at- 
tention now  more  than  ever  because  of 
its  relevance  to  the  current  situation  in 
South  Africa. 

The  allegorical  setting  of  Waiting  for 


WAITING  FOR  THE 
BARBARIANS 


4-:. 


the  Barbarians  (1980)  is  a  sleepy  frontier 
town  in  the  mlddJe  of  a  nameless  desert 
with  colonial  connections  to  an  omnipo- 
tent Empire.  The  power  of  the  Magistrate 
who  runs  the  town  is  slowly  usurped  by 
a  certain  Colonel  JoU.  JoU  is  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Empire  who  uses  the  tovm 
as  a  base  from  which  to  conduct  man 
hunts  in  search  of  barbarians  who  pose 
some  unknown  threat  to  the  Empire. 
That  Joll  drags  harmless  victims  into  the 
town  in  order  to  kill  and  torture  them  is 
bad  enough;  that  he  insists  on  extracting 
some  mysterious  'truth'  from  them, 
without  even  telling  them  what  they  are 
accused  of,  is  barbaric.  The  psychological 
implications  for  the  Magistrate  who  is 
forced  to  look  on  while  members  of  his 
own  government  persecute  innocent  f>eo- 
ple,  lead  him  to  acts  of  rebeUion  which 
render  him  as  much  a  victim  as  the 
nomads  who  are  persecuted  by  the  Em- 
pire. 

With  the  language  and  experience  of 
an  educated,  professional  white  man,  the 
Magistrate  straddles  the  two  worlds  of 
the  powerful  and  the  powerless,  allowing 
the  reader  profound  visions  into  the 
psychology  of  fear  and  pain.  What 
emerges  in  the  end  is  the  fact  that, 
through  his  hatred  and  agression,  the 
persecuter  inevitably  becomes  the 
persecuted.  Having  subjected  the  little 
frontier  town  to  the  wrath  of  the  bar- 
barians wno  are,  after  all,  only  rising  to 
the  task  of  self-defence,  Colonel  Joll  and 
his  army  flee  with  sickening  cowardice, 
leaving  the  towns  people  to  fend  for 
themselves  in  a  battleground  which  was 
once  their  home. 

When  it  turns  out  that  JoU  had  only 
imagined  the  intended  attack  by  the  bar- 
barians, the  sheer  irony  of  the  situation  is 
driven  home.  We  realize  that  all  of  the 
violence,  even  down  to  the  supposed 
threat  posed  by  the  barbarians,  had  all 
been  fabricated  in  the  paranoid  little 


mind  of  the  mighty  Empire. 

Coetzee's  first  book,  Dusklands  (1974), 
contains  two  short  novellas.  In  one  of 
these.  The  Narrative  of  Jacobus  Coetzee', 
the  author  transports  the  reader  back  to 
the  16th  century  when  Africa  was  still  a 
land  without  political  boundaries.  Jacobus 
Coetzee  is  an  explorer  who  enters  the  in- 
terior of  the  desert  in  the  pursuit  of  con- 
quest. When  he  falls  sick  and  is  nurtured 
back  to  health  by  a  tribe  of  Hottentots, 
he  responds  to  their  hospitality  with 
disgust  for  their  failure  to  treat  him  with 
a  more  hostile  aggression.  He  returns  to 
the  site  a  year  later  to  kill  several  of  the 
men  who  cared  for  him  during  his  ill- 
ness, thereby  re-affirming  his  theories  of 
racial  superiority. 

Jacobus'  quest  for  an  enduring  history 
is  the  driving  force  behind  his  agression; 
by  eliminating  all  potential  enemies,  he 
ensures  the  survival  and  superiority  of 
his  own  people  in  a  land  which  never 
belonged  to  them.  He  is  consumed  by  an 
existential  angst  that  the  meaning  of  his 
own  life  will  be  rendered  senseless  if  he 
does  not  succeed  in  asserting  his  power 
over  as  much  territory  as  possible.  In  his 
attempt  to  fend  off  such  fear,  he  pays 
tribute  to  the  gun,  contending  that.  The 
gun  is  our  proof  of  a  dying  and  therefore 
a  living  world." 

In  these  two  works,  J.M.  Coetzee  ex- 
plores the  psychology  of  fear  wnth  a  pro- 
found understanding  of  the  anxieties  that 
drive  humankind  to  violence  against  one 
another. 

Writing  from  within  South  Africa  dur- 
ing a  period  when  government  oppres- 
sion has  hit  a  fevered  pitch  of  pure  absur- 
dity, Coetzee  has  adroitly  captured  the 
essence  of  the  type  of  mentality  which 
dictates  such  senseless  violence. 
Allegorical  they  may  be,  but  J.M. 
Coetzee's  novels  resound  with  an  intense 
insight  into  the  political  and  psychological 
malaise  of  South  Africa  today.  □ 


Findley's  plagues  —  films  and  fascists 


The  Butterfly  Plague 

by  Timothy  Findley 
Penguin,  374  pp,  $8.95 

by  Betty  Dyment 

It  was  the  best  of  times;  it  was  the 
worst  of  times.  It  was  the  age  of 
pleasure;  it  was  the  age  of  pain.  It 
was  the  epoch  of  visions;  it  was  the 
epoch  of  blindness.  It  was  the  season  of 
parties;  it  was  the  season  of  pogroms.  It 
was  the  spring  of  Hollywood;  it  was  the 
winter  of  Germany. 

There  was  a  dictator  with  a  small 
moustache  in  Berlin;  there  was  a  director 
with  hemoohiha  in  Hollywood. 

It  was  during  the  years  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  and  thirty-nine  -  the  years  of  the 
Butterfly  PlagueT 

Timothy  Findleys  second  novel,  The 
Butterfly  Plague,  is  a  tale  of  two  cities  -  a 
story  of  two  cultures.  It  is  the  script  of 
early  years  in  Hollywood,  of  directors 
and  stars,  parties  and  film  sets.  It  is  also 
a  chronicle  of  Germany  and  World  War 
II,  of  Nazism  and  holocausts. 

First  published  in  1969,  The  Butterfly 
Plague  has  recently  been  re-released  by 
Penguin  in  paperback  form.  The  new, 
revised  version  is  introduced  by  the 
author,  who  explains  that  "the  first  edi- 
tion simply  wasn't  good  enough."  The 
new  version  is  more  tightly  written,  but 
the  structure  -  a  series  of  chronicles  - 
remains  the  same.  There  is  one  excep- 
tion, however.  The  last  chronicle,  an 
epilogue  which  followed  some  of  the 
characters  into  the  novel's  future,  is  omit- 
ted. 

The  main  character,  Ruth  Damarosch 
Haddon,  bridges  the  ocean  between 


*  ^  Four  thousand  creatures 
had  perished  against  a 
wall.  But  no  one  saw  it. 
No  one  heard  it.  No  one 
was  there.  Or,  so  tliey  ail 
claimed." 


Europe  and  America.  She  has  family  in 
Hollywood  and  a  husband  in  Berlin. 
When  she  leaves  her  husband  after  win- 
ning three  Olympic  gold  medals  for 
swimming,  and  after  enduring  many 
cruel  experiments  at  her  'genius' 
husband/trainer's  command,  she  returns 
to  her  childhood  home. 

'The  Chronicle  of  the  Nightmare", 
which  recounts  Ruth's  experiences  in 
Germany  and  her  visit  to  a  concentration 
camp,  is  immediately  followed  by  a  story 
of  a  fire  in  a  Californian  state  park.  In 
"The  Chronicle  of  Alvarez  Canyon", 
visitors  to  the  canyon  'paradise'  watch  the 
animals  charging  the  gate,  trying  to 
escape  the  zoo  walls  and  the  flames. 
Later,  as  Ruth  questions  her  mother  and 
the  nurse  about  the  event,  they  claim 
that  nothing  died: 

Four  thousand  creatures  had 

perished  against  a  wall. 
But  no  one  saw  it.  No  one  heard 

it.  No  one  was  there.  Or,  so  they 

all  claimed. 

By  juxtaposing  a  story  of  a  fire  in  an 
animal  preserve  with  a  description  of  a 
German  death  camp  (a  camp  which  Ruth 


had  earlier  described  as  a  zoo),  Findley 
makes  an  obvious,  yet  effective,  symbohc 
connection.  The  question:  how  could  so 
many  people  ignore  what  was  going  on  in 
the  camps?  As  Ruth  says,  "Everything 
isn't  a  dream  or  a  nightmare...  Some 
things  happen."  We  should  all  stop 
dreaming  and  wake  up  to  the  reality  of 
evil  in  the  world. 

The  zoo/camp  symbolism  works  well, 
but  Findley's  use  of  butterfly  imagery  is 
less  successful.  In  the  novel,  just  as 
Nazism  is  sweeping  Europe,  Monarch 
butterflies  are  invading  the  United  States. 
But  the  symbolism  is  not  clear:  the  but- 
terflies are  the  plague,  causing  death,  but 
they  are  edso,  themselves,  slaughtered. 
Findley  explains  the  butterflies  in  an  in- 
terview with  Donald  Cameron: 
They  were  the  people  who  had 
flocked  to  California,  they  were 
fascists,  they  were  the  people  who 
were  being  destroyed  by  the 
fascists,  both  the  jews  and  the  Ger- 
mans, they  were  everything. 
A  symbol,  however,  should  not  and  can- 
not be  everything.  Perhaps  the  author 
should  have  cleaned  up  his  symbols  as 


well  as  his  syntax. 

Fascism  is  a  subject  Findley  explores 
in  many  novels.  In  The  Butterfly  Plague, 
however,  Findley  seems  to  be  focusing 
more  on  the  dreamers,  those  who  refuse 
to  see,  rather  than  the  fascists.  It  is  fit- 
ting, therefore,  that  most  of  the  novel  is 
set  in  Hollywood.  As  Europe  prepares  for 
war,  Hollywood  directors,  producers,  and 
stars  worry  about  funding  for  movies  and 
protecting  their  images. 

Most  of  the  humor  in  the  novel  can 
be  found  in  the  scenes  which  feature  the 
mysterious  film  star  Letitia  Virden, 
known  to  America  as  The  Little  Virgin, 
Letitia  takes  great  pains  to  hide  her  age 
behind  pounds  of  make-up  and  conceal- 
ing veils,  and  in  her  great  come-back  film 
is  successfully  made  to  look  half  her  age. 
She  is  also  successful  at  hiding  the  fact 
that  she  has  a  son  -  a  feat  which  Fmdley 
aptly  refers  to  as  The  Immaculate  Decep- 
tion". 

Ruth's  brother,  director  Adolphus 
Damarosch  (Dolly),  is  another  source  of 
comedy.  Dolly  is  a  hemophiliac,  and 
through  his  fear  of  cutting  himself,  he  is 
made  to  look  ridiculous.  The  comedy, 
however,  ends  in  a  tragedy  -  Dolly's 
death. 

The  Butterfly  Plague  is  an  interesting 
novel,  and  Findley  fans  should  be 
grateful  for  a  chance  to  see  the  author's 
early  treatment  of  his  favourite  themes 
and  images  -  fascism,  fire,  and  insanity 
versus  sanity  -  elements  which  became 
even  more  important  in  his  later  novels. 
The  Wars  and  Famous  Last  Words.  The 
Butterfly  Plague  is  a  novel  not  without 
humor,  but  it  is  also  a  profoundly 
disturbing  and  depressing  book. 

It  is  a  book  of  dreams;  it  is  a  book  of 
nightmares...  O 
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by  Mike  Anderson 


A half-finished  triangular  painting 
of  St.  Basil's  Church  in  Red 
Square,  pencil  lines  still  visible, 
leans  against  one  wall.  A  75-pound  con- 
crete statue,  one  of  those  tacky  little 
black  jockeys,  perches  on  a  wooden  stool, 
looking  at  the  painting.  Bright  Venetian 
blinds  cover  one  window,  and  the 
bathtub  is  painted  in  black  and  white 
zebra  stripes.  Beaded  curtains  with  httle 
naked  women  painted  on  the  plastic 
beads  hang  in  the  doorways. 

Welcome  to  Diane  Woodward's  world. 
Woodward  is  one  of  Ottawa's  most  in- 
triguing and  whimsical  painters,  working 
in  a  style  she  describes  as  'neurotic 
realism".  Her  acrylic  paintings  are  a  mix- 
ture of  bright-colored  pop  motifs, 
autobiographical  statements  and  witty 
journalistic  observations,  as  much  fun  as 
postcards  from  Disneyland,  and  bizarre 
enough  to  tickle  the  most  jaded  artistic 
palate.  Her  last  show,  at  Gallery  101,  was 
entitled  My  Friends  and  Other  Animals: 


Artist's 
work  is  a 

celebration 


'  Diane  Woodward's  Wildlife  Show;  the  in- 
vitation featured  a  painting  of  herself  as 
pudgy  thirteen-year  old  in  sunglasses  and 
Mousketeer  cap,  standing  with  her  father. 
They  are  surrounded  by  a  fanciful 
cavalcade  of  Disney  characters  including 
Goofy,  Mickey,  Pluto  and  the  White  Rab- 
bit on  what  looks  like  a  golf  course  with 
a  space  shuttle  sitting  on  a  launch  pad  in 
the  background. 

"My  father,"  she  laughs,  "said  I 
shouldn't  have  used  it  on  my  invitation, 
because  1  had  no  right  to  put  him  up  to 
public  scrutiny.  He  read  a  review,  I  think 
in  The  Charlatan,  that  said  he  dressed  like 
Herb  Tarlek.  They  called  me  his  fat  Uttle 
daughter,  but  that  didn't  bother  him.  He 
said  I  asked  for  it." 

Woodward's  artistic  career  began  at 
Dawson  College  in  Montreal,  where,  she 
says,  "we  learned  how  to  paint  wicker 
baskets  and  shadow  boxes."  After  three 
years  in  university,  she  took  up  painting 
full-time.  Her  work  has  changed  from 
abstracts  to  realistic,  figurative  pieces,  but 
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both  styles  shared  a  brightness  in  color. 
"When  I  left  school,"  she  recalls,  "I 
thought  I  was  going  to  be  a  sculptor, 
moved  into  a  tiny  room  and  became  a 
painter.  Painted  handsome  young  men 
for  a  couple  of  years,  switched  to  acrylic 
about  two  years  ago,  and  started  painting 
from  photographs,  painting  animals." 

Much  of  her  recent  work  has  been 
wildlife  paintings,  inspired  by  a  canoe 
trip  north  of  Lake  Superior.  She  in- 
tegrates her  animals  into  other  settings: 
for  example,  in  the  half-finished  painting 
of  Red  Square,  there  is  the  shape  of  a 
zebra.  She  did  another  painting  which  ex- 
plored her  expectations,  garnered  from 
books,  of  what  the  wilderness  would  be 
like,  compared  to  what  she  actually  saw. 
Her  most  recent  passion,  obsession  even, 
is  for  fish.  A  self-confessed  "fish-phobe" 
she  filled  a  canvas  with  115  meticulously 
detailed  fish,  which  the  City  of  Ottawa 
bought. 

The  strength  of  Woodward's  painting 
is  in  the  exacting  detail  of  the  images. 
"Making  up  the  overall  by  the  individual" 
is  how  she  describes  it.  "Every  Httle  bit 
adds  up  to  a  better  big  bit  than  smooth 
big  strokes  and  simple  lines.  The  minute, 
little  details  are  what  I  love.  You  can  see, 
in  the  backgrounds  of  my  paintings,  ten 
miles  away,  little  swans  on  a  lake.  I  like 
that."  She  consulted  books  to  get  the 
details  of  her  fish  paintings  exactly  right, 
"down  to  shapes  of  the  scales." 

The  detail  of  Woodward's  work 
("obsessive",  she  saysl  is  one 
distinguishing  characteristic.  Another  is 
her  appearance  in  many  paintings.  'Tm  a 
good  model  for  me,"  she  explains  simply. 
"I'm  always  here  when  I  need  me,  I'm 
thinking  the  same  way  I'm  doing."  When 
asked  what  inspires  her,  she  replies,  "Me, 
my  life,  my  things,  my  friends,  my  trips. 
V«ry  self-centred.  Painting  is  a  very  self- 
indulgent  thing." 

Her  possessions  and  her  apartment 
figure  prominently  in  her  pictures  as 
well.  As  she  gestures  around  the 
generous  clutter  of  books,  paintings.  Bat- 
man cars,  porcelain  pigs  and  paintings, 
she  says,  "Unless  it's  brand  new,  ifs  pro- 
bably been  in  a  painting." 

If  she  becomes  interested  in 
something,  she'll  often  do  a  cycle  of  pain- 
tings exploring  it.  Recurring  images  of 
hers  include  zebras,  Indians,  Mounties, 
fish,  and  nudes.  She's  gotten  into  some 
trouble  for  her  nudes;  The  atizen  ran  a 
nude  self-portrait  which  she  says  resulted 
in  her  getting  obscene  phone  calls  for 
days  afterward.  She  has  also  had  to  self- 
censor  her  shows  for  her  father,  and 
Nancy  Baele,  The  Citizen's  art  critic,  who 
has  told  her  she  can't  paint.  Some  of  her 
more  'controversial'  works  include  a  man 
dressed  in  a  black  brassiere  kneeling  on 
the  floor,  while  she,  in  black  brassiere, 
stands  over  him  with  a  gun.  Another 
shows  a  nude  screaming  over  the  bed  of 
a  naked  man.  Those  don't  characterize 
the  bulk  of  her  work,  though. 


Diane  Woodward's  paintings  can  best 
be  described  by  what  she  calls  them 
herself  -  "celebrations".  On  one  wall 
hangs  a  painting  inspired  by  a  trip  to 
New  York  City,  with  all  the  familiar  im- 
ages. Another  is  the  Disneyland  picture, 
which  she  says  is  a  tribute  to  her  father 
Ifs  one  of  her  most  cheerful  and  light- 
hearted  works,  with  Dumbo's  streaking 
through  the  air.  Goofy  lying  down  in  the 
grass. 

A  few  of  her  wildlife  paintings,  she 
explains,  are  a  bit  moralistic.  She  says 
she  was  shocked  to  find  how  much  of 
nature  had  been  destroyed  in  Florida  by 
"old  people". 

When  asked  that  annoying  theoretical 
question  about  the  purpose  of  art,  she 
thinks  for  a  moment,  then  says,  "It  keeps 
the  artist  from  getting  really  un- 
manageable and  violent  in  society.  It's 
satisfying  to  the  person  who  does  it,  and 
hopefully,  to  the  person  who  looks  at  it." 
She  describes  herself  as  "safely  crazy.  I 
wear  silly  hats  and  bop  around  and  I'm 
not  a  threat  to  anybody." 

"I  don't  plan  a  canvas  ahead  of  time," 
she  remarks.  'That  way  it  stays  in- 
teresting. If  you're  planning  a  painting, 
you  may  spend  an  hour,  or  eight  days 
planning  where  everything's  going  to  go. 
And  then  you  may  do  it  and  it  will  take 
four  months.  If  you  spend  four  months 
working  on  it,  it  seems  more  thought-out 
It's  interesting  because  I  never  know 
what  I'm  going  to  do  next.  Like  life." 

Woodward  doesn't  confine  her  artistry 
to  painting.  Her  entire  apartment  is  a 
testament  to  an  obsessive  urge  to  create. 
She  makes  her  own  clothes,  including 
very  silly  wool  hats  and  "vernissage" 
dresses,  to  fit  the  themes  of  her  shows. 
Beaded  curtains  hang  in  the  doorways. 
She  is  thinking  of  moving  into  sculpture 
soon. 

"I  want  to  make  -  it  sounds  like  an 
awftil  word  -  assemblages;  little  theatres 
with  richly  embellished  sequins  and  glit- 
ter, with  little  plastic  people  and  animals 
painted  to  look  Uke  something  else.  Done 
with  finesse,  not  roughly.  I  make  things 
obsessively  when  I  can't  paint,  like 
beaded  curtains  with  little  naked  women 
sitting  on  a  beach  with  tan  marks.  And 
knit  insanely  and  paint  shoes  and  do 
crafts.  And  make  spice  racks  that  look 
like  the  hats  I  knit."  Even  her  TV  is 
painted  in  a  combination  of  paisley  and 
zebra  stripes. 

"Anything  that  interests  me,  I'll  paint " 
she  says.  'And  I  don't  know  if  ifs  going  to 
interest  anyone  else.  What  am  I  trying  to 
communicate?  Maybe  an  obsessiveness  [ 
want  the  paintings  to  be  good,  better  than 
the  last  ones.  I  do  it  because  I  like  to  do 
|t,  and  I  feel  I  have  to  do  it.  or  else  I'm 
just  wasting  my  time." 

Diane  Woodward's  paisley-and-zebra 
1  V  IS  sitting  in  my  house  now.  Ifs  a  little 
out  of  sync  with  the  rest  of  the  surroun- 
dings. But,  like  all  her  art,  it  sure  livens 
the  place  up.  p 
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NEWS 


Code  violated,  Carleton  sells  its  shares 


by  Alan  Knight 

Carleton's  endowment  fund  has 
disposed  of  its  shares  in  Moore  Cor- 
poration, a  Canadian  company  operating  in 
South  Africa,  listed  last  month  as  being  in 
violation  of  the  Canadian  Code  of  Conduct. 

The  Code  states  that  companies  should 
"provide  remunerations  sufficient  ...  to 
achieve  a  standard  of  living  significantly 
above  the  minimum  level  required  to  meet 
their  (South  African  employees)  basic 
needs." 

For  the  purposes  of  the  report, 
minimum  wage  levels  established  by 
researchers  at  the  University  of  South 
Africa  and  the  University  of  Port  Elizabeth 
were  adopted. 

Relatively  few  Canadian  companies 
paid  above  the  recommended  levels  and 
five  companies  were  named  by  Code  ad- 
ministrator Albert  Hart  as  paying  less  than 
the  minimum  to  some  workers. 

Of  these  five  companies,  Carleton's  en- 
dowment portfolio  contained  shares  in 
one. 

University  president  William  Beckel 
said  he  was  reluctant  to  sell  the  Moore  Cor- 
poration shares,  which  he  said  have  been  a 
"good  investment."  The  company  makes 
business  forms  and  operates  international- 

ly- 

Beckel  said  he  thinks  the  company  was 
"really  conforming  to  the  guidelines,  only 
not  to  the  extent  that  some  people  argue 
they  should." 

But,  he  said  he  decided  to  "err  on  the 
side  of  conservatism,"  and  personally 
ordered  the  stocks  to  be  sold  sometime  last 
month. 

The  Board  of  Governors  (BOG)  passed  a 
resolution  last  January  calling  for  divest- 
ment from  those  companies  that  do  not 
comply  with  the  Code  of  Conduct. 

Beckel  said  it  is  his  responsibility  to  in- 
terpret the  resolution  with  respect  to  in- 


President  Beckel:  "errs  on  the  side  of  conservatism". 


dividual  companies  that  may  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Code. 

He  added,  the  "vagueness  of  the  Code, 
and  the  administrator's  (Hart's)  choice  of  an 
arbitrary  reasonable  wage  level"  made  it 
difficuh  to  judge  whether  Moore  Corpora- 
tion was  in  violation  of  the  Code. 

"I  don't  believe  they  were  [in  violation)," 
he  said,  adding  "they  may  have  had  a  very 
few  employees  who  were  being  paid  a 
wage  below  the  arbitrary  level  set  by 
researchers  at  the  University  of  South 
Africa." 

At  the  same  time  the  Moore  shares 


were  disposed  of,  Beckel  said,  Carleton's 
Board  of  Governors  reviewed  American 
companies  the  university  has  shares  in  to 
see  if  they  were  complying  with  the 
SuUivan  principles. 

These  are  similar  to  the  Canadian  Code 
of  Conduct,  but  regulate  American  com- 
panies. The  Board  found  that  all  the  com- 
panies in  which  they  held  shares  were 
complying. 

Beckel  said,  in  general  he  finds  the 
situation  with  Canadian  companies  in 
South  Africa  "remarkably  positive,"  though 
not  perfect. 


Doug  Anglin,  a  professor  of  political 
science  at  Carleton,  was  much  more  skep- 
tical about  the  situation  and  said  he 
thought  very  few  companies  were  actually 
in  full  compliance  with  the  Code. 

He  criticized  Hart  for  failing  to  name 
the  offending  companies  in  his  report,  and 
said  many  others  should  be  identified  for 
not  living  up  to  the  Code's  'other  re- 
quirements', which  include  providing  the 
right  to  organize  in  collective  bargaining, 
maintenance  of  healthy  working  condi- 
tions, equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and 
equality  of  opportunity  with  respect  to 
training  and  employment. 

Anglin  doubted  that  many  of  the  com- 
panies Hart  didn't  mention  as  being  in 
violation  of  the  Code  were  paying  their 
employees  above  the  recommended  level, 
and  said  that  "even  if  they  were,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  they  would  meet  the 
other  requirements." 

Carleton's  pension  fund,  much  larger 
than  the  endowment  fund,  has  not  reached 
a  decision  on  divestment.  Administrators 
of  pension  funds  are  legally  bound  to  in- 
vest the  money  with  no  considerations 
beyond  the  possible  return,  providing  an 
obstacle  to  divestment. 

A  May  22  letter  from  the  Toronto  In- 
vestment Management  Inc.,  the  firm 
responsible  for  investing  Carleton's  money, 
indicated  that  "South  African  stocks 
amount  to  6.5  per  cent  of  the  pension  plan 
fund".  There  is  a  total  of  $160  million  in  the 
fund. 

The  pension  fund  is  invested  in  10 
South  African  related  companies,  in- 
cluding such  firms  as  American  Express 
and  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

Brian  McFadyen,  Secretary  of  the  Pen- 
sion Committee,  said  the  group  is  now 
soliciting  information  from  various  sources 
which  will  be  considered  at  their  next 
quarterly  meeting  on  September  5.  □ 


Quebec  MP  tackles  Youth  cabinet  post 


by  Michael  McDonald 

Canada's  new  Minister  of  State  for 
Youth  wants  young  people  to  be 
more  militant. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  The 
Charlatan.  Jean  Charest,  Canada's  youngest 
cabinet  member,  says  he  would  like  to  see 
a  resurgence  of  the  student  activism  found 
during  the  IQeffs. 

"I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  repeti- 
tion," says  Charest,  "but  the  principles  of 
whatever  happened  in  the  '60s,  as  far  as 
youth  was  concerned,  I  think  was  good  ... 
I'm  opting  for  student  militancy." 

Strong  words  from  a  Sherbrooke, 
Quebec  M.P.  appointed  to  his  cabinet  post 
less  than  a  month  ago. 

Eager  to  bolster  his  government's  fading 
popularity  and  concerned  about  the  shor- 
tage of  francophones  in  his  cabinet.  Prime 
Minister  Brian  Mulroney  promoted 
Charest  during  a  last-minute  cabinet  shuf- 
fle before  the  summer  recess. 

At  28,  Charest  hardly  resembles  most  of 
his  embattled  cabinet  colleagues.  His  rud- 
dy complexion  and  unruly  brown  hair 
make  him  look  more  like  a  stand-up  comic 
than  a  fledgling  political  mandarin. 

During  the  interview  Charest  made  it 
clear  he  was  still  feeling  his  way  through 
his  junior  portfolio  saying  he  is  "taking  in- 
ventory" and  his  main  concern  is  to  pro- 
vide the  ministry  with  some  sort  of  "focus". 

Charest  says  he  invites  young  people  to 
criticize  the  federal  government  and  he  ex- 
pects youth  to  play  a  major  role  in  all  im- 


portant debates  in  Canada. 

But  he  is  less  optimistic  about  the  kind 
of  cooperation  he'll  get  from  youth  groups. 

"What  we're  really  looking  at  now  is  a 
generation  that  is  less  homogeneous  than  it 
was  20  years  ago,"  he  says,  "thus  less 
organized,  and  they  speak  with  a  less 
unified  voice." 

Responding  to  the  junior  minister's 
observations,  'Tony  Macerollo,  president  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students  (CFS), 
says  "I  find  that  quite  amusing." 

Macerollo  says,  "I'll  grant  you  that 
students  were  more  homogeneous.  But  I 
would  question  they  were  more  organized. 
There's  very  little  evidence  of  that  ...  there 
was  no  structure  in  the  '60s." 

Perplexed  by  Charest's  statements. 
Macerollo  says.  "How  would  he  know 
students  were  more  active?  He's  only  four 
years  older  than  me  ...  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  he  was  involved  in  it  at  all." 

When  asked  if  he  has  set  any  policy 
priorities  concerning  post-secondary 
education  Charest  says,  "I  haven't  had  a 
serious  look  at  that."  As  an  afterthought, 
the  minister  adds,  "I  think  the  more  educa- 
tion young  people  have,  the  more  chances 
they  have  of  holding  down  a  job,  and  in 
that  sense,  post  secondary  education  is 
very  important." 

The  scope  of  his  mandate  is  vast  and 
Charest  seems  overwhelmed  by  the  issues 
when  pressed  to  explain  his  priorities. 

"My  own  personal  preoccupation  is  for 
young  people  who  cannot  fend  for 
themselves,"  says  Charest,  'Toung  people 


Canada's  youngest  afalnel  minister,  Charest 

who  suffer  the  most  are  not  those  who  are 
organized,  but  those  who  are  unable  to  join 
together  to  present  a  unified  voice  to  the 
government." 

Charest  says  he  wants  to  hear  from 
youths  who  suffer  from  drug  and  alcohol 
related  problems,  He  wants  to  help  young 
criminals,  and  he  is  determined  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  illiteracy  among 
young  Canadians. 

CFS's  Macerollo  says,  "It's  nice  to  hit  on 
those  problems,  but  they  are  actually  the 
symptoms  of  much  larger  problems." 


"Increased  funding  to  post  secondary 
education  is  one  solution  to  many  of  the 
problems  he's  outlined,"  says  Macerollo. 
"More  funding  would  pave  a  broader  path 
for  those  who  might  otherwise  find  univer- 
sity inaccesable." 

Despite  his  initial  reservations, 
Macerollo  says  he  was  looking  forward  to 
helping  the  new  minister  fulfill  his  man- 
date, since  Charest's  predecessor,  Andre 
Champagne,  had  failed  to  do  it  before  she 
lost  her  cabinet  post. 

"It  was  obvious  with  the  political  scars 
and  blemishes  that  hit  her  (Champagne) 
towards  the  end  of  the  term,  the  govern- 
ment wasn't  going  to  take  any  chances  with 
her,"  Macerollo  says. 

Pointing  to  her  ineffectiveness  as  a 
politician,  Macerollo  says,  "what  we  don't 
need  is  another  'spirit  queen'". 

Charest  says  he  was  unaware  student 
groups  like  CFS  were  disappointed  with 
Champagne's  administration  in  the  youth 
portfolio. 

'Well  I  don't  know  what  the  student 
groups  said  about  her,"  Charest  says.  "I  do 
know  how  hard  she  worked  because  I  do 
have  the  results  of  her  consultations  in 
front  of  me." 

Macerollo  says  consultations  with  stu- 
dent groups  were  virtually  non-existent 
under  Champagne,  and  he  says  the  sum  of 
her  work  amounted  to  "a  lot  of  vague  am- 
biguous commitments". 

In  1985.  Champagne's  ministry  receiv- 

Continued  on  Page  6 
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Job  money  diverted 


CUSA  COUNCIL 


Wednesday  August  6, 7  pm 
Baker  Lounge 

Thursday,  August  21,  7  pm 
Baker  Lounge 


You  have  to  see  it  to 
believe  itlll 
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Macerollo: 
"thats  getting  a 
little  anried  away" 


by  Rob  Wamer  and  Lee  Parpart 

Almost  half  of  the  $30  miUion  diverted 
from  Challenge  '86  to  Statistics 
Canada  for  use  in  the  Census  will  not  be 
spent  to  hire  students. 

Stats  Canada  received  $30  million  from 
Challenge  '86,  this  summer's  student 
employment  program,  on  the  condition 
that  25,000  students  would  be  hired  to  help 
collect  and  process  census  information. 

Doug  Hicks,  Chief  of  Census  Opera- 
tions, estimates  that  between  24,000  and 
25,000  students  have  been  hired  so  far. 

But  at  minimum  wage,  and  an  average 
salary  of  $700  for  five  weeks  of  work,  Stats 
Canada  will  have  spent  only  $17.5  miUion 
of  the  total  donation  on  students'  pay  when 
the  goal  is  reached. 

Ken  Brown,  a  Stats  Canada  employee  in 
charge  of  the  processing  component  of  the 
census,  explained  that  the  remainder  of  the 
money  (close  to  $13  million)  was  spent  on 
"non-salary  costs  associated  with  the  pro- 
gram," including  training  programs,  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  and  the  printing  of 
manuals. 

"There  are  always  associated  costs  in 
any  program,"  he  said,  adding  that  the 
money  was  spent  on  administrative 
overhead  related  to  the  use  of  students  in 
carrying  out  the  census. 

Brown  did  not  offer  the  $17.5  million 
figure,  but  agreed  that  the  reporter's 
calculation  on  the  basis  of  numbers  of 
students  hired  and  the  average  salary  was 
"probably  correct." 

Tony  Macerollo,  Chairperson  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students  (CFS), 
said  he  is  "very  surprised"  that  almost  half 
of  the  Challenge  '86  money  was  consumed 
in  overhead  costs. 

"There  are  obviously  certain  ad- 
ministrative costs  to  anything,  but  I  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  they  should  be  this 
high,"  Macerollo  said,  adding,  "I've  heard  of 
some  pretty  expensive  bureaucratic  pro- 
grams before  but  thaf  s  getting  a  little  car- 
ried away." 

Macerollo  explained  that  CFS  was 
critical  of  the  decision  to  divert  Challenge 
'86  money  to  the  census  in  the  first  place, 
because  the  work  is  not  career  related,  and 
only  lasts  for  five  weeks. 

"Ifs  short-term,  menial  labour,  that  pro- 
vided some  students  with  a  pittance," 
Macerollo  summed  up.  He  added  the  deci- 
sion to  divert  student  employment  money 
to  the  census  was  "a  very  poor  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  boost  its 
statistics  for  student  employment." 

Dale  Sewell,  media  relations  officer 


with  Statistics  Canada,  disagreed  with 
Macerollo  that  census  work  is  'menial 
labour'. 

"Collecting  census  information  is  not  as 
simple  as  going  out  and  filling  in  numbers 
on  a  form,"  she  said,  adding  census 
representatives  must  be  organized  and 
have  good  communications  skills. 

"I  think  that  (census  jobs)  give  students 
a  number  of  skills  that  will  serve  them 
well,"  she  said. 

But  Macerollo  pointed  out  a  require- 
ment of  the  Challenge  '86  program  is  that 
jobs  created  for  students  using  federal 
grants  must  be  career-related  or  related  to 
students'  field  of  study. 

He  also  criticized  the  program  for  pro- 
viding students  with  only  five  weeks  of 
work.  "The  prospect  of  students  finding 
work  after  that  five  weeks  is  at  best 
tenuous,  and  the  amount  of  money 
students  made  in  that  period  ($700)  won't 
even  cover  their  tuition." 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  a  single  year 
at  Carleton  is  $7,000,  according  to  Keith 
Alnwick,  assistant  director  of  Admissions. 
This  figure  includes  the  approximate  costs 
of  tuition,  books  and  equipment,  food  and 
accomodation,  transportation,  entertain- 
ment, and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

Students  returning  to  school  this  fall 
will  not  be  used  in  the  second  component 
of  the  Census,  processing  the  information 
collected  by  Census  representatives.' 

Sewell  said  returning  students  are  not 
being  hired  because  the  processing  compo- 
nent, which  began  July  14,  will  stretch  into 
November,  past  the  start  of  school. 

"We  haven't  hired  students  unless  they 
can  stick  around  for  the  whole  time," 
Sewell  said,  adding,  "it  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive for  us  to  retrain  people  to  take 
students'  places  from  September  on," 

In  applications  submitted  to  Canadian 
Employment  Centres  for  Students,  Stats 
Canada  specified  it  is  looking  for  non- 
students,  or  students  who  are  taking  the 
year  or  part  of  the  year  off,  said  Sewell. 

But,  even  with  this  requirement,  40-45 
per  cent  of  processing  positions  are  ex- 
pected to  go  to  people  ages  15-24,  or  youth. 

Brown  said  he  expects  to  have  to 
replace  some  students  who  will  return  to 
school  in  the  fall,  but  who  didn't  indicate 
this  on  their  application. 

He  said  these  students  "need  not  fear 
being  dismissed  prematurely,"  but  says 
Stats  Canada  would  Hke  to  know  who  will 
be  leaving  in  September  so  they  may 
prepare  to  fill  any  vacancies. 

"Employees  wWl  be  asked  their  inten- 
tions no  later  than  August."  □ 


Extra  fees  escape  government's  freeze 


by  Lee  Parpart 

A recent  ruling  on  ancillary  fees  may 
mean  Carleton  students  will  see 
more  than  twice  the  usual  increase  in  their 
tuition  in  1987-88. 

On  June  20,  Ontario's  Minister  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  Gregory  Sorbara, 
announced  a  freeze  on  all  ancillary  fees  the 
Ministry  deems  to  be  tuition  related.  To 
date,  only  computer  user  fees  and  capital 
fees  have  been  placed  in  this  category. 
Carleton  doesn't  charge  either  fee. 

Compulsory  ancillary  fees  are  defined 
by  the  Ontario  Council  on  University  Af- 
fairs (OCUA)  as  those  fees  imposed  by  an 
institution,  or  one  of  its  departments, 
which  are  in  addition  to  regular  tuition 
fees. 

Universities  are  being  asked  not  to  in- 
crease any  of  the  tuition-related  fees  their 
governing  bodies  haven't  already  approv- 
ed, and  as  of  May  1,  1987,  the  fees  will  be 


classified  as  part  of  tuition. 

According  to  Sorbara,  this  will  "have  the 
effect  of  eliminating  such  fees",  since  in- 
stitutions charging  over  approved  levels  of 
tuition  have  their  government  funding 
reduced  by  the  same  amount. 

In  order  to  offset  a  loss  of  revenue  from 
the  cancelled  fees,  the  Minister  is  allowing 
universities  to  raise  their  discretionary  tui- 
tion fee  by  up  to  five  per  cent,  as  of  May 
1987. 

At  that  time,  given  the  usual  three  to 
four  per  cent  cost  of  living  increase,  tuition 
at  Carleton  could  rise  by  as  much  as  nine 
per  cent  in  one  year. 

Sorbara's  assistant.  Bob  Richardson, 
said  the  Minister's  purpose  in  making  cer- 
tain fees  a  part  of  tuition  was  to  "get  them 
(the  fees)  out  in  the  open,"  and  place  limits 
on  the  amount  that  institutions  may  raise 
them. 

"What  we're  trying  to  do  is  prevent  the 
situation   from   happening   of  students 


Grant  meets  NEADS 


Smith  (left)  and  Edwards:  patience  and  persistence  rewarded 


by  Martha  Gordon 
and  Denise  Belanger 

An  Ottawa  conference  in  November 
will  pool  the  ideas  of  disabled 
students  and  university  administrators 
from  across  Canada  to  kick  off  a  new 
organization  based  at  Carleton. 

The  National  Educational  Association 
of  Disabled  Students  (HEADS)  will  be  the 
first  national  organization  in  Canada  to 
represent  disabled  post-secondary 
students. 

On  July  8,  the  NEADS  co-ordinating 
committee  of  four  Carleton  students  and 
graduates  received  a  $35,000  grant  from 
the  federal  Secretary  of  State  Department. 

The  committee  started  planning  in  the 
spring  with  a  "Conference  '86  Proposal" 
which  outlined  a  five-month  plan  to  gain 
support  including  the  proposed  use  of 
government  funds. 

Committee  information  specialist 
Frank  Smith  gave  some  of  the  credit  for  the 
grant  success  to  Carleton  University 
Students  Association  (CUSA). 

"One  of  the  major  factors  that  helped  us 
really  push  the  proposal  over  the  edge  was 
our  own  student  government.  They  gave 
us  free  office  space  for  a  year,"  said  Smith. 

"That's  a  savings  of  thousands  of  dollars 
and  I  don't  think  we  would  have  received 
the  grant  if  it  wasn't  for  that,"  said  commit- 


tee coordinator  Allan  Edwards 

CUSA  President  Robe  Haller  said  '"The 
needs  of  the  disabled  student  have  been 
placed  high  on  our  priority  list  for  develop- 
ment of  services." 

"We  need  to  organize  the  disabled 
students  here  on  campus  and  have  them 
develop  the  programs,  design  the  strategies 
and  lobby  for  the  changes  required,"  said 
Haller. 

Carleton  has  the  highest  enrollment  of 
disabled  students  in  Canada  and  is  also 
perhaps  the  most  accessible  to  them,  accor- 
ding to  the  Canadian  Rehabilitation  Coun- 
cil for  Disabled  (CRCP). 

The  idea  of  a  national  organization 
originated  last  year  when  Larry  McCloskey, 
coordinator  of  disabled  student  services  at 
Carleton,  met  with  representatives  from 
the  CRCP. 

Smith  is  encouraged  by  the  support 
from  Algonquin  College  and  the  University 
of  Ottawa.  He  said  "we're  finding  we're  get 
ting  all  sorts  of  volunteer  help,"  but  added 
they  still  welcome  interested  volunteers. 

Smith  said  the  NEADS  committee  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  American  model,  the 
Association  on  Handicapped  Student  Ser- 
vice Programs  in  Post-Secondary  Education 
(AHSSPPE),  established  in  1978. 

Its  July  conference  in  San  Diego  was  at- 
tended by  three  of  the  Carleton  NEADS 
committee  members.  ^ 


registering  and  finding  out  that  they're  pay- 
ing a  lot  more  than  they  were  initially  led 
to  believe,"  Richardson  said. 

He  referred  to  the  process  of  univer- 
sities trying  to  boost  their  too-small 
operating  grants  by  "extra-billing"  students 
in  a  number  of  areas  related  to  tuition. 

The  new  fee  structure  will  subject 
tuition-related  fees  to  controlled,  annual  in- 
creases, "taking  the  element  of  surprise  out 
of  students'  costs,"  Richardson  said. 

But  no  limits  have  been  placed  on  the 
amount  universities  may  raise  non-tuition- 
related  fees,  of  which  there  are  11  types. 

Fines  and  penalty  charges,  the  cost  of 
appeals,  the  cost  of  graduation  ceremonies, 
the  cost  of  learning  materials,  athletic  fees, 
health  costs,  student  government  fees,  and 
any  fees  approved  by  student  referendum 
are  among  the  charges  that  are  subject  to 
no  control  by  the  provincial  government. 

Richardson  said  the  Ministry  isn't  wor- 
ried that  institutions  will  try  to  recapture 
future  losses  by  raising  their  exempted  fees 
now. 

"We've  had  no  indication  from  institu- 
tions that  they  are  planning  large  increases 
to  their  non-tuition-related  fees,  with  the 
exception  of  Ryerson,"  he  said. 

A  June  23  press  release  by  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Students  (OFS)  indicated 
Ryerson  has  already  raised  eight  of  the  1 1 
categories  of  allowable  ancillary  fees,  for  a 
total  increase  of  $125  per  student,  effective 
this  September. 

To  date,  there's  no  indication  that  the 
fees  are  being  increased  at  Carleton. 

But,  according  to  CUSA  VP  External, 
Beth  Brown,  the  danger  that  they  could  be 
is  "real".  Brown  said  she  also  thinks  that 
whether  or  not  the  fees  are  raised,  too 
many  of  the  major  costs  to  students  have 
been  exempted. 

"We're  happy  that  some  of  them  are 
now  included  in  tuition,  but  too  many  are 
left  that  are  not,"  Brown  said,  adding,  "at 
the  very  least,  the  cost  of  books  and 
materials  should  be  included,  since  those 
are  two  of  the  biggest  costs  to  students  and 
are  both  directly  related  to  education." 

When  asked  why  these  costs  were  ex- 
empted, Richardson  said,  "we  at  the 
Ministry  don't  want  to  get  involved  in 
regulating  all  fees." 

He  explained,  "students  have  always 
had  to  pay  for  books  and  learning  supplies, 
whereas  they  have  not  always  had  to  pay 
for  the  use  of  a  computer,"  adding  it  would 


be  "too  difficult"  for  the  Ministry  to  monitor 
what  institutions  charge  for  books  and 
materials. 

Brown  said  even  though  these  major 
costs  were  exempted  from  the  ruling,  it  is 
still  a  "partial  victory  for  students,"  because 
the  extra  tuition  dollars  they  pay  will  be 
tax  deductible,  and  can  be  claimed  under 
the  Ontario  Student's  Assistance  Plan 
(OSAP). 

But  she  qualified  the  victory,  saying 
that  few  students  have  incomes  high 
enough  to  incur  income  tax,  and  some 
doubt  remains  whether  OSAP  will  be  able 
to  handle  increased  grant  requests. 

In  a  June  20  press  release,  OFS 
Chairperson,  Matt  Certosimo,  said  even 
with  an  eight  per  cent  increase  in  OSAPs 
budget,  OFS  "has  serious  reservations 
about  the  ability  of  the  OSAP  system  to 
handle  the  new  tuition  levels." 

Without  taking  into  account  the 
redistribution  of  ancillary  fees,  the  ruling 
could  result  in  an  average  tuition  increase 
at  Carleton  of  $226  by  1987-88. 

The  Ministry  will  conduct  a  province- 
wide  survey  of  ancillary  fees  in  September, 
to  determine  which  ones  are  tuition- 
related,  and  how  much  revenue  will  be  lost 
by  ehminating  them. 

Richardson  said  the  results  will  be  used 
to  determine  whether  or  not  institutions 
will  need  to  increase  their  discretionary 
tuition  fees  by  the  full  five  per  cent,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  four  per  cent  cost  of  liv- 
ing increase. 

Carleton  President,  William  Beckel, 
said  he  doesn't  know  yet  how  the  new  rul- 
ing will  affect  the  university. 

"I  suspect  there  are  some  places  where 
the  new  fee  structure  applies  to  us,  but  I 
don't  have  that  information,"  he  said. 

Beckel  said  he  expects  to  have  a  list  of 
those  tuition-related  fees  Carleton  charges, 
if  there  are  any,  by  late  September. 

Carleton  charges  a  number  of  ancillary 
fees,  some  of  which  are  listed  in  the 
university's  course  calendar,  and  some  of 
which  are  not. 

Not  listed  are  fees  for  'consumable  sup- 
plies', lab  and  equipment  use,  manuals  and 
duplication,  and  travel,  which  accounted 
for  a  total  of  $35,413  of  Carleton's  revenue 
last  year. 

This  figure  is  derived  from  the  1985-86 
annual  report  of  the  OCUA,  and  does  not 
include  unrecorded  fees  being  charged  by 
individual  departments.  D 


The  following  is  a  list  of  most  of  the  ancillary  fees  charged  at  Carleton,  at  1985-86  rates. 
Compulsory  fees: 


Student  accident/sickness  insurance 

Students'  Association 

Athletics 

Health  Services 

University  Centre 


Other  fees  (partial  list): 

Late  registration  charge 
Extra  transcripts 
Letters  of  Permission 
Examination  Charges 


Challenge  for  Credit  charge 
Locker  rental 


$10.80 
$60.50 
$81.10 
$23.00 
$20.00 
$195.40 


$50.00 
$2.70 
$13.20 


per  student 


per  course 
$19.50  per  supplemental 
or  grade  raising 
exam 

$52.50 
$8.00 
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One  of  these  is  the 
OFF  CAMPUS 
STUDENTS  CENTRE 

The  other  is  a  SPONGE 

SPONGES  live  on  the  bottom  of  oceans 

The  OFF  CAMPUS  STUDENTS 
CENTRE  is  on  the  first  level  Unicentre, 
north  end 

SPONGES  eat  small  aquatic  plant  and 
animal  life 

The  OFF  CAMPUS  CENTRE  is  v^here 
you  can  meet  your  friends,  watch  TV, 
and  sign  up  for  intramural  sports 

The  O.C.  CENTRE  also  provides 
oodles  of  info  on  bus  service,  housing, 
parties  and  other  fun  stuff 


SPONGES  are  stuck  to  rocks 

Don't  be  confused  and  hang  around 
with  wet  sponges 
Drop  into  the 
OFF  CAMPUS  STUDENTS  CENTRE 
and  see  for  yourself 


OPENING  SEPTEMBER  86 
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Rally  for  SA  women 


by  joanne  Laucius 

While  concern  for  ail  black  South 
Africans  seems  to  be  reaching  new 
heights,  a  special  rally  in  support  of  South 
African  women  is  scheduled  to  be  held  on 
Parliament  Hill  August  9. 

The  rally  is  being  organized  by  the 
South  African  Women's  Day  group  and  one 
of  the  rally's  coordinators,  Melina  Young 
said  the  rally  will  be  a  "show  of  solidarity 
with  South  African  Women  to 
acknowledge  the  injustices  they  have  en- 
dured". 

In  South  Africa,  Women's  Day  is  a 
traditional  day  of  protest  for  women  only, 
but  Young  is  hoping  that  men  as  well  as 
women  of  all  ages  will  show  up  to 
demonstrate  their  support  for  the  struggle 
of  South  African  women. 

The  rally,  which  will  begin  at  1  pm,  will 
include  speakers,  music  and  an  informa- 


tion fair.  Young  said  the  organizers  of  the 
event  hope  the  rally  will  offer  people  of  all 
levels  of  understanding  "a  chance  to  learn 
and  participate." 

Young  says  the  organizers  are  also  plan- 
ning entertainment  by  an  all-female  per- 
cussion group,  with  the  traditional  South 
African  Women's  Day  song  to  be 
distributed  to  participants.  The  lyrics  will 
be  phonetically  spelled.  "We  want  it  to  be 
as  consistent  as  possible  with  the  celebra- 
tions in  South  Africa,"  said  Young. 

Young  said  South  African  Women's 
Day  has  been  organized  by  the  Interna- 
tional Women's  Week  committee. 
Although  Women's  Week  is  held  in  March , 
Young  says  organizers  are  hoping  that  "par- 
ticipants will  get  involved  all  year  long". 

The  rally  is  also  being  supported  b* 
such  groups  as  Focus  on  Black  Women,  th 
Ottawa  Anti- Apart  held  Group  and  the  N 
tional  Capital  Alliance  on  Race  Relations. L 


Drinking  study  presented 


by  Charlatan  staff 

A recently  formed  Carleton  committee 
has  said  it  supports  the  provincial 
government's  plan  to  allow  the  sale  of 
alcohol  in  Ontario  convenience  stores. 

In  its  report  on  provincial  liquor  regula- 
tions, the  Carleton  Campus  Alcohol  Policy 
and  Education  Committee  said  comer 
stores  should  be  able  to  sell  alcohol,  but 
they  should  also  be  obligated  to  provide 
educational  information  relating  to  the  pro- 
ducts. 

The  committee,  made  up  of  members  of 
the  university  administration,  CUSA  and 
other  members  of  the  community  submit- 
ted the  report  to  a  government  panel  look- 
ing into  possible  changes  in  Ontario  liquor 
laws. 

The  report,  released  July  29,  also 
argued  against  raising  the  legal  drinking 
age  from  19  years  old  to  21. 

The  committee  said  the  present  drink- 
ing age  is  satisfactory  and  should  not  be 
changed  in  order  to  discourage  young  peo- 
ple from  the  United  States  from  crossing 


the  border  to  Canada  to  buy  alcohol  legal- 
ly. The  legal  drinking  age  in  states  border- 
ing Ontario  is  21  years. 

The  committee  said  raising  the  drinking 
age  would  only  create  problems  in  Canada, 
saying  "the  raising  of  our  drinking  age  will 
solve  their  problem  (in  the  U.S.)  but  create 
a  similar  problem  for  us  as  our  Ontario 
youth  drive  to  Quebec  or  Manitoba." 

Although  the  Carleton  committee  sup- 
ports more  legislation  to  increase  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual,  they  concluded 
that  the  answer  to  the  root  causes  of  the 
problem  will  not  come  from  increased  con- 
trols. 

"Attempts  to  change  well-entrenched 
drinking  patterns  through  legal  controls 
are  not  likely  to  prove  very  successful. 
Alcohol  consumption  is  determined  by  the 
attitudes,  beliefs,  and  morals  within  a 
social  group,  which  often  disregard  formal 
legislation." 

Towards  this  end,  the  committee  sug- 
gested a  need  for  more  alcohol  education  in 
high  school  and  licensed  establishments.  □ 


Continued  from  Page  3 

New  youth  minister 

ed  a  massive  injection  of  funds  to  celebrate 
the  International  Year  of  Youth.  When  the 
funding  for  the  campaign  dried  up.  Cham- 
pagne's junior  ministry  was  shunted  to 
Employment  and  Immigration  and 
Finance    minister    Michael  Wilson's 


February  budget  left  the  Ministry  of  Youth 
penniless. 

Asked  how  he  expects  to  run  a  ministry 
without  money,  Charest  says,  "I'm  not  sure 
that  really  accounts  for  much  to  the  young 
people  of  this  country  into  which  columns 
Ottawa  places  its  little  numbers,  and 
which  way  we  work  out  our  bureaucracy". 

Charest  is  convinced  he  can  boost  the 
profile  and  the  status  of  his  portfolio, 
despite  the  lack  of  funds.  □ 


Fahey  to  concentrate  on 'business'  side 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

As  CUSA  budgets  go.  this  year's 
version  shows  few  surprises. 
And  although  not  everyone  is  happy 
with  Finance  Commissioner  [FC|  Brion 
Faheys  most  important  office  document  it 
was  passed  almost  unanimously  at  the  July 
10  meeting  of  Carleton  University 
Students'  Association  (CUSA). 

The  1986-87  Working  Budget  has  about 
the  same  amount  of  revenue  to  allocate  as 
last  year,  just  under  $1.2  million.  But 
Fahey  said  he  was  not  pleased  with  the 
way  last  year's  FC,  Rick  Breen,  organized 
the  budget,  which  resulted  in  a  $200,000 
surplus. 

"Budget  planning  for  this  year  is  entire- 
ly different  from  how  they  did  it  in  the 
past",  said  Fahey.  Last  year  each  item  in 
each  Vice  President  portfolio  was  put  on  a 
list  as  a  'justification'  system. 

This  time  Fahey  let  each  VP  decide 
what  was  worth  funding  the  most  and  let 
them  do  the  cutting  on  what  was  not  affor- 
dable, rather  than  doing  all  the  work  in  his 
own  office. 

He  expects  a  surplus  this  year  of  only 
$313.69. 

In  the  past  total  operating  revenues 
have  usually  gone  up  by  as  much  as  ten  per 
cent,  but  this  year  shows  almost  no  change 
from  last  year.  Fahey  said  this  is  due  main- 
ly to  the  negligible  increase  in  the  number 
of  full-time  students  at  Carleton.  As  the 
student  population  only  went  up  by  one 
per  cent,  student  fees  paid  to  CUSA  also 
rise  little. 

Still,  most  services  and  portfolios  are 
receiving  an  eight  per  cent  increase.  Accor- 
ding to  Fahey,  the  extra  money  came  from 
efficient  spending  and  places  like  Oliver's. 

"OHver's  made  close  to  $100,000  last 
year.  A  prime  reason  was  the  success  of  the 
expansion  to  Porter  Hall.  No  one  in  their 
wildest  imagination  thought  Porter  Hall 
would  take  off  as  it  did",  explained  Fahey. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  each  VPs  port- 
folio budget  breakdown  as  many  respon- 
sibilities have  been  shuffled  around.  VP 
Community,  External  and  Internal  (last 
year  known  as  Academic)  have  all  had 
their  jobs  changed  significantly. 

As  an  indication  of  priority  however, 
Beth  O'Shaughnessy,  VP  Community,  had 
her  budget  rise  from  $46,000  to  almost 
$70,000.  Fahey  said  "this  yeai^s  VP  Com- 
munity is  the  highest  profile  its  ever  been 
...  and  besides,  it  was  hard  to  turn  down 
her  requests,  they  were  so  good". 

Also  subject  to  a  sizable  increase  was 
VP  External's  budget  under  the  direction  of 
Beth  Brown. 

Part  of  the  increase  [her  budget  almost 
tripled  to  $19,000)  can  be  attributed  to  the 
shuffling  of  responsibility  for  conferences 
like  CFS  and  OFS  meetings.  This  year  each 
VP  took  over  control  of  their  own  con- 
ference money  rather  than  let  the  Ex- 
ecutive VP  handle  them  all  as  has  been 
traditional. 

Brown  also  has  a  special  fund  to  handle 
a  possible  campaign  effort  should  a  provin- 
cial election  be  held  this  fiscal  year. 

Fahey  said  he  is  pleased  with  the  way 
everything  worked  out.  "I  didn't  enforce 
any  cut  upon  anyone.  They  did  the  cutting 
themselves  ...  and  that  made  for  better  feel- 
ings all  around  the  office." 

However,  not  everyone  is  as  pleased 
with  the  budget  process.  CKCU  received 
their  annual  operating  grant  from  CUSA 
with  no  increase  for  the  fourth  year  in  a 
row. 

Promotions  director  for  the  station,  Joe 
Reilly,  said  CUSA  had  originally  planned 
to  cut  their  grant  by  $5,000,  but  they 
managed  to  convince  Fahey  and  the 
Financial  Review  Committee  (PRC)  to 
keep  the  grant  at  the  usual  $80,000. 
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"We're  not  dissatisfied  witli  our  relation- 
sliip  with  CUSA",  said  Reilly,  "but  we  were 
a  bit  surprised  when  they  wanted  to  cut 
our  grant."  He  added  that  the  station  has 
not  asked  for  a  raise  and  has  not  needed 
one  for  a  few  years. 

Last  year,  though,  said  Reilly,  was  the 
first  year  CKCU  ran  a  deficit. 

Fahey  defended  the  lack  of  change  in 
the  station's  operating  grant  by  predicting 
increases  in  other  forms  of  revenue  like  the 
funding  drive  and  advertising. 

But  Reilly  said  he  suspects  the  funding 
drive  may  have  "plateaued"  and  advertising 
revenue  only  goes  up  very  slowly. 

The  Charlatan  had  its  budget  cut,  but 
the  final  details  have  yet  to  be  ironed  out. 


A  meeting  this  week  of  the  paper's 
publisher,  the  JPB  should  sort  them  out. 

One  happy  group  is  the  Women's  Cen- 
tre, who  received  almost  double  the  nor- 
mal eight  per  cent  increase.  Centre  Co- 
ordinator Jane  Pepper  said  she  was  "quite 
pleased"  and  happy  that  Fahey  let  the  Cen- 
tre cut  their  own  budget  from  their  original 
requests. 

She  said  the  Centre  plans  to  use  the 
$4,000  increase  to  finance  workshops  on 
sexual  harassment  and  International 
Women's  Week. 

Fahey  said  he  approached  all  aspects  of 
the  budget  by  dividing  CUSA  into  two 
parts,  business  and  services.  "I'm  trying  to 
concentrate  on  the  business  side  of  things 


...  and  ifs  working,  I'm  savmg  money" 
said. 

But  he  also  said  he  is  worried  that 
changes  he  has  implemented  will  only  1 
as  long  as  he  is  in  the  PCs  chair.  "I'm  h. 
ing  that  the  changes  I  make  will  s( 
around  for  a  while  after  I'm  gone.  I 
changes  are  not  impulse.  They're  all  loi 
term. 

For  instance,  he  said  he  would  like 
see  the  PRC  and  the  Services  Review  Co 
mittee  (SRC|  meet  together  before 
budget  is  designed. 

Up  to  and  including  this  year,  the  SI 
has  held  its  meeting  after  the  PRCs  reco 
mendations  have  gone  to  the  Finance  Co 
missioner  for  budget  preparation. 


Foreign  administrators  study  in  Ottawa 


by  Parker  Robinson 

Carleton  and  Ottawa  University  have 
been  chosen  by  the  International 
Development  Research  Centre  (iDRC)  to 
operate  an  $800,000  foreign  student  pro- 
gram. 

Beginning  in  September,  as  many  as  20 
outstanding  young  public  servants  from 
developing  countries  will  study  public  ad- 
ministration at  Ottawa's  two  universities. 

The  one  year  program  is  designed 
specifically  for  them  by  Carleton's  school 
of  public  administration  and  U  of  O's  facul- 
ty of  administration. 

The  IDRC  is  a  federally  funded  corpora- 
tion that  applies  and  adapts  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  to  the  economic  and 
social  advancement  of  developing  nations. 

The  program,  to  be  known  as  the  Pear- 
son Fellowship,  was  created  by  the  IDRC 
to  commemorate  the  contribution  of  its 
first  chairman,  former  prime  minister 
Lester  B.  Pearson,  to  international  coopera- 
tion. 

'The  Carleton  -  U  of  O  program  is  not  a 
degree  program  but  a  prestige  one  where 
people  are  nominated  from  their  countries 
to  upgrade  their  administrative  skills",  said 
Allan  Maslove,  director  of  Carleton's 
school  of  public  administration. 

He  added,  "successful  applicants  will 
have  had  at  least  three  years  of  govern- 
ment experience  in  developing  countries, 
proper  training  and  a  vision  held  for  them 
by  their  respective  governments  which 
must  endorse  their  applications". 

The  1 1  month  program  consists  of  three 
phases.  The  first  combines  courses  design- 
ed specifically  for  the  participants  with  a 
course  in  the  regular  public  administration 
programs  of  the  two  schools. 

In  the  second,  students  will  spend  four 
months  in  the  organization  appropriate  to 
their  backgrounds  and  interests. 

The  final  phase  includes  more  courses 
at  the  universities  and  a  research  project 
dealing  with  issues  related  to  the  student's 
home  country. 


Prof.  Maslove:  building  administrative  bridges  between  the  Third  World  and  Ottawa 


'This  is  a  very  tough  program,  covering 
a  lot  of  material  in  a  short  time",  said 
Maslove.  "But  these  are  bright  people,  most 
with  graduate  degrees  and  all  are  recogniz- 
ed for  their  expertise  in  their  specializa- 
tions." 

Participants  in  the  program  are  selected 
by  a  joint  committee  consisting  of  the 
IDRC  and  the  two  universities.  Eighteen 
students  have  been  chosen  for  September 
1986  and  are  from  Brazil,  Chile,  Columbia, 
Burundi,  Ghana,  Madagascar,  Tunisia, 
Zambia,  India,  Pakistan,  Nepal,  The 
Solomon  Islands,  Thailand  and  China. 

Another  program  at  Carleton,  spon- 


sored by  CUSA  through  the  World  Univi 
sity  Services  Canada  (WUSC),  could  ha 
its  funding  affected  by  the  new  progra 
In  the  WUSC  program,  students  frc 
developing  nations  enter  a  degree  progr; 
at  Carleton. 

But  CUSA  President  Robe  Haller  sa 
he  does  not  think  there  will  be  any  chan 
in  CUSA's  annual  allotment  of  funds 
WUSC,  saying  "the  two  programs  oper£ 
for  different  reasons". 

"I  am  in  favour  of  bringing  intematioi 
students  to  Carleton  as  it  helps  develop 
world-wide  reputation  for  the  universit 
he  said. 
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V  Lynn  MarchiJdon 

rhere  are  certain  things  in  Ottawa 
tourists  do.  Boring  things  really. 
They  visit  the  parliament 
lildings.  stay  at  the  Westin  and  take  in  a 
low  at  the  National  Arts  Centre. 

They  drive  by  24  Sussex  Dr.,  peer 
rough  the  gates  of  Rideau  Hall  and 
ispite  earnest  attempts,  can  never  seem 
0  find  Stomoway  -  the  residence  of  the 
ficial  opposition. 
When  it's  nice  outside,  they  stroll 
ong  the  canal,  admire  the  flower 
irdens  and  visit  the  often  heard  of,  but 
eviously  unseen  Sparks  Street  Mall. 
When  it  rains,  they  do  the  museum 
-cuit, 

People  who  live  in  Ottawa  have 
rnerally  seen  all  of  the  above,  either  out 
natural  curiousity  or  in  the  course  of 
itertaining  out-of-town  unsuspecting 
sitors.  Beyond  these  sights,  Ottawa 
itives  have  done  the  normal  local  Ottawa 
ings.  They've  hiked  along  the  canal, 


eaten  beavertails  and  watched  street 
entertainers  in  the  market,  indulged  in  the 
sugary  atmosphere  of  Lois  'n'  Frima's  and 
gorged  themselves  on  cheap  but  authentic 
Chinese  food  on  Somerset  Street. 

But  that's  about  as  deep  as  the  rela- 
tionship gets.  They  live  here  after  all, 
work  sweaty  nine-to-five  days,  trudge  the 
city  sidewalks  with  hoards  of  civil  ser- 
vants, drive  or  bike  home  each  night  for 
dinner.  The  evening  may  offer  some  form 
of  variety,  but  the  following  morning  still 
yields  the  same  inevitable  routine. 

Familiarity  breeds  comtempt  and  Ot- 
tawans  can  easily  get  sick  of  the  same 
faces,  sounds  and  sights  they  encounter 
each  day.  Fortunately  though,  there's  a  bit 
more  to  Ottawa  than  meets  the  eye. 
Reaching  far  within  the  depths  of  the 
components  that  make  up  the  city,  there 
still  exist  some  intriguing,  yet  un- 
discovered aspects  of  Ottawa.  This  guide 
attempts  to  bring  a  few  to  light  and  to 
stimulate  the  reader  to  start  looking  for 
more  of  his  own. 


Mi 


Omwa's  largely  overlooked  Fenole  Will 


ost  battle  weary  Ottawans  don't 
realize  their  city  iias  its  very 
own  female  wall,  underground 
reservoir,  plastic  traffic  and  enticing 
stench  of  manure  all  within  city  limits. 

Most  people  have  walked  by  the 
Female  Wall  in  the  market  a  thousand 
tim^s  without  really  paying  attention  to  it 
and  its  next  door  neighbour,  the  Tin 
House  Facade.  The  Female  Wall  was 
transported  from  Expo  '67  and  is  des- 
cribed by  its  creator  Ted  Bieler  as  an 
"organic  form".  The  Tin  House  Facade  is 
the  front  of  an  Ottawa  tinsmith's  house 
built  in  the  early  1900s.  It  is  made  com- 
pletely of  sheet  metal  though  Honore 
Foisy  made  the  tin  simulate  other 
materials  such  as  wood  and  stone.  Both 
(he  wall  and  the  facade  are  located  in  Tin 
House  court,  just  off  Sussex  Drive,  bet- 
ween Murray  and  Clarence  Streets. 

Confederation  Park  also  holds  an  odd 
assortment  of  sights.  On  one  side  stands  a 
gigantic  fibreglass  and  plastic  brown 
inchworm  called  'Traffic".  It  is  supposed 
to  capture  "the  pent-up  energy  and  inner 
tension  in  a  traffic  jam  or  geological  fault" 
according  to  its  sculptor,  Edward  Zelenak. 
Not  far  away,  you  can  turn  your  won- 
drous eyes  to  Ottawa's  most  unexciting 
sculpture.  There  it  stands,  in  all  its  glory, 
four  square  columns,  one  yellow,  one 
blue,  red  and  green.  Described  as  having 
no  one  focal  point,  its  artist  Guido 
Molinari  says  what  the  spectator  sees  "is 
himself.:  he  is  red,  he  is  blue,  he  is 
yellow,  he  is  green."  Despite  its  creator's 
hopeftil  intentions,  most  people  probably 
see  a  boring  sculpture. 

In  addition  to  its  questionable 
sculptures,  Confederation  Park  at  various 
times  during  the  day  contains  a  number  of 
questionable-looking  people.  A  recent  Fri- 
day afternoon  survey  yielded,  three  inert 
bodies  sprawled  on  the  grass,  an  older 
lady  with  rhythm  and  a  sailor's  cap  stroll- 
mg  the  paths  and  a  wild-eyed  man  with 
long  red  hair  scouring  the  contents  of 


several  park  garbage  containers. 

Ottawa's  most  playful  sculpture, 
"Balancing",  is  situated  on  the  lawn  just 
north  of  the  National  Arts  Centre.  There's 
no  need  to  describe  it;  if  you've  noticed  it, 
youll  remember  it.  If  the  image  eludes 
you,  next  time  you  are  at  the  top  of  Elgin 
Street,  peer  over  the  stone  fence  to  the 
canal.  It's  a  sculpture  of  people 
guaranteed  to  stimulate  discussion. 

If  you're  in  the  mood  for  a  stimulating 
picnic  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  walk 
over  to  the  dam  beside  The  Mill 
restaurant  on  the  Ottawa  River  Parkway. 
Engulfed  by  the  threatening  crash  of  falls 
amidst  stone  walls  and  the  dank  odor  of 
stagnant  water  and  mold,  you  can  feel  the 
sweat  of  those  who  toiled  to  create  the 
dam  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  Right 
now  The  Mill  is  closed  for  renovations  so 
it's  especially  isolated  and  unsupervised. 

Another  unusual  place  for  a  picnic  is  in 
the  Aboretum  (between  Carleton  Universi- 
ty and  Prince  of  Wales  Drive)  as  you  are 
on  your  way  to  see  the  cows.  The  Central 
Experimental  farm  has  barns  of  beef  and 
dair7  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  pigs  who 
have  good  digestive  systems  so  it's  a  good 
idea  to  eat  your  lunch  before  you  go.  Hot 
summer  days  are  not  the  most  effective 
defence  in  fending  off  the  powerful 
aroma  of  experimental  farm  manure. 

For  a  spectacular  overall  view  of  Ot- 
tawa, there  are  a  couple  of  spots  to 
choose  from.  The  most  unheralded  site  is 
on  top  of  the  city's  water  reservoir  located 
on  the  bike  path  between  Merivale  and 
Maitland  roads.  The  reservoir  is  a  big 
grassy  playing  field  overiooking  a  quarry 
and  the  Queensway  and  the  view  is 
especially  nice  (though  a  bit  dangerous)  in 
the  dark  around  2  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Samuel  de  Champlain  on  Nepean  Point 
probably  has  the  best  view  of  the  Ottawa 
shoreline.  He  died  on  Christmas  day  in 
1635  and  his  stony  image  is  located  on  the 
right  as  you  are  about  to  cross  the  Alex- 
andria Bridge  to  Hull. 


Ottawa,  like  every  other  city  in 
Canada,  is  promoted  as  a  city 
with  a  history.  The  remarkable 
thing,  however,  is  that  every  town,  village 
and  city  has  some  kind  of  origin  and  to 
most  people,  learning  about  it  is  boring. 

Fortunately  though,  there  are  a  couple 
of  ways  to  find  out  Ottawa  folklore 
without  scouring  forbidding  volumes  of 
Ottawa  history. 

History  is  often  the  most  intriguing 
when  someone  got  killed  and  one  of  Ot- 
tawa's oldest  knowm  murder  sites  is 
located  on  Sparks  Street.  In  April  1868, 
Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee,  a  conservative 
member  of  parliament,  was  shot  in  the 
head  on  his  way  home  from  a  late  night 
House  of  Commons  sitting.  McGee  was 
an  ardent  nationalist  and  one  of  the 
Fathers  of  Confederation.  ^ 

Another  eerie  site  of  conflict  is  a  small 
red  brick  apartment  building  at  511 
Somerset  Street.  The  upper  left  hand 
apartment  was  the  home  of  Igor 
Gouzenko,  his  wife  Svetlana  and  their 
son,  Andrei.  Gouzenko,  a  Russian  cipher 
clerk,  stole  over  100  documents  from  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  September  1945  that 
lead  to  the  infamous  Gouzenko  trials  and 
the  convictions  of  10  Canadians  for  Soviet 
espionage.  In  the  days  immediately 
following  Gouzenko's  revelation,  the 
RCMP  kept  watch  on  Gouzenko's  apart- 
ment from  a  bench  across  the  street  in 
DunDonald  Park,  while  members  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  scrambled  to  apprehend 
Gouzenko  and  retrieve  the  damaging 
documents. 

If  you're  feeling  particulariy  Canadian 
one  day,  you  could  also  visit  the  Garden 
of  Provinces  at  the  comer  of  Bay  and 
Wellington  Streets.  Though  not  very 
historic,  the  park  contains  the  10  provin-  ~ 
cial  flowers  inscribed  in  a  stone  wall  and 
also  contains  each  provincial  flag.  On  the 
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upper  terrace,  water  is  supposed  to 
iver  five  large  concrete  basins 
lenting  the  Great  Lakes,  though  late- 
lakes  appear  to  have  dried  up. 
/ou  are  a  tiny  bit  interested  in  how 
a  began,  you  can  bike  or  hike  over 
toria  Island.  There  you  will  find 
left  of  the  city's  beginnings  as  a 
umber  and  hydro-electricity  produc- 
^vn.  In  addition  to  Victoria  Island,  a 
iround  the  parliament  buildings 
also  add  harmlessly  to  your 
cal  knowledge.  There  are  at  least 
torical  statues  of  people  who  played 
in  Canada's  beginnings, 
'en  the  irrefutable  fact  that  people 
:  live  on  history  alone  and  that  they 
leed  food,  there  are  a  couple  of 
to  feed  your  desire  for  food  and  in- 
antly  quench  your  satiable  desire 
tory.  Go  for  tea  at  the  oldest  house 
iwa  from  11am  to  4pm  Sunday  to 
day.  The  Billings  Estate  (2100 
St.!i  was  built  in  1828  and  features 
I  little  graveyard  of  seemingly 
ted  people  who  lived  in  the  same 
he  Temptation  restaurant  on  Bank 
isn't  quite  as  old  and  serves  modem 
ut  has  lots  of  old  Ottawa  pictures 
ig  on  its  walls. 

e  final  (though  definitely  the  most 
')  way  to  leam  about  Ottawa 
It  opening  a  book  is  to  do  a  very 
y  thing  -  read  signs.  There  are 

orange  plaques  stationed  on  bike 
along  the  Ottawa  River  and  the 
I  Canal  showing  pictures  of  Ottawa 
early  1900s.  Most  of  the  old 
igs  in  the  city  have  some  plaque  at- 

to  it  describing  when  and  why  it 
lilt.  The  streetlights  in  Ottawa  are 
enough  so  that  you  can  furtively 
3out  the  city's  past  in  the  dark  and 

treated  like  a  normal  citizen  in  the 


Ottawa  has  the  commercial  smells 
common  to  every  large  city. 
Traffic,  factories  and  food  com- 
bine to  create  a  semi-noxious  odour  we  in- 
hale on  downtown  streets  every  day 
without  noticing. 

But  beyond  the  typical  city  smells, 
several  distinct  Ottawa  smells  often 
emerge. 

The  nicest  Ottawa  smell  regularly 
wafts  out  of  the  Dempster's  bread  factory 
on  Catherine  Street  in  the  eariy  hours  of 
any  weekday  morning.  Delicious  scents  of 
freshly  baked  bread  stimulate  a  healthy 
appetite  that  goes  largely  unfulfilled  when 
you  realize  that  you  can't  buy  on  the 
premises.  In  fact  when  you  do  attempt  to 
quell  your  desire  for  bread,  you'll  probably 
end  up  at  the  Bakery  Thrift  Shop  across 
the  street  which  sells  day  old  bread  at  hall 
price  -  a  disappointing  reward  from  such 
a  hopeful  smell. 

If  bread  smells  are  a  bit  too  run  of  the 
mill,  then  perhaps  you  can  be  alternatively 
enticed  with  the  fresh  aroma  of  swamp 
life.  Behind  Citj'  Hall,  just  beyond  where 
Minto  bridge  crosses  Green  and  Maple 
Islands,  there  is  a  narrow  waterway  which 
is  an  ideal  setting  for  bullrushes  and 
bullfrogs.  In  the  evening  the  crickets  and 
mosquitos  add  to  create  a  backwoods  at- 
mosphere not  to  be  sufficiently  enjoyed 
anywhere  else  in  downtown  Ottawa. 
If  your  system  seems  to  have  become 


immune  to  the  ordinary  grimey  smell  of 
the  city  and  your  body  craves  a  purer 
form  of  pollution  odor,  take  a  trip  to  Brit- 
tania  beach  after  a  heavy  rainfall.  Dead 
fish  and  various  other  rotting  materials  lit- 
ter the  unused  part  of  the  shoreline, 
creating  a  uniquely  nauseous  effect  in- 
citing you  to  retreat  back  into  the  con- 
crete security  of  the  city. 

A  more  human  smell,  which  is  a  direct 
result  of  Ottawa's  role  as  the  nation's 
capital,  can  be  found  in  the  area  of  a 
parliamentary  guard  on  a  hot  summer 
day.  A  thick  tunic,  a  bearskin  hat  and  the 
uneviable  task  of  standing  erect  in  the  sun 
for  long  stretches  chemically  combine  to 
create  an  unparalled  scent  that,  after  you 
smell  once,  compells  you  to  make  sure 
you  are  never  close  enough  to  smell  it 
again. 

The  most  underrated  scent  in  Ottawa 
is  definitely  the  previously-noted  smell  of 
the  e.\perimental  farm  on  breezy  summer 
days.  Though  many  people  like  to  turn  up 
their  nose  in  disgust  at  the  lingering  odors 
of  cow  patties  and  sheep  dip,  they  are  un- 
doubtedly comforted  in  knowing  there  is  a 
farm  nearby  that  isn't  likely  to  go 
bankrupt. 

Of  course,  there  are  lots  of  other 
distinct  smells  in  Ottawa,  but  finding 
them  is  really  a  personal  thing.  Smells  are 
an  ideal  collectors  item  and  should  be 
gathered  according  to  personal  taste. 


Even  dw  friendliest  Canadian  Mounties  an  have  serious  side  effects 


This  section  is  a  bit  overlapping 
with  the  rest  in  that  many  of 
the  previous  attractions  contain 
sounds  that  need  to  be  highlighted. 

The  crickets  at  the  City  Hall  swamp 
deserve  recognition  for  their  outstanding 
teamwork  and  dedication.  These  high 
energy  insects  play  non-stop  from  dusk  til 
dawn  and  are  complemented  by  the  gut- 
teral  throat  sounds  of  a  solo  frog  per- 
former. 

The  experimental  farm  cattle  are  fairly 
quiet  for  their  quantity  but  a  visitor  is  vir- 
tually guaranteed  to  illicit  some  form  of 
moo,  grunt  or  neigh  from  an  agreeable  in- 
habitant. 

Train  sounds  are  available  at  Carleton 
during  the  evening  hours  but  a  spectator 
needs  to  have  patience  since  they  are  not 
a  regularly-timed  occurence. 

For  a  truly  progressive  performance, 
sneak  up  through  the  barriers  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Bronson  Avenue  and  the 
Queensway,  settle  a  safe  distance  away 
and  enjoy  the  sounds  of  traffic.  The  417 
provides  lots  of  variety.  There  are  not  on- 
ly little  car  sounds,  big  car  sounds,  bus 


and  truck  sounds,  but  youH.  be  treated  to 
the  never-ending  clamour  of  construction 
for  years  to  come  as  well. 

Rushing  Rideau  waters  grace  the  city 
at  various  locations  -  Hog's  Back,  Rideau 
Falls  and  the  dams  at  Victoria  Island  to 
name  a  significant  few.  If  you're  looking 
for  a  place  to  swim  while  listening,  none 
of  them  are  designated  swimming  areas, 
but  Rideau  Falls  is  probably  your  safest 
bet. 

A  final  sound  which  has  never  re- 
ceived its  full  credit  due  is  the  product  of 
another  group  of  airborne  beings.  Follow- 
ing a  dirt  path  along  the  Ottawa  River 
beyond  Victoria  Island  and  then  along  the 
established  pike  path,  you  can  glance  out 
to  some  oddly  placed  stone  abuttments  lit- 
tered with  a  multitude  of  seagulls.  Caw- 
ing, crying  and  calling  to  each  other,  the 
seagulls  are  also  entertaining  to  watch. 
From  a  special  stretch  on  the  shoreline, 
you  can  enjoy  a  refreshing  breeze,  the 
shade  of  ancient  willow  trees  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  seagulls  all  for  the  modest 
cost  of  nothing  and  your  time. 


Dempster's  adds  lo  Ottawa's  collection  of  smells 
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EDITORIAL 


Reader  realizes     Readers  debate 


July  14 
Editor: 

I  have  noticed  lately  a  distinct  lack  of 
letters  to  the  editor  in  what  you  preten- 
tiously call  a  newsmagazine.  What  is  your 
problem?  Are  all  the  letters  you  fmd  in 
your  mailbox  too  inflammatory  or  con- 
troversial for  your  close-minded  sense  of  a 
stimulating  written  discussion  of  topical 
issues? 

Or  does  no  one  really  care? 
By  the  way,  did  you  know  that  there  is 
a  bat  living  in  a  corner  of  Rooster's? 

—  dazed  and  confused 


Reader  reacts 


July  21 
Editor: 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  "dazed  and 
confused"  and  his  letter  inquiring  about  the 
conspicuous  lack  of  letters  to  the  editor  on 
your  editorial  page.  Where  does  this  guy 
get  off  making  that  second  accusation  that 
no  one  really  cares  enough? 

Of  course  no  one  cares  to  spew  out  their 
guts  in  full  view  of  12,000  avid  readers. 
Letters  to  the  editor  are  stupid,  harmful 
methods  of  encouraging  people  to  criticize 
others,  make  hurtful  judgements  and 
screw  up  the  world.  1  say  wipe  out  the 
whole  page  and  print  a  "pet-of-the-week" 
photo  so  people  can  learn  something  for  a 
change. 

-  Wipe  Ouldatettrs 


July  28 
Editor: 

I'm  writing  in  response  to  Wipe  Out- 
dalettrs'  fascist  little  suggestion  of  July  21. 
Of  course,  I  agree  that  letters  to  the  editor 
are  a  "stupid  harmful  medium"  encourag- 
ing people  to  criticize  others,  who 
wouldn't?  But  the  cruelty  of  her  suggestion 
for  their  replacement  can't  and  shouldn't  go 
unnoticed.  If  we  were  to  print  a  "pet  of  the 
week"  photo  in  lieu  of  a  slew  of  biased  and 
destructive  letters,  wouldn't  that,  I  ask  you, 
be  committing  a  worse  crime  of  objectify- 
ing and  de-animalizing  the  pets  we  chose  to 
portray?  Surely  even  a  pig  like  you,  Wipe, 
must  recognize  the  connotations  a  word 
like  "pet"  carries,  when  used  in  any  con- 
text, and  be  able  to  imagine  the  effect  such 
a  move  would  have  on  the  effort  of  pets 
everywhere  to  achieve  equality!  I  would 
urge  you  to  reconsider  your  suggestion. 

—  Emelia 
|a  star-nosed  mole) 

Reader  resolves 

Aug.  4 
Editor: 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  letters  section 
has  been  turned  into  a  meaningless  im- 
moral battlefield  for  anti-intellectualism  in 
the  last  few  weeks.  (See  the  clandestine  ef- 
forts of  "Wipe  Outdalettrs"  and  "Emelia"). 
Both  of  these  neanderthals  have  missed  the 
point  of  exercising  our  .  democratic 
privilege  through  this,  the  ultimate  expres- 
sion of  freedom,  completely. 

Letters  to  the  editor  are  a  most  hallow- 
ed sacrament  of  our  age.  How  dare  they 
sully  the  image  of  this  most  holy  institution 


by  calling  them  "stupid,  anarchic,  wasteful 
and  harmful"?  Granted,  many  a  letters 
page  has  been  tarnished  by  a  few 
thoughtless  goofs  using  it  to  insult  each 
other  for  no  other  reason  but  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  sadistic  senses  of  pleasure,  but 
this  is  no  reason  to  commit  such  sacrilege. 
Take  heed,  citizens,  we  cannot  afford  to 
tolerate  such  evil! 

By  the  way,  the  pet  of  the  week  idea  is 
not  half  bad.  Perhaps  the  bat  in  Rooster's 
could  be  a  start  ... 

-  incensed  and  aroused 


Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  typed  and 
double-spaced  and  should  not  exceed  300 
words.  The  Charlatan  publishes  only  signed 
correspondence,  though  in  certain  cases 
the  writer  may  be  granted  anonymity. 
Writers  are  asked  to  provide  their  address 
and  telephone  number  as  a  check  of 
authenticity.  These  details  will  not  be 
published.  The  Charlatan  does  not  edit  for 
spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  or  style. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  or  clarity 

JH,  LP,  LM  over  beers  at  Rooster's 


EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


CUSA  requires  one  student 
to  serve  as  on  information  officer. 


When:  final  three  weeks  of  August. 
Where:  apply  at  Rm.  401  Unicentre. 
Why:  to  inform  students  of  CUSA 
and  its  various  areas. 


Mae  Than  you  Imagined! 

DROP  IN 


tottie 


PEER  COUNSELLING 
CEN^E 


Contact:  Henry  Johnson  at  Rm.  401 
or  call  564-4380 
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For:  Confidential  Counselling,  Info,  Referrals 

•stress  •Sexuality  •Pregnanes 

•Abonion         'Relationships    •BInh  Control 
•  Adjustment      '[DepressiGn  •More 

+  Tutorial  Service,  Birth  Control,  Librar>' 
Mature  Student  s  S^H  -7476 

Assoc.  3rd  Floor  Unicentre. 
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SPORTS 


Rideau  club  wins  canoe  championship 


by  Rob  Warner 


A.  Ci 


last  Saturday's  Eastern  Ontario 
Canoe  and  Kayak  Championships, 
Sue  Rainboth  helped  her  crew  paddle 
their  way  to  a  first  place  finish.  Rainboth 
and  crew  finished  the  500  metre  race  in  a 
time  of  2.08  -  eight  seconds  ahead  of 
their  closest  competition. 

Rainboth,  a  21-year-old  economics  stu- 
dent at  Carleton,  has  canoed  competitive- 
ly since  1977.  She  has  raced  singles  (Kl), 
doubles  (K21.  and  four-person  (K41  kayaks 
in  the  past.  This  season  she  is  racing  in  a 
War  Canoe,  which  seats  14  paddlers  and  a 
coxswain. 

Last  weekend's  win  at  the  Rideau 
Canoe  Club  (RCC)  enables  the  crew  to 
compete  at  the  Ontario  Championships, 
August  2. 

Despite  her  recent  success,  Rainboth 
says  this  will  probably  be  her  last  year 
racing;  she  does  not  think  she  can  afford 
the  time  it  takes  to  train  at  the  competitive 
level. 

Yet,  whether  or  not  she  competes  next 
year,  it  is  unlikely  that  Rainboth  will  ever 
hang  up  her  paddle  for  good.  She  enjoys 
canoeing  too  much. 

Rainboth  is  Sport  Functions  Coor- 
dinator at  the  RCC,  located  on  Hog's  Back 
Road  less  than  a  mile  from  Carleton 
University.  She  can  be  found  by  the  water 
Monday  through  Friday  supervising 
children,  teaching  canoe  safety,  and  mak- 
ing the  club  run  smoothly. 

According  to  Mike  Scott,  former  com- 
modore and  long-time  volunteer  at  the 
RCC,  Rainboth  does  her  job  well,  which  is 
no  easy  task.  Rainboth  is  responsible  for 
making  travel  arrangements  when  there 
is  an  out-of-town  meet  to  attend.  She  is 
also  partly  responsible  for  the  club's  ac- 
counting and  promotion. 

The  B  -I-  Carleton  student  says  she  likes 
the  atmosphere  and  people  where  she 
works.  One  need  only  spend  a  couple  of 
minutes  watching  her  interact  with 
coaches  and  club  members  to  see  that  she 
loves  her  summer  job. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Rainboth 
views  her  job  as  valuable  career  orienta- 
tion. She  aspires  to  teach  high  school 
Economics  and  French  and  is  convinced 
that  her  experience  at  the  RCC  has  been 
helpful. 

"I  have  taught  the  canoe  safety  course 
for  the  last  three  years,"  she  says.  "I've 
becoij^d  .^'sed  to  ^teaching  people  that  are 
.  high  schddl  age'." 

Several  fccal  high  schools  incorporate 
•the  Canoe  and  Water  Safety  Course  of- 
fered by  the  RCC  into  their  physical 
education  programs. 

The  '  Rideau  Canoe  Club  offers  a 
recreational  membership  for  those  who 
aren't  interested  in  competition,  but  Rain- 
both says  that  approximately  70%  of  the 
members  (250-300  people)  compete. 

During  the  school  year  serious  com- 
petitors attend  the  club  twice  a  day,  six 
days  a  week.  On  weekdays  they  begin 
morning  workouts  as  early  as  5.45  a.m. 
By  the  time  the  average  student  gets  out  of 
bed  many  canoeists  have  finished  several 
miles  of  paddling. 

According  to  Rick  Fair/ Head  Coach  at 
the  Rideau  Canoe  Club,  "most  of  the 
serious  competitors  train  four  hours  a 
day."  He  says  many  club  members  spend 
approximately  three  hours  on  the  water 
daily;  most  devote  another  hour  to  weight 
training  or  running. 

When  asked  how  the  RCC  compares  to 
other  clubs,  Fair  is  quite  frank.  "I  think  we 
have  the  best  team  in  the  country,"  he 
says. 

Judging  from  last  year's  results,  he's 


right.  Last  year  the  RCC  won  the  Cana- 
dian Championships. 

Indeed,  the  Rideau  Club  has  produced 
its  share  of  champions.  Sue  Holloway, 
Silver  and  Bronze  medal  winner  at  the 
1984  Olympics,  got  her  start  at  the  Rideau 
Canoe  Club,  which  now  has  five 
members  on  Canada's  national  team. 

The  National  Canoe  Team  trains  at  the 
RCC  sporadically  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, but  during  the  winter  moves  indoors 
to  Carleton  University's  "High  Perfor- 
mance Centre"  for  Canada's  top 
canoeists.  □ 


Rainboth's  crew  stayed  ahead  of  the  compedtion  on  Satuniay'i  war  anoe  event 


Carleton  rowers  placed  second 


by  Ron  Ketcheson 

Two  Carleton  University  students 
placed  second  in  the  two  person 
canoe  race  while  competing  in  the  Eastern 
Ontario  Canoe  and  Kayak  Championships 
last  Saturday.  Brian  Roach,  a  third-year 
honors  economic  student  and  his  partner 
Pete  McColgan,  a  first-year  science  stu- 
dent, were  edged  out  for  first  place  in  the 
1000  metre  race  by  Tom  Hoferek  and  his 
partner  T.  Hodgson.  All  four  competitors 
are  members  of  the  Rideau  Canoe  Club 
(RCC). 

Roach,  20,  who  has  been  involved 
with  canoe  racing  for  the  past  nine  years, 
has  competed  in  a  variety  of  canoe  races 
from  the  one-person  canoe  (C-1)  category 
to  the  14-person  "War  Canoes".  However, 
the  two-man  canoe  (C-2)  events  appear  to 
draw  out  his  best  potential.  Last  year  he 
and  another  partner  placed  fifth  in  the  C-2 
event  at  the  Canadian  Canoe  Champion- 
ships. Now  with  McColgan,  Roach  says 
that  "at  least  a  3rd  place  finish"  will  be 
possible  in  the  1986  national  finals  which 
are  to  be  held  at  Long  Pond  Island,  Toron- 
to, August  14-16. 

If  Roach  and  McColgan  can  perform 


Brian  Roach  and  Pete 
McColgan  of  the  Rideau 
Canoe  Club 


well  at  Long  Pond  Island  and  at  the  On- 
tario Championships  to  be  held  at  the 
RCC  August  9th,  they  may  earn  a  spot  on 
Canada's  National  Canoe  Team. 
Regardless  of  how  they  eventually  place 


in  the  overall  C-2  standings,  both  Roach 
and  McClogan  appear  to  have  a  special 
blend  of  youth,  experience  and  deter- 
mination that  will  leave  many  com- 
petitors in  their  wake.  □ 


Recruiting  now  easier  for  Powell 


by  David  Scanlan 

My  how  recruiting  has  changed  for 
Wayne  "Ace"  Powell.  Just  five 
years  ago  Powell  set  out  on  his  first 
province-wide  trek,  in  an  attempt  to  lure 
football  players  to  Carleton.  It  wasn't 
easy. 

The  Ravens  were  better  known  as 
rather  large,  black  birds  than  as  a  football 
team.  "I  was  a  travelling  salesman  out 
there,  with  all  my  Carleton  paraphenalia," 
recalls  Powell.  "They'd  say,  'who  are  the 
Ravens?,  what  have  they  done?  I'd  have 
to  say,  'they've  done  didley  squat,  but 
we're  going  to  do  something.' " 

Powell's  been  true  to  his  word.  In  four 
years  he's  turned  a  very  average  football 
team  into  the  Ontario-Quebec  Conference 
champions  and  the  1985  Vanier  Cup  semi- 
finalists.  They  lost  54-14,  to  the  national 
champions,  the  University  of  Calgary 
dinosaurs. 

Success  seems  to  beget  success,  and 
Powell's  recruiting  has  become  much 
easier.  "The  exposure  we  got  on  TSN,  and 
to  go  as  far  as  we  did  really  helped." 

Powell  says  the  Ravens  are  now  a 
respected  football  team,  and  since  athletes 
enjoy  playing  on  a  winner,  more  and 
more  high  school  coaches  are  recommen- 
ding Carleton  to  their  players, 

There  is  one  drawback  to  having  a 


good  program,  because  potential  players 
know  it  will  be  difficult  to  earn  a  starting 
position  on  such  a  solid,  veteran  team  like 
the  Ravens.  "They  come  out  of  high  school 
with  high  expectations.  They  want  to 
play." 

After  visiting  high  schools  across  the 
province,  Powell  noticed  accommodation 
is  another  obstacle  in  getting  players  to 
come  to  Carleton.  "No  matter  how  hard  I 
work  to  get  a  kid  to  come  here,  if  he  can't 
get  into  residence,  he  won't  come."  Each 
year  close  to  3,000  students  apply  for  1332 
openings  in  residence. 

While  Powell  can't  be  certain  how 
many  of  his  recruits  will  choose  Carleton, 
he  is  pleased  with  the  line-up  as  it  stands 
now. 

His  biggest  hole  wilt  be  in  the 
linebacker  spot,  where  All-Canadian  Tom 
Timlin  has  played  so  well  for  the  last  five 
years.  Powell  will  also  miss  Lome  Wat- 
ters,  Chris  Celineau  and  John  Barrett 
from  the  same  spot.  "It's  a  big  hole.  Ob- 
viously Timlin  was  a  major  factor  on  our 
club,  but  you  can't  bemoan  his  loss." 

Powell  will  be  counting  on  third-year 
players  Dave  Hand  and  Andre  Schad  to 
move  up  to  starting  positions. 

The  Ravens  will  also  lose  all-star  wide 
receiver  John  Dawley,  the  hero  of  the 
1984  Panda  game,  when  he  caught  15 
passes.  Powell  is  hoping  Andrew  Murray, 


a  transfer  student  from  University  of 
British  Columbia,  will  fill  Dawley's  spot. 

There  may  be  other  veterans  not  retur- 
ning, though  Powell  won't  know  for  sure 
until  camp  opens  August  24.  He  does  ex- 
pect to  have  seven  fifth-year  players,  and 
five  fourth-year  students,  which  should 
form  a  solid  nucleus  for  the  Ravens  this 
year. 

But  there  will  be  some  new  blood  as 
well.  Powell  hopes  to  have  Steve  Fretwell, 
a  Laurentian  High  School  graduate  who 
played  two  years  at  Western,  backing  up 
quarterback  Cam  Collins. 

Joining  Canadian  rookie  of  the  year, 
Mark  Brown,  and  Clark  Oliver  in  the 
backfield  should  be  Mike  Shearon,  a  five- 
foot,  11-inch  tailback  from  The  Sooners. 

Powell  also  hopes  to  add  a  lot  of  mus- 
cle on  the  offensive  line,  though  veterans 
Angus  Donnelly,  Kevin  McKerrow  and 
Kerry  McCowell  should  all  be  back.  Pro- 
spects include  Jim  Cunningham  (six  foot 
three,  230. pounds),  Dave  Webster  (six 
foot  three,  250)  and  Shawn  Bradbury  (six 
foot,  285).  All  are  from  Oshawa. 

Powell  says  Rob  Timpson  (six  foot 
seven,  255),  a  Queen's  transfer,  and  Tom 
Mills  (six  foot  two,  230)  from  Oakville  will 
also  battle  for  spots  on  the  offensive 
line.  □ 
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Do  you  need  text  books  ? 

offers  the  best  prices  and  the  largest  selection 

Located  opposite  Porter  Hall,  2"^  Floor  Unicentre 

Monday  to  Thursday:  10am  -  6pm 
Friday:  10am  -2pm 

Starting  September  2"^,  1986 

For  information  call  Don  Grant  564-4380 


* 


A  service  provided  by  your  Students  Association 


JOB  OPPORTUNITY 
2  Positions 
$4.25  an  hour 
16-20  hours  per  week. 


CUSA  USED  BOOK 
EXCHANGE 
For  more  info,  call: 
Don  Grant  564-4380 
Application  deadline;  Aug.  18 


WHY  IS  THIS  MAN  WORRIED? 


If  this  years  SHINERAMA  campaign  raises  over  $10,000, 
CUSA  president  Robe  Haller  lias  vowed  he  will  have  his 
head  shaved. 


SHINERAMA  86 
FRIDAY  SEPT.  4 
PORTER  HALL 
9:00  am. 


Meals  and  transportation  provided. 
All  proceeds  to  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research. 


Table  tennis  at  Carleton 

Coaching  Canada's  youth 


Anne-Marie  Cheng,  12.  from  B.C.  fKes  I O-year-otd  Jennifer  Healy  from  Nova  Scotia: 
a  renewed  emphasis  on  eztiy  training  and  organization  for  table  tennis  


by  Ron  Ketcheson 

For  the  past  few  weeks  Carleton's 
Porter  Hall  has  served  as  the  training 
centre  for  many  of  Canada's  most  promis- 
ing young  table  tennis  players.  Known  of- 
ficially as  the  Junior  Olympic  Table  Ten- 
nis Camp,  it  has  been  organized  on  an  in- 
vitational basis  for  players  and  coaches 
from  British  Columbia  to  Nova  Scotia. 
Veterans  of  the  National  Women's  Table 
Tennis  Team,  such  as  Becky  McNight  and 
Canadian  Woman's  Champion,  Mariann 
Domonkos  have  also  attended  the  camps 
to  provide  coaching  assistance. 

The  Junior  Olympic  Camp,  held  last 
week,  featured  for  the  first  time  players 

...  more  players  and  a 
25  per  cent  increase  in 


funding 


12-years-old  and  younger.  The  camp 
which  concludes  this  week  is  for  players 
between  12  and  14.  According  to 
Domonkos,  the  camps  will  provide  the 
youngsters  with  an  opportunity  to 
develop  their  competitive  skills.  The 
camps  will  also  give  coaches  a  chance  to 
rank  the  players  according  to  their 
abilities. 

Domonkos,  a  second-year  Industrial 
Design  student  at  Carleton,  has  been  in- 
volved with  table  tennis  for  17  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time  she  has  witnessed  a 
phenomenal  growth  in  the  number  of  ac- 
tive players  in  table  tennis  organizations. 

"When  I  started  playing  there  were  just 
70  registered  players  in  Quebec.  There  are 
now  2,000  registered  members  in  the  pro- 
vince and  almost  12,000  across  Canada," 
says  Domonkos.  While  the  sport  has  con- 
tinued to  flourish  at  all  age  levels  in  recent 
years,  she  points  out  that  the  serious  com- 
petitors normally  begin  at  an  early  age. 
The  degree  of  training  involved  is  also  a 
big  factor  in  determining  who  the  top 
players  will  be. 

To  achieve  the  high  level  of  fitness 
typically  required  for  international  com- 
petition, Domonkos  includes  long 
distance  running  as  part  of  a  regular  train- 
ing program.  She  says  "Footwork  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  game  -  you  have  to  be 
mobile." 

If  this  regime  sounds  far  removed  from 


the  lethargic,  flat-footed  approach  of  the 
average  basement  "ping  pong"  player,  it  is. 
However,  this  may  be  one  reason  for  the 
success  of  the  game;  it  appeals  to  a  wide 
range  of  age  groups  and  skill  levels. 

With  the  introduction  of  table  tennis  in 
the  upcoming  1988  Olympic  Games,  the 
sport  has  reached  new  heights  in  interna- 
tional popularity.  For  the  142  nations  in- 
volved in  the  International  Table  Tennis 
Federation,  this  development  was 
perhaps  already  overdue. 

In  Canada  the  establishment  of  table 
tennis  as  an  Olympic  sport  will  result  in  a 
significant  increase  in  federal  financial 
support.  Betty  Twedy,  an  administrator 
for  the  Canadian  Table  Tennis  Associa- 
tion (CTTA),  says  the  CTTA  is  expecting  a 
25  per  cent  increase  in  funding  from  Sport 
Canada. 

"The  funding  will  definitely  make  a 
difference  in  the  development  of  the  sport 
in  Canada.  We  can  now  afford  to  hire 
more  assistant  coaches  and  stage  more 
training  camps  for  younger  players  and 
national  team  members."  Twedy  also 
notes  the  head  coach  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Table  Tennis  Team,  Mr.  Guoxi  Su, 
will  receive  an  extension  on  his  contract 
with  Sport  Canada.  Su,  a  skilled  coach 
from  China,  has  had  considerable  success 
in  improving  the  quality  of  Canada's  table 
tennis  players. 

Another  high  calibre  coach  attending 
the  Junior  Olympic  camps  is  Mr.  Yan  So 
Lee.  Lee  was  a  former  Chinese  National 
Coach  and  instructed  Guoxi  Su  while  in 
China.  He  is  now  the  provincial  coach  in 
British  Columbia  and  a  regional  coach 
with  the  Canadian  West  Centre  of  Ex- 
cellence. Coaches  from  across  the  country 
have  benefitted  from  his  expertise  in  the 
game. 

While  her  plans  for  the  1988  Olympic 
Games  are  uncertain,  Domonkos  plans  to 
remain  involved  with  table  tennis  as 
much  as  possible.  She  describes  herself  as 
being  in  a  "transition  stage,  from  player  to 
coach,"  but  does  plan  to  compete  in  a  table 
tennis  tournament  next  month  in  Japan 
where  more  than  half  a  million  people 
play  the  game  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Next  week,  the  national  team  itself 
will  organize  its  own  camp  in  Porter  Hall 
to  help  prepare  for  thetournaments  ahead. 
Even  if  the  current  team  does  not  succeed 
in  winning  any  medals  in  1988,  Canada 
will  be  well  represented  in  every 
category.  □ 
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Thursday  in 


the  park  with  Carlo 


P>der»en  (Beatrice)  and  Jim  McNabb  (Panfaironel  rehear—  ««  director  Laurte  Steven  and  other  ca«t  membert  look  on. 


by  Betty  Dyment 
and  Heather  Young 

t  is  a  hot  summer  afternoon  -  the 
kind  of  humid,  sticky  day  Ottawa  is 
infamous  for.  Children  splash  in  a 
wading  pool.  Adults  lie  in  the  sun,  books 
abandoned  In  the  grass  besjde  them.  A 
boy  rides  by  on  his  ice-cream-vending 
bicycle.  All  appears  as  normal  in  Sandy 
Hill's  Strathcona  Park. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  park, 
underneath  a  wooded  hill,  a  group  of 
people  laze  in  the  sun.  Two  men  lie  on 
the  ground,  yards  apart,  eyes  closed.  A 
woman  kneels  beside  an  infant  in  a 
stroller.  Another  woman  relaxes  in  a 
lawn  chair.  And  a  dozen  or  so  people, 
men  and  women,  sit  together  in  a 
loosely-formed  group,  their  backs  to  the 
Rideau  River.  These  people,  although 
dressed  like  the  other  park-users  in 
t-shirts  and  shorts,  and  although  seeming- 
ly idle,  are  not  enjoying  a  day  off.  They 
are,  in  fact,  working.  They  are  the  cast 
and  crew  of  Odyssey  Theatre  and  they 
are  rehearsing  for  the  company's  first 
play  -  an  outdoor  production  of  Carlo 
Goldoni's  comedy.  The  Servant  of  Two 
Masters. 

The  group  is  sitting  in  front  of  a 
newly-constructed,  as-yet-unpainted  stage 
(designed  by  Roy  Robitschek).  They  are 
watching  colleagues  on  stage  who  are 
walking  through  a  scene.  The  actors  are 
working  on  Act  II,  scene  ii  -  the  most 
complex  scene  to  stage.  This,  the  first  day 
on  the  set,  will  be  spent  going  over  stage 
directions.  From  which  door  should 


Truffaldino  enter?  Should  Truffaldino  and 
the  waiter  have  a  tug  of  war  over  a  plate 
of  boiled  meat?  Will  there  be  a  table  for 
the  dishes?  Actors  ask  questions  and  give 
suggestions,  but  it  is  director  Laurie 
Steven  who  makes  the  final  decisions.  It 
is  obvious  she  is  in  command;  she  is  the 
only  one  with  a  lawn  chair. 

Steven,  founder  and  artistic  director  of 
Odyssey  Theatre,  has  been  working  since 
last  September,  setting  up  a  company,  ap- 
plying for  charitable  status,  and  raising 
funds. 

Her  idea  for  establishing  an  outdoor 
summer  theatre  in  Ottawa  is  based  on 
two  successful  Toronto  groups  which,  in 
turn,  were  modelled  on  Joseph  Papp's 
Shakespearian  Festival  in  New  York's 
Central  Park.  One  of  the  first  things 
Steven  did  was  to  go  to  Toronto  to  talk  to 
people  from  Toronto  Free  Theatre  and 
Skylight  Theatre.  By  questioning 
"everyone  (she)  could  get  (her)  hands  on," 
Steven  learned  about  the  sound  and  light 
systems,  power  sources  and  changing 
facilities  needed  for  outdoor  theatre. 

Funding  was  not  easy  to  come  by,  ac- 
cording to  Steven,  because  of  the  novelty 
of  outdoor  theatre.  "Because  we're  a 
brand  new  company,  and  because  this  is 
a  brand  new  concept,  people  are  all 
waiting  and  saying  'come  back  to  us  next 
summer  when  you've  done  it 
successfully'.'' 

Funding  was  found,  however.  The 
Regional  Municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton 
gave  the  company  a  $15,000  grant  and 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Citizenship  eind 
Culture  gave  $10,000.  A  subsidy  from  the 


Ontario  Youth  Employment  Programme 
of  $1.25  an  hour  enabled  Odyssey  to  hire 
six  university,  college  and  secondary 
school  students.  Three  students  are 
employed  as  actors  and  three  as  produc- 
tion assistants.  Steven  says  that  they 
would  have  employed  more  students  but. 
"with  cutbacks  m  federal  funding  through 
the  Challenge  '86  programme,  we  did  not 
get  the  employment  grant  we  had  hoped 
for." 

The  choice  of  which  play  to  produce 
was  almost  as  important  as  funding  and 
technical  details.  Steven  was  looking  for 
"something  that  was  big  for  outdoors... 
something  with  lots  of  physical  stage  ac- 
tivity, because  when  you're  working  out- 
doors you  can't  do  anything  subtle  - 
nothing  subtle  will  communicate." 
Goldoni's  farce,  with  its  slapstick  and 
sword  fights,  is  an  appropriate  choice. 

The  Servant  of  Two  Masters  is  a  roman- 
tic comedy  which  tells  of  two  pairs  of 
lovers,  Beatrice  and  Florindo,  Clarice  and 
Silvio.  With  Beatrice  disguised  as  a  man 
and  with  the  clown  Truffaldino  trying  to 
serve  two  masters,  the  play  becomes  a 
comedy  of  errors.  It  is  a  fun  piece,  a 
show  that  Steven  says  is  "suitable  for  the 
whole  family". 

The  cast  includes  Andrew 
Massingham,  who  stars  as  the  bumbling 
servant,  Truffaldino.  Sheri  Pedersen  and 
Robert  Leeming  play  the  two  masters, 
Beatrice  and  Florindo.  Jim  McNabb,  a 
teacher  from  Canterbury  High  School, 
plays  Pantalone  and  University  of  Ottawa 
graduate  Susan  Johnson  fills  the  role  of 
Smeraldina,  Clarice's  maid.  Trevor  John, 
Tyley  Ross,  Shawn  Campbell,  Joey 
Pomanti  and  Nadine  Liberto  complete  the 
cast  of  ten. 

The  Servant  of  Two  Mcuters  is  an 
eighteenth-century  comedy  of  masks,  but 
Odyssey's  production  will  be  played  in 
modern  dress.  Steven  explains,  "we're  not 
using  masks  and  and  we're  not  using 
traditional  commedia  costumes  because 
the  traditional  masks  don't  really  say  a  lot 
to  people  who  aren't  experienced  in 
theatre."  Kathleen  Irwin  has  designed 
costumes  that  combine  the  traditional 
harlequin  look  with  the  modem  punk 
style.  Truffaldino's  diamond-checked 
pants,  for  example,  look  clowm-Uke  but 
also  "look  like  something  that  you  might 
see  in  a  night  club  today." 

The  play  will  run  Wednesday  to  Sun- 
day evenings,  August  1-17,  at  8  pm. 
Weekend  matinees  will  be  held  at  3  pm. 
By  opening  night,  the  stage  will  be 
painted,  the  lighting  and  amplification 
systems  connected,  and  bleachers  in- 
stalled. 

But  on  Thursday,  July  24th,  eight  days 
before  opening  night,  actors  sit  on  the 
grass.  A  director  sits  on  a  lawn  chair,  a 
binder  full  of  notes  on  her  lap.  Two  ac- 
tors rummage  through  a  garbage  can  con- 
taining pieces  of  wood  left  over  from  the 
stage  construction.  They  pick  out  two 
sticks.  The  actors  walk  a  few  hundred 
feet  away,  where  they  can  practise 
duelling  without  disturbing  those  on 
stage.  Local  actor  John  Koensgen  gives 
them  instruction  on  how  to  choreograph 
sword  fights.  Sticks  clash,  but  no  one 
pays  any  mind.  It's  Strathcona  Park  in  the 
summer,  and  to  each  his  own.  □ 
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This  space  mighl  have  had  a  giophic  in  il, 
Inlercsicd? 

Coll  Ihe  Charlatan  hi  564-2880  during  Ihe  day 
Leave  your  name  and  number  (or  "Rob". 
He'll  gel  back  lo  you. 
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153-lS7LaurierE  Ottawa 


MOUNTAIN  BIKE 
RENTALS 


THE 

BIKE  STOP 

1144  BANK  ST. 
232-2141 

We  Stand  By  Our  Service 

2  minute  ride  from  Carleton 


Cathy  Kyle-Fenton:  Le  Croupe's  Star 


by  Mike  Anderson 

On  the  dance  stage,  she  can  exude 
a  tense,  taut  sensuality  that,  in 
pieces  like  Peter  Boneham's  The 
Living  Room  or  Katherine  Labelie's 
Sometimes  I  Would  Reach,  runs  like  a 
burst  of  electricity  through  a  hot  summer 
sky.  She  has  the  sort  of  long,  streamlined 
dancer's  body  that  eirls  in  ballet  classes 
dream  of  having  one  day.  Seated  at  an 
outdoor  Sparks  Street  cafe  on  an  overcast 
Ottawa  day,  though,  Cathy  Kyle-Fenton 
is  a  relaxed,  good-natured  young  woman, 
in  love  with  what  she's  doing.  With  her 
long,  brownish-blond  hair  she  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  the  prototypical  girl 
next  door. 

The  prototypical  girl  next  door, 
however,  is  not  the  senior  member  of  a 
modern  dance  company,  trained  in 
classical  ballet  in  Ottawa  dance  schools, 
and  in  modern  dance  by  the  schools  of 
New  York  City's  Lar  Lubovitch,  Brussels' 
Maurice  Bejart,  and  Ottawa's  Le  Groupe 
de  la  Place  Royale. 

After  the  large  turnover  in  Le 
Groupe's  company  membership  last  year, 
the  U.S.-born  Kyle-Fenton  found  herself 
the  longest-serving  company  member  left, 
having  joined  the  company  in  1980.  She 
quickly  adjusted  to  working  with  the  five 
new  dancers.  "It  didn't  take  us  very  long 
to  get  used  to  each  other,  because  you 
work  together  so  closely  every  day.  And 
it's  a  very  physical  job."  She  smiles.  "So 
you  get  exhausted,  so  people  see  what 
you're  really  like,  really  soon." 

Kyle-Fenton  moved  to  Ottawa  in  1973, 
from  Maryland,  where  whe  had  been  stu- 
dying ballet.  At  17,  she  began  taking 
classes  every  day,  with  Judith  Davies  and 
Joyce  Shietze  at  the  Ottawa  Dance  Cen- 
tre. She  was  intending  to  continue  in 
classical  ballet,  until  she  went  to  Bejart's 
famed  Mudra  Centre,  in  Belgium  for  four 
months  on  scholarship  in  1976.  "What 
was  really  interesting  for  me,"  she  recalls, 
"was,  having  had  most  of  my  training  in 
ballet  at  that  point,  and  a  little  bit  of 
modern,  to  go  to  a  school  that  did  ballet, 
modem,  voice,  improvisation,  composi- 
tion, acting  and  rhythm  classes.  It  was 
absolutely  mind-blowing.  At  the  time,  I 
found  it  really  good,  and  now  that  I  think 
back,  especially  in  joining  a  company  like 
Le  Groupe,  I  think  of  how  it  actually 
prepared  me  to  open  myself  up." 

"Le  Groupe  works  very  different  from 
a  straight  dance  company,"  she  remarks. 
"Even  in  1980,  Peter  (Boneham)  wasn't 
working  heavily  into  theatre,  but  he  was 
working  quite  heavily  with  voice  -  doing 
a  lot  of  Gertrude  Stein's  work  -  and  he 
did  a  piece  called  Collector  of  Cold 
Weather,  with  poems  by  Lawrence  Robb. 
That  was  the  first  piece  I  did  when  I  join- 
ed the  company,  which  was  great, 
because  there  wasn't  a  lot  of  solo  singing, 
but  there  was  a  lot  of  voice  work.  Also, 
when  I  first  joined,  the  company 
members  had  had  quite  a  bit  of  voice.  So 
I  learned  a  lot  from  them." 

When  asked  what  choreographers 
she's  enjoyed  working  with,  Kyle-Fenton 
names  Michael  Montanaro,  Le  Groupe's 
former  associate  artistic  director,  and 
Boneham,  as  well  as  independent 
choreographer  Julie  West.  "Michael's 
work  is  very  challenging  physically, 
while  Peter's  is  more  of  an  emotional 
challenge,  as  well  as  being  physically 
challenging." 

In  performance,  her  sense  of  dramatic 
tension  shines  through.  One  showcase  for 
this  was  Sometimes  I  Would  Reach, 
choreographed  for  and  performed  in  this 
year's  Dance!  An  Ottawa  Summer  Festival. 
Set  to  text  by  playwright  Sam  Shepard,  it 


Cathy  Kyle-Fenion(front}  with  Katherine  Ubelle:  worVing  together 


is  an  evocative,  striking  work.  The 
choreography  moves  from  gentle, 
repetitive  movements,  such  as  brushing 
hair,  to  strong,  athletic  turns,  leaps  and 
rolls. 

"We  both  had  an  idea  we  were  going 
to  choreograph  for  the  same  girl,  a  stu- 
dent," she  relates.  "Katherine  happened  to 
tell  me  her  idea,  and  I  happened  to  tell 
her  my  idea,  and  it  was  so  close  it  was 
uncanny;  where  both  pieces  were  set  in  a 
bedroom  and  would  have  a  vanity  table 
and  mirror.  So,  we  both  got  to  talking, 
and  Katherine  said,  "Well,  why  don't  I 
just  work  with  you?*  and  I  said  'Okay, 
let's  do  it.' " 

Hank's  Place  was  criticized  by  some 
for  focusing  too  much  on  theatre  instead 
of  dance.  Kyle-Fenton  acknowledges  the 
criticism  and  says,  "it  could  be  better  ex- 
plained that  it's  definitely  dance-theatre 
we're  doing,  so  that  people  should  not  ex- 
pect to  see  a  repertory  dance  company. 
But  there'll  always  be  straight  dance 
pieces  within  our  repertoire." 

When  asked  what  Boneham  is  plann- 
ing for  Le  Groupe  next,  she  replies,  "I 
wish  I  knew.  Peter  has  something  up  his 
sleeve.  I'm  sure." 

However,  she  also  expresses  an  in- 
terest in  doing  straight  theatre.  "I'd  like  to 
get  more  direction  in  theatre.  I  don't 
know  if  it  would  be  taking  straight  acting 
classes,  or  workshops.  1  think  one  of  the 
best  ideas  would  just  be  to  be  in  a  play." 
She  says  she  enjoyed  working  with 


Maureen  Labonte,  the  former  artistic 
director  of  the  Penguin  Theatre  Com- 
pany, who  was  a  drama  coach  for  the 
NAC  production  of  Hank's  Place.  It  is 
conceivable  that  she  might  get  some 
pointers  from  Stephen  Malloy,  of  the 
York  Street  Theatre  Company,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  her  brother-in-law. 

Kyle-Fenton  works  as  a  teacher  in  Le 
Groupe's  school,  and  has  just  finished 
choreographing  a  piece  for  the  summer 
students  she  taught  alongside  Davida 
Monk.  "I  really  enjoy  working  with  dif- 
ferent people,"  she  says.  "You  can  give 
different  things  to  them,  and  they  bring 
different  things  out  of  you." 

Ottawa,  for  her,  could  stand  to  be 
more  lively.  "This  city  should  be  hot.  Ifs 
right  between  Toronto  and  Montreal,  and 
as  a  capital,  it  should  be  a  meeting  place. 
My  husband  (Paul  Fenton,  of  the  Fenton 
Brothers)  is  a  musician,  and  there  just 
aren't  very  many  clubs  to  play  in.  There 
could  be  more." 

Her  career  as  a  dancer  came  naturally 
to  her,  she  says.  "I  just  loved  it.  It's  got  to 
be  in  you.  It's  like,  why  are  you  a  musi- 
cian, why  are  you  an  actor?  It's  just 
something  that's  inside  you.  It's  one  of 
those  things  that  happens  to  evolve.  You 
get  to  a  certain  point  in  your  life  where 
you  have  to  make  a  decision,  but  for  me 
it  sort  of  came  naturally  to  keep  dancing, 
because  it  was  the  only  thing  that  in- 
terested me,  really.  I  felt  strongly  about 
it."  □ 


R  r 


Romance  and  disillusion  in  the  80's 


by  Joanne  Laucius 

I  he  old-fashioned  type  of  romantic 
comedy  was  always  comfortable, 
predictable  and  somewhat  reassur- 
ing. 

It  usually  went  something  like  this: 
Boy  meets  Girl  and  the  twosome  decide 
to  have  a  Serious  Relationship,  which,  in 
the  context  of  the  old-fashioned  romantic 
comedy,  eventually  entails  marriage.  Pro- 
blems arise,  however,  as  the  twosome 
have  a  misunderstanding,  declare  undy- 
ing hatred  for  one  another  and  break  up. 
But  true  love  prevails  with  a  spirited 
resolution  to  the  misunderstanding,  the 
couple  gets  married,  moves  to  suburbia, 
and  lives  happily  ever  after. 

In  the  eighties,  however,  serial 
monogamy  has  become  the  acknow- 
ledged norm  and  happily  ever  after  is  a 
rarity. 

The  new  formula  of  the  romantic  film 
has  altered  considerably,  and  now  goes 
something  Hke  this;  Divorced  Man  meets 
Divorced  Woman.  With  extreme  trepida- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  woman,  the  two 
decide  to  get  married.  They  have  one 
child,  another  is  on  the  way.  The  woman 
discovers  that  the  man,  for  no  apparent 
reason,  is  having  an  affair.  She  goes 
home  to  Daddy  (Incidentally,  Mommy 
and  Daddy  are  divorced,  too.  Daddy  has 
just  been  to  Atlantic  City  with  his  most 
recent  girlfriend),  goes  to  her  group 
therapy  session  and  hopes  the  man  will 
contact  her.  He  does.  He  agrees  to  stop 
seeing  the  other  woman  and  doesn't.  The 
couple  breaks  up  and  the  two  live 
separate  lives  happily  ever  after. 


I»c>i  Nkholton  «nd  M«nd  Strfxp  In  «  «cwie  from  Vn»  romanttc  eonwty,  H—riburv 

Heartburn  is  a  modem  romantic  com- 
edy. As  a  comedy,  it  is  sophisticated 
Through  the  comedic  lens,  it  shows  some 
of  the  incongruities  of  the  modem  mar- 
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just  been  to  Atlantic  City  with  his  most        edy.  As  a  comedy,  it  is  sophisticated.  with  late-night  pizza.  They  hire  a  contrac-  roving  Daddy,  'Tou  want  monogamy  t 

recent  girlfriend),  goes  to  her  group  Through  the  comedic  lens,  it  shows  some  tor  named  Uzio  who,  when  he  does  not  a  swan  "  w»t  monogamy,  j 

therapy  session  and  hopes  the  man  wUl        of  the  incongruities  of  the  modem  mar-  show  up  for  work,  claims  to  have  cancer.        Heartbun,  is  playing  at  the  Capitol 

contact  her.  He  does.  He  agrees  to  stop         riage.  Meryl  Streep  and  Jack  Nicholson  Nicholson  makes  inane  speculations  on  Square  theatre.  The  seats  are  comfor- 
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separate  lives  happily  ever  after.  edy.  They  sing  songs  with  the  word  United  States.  Why,  Nicholson  Numb  Bum. 

Dylan  does  it  again  (and  again,  and  again...) 
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Bob  Dylan.  Mystery,  enigma,  he  is  confused  his  fans.  Old  fans  struggled  tc 
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ponders,  do  you  never  run  across  one  of 
them? 

Streep  has  made  a  success  of  her  first 
comedy  role.  She  weeps  copiously  and 
well.  As  Rachel  Foreman,  the  pregnant 
food-columnist-turned-housewife,  Streep 
roars  about  with  the  grace  and  aplomb 
characteristic  only  of  a  woman  who  ap- 
pears to  have  swallowed  a  beachball. 

Nicholson  is  wonderfully  predatory  in 
his  own  rumpled  and  slightly  sinister 
way.  However,  as  Carl  Bernstein,  the 
renowned  journalist  and  philanderer,  his 
character  is  the  least  developed  and  con- 
sequently is  hard  to  identify  with.  His 
promiscuity  goes,  for  the  most  part, 
without  explanation  or  excuse. 

Their  friends,  too,  are  a  great  parody 
of  life  in  post- Yuppie  wasteland. 
Catherine  CHara  is  especially  good  as  a 
voracious  gossip-column  writer  who  is 
cheerfully  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the' 
infidelities  she  is  tracking  down  belong  to 
Bernstein. 

The  screenplay  was  written  by  Nora 
Ephron,  based  on  the  story  of  her  own 
marriage  break  up  with  Carl  Bernstein, 
famous  for  his  role  in  exposing  the  1972 
Watergate  scandal. 

As  a  chronicle  of  the  disintegration  of 
a  marriage,  Ephron's  insightful  wit  has 
added  to  the  acidic  tone  of  the  film's  anti- 
marriage  stance.  In  the  words  of  Rachel's 
roving  Daddy,  "You  want  monogamy,  get 
a  swan. 

Heartburn  is  playing  at  the  Capitol 
Square  theatre.  The  seats  are  comfor- 
table, provide  plenty  of  leg  room,  and 
they  prevent  the  ubiquitious  Movie 
Numb  Bum. 


Bob  Dylan.  Mystery,  enigma,  he  is 
one  of  the  true  legends  of  rock 
and  roll.  At  45,  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  winding  tour  through  the  United 
States  and  Canada  this  summer,  trailing 
through  Washington,  D.C.,  New  York  Ci- 
ty, Kansas  City.  Denver  and  Vancouver. 
After  nearly  25  years  of  making  music 
and  records,  his  anthems  still  carry  the 
same  meaning,  but  now.  to  a  totally  dif- 
ferent generation.  Many  members  of  this 
summer's  audience  weren't  even  bom 
when  he  first  sang  "Blowin'  in  the  Wind", 
but  others  grew  up  with  Dylan  and  can 
remember  the  songs  and  their  original  in- 
spirations. 

Bob  Dylan  concerts  are  infamous.  Per- 
forming at  Gerde's  Folk  City  as  an  open- 
ing act  before  he  had  even  produced  his 
first  record,  he  received  one  of  the  most 
important  reviews  of  his  life.  New  York 
Times  folk  critic  Robert  Shelton  raved  in 
unprecedented  fashion  about  the  talent  of 
the  young  Mirmesota  native,  and  Dylan's 
career  took  off. 

That  was  1960.  Five  years  later,  just 
after  the  release  of  Bringing  It  All  Back 
Home  -  an  album  featuring  electric 
guitars  and  blues  backing  -  Dylan  per- 
formed his  most  historic  concert  ever. 
Dylan  arrived  at  the  Newport  Festival  in 
1965  clad  in  a  black  leather  jacket, 
plugged  in  his  Fender  electric  and  played 
rock  and  roll  to  a  chorus  of  boos  from  the 
disappointed  folkie  crowd.  This  was  to  be 
a  turning  point  in  his  career. 

Touring  later  that  year  with  The  Band 
in  England,  Dylan  insisted  on  maintain- 
ing his  new  image,  following  wrestlers 
and  carnivals  into  halls  which  had  never 
seen  rock  and  roll.  In  the  liner  notes 
from  Dylan's  latest  album  Biograph,  lead 


Dylan  before  tiie  Newport  Folk  Festtval 


guitarist  Robbie  Robertson  comments  on 
the  chaotic  lifestyle  they  led  during  that 
period:  "We'd  go  from  town  to  town, 
from  country  to  country  and  it  was  like  a 
job.  We  set  up,  we  played,  they  booed 
and  they  threw  things  and  we  left  again. 
I  remember  thinking.  This  is  a  strange 
way  to  make  a  buck'." 

In  the  '70s,  Dylan  was  treated  as  a 
a  returning  hero  when  he  toured,  but  at 


crowd, 

annoyed,  and  his  flirtations  with  religion 
confused  his  fans.  Old  fans  struggled  to 
understand  the  Dylan  of  the  1970s, 
believing  his  music  had  greatly  declined 
after  a  motorcycle  accident  near 
Woodstock  in  1966.  New  fans  were  at- 
tracted mainly  by  his  older  work,  so  that 
many  of  his  new  songs  from  the  70's  like 
Gotta  Serve  Somebody  and  Lenny  Bruce 
were  overshadowed. 

So  who  are  all  the  fans  attending 
Dylan's  1986  Summer  Tour?  -  Old 
diehard  Dylan  fans  and  new  ones  at- 
tracted by  his  two  newly  released 
albums. 

Empire  Burlesque  is  a  fascinating 
album,  with  a  few  commercial  hits  like 
'Tight  Connection  (To  my  Heart)"  which 
do  not  compromise  content  for  populari- 
ty. Biograph  was  also  released  this  year 
and  has  sparked  a  great  amount  of  in- 
terest, with  new  fans  enjoying  a  wide 
variety  of  Dylan's  best  and  rarest  music. 

At  the  recent  July  4th  concert  in  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  Dylan  was  smiling  and 
all  of  his  fans,  both  old  and  new,  were 
enchanted.  Responding  to  songs  like 
"Hard  Rain's  Gonna  Fall",  "Ballad  of  a 
Thin  Man",  and  "To  Ramona"  as  well  as 
some  of  his  latest  hits  like  "Emotionally 
Yours"  and  "When  the  Night  Comes  Fall- 
ing", the  crowd  swayed  In  glee.  Playing 
with  Dylan  was  Tom  Petty  and  the 
Heartbreakers,  a  superb  back  up  band, 
the  best,  reviewers  said,  since  The  Band. 
Still,  the  two  most  popular  songs  he 
played  were  "Like  a  Rolling  Stone"  and 
"Knockin  on  Heaven's  Door",  proving  that 
he  is  the  best  loved  for  the  music  he  pro- 
duced a  generation  ago.  Dylan  lives  on, 
and  the  chance  exists  for  fans  of  every 
era  to  catch  the  rock  legend  in  action  this 
summer.  □ 
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CUSA  ORIENTATION  WEEK 
SEPT.  4-13, 1986 


Carleton  University 
Students'  Association 


Watch  for  full  program  details 
in  the  Late  Nights  at  Carleton  brochure. 


Program  Scliedule 
Sept.  4-13 
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The 


miVERSITY 
EXPERIENCE 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH 
Professor  Nguyen  Chi 

see  page  9 


f  presents... 

GLASS  TIGER 

Monday.  September  8 
8  pm 

Athletics  Centre  G\  mnasiiini 
Tickets:  S  10.00  (CUID),  Unicentre  Store 
S12.50  (others),  llniticket  only 
S6.00  (Res.  I.D.)  RRRA  Office 
Special  Guest:  MICAH  BARNES 
A  non-licensed  concert  produced  by:  CUSA  and  RRRA 


CHAIK  CIRCLE 
Tuesday,  Sept.  9,  Spin 
PORTER  HALI, 

licensed  —  I.D.  retjuired 
all  tickets:  SS.OO 
(Unicentre  Store) 
SPECIAL  GUEST:  The  Republic 
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l.abatt's  Kbiue  Live  presents 
i'HK  I6TH  ANNUAL  FREE  OPEN  AIR  CONCERT 
"IS  years  of  Canadian  Gold" 
starring 

BURTON  CUMMINGS 

Wednesday.  Sept.  10.  8  pm 
Administration  Building  Lawn 
-no  glass  containers      -dress  warmh' 
-if  rain:  Porter  Hall 


DANCE,  DANCE,  DANCE 
ROLLING  STONES  NIGHT 
"THE  ALL  HIGHTER" 

with  the  oriRinal  BLlJSHI^G  BRIDES 

Thursday  Sept.  1 1 .  I  am-4  am 
2  bucks  at  the  door 


Blushing  Brides 


CKCU-fm  9J.1,  Radio  Carleton 
BENEFIT  PARTY 
SCREAMING  BAMBOO 
TOWN  CRYERS 
FLUID  WAFFLE 
Friday,  Sept.  12,  8  pm. 
Porter  Hall  (Licensed,  I.D.  required) 
SS.OO  (Adv)  Unicentre  Store 
S4.00  at  the  door 


.  Late  Nights  comedy 
Thursday  SepL  II,  8  pm 
Steve  Binder,  Marty  Putz 
Ron  Bullord 


FALL  BALL 
DOUG  and  the  SLUGS 

THE  SATTALITES 
THE  NEW  CAPITALS 

Saturday,  Sept.  I.V  9pm 
OTTAWA  CONGRESS  CENTRE 
tickets:  S-.SO  (CUID)  Unicentre  Store 
SI 2.50  (Ohters)  Uniticket 
Licensed  —  I.D.  retpiired 
produced  bv  CIISA  and  SI-'IK)  (Ouawa  |!,) 
Door  I'ri/es  coniplinienl  of  TKA\'i;i.  Cl'TS 

ROOSTER  S  PRF.SEIVTS 


BOWSER  and  BLUE 

C;irletnn*s  favourile 

comedy  duo 
Friday.  Sept.  1.1  Spm 
DON'T  MISS  IT 


TICKETS:  SJ.OO  (UNICENTRE  STORE 


I,lcen,sed-I,D,  required. 
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Admin  takes  on  stubborn  contractor 


by  Lee  Parpart 

In  what  has  become  a  construction  soap 
opera,  Carleton  last  week  sent  threats  to 
one  of  its  Unicentre  contractors  and  is  now 
worried  that  six  rooms  under  renovation  on 
campus  will  not  be  ready  by  the  time 
students  return  to  school  in  the  fall. 

"Everything  is  backed  up  for  a  mile," 
said  Bill  Riddell,  manager  of  construction 
services,  adding,  "if  everyone  isn't  in  their 
place  by  September  1,  they  (the  Ad- 
ministration) will  have  my  head." 

Riddell  said  he  sent  a  registered  letter  of 
compliance  to  Cote  &  Ryde  Constniction 
Ltd.  on  August  21.  terminating  their  con- 
tract with  the  university  if  work  being  done 
by  them  on  the  second,  third,  and  fifth 
floors  of  the  Unicentre  isn't  completed  by 
August  31. 

The  letter  is  the  second  of  two  attempts 
by  Riddell  to  force  the  company  back  to 
work,  after  it  diverted  its  crew  and 
superintendent  to  a  $3  million  project  in 
neighbouring  Parkdale  two  weeks  ago.  The 
Carleton  contract  is  worth  about  $300,000. 

The  first  attempt  took  place  a  week  into 
the  construction  delay,  when  Riddell  tried 
to  withold  a  cheque  from  the  company  for 
work  completed  on  the  project.  But 
Riddell's  strategy  failed  when  Carleton's 
business  office  sent  out  the  cheque  by  acci- 
dent on  August  18. 

Riddell  said  he  received  a  promise  every 
weekday  since  August  14  from  the 
superintendent  of  the  Unicentre  project, 
Rutger  Van  Doorninck,  that  his  crew  would 
be  on  the  Carleton  site,  but  each  day  the 
workers  failed  to  show. 

"I've  been  screaming  and  yelling  at  them 
and  they  keep  saying  they'll  be  there  and 


Empty  shell    will  one  day  house  student  servica.  But  just  when  they  be  ready  for  occupancy? 


not  showing  up,"  said  an  exasperated  Rid- 
dell. "I  understand  their  games."  he  added. 
"All  construction  companies  pull  stunts  like 
this." 

D'Arcy  Cote,  vice  president  of  the  com- 
pany, denied  any  promises  had  been  made 
to  return  the  men  to  work  last  week,  but 
said  they  should  have  been  there  as  of 
August  21  and  doesn't  know  why  they 
weren't. 

Van  Doorninck  refused  to  comment  on 
why  the  men  hadn't  shown  up  at  the  site, 
but  said  the  men  were  originally  taken  off 
the  project  because  "there  were  changes 
and  costs  that  hadn't  been  ironed  out."  Van 
Doorninck  said  a  price  change  of  between 
five  and  ten  per  cent  of  the  original  contract 
is  "normal  for  any  constmction  job.  and 


takes  time  to  negotiate." 

Van  Doominck's  employer,  Cotd,  gave 
different  reasons  for  the  delay,  saying  it 
was  mainly  due  to  a  five  week  electricians 
strike  and  a  seven  week  tinsmith  strike. 

'The  strikes  are  responsible."  he  said. 
"There  wasn't  enough  work,  and  the  crew 
was  committed  to  other  projects  (such  as 
the  Parkdale  job)." 

Riddell  called  the  strikes  "a  red  herring". 

He  said  the  crew  got  angry  with  him 
because  they  "thought  they  were  being 
mistreated,"  but  guessed  that  Cote  & 
Ryde's  main  goal  is  to  avoid  a  penalty  fine 
on  the  Parkdale  project,  which  has  to  be 
finished  before  October.  The  crew  is  also 
waiting  for  a  number  of  supplies,  which  he 
added  "have  legitimately  set  them  back." 


Doug  Saveland,  CUSA  business 
manager,  said,  in  addition  to  delays  caused 
by  a  lack  of  materials,  Cote  &  Ryde  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  contract  because  "they 
felt  the  incrementals  should  have  been 
higher." 

Incrementals  are  price  changes  in  an 
original  contract,  worked  out  between  both 
parties  as  changes  in  construction  take 
place. 

'They  felt  that  more  of  the  project 
should    have   been   negotiable,  maybe 
wanted  to  make  a  buck,"  he  said. 
,      But  Saveland  admitted  the  Unicentre  is 

■  "an  extremely  difficult  building  to  work  in. 
I  because  it's  awkwardly  constructed."  and 
;  said  he  could  "understand  some  of  their  (the 
i  company's)  frustration"  with  the  project. 

Cote  denied  there  are  any  bad  feelings 
:  between  his  company  and  Carleton,  adding, 

■  there  is  "no  personal  advantage  to  dragging 
the  job  out." 

The  stalling  of  Unicentre  construction 
has  led  to  a  number  of  problems  for  three 
CUSA  services  and  two  Carleton  depart- 
ments. 

The  Women's  Centre.  Peer  Counselling 
and  the  International  Students  Association, 
ail  of  whom  were  relocated  to  temporary  of- 
fice space  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
who  expected  to  move  into  their  permanent 
office  space  in  the  Unicentre  by  July  15. 
have  now  been  told  there  is  no  final 
deadline  for  their  relocation. 

Before  this,  they  were  given  four  dif- 
ferent moving  dates  at  different  times:  July 
29,  Aug.  1,  Aug.  11,  Aug.  14. 

"We've  been  getting  the  runaround  all 
summer  and  it's  really  disrupting  our  opera- 
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Tempers  flare  as  registration  lines  keep  growing 


by  Michael  MacDonald 

An  "explosion  of  panic"  has  made 
Carleton  University's  annual  early  registra- 
tion cattle-call  the  worst  ever,  and  the 
registrar  for  arts  and  social  sciences  says 
students  shouldn't  expect  any  major 
changes  until  1988. 

Registrar  Carole  Dence  said  a  rapidly 
growing  student  population  coupled  with  an 
increasing  number  of  limited  enrolment 
courses  has  created  a  situation  where 
students  are  afraid  of  losing  their  career- 
related  course  selections  unless  they  can 
get  to  the  front  of  the  line. 

"It's  like  a  forest  fire,"  said  Dence.  "It 
grows,  and  then  suddenly,  ka-boom.  This 
was  the  year  the  panic  exploded  on  us." 

Dence  said  the  administration's  commit- 
tee on  Registorial  Policy  has  just  launched  a 
feasibility  study  examining  the  idea  of  im- 
plementing a  "touch-tone  phone-in  registry 
system"  similar  to  a  new  system  at  the 
University  of  Alberta  (U  of  A). 

Results  of  the  study  won't  be  ready  until 
mid-winter,  and  Dence  said  even  if  the 
system  was  chosen,  it  wouldn't  come  on- 
line until  1988.  The  phone-in  registry 
system  cost  U  of  A  more  than  $250,000. 

Dence  said  her  department  made  a  ma- 
jor miscalculation  this  year  when  schedul- 
ing early  registration  for  returning 
students.  She  said  they  expected  close  to 
1200  students  to  register  and  more  than 
2500  showed  up  over  the  three-day  period 
last  week. 

Dence  blamed  the  panic  factor,  and  an 
ambiguous  registration  instruction  leaflet 
for  the  inflated  numbers.  She  said  the  ma- 
jority of  returning  students  were  led  to 
believe  they  were  required  to  register  on 


only  one  specific  day.  In  fact,  regular 
registration  continues  until  the  end  of  this 
week,  and  late  registration  is  held  the  first 
week  in  September. 

Dence  said  she  has  sent  a  letter  to  all 
returning  students  apologizing  for  the 
mistake. 

On  August  nth,  more  than  1500 
students  jammed  Paterson  Hall.  The  line 
up  snaked  its  way  around  the  building,  ex- 
tending the  length  of  the  quad  and  ending  in 
front  of  the  Arts  Tower. 

Some  students,  including  this  reporter, 
spent  six  hours  completing  the  registration 
process.  No  attempt  was  made  at  crowd 
control,  tempers  flared  as  the  temperature 
soared  and  occasionally  a  frazzled  member 
of  the  registration  staff  would  emerge  from 
the  building  to  reassure  the  restless  crowd. 

Dence  labelled  the  situation  a  "symptom 
of  a  much  larger  problem."  She  said  her 
department  is  "strapped  for  resources" 
because  of  chronic  underfunding  by  the 
province  over  the  last  decade. 

Support  services  like  registration  are 
the  first  to  bear  the  bmnt  of  cut-backs  said 
Dence.  "If  you  had  a  choice  between  losing 
a  good  professor,  or  a  valuable  course  and 
standing  in  line  for  a  couple  extra  hours... 
I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  be  surprised  what 
most  students  would  chose,"  said  Dence. 

Carleton  University  Students'  Associa- 
tion (CUSA)  councillor  and  fourth-year 
history/spanish  student  Lee  Tunstall 
described  registration  as  a  "bureaucratic 
nightmare"  and  she  blamed  previous  stu- 
dent governments  for  not  pressuring  the 
administration  to  upgrade  the  system. 

"It's  always  been  like  this."  said 
Tunstall.  "CUSA  is  more  concerned  with 
giving  $140,000  worth  of  renovations  to 


Oliver's  and  they  won't  even  touch  registra- 
tion. Where  are  their  priorities?" 

Tunstall  said  she  intends  to  make  the 
registration  issue  an  "agenda  item"  at  coun- 
cil. She  said  she  wants  to  circulate  a  petition 
and  the  topic  should  be  given  priority  when 
CUSA  president  Robe  Haller  introduces  his 
Open  Forum  in  the  Baker  Lounge. 

Over  the  years,  Dence  said  she  hasn't 
received  any  input  from  CUSA  councillors. 
"I  haven't  heard  boo  from  them."  she  said. 

Haller  said  she  wants  to  forge  a  "two- 
pronged"  attack  on  the  problem  consisting 
of  a  student  sun'ey  and  a  formal  presenta- 
tion to  the  administration  later  this  year. 

"We  want  to  take  initiatives  where 
others  haven't,"  said  Haller.  "We  have  to 
get  cracking  now  to  shoot  for  reform  next 
year." 

Despite  Haller's  ambitious  plans,  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  university's  phone-in 
registry  feasibility  study,  and  conceded  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  student  representa- 


Getting  a  closer  look  at  the  registration  bottle-neck. 


tion  on  the  Registorial  Policy  Committee. 

But  the  administration's  vice-president 
Thomas  Ryan  said  he  can  see  no  reason 
why  students  should  not  be  given  full 
representation  on  the  registration  commit- 
tee. "We're  receptive  to  getting  student  in- 
put," he  said.  "It's  certainly  conceivable 
students  will  be  given  equal  rights  on  the 
committee." 

Haller  said  he  supports  the  idea  of  a  new 
phone-in  registry  system  and  he  suggested 
students  wouldn't  mind  paying  for  it. 

As  students  stood  waiting  in  line  to  be 
registered,  Haller  said  he  asked  them  what 
their  solutions  were  and  "the  majority  of 
people  I  talked  to  said  they  would  gladly 
pay  ten  or  twent>'  bucks  in  registration 
fees"  to  get  out  of  the  line-up. 

According  to  Dence,  the  present  system 
has  been  in  place  since  1981  after  attempts 
in  the  1970s  at  mail-in  registry  and  spring 
pre-registration  failed. 

She  said  mail-in  registration  wastes 
resources  and  "is  very  good  at  hiding  a  pro- 
blem... because  the  media  doesn't  see  it, 
and  the  students  don't  see  it."  When 
students  register  in  the  spring,  they  trade 
registration  line-ups  for  course  change  line- 
ups in  the  fall. 

Working  on  a  video  terminal  in  section 
registry,  Carleton  student  Helene  Williams 
said  early  registration  was  chaos.  She 
suspects  the  system  has  frustrated  students 
to  the  point  where  one  was  prompted  to 
phone  in  a  bomb-threat  on  August  11th. 

"We  figure  it  was  a  student  who  couldn't 
get  the  courses  he  wanted,"  she  said. 

While  early  registration  was  a  majur 
problem.  Williams  said  late  registration  will 
be  even  worse.  "It's  going  to  be  just  insane 
next  week,"  she  said.  □ 
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Will  you  he  there? 

Keep  Sunday  afternoon  open  on  September  7th. 

This  is  an  invitation  to  all  new  students  wishing 
to  meet  each  other  for  a  fun  afternoon. 

-  meet  students  living  in  your  area 

-  enjoy  a  BBQ  at  1948  prices 

-  learn  a  little  more  about  Carleton 

Check  in  at  1 :00  pm  at  Porter  Hall,  Unicentre  Building 

Formore  information  contact  Counselling  Services  at' 

^  SEE  YOU  THERE!  -    [/      \  d 
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Unicentre  expansion 
planned,  funds  uncertain 


by  Mike  Park 

The  phone  rings  in  the  office  of  Doug 
Saveland.  business  manager  for  the 
Carleton  University  Student's  Association 
(CUSA).  rt  is  another  merchant  requesting 
space  in  the  Unicentre.  so  he  can  offer  a 
needed  service  to  Carleton  students. 

Unfortunately,  he  must  turn  the  caller 
down  because  there  is  simply  no  space 


£  One  possiWe  lootlon  for  a  Unicentre  appendage. 

available.  The  Unicentre  is  full. 

According  to  Saveland,  in  order  to  ac- 
comodate all  the  services  CUSA  would  like 
to  see  in  the  building,  an  expansion  of  the 
Unicentre  costing  $11  million  is  necessary. 
And  this  is  just  what  is  being  planned. 

Many  of  those  services,  such  as  the 
Chaplain's  office  and  the  Bookstore,  are 
already  at  Carleton  in  other  buildings.  Doug 
Brombal,  Director  of  Carleton's  ad- 
ministrative services  said  the  expansion  will 
solve  the  growing  problem  of  classroom 
space  being  crowded  out  by  non-academic 
services. 

CUSA  and  the  university  have  been 
thinking  about  expanding  the  Unicentre  for 
years,  said  Saveland.  This  summer  CUSA 
accepted  a  plan  to  add  more  than  6200 
square  teet  ot  space  to  the  building-. 

The  Unicentre,  as  it  is  today,  was  com- 
pleted in  1971,  after  the  outer  shell  was 
finished  in  1967.  A  pub  was  added  in  1972 
and  it  has  undergone  various  up-gradings 
and  renovations  since  then  without  actually 
expanding  in  size. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  student 
population  has  been  increasing  each  year. 
Since  1980,  the  number  of  full  and  part- 
time  students  has  risen  from  about  15,000 
to  more  than  17,000  last  year. 


Saveland  cites  the  steady  increase  in 
enrolment  as  the  main  reason  for  the  expan- 
sion. 

Crucial  to  the  project  is  an  enlargement 
of  one  of  CUSA's  biggest  money-makers. 
Porter  Hall.  The  student  council  hopes  to 
accomodate  bigger  crowds  and  offer  a 
larger  variety  of  entertainment. 

Other  possibilities  could  see  Porter  Hail 
being  converted  to  valuable  lounge  and 
study  space,  something  Carleton  desperate- 
ly lacks.  Also  high  on  the  "wish  list"  is  more 
club  space  and  facilities  for  handicapped 
students. 

In  a  council  paper  offered  to  CUSA  on 
July  21  detailing  the  expansion  plans, 
CUSA  President  Robe  Haller  presented  a 
new  plan  for  the  first  floor. "...  we  make  the 
whole  first  level  a  concourse  of  stores 
which  pays  for  the  rest  of  the  building 
above". 

The  increased  services  provided  by 
more  commercial  space  will  be  the  most 
needed  benefit  CUSA  cQuld  obtain  for  the 
increasing  number  of  students,  said 
Saveland.  The  financial  rewards  of  more 
commercial  ventures,  like  a  pharmacy, 
would  also  be  highly  beneficial. 

The  actual  location  and  design  of  the 
project  is  still  up  in  the  air.  Saveland  sug- 
gested a  new  wing  on  the  north  side  of  the 
unicentre,  headed  toward  the  Mackenzie 
building,  while  Brombal  said  he  was  in 
favour  of  a  new  and  separate  building. 

Despite  the  difference  in  method,  both 
agree  funding  will  be  the  greatest  hurdle. 
There  is  no  money  available  from  the  pro- 
vincial government  and  there  are  no  plans 
to  have  administration  match  funds  raised 
by  CUSA. 

Haller,  in  his  paper,  said  "funding  is  a 
big  problem.  We're  looking  into  a  few 
schemes  ...  we  can't  count  on  anything". 

The  Unicentre  planning  board  is  in 
recess  for  the  summer  but  will  resume  stu- 
dying plans  in  September,  as  soon  as  orien- 
tation is  complete.  They  will  then  work 
toward  what  CUSA  hopes  to  be  a  1988  or 
1989  ribbon-cutting  ceremony,  said  Haller. 

Brombal,  however  was  more 
pessimistic,  putting  the  start-up  date  in 
1990.  Said  Brombal,  "Unless  there  is  a 
minor  miracle,  T  can't  see  it  happening  over- 
night". □ 


CUSA  fears  bogus  tours 


by  Al  Knight 

Tour  companies  may  soon  require  ap- 
proval from  CUSA  council  before  they  can 
operate  on  campus. 

VP  Community  Beth  O'Shaughnessy,  in 
an  attempt  to  keep  out  "fly-by-night  opera- 
tions", has  put  forward  a  motion  proposing 
CUSA  "investigate  every  tour  group  before 
allowing  them  to  solicit  business  from 
Carieton  students."  She  said,  in  her  brief  to 
council,  that  "Although  Carieton  hasn't  had 
any  trouble,  Algonquin,  McMaster  and 
Western  have". 

Last  year's  incident  of  sexist,  obscene 
posters  from  one  travel  company,  she 
said  was  "an  error"  and  "not  related"  to  the 
current  proposal,  as  questionable  posters 
"should  go  to  the  Tunnel  Advisory  Commit- 
tee". 

The  motion  proposes  that  before  any 
group  is  allowed  to  operate  on  campus,  they 
will  be  required  to  divulge  the  names  of 
other  universities  and  colleges  with  which 
they  have  had  dealings,  The  VP  Communi- 
ty will  then  approach  those  campuses  for 
references.  If  these  are  poor,  then  council 


may  refuse  the  tour  group  permission  to 
operate. 

The  student's  union  at  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  Institute  is  in  the  process  of 
conducting  a  survey  of  tour  groups,  which 
may  also  be  used  to  help  decide  which  to 
exclude.  Any  group  which  refuses  to  give  a 
list  of  campuses  will  not  be  permitted  to 
operate. 

Companies  who  are  just  starting  up,  or 
who  lie  about  their  previous  dealings,  may 
be  able  to  avoid  CUSA's  investigations  but, 
O'Shaughnessy  said  "the  investigation  will 
be  as  thorough  as  possible".  She  also  said 
the  requirements  for  acceptance  would  be 
such  that  "it  will  be  harder  to  get  accepted 
than  to  be  refused". 

She  said  that  the  number  of  companies 
operating  at  Carleton  is  "anybody's  guess", 
but  that  she'd  so  far  been  approached  by 
three,  and  knew  of  two  others. 

The  limitations  on  an  already  small 
number  of  companies  would  not  create  an 
effective  monopoly  for  Travel  CUTS  said 
O'Shaughnessy.  "There  are  many  good 
travel  companies  operating,  and  they  will 
be  welcome  to  operate  at  Carleton".  □ 
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Prov  fund  used  to  hire  more  women 


Coordinator  Fran  Klodawslcy  says  she  is  happy  with  the  way  the  mowy  was  spent. 


by  Lee  Parpart 

A  faculty  renewal  fund  that  emphasized 
hiring  women  will  pay  for  six  new  female 
professors,  but  doesn't  represent  a  change 
in  Carleton's  own  employment  equity 
policy,  said  Carleton's  Vice-President 
Academic,  Tom  Ryan. 

Carleton  hired  six  women  and  seven 
men  this  month  with  $513,000  -  its  portion 
of  a  faculty  renewal  fund  established  by  the 
province  in  late  June. 

The  announcement  of  the  fund  specified 
that  universities  receiving  grants  should 
"place  an  emphasis  on  hiring  women  facul- 
ty". 

Ryan  praised  the  province  for  creating 
the  fund,  but  said  Carleton's  own  policy  on 
hiring  women,  in  effect  since  1982,  is  "a 
stronger  statement  than  the  government's." 

'The  provincial  government's  emphasis 


is  important,  but  we'd  have  hired  the 
women  anyway,"  he  said. 

In  1982,  Carleton  accepted  a  special 
committee  recommendation  that  it  give 
preference  to  women  applicants  for  faculty 
posts  when  they  have  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  their  competition. 

Betweeen  1982-83,  when  the  policy  was 
implemented,  and  1984-85,  women  grew 
from  13  to  16  per  cent  of  the  total  faculty  at 
Carleton. 

Ryan  said  the  increase  in  female  pro- 
fessors has  been  slow  because  all  hiring  has 
"dropped  off  to  a  trickle"  in  recent  years. 
About  35  to  45  new  faculty  members  are 
hired  annually,  he  said. 

Fran  Klodawsky,  Carleton's  status  of 
women  coordinator,  said  she  is  pleased 
with  the  way  the  special  fund  was  spent,  ad- 
ding she  thinks  the  transition  to  hiring  more 
women  "is  best  when  it  comes  gradually." 


Klodawsky  explained,  if  more  women 
had  been  hired  with  the  fund,  departments 
might  have  resented  the  sudden  increase  as 
"a  threat  to  their  academic  excellence  and 
freedom." 

'The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  women 
professors  has  to  occur  in  the  context  of  a 
changing  environment  at  Carleton,  so  that 
the  women  who  are  hired  are  openly 
welcomed  by  the  departments  and  don't 
lose  legitimacy."  she  said. 

But  Susan  Mann  Trofimenkoff,  Vice- 
Rector  Academic  at  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa, said  she  doesn't  think  this  is  a  danger, 
and  rapped  Carleton  for  filling  fewer  than 
half  the  positions  created  by  the  fund  with 
women. 

"They  ought  to  have  done  better  than 
that,"  she  said. 
Trofimenkoff  said  Ottawa  U  has  hired 
12  new  faculty  members  so  far  with  their 
portion  of  the  fund,  out  of  a  total  of  19  posi- 
tions. She  added,  although  a  target  hasn't 
been  set  for  the  number  of  women  hired, 
she  expects  Ottawa  U.  to  "do  better  than 
Carleton"  in  that  respect. 

Seven  of  the  12  faculty  members 
already  chosen  are  women,  and 
Trofimenkoff  said  she  estimates  another 
five  women  will  be  hired  out  of  the  remain- 
ing six. 

If  that  estimate  is  correct,  63  per  cent  of 
the  positions  created  by  the  fund  at  Ottawa 
U  will  have  gone  to  women,  compared  to 
46  per  cent  at  Carleton. 

Ryan  said  more  women  weren't  hired 
with  Carleton's  portion  of  the  fund  because 
"they're  not  there."  adding,  "there  are  just 
fewer  female  academics." 

The  grant  is  guaranteed  by  the  province 
for  five  years,  and  will  be  adjusted  annually 
to  reflect  negotiations  between  faculty  and 
administration  for  salary  increments.  □ 


Non-alcohol  orientation  a  new  trend 


by  Martha  Gordon 

Last  year,  University  of  New  Brunswick 
(UNB)'s  orientation  was  voted  the  best  in 
North  America.  This  year  the  UNB  Orien- 
tation Committee  again  broke  new  ground 
when  it  dumped  its  chief  sponsor,  Labatt's 
Breweries,  for  Pepsi,  to  reduce  the 
alcoholic  influence. 

With  the  frosh  here  averaging  18  years 
old  "it  seems  ironic  you  are  pushing  a 
brewery  on  people  underage,"  said  vice- 
chairperson  of  the  eight-member  orienta- 
tion committee.  Marc  Braithwaite. 

Labatt's  contributed  about  $10,000  to 
last  year's  $37,000  UNB  orientation  budget 
in  exchange  for  advertising,  said 
Braithwaite. 

However,  Pepsi's  sponsorship  "comes 
out  to  about  the  same  if  not  a  little  more 
(than  Labatt's)".  he  added. 

This  year's  UNB  orientation  budget 
jumped  to  $58,000  while  Carieton  Universi- 
ty Students'  Association  (CUBA)  budgeted 
$30,972  for  orientation. 

Labatt's  and  Molsons  are  sponsoring 
CUSA  Orientation  through  shows  and 
events  at  approximately  $500  each,  said 
CUSA  VP-Community  Beth 
O'Shaughnessy.  In  exchange  for  advertis- 
ing they  will  also  provide  CUSA  with  mer- 
chandise such  as  posters,  hats  and  openers, 
she  added. 

O'Shaughnessy  emphasized,  however, 
that  "Orientation  '86  is  being  sponsored  not 
only  by  the  two  breweries,  but  also  by  over 
50  independent  companies  in  the  Ottawa 
region." 

Squeezed  among  the  prize-winning  ac- 
tivities of  UNB  Orientation  are  seminars, 
speakers  and  "mocktails"  (fancy  liquor-free 
drinks)  for  the  alcohol  awareness  program. 

Braithwaite  got  the  idea  for  the  new  pro- 


An  eager  student  signs  for  a  (what  else?)  a  pub  crawl. 

gram  while  attending  the  National  Orienta- 
tion Directors  Association  Conference  last 
October  in  Scottsdale,  Arizona.  There, 
UNB  was  given  the  top  orientation  title 
over  65  American  universities  and  colleges, 
and  four  Canadian  universities. 

"I  think  my  teeth  dropped  out  of  my 
mouth.  I  didn't  expect  it  all",  said 
Braithwaite. 

During  the  conference  he  heard  how 
many  American  schools  were  gearing  their 
orientation  away  from  the  drinking  binges, 
said  Braithwaite.  That  became  his  goal  for 
this  year's  orientation  which  he  hopes  will 
keep  the  title  in  IfNB's  hands. 

Braithwaite.  who  admits  to  being  "an  ir- 
responsible drinker  in  my  freshman  and  se- 


cond year",  said  responsible  drinking  is 
something  every  frosh  must  learn  initially 
on  their  own,  but  with  some  help  from  the 
university  as  well. 

"We're  going  to  have  to  educate  people 
so  they  think  of  drinking  in  their  university 
'  careers  by  themselves",  he  said. 

The  UNB  alcohol  awareness  program 
will  cost  $11,000.  which  will  be  raised  out- 
side of  the  orientation  budget. 

O'Shaughnessy  said  she  also  feels  an 
alcohol  awareness  program  during  orienta- 
tion is  important,  "We  are  recognizing  that 
an  ever  increasing  percentage  of  Carleton 
Llniversity  is  underage  and  we  are  making 
changes". 

All  the  daytime  events  are  non-licensed, 
leaving  only  25  per  cent  of  all  events  licens- 
ed. Also,  many  non-licensed  events  are 
scheduled  at  the  same  time  as  licensed 
events,  to  provide  an  alternative. 

According  to  Rideau  River  Residence 
Association  (RRRA)  program  director.  Rob 
Poole,  its  brewery  sponsorship  is  similar  to 
CUSA's.  One  difference  is  RRRA's  orienta- 
tion also  includes  Carling  O'Keefe  as  a  ma- 
jor sponsor  along  with  Labatt's  and 
Molsons. 

RRRA  events,  scheduled  September  1 
-8,  are  mostly  non-licensed  with  50  per  cent 
of  the  big  shows  non-licensed.  There  are 
also  some  alternative  events  scheduled 
when  licensed  activities  are  taking  place.  . 

"We're  trying  to  gradually  cater  to  the 
underage  population,"  said  Poole.  He  em- 
phasized "gradually"  because  he  feels  there 
will  be  low  turnouts  if  everything  suddenly 
changes  to  non-licensed. 

During  the  Labour  Day  weekend, 
RRRA  is  holding  an  alcohol  and  sex 
awareness  seminar  for  floor  reps  and  res 
fellows  who  will  be  the  guides  for  the  soon- 
to-arrive  1986  frosh.  □ 


JOB  OPENING 
CO-ORDINATOR, 
OPIRG-  CARLETON 
Duties 

OPIRG,  a  student  based  public 
mterest  organization  requires 
someone  to  share  responsibility  for- 

•  organizing  and  promoting  a 
speakers  series  and  research 
projects 

•  managing  library  on  social  and 
environmental  issues  and  acting 
as  a  resource  person 

•  administering  an  office 

•  generally  being  an  inspirational 
person  to  work  with 

Requirements 

•  strong  volunteer  co-ordination 
skills  and  research  and  writing 
ability 

•  desire  to  work  for  a  student 
organization 

•  self  starter 

•  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  current 
social  and  environmental  issues 

Salary  $13,000  plus  OHIP.  unionized 
position,  30  hr  week 

Please  apply  to  OPIRG-Carleton. 

Room  513  Unicentre 

Attn'  Fred  Gloger.  Phone  564-71 12 

Please  submit  resume,  covering 
letter,  popular  writing  sample,  and  3 
references  by  Sept.  16. 


MOUNTAIN  BIKE 
RENTALS 


THE 
BIKE  STOP 

1144  BANK  ST. 
232-2141 

We  Stand  By  Our  Service 

2  minute  ride  from  Carleton 

End  of  Season  Sale  on  Bicycles, 
Clothes  and  Accessories 


Skate  Sharpening 
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ACCIDENT  AND  SICKNESS 
PLAN  FOR  STUDENTS 

All  full-time  Carleton  students  are  automatically  covered  under  this  policy 
which  pays  for  extended  health  care,  over  and  above  the  provincial  medicare 

plans. 

Part-time  students  may  opt  into  this  plan  for  a  $10  fee.  Family  coverage  is 
available  for  full  and  part-time  students  for  an  additional  $10.00.  Full-time 
students  already  covered  under  a  similar  policy  may  opt  out  of  this  plan. 
Arrangements  for  this  and  additional  coverage  may  be"  made  at  the  CUSA  Of- 
fice, Room  401  Unicentre. 


DESCRIPTION  OF 
BENEFITS 


1.  Prescription  Drugs  —  includes  pre-existing  conditions 

excludes  contraceptives  and  innoculations 

2.  Private  Duty  Nursing 

3.  Private  or  semi-private  hospital  accommodation 

4.  Chiropractor 

5.  Osteopath 

6.  Physiotherapist 

7.  Chiropodist-Podiatrist 

8.  X-Ray  and  Laboratory 

9.  Local  Ambulance  Services 

10.  Wheelchair  rental,  crutches 

11.  Braces  and  Other  Medical  appliances 

12.  Dental  Accident  (up  to  $1,000.) 

13.  Coverage  outside  of  Canada  . 

14.  Life  Insurance 

15.  Dismemberment  Benefit 

16.  Repatriation  Benefit 

It  is  highly  recommended  that  foreign  students  purchase  the  Ontario  Health  In- 
surance Plan  (OHIP)  while  residing  in  Ontario,  The  CHIP  Office  is  located  at 

75  Albert  Street,  566-2740, 

For  further  information,  please  call  Dianne  Douglass  at  564-4380,  or  visit  the 
CUSA  Office,  Room  401  Unicentre. 
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Computer  research  puts  CU  on  map 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

A  Carleton  computer  research  group  is 
getting  positive  feedback  in  the  form  of 
five-digit  corporate  sponsorships. 

The  latest  research  effort  is  the  result  of 
$200,000  worth  of  equipment  and  training 
from  Sperry  Inc.  in  return  for  developing 
Sperry  computer  software.  But  that  is  just 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

In  the  past  year  Carleton's  computer  and 
systems  engineering  department  has 
received  over  $1  million  in  research  grants, 
said  department  chairperson  Archie 
Bowen. 

Included  is  $100,000  from  Bell  Canada, 
and  $260,000  from  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council 
(NSERC)  to  be  spent  over  three  years. 

Most  of  the  research  is  in  the  area  of  'ex- 
pert systems',  software  used  in  some  forms 
of  Artificial  Intelligence  (AI)  research  and 
development,  said  Bowen. 

'The  work  I  am  doing  is  in  the  forefront 
of  applied  expert  systems,  though  not  in  the 
forefront  of  AI  itself,"  he  said. 

The  Sperry  grant,  though  sizeable,  is 
not  an  end  in  itself.  In  a  letter  to  Sperry, 
Bowen  noted,  "the  full  realization  of  these 
goals  will  depend  not  only  on  the  Sperry 
grant  but  on  other  funding  required  to  sup- 
port graduate  students". 

At  present  there  is  only  Bowen  and 
three  other  professors  involved  in  the  pro- 
ject. As  Bowen  says,  "you  don't  get  results 
until  you  get  half  a  dozen  people  working 
on  the  project". 

The  result  is  strictly  faculty  research  for 
at  least  a  year  due  to  the  lack  of  funds. 
However,  Bowen  intends  to  introduce  the 
new  equipment  to  students  in  the  future. 
He  said  he  has  been  getting  "fairly  nice 
feedback  from  a  few  firms"  interested  in 
donating. 

A  spokesman  for  Sperry  Inc..  Dave 
Johnson,  said  his  company  prefers  to  let 
universities  develop  applications  for  their 
products,  rather  than  do  it  themselves. 

After  all.  said  Johnson,  "they  know  what 
they  need",  and  universities  are  where  AI 
development  is  done. 

The  idea  behind  the  program  is  to 
"move  the  technology  out  to  the  universities 
and  add  to  it."  he  said. 

The  software  Bowen  and  his  colleagues 
are  working  on  was  created  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Boston.  The  computer  is  known  as  the  Ex- 
plorer, which  Bowen  describes  as  a  stan- 
dard LISP  (AI  computer  language)  engine. 

He  said  the  product  is  'Very  generic", 
giving  the  team  a  wide  field  in  which  to  ex- 
periment. 

Another  grant,  the  one  from  NSERC, 
has  paid  off  in  more  ways  than  one.  Pro- 
fessor Murray  Woodside.  also  involved  in 
expert  systems  research,  said  the  grant  has 
led  to  the  development  of  software  that  is 
commercially  viable  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. 

"Boeing  has  bought  the  first  program 
and  they  are  coming  back  for  another 
copy,"  said  Woodside.  Three  other  firms 
are  also  interested  in  the  software. 

The  programs  developed  by  Woodside, 
Bowen  and  others  can  be  applied  to  areas 
demanding  very  fast  reaction  times  to  com- 
mands, so-called  "real-time"  systems. 

Applications  include  airplane  autopilots, 
radar  processors,  air  traffic  control,  and  the 
communications  industry. 

The  programs  are  not  used  to  run  in- 
dustrial computers,  said  Woodside.  "It  is 
really  software  to  help  people  write  soft- 
ware." 

'The  programs  describe  other  programs 
in  pictures"  said  Woodside,  "and  help 
engineers  quickly  draw  these  pictures". 

There  are  15  to  20  students  involved  in 
Woodside's  research  including  some  Algon- 


Carteton's  computer  labs.  Some  of  them  are  giving  the  university  a  high  profile  in  the  industrial  sector 


quin  students  who  are  being  supported  .by 
another  corporate  donor. 

Despite  the  success  the  Carleton  group 
has  been  enjoying,  Bowen  said  they  have 
had  trouble  getting  government  grants  due 
to  Carleton's  reputation  in  the  Canadian 
government. 

"We  have  a  very  good  reputation  in  the 
city  for  problem-solving.  And  (yet)  we  have 
a  problem  with  our  profile.  We  really  have  a 
world-wide  reputation  ...  but  the  govern- 
ment likes  to  give  grants  to  high  profile 
groups." 

Woodside  agreed  that  Carleton  may 
have  a  profile  problem  at  home.  "Carleton 
does  not  have  a  big  profile,  due  to  the  size 


of  U  of  T",  he  said,  referring  to  the  large 
amount  of  corporate-sponsored  research  in 
Toronto. 

"From  a  distance  it  is  easier  to  recognize 
Carleton  but  he  added,  "ifs  a  hot  area 
and  we've  made  a  lot  of  progress  in  the  past 
five  years". 

Bowen.  as  chairperson  of  the  depart- 
ment said  he  wants  to  increase  Carieton's 
national  profile.  "We  would  have  more 
money  if  our  Canadian  reputation  was  bet- 
ter ...  but  I  don't  know  how  to  create  a 
reputation". 

Said  Bowen,  "We  have  a  hell  of  a  time 
convincing  people  that  we  are  more  than  a 
YMCA  night-school".  □ 


New  PC  loans  arranged 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

First-year  engineering  students  will  be 
getting  help  buying  a  home  computer 
thanks  to  a  deal  worked  out  between 
Carleton,  Zenith,  and  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

Dean  of  Engineering,  Spruce  Riordin 
said  negotiations  between  all  three  parties 
are  now  complete  and  the  arrangement  is  in 
place.  Under  the  deal,  students  enrolled  in 
first  year  engineering  only  will  be  given  a 
loan  from  the  Scotiabank  to  purchase  one  of 
five  Zenith  computer  systems. 

Students  will  be  able  to  chose  from  a 
basic  single  floppy-disk.  256  K  RAM 
system  for  about  $1,800,  to  a  deluxe  hard- 
disk  configuration  complete  with  graphics 
board  for  over  $3,000. 

Riordin  said  "a  first  year  engineering 
student  will  be  heavily  involved  in  com- 
puting", and  completing  assignments  at 
home  is  preferred. 

However,  "a  student  does  not  need  to 
buy  his  own  computer,"  he  said,  unlike 
some  other  Canadian  and  many  American 
universities  where  students  are  required  to 
own  one. 

He  said  a  student  could  use  the  existing 
school  computers.  "We  are  providing  suffi- 
cient facilities  with  our  own  Zenith  network 
...  but  for  various  reasons,  it's  more  conve- 
nient (to  own  your  own)",  said  Riordin.  But 
Engineering  professor  Tad  Knasniewski 
said  the  cost  of  the  computers  is  too  high 
for  some  students,  even  with  a  bank  loan. 

"There's  a  lot  of  no-brand-name  com- 
puters out  there  that  sell  for  quite  less",  he 
said,  giving  the  possible  price  for  the  basic 
system  as  being  about  $700  to  $900.  'They 
cannot  be  compared  with  Zenith  as  far  as 


support,  but  the  hardware  is  the  same". 

While  Knasniewski  said  he  thought  it 
"very  wise"  for  engineers  and  "extremely 
important"  for  first  years  especially,  to  own 
their  own  computer,  he  asked  "can  every 
student  afford  a  brand  name?" 

Riordin  said  Zenith  was  chosen  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  existing  Zenith  com- 
putei's  in  the  engineering  department  and 
"because  we're  getting  our  feet  wet  (with 
the  deal),  we  decided  to  go  with  a  well- 
known  name". 

"I  can  understand  a  student  saying  Til 
buy  brand  X  to  save  money'"  said  Riordin. 
But  he  emphasized  that  the  loan  is  for 
Zenith  computers  only,  and  each  student 
will  need  a  co-signer  with  a  fair  amount  of 
collateral.  □ 
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"Bridging  the  Gap" 


Carleton  Association  of 
Mature  Students 


We're  having  our  first 

MAD  HATTER 
PUB 


We  invite  you  to  join  us! 
Place:  Rooster's  4th  Fir.  Unicentre 
Time:  Friday  26  Sept.  86  8pm-lam 

Price:  $1.50 
Tickets  available  from  the  Mature 
Student  Centre  or  at  the  door 
Come  alone  or  bring  a  friend. 
If  you  have  a  class, 
drop  in  afterwards! 


For  more  information  visit 
the  iVIature  Student  Centre, 
4th  fir.  Unicentre 
Phone  564-2719 


CAN  I  WEAR 
CONTACT 
LENSES? 

Chances  are  you  can! 


Interested? 
Call  today  for  an  evaluation 


727-02 1 1 
71  Bank,  Suite  504,  Ottawa 

CLIP  AND  SAVE 

.  ■  -'HSES, 
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THE  PEER 
COUNSELLING 

CENTRE 


NEEDS 


MOLUNTEER 
COUNSELLORS 


TRAINING  PROVIDED 


—Tth  e 

,^  counsellor 

m 

V 

APPLY  BY- 

Tuesday, 
Sept.  16 
4  pm 

The  Pmf  CAunMlIine  Canlr*  4  ■  itjOtnt- 
wginuM  eouToelUnf  rarvica,  CMHtM  by 
[lunn)  mil  md  nJufliMn  Tha  CmiiB  otlaii 
hlorTTVIIcn.  counMIHng  aracn  i*1ttitit  In  l^« 


Rm;316  Unicentre  564-2868 


SUMMER  SUMMARY 


Apartheid  boycott 
on  temporary  hold 

South  African -I inked  products  were 
restocked  on  CUSA  facilitv  shelves  after  a 
ban  keeping  them  off  expired  April  .30.  But 

debate  over  "links"  with  apartheid  through 
the  selling  of  products  manufactured  by 
companies  found  to  have  ties  to  South 
Africa,  which  has  lasted  for  most  of  the 
year,  continues. 

CUSA  councillor  Paul  Gro^^s  introduced 
a  motion  calling  for  the  severing  of  all  links 
between  Carleton  and  South  Africa.  The 
motion  was  similar  to  a  policy  adopted  last 
October  that  ended  in  bitter  controversy, 
and  so  this  year's  CUSA  decided  to 
postpone  further  action  until  September. 

The  issue  has  students  and  CUSA  divid- 
ed. "I  don't  believe  it's  within  CUSA's  right 
to  get  involved  with  South  African  politics," 
said  president  Robe  Haller. 

Oliver's  revamped 
one  more  time 

CUSA's  biggest  money-making  opera- 
tion was  finally  given  the  go  ahead  for  a 
$113,000  renovation.  The  plan  has  been 
held  up  in  council  for  five  months. 

Major  changes  to  the  pub  include  the  in- 
stallation of  air  conditioning,  replacement 
of  the  roof,  and  what  manager  Charlie  Sw- 
ing calls  "a  complete  facelift"  for  the  in- 
terior. CUSA  finance  commissioner  Brion 
Fahey  said  the  large  expenditure  will  result 
in  Oliver's  becoming  "a  place  of  pride  for  all 
students,  and  not  just  those  who  want  to 
buy  cheap  beer.'  He  also  said  he  hopes  the 
renovation  will  increase  respect  for  the  bar 
and  lead  to  a  decrease  in  vandalism,  a 
serious  problem  in  the  past. 

Oliver's  has  undergone  several  minor 
renovations  in  the  past  few  years,  usually 
costing  between  $10,000  and  $20,000  each. 
Fahey  said  he  hopes  the  current  project  will 
eliminate  the  need  for  further  work  for  a 
long  time. 

Quinn  not  popular 
after  vote  remark 

Capital  Ward  alderman  Rob  Quinn  got 
into  hot  water  with  Carleton  students  when 
he  suggested  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
vote  in  municipal  elections. 

The  suggestion  came  as  a  surprise  to 
CUSA  VP  External  Beth  Brown.  Until 
May,  Quinn  was  considered  one  of  CUSA's 
strongest  allies.  He  worked  to  relieve  the 
student  housing  problem  and  has  lobbied 
for  a  reduced  rate  student  bus  pass.  After 
being  elected  in  November,  he  had  worked 
closely  with  former  CUSA  VP  External 


Simon  Tuck. 

Students  currently  have  the  right  to  vote 
in  either  their  home  or  educational  riding. 
In  an  interview  given  in  June,  Quinn  said  he 
was  not  out  to  "abolish  the  option,  but  to 
make  it  easier  for  students  to  vote  in  their 
own  election,  at  home." 

Brown  said  she  was  surprised  he  was 
"so  down  on  students.  He  should  have 
taken  into  account  that  we  did  have  a  good 
voter  turn  out."  Carleton's  turnout  at  the 
last  election  was  among  the  hi,ghest  in  the 
city  at  49  per  cent. 

Code  breached: 
BOG  sells  shares 

Acting  on  a  resolution  passed  by 
Carleton's  Board  of  Governors  last  January, 
President  William  Beckel  decided  to  sell 
the  universit>''s  share  in  the  Moore  Cor- 
poration. 

The  company  operates  in  South  Africa 
and  was  listed  in  June  as  violating  the  Cana- 
dian Code  of  Conduct.  Beckel  said  he  was 
reluctant  to  sell  the  shares,  which  were  con- 
trolled by  Carleton's  endowment  fund,  but 
decided  to  "err  on  the  side  of  conservatism". 

The  Code  states  that  "companies  should 
provide  remuneration  sufficient...  to 
achieve  a  standard  of  living  significantly 
above  the  minimum  level".  Five  Canadian 
companies  failed  to  live  up  to  this  qualifica- 
tion and  Carleton's  endowment  fund  had 
shares  in  only  one,  the  Moore  Corporation. 

Carleton's  pension  fund,  which  is  much 
larger  than  the  endowment  fund,  has  yet  to 
reach  a  decision  on  divestment.  Ad- 
ministrators of  the  pension  fund  are  legally 
bound  to  invest  the  money  with  no  con- 
siderations beyond  the  possible  return,  pro- 
viding an  obstacle  to  divestment. 

School  of  A  prof 
will  be  missed 

Alberto  Perez-Gomez  left  his  post  as 
director  of  the  School  of  Architecture  at  the 
end  of  July.  The  controversial  professor 
had  been  director  since  1983. 

Perez-Gomez  cited  "personality  con- 
flicts" and  "internal  bickering"  as  the 
reasons  for  his  resignations.  He  said  his 
health  was  suffering  and  a  change  of  career 
was  the  best  cure. 

A  fourth-year  architecture  student, 
Yvan  Cazabon,  said  it  was  "practically 
unanimous"  that  Perez-Gomez  would  be 
missed  by  the  students.  Some  members  of 
the  department  believed  Perez-Gomez 
wanted  to  establish  a  more  academic  direc- 
tion in  the  school  to  supplement  a  strong 
technical  emphasis.  "There  was  a  tendency 
to  upset  the  balance"  said  professor  Don 
Westwond . 
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Prof  involved  with  Haitian  resistance 


by  Martha  Gordon 

In  1982  the  FBI  charged  Carleton  Pro- 
fessor Nguyen  Huu  Chi  for  his  involvement 
in  what  it  called  a  "coup  attempt"  of  Haiti's 
since-toppled  dictatorship. 

But  50-year-old  Professor  Chi  laughs  at 
the  idea  of  15  men  with  a  few  weapons  in 
two  small  boats  performing  a  coup  d'etat 
against  a  much  larger  military  force.  The 
Haitian  Government  spent  $26  million  on 
the  military  alone  in  1986  while  Haiti  is 
rated  the  poorest  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

However.  Chi  does  not  deny  his  involve- 
ment in  the  affair  which  was  exposed  after 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  seized  the  two  boats 
which  were  heading  to  Haiti  from  Florida 
on  March  16.  1982. 

Under  his  1982  indictment.  Chi's 
charges  involve  his  help  to  plan  and  advise 
a  movement  against  the  second  leader  of  a 
29-year  dynasty  Jean-Claude  "Baby  Doc" 
Duvalier.  This  violates  the  U.S.  Neutrality 
Act  which  prohibits  aggressive  acts  against 
countries  with  which  the  U.S.  is  not  at  war. 

Chi  continues  to  live  in  Ottawa  which 
has  been  his  home  for  the  past  15  years.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Canadian  department  of 
justice,  Chi  cannot  be  extradited  because 
his  offences  are  not  included  in  Canada's 
Extradition  Treaty'  with  the  United  States. 

Chi  came  to  Canada  from  Vietnam  in 
1968.  His  high  profile  positions  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  included  Province 
Chief  of  Quang-Nam  and  later  Deputy 
Minister  at  the  Prime  Minister's  Office. 

"Due  to  my  anti-militaristic  point  of  view 
while  working  with  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  extreme  pressure  was  put  on  me 
to  leave  Vietnam,"  said  Chi  in  his  resume. 

Since  1975  when  Chi  first  sponsored  a 
Vietnamese  family  to  Canada,  he  has  been 
working  actively  with  refugees  in  Ottawa. 

When  asked  his  opinion  concerning  the 
recent  Tamil  refugees'  arrival  In  Canada. 
Chi  responded,  "Canada  is  big  enough  to 
keep  the  Tamils  here  and  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple's hearts  are  big  enough  to  forgive  them 
for  using  an  unusual  approach  to  get  to 
Canada."  Chi  also  said,  "I  am  very  happy 
with  Brian  Mulroney's  decision  to  let  them 
stay." 

Chi's  extensive  political  studies  include  a 
major  concern.  Here  he  reveals  his  role  in 
Haitian  politics. 


What  is  the  nature  of  your  involve- 
ment in  Haitian  politics? 

I  was  a  political  advisor  of  a  group  of  politi- 
cians who  wanted  to  start  a  process  of 
political  modernization  in  Haiti.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  the  medieval  regime  of  Claude 
Duvalier  or  Baby  Doc  must  be  replaced  by 
a  democratic  system.  Any  one  who  had  a 
chance  to  study  Haitian  politics  would  have 
realized  that  no  political  and  economic 
reform  would  be  possible  under  a  corrupt 
dictator  who  used  Voodoo  to  control  the 
mind  of  the  people  and  who  turned  his 
country'  into  a  drug  smuggling  center  for 
the  North  American  market. 

What  advice  did  you  give  them? 

First  of  all,  that  they  should  get  all  political 
forces  together  in  order  to  have  a  broader 
base  of  support  to  fight  against  the  dictator. 
The  Council  of  National  Liberation  of  Haiti 
was  thus  set  up  to  rally  everyone  who  could 
not  stand  the  intolerable  conditions  in  Haiti 
under  that  corrupt  dictatorship.  Secondly,  I 
suggested  to  them  that  they  could  not  hope 
to  introduce  any  political  change  in  Haiti  by 
staying  in  Europe  and  North  America. 
They  would  have  to  go  home  to  rally  the 
people  behind  them.  Personally,  I  don't 
believe  in  a  coup  d'etat  as  an  appropriate 


approach  to  social  and  political  change.  A 
coup  d'etat,  if  successful,  would  usually  end 
up  with  a  military  dictatorship.  At  any  rate, 
a  coup  d'etat  would  be  difficult  to  realize  in 
Haiti  when  the  dictator  had  tul!  control  ot 
his  armed  forces.  Interestingly  enough,  the 
dictator  of  the  Philippines  was  overthrown 
in  the  same  manner  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Aquino  decided  to  go  home  to  rally  the  peo- 
ple against  Marcos.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
Mr.  Aquino  did  not  have  enough  protection 
and  was  murdered  immediately  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Manila.  The  case  of  the  Haitians 
was  quite  different.  They  were  political  ex- 


danger  the  regime  of  Baby  Doc  who  hap- 
pened to  have  the  full  support  of  Mr. 
Reagan.  They  were  charged  for  exporta- 
tion of  weapons  without  permit,  for  starting 
a  "naval  operation"  against  a  country  which 
was  friendly  to  the  United  States.  The 
charges  were  ridiculous  since  it  was  legally 
permissable  for  anyone  to  leave  the  United 
States  with  his  body  guards.  For  this 
reason,  a  plea  bargaining  was  struck  bet- 
ween the  prosecutor  and  the  Haitians.  The 
prosecutor  probably  knew  that  their 
charges  were  groundless,  and  the  Haitians 
did  not  have  financial  means  to  submit 
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iles,  and  they  knew  that  they  would  have 
been  killed  on  the  spot  when  they  came 
home.  For  this  reason,  the  plan  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Liberation  of  Haiti  was  for  its 
members  to  infiltrate  into  Haiti  with  their 
body  guards.  They  would  go  back  to  their 
native  villages  where  they  would  have  the 
protection  of  their  friendly  villagers,  and 
from  there  they  would  organize  a  mass 
uprising  against  the  dictator.  Of  course, 
there  was  a  great  risk  they  would  have  to 
take.  For  example,  a  member  of  the  Council 
was  detected  by  the  secret  police  when  he 
went  to  Port  au  Prince,  and  was  murdered 
on  the  street. 

Did  that  incident  occur  before  or 
after  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  Hai- 
tians by  the  US  Coast  Guard  off  the 
coast  of  Florida? 

That  murder  occurred  before  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  arrested  another  group  of  Hai- 
tians on  their  way  back  to  Haiti.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  several  groups  of  Haitian  exiles 
have  left  Europe  and  South  America  and 
have  succeeded  in  setting  up  their  political 
bases  in  their  home  towns.  The  only  group 
which  had  failed  in  their  attempt  at  going 
back  home  was  the  one  who  lived  in  the 
LTnited  States.  Two  boats  of  six  members 
of  the  Council  and  their  body  guards  with  a 
few  pistols  and  shotguns  were  arrested 
because  their  political  actions  would  en- 


themselves  to  a  lengthy  trial.  Thus,  all  Hai- 
tians got  five  years  probation.  The  proba- 
tion period  would  be  ended  by  1987.  Yet,  as 
soon  as  Baby  Doc  was  overthrown,  every 
"convicted"  Haitian  got  a  paper  from  an 
American  judge  stating  that  they  had  com- 
pleted their  probation.  I  am  sad  that  the 
concept  of  justice  has  been  degraded  to  that 
extent  under  the  Reagan  administration. 

How  about  you?  What  charges  were 
laid  against  you? 

Practically  the  same  charges.  The  most 
serious  charge  was  on  the  violation  of  the 
Neutrality  Act.  The  validib,'  of  this  act  is 
highly  questionable.  If  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  had  been  serious  in  its  duty  of 
maintaining  the  American  law,  then 
thousands  of  people  should  have  been  in- 
dicted under  the  Neutrality  Act.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Contras  have  openly  violated  that 
act.  The  Vietnamese  Resistance  Movement 
which  has  raised  money  and  recruited  peo- 
ple for  the  guerrillas  fighting  aginst  the 
Communist  regime  in  Vietnam  has  got  a 
tacit  support  from  Mr.  Reagan.  Under  the 
Neutrality  Act.  Mr.  Henri  Cabot  Lodge,  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Vietnam  should  have 
been  indicted  because  he  was  directly  in- 
volved in  the  coup  d'etat  and  murder  of 
President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  of  South  Viet- 
nam. In  short,  if  a  law  has  been  applied 
selectively  against  a  group  of  individuals 


because  they  do  not  politically  agree  with 
the  government,  every  one  has  the  right  to 
question  that  law.  and  even  to  question  the 
honesty  of  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
legal  system  in  the  country. 


Was  the  Council  infiltrated  by  the 
CIA  or  other  security  forces  of  the 
United  States? 


It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Council  had  been 
infiltrated  by  U.S.  agents.  Whether  it  was 
the  work  of  the  CIA  or  the  FBI,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say.  The  chauffeur  of  the  president 
of  the  Council  gave  detailed  information 
about  his  plan  to  the  police.  Secondly,  there 
was  an  American  who  was  very  active  in 
"helping"  the  Council  right  at  the  beginning. 
He  did  everything  possible  to  sabotage  the 
works  of  the  Council.  He  was  the  one  who 
gave  a  forged  check  to  Mr.  Roland 
Magliore.  the  President  of  the  Council,  as  a 
way  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  the  Coun- 
cil. He  was  the  one  who  suggested  that  Mr. 
Magloire  cash  the  cheque  at  the  Bank  of 
Nova  Scotia  at  Carleton  University.  The 
cheque  was  in  Mr.  Magloire's  name.  By  in- 
troducing Mr.  Magloire  to  the  bank 
manager,  I  was  caught  in  the  trick  of  that 
American.  It  was  a  beautiful  strategy  to  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone.  I  helped  the  Ot- 
tawa police  to  catch  the  partner  of  that 
American.  For  some  unknown  reason,  a 
bail  of  $10,000  was  posted  against  him.  and 
the  next  day  he  left  Canada  for  the  United 
States,  and  no  effort  was  made  by  any 
government  to  catch  him. 

What  was  the  role  of  the  Council  of 
National  Liberation  in  the  successful 
uprising  of  the  Haitian  people 
against  Baby  Doc  this  year? 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Council  as  an 
organization  had  any  role  in  the  overthrow 
of  Baby  Doc  this  year.  The  reputation  of 
the  Council  has  been  tainted  by  the  mass  ar- 
rest in  Florida.  The  American  government 
did  so  good  a  job  that  very  few  former 
members  of  the  Council  would  admit  they 
were  part  of  the  Council.  Even  though  the 
Council  has  been  disbanded,  its  members 
did  play  some  role  in  the  downfall  of  Baby 
Doc.  especially  those  who  managed  to  get 
into  the  coutitry  since  1981  and  afterwards. 
The  success  of  the  general  uprising  in  Haiti 
is  mainly  due  to  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  poor  people  of  Haiti.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Pope  who  did  not  believe  that 
his  priests  should  be  involved  in  politics  had 
previously  advised  the  Haitian  people  that 
political  change  was  urgently  needed  for 
the  sake  of  human  dignity.  After  his  visit  to 
Haiti,  Catholic  priests  in  Haiti  started  to  be 
more  vocal  against  Baby  Doc.  As  a  result,  a 
priest  from  Belgium  was  clubbed  to  death 
by  the  Tonton  Macouts,  the  most  barbarian 
secret  police  force  in  the  world.  This 
murder  ignited  the  revolutionary  fuse  in 
Haiti.  Like  Mr.  Aquino  of  the  Philippines, 
the  death  of  that  priest  shook  the  core  of  the 
most  brutal  regime  in  this  hemisphere. 

Where  do  you  think  Haitian  politics 
will  turn  in  the  near  future? 

It  is  difficult  to  make  such  a  prediction 
since  the  situation  is  still  very  fluid.  The 
new  government  has  taken  the  name  "Le 
Conseil  National  d'Haiti"  which  accidentally 
sounds  similar  to  "Le  Conseil  de  Liberation 
Nationale  d'Haiti".  It  is  unfortunate  that  "Le 
Conseil  National  d'Haiti"  has  so  far  not 
presented  any  policy  to  liberate  the  Haitian 
people  from  miseries  and  dictatorship. 

Continued  on  Next  Page 
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WHEEE!! 

It's 

SOCIETIES' 
DAY! 


September  8th, 
Baker  Lounge, 
Be  there  and 

SCREEEAM! 

10  'til  4,  Unicentre  4th  level. 


For  more  information,  contact  Alan  Macdonald 
at  CUSA,  Rm  401  Unicentre,  564-4380, 


SERVICES  DAY 


FLOCK  TO  SERVICES^DAY 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10th 
ALL  DAY  —  BAKER  LOUNGE 

4th  floor  Unicentre  BIdg. 


Come  See  AW  of  the  Services 
CUSA  yias  to  offer 
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General  Namphy  who  was  previously  in 
charge  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  Baby 
Doc  and  now  President  of  Haiti,  has  decid- 
ed to  have  a  general  election  only  under 
violent  pressure  from  the  Haitian  people.  A 
dozen  Haitians  had  to  die  on  the  street  in 
order  to  extract  from  him  a  promise  of  hav- 
ing an  election  "in  the  near  future".  No  peo- 
ple in  this  hemisphere  has  suffered  so  much 
in  their  desire  for  freedom.  The  creation  of 
Haiti  as  the  first  black  republic  in  the  world 
was  the  result  of  the  first  successful  slave 
rebellion.  When  Napoleon  sent  his  expedi- 
tionary forces  to  re-capture  the  former  col- 
ony of  France,  his  forces  were  decimated 
within  few  months  by  the  Haitian  people. 
Their  strong  desire  for  freedom  and  human 
dignity  can  be  crushed  only  by  ruthless  dic- 
tatorial measures,  but  can  never  be  entirely 
eliminated  from  their  hearts.  Most  Haitian 
dictatorships  ended  in  bloodshed.  Papa  Doc 
was  indeed  very  lucky  to  die  in  bed,  and  his 
son  was  also  very  lucky  to  surxive  the 
wrath  of  the  Haitian  people.  This  abnormal 
situation  has  been  made  possible  by 
American  policy  makers  who  do  not  want 
to  have  another  Cuba  in  the  region.  This 
shortsighted  policy  against  communism  is 
self  defeating.  Mrs.  Cory  Aquino,  the  new 
President  of  Philippines  has  cogently 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Marcos,  the  former 
dictator  of  Philippines,  was  the  most  effec- 
tive recruiter  of  communist  guerrillas  in  his 
country. 

How  did  the  press  treat  you? 

It  is  obvious  that  very  few  people  are 
satisfied  with  the  way  the  press  treat  them. 
In  my  case,  the  lack  of  information  makes 
the  situation  worse.  A  group  of  Haitians 
leaving  the  United  States  with  their  body 
guards  and  few  shot  guns  became  an  "in- 
vading force",  "a  naval  operation"...  Pro- 
bably under  the  deadline  pressure,  very  few 
reporters  had  time  to  question  the 
ridiculous  information  they  received  from 
the  U.S.  government.  Using  common 
sense,  every  one  knows  that  it  would  be  a 
suicide  to  try  to  overthrow  a  brutal  dictator- 
ship with  a  few  shot  guns.  The  same  thing 
with  the  forged  cheque  incident.  The  story 
came  out  as  if  I  tried  to  defraud  a  bank.  In 
this  electronic  age.  it  would  be  stupid  to 
think  of  pushing  a  forged  cheque  of  one 
million  dollars  and  hope  to  get  away  with  it. 
It  would  be  utterly  stupid  to  defraud  a  bank 
that  way.  It  would  be  insane  for  a  professor 
to  do  such  a  suicidal  act  at  his  own  bank 
located  at  the  campus  of  his  university. 
When  the  crown  prosecutor  made  me  pro- 
mise not  to  sue  them  for  false  arrest  and 
false  charge.  I  told  reporters  (including  The 
Charlatan)  and  showed  them  supporting 
documents,  no  reporter  was  interested  in 
writing  a  story  of  the  government's  abuse  of 
power  and  infringement  on  human  rights. 
The  exception  was  the  Whig  Standard  in 
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tions."  said  Cathy  Jones,  acting  coordinator 
of  the  Women's  Centre. 

Jones  said  the  Centre  packed  all  of  its 
belongings  last  week  when  it  expected  to 
move,  and  has  "been  living  out  of  (72)  boxes 
ever  since." 

Most  of  its  lounge  furniture  was  also 
reclaimed  by  University  Counselling  Ser- 
vices (UCS)  and  moved  to  UCS's  new  space 
on  the  fifth  floor  Unicentre  on  the  day  the 
Women's  Centre  was  supposed  to  move. 

Peer  Counselling  coordinator,  Kevin 
Bourns,  said  the  delay  has  caused 
headaches  for  his  centre  too. 

"August  and  September  is  a  crucial  time 
for  us  because  we  are  training  counsellors 
and  screening  applicants,"  he  said,  adding, 
"the  longer  the  moving  date  is  delayed  the 
more  hectic  it  will  be  for  us  in  September." 

The  School  of  Business  and  Russian 


Kingston.  This  respectable  newspaper  was 
no  better  than  others.  They  published  a 
libelous  story  about  me.  I  threatened  them 
with  a  libel  suit  unless  they  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  showing  the  brutality  of  the 
Duvalier  regime  in  Haiti.  The  next  day  an 
article  was  published  against  Baby  Doc  and 
his  wife.  Their  faithful  compliance  to  my  re- 
quest could  be  used  as  case  for  students  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  to  meditate  on. 

As  a  Carleton  professor,  what  was 
the  reaction  from  the  Administra- 
tion and  your  colleagues  to  your 
political  involvement  in  Haitian 
politics? 

The  Administration  took  a  neutral  stand  in 
the  name  of  academic  freedom.  I  have 
respected  the  Administration  more  because 
of  that.  My  colleagues  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  know  my  political 
background  and  the  wretched  conditions  of 
Haiti.  They  understood.  However,  they 
were  curious  about  my  involvement.  They 
could  not  see  the  connection  between  a 
Vietnamese  professor  of  political  science 
and  Haitian  politics.  Apparently,  my  in- 
volvement in  Haitian  politics  stretched 
everyone's  imagination.  As  a  Vietnamese.  I 
have  always  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  boat  people  who  die  at  sea.  Then.  I  saw 
with  my  own  eyes  numerous  bodies  of  Hai- 
tian refugees  landed  on  the  beach  of  Florida 
to  be  collected  like  garbage  bags  and 
thrown  on  a  truck  by  those  people  who 
were  in  charge  of  sanitation  on  the  beach. 
The  more  I  read  about  Haiti,  the  more  I 
was  shocked:  children  selling  their  sex  at 
Port  au  Prince,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Health  exporting  Haitian  bodies  to  a 
medical  school  in  Florida  for  American 
students  to  dissect  ...  Obviously,  someone 
has  to  do  something,  regardless  of  your 
race,  creed,  or  culture.  Of  course,  very  few 
North  American  professors  are  willing  to 
get  involved  in  politics,  especially  revolu- 
tionary politics.  They  respect  the  tradition 
of  the  Ivory  Tower:  professors  teach 
students,  politicians  run  the  country,  and 
businessmen  make  profits.  But  this  is  not 
the  tradition  in  the  Third  World,  nor  in 
Europe  (including  the  Soviet  Union).  The 
concept  "intellectuals  engage"  is  widely  ac- 
cepted everywhere  except  in  North 
America.  I  am  glad  that  the  conception  of 
the  "Ivory  Tower"  role  of  the  intellectuals  in 
North  America  has  been  recently  eroded 
especially  when  politicians  make  profits 
and  businessmen  run  their  countries.  For 
this  reason,  my  colleagues  accept  me  the 
way  I  am.  As  expected,  the  levels  of  their 
acceptance  or  support  depend  on  their 
ideological  outlooks.  The  warmest  support 
1  got  came  from  activist  professors.  Pro- 
American  professors  tended  to  be  neutral 
thanks  to  their  commitment  to  the 
academic  freedom  principle.  In  general, 
they  tended  to  read  the  press  with 
caution.  □ 

studies  departments  have  suffered 
alongside  the  services  in  the  delay.  Russian 
studies  expected  to  move  into  the  space  the 
Women's  Centre  currently  occupies  two 
weeks  ago.  and  the  School  of  Business  is 
waiting  to  move  into  the  USC's  old  office 
space  in  the  Arts  Tower.  But  the  new 
academic  space  is  weeks  behind  in  its 
renovations  because  of  the  late  relocation  of 
UCS  on  Aug.  L 

If  Cote  &  Ryde  don't  finish  the  Unicen- 
tre construction  by  Aug.  31  and  their  con- 
tract with  the  university  is  ended,  Riddell 
said,  it  will  be  "very  difficult  to  get  someone 
else  to  finish  the  job." 

He  explained,  it's  a  matter  of  supply  and 
demand.  "There  is  so  much  work  in  the  city 
that  you  can't  get  tradesmen." 

Saveland  agreed  the  university'  will  run 
into  problems  trying  to  find  another  com- 
pany if  it  has  to.  "If  nine-tenths  of  the  work 
is  done  by  one  group,  you  can't  very  easily 
get  someone  else  in  to  do  the  last  tenth."  □ 
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It  takes  a  bit  of  fast  mortar  handling  but  if  you  hurry,  you  too  can  sign  up  for 
Carleton  s  newest  course  -  Construction  101*.  Created  ingeniously  so  students  can 
partially  study  outdoors,  CUSA  and  the  administration  have  unexpectedly  joined 
forces  in  the  latest  addition  to  the  198fi-87  course  calendar. 

Unfortunately  the  course  will  only  be  a  half  credit  since  it  can  realistically  be  taught  on- 
ly until  the  first  snow  fall.  Slippery  snow  causes  tow  motor  trucks  a  lot  of  trouble  on 
sidewalks  and  empty  construction  craters  can  quickly  freeze  over. 

If  the  actual  truth  must  be  revealed  in  light  of  maintaining  university  integrity  -  the 
course  really  was  not  supposed  to  be  offered  at  all  this  fall.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  slight  embarass- 
ment  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  teaching  it.  Construction  101  •  is  generally  offered 
only  in  the  summer  and  even  then  it  is  not  highly  publicized.  It  tries  rather  unsuccessfully 
to  operate  out  of  sight  of  most  students  and  only  those  keeners  who  insist  on  tramping 
through  areas  designated  as  restricted  by  rusty-colored  wooden  snow  fences  and  signs  that 
say  "Construction  -  KEEP  OUT"  really  get  registered.  It's  odd  but  it  almost  seems  as  if 
the  administration  doesn't  want  anybody  to  sign  up  for  the  course.  People  literally  have  to 
stumble  into  it  to  be  able  to  enroll. 

But  now  all  the  mystery  about  Construction  101 '  has  been  stripped  away  and  all  its  ug- 
ly truths  are  sprawled  defiantly  about  the  quad  and  various  other  parts  of  campus,  exposed 
for  the  first  time  to  the  flavorful  fall  air.  Hurry  kids,  run  quickly  to  be  able  to  trip  over 
spikes  and  boards  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  Paterson  and  go  play  in  the  crumbling  walls 
of  the  Arts  Tower. 

But  while  the  outside  construction  jungle  is  the  most  fun  to  play  in.  the  real  lesson  can 
be  found  inside  the  dark  depths  of  the  Unicentre.  Take  a  peek  into  empty  unfinished  rooms 
of  the  third  floor.  It's  new  space  for  important  CUSA  services  like  the  International 
Students  Centre,  Peer  Counselling  and  the  Women's  Centre  that  is  not  yet  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy. The  administration  doesn't  seem  convinced  of  the  need  to  get  these  services  set- 
tled before  classes  begin  in  September  and  CUSA  doesn't  seem  to  have  the  guts  to  lay 
down  the  line  and  force  the  issue. 

Or  maybe  CUSA  is  under  the  impression  new  and  returning  students  can  do  without 
these  services  this  year.  After  all.  for  counselling  and  social  problems,  distressed  students 
can  always  trot  down  to  the  now  air-conditioned,  redecorated  Oliver's.  Nothing  like  a  good 
beer  and  the  chance  to  dance  the  night  away  to  solve  your  problems. 


The  real  showdown,  however,  happened  already  before  most  students  had  time  to  get 
to  class.  The  administration  hired  movers  to  re-locate  the  Women's  Centre  into  their  new 
space  because  the  Russian  studies  department  needed  the  space  the  Women's  Centre  was 
in.  The  space  and  the  centre  was  to  move  into,  however,  had  no  locked  doors,  no  phone 
hookups,  no  carpet  which  had  been  promised  -  just  one  hollow  shell  of  what  some  day  will 
be  useable  office  space.  The  move  into  the  third  floor  Unicentre  only  involved  the 
Women's  Centre  because  the  centre  was  getting  in  the  administration's  way.  not  because 
anybody  felt  it  should  be  given  the  most  time  possible  to  get  organized  for  the  coming  year. 

The  move  was  eventually  delayed  until  the  next  day  when  the  Unicentre  space  could  be 
fixed  up  a  bit  and.  to  be  fair,  the  administration  did  apologize,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  in- 
convenience the  centre  more  by  forcing  them  to  move  before  their  space  is  ready.  Mean- 
while Peer  Counselling  and  the  International  Students  remained  holed  up  in  their  cramped 
temporary  little  CUSA  spaces  waiting... 

The  addition  of  Construction  101*  will  provide  some  very  useful  insight  into  both  the 
priorities  of  CUSA  and  the  administration.  Students  will  be  enlightened  when  they  see 
which  projects  get  done  in  a  hurry  (new  shrubs  around  Oliver's  patio)  and  what  others  are 
cast  by  the  wayside.  And  the  course  won't  be  lacking  in  materials.  The  construction  budget 
at  Carleton  is  almost  as  much  as  all  the  other  courses  at  Carleton  combined. 

LM 


LETTERS 


Editor: 

I  am  terribly  grieved  and  dismayed  to 
discover  that  in  your  latest  edition  of  what 
you  call  a  campus  newspaper,  (July  31, 
1986),  you  have  printed  a  picture  of  our 
university's  esteemed  president.  Dr. 
William  Beckel,  who  appears  to  be  picking 
at  his  nose.  What  I  take  particular  offence 
to  is  the  fact  that  this  picture  was  originally 
printed  in  the  March  11th,  1982  edition  of 
the  Charlatan,  {p. 3,  Andrea  Schade, 
photographer).  Do  you  really  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  dredge  up  the  past  with  such 
compromising  pictorials?  Is  this  part  of 
some  smear  campaign  to  mock  Carleton's 
chief  director?  Do  not  you  have  any  recent 
photos  of  this  gentleman?  I  am  enraged  at 
the  potential  indignity  that  may  be  inflicted 
upon  this  noble  institution  and  its  fine  presi- 
dent. I  trust  in  future  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  illustrate  your  articles  with  current 
and  uncompromising  photographs. 

With  sincere  regards, 

R.A.  Macdcmald 
Arts  IV 

P.S.  I  am  glad  that  I  live  in  a  free  and 
democratic  country  like  Canada,  because  if 
something  like  this  had  happened  in  Soviet 
Russia,  there  would  now  be  a  viscious 
rumour  that  Dr.  Beckel  is  dead! 

Charlatan'^  reply: 

We  endeavour  to  give  fair  and  balanced 
coverage  at  all  times.  The  only  reason  we 
used  such  an  old  photograph  is  that  Presi- 
dent Beckel  has  not  been  seen  outside  his 
office  since  March  11,  1982. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  typed  and 
double-spaced  and  should  not  exceed  300 
words.  The  Charlatan  publishes  only  signed 
correspondence,  though  in  certain  cases  the 
writer  may  be  granted  anonymity.  Writers 
are  asked  to  provide  their  address  and 
telephone  number  as  a  check  of  authentici- 
ty. These  details  will  not  be  published.  The 
Charlatan  does  not  edit  for  spelling,  punc- 
tuation, grammar,  or  style.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  length  or  clarity 


OTHER  WORDS 


by  Mike  Park 

Why  me? 

That  thought  began  to  run  through  my 
mind  as  I  stared,  bag  in  hand,  out  over  the 
lonely  campus.  My  first  morning  at 
Carleton.  It  was  eight  in  the  morning.  My 
parents  had  departed,  leaving  behind  their 
eldest  son.  Like  an  apple,  I  was  plucked 
from  my  country  home  and  unceremonious- 
ly dropped  into  the  bushel-basket  city  of 
Bytown.  What  confusion!  What  culture 
shock! 

Why  me? 

Slowly  I  began  to  walk,  exploring  the 
campus.  I  was  overwhelmed  by  the  size  of 
everything.  Tall  towers,  a  maze  of  tunnels 
and  the  Unicentre  with  its  intricate  network 
of  staircases  assaulted  my  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  my  farm-boy  conception  of 
'togetherness'. 

It  was  10:15,  time  to  go  to  the  bank  and 
open  an  account.  In  the  crowded  elevator  a 
small  odious  man  stepped  on  my  feet. 

Why  me? 

The  line  wasn't  long  but  my  wait  was. 
Evidently,  the  man  in  the  line  ahead  of  me 
wanted  to  transfer  his  money  to  three  dif- 
ferent banks  in  three  different  countries.  At 
long  last  they  were  ready  for  me.  Was  I 
ready  for  them?  Blue  Chip?  Chequing?  Daily 
Interest?  Cashstop?  Sign  here,  sign  there. 
Total  confusion.  Finally  I  had  an  account 
with  $900,  waiting  for  my  OSAP.  I 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  and  headed  out  the 
door.  Outside  I  was  greeted  by  a  sudden 
deluge  of  rain. 

Why  me? 

I  sloshed  and  dripped  across  the  main 
foyer  of  the  Admin  building  into  the  awards 
office.  My  last  duty  was  to  complete  a  bur- 
sary form  with  the  seal  of  the  university  and 
an  awards  officer.  This  time  I  got  im- 
mediate attention.  Immediately,  they 
brought  to  my  attention  that  I  was  missing 
some  vital  papers.  Back  across  the  campus 
to  retrieve  them  from  my  room  and  a  return 
trip  to  the  Admin  building  thoroughly 
'dampened'  my  spirits. 

Why  me? 


It  was  12:30  and  I  was  ready  for  a  hearty 
meal.  The  Peppermill's  Veal  Parmesan 
looked  especially  appetizing.  I  was  eating  in 
the "  cafeteria  when  a  startling  revelation 
went  through  my  mind:  I  was  totally  alone. 
I  knew  absolutely  no  one.  Even  in  the  Pep- 
permill,  surrounded  by  hordes  of  people,  I 
was  alone.  Where  were  my  five  brothers 
and  sisters?  Where  were  my  friends? 

Why  me? 

A  veil  of  gloom  fell  over  me.  I  felt 
lisdess,  lifeless,  and  so  began  to  trudge 
aimless  through  the  Unicentre,  like  a 
derelict  from  the  Market.  Students,  staff, 
bars,  offices;  I  passed  them  all  by  until  a 
single  word,  a  poster,  penetrated  my 
melancholy  haze. 

Shine-a-rama! 

Shine-a-rama? 

My  curiousity  began  to  pique.  An  in- 
teresting moniker  hung  above  the  door: 
Carleton  University  Students"  Association. 


Upon  entering  the  office,  I  was  directed 
to  the  desk  of  Beth  O'Shaughnessy.  Her 
pleasant  manner  and  friendliness  cheered 
me  up.  My  depression  drifted  away  like  a 
butterfly  in  a  tornado.  I  signed  up  for  Shine- 
a-rama.  I  was  getting  involved!  I  had  my 
first  conversation  in  24  hours.  I  must  admit, 
things  were  looking  up.  I  became  more 
bold,  more  adventurous.  I  found  myself 
poking  around  on  the  fifth  floor.  Names  and 
organizations  caught  my  eye.  The  Amateur 
Radio  Club.  University  Counselling  Ser- 
vices, the  Employment  Centre,  CKCU-FM, 
and  then...  The  Charlatan!  'I  love  to  write.'  I 
thought  as  I  peered  in  the  door.  Within 
minutes  I  met  James  and  Lee.  A  few 
minutes  after  that.  I  had  a  story  to  work  on. 
I  suddenly  realized  that  I  only  needed  to  get 
involved. 

Why  me? 

Why  not?  □ 


I  CANT  DEODE  WHKH  COURSE  RBWIRES 
GO  LTHE  MOST  EFFORT.COrtWTCR  SUCNCE. 

OR  PHimsopHY  -.  


IN  COIlWTH«  SCIEHC£  THERES  A  MlCT^r^ 
AHO  AFtKAL,ASVEI.L.AS  REALl-Y  HARp 
ASSIGHMEMTS  A«B  IH-LAB  GUllZE-S.,. 


there's  Torts  OF  r-iAreRWki.  tb  absorb 

ANP  AU.  OF  irir^POSStBLETbUKOERSTIV^ 


W  PHILOSOPHY...  ? 


THE  LECTURES  ARE  AT  6'3o- 
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WHAT  TASTES  GOOD  AND  CAN 
HELP  YOU  IMPROVE  YOUR  MARKS? 


A  CAMPUS  FOOD  PLAN  IS  A  QUICK,  CONVENIENT  WAY  TO  EAT 
WHILE  IMPROVING  YOUR  CHANCES  FOR  BETTER  MARKS! 


Good  grades  are  important 

►  Being  organized  will  help  you  get  good  grades.  A  ■ 
Campus  Meal  Plan  will  organize  your  food  service 
requirements  and  give  you  the  time  you  need  to  do  your 
course  work.  In  addition,  you  will  be  pleasantly  sur- 

,  prised  at  just  how  good  the  food  is  and  impressed  with  . 
the  tremendous  variety  you  can  choose  from  every  day. 

No  matter  who  you  are  a  Campus  Meal  Plan  will 
save  you  money,  provide  delicious,  convenient  meals  . 
'  and  help  you  organize  your  time. 

The  study  aid  you  did  not  think  ofl 

.  It  someone  did  your  Menu  planning,  shopping,  cook- . 
ing,  and  cleaning  up,  studies  have  shown  that  the 
average  student  would  save  14  3/4  hours  a  week.  Add 
on  the  extra  time  spent  travelling  back  and  forth  to 

►  school  and  you  can  see  how  a  Campus  Meal  Plan^ 
can  save  you  a  lot  of  valuable  time.  The  other  good 
thing  about  eating  on  campus  is,  it  is  the  best  place  to 
study.  Near  the  library,  near  the  St.  Pat's  study  halls, 
near  the  Residence  computer  terminals.  A  Campus 
Meal  Plan  will  keep  you  in  the  right  place  to  get  your 
work  done.  You  can  easily  translate  this  extra  time  into  j 

^better  study  habits  and  better  marks. 


"Berry"  Interesting  ^ 

Plan  1 


The  Big  Deal  -  14  meals 

Lunch  and  Dinner  seven  days  a  week. 
CASH  VALUE    $2498.00  (7%  P.S.T. 
YOUR  COST  $1480.00 
SAVE  UP  TO  $41% 


INC) 


One  payment 
$1480.00  in  Sept. 


Tiuo  pa^iments 
717.57  in  Sept. 
$806.83  in  Jan. 


Some 
Delicious  Thoughts. 

Plan  2 


The  Weekday  Bargain  -10  meals 

Lunch  and  Dinner  five  days  a  week 
CASH  VALUE     $1786.00  (7%  P  S  T  INC) 
YOUR  COST      $1210.00  •  ■  ■ 

SAVE  UP  TO  $32% 


1  One  pat^ment 
bl210.00  in  Sept. 


Two  pa\jments 
586.03  in  Sept. 
$660.27  in  Jan. 
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Lots  of  Variety 

We  always  offer  more  than  just  the  same  old  thing  to  eat. 
We  know  how  to  surprise  you  with  little  features  that  keep 
even  our  program  from  getting  monotonous.  In  fact,  our 
Canadiana  Night  is  sold  by  us,  during  the  summer,  as  a 
$18.95  per  person  buffet.  Listed  below  is  a  brief  description 
of  the  food  that  is  available  at  every  lunch  and  dinner  meal. 
As  tradition  dictates  in  Canada,  dinner  meals  are  larger,  using 
up-graded  entrees  and  desserts  from  lunch  time. 

UUNCH  AND  DINNER 

Hot  Soup  of  the  Day:  Homemade  style  and  occasionally,  the 
Chef  goes  all  out  and  provides  a  help-yourself  soup  bar  with 
several  of  your  favourite  varieties  and  homemade  corn  bread. 

Salad  Bar:  Lettuce  salad  with  popular  toppings  and  gar- 
nishes, as  well  as  four  different  variety  salads  such  as  potato, 
cottage  cheese,  cucumber,  carrot  and  raisin,  fruit  in  cream, 
Waldorf  plus  bread  and  rolls  with  peanut  buter  and  jam  for 
that  good  old  standby. 

Three  Main  Courses  to  choose  from  including  a  deli  line  at 
lunch,  a  vegetarian  choice.  Hot  roast  beef  sandwiches,  grilled 
cheese,  pizza,  chili,  as  lunch  examples.  Roast  beef  and  gravy, 
turkey  and  dressing,  pork  chops,  1/4  chicken  at  dinner  times. 

Two  Hot  Vegetables  every  day  (broccoli  and  cheese  sauce  is 
a  favourite  of  the  Chef). 

Dessert  Bar:  Five  choices  at  every  meal,  with  cookies, 
brownies,  chewie  squares,  cakes,  puddings,  fresh  fruit, 
canned  fruit,  pies. 

Beverage  Line:  Milk,  chocolate  milk,  soft  drinks,  juices,  hot 
chocolate,  coffee  and  tea. 

Now  really,  where  else  is  all  that  choice  available  to  your  at 
every  meal,  all  you  can  eat  for  our  low  cost. 


Good  Food 


What  makes  our  food  good?  Starting  with  our  purchasing, 
we  bring  in  only  the  highest  quality  meats  and  produce.  Our 
desserts  are  baked  right  here  on  campus  every  morning.  Our 
main  course  recipes  are  time  tested  by  the  toughest  critics, 
the  students  themselves.  We  do  not  overcook  our  vegetables. 
We  offer  plenty  of  fresh  milk,  yogurt  and  ice  cream.  Our  hot 
food  is  served  hot  onto  your  warm  plate.  Our  service  is  very 
quick.  Most  of  all,  our  staff  has  been  here  for  many  years 
and  they  know  how  you  like  your  food.  Plus,  our  staff  is 
accessible  at  all  levels.  Talk  to  the  Chef  or  the  Manager;  tell 
them  what  you  like  and  more  often  than  not  you  will  get  it. 


Beat  the  taxman 


Other  features  of  Our  Plans: 

1.  Non  taxable:  That's  right!  All  Plans  are  not  subject  to  the 
7%  Ontario  Sales  Tax. 

2.  Six  Special  dinner  Banquets  a  Year:  Six  times  a  year  we 
host  special  theme  dinners  with  special  food  and  atmosphere 
suggesting  the  holiday  or  special  day  theme.  Our  Canadiana 
Night  sells  as  a  buffet  special  in  the  summertime  for  $18.95 
per  person. 

3.  Lots  of  pace  changers:  The  little  touches  mean  a  lot,  like 
a  serve-yourself  soup  bar  with  six  choices  from  time  to  time, 
or  a  Taco  bar  —  or  a  sundae  excursion. 

4.  All  You  Can  Eat  Program!  Serve  yourself  to  everything  but 
the  hot  entree  and  go  back  for  seconds  on  that  as  often  as 
you  wish. 

5.  Special  Arrangements  for  Payment:  We  understand  that 
students'  cash  flows  don't  always  start  on  time.  Talk  to  us  and 
we  will  work  something  out. 

6.  No  Risk:  should  you  have  to  drop  out  of  the  program  you 
are  entitled  to  a  100%  pro-rated  refund  (Less  $20.00  admin- 
strative  fee). 

7.  Box  Lunches  and  Dinners:  Delicious  box  lunches  or  dinners 
are  available  for  people  to  take  out  when  they  cannot  make 
the  odd  meal.  Our  box  meals  are  better  than  you  would  bring 
from  home.  Each  includes  a  canned  drink,  one  or  two  sand- 
wiches (your  choice),  fruit,  cookies  or  other  dessert. 


P.S.  Prices  are  pro-rated  to  the  time  you  buy  the  plan  so  you 
don't  lose  money  by  waiting  until  the  2nd  week  of  classes. 

CHECK  US  OUT! !  From  September  2  to  September  6  take  the 
coupon  below  to  the  special  desk  in  the  Commons  Foyer  and  get 
an  all  you  can  eat  lunch  or  dinner  for  only  2. 9 9 (tax  included). 

f  

i$2.99  $2.99 

Food  for  Thought 


Name: 


Student  Number: 
Year  &  Program: 
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WHY  IS  THIS  MAN  WORRIED? 


Photo  courtesy  of  Zlggy,s  Hair  Design 

If  this  years  SHINERAMA  campaign  raises  over  $10,000, 
CUSA  president  Robe  Haller  has  vowed  he  w/ili  have  his 
head  shaved. 


SHINERAMA  86 
FRIDAY  SEPT.  4 
PORTER  HALL 
9:00  am. 


Meals  and  transportation  provided. 
All  proceeds  to  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research. 


OASIS 


1st  LEVEL  COMMONS 

Luncheon  1130.200 
Dinner         4  "--t  J^  pm 


FOR  RESERVATIONS  FOR  6  or  MORE,  CALL  564-6686 


LICENCED 

11:00  AM  loMIDNIGHT 

7  30  AM-1  00  AM 
f^pCM  MON  TO  THURS 
^'^'-'^    TO  11  00  PM  FRI 

8  00  AM  TO  12  00  PM  SUN 


PIZZA  PARTIES 


AFTER  WORK 
5.30  -  9  30  PM 
RESERVATIONS  FOR  5  TO  50 
24  HOUR  NOTICE  PLEASE  561-6686 


CAMPUS  CATERING 

"IVe  Cater  to  all  your  needs  " 
CALL  564-3710 


LICENCED  SERVICE 


PICK  UP  PARTY  TRAYS 


Do  you  need  text  books  ? 
TEIE  (CHJSA  MOK  EXCIHANiSIE 
offers  the  best  prices  and  the  largest  selection 

Located  opposite  Porter  Hall,  2""^  Floor  Unicentre 

Monday  to  Thursday:  10am  -  6pm 
Friday.  10am  -2pm 

Starting  September  2"<^,  1986 

For  information  call  Don  Grant  564-4380 


A  senice  provided  by  your  Students  Association 


J2 


CARLETON  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MATURE  STUDENTS 


"BRIDGING  THE  GAP' 


MATURE  STUDENTS'  CENTRE 
"OPEN  HOUSE  " 

The  Mature  Students'  Centre  is  having  an  Open  House  from 
September  8  to  the  12th. 

Drop  in  and  check  out  our  facilities  and  meet  other  students 
and  members  of  the  Carleton  Association  of  Mature  Students. 
Coffee  and  donuts  will  be  free  during  "Open  House". 

The  Mature  Students'  Centre  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Unicentre  (the  level  between  the  CUSA  store  and  the 
hairstylist}. 


Information  Referral 

The  Centre  provides  a  wide  variety  of  information  such  as 
daycare,  university  services,  OSAP,  and  housing.  There  are 
workshops  during  the  year  at  the  Centre  which  cover  the 
above  areas,  and  more.  Other  miscellaneous  services  that  are 
available:  are  a  small  reference  library,  an  exam  library  and 
small  informal  study  groups. 


Family  Services 

Finding  suitable  and  affordable  child-care,  is  a  major  concern 
for  most  students  with  children,  therefore  the  Centre  has  infor- 
mation on  the  child-care  options  in  the  Ottawa  area.  CAMS 
has  a  babysitting  referral  program  which  allows  parents  access 
to  a  list  of  Carleton  students  who  want  to  babysit. 
CAMS  will  also  be  running  a  free  Child-Care  Drop-In  babysit- 
ting service  during  registration  from  September  3-5  between 
the  hours  of  9  and  12.  Just  bring  your  child  along  to  the 
lounge  of  the  Mature  Students'  Centre. 


Grievances 

If  you  feel  that  you  are  not  being  treated  fairly  or  if  you  are 
not  receiving  information  because  you  are  a  part-time,  special 
or  mature  student,  we  may  be  able  to  help. 


For  more  information  visit  the  Mature  Students  Centre  3rd 
Floor  Unicentre,  or  phone  564-2719. 
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THE  1986/87  NAC  ENGLISH  THEATRE  SEASON 


6 

SHOWS 

ONLY 

$33 


Wednesday  Preview 
Subscription  Series 

Students/ 

Senior  Citizens  only 

A  Dazzling 
Season... 

A  Bedazzling 
Deal! 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW 


1986  FALL  HIRINGS 

Students' 
Association  Jobs 


^^^^ 


All  positions  are  open  to  men 
and  women  on  an  equal  basis. 


AREA 


HOURLY 
WAGE 


Security 

Unicentre 

Building  Operations 

Cleaners 

Games  Room 

Attendants 

Unicentre  Store 

Cashiers 

Oliver's 

Bartenders 
Asst.  Bartenders 
Security 

Waiters/waitresses 
Cashiers 

Rooster's 

Bar-Cash 


$4.50 


5.00 


4.35 


4.35 


3.50 
3.50 
4.75 
3.50 
4.00 


3.50 


NUMBER  OF 
POSITIONS 


3 
6 
9 
9 


10 
1 

10 
3 
2 


15 


1.  Positions  will  offer  approximately  12  -15  hours  of  work  per 
week. 

2.  Applicants  must  present  proof  of  registration  for  academic 
year  1985  /7  and  must  have  a  valid  social  insurance  number  (ie. 
Canadian  citizen  or  landed  immigrant  status), 

3.  Completed  applications  must  be  returned  to  the  area 
manager  by  Wednesday,  September  17fh,  at  4:00  p.m. 

4.  Job  descriptions  and  a  copy  of  the  CUSA  Hiring  Policy 
are  posted  at  CUSA  offices,  401  Unicentre. 

5.  Applicants  will  be  pre-screened  and  the  names  of  those 
selected  for  an  interview  will  be  posted  outside  the  CUSA  offices 
by  Friday,  September  19th,  at  1:00p.m. 

6.  Should  your  name  appear  on  the  list  to  be  interviewed,  make 
an  appointment  with  the  secretaries  at  Room  401  Unicentre 
by  4:00  p.m.,  Monday,  September  22nd. 

7.  It  is  the  applicant's  responsibility  to  check  whether  or  not  an 
interview  time  has  been  granted,  and  to  airive  punctually  for  this 
interview. 

8.  Final  results  will  be  posted  outside  CUSA  offices  by  Friday, 
September  26th.  1986.  _ 

Applications  available  on 
Tuesday,  September  2,  1986,  through 
Wednesday,  September  17, 
from  8:30  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m.,  at 
Carleton  University  Students'  Association 
401  Unicentre,  phone  564-4380 


Agnes  A  Man  for  Jacobs 
of  God   all  Seasons  Wake 


One  for 


tfiePbt     ^^^^  GDmpany 


For  more  information 
and  season  tickets 
see  NAC  representative 
in  Unicentre  Tory  Link 
September  15  -  16,  1986 
9:00  -  16:00 

Or  call  NAC  Subscription 
office  at  594-9400 

First  Preview 
Wednesday, 
October  1, 1986 
Theatre  20:00 

NATIONAL  ARTS  CENTRE 

CENTRE  NATIONAL  OES  ARTS 

Please  support  our 
advertisers. 


TTiey  support  your  paper. 


Turn  your  old  texts  into  cash  at 

Just  bring  in  your  texts  and  we'll  handle  the  rest! 
Located  opposite  Porter  Hall,  2"''  Floor  Unicentre 

Monday  to  Thursday:  lOatn  -  6pm 
Friday:  10am  -2pm 

Starting  September  2"'',  1986 

For  information  call  Don  Grant  564-4380 


A  service  provided  by  your  Students  Association 
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hen  you're  in  highschooi  its  always  easy  to 

W assume  tliat  you're  pretty  sopfiisticated.  Let's  say 
you  want  to  go  to  the  Van  Halen  concert.  It's 
only  an  hour  and  a  half  away  by  pick-up  truck  or  four- 
by-four.  You  do  all  the  quizze,s  in  Cosmopolitan,  and  you 
pass.  Your  socks  match. 

I  was  set.  University  here  I  come.  My  Junior  Farmer's 
card  had  expired,  and  I  had  absolutely  no  intention  of 
renewing  it. 

My  epiphany  occurred  as  I  was  sitting  on  the  hood  of 
my  parent's  lime-green  Malibu  at  the  drive-in  movie  one 
night,  quaffing  beer  with  my  high  .school  friends.  I  was 
overcome,  suddenly,  with  a  desire  to  announce,  very 
tearhilly,  that  I  would  not  go,  that  no  one  could  make 
me  go,  and  that  I  would  stay  in  Stayner,  Ontario,  and 
begin  some  kind  of  profitable  enterprise.  A  doughnut 
shop,  perhap.s. 

Naturally,  they  talked  me  into  going,  so  I  did.  Traips- 
ing through  the  experimental  farm  from  my  off-campus 
digs  was  vaguely  comforting.  Having  arrived  on  campus 
approximately  two  hours  before  my  first  clas.s  was 
scheduled  to  begin,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  by  the 
Quad,  noting  how  intelligent,  smooth  and  .sophisticated 
everyone  else  looked,  and  suddenly  I  was  feeling  very 
small,  inadequate  and  very  alone. 

Later  on  that  evening,  someone  at  a  pub  pointed  out 
a  girl  who  was  from  the  same  basic  vicinity  as  I.  She  was 
greeted  with  the  same  enthusiasm  I  usually  reserve  for 
the  re-appearance  of  relatives  long  presumed  dead. 

We  chatted  about  the  places  we  knew  in  common. 
And  somehow  the  other  people  around  us  didn't  seem  to 
be  that  big  anymore,  or  important. 

It  was  a  beginning. 
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EXPECTATIONS. 

James  Hrynyshyn  and 
Lynn  Marchildon 


In  the  beginning,  there  was  doubt. 
What  else  could  there  be  for  the 
average  first  year  student  who  had  just  ar- 
rived 'off  the  boat'  so  to  speak?  But  they  say  a 
bit  of  doubt  is  healthy.  Most  of  it  revolves 
around  one  question.  "Why  am  I  here?" 

Why  indeed?  Why  Carleton?  Why  universi- 
t)'  for  thai  matter?  Why  didn't  I  just  stay  at 
home  on  the  farm? 

"I  m  basically  just  continuing  high 
school",  says  Phill,  an  18-year-old  first  year 
student- to-be.  He  says  he  has  heard  about 
Carleton's  good  social  climate  and  its  reputa- 
tion for  high  alcohol  use.  Besides,  it's  close  to 
home  and  "Ottawa  U  seems  to  have  a  lot  of 
hassles". 

Oh  yes.  One  other  point,  "I've  heard  it 
has  fairly  slack  academic  standards",  Phill 
says. 

Michele  is  another  first  year  with  similar 
impressions.  "Everyone  said  it's  such  a  party 
school  and  that  anybody  can  get  in",  Michele 
is  enrolled  in  criminology  and  has  heard  that 
her  courses  are  "not  considered  bad". 

'"Also",  says  Michele,  "this  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  campuses  I've  ever  seen, 
whereas  Queen's  or  Ottawa  U  are  so  compact, 
rushed  places.  Carleton  ...  well  it's  pleasant  to 
be  here". 

Pleasant? 

A  20-yearold  first  year  who  asked  that  he 
only  be  identified  as  "J. P.",  was  slightly  more 
positive  about  his  prospects  for  a  decent  higher 
education  at  his  chosen  university.  "Most  of 
my  friends  came  here  and  they've  told  me 
good  things  about  it,  people  have  fun  ...  When 
I  was  younger  anyone  could  go  to  Carleton 
with  a  50  average,  say.  But  it's  changed,  at 
least  that's  the  impression  I  get". 


"Ottawa  U  is  supposed  to  be  better,  but 
Carleton  is  getting  there  as  the  years  go  by", 
says  Shelly,  19.  She,  like  most  students  inter- 
viewed, was  of  the  understanding  that  Carleton 
is  a  friendlier,  less  formal  university,  although 
the  academics  may  not  be  up  to  scratch. 

'Casual'  is  the  word  a  Toronto  Star  survey 
of  Ontario  universities  gave  to  Carleton  last 
summer 

Another  survey,  taken  three  years  ago  by 
the  university  as  a  recruitment  analysis,  came 
up  with  the  same  results.  Carleton's  Office  of 
Planning  Analysis  and  Statistics  asked  2,000 
Ontario  university  applicants  what  they 
thought  of  Carleton.  Queen's,  Ottawa  U, 
Western.  Waterloo  and  U  of  Toronto. 

At  that  time  Carleton  was  perceived  as  the 
least  snobbish,  and  applicants  described  the 
university'  as  more  accessible  and  attentive  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

But  despite  the  non-elitist  atmosphere,  ap- 
plicants saw  Carleton  as  trailing  the  other  five 
universities  in  terms  of  academic  com- 
petitiveness. Carleton  also  had  the  lowest 
percentage  of  applicants  who  expected  to  do 
graduate  work. 

Adding  these  1983  observations  of  Carleton 
to  those  of  current  first  years'  who  describe 
Carleton  still  as  a  "party  school"  leads  one  to 
speculate  why  Carleton  students  come  here  in 
the  first  place.  It  doesn't  sound  like  people 
who  register  at  Carleton  are  really  serious 
about  learning.  All  they  come  here  expecting  is 
one  big  bash  and  a  trickle  of  hard  work. 

According  to  the  same  Carleton  survey.  70 
per  cent  of  applicants  felt  the  primary  purpose 
of  a  university  education  was  as  preparation 
for  a  job.  Sixty  per  cent  of  applicants  came 
from  upper-middle  class  homes,  while  only  20 
per  cent  were  from  middle  class  and  16  per 
cent  from  lower  class  families.  It  appears  the 
majority  of  people  who  apply  for  universit>' 
these  days  have  parents  who  are  university 
graduates  and  going  to  university'  is  simply  the 
expected  thing  to  do. 

So  why  go  to  university  in  the  first  place? 
Does  it  really  benefit  an  individual  in  the 
grand  scheme  of  life  beyond  helping  to  obtain 
simple  career  Jispirations? 


A  year  after  the  infamous  1985  applicant 
survey.  736  of  Carleton's  alumni  were  ques- 
tioned about  what  they  felt  was  the  value  of  a 
Carleton  university  education.  Seventy-four  per 
cent  of  those  sun-eyed  rated  their  overall  ex- 
perience at  Carleton  as  excellent  or  very  good, 
though  only  21  per  cent  said  if  they  were  star- 
ting all  over  again  that  they  would  definitely 
attend  Carleton. 

In  fact,  when  asked  to  compare  the  quality 
of  a  Carleton  education  with  that  of  other 
universities,  48  per  cent  rated  Carleton  as 
about  the  same,  with  oniy  16  per  cent  saying 
it  was  better.  Four  per  cent  said  it  was  worse. 

In  terms  of  getting  a  job  after  graduation. 
S9  per  cent  of  the  alumni  said  their  current 
job  was  related  to  the  degree  they  received  at 
Carleton.  Twent>'-eight  per  cent  said  their  cur- 
rent job  was  not  career-related  and  six  per  cent 
were  unemployed. 

So  it  looks  like  the  doubts  in  first  year 
don't  go  away  even  after  graduation  and  the 
elusive  question  remains  ...  why  a  university 
education? 


EXPLANATIONS... 

by  James  Hrynyshyn 

What  is  needed  is  a  general 
preparation  for  thinking",  says 
Dr.  Tom  Ryan,  Carleton's  Vice- 
President  Academic. 

He  is  talking  about  the  purpose  of  this  in- 
stitution. In  other  words,  why  is  Carieton 
here?  Perhaps  you've  asked  yourself  that  now 
and  again. 

The  debate  on  this  question  is.  of  course, 
endless.  The  Carleton  sun'ey  taken  three  years 
ago  found  the  majority  of  first  year  students 
considered  university  a  place  to  prepare  for  a 
job.  But  is  that  the  case?  There  are  those  who 
say  university,  with  the  myriad  of  academic 
and  extra-curricular  activities  available  to 
broaden  a  student's  mind,  is  not  primarily  a 
career  (raining  centre. 

English  professor  Michael  Gnarovsky  has 
lectured  at  universities  ft-om  Leningrad  to 
Lakehead.  and  he  has  been  at  Carieton  for  1 5 
years.  For  him,  the  learning  experience  is 
crucial  to  university.  "Even  tlie  degree  is  an- 
ciliiary  to  knowledge,  ideas,  and  information. 
Indeed,  we  are  in  the  knowledge  business". 


The  question  remains,  however,  of 
whether  or  not  Carleton's  academic  system  car  | 
provide  a  quality  education. 

Some  would  say  the  extra-curricular  offer- 
ings are  at  least  as  valuable  as  class  time.  To 
that  Gnarovsky  says  "the  choice  is  made  by 
the  student  as  to  what  he  will  learn  ...  extra- 
curricular activities  can  be  a  supporter  of  the 
university  system,  complementing  it". 

Without  a  doubt,  Carleton  has  a  wide 
range  of  both  academic  and  extra-curricular 
choices.  In  the  history  department,  former 
chairman  H.B.  Neatby  sees  the  role  of  the  two 
facets  of  the  Carleton  experience  as  markedly 
different  from  20  years  ago,  when  he  first 
came  here. 

"Extra-airricuiar  activities  were  once  seen 
as  a  part  of  the  community,  but  that  has 
changed.  Now  there  is  a  sense  of  personal 
satisfaction  in  it",  says  Neatby.  Using  the  ex- 
ample of  the  student  paper,  he  compares  the 
old  primary  fimction  of  "the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  community"  with  the  modern  one,  a  step- 
ping stone  for  aspiring  journaiisls.  This  is  not 
necessarily  bad.  just  different. 

The  two  facets  have  now  become  in- 
tegrated, instead  of  separate  parts,  he  says. 

So  much  for  extra-curricular  facets.  What 
about  the  classroom?  For  Neatby.  at  least,  the 
question  of  Carieton's  performance  in  com- 
parison to  Canadian  alternatives  has  little 
meaning. 

"Canadian  universities  are  remarkably 
similar  in  terms  of  course  structure  and  the 
wide  range  of  choice  ...  1  couldn't  tell  a  friend 
where  to  send  his  children,  1  can't  tell  them 
which  is  the  best  university  academically". 

Professor  of  mechanical  and  aeronautical 
engineering  Julius  Lukasiewicz  agrees.  "There 
is  nothing  particular  about  this  university  ... 
the  style  (of  Canadian  schools)  is  more  or  less 
the  same" 

And  even  professor  Gnarovsky.  who  cham 
pions  Carieton's  achievements  in  Canadian 
studies  among  other  things,  says  "it  doesn't 
matter  where  your  degree  comes  from  ..  I've 
seen  nerds  from  Harvard  and  Yale,  just  as 
there  are  nerds  here  too". 

Wait  a  minute.  If  all  universities  provide 
the  same  st:mdard,  more  or  less,  of  education, 
then  why  are  we  here?  Are  all  those  impres- 
sions of  Carleton  being  less  demanding  and 
competitive  just  nonsense? 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  at- 
mospherical side  of  things.  Carleton,  you 
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rff.il!,  is  perceived  as  "le;isi  snohhish",  low- 
^ispiriled,  :ind  as  lia\'irin  :i  j;(>ocl  sm;i\  feelinf^. 
mHiii  i.s  iha!  a  pond  reiison  to  In  :i  .sclmolf' 
I'Timu'  Id  think  of  it,  is  there  any  poitii  to  be- 
''inj>  in  any  nniversih'  in  llie  first  place''' 

To  this.  e\'en(iiif  i^ives  ;i  nxiuiulinfj  M'*. 

"For  most  of  us,  iinuersitv  is  :i  neu'.ssiiy 
,,al  leiLsi  for  intellecliial  discipline  '  says  Nealby, 
^\"\  pel  a  Ini  of  satisfaction  out  of  looking  ai 
.'complex  problems  and  saying  'isn't  that 
i'fa5cinating"'. 

J     That  comes  from  learning  how  to  think 
'^critically  and  analytically  at  university,  an 
^ability  Neathy  says  he  notices  lacking  in  non- 
'iiinivcrsity  people, 

}     Gnarovsky  adds  that  "a  place  like  Carlelon 
Uias  a  real  and  valuable  role  to  play" 
}     Right.  What  role  was  that  again? 
I     "Twent\'  years  ago",  says  Nealby.  "we 
^made  the  assumption  that  universities  had  an 
(Obligation  to  teach.  So,  in  the  '(ids,  with  all 
,ithe  emphasis  on  freedoms  and  liberties  we 
^lended  up  with  a  cafeteria-style  education" 
'     He  contrasts  this  with  the  modern  style  of 
'the  university  in  France.  The  professor  walks 
Jinlo  a  huge  class.  The  students  assume  she  or 
'ihe  is  an  expert,  worth  listening  to  and  so  they 
ilake  notes.  There  are  no  TAs,  I'ust  a  library 
'land  an  exam.  Is  that  the  allernalivc? 

Neatby  suggests  there  is  a  debate  among 
'modern  scholars  as  to  which  system  is  best, 
the  one  big  class,  or  the  Socratic  question  and 
, answer  style  which  is  obviously  prohibitively 
(expensive. 

I     After  a  few  weeks  at  Carleton,  or  any 
iNorth  Ameilcan  school,  one  will  probably 
'decide  our  system  is  some  sort  of  mellow- 
'roasted  blend  of  the  two.  Big  classes  for  the 
first  couple  of  years,  and  then  more  personal 
(attention  in  the  senior  years. 

"It  is  a  pattern  that  can  be  easily  criticized 
tas  a  misuse  of  the  faculty  in  the  sense  that  the 
'Students  that  need  the  most  help  in  the  first 
'two  years  don't  gel  it",  Nealby  says. 
I     The  reason  why  cla5.ses  are  so  big  is  easily 
'understood.  Government  cutbacks,  economic 
,woes,  and  so  on.  Gnarovsky  says  this  just 
'.means  that  the  student  is  going  to  have  to 
^'work  harder. 

'just  as  the  university  system  has  called 
iVipon  iLs  administration  and  departmenLs  to 
\vork  harder  (with  less),  so  has  the  student 
'  been  called  upon" 

,     Lukasiewicz  echoes  this  advice.  "Of  course 
\{a  university  education)  is  worth  something", 
^»he  savs.  Bui  the  siudenl  mu.st  not  have 
,  imn';ilisiic  expectations  by  asking  for  a  free 
iVide  "I  feel  little  sympathy  for  someone  who 
'inmes  to  dass  to  be  entertained.  There  are  few 
*  professors  who  are  good  actors". 
^,     Now  here's  a  problem  Remember  all  those 
,  naive  little  first  years  who  thought  Carlelon 
^'was  a  casual,  informal  universit)'  with  low  ex- 
ipectations? 

l|     It  could  be  that  their  high  school  percep- 


tions of  unt\'ersity  and  what  thev  actually  find 
when  they  gel  here  don't  necessarily  coincide. 
In  fad,  students  are  often  unnen'ed  when  they 
realize  that  unlike  high  school,  no  one  really 
pays  attention  to  their  progress  at  university. 
How  well  students  do  is  almost  entirely  the 
direct  result  of  their  own  initiative. 

The  shock  of  being  thrown  into  such  an 
unanticipated  environment  where  each  in- 
dividual is  isolated  in  terms  of  academics  can 
be  loo  much  lo  handle  for  some.  It's  called 
sire.ss- related  student  burn-out. 


EXASPERATIONS. 

by  Joanne  Laucius 

Peer  counselling  enumerates, 
among  other  things,  screaming, 
laughing,  washing  the  dishes  and  having 
sex  as  good  ways  to  alleviate  stress, 

Universit)'  is  a  stressful  experience.  Dr. 
David  Pfeiffer,  a  physician  at  Carlelon  Universi- 
ty Health  Services,  says  the  university  environ- 
ment causes  stress  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
new  student  experiences  academic  and  social 
demands  that  weren  t  present  in  the  high 
school  community.  Secondly,  new  students 
usually  in  their  late  teens,  are  going  through  a 
transitory  period  in  their  lives.  StudenLs  are 
not  only  orienting  themselves  to  who  they  are, 
but  also  10  what  they  will  be,  given  their 
academic  success  or  failure. 

Pfeiffer  cites  a  1981  study  done  by  Joanne 
Medalie.  a  psychologist  at  Columbia  University 
in  New  York.  Medalie  studied  the  university 
experience  as  "a  mini  life  cycle,"  or  a  predic- 
table series  of  events  with  a  forseeable  conclu- 
sion. 

Medalie  saw  the  student's  first  year  at 
university  as  the  year  of  the  most  difficult 
transitions.  The  student's  "community"  is 
transferred  from  her/his  family  and  high 
school  peer  group  to  the  university.  Many 
students  move  away  from  home,  and  even  the 
ones  who  remain  with  their  families  must  shift 
their  attentions  away  from  the  firm  founda- 
tions of  the  high  school  peer  group  to  the 
untested  waters  of  a  new  group  of  people  with 
a  different  set  of  expectations. 

"Entering  college  signals  the  death  of 
childhood,'"  says  Medalie  in  her  study.  "The 
new  student  must  take  on  new  responsibilities 
for  decision-making  and  for  caring  for  her/his 
own  physical  needs  if  s/he  has  moved  away 


from  home.  The  developmental  tasks  include 
both  divestment  of  the  past  and  investment  in 
a  new  life  " 

Medalie  says  the  "death'  is  usuallv 
mourned  by  the  new  student.  The  mourning 
becomes  even  more  deep  when  s/he  reunites 
with  her/his  old  high  school  peers  for  the  first 
time  and  find  the  old  intimacy  no  longer  ex- 
ists. New  friendships  have  not  been  cemented 
firmly  enough,  and  old  friendships  have  lost 
the  spark  they  once  had.  This  "divestment" 
can  be  a  particularly  painfi.il  process. 

The  "investment"  process  must  be  met 
with  equal  strength,  Medalie  notes  that 
sometimes  students  in  their  anxiousness  to 
meet  new  friends,  make  misalliances  which  are 
"shallow"  and  inhibit  the  creation  of  stronger 
friendships. 

Medalie  says  the  other  important  task  is  in 
learning  to  "live  within  the  academic  system, 
and  here  students  often  make  the  mistake  of 
over-valuing  or  under-valuing  the  role  of 
academics  in  their  lives. 

Dawn  Brown,  is  responsible  for  Carleton's 
University'  Counselling  Services'  (IICS)  program 
for  new  students.  She  says  going  from  high 
school  to  university  involves  transferring  from 
"an  adult-managed"  daily  living  to  a  "self- 
managed"  daily  living.  She  compares  the  tran- 
sition to  changing  companies,  and  learning  to 
work  in  a  different  environment,  with  different 
work  expecLations  and  new  co-workers. 

Brown  says  losing  the  support  of  peers  is 
also  stress-inducing,  and  students  who  enter 
Carleton  from  schools  in  the  Ottawa  area  are 
under  just  as  much  pressure  to  make  new 
friends.  She  gives  the  example  of  a  student 
who  had  three  high  school  friends  who  were 
also  attending  Carleton.  "St\e  still  had  to  deal 
with  making  friends."  says  Brown.  "If  there 
are  10,000  students,  it  doesn't  matter  if  you 
know  three  or  four.  It's  the  old  needle  in  the  • 
haystack." 

An  informal  study  of  10  first-year  students 
in  1985  conducted  by  Brown  confirmed  her 
observations.  Of  the  students  surveyed,  60  per 
cent  indicated  a  concern  about  academic  life. 
Another  28  per  cent  were  concerned  about 
making  a  successful  transition  between  high 
school  and  university.  "What  worked  for  you 
in  high  school  might  not  necessarily  work  for 
you  in  universit)',"  Brown  says. 

Ten  of  the  students  surveyed  expressed 
worry  about  their  social  lives,  and  five  worried 
about  whether  or  not  their  room-mates  would 
be  compatible. 

Brown  acknowledges  that  cementing  strong 
friendships  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  school 
can  lead  to  academic  benefits  later  on.  She 
considers  the  first  six  weeks  of  universit)'  to  be 
the  most  crucial  period.  "Of  all  the  students 
who  drop  out,  about  half  drop  out  in  the  first 
six  weeks,"  she  says. 

Brown  says  socializing  leads  to  the 
development  of  a  new  support  group, 
"Students  who  work  at  .socializing  and  orienta- 
tion for  the  first  six  weeks  have  support  for 
the  next  most  stre.ssful  time  in  November 


when  essays  are  due  and  exams  are  coming,  j 
Students  who  stress  academics  at  first  have  nol 
one  to  turn  to  when  things  heat  up,".  I 
She  adds  that  too  much  socializing  is  ill-  I 
advised,  "If  there's  ton  much  socializing,  you 
graduate  at  Christmas.  Put  your  friends  on 
hold  in  mid-October,  but  at  least  you  know  | 
they're  there." 

Two  of  the  students  in  Brown's  survey  ex- 
pressed apprehension  about  getting  to  know 
their  way  around  campus  and  around  Ottawa, 
Some  students  "feel  intimidated  by  the  size  of 
Carleton,  "  says  Brown,  especially  those  from 
small  towns.  "As  one  mother  said  to  me, 
never  mind  the  campus,  its  just  Ottawa.' " 
Three  of  the  students  expres.sed  concern  about 
hacking  through  the  red  tape  of  registration. 

Pfeiffer  says  the  personaiit)'  of  the  average 
university  student  may  also  play  a  role  in  ho' 
stress  manifests  itself  "Most  university 
students  are  high  achievers,"  says  Pfeiffer. 
"They  have  high  expectations  of  themselves. 
Parents  have  high  expectations  of  them." 

The  typical  universit)'  student,  says 
Pfeiffer,  is  a  "so-called  type-A  personality." 
The  ambition  and  drive  of  the  t)'pe-A  in- 
dividual makes  her/him  nol  only  successful, 
but  stress  and  its  related  disorders  are  a  by- 
product of  her/his  success, 

Stress-related  disorders  such  as  stomach 
ulcers,  tension  headaches  and  sleep  disorders 
are  common  among  students  says  Pfeiffer.  He 
adds  these  are  real,  physiological  disturbances, 
but  the  illnesses  are  psychosomatic,  caused  by 
the  stress  that  is  created  in  the  student  s  mind. 

"There  has  been  a  trend  in  the  last  decade 
for  stress- related  illness  to  become  more  ap- 
parent." says  Pfeiffer.  He  believes  that 
students,  as  well  as  universities,  are  becoming  i 
more  career-oriented,  and  students  fear  that 
academic  failure  will  limit  their  career  choices. ' 

"Younger  people  are  feeling  the  onset  of 
things  like  ulcers,"  he  says. 

Kevin  Bourns,  coordinator  of  the  Peer 
Counselling  Centre,  says  that  the  stress- 
relaxation  workshops  they  hold  in  conjunction 
with  the  UCS  are  always  fiill. 

"The  whole  first-year  experience  can  be 
overwhelming,  '  says  Bourns  The  workshops 
emphasize  strategies  for  decreasing  stress  — 
exerci.se.  proper  diet  and  self  indulgence. 

Vince  Gianndrea,  director  of  DCS,  says  the 
best  stress-beating  strategy  is  to  learn  to  con- 
trol what  you  can.  "Backtrack  and  look  at 
what  you  can  control,  given  your  time  and 
resources,  and  pursue  the  aspects  you  have 
control  over."  he  suggests. 

Brown's  study  indicated  that  some  anx- 
ieties first-year  students  face  were  nol  commoni 
to  all.  The  three  easiest  things  about  university! 
life,  the  study  revealed  were  meeting  new  pen- ' 
pie,  campus  orientation  and  managing  a 
workload. 
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SPORTS 

Profile  —  the  1 986  football  Ravens 


by  David  Scanlan 

As  the  Carleton  Ravens  football  team 
begins  its  gruelling  training  camp  this 
week,  two  things  concern  coach  Wayne 
"Ace"  Powell:  overconfidence  and  the  knee 
of  Cam  Collins. 

Powell  can  curb  the  cockiness  that 
might  be  expected  following  a  year  in 
which  the  Ravens  went  all  the  way  to  the 
Vanier  Cup  semi-final. 

But  only  a  doctor  can  help  quarterback 
Collins  who  injured  his  knee  on  the  first  day 
of  training  camp  Monday.  "He  was  just  do- 
ing a  simple  shuffle  drill,  but  it  gave  in," 
said  Powell. 

The  injury  was  to  the  same  knee  that 
Collins  hurt  before  the  playoffs  last  year. 
Powell  expects  him  to  miss  the  exhibition 
season  but  says  he  should  be  able  to  play  in 
the  season  opener  against  Concordia.  To 
help  offset  the  injury,  Collins  is  to  undergo 
several  weeks  of  physiotherapy  and  will  i 
wear  a  knee  brace  for  the  duration  of  the  : 
season. 

Despite  Collins'  troubles,  Powell  is  \ 
pleased  with  his  team's  blend  of  solid  I 
veterans  and  promising  rookies.  He  also  ; 
hopes  the  two-a-day  workouts  will  weed  out  \ 
any  of  the  116  players  who  aren't  capable  of  ■ 
playing  at  the  university  level.  "A  guy 
might  look  pretty  good  at  the  beach,  but 
what  can  he  do  in  battle?" 

Here's  how  the  Ravens  shape  up  for 
1986.  a  year  which  should  see  the  Ravens 
retain  their  Ontario-Quebec  conference 
crown: 

QUARTERBACK 

Healthy,  Collins  is  a  solid  quarterback 
with  an  accurate  throwing  arm.  If  he  can't 
recover  for  the  season,  the  Ravens  could  be 
in  serious  trouble.  His  replacement  would 
probably  be  Steve  Fretwell.  a  Laurentian 
High  School  student,  who  transferred  from 
Western.  But  he  doesn't  have  a  lot  of  star- 
ting experience.  Don  Gerry,  who  played 
with  the  Hamilton  Hurricanes  of  the  On- 
tario Junior  Football  League  is  also  at 
camp.  Powell  admits  passing  is  his  biggest 
concern  at  this  stage.  "You  have  to  have  the 
pivot.  I  just  hope  the  other  guys  can  pull 
together." 
RUNNINGBACKS 

With  the  backfield  the  Ravens  have 
now,  they  may  not  even  need  a  quarter- 
back. Returning  backs  Mark  Brown,  Mark 
Skidmore  and  Clark  Oliver  will  be  joined  by 
Mike  Shearon.  who  led  the  Ontario  Junior 
Football  League  in  mshing  last  year. 
Powell  has  also  been  impressed  with 
rookies  Rob  Campagana,  who  scored  the 
highest  of  all  backs  in  speed  and  endurance 
tests,  and  Neil  Hunt  of  Montreal.  The  tradi- 
tionally pass-oriented  Ravens  may  have  to 
earn  their  yards  on  the  ground  this  year. 
RECEIVERS 

All  star  John  Dawley  will  never  be 
replaced.  That  said.  Joe  Bamabe  and  An- 
drew Murray,  a  transfer  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  British  Columbia,  will  lead  the  outside 
receivers.  Veterans  Peter  Kennedy  and  Jim 
Perkins  are  also  back.  Powell  has  been  im- 
pressed in  the  new  camp  by  rookies  Dave 
Blackwood  of  Kanata  and  Mark  Finlay 
from  Confederation  High  School.  The 
Ravens  have  some  dependable  inside 
receivers.  Mark  Wilson  is  back  for  a  fifth 
year,  while  Leo  Benvenuti  and  Danny 
Massie  are  in  their  third  camp.  Bruce 
Sevigny  has  been  moved  from  the  defen- 
sive backfield  and  will  also  be  on  the  inside 
receiving  corps. 
OFFENSIVE  LINE 

Fifth-year  veterans  Kerry  McCowell 
and  Kevin  McKerrow  pleased  Powell  when 
they  decided  to  return  to  bolsttr  (ht  niicn- 
sive  line.  Helping  them  out  will  \>v  .ill-^Uir 
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Both  ptayen  and  coaches  are  opiimisuc  about  the  1986  Carieton  Ravens'  chances  of  success. 


Angus  Donnelly,  back  after  an  unsuccessful 
tr\'Out  with  the  Ottawa  Rough  Riders.  He'll 
be  at  the  right  tackle  spot,  while  Joe  Mac- 
Donald  should  be  at  the  other  tackle  posi- 
tion. Ron  Wilson  and  Brian  Baskerville  are 
the  other  veterans. 

But  Powell  has  some  promising  young 
behemoths  as  well.  Watch  for  rookies  Tim 
Mills.  Tim  Sonneburg  and  Jim  Cunn- 
ingham. "These  guys  know  the  older  guys 
will  be  moving  on  next  year  and  they'll  be 
ready  to  take  over,"  says  Powell. 
LINEBACKERS 

This  could  be  a  problem  spot  for  the 
Ravens  with  Tom  Timlin  and  Lorne  Wat- 
ters  moving  on.  Powell  is  hoping  third  year 
player  Andre  Schad,  brother  of  Los 
Angeles  Rams  draft  pick  Mike  Schad,  can 


Potential  players 
ready  to  work 


by  Ron  Ketcheson 

With  a  promising  season  ahead  of 
them,  the  Ravens  are  practising  with  great 


lead  the  linebackers.  He'll  be  lining  up  enthusiasm  and  determination.  Under  Ace 


beside  veterans  Dave  Harr,  Bob  Forest. 
Tim    Bauer.    Mike   Lianos   and  Mark 
Bourgeau. 
DEFENSIVE  LINE 

Hulking  noseguard  and  football 
philosopher  John  Hurley  will  be  back  for  a 
fifth  year  to  gobble  up  opposing  running 


Powell's  direction,  the  practice  sessions 
appear  organized  and  methodical. 


regard.  McCowell  has  the  distinction  of 
being  Powell's  first  recruited  player. 

Along  with  other  Raven  stalwarts  such 
as  all-star  Angus  Donnelly,  McCowell  has 
worked  hard  in  the  off-season  to  develop 
strength  and  stamina.  He  predicts  his  ef- 
forts, along  with  "our  great  combination  of 


With  military-like  precision,  groups  of  backs  and  receivers"  will  add  up  to  a  well 
players  clad  in  multi-colored  jerseys  ad-  balanced  offensive  unit. 


vance  around  the  field  from  one  station  to 
another.  A  loud  horn  signals  them  to  move 
on  to  the  next  coach,  who  promptly 


backs.  He'll  be  flanked  by  Geoff  Meadley  engages  them  in  yet  another  exercise.  In 
and  Randy  Allen  on  the  three  man  front,  spite  of  this  strenuous  daily  challenge,  the 


McCowell  is  optimistic  about  the 
Ravens'  chances  this  year  and  makes  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  he  is  "looking  for  a 
ring"  this  year.  However,  like  the  other 
Ravens  he  will  play  the  season  "one  game 


Shawn  Rapley  and  Barry  Bassingthwaite  players  reflect  a  positive  attitude.  This  is  at  a  time". 


will  also  be  back.  Two  rookies.  Mike 
Philbrick  and  John  Babro,  have  impressed 
Powell  so  far. 
DEFENSIVE  BACKS 


their  commitment  to  winning. 

Veteran  Kerry  McCowell.  now  in  his 
fifth  season  with  the  Ravens,  is  looking 
forward  to  another  winning  year.  During 


While  Dave  Dawson  will  be  missed  in  his  years  with  the  Ravens,  the  team  has 
the  secondary,  the  Ravens  should  be  solid  steadily  developed  into  a  solid  contender, 
here.  Pat  York  will  be  the  rover  again.  In  his  first  few  years  with  the  team 
while  the  solid  Frank  Bastianelli  will  be  at  McCowell  says  "a  country  club  at- 
one half.  The  other  half  should  be-  Jim  mosphere"  prevailed.  "Winning  or  losing 
Lianos. 

At  the  corners,  Moustafi  Ah  and  Jeff  long  as  players  could  participate  in  "beer 
Younghusband  will  battle  Brion  Fahey,  and  pizza  nights"  there  was  no  reason  to 
who  will  juggle  football  and  politics  this  worry  much  about  winning, 
year.  Fahey  is  the  student  council's  finance       That  attitude,  according  to  McCowell, 
commissioner.  has  been  replaced  by  a  serious  approach  to 

The  fastest  player  in  camp  was  the  game.  No  longer  are  players  so 
newcomer  Mike  Allen  from  a  school  in  amused  on  film  nights  when  their  games 
Minnesota.  Allen  was  timed  at  4.5  seconds  are  reviewed  and  mistakes  highlighted, 
for  the  over  40  yards.  "The  eye  in  the  sky",  as  McCowell  refers 

KICKING  to  the  camera  equipment,  spares  no  one. 

Jeff  Morris  will  be  back  though  Powell  He  attributes  the  success  of  the  Ravens 
isn't  sure  if  he'll  li.indlf  the  punting  and  in  recent  years  to  a  number  of  factors  but 
place  kicking.  Jnhn  IVlorre  and  Mark  primarily  to  Powell's  recruiting  efforts. 
O'Neil  may  relieve  Morris  of  one  of  his  "Ace  has  done  a  great  job  with  recruiting, 
duties,  probably  place  kicking.  O  He  sure  sold  the  program  to  me."  In  this 


Some  of  the  more  promising  rookies 
this  year  include  former  Ottawa  Sooner 
running  back  Mike  Shearon  and  offensive 
lineman  Tim  Mills.  Both  are  eager  to  con- 
tribute to  the  team  and  they  are  impressed 
by  the  organization  and  football  savvy  of 
the  coaching  staff. 

Shearon,  who  ran  for  1,066  yards  last 
year  with  the  Sooners.  will  add  depth  to  an 
was  not  so  important  then,"  he  recalls.  As  already  potent  backfield.  From  his  point  of 

view,  veterans  Clark  Oliver  and  Mark 
Brown  are  impressive  runners.  However, 
Shearon  appears  to  be  a  competitive  in- 
dividual with  a  strong  desire  "to  play".  The 
outcome  should  be  interesting. 

For  Mills,  being  a  rookie  lineman  is  not 
an  enviable  position.  "You  can't  be  over- 
confident here."  says  Mills,  who  has  to 
compet  e  with  a  host  of  solid  veterans. 

While  Mills  acknowledged  that  "every 
rookie  is  nervous",  he  intends  to  benefit 
from  his  experience  by  learning  as  much 
as  possible  about  his  position.  At  19,  Mills 
appears  to  have  the  size  and  the  desire  to 
help  the  Ravens.  □ 
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Do  you  want  to ... 

Ddiver  your  message  to  12,000  readers  every  week? 
Take  advantage  of  the  best  advertising  deal  in  town? 
Reach  the  student  population  at  Carleton  University? 

Sure  you  do! 

Call  Chadatan  Advextisiiig  at  564-7479 . 


Learning  is  a 
Lifelong  Process 

Join  us  at  Carleton  University  this  fall  and 
winter  and  make  it  a  part  of  your  life! 

A  busy  schedule  can  often  make  it  difficult  to  attend 
classes  on  campus.  Instructional  television  (in)  allows 
you  to  study  in  your  own  home  and  at  a  time  suitable 
to  you. 

University  degree  CTedit  courses  are  broadcast  each  week 
throughout  die  academic  year  over  Channel  15,  on 
both  Ottawa  and  Skyline  cablevision  networks. 

This  year,  we  are  pleased  to  bring  die  following  courses 
to  you: 

•  English  and  Cononental  Texts 

•  French-Canadian  Texts  ftom  the  End  of  die 
19th  Century  to  the  Present 

•  Introduction  to  Political  Science 

•  Children's  Literature 

•  The  Canadian  City:  Internal  Structure  and 
Contemporary  Problems 

•  Deadi  and  Afterlife 

•  Natural  History 

•  Introducrion  to  Social  Psychology 

•  The  United  States  in  the  20di  Century,  I,  to  1940 

•  Introducrion  to  Social  Welfare 

•  Geography  of  Tourism 

for  more  information  and  a  free  copy  of  die  detailed 
course  listmg,  call  die  School  of  Continuing  Educarion 
in  umt  at  564-6660.  Btoadcasts  begin  die  week  of  ' 
September  8. 


Carleton  University  also  ofifers  a  wide  variety  of 
on-campus  aedit  and  non-credit  courses.  Registrarion 
for  aU  courses  begins  in  August.  Call  us  at  564-6660 
for  more  informaoon. 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Room  302,  Adminislration  Building 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIS  5B6 


CARLETON  UNIVERSITY 


Biathalon  Blues 


425  athletes  participated  in  lag  Sunday's  rainy  biathalon. 
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by  Ron  Ketcheson 
and  Rob  Warner 

If  anyone  was  disappointed  about  the 
loss  of  the  swimming  event  in  Sunday's 
National  Capital  Triathalon  (NCT),  it 
wasn't  the  spectators.  They  were  treated 
to  an  exciting  "biathalon"  race  involving 
425  athletes  who  performed  well  in  spite 
of  adverse  weather  conditions. 

The  NCT  was  reduced  to  a  biathalon 
because  the  insurance  company  covering 
the  event  refused  to  insure  the  swim  por- 
tion of  the  race.  The  high  pollution  levels 
in  the  Rideau  River,  where  the  1,500 
metre  swim  was  to  be  held  were  to  blame. 

Originally,  the  swim  was  to  be  followed 
by  a  40  kilometre  cycle  and  a  10  kilometre 
run.  Instead,  the  race  began  with  the  run 
and  finished  with  the  cycling  event. 

Augie  Marmelo,  23,  of  Toronto,  who 
won  the  race  in  a  time  of  1:40:06, 
benefited  from  the  absence  of  swimming 
in  Sunday's  race.  Marmelo  says  swimming 
is  his  weakest  event. 

Ottawa's  Rick  Hellard,  20,  led  the  race 
for  some  time  before  succumbing  to 
Marmelo  and  second  place  finisher,  Kevin 
MacKinnon  of  Scarborough.  Hellard 
finished  in  third  place  in  1:41:49,  .08 
seconds  behind  MacKinnon. 

The  entire  race  was  run  in  the  rain, 
making  traction  a  slight  problem  during 
the  cycling  event.  But  according  to 
Marmelo,  the  wind  presented  an  even 
greater  problem  than  the  wet  conditions. 

The  winner  of  the  women's  division  of 
the  biathalon  was  former  Carleton  student 
Lynne  Bermel.  After  building  up  a  strong 
lead  in  the  opening  10  kilometre  run, 
Bermel  maintained  a  steady  pace  during 
the  cycling  portion  and  finished  well  ahead 
of  the  other  female  competitors, 

'My  worst  event  is  the  swim",  said 
Bermel  who,  like  Marmelo,  expressed  lit- 
tle regret  about  the  cancelled  swim  portion 
of  the  race.  Of  the  two  events  that  were 
staged  Sunday,  Bermel  said,  the  bike  race 
was  the  most  difficult  for  her.  Powerful 
headwinds  and  the  rain  slowed  the  racers 
significantly  as  they  moved  along  the  Air- 
port Parkway. 

Surprisingly,  Bermel  has  not  been  com- 
peting for  very  long  as  a  triathalon  athlete 
but  showed  early  potential  when  she  plac- 
ed fifth  in  her  second  triathalon  a  year  ago. 
Since  then  she  has  participated  in  eight 
triathalons. 

Bermel  now  works  for  Public  Affairs  at 
Canadian  Forces  Base  Downsview  in 
Toronto.  There  she  trains  regularly  with 
two  male  counterparts  whom  she  refers  to 
as  "a  chiropractor  and  a  policeman".  She 


plans  to  continue  her  training  and  to  com- 
pete in  future  triathalons. 

Although  most  of  the  participants  in 
the  biathalon  were  not  overly  concerned 
about  the  deletion  of  the  swimming  event 
some  competitors  were  disappointed 
Elaine  Burke,  Media  Relations  Officer 
with  the  NCT  Committee,  estimated  that 
about  100  competitors  withdrew  from  the 
competition  because  the  swim  portion  of 
the  triathalon  had  been  cancelled. 

There  was  also  some  speculation  about 
how  the  race  might  have  ended  if  the 
swimming  had  been  included.  "Dropping 
the  swim  section  of  the  race  gave  the  ad- 
vantage to  those  competitors  who  are  not 
good  swimmers,"  said  Burke.  She  added 
that  third  place  finisher.  Rick  Hellard 
whom  she  described  as  a  "strong  swim 
mer",  might  have  placed  better  than  third 
if  the  swim  had  been  staged. 

Shahram  Akhtar.  a  29  year  old 
Carleton  graduate,  was  also  convinced 
that  the  finish  would  have  been  different 
had  the  swimming  portion  of  the  race  not 
been  cancelled.  "The  number  one  place 
where  time  gains  are  made  is  in  the 
water".  Akhtar  was  unable  to  compete  in 
this  year's  event  because  of  torn  knee 
ligaments. 

Many  would  argue  that  there  are  easier 
or  at  least  faster  ways  to  induce  self 
torture  than  running  triathalons.  Yet 
despite  the  physical  demands  of  the  sport, 
triathalons  are  becoming  increasingly 
popular. 

Wally  Grasmeyer,  a  Carleton 
physiotherapist  said  the  triathalon  "is  a 
tough  event",  but  not  as  bad  as  a  marathon 
in  terms  of  the  physical  stress.  "In  a 
triathalon,  an  athlete  does  not  have  to  de- 
pend so  much  on  one  muscle  group." 

To  avoid  injury,  Grasmeyer  emphasiz- 
ed the  fact  that  "it  takes  a  lot  of  time  to 
train"  for  a  triathalon.  However  the  nature 
of  the  event  still  leaves  participants 
vulnerable  to  a  range  of  problems,  in- 
cluding hypothermia.  This  condition 
sometimes  accompanies  the  swimming  por- 
tion of  the  race. 

In  spite  of  its  popularity,  there  is  some 
doubt  about  the  future  of  the  NCT  Accor- 
ding to  Elaine  Burke,  the  insurance  and 
pollution  problems  have  made  the  event 
increasingly  difficult  to  organize.  She  said 
she  IS  uncertain  about  whether  the  race 
will  be  held  in  the  same  location,  if  at  all 
next  year. 

The  NCT  has  grown  steadily  since  its 
inception  ,n  1983.  This  year  525  com- 
petitors registered  for  the  race  4^5  of 
whom  actually  competed.  There  were  470 
last  year  and  450  in  1984.  q 


A  bleak  future  ahead  for  cycling 


by  Ron  Ketcheson 

The  talent  exists,  but  the  opportunity 
to  compete-  is  lacking.  This  is  the 
unaltered  difficulty  faced  by  those  who 
seek  to  establish  competitive  cycling  at  the 
inter-collegiate  level. 

Cycling  officials  everywhere  are  in 
agreement  about  the  possibilities  and 
potential  for  inter-university  cycling  but 
they  all  recognize  problems  in  estabhshing 
it.  Even  so,  there  is  little  doubt  that  such  a 
development  would  greatly  enhance  the 
sport. 

Bruce  Timmerman,  .Director  of  Educa- 
tion and  Information  for  the  850  member 
Ottawa  Bicycle  Club  says  universities 
represent  "one  of  the  most  untapped 
sources  of  cycling  talent ...  they  could  play 
a  Rey  role  in  developing  competitive  cycl- 
ing". 

The  Ottawa  Bicycle  club,  the  largest  of 
an  estimated  100  cycling  clubs  in  Ontario, 
provides  a  recreational  outlet  for  cyclists 
and  s.erves  as  a  developmental  stage  for 
competitive  racers. 

Paul  Jurbala,  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Ontario  Cycling  Association,  also 
recognizes  the  potential  for  university 
level  cycling  competition,  saying  "The 
prime  age  group  for  competitive  cycling, 
from  20  to  30,  can  be  found  in  the  universi- 
ty". However,  he  was  quick  to  point  out 
the  pitfalls  of  such  a  program. 

According  to  Jurbala.  the  most  fun- 
damental problem  associated  with  inter- 
collegiate cycling  is  to  "generate  sufficient 
interest".  He  says  so  far  "There  has  been 
no  attempt  to  organize  cycling  on  a  broad 
scale  at  the  university  level". 

Other  officials  point  to  a  lack  of  finan- 
cial support  for  university  cycling  as  a 
primary  obstacle.  Dr.  Ray  Johnson,  the 
President  of  the  Ontario  University 
Athletic  Association  (OUAA)  says  "I  have 
had  some  local  requests  to  organize  cylc- 
ing  at  the  university  level,  but  with  the 
budgetary  problems  we  now  face,  it  is  out 
of  the  question.  We  just  don't  have  the  five 
or  six  thousand  dollars  it  would  cost  to 
organize  cycling  meets". 

The  funding,  in  Johnson's  opinion, 
would  have  to  come  from  the  cycling 
associations  themselves  before  the  OUAA 
would  take  any  steps  towards  official 
organization. 

In  addition  to  the  obstacles  presented 
by  tight  budgets,  competitive  cycling  in 
the  university  appears  to  be  limited  by  the 
scheduling  of  major  cycling  events.  Inter- 
collegiate competitors  would  therefore 
find  it  difficult  to  arrange  meets  involving 
top  national  and  international  amateur 
cyclists. 

Both  Lister  Farrar,  the  Technical 
Director  of  the  Canadian  Cycling  Associa- 
tion and  National  Team  Coordinator, 
Patrick  Healy  agree  that  scheduling  is  a 
significant  problem  for  inter-collegiate 
cycling.  "The  scheduling  of  the  university 
year  makes  it  inappropriate  for  the  univer- 
sity student  to  compete  in  cycling  events", 
says  Farrar. 

University  students  who  are  members 
of  the  National  Cycling  Team  already  face 
the  difficulty  of  finding  enough  time  to 
study  and  train.  Most  are  unable  to.  "In 
most  cases  national  team  members  are  on- 
ly able  to  complete  one  semester  of  their 
studies  per  year,"  says  Healy. 

In  regard  to  formalized  cycling  pro- 
grams at  the  inter-collegiate  level,  Healy 
does  not  forsee  any  immediate 
developments.  Such  a  program  "may  be 
far  down  the  road  in  terms  of  reality".  In- 
stead he  emphasizes  the  establishment  of 
cycling  at  the  high  school  level  where  the 


sport  could  be  viewed  primarily  as  a 
recreational  activity. 

Although  the  current  trends  in  com- 
petitive cycling  do  not  include  the  univer- 
sities, cycling  enthusiasts  are  still  free  to 
investigate  their  own  alternatives.  In  the 
meantime,  thoughts  about  Carleton's  first 
cycling  team  can  probably  be  classified  as 
wishful  thinking. 

For  those  who  would  like  an  opportuni- 
ty to  take  a  closer  look  at  competitive  cycl- 
ing, the  Canadian  National  Cycling  Cham- 
pionships will  be  held  in  Ottawa  this  year. 
September  4 -7.  ^^-r,.,^  □ 


Competicive  universiiy  qrding  Ijcki  funding  and  or^ization. 


Soccer  team  for  Carleton's  women 


by  Lynn  Marchildon 

The  number  of  womens'  sports  teams 
will  be  catching  up  with  that  of  mens'  on 
September  8,  when  Carleton's  womens' 
soccer  team  holds  its  first  practice. 

The  idea  of  a  women's  team  began  last 
year,  according  to  Gail  Blake,  Assistant 
Director  of  Athletics.  She  says  in  an  effort 
to  encourage  more  women  to  participate  in 
sports  at  the  university  level,  the  Athletics 
Board  "decided  to  earmark  soccer  as  a 
potential  sport  for  varsity  status."  The  idea 
became  a  reality  in  June  when  coach  David 
Kent  approached  the  athletics  department 
with  an  offer  to  start  up  a  women's  team. 

Kent,  who  is  entering  his  eighth  year  of 
coaching,  has  been  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  three  other  collegiate  women's 
soccer  teams.  He  started  teams  in  St. 
John's  University  in  New  York  City.  Em- 
manuel University  in  Boston,  Dawson  Col- 
lege in  Montreal  and  has  also  spent  two 


David  Kent 


years  coaching  at  Concordia. 

He  played  four  years  as  a  fullback  on 
the  St.  John's  varsity  soccer  team  in  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletics  Association 
(NCAA).  Kent  recently  moved  to  Ottawa 
from  Montreal  and  works  as  a  sales 
representative  at  CFGO. 

Kent  says  his  strategy  for  the  team's 
first  year  is  simply  to  have  a  good  season 
"so  people  understand  the  game  and  enjoy 
being  part  of  a  team."  Though  he  only 


needs  16  to  20  players  for  the  line  up,  Kent 
says  "the  idea  is  all  positive"  and  en- 
courages players  of  all  skill  levels  to  come 
out. 

This  year  the  team,  which  will  have 
club  rather  than  varsity  status,  will  be 
playing  five  games  against  teams  in  the 
Ontario  Women's  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
Association.  Blake  says  the  Carleton  club 
will  most  likely  gain  varsity  status  next 
year  and  become  the  association's  twelfth 
member. 

The  team  will  also  be  playing  three 
games  against  local  women's  senior  teams. 

Blake  says  soccer  was  chosen  as  the 
eighth  women's  team  at  Carleton  "because 
of  the  growth  of  soccer  for  women  in  high 
schools.  Those  people  are  now  going  to  be 
looking  for  a  place  to  play  at  the  university 
level." 

The  team's  first  game  is  scheduled  at 
Queen's  University,  September  20  at  2 
p.m.  D 


Television  may  cover  university  sports 


by  Graeme  Peppier 

An  increase  in  television  coverage  of 
university  sporting  events  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  could  materialize  if  a  local 
broadcasting  station's  application  for  in- 
dependence is  granted  by  the  Canadian 
Radio  Television  and  Telecommunications 
Commission  (CRTC). 

Gerry  Janz,  Operations  Manager  at 
CHRO-TV  serving  regional  Ottawa,  says 
that  the  station  has  applied  for  dis- 
qualification from  the  CBC  which  oversees 
many  affiliate  stations  in  the  region.  The 
move  would  allow  the  station  to  devise  its 
own  programming  schedule  and  this,  it  is 
anticipated,  will  include  increased 
coverage  of  university  athletic  events  in 
the  province. 

"College  sports  v/ill  be  a  priority  in  the 
overall  package  we're  presenting  (to  the 
CRTC),"  says  Janz  who  rates  the  CHRO's 
chances  of  obtaining  its  request  as  ex- 
cellent. "If  we  obtain  what  we  want,  then 
well  be  covering  the  sports." 

As  part  of  the  programming  package 
presented  to  the  CRTC,  which  includes 
news,  drama,  comedy  and  other  types  of 
programming,  Janz  explained  that  they 
have  promised  to  show  a  specific  number 
of  university  sporting  events.  Given  CRTC 
approval,  they  would  be  obligated  to  meet 


their  programming  commitments. 

Provision  of  alternative  broadcasting  is 
the  major  objective  of  CHRO  if  it  obtains 
its  requested  status.  Viewers  could  expect 
to  see  the  more  commonly  televised  events 
such  as  football  and  basketball  but  might 
also  expect  to  see  sporting  events  that  are 
not  commonly  televised. 

The  CRTC  will  be  holding  hearings  in- 
to the  matter  in  early  December,  accor- 
ding to  Mid  Canada  Television  (MCTV) 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 
George  Lund.  MCTV  is  the  parent  com- 
pany of  CHRO.  Lund  says  CHRO  is  only 
one  of  six  stations  who  have  submitted 
similar  requests  and  the  decision  as  to 
which  stations  will  have  their  applications 
upheld  won't  appear  until  the  early  spring 
of  1987. 

Final  changes  in  the  programming  are 
not  expected  to  come  into  effect  for 
another  year  according  to  Lund.  CHRO 
plans  to  gradually  accentuate  its  reporting 
of  university  sports  in  anticipation  of  a 
decision  in  their  favor  by  the  CRTC. 

"Viewers  could  look  forward  to  having 
regular  two  or  three  hour  broadcasts  every 
Saturday  and  Sunday,"  says  Lund.  "Fur- 
thermore, we  are  expecting  to  include  a 
full  diversity  of  sports  such  as  racquet 
sports,  swimming,  and  track  and  field  on 
top  of  the  traditionally  telecast  events." 


Once  recognized.  CHRO  expects  to 
benefit  from  the  experience  of  station 
CHCH  in  Hamilton,  which  is  closely 
associated  with  MCTV.  CHCH  has  had 
ample  success  covering  university 
athletics  in  Southern  Ontario.  Currently. 
CHCH  has  an  agreement  with  the  Ontario 
universities  to  telecast  inter-university 
sporting  events.  As  a  partner  in  the  ap- 
plication with  CHRO,  the  stations  together 
will  be  trying  to  extend  that  agreement. 

Paul  Armstrong,  the  head  of  Sports  In- 
formation at  Carleton  University,  sees 
many  benefits  to  increased  exposure  of 
athletics,  particularly  in  those  events  in 
which  Carleton  students  are  participating. 

Such  a  development  should  bring  a  lot 
more  people  out  to  various  sports  activities 
around  campus  and  will  make  them  more 
aware  of  those  activities  around  campus, 
says  Armstrong.  He  added  that  having 
people  watch  Carleton's  athletes  compete 
on  television  would  benefit  the  athletes 
and  serve  to  promote  the  school. 

According  to  Lund.  MCTV's  current 
schedule  does  not  feature  Ottawa  univer- 
sities. However,  success  with  the  CRTC 
application  will  lead  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
universities  in  future  sports  broad- 
casting. Q 
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Calgary  athletes  to 
receive  drug  tests 


t^usde-building  steroids  have  t)«ome  a  great  temptation  in  competitive  spom. 


by  Charlatan  staff 

There  was  a  time  when  top  athletes 
had  to  depend  entirely  on  extensive  train- 
ing and  natural  ability  in  their  pursuit  of 
excellence. 

Today,  under  the  pressure  to  achieve 
and  to  maintain  top  performance  levels, 
many  athletes  have  gone  beyond  this  sim- 
ple formula.  Dissatisfied  with  their  own 
natural  potential,  they  turn  to  drug  use  to 
enhance  their  performance. 

In  spite  of  the  serious  health  risits  in- 
volved, many  athletes  have  now  included 
the  use  of  steroids  as  part  of  their  training 
regime.  This  trend  has  been  noted  at  the 
University  of  Calgary  which  has  become 
Canada's  first  university  to  conduct  drug 
tests  on  all  inter-collegiate  athletes. 

The  Athletic  Director  for  the  Universi- 
ty of  Calgary,  Dr.  Bob  Corran,  stressed 
that  the  testing  program  has  been  im- 
plemented to  enforce  the  University's  un- 
written policy  against  drug  use.  The  pro- 
gram, which  includes  an  emphasis  on 
education,  promises  to  formalize  the 
University  of  Calgary's  stand  against 
performance-enhancing  drugs,  especially 
steroids. 

Steroids  are  used  by  some  athletes  to 
build  muscle  mass  and  strength.  However, 
the  side  effects  of  the  drug  can  be  poten- 
tially damaging  to  the  liver  and  heart. 
Depending  on  the  amount  of  steroids 


taken  and  the  frequency  of  their  use,  other 
adverse  effects  such  as  sterility  for  male 
users  could  occur. 

Carleton's  Athletic  Director.  Keith 
Harris,  agreed  in  principle  with  Calgary's 
drug  testing  program  but  foresaw  pro- 
blems in  establishing  a  similar  program  at 
Carleton. 

"We  agree  to  the  CIAU's  regulations  on 
drug  testing,  but  quite  frankly  such  a  pro- 
gram is  beyond  our  financial  scope  at  this 
time.  Harris  added.  "1  understand  that 
conventional  drug  testing  can  cost  up  to 
$200.00  per  test.  This  would  add  up  to 
thousands  of  dollars." 

Calgary  overcame  this  cost  barrier 
through  the  use  of  their  own  facilities  at 
the  School  of  Physical  Education.  They 
also  receive  extensive  government  fund- 
ing from  the  province  of  Alberta,  which 
will  be  hosting  the  1988  Winter  Games. 

Harris  also  pointed  out  that  an  effective 
drug  testing  program  would  have  to  be 
maintained  on  an  ongoing  basis  and  should 
involve  some  random  testing  as  "a  threat 
element".  Otherwise  athletes  could  resume 
drug  habits  without  risk. 

"Kids  feel  tremendous  pressure  to  take 
steroids  because  they  feel  other  athletes 
are."  said  Harris.  He  hoped  that  attitudes 
like  this  could  be  eliminated  through  bet- 
ter education  programs.  In  the  long-term, 
this  may  be  the  most  logical  solution  to  the 
growing  temptation  of  drug  use.  □ 
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Pizza:  a  slice  of  the 
not-quite-so-good  life 


by  Larry  Munn 

It's  Saturday  night.  You  and  a  few 
friends  have  just  ended  the  evening  by 
wolfing  down  a  large  combination  pizza. 
This  large  feast,  which  is  a  North 
American  ritual,  satisfies  that  enormous 
appetite  you  stimulated  at  the  local  pub. 
The  question  is  -  was  the  decision  to 
order  a  pizza  a  wise  one  or  at  least  a 
reasonable  choice? 

Nutritionally,  pizza  has  received  a  lot  of 
controversial  reports.  Nutritionists  have 
referred  to  it  as  junk  food  while  other 
leading  authorities  in  the  field  such  as  the 
Canada  Food  Guide  claim  it  is  a  well- 
balanced  food  including  all  four  food 
groups.  So  which  is  it,  a  poor  choice  of 
nutriton  or  a  relatively  good  choice? 

It's  true  pizza  is  comprised  of  the  four 
food  groups  but  what  exactly  is  the  nutri- 
tional quality  of  these  foods?  Let's  examine 
the  ingredients  of  a  pizza  starting  with  the 
crust. 

A  pizza  cmst  is  made  out  of  white  flour 
dough.  White  flour  is  milled  from  whole 
grains  so  that  it  can  be  stored  for  long 
periods  without  becoming  rancid.  The 
whole  grain  consists  of  three  parts:  the 
bran,  the  outside  part  that  contains  the 
fiber;  the  endosperm  which  contains 
starch;  and  the  germ  which  is  high  in 
nutrients  such  as  vitamins  and  minerals. 
When  the  grain  is  milled  into  white  flour 
all  that  is  left  is  the  endosperm,  the  starchy 
part.  As  for  enriched  flour,  a  few  vitamins 
are  added  to  what  originally  had  over  20 
nutrients.  So  the  pizza  crust  has  few,  if  any 
nutrients  and  plenty  of  starch  which 
translates  into  empty  calories. 

Starch  is  a  fiberless  form  of  car- 
bohydrates that  does  not  move  through 
the  intestines  well  when  being  digested, 
The  digestive  track  becomes  sluggish 
which  may  cause  bloating  as  a  result  of 
clogged  intestines.  Your  metabolism 
becomes  less  efficient  and  you  start  to  gain 
those  mystery  pounds.  You  can  wallpaper 
your  walls  with  this  flour  paste  so  imagine 
what  it  does  inside  your  intestines. 


Next  on  the  list  of  ingredients  of  pizza 
is  the  sauce  which  is  loaded  with  sodium 
or  salt.  Sodium  has  several  different  ef- 
fects on  our  body.  One  of  these  is  an  in- 
crease in  blood  pressure  which  can  trigger 
strokes  and  heart  disease.  Sodium  also 
makes  you  retain  excessive  amounts  of 
water  which  gives  you  that  bloated  or  puf- 
fy look. 

The  type  of  meat  that  is  usually  found 
on  a  pizza  is  pepperonni  or  some  other 
kind  of  sausage  meat.  These  are  prepared 
meats  which  have  sodium  nitrite  to 
preserve  them  and  to  give  them  that  red, 
meaty  look  rather  than  their  less  appealing 
natural  greyish  look  created  by  their  high 
fat  content.  Nitrites  combine  with  amines 
in  the  body  to  form  nitrosamines  which 
has  been  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent 
cancer-causing  agents  yet  discovered. 

You  can't  go  wrong  with  the  vegetables 
on  pizza  which  are  a  good  supply  of 
vitamins  and  minerals.  They  are  oven- 
baked  so  little  of  their  nutrient  value  is 
lost.  But  just  remember  when  you're 
reaching  for  that  take-out  menu  that 
vitamins  make  up  only  a  small  percentage 
of  a  pizza. 

Finally,  the  cheese  topping  of  a  pizza 
may  have  a  certain  amount  of  protein  but 
it  is  also  high  in  saturated  fat  -  the  kind 
that  is  solid  at  room  temperature.  Ex- 
cessive amounts  of  this  type  of  fat  leads  to 
clogged  arteries  which,  in  turn,  cause 
heart  attacks.  It  is  also  stored  as  body  fat 
as  is  any  excessive  amount  of  calories  that 
are  not  used.  Body  fat  can  be  found  in  the 
form  of  protein,  carbohydrates  or  fats,  and 
is  stored  until  the  body  needs  it  as  energy. 

Loading  up  on  empty  calories  late  in 
the  evening  will  only  help  enhance  that 
Pitsbury  Dough  Boy  appearance  with  the 
added  possibility  of  heart  disease.  Next 
time  you've  got  the  munchies  and  nothing 
else  will  do,  try  some  raw  vegetables  to 
curb  your  appetite.  Your  body  will  still 
respect  you  in  the  morning  for  it.  D 


Hello.  Please  do  not  hang  up^  you  have  come  to 


the  right  place.  The  Charlatan  ad  production 
people  (  ME)  need  helping  hands  to  learn  to  do 
ad  design  and  layout. 
No  experience  necessary. 
1  [  For  more  info,  please  call  me,  Jqplie,  in  the  ad 
!  \  dept.,  or  come  up  and  see  me  (look  for  red  hair) . 
Thank  you. 
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EXPERIENCED  OR  NOVICE 
ROWERS  Am  COX  WAINS 

PH  ONE 

DAV\D-XX5-  i(.H6 
AKIRA 


MARC 
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PLEASE  WRITE  COMMENTS, 
COMPLAINTS,  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
IN  THE  SPACE  BELOW. 


□ 


(WRITE  LEGIBLY) 


What  can  you  do  when  you're  fed  up  with. 

•  long  lines  at  registration 

•  trying  to  study  in  a  cramped  library 

•  not  being  able  to  afford  a  bus  pass 

•  landlords  that  don't  rent  to  students 

All  these  problems  add  up  to  a  lot  of  frustration! 
Don't  just  complain,  come  up  with  a  solution! 

Get  involved  with  the 
STUDENT  ISSUES  ACTION  COIMMITTEE 
and  change  what  bugs  you  most! 

LOOK  FOR  MEETING  TIMES 
IN  SEPTEMBER! 


IRAVELCUIS 


yOUR  NEW  YORK  PACKAGE  INCLUDES: 

'ROUND  TRIP  MOTORCOACH  TRANSPORTATION 
•ACCOMMODA  TION  A  T  THE  ABERDEEN  HOTEL  FOR  2  NIGHTS 
-HOTEL  TAXES  AND  SERVICE  CHARGES 
■'SERVICE  OF  A  TRAVEL  CUTS  REPRESENTATI 

Payment  Due: 
21  days  in  advance  ■ 


NEW  YORK  CITY  'THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  W0RLD\ 

THANKSGIVING  WEEKEND  DEPARTURE  OCTOBER  THE  lOTH  IN  THE 
EVENING* 

RETURN:  OCTOBER  I3TH  IN  THE  AFTERNOON* 
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CASBYs  move  into 
the  mainstream 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 

There  are  three  advantages  to  watch- 
ing music  award  shows  on  televi- 
sion: 1)  you  don't  get  wet;  2)  you 
avoid  extensive  hearing  damage  caused  by 
screaming  teenage  girls;  and,  3)  if  things 
gef  boring,  you  can  always  change  the 
channel. 

I  wish  I'd  watched  the  CFNY/CBC  pre- 
sentation of  the  CASBY  Awards  (Canadian 
Artists  Selected  by  You)  on  the  tube.  In- 
stead I  spent  the  evening  of  August  15  sog- 
gily  watching  the  outdoor  awards  show  at 
the  Kingswood  Theatre,  20  minutes  north 
of  Toronto. 

The  CASBYs.  formerly  the  U-Knows, 
are  the  six-year-old  brain  child  of  CFNY 
program  director  David  Marsden.  The  aim 
of  the  awards  show  is  to  recognize  new  Ca- 
nadian musical  artists  through  public 
voting. 

Ballots  are  tucked  into  various  Cana- 
dian entertainment  pubhcations  to  be  com- 
pleted and  mailed  away  for  tabulation. 
Each  ballot  suggests  five  potential  artists 
per  category  including  a  blank  for  an  alter- 
native choice. 

The  suggestions,  however,  do  not  rep- 
resent official  nominations,  but  feature  up- 
and-coming  artists  who  are  gaining  promi- 
nence in  the  live  and/or  recorded  music 
scene. 

Unlike  the  industry-sponsored  Juno 
Awards,  which  are  presented  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  selection  committee,  the 
CASBYs  pride  themselves  on  being  a  peo- 
ples' choice  award.  This  focus  on  the  talent 
of  tomorrow  has  proven  very  effective  for 
some  Canadian  acts. 

Chalk  Circle,  who  were  the  recipients 
of  Best  Non-recording  Group  in  1985,  now 
have  a  record  contract  and  a  top  ten  hit 
with  their  single  "April  Fool".  They  also 
received  this  year's  CASBY  award  for  most 
promising  group. 

The  CASBYs  also  recognize  independ- 
ent artists  and  their  respective  record  com- 
panies. This  year's  winners  were  Vis  a  Vis 
—  a  name  to  remember. 

So  have  the  CASBYs  achieved  their 
original  goal  of  supporting  and  promoting 
new  Canadian  music?  Yes. . .  and  no.  This 
year's  performance  was  tight,  energetic 
and  slick— with  the  emphasis  on  slick.  The 
glitz,  however,  doesn't  suit  what  I  see  as 
the  original  aim  of  the  awards.  The  CAS- 
BYs seem  to  have  ignored  original  inten- 
tions and  have  become  a  full-blown  extra- 
vaganza. 

Maybe  the  corporate  sponsorship,  this 
year  provided  by  Heinz,  encourages,  and 
even  demands,  the  type  of  program  into 
which  the  CASBYs  have  evolved.  What- 
ever it  is,  the  awards  seem  to  be  hovering 
with  the  establishment  in  the  livingroom 
at  the  expense  of  the  basement  dwellers. 

The  CASBYs  have  moved  into  the  na- 
tional spectre  but,  to  their  detriment,  they 
still  appear  to  be  maintaining  a  regional 
sensibility.  Granted,  they  were  broadcast 
nationally  on  the  CBC  and  simulcast  on 
more  than  20  radio  Stations  throughout  the 
country.  Still,  the  awards  are  thriving  in  a 
regional  environment.  Darren  Wasylyk,  the 
promotions  director  at  CFNY,  says  "the 
event  is  still  in  limbo  and  the  regional 
flavor  will  disappear  as  the  CASBYs  con- 
tinue to  snowball".  He  says  it's  still  an  ed- 
ucating process  to  build  up  public  aware- 


MUSIOmRDS 


Album  of  the  Year 
Single  of  the  Year 
Group  of  the  Year 

Best  Female  Vocal 

Best  Male  Vocal 

Best  Video 

Most  Promising  Group 
Most  Promising  Male 
Most  Promising  Female 
Best  Independent  Artist 
Best  Non  Recording  Artist 
Best  Album  Art 
Best  Producer 
International  Album 


ness  of  up-and-coming  Canadian  artists 
working  in  all  areas  of  the  country. 

And  finally,  to  comment  on  the  choice 
of  venue,  my  immediate  thoughts  focus  on 
the  evening's  weather.  OK,  outdoor  venues 
run  the  risk  of  being  affected  by  precipita- 
tion, and  who  could  predict  a  day  in  the  life 
of  Noah?  But,  it  all  points  to  planning. 

I'll  forgive  the  Kingswood  staff  for  send- 
ing me  to  three  different  entrances  before 
I  was  given  press  clearance,  but  only  be- 
cause the  girls  at  the  fast-food  kiosk  were 
kind  enough  to  afford  me  my  own  garbage- 
bag  wet  gear. 

It  should  have  been  indoors,  like  last 
year's  show  at  the  Toronto  Convention-  Cen- 
tre. Kingswood  is  not  the  most  accessible 
theatre,  and  with  water  cascading  down  the 
stairs  and  a  press  tent  that  washed  away, 
it  proved  not  to  be  the  most  effective  pro- 
tection from  the  elements.  If  I  was  worried 
about  my  leather  pants,  I  can  imagine  how 
the  CBC  crews  feared  for  their  audio,  vis- 
ual and  lighting  equipment. 

Rubbing  elbows  with  the  likes  of  Paul 
Shaffer,  Dave  Thomas,  Jane  Sibeny,  Dale 
Martingale  and  Luba  does  hold  intrinsic  in- 
terest for  me  as  a  writer  and  supporter  of 
the  Canadian  music  industry  But,  it's 
hardly  enticing  enough  to  drag  me  out 
again,  unless  of  course  neo-preme  suits  are 
provided  with  the  press  kits.  □ 


Jane  Siberry 

Speckless  Sky 
Images  in  Vogue 
In  the  House 
Images  in  Vogue 

Luba 

Bruce  Cockbum 

Bruce  Cockbum 

Call  II  Democracy 
Chalk  Circle 

Michel  Lemieux 

Dianne  Bos 
(Perfect  World) 

Vis  a  Vis 

Monuments  Galore 

The  World  is  a  Ball 
(M+M) 

Speckless  Sky 

Siberry/John  Switzer 

"So" 

Peter  Gabriel 


The  iward-winning  Ctalk  Ciide  v»ill  tie  playing  al  Porter  Hall  on  Seplemba-  Wi 
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new 
morninq 
futons 


581  bank  street 
2303777 


The  futon 
pedestal  bed... 

the  comfortable  alternative. 


Futon. and  frame,  in 
black  or  white  lacquer, 


$250. 


Ottaewa, 


A  professional  shop  in 
the  heart  of  the  Glebe. 

Footwear,  bodywear  & 
accessortes  for  Dance. 
Theatre  &  Recreation. 


77^  Bank  S{  (Upper  Level  I 
Oftawa.  Ontario  K1S  3V5 
(6}3)  233-3225 


ROOM  53 1  UNCEMTRE 
CARLETON  UNOTRSFTY 
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Typesetting 
Design 
Graphics 
Layout 


OTTAWA 


FOLKLORE 
CENTRE^ 


V-l  elebrating  ten  years 
of  service  to  players 
and  students  of 
stringed 
instrumenls 

744  Branson  at  Catling 
Telephone  238-7222 
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DOES  CARLETON 

In  response  to  overwhelming  demand, 
The  Charlatan  has  agreed  to  three 
unprecedented  appearances 
to  give  incoming  and  returning  students 
an  introduction  to  the 
unparalleled  experience  of  working 
on  a  student  newspaper! 

Wednesday,  September  10,  visit 
The  Charlatan  table  on  the 
4th  floor  Unicentre. 

Thursday,  September  18,  drop  by 
The  Charlatan  Open  House 
from  noon  to  8  p.m. 

Monday,  September  22  to 
Friday,  September  26,  attend 
The  Charlatan's 
writing/production/photography 
seminars  throughout  the  week. 

BE  A  PART  OF  IT! 


 TRAVEL 

CUTS 

THANKSGIVING 
EXPRESS  BUS 
TO 
TORONTO 


ONLY  $39.00  RETURN 

•  RETURN  TRANSPORTATION  VIA  VOYAGEDR  MOTOR  COACH 

•DEPARTS  FROM  YOUR  CAMPOS  OCTOBER  9TH  AND  lOTH 
•RETURNS  OCTOBER  13TH 


SPACE  IS  LIMITED  SO  BUY  YOUR  TICKETS  EARLY! 


TICKETS  CAN  BE  PURCHASED  AT 


TRAVEL  CUTS 

Carleton  University 
4tli  Level  Unicentre, 
238-5493 


TRAVEL  CUTS 

60  Laurier  Avenue  East 
238-8222 
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Veteran  actors  form  new  company 


by  Mike  Anderson 

Who's  afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf? 
Not  John  Koensgen.  He's  wel- 
coming the  opportunity  to 
direct  Edward  Albee's  play  of  the  same 
name  for  the  newly  formed  York  Street 
Theatre  Company.  Like  all  Ottawa  actors, 
what  he's  really  afraid  of  is  being 
unemployed.  Last  year  saw  local  actors 
and  directors  fighting  back  against 
unemployment  by  mounting  productions 
of  their  own  at  the  National  Arts  Centre 
(NAC)  Atelier.  Critics  and  audiences 
praised  Coming  Attractions  Theatre's  Fool 
For  Love,  the  j-B  Theatre  Co-op's  Talking 
With,  and  the  Actor's  Co-op  Theatre's 
American  Buffalo  (directed  by  Koensgen). 

All  of  which  led  members  of  those 
three  companies  to  suspect  that  they  had 
something  good  going.  Ottawa  audiences 
wanted  high-quality  modem  dramas.  After 
talks  this  spring,  the  three  companies 
disbanded  to  form  as  one  -  the  York 
Street  Theatre  Company.  "We  thought 
we'd  do  better  together  than  in  competi- 
tion." explains  Stephen  Malloy,  of  the 
former  Coming  Attractions  Theatre. 

Working  with  the  225  seats  and  con- 
siderable technical  resources  of  the  York 
Street  Theatre  (12  York  Street),  the  com- 
pany is  presenting  three  plays  this  season, 
out  of  the  fifteen  slated  to  appear  in  the 
theatre.  Along  with  Who's  Afraid  of 
Virginia  Woolf?.  Stephen  Malloy  will 
direct  Sea  Marks  by  Gardner  McKay,  and 
Jan  Irwin  will  direct  Wallace  (My  Dinner 
With  Andr^  Shawn's  Aunt  Dan  and 
Lemon. 

"I  think  we've  selected  three  intelligent 
pieces  that  have  different  theatrical 
merits,"  says  Koensgen,  who  is  well- 
known  to  Great  Canadian  Theatre  Com- 
pany (GCTC)  audiences.  "All  of  them  are 
well-written.  They're  all  good  actors' 
pieces.  One's  a  modem  classic,  one's  a 
romance,  and  one's  a  really  intriguing  new 
piece." 

The  origins     .ne  company  lie  in  the 
NAC's  Playwi  f.nts"  Circle  and  Young 
Playwrights'  search  readings,  held  this 
spring  at  the  Atelier,  explains  Malloy.  "It 
gave  a  lot  of  us  the  chance  to  work 
together,  which  we  had  not  had  before. 


We  had  all  seen  each  other's  work,  of 
course.  And  Barbara  Crook  had  written  a 
large  article  in  The  Citizen  about  the  state 
of  local  theatre.  It  set  us  to  thinking  about 
how  we  might  work  in  one  group  instead 
of  three  or  four." 

There  are  many  founding  members  of 
the  company.  They  include  Malloy,  Koen- 
sgen, Coming  Attractions'  Gerald  Lunz. 
the  J-B  Theatre  Co-op's  Janet  Irwin  and 
Brigitte  Robinson,  the  York  Street 
Theatre's  Maynard  Collins  and  Robon 
Bowditch,  the  NAC's  Richard  Lussier, 
and  Ottawa  Magazine  publisher/editor 
Louis  Valenzuela. 

The  word  that  keeps  coming  up  to 
describe  the  company  when  talking  with 
Koensgen  is  "professional".  "We  don't 
want  it  to  be  a  fly-by-night  theatre  com- 
pany. We're  all  working  professionals,  and 
our  reputations  are  going  to  be  on  the 
line.  We'll  be  paying  all  the  actors  Equity 
wages,  and  the  directors  Equity  wages. 
We  feel,  as  professionals,  that  if  you  pay 
people,  they're  going  to  take  the  time  to 
do  the  job  right." 

Certainly,  the  founders'  credentials  are 
impressive.  Irwin  and  Robinson's  Talking 
With  won  the  Capital  Critics'  Circle  award 
for  best  English-language  production  of 
the  year.  For  staying  power.  Malloy  and 
Lunz's  Coming  Attractions  Theatre  was 
around  for  five  years,  from  its  inception  in 
1981.  Maynard  Collins  is  one  of  Canada's 
better-known  playwrights  (Hank  Snow: 
The  Show  He  Never  Gave)  and  Bowditch, 
York  Street's  theatre  production  manager, 
has  extensive  acting,  directing  and  pro- 
duction experience  in  England.  On  the  ad- 
ministrative side.  Lussier  is  with  the 
NAC's  financial  department,  and  Valen- 
zuela is  the  man  behind  the  success  story 
that  is  Ottawa  Magazine. 

Koensgen  has  been  acting  profes- 
sionally since  1976.  A  Radio  Carleton 
alumnus,  he  worked  with  Sock  'n' 
Buskin,  Penguin  Theatre  Co.,  the  NAC's 
resident  company,  Theatre  2000,  GCTC, 
and  the  Actor's  Co-op,  which  he  formed 
with  Robert  Bockstael  and  Terrence 
Scammell.  Like  other  Ottawa  actors,  he 
welcomes  the  critically-needed  venue  for 
work.  His  plans  for  the  near  future  are  to 
travel  to  Monteal  in  the  fall  to 


The  people  behind  the  new  Yoii  Street  Theatre  Company 


choreograph  fight  scenes  for  the  opera 
Romeo  and  fulief  -  he  is  a  trained,  profes- 
sional fight  choreographer;  one  of  a  hand- 
ful in  Canada  -  and  to  audition  for  Sea 
Marks  and  Aunt  Dan  and  Lemon.  "Other 
than  that."  he  says,  "I  don't  know  what 
I'm  going  to  be  doing  right  now."  At  the 
moment,  he's  working  as  a  technician  at 
Carleton. 

If  this  season  goes  well,  the  company 
is  planning  to  present  five  plays  next 
year.  At  the  moment,  a  constitution  is  be- 
ing written  which  will  provide  a 
framework  for  the  company's  operation. 
There  will  also  be  a  fuU  board  of  direc- 
tors next  year.  "We've  got  an  interim 
board  right  now,"  says  Koensgen.  "and  it 
is.  by  necessity,  a  little  autocratic,  but 
that  will  change.  Well  have  a  board  next 
year  that  anyone  can  run  for,  and  the 
board  will  be  able  to  make  all  the  deci- 
sions, within  the  framework  of  the  con- 
stitution." 

One  of  the  major  problems  to  be  faced 
at  present  is  a  lack  of  visibility  for  the 
theatre.  The  National  Clapital  Commission 
owns  the  building  at  12  York  Street 
which  houses  the  theatre,  and  refuses  to 
allow  a  sign  to  be  put  up  outside.  As  a 
result,  the  theatre  is  nearly  impossible  to 
find  since  it's  on  the  third  floor.  "Right 
now,  there's  just  a  brass  plaque  that  no 


one  can  see,"  comments  Koensgen.  "We'd 
like  to  have  a  sign  with  lights,  telling  peo- 
ple what's  on." 

It  will  be  competition  for  the  other 
theatres  in  town,  but  they  welcome  the 
challenge.  "People  should  see  as  much 
theatre  as  possible."  says  NAC  English 
theatre  producer  Andis  Celms.  "The  more 
theatre  there  is.  the  better  it  will  be  for 
everybody."  It  will  not  only  provide  work 
for  Ottawa  actors,  directors  and  techni- 
cians, but  may  even  lure  back  people 
who  have  moved  to  the  greener  pastures 
of  Toronto  or  Vancouver. 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  foresee  a 
new  theatre  company  in  this  city  two 
years  ago  when  the  Penguin  Theatre 
Company  had  moved  its  last  stage  trunk 
out  of  York  Street  Theatre  and  GCTC 
was  suffering  from  underfunding.  At  that 
time,  GCTC  artistic  director  Patrick  Mac- 
Donald  was  very  pessimistic  about  the 
chances  of  a  new  company  forming.  "It 
would  take  ten  years  to  get  a  company  to 
the  level  we're  at  now,"  he  said.  "So  there 
won't  be  anything  unless  we  go  under, 
and  the  government  decides  that  there 
should  be  a  theatre  in  Ottawa,  and  gives 
someone  a  bunch  of  money  to  do  it." 

Happily,  the  York  Street  Theatre 
Company  is  out  to  prove  him  wrong.  □ 


'Round  the  Campus  ...  :  The  play  eternal 


Still  More  'Round  the  Campus.. 

I  Sock  'n'  Buskin  at  Rooster's 
Sept.  8  to  11  at  1:30  pm, 
Sept.  8  at  8  pm,  Sept.  1 1  at  6  pm 


by  Betty  Dyment 

Uncaring  counsellors,  obnoxious 
bus  drivers  and  over-zealous 
sport  fans  are  some  of  the  less-  , 
than-perfect  aspects  of  Carleton  Univer-  t 
sity  life  that  will  be  targeted  in  Sock  'n'  ! 
Buskin's  annual  Orientation  show,  Still  ! 
More  'Round  the  Camptis  Yet  Again.  A  ; 
series  of  skits  and  songs  satirizing  post-  ■ 
secondary  education,  the  one-hour  show  [ 
will  remind  returning  students  of  the  i 
burnout  they  felt  just  four  short  months 
ago.  and  introduce  new  students  to  the 
demanding/infuriating/consusing  world  of 
"the  task  eternal". 

The  show  is  also  a  means  of  intro- 
ducing first-year  students  to  Carleton's 
theatre  company.  Producer/director  Nancy 
Mallette  says  the  Orientation  show  is  an 
important  part  of  Sock  'n'  Buskin's 
membership  drive.  She  hopes  that 


hn  Murray  and  Ctunlelle  McCann  pragjsing  i  sctne  tmm 


'Academic  v.oureelling 


students,  both  new  and  returning,  will  see 
the  show  and  want  to  get  involved  in  the 
company. 

The  annual  show  was  created  three 
years  ago  when  Mallette,  along  with 
William  Morrison  and  Nick  Stelmach. 
produced  'Round  the  Campus.  Each  year 
the  name  has  been  lontjtliened  so  that  tliis 


year's  show  -  the  fourth  version  -  has 
the  unwieldy  title  of  Still  More  'Round  the 
Campus  Yet  Again.  The  lengthy  name  is 
meant  to  ridicule  the  large  number  of  se- 
quels produced  today. 

This  year's  performance  will  be  made 
of  mostly  new  material.  One  of  the  actors, 
Ian  Murray,  has  written  three  skits  - 


"Academic  Counselling",  'The  Spirit  of 
Competition",  and  "Peer  Counselling".  A 
few  favorites  from  past  years,  written  by 
Stelmach  and  revised  by  Mallette,  will 
also  be  included. 

"The  Education  Game"  is  one  such 
favorite.  Hosted  by  "Wild  Bill  Beckel". 
this  spoof  of  television  game  shows  points 
out  some  of  the  problems  with  our  school. 
Bill  supplies  the  answers  and  three  stu- 
dent contestants  trj-  to  guess  the  question. 

Answer:  248. 

Question:  The  number  of  students  that 
must  be  enrolled  in  a  class  before  one  TA 
is  hired. 

Luckily  the  ratio  of  funny  to  imfunny 
lines  in  the  show  is  higher  than  the 
TA:student  ratio  at  Carleton.  The  five 
cast  members  -  Stephen  Henshaw, 
Chantelle  McCann,  Ian  Murrray,  Sean 
O'Brien  and  Colette  Stoeber  -  will  per- 
form a  fast-paced  series  of  songs  and  skits 
which  find  humor  in  the  everyday  routine 
of  university  life.  So  if  registration  line- 
ups got  you  down  and  academic 
counsellors  were  less-than-helpful,  drop  by 
Rooster's  next  week  and  watch  Buskin 
sock  it  to  Carleton  yet  again.  O 
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Fear  and  loathing  in  T.O. 

getting  there  is  half  the  fun 


by  Paul  Gross 

I knew  an  evening  with  Dr.  Hunter  S. 
Thompson  could  not  be  a  conventional 
experience.  After  all,  his  reputation  is 
derived  from  his  image  of  frantic  excess 
and  his  legendary  "living  on  the  edge" 
style  of  journalism.  So  when  1  heard  that 
he  was  coming  to  Toronto  I  immediately  re- 
solved to  go. 

Since  this  is,  after  all.  the  '80s  (the  "age 
of  swine"  as  Thompson  calls  it)  and  not  ev- 
eryone cares  to  remember  the  good  doctor, 
I  will  provide  some  background.  Thomp- 
son, who  holds  a  doctorate  of  divinity  from 
some  shady  mail-order  school,  first  gained 
repute  in  1966  when  he  presented  an  insid- 
er's account  of  biker  clubs  in  Hell's  Angels: 
A  Strange  and  Terrible  Saga  and  offered 
Ihe  first  inkling  of  what  later  became 
known  as  "Gonzo"  or  "outlaw"  journalism. 
In  the  late  '60s  and  70s,  Thompson,  usu- 
ally under  the  supposed  employ  of  Rolling 
Stone  magazine,  travelled  around  the  coun- 
try on  acid  looking  for  the  American 
dream,  and  covering  politics  while  leaving 
a  bizarre  trail  of  unexplained  hotel  bills. 

Thompson  is  probably  best  known  for 
his  Fear  and  Loathing  on  the  Campaign 
'Da  il  coverage  of  the  1972  presidential 
race.  Comments  like  "They  don't  make 
them  like  (presidential  candidate)  Hum- 
phrey anymore,  but  just  to  be  safe  we 
should  castrate  him  anyway"  never  failed 
to  be  noticed.  William  F.  Buckley  wrote 
that  Thompson  "elicits  the  same  kind  of 
admiration  one  would  feel  for  a  streaker  at 
Queen  Victoria's  funeral."  His  notoriety 
went  so  far  as  to  inspire  a  movie  Where  the 
Buffalo  Roam  starring  Bill  Murray  and  the 
chaiacter  Duke  in  the  comic  strip  Doones- 
hitry. 

Thompson-bound  and  armed  with  my 
trusty  Nnrdair  Youth  Standby  Pass  I  made 
it  lo  the  Toronto  airport.  Unfortunately, 
drivers  in  Malton  (or  Peel  or  wherever  the 
hell  the  airport  is)  are  ton  afraid  of  having 
llu'ir  houses  confiscated  if  they  pick  up 
hilchhikers.  So,  after  a  few  hours  of  being 
blown  off  the  side  of  superhighways  by 
speeding  swine.  1  wound  up  rm  Missis- 
sau^ja  Transit  which,  eventually,  got  me 
where  1  wanted  to  go. 

Milling  about  Ihe  theatre  where  Dr. 
(jnnzo  was  scheduled  to  speak  was  the 
weirdest  herd  of  people  I  had  ever  seen.  A 
hastily  written  sign  on  Ihe  door  proclaimed 
"Di-.  Thompson  is  unable  to  make  tonight's 
sh(>\v  due  lo  a  serious  accident  involving 
his  son!'  1  caught  snippets  of  conversations: 
"Like  it's  gotta  be  a  joke,  right?"  and  "Well, 
he's  done  this  before,  you  know." 

As  a  columnist  was  to  point  out  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Thompson  had  shafted  his 
fans,  the  same  fate  he  has  been  imposing 
on  Nixon  and  olhers  for  decades.  "Gee".  I 
thought  "if  I  wasn't  so  frazzled  I  would 
probably  be  upset  by  this!'  Another  sign 
reading;  Hunter  is  gone,  but  his  memory 
lives  on.  Come  to  the  Hunter  Thompson 
wake  in  Winlhrow  Park.  Bring  your  own 
intoxicants"  appeared.  The  unsteady  crowd 
dispersed  and  1  was  only  able  to  find  one 
fellow  Gonzo  fan  in  the  park.  Our  conver- 
sations were  pretty  limited;  "Ever  done 
ether?"  he  asked.  "Nope"  I  said.  He  wan- 
dered off  in  search  of  someone  who  had. 

it  was  reported  the  next  day  that 
Thompson  was  last  seen  at  8  a.m.,  the  day 
of  his  scheduled  performance,  shakily  nur- 
sing a  scotch  and  water  on  Yonge  Street 


while  trying  to  hail  a  cab.  But  he  did  prom- 
ise to  return  and  do  two  shows  in  a  couple 
of  weeks. 

There  was  no  standby  room  on  the 
flight  to  Toronto  on  the  eve  of  the  resched- 
uled show,  but  1  was  able  to  sneak  onto  a 
CP  Air  flight.  You  see,  Nordair  operates  in 
a  fashion  similar  to,  but  not  exactly  like. ; 
real  airline.  However,  the  Sky  Gods  were 
not  done  with  us;  our  plane  was  delayed 
several  hours  — it  sat  on  the  tarmac  like  a 
giant  useless  bird  or  a  funny  shaped  car. 
Ray  Hynatyshyn,  Minister  of  Justice  and 
another  cabinet  minister  (one  of  the  wea- 
selly  unimportant  ones),  were  on  the  plane.'' 
I  figured  they  also  were  going  to  the 
Thompson  show- 
Having  missed  the  first  show  by  a  cou- 
ple of  hours,  I  went  to  the  theatre  the  next 
day.  knowing  that  my  ticket  was  explicitly 
not  valid  for  the  second.  I  burst  into  the 
theatre  ready  to  start  screaming  and  flash- 
ing a  Charlatan  card  around  but  calmness 
prevailed  and  they  took  my  ticket.  I  visit  a 
nearby  park  and  then  a  bar  for  refresh- 
ments in  preparation  for  the  show. 

Back  at  the  tlieatre,  the  crowd  around  me 
was  getting  ugly  and  annoyed  as  the  time 
dragged  on  and  there  was  still  no  sign  of 
Thompson.  As  the  stage  began  to  slowly 
undulate  back  and  forth.  I  made  a  mental 
note  to  calculate  future  doses  more  care- 
fully. The  audience  seemed  even  weirder 
than  it  had  two  weeks  before;  it  consisted 
of  the  people  who  reacted  too  slowly  to 
have  gotten  tickets  for  the  first  show  before 


it  sold  (lut  and  those  (like  yours  truly)  who 
botched  their  travel  plans. 

Finally  -an  hour  after  the  scheduled 
beginning— there  was  some  movement  on 
stage.  The  promoter  announced  "Hunter  is 
right  behind  me"  but  he  was  "disappoin- 
ted" with  the  "wussy  questions"  of  the  pre- 
vious night.  He  asked  the  audience  to  be 
tougher  this  time. 

And  there  he  was.  Thompson  nonchal- 
antly strolled  on  stage  with  the  conspicu- 
ous clinking  noise  of  a  bottle  emanating 
from  under  his  jacket.  (Alcohol  was  not  al- 
lowed in  the  theatre).  Lean  and  wearing  a 
sleek  tan  suit,  he  was  remarkably  healthy- 
looking  for  a  man  who  has  abused  his  body 
for  most  of  his  49  years. 

There  was  no  prepared  speech.  Thomp- 
son just  opened  up  the  floor  for  questions. 
Between  drinks  from  the  various  bottles 
that  accumulated  onstage,  he  would  mum- 
ble replies  to  all  sorts  of  questions,  ft  was 
basically  a  free  for  all.  A  microphone  was 
set  up  for  the  audience,  but  most  ignored 
it  and  yelled  from  their  seats.  When  people 
felt  that  a  particular  questioner  was  getting 


boring  or  had  been  talking  for  too  long  (and 
there  were  plenty  of  them),  they  shouted 
her  down.  Many  questions  were  angry  or 
confrontational  in  tone.  People  wanted  to 
gel  their  money's  worth  ( 12  dollars  a 
ticket!! 

When  asked  about  his  son's  alleged  ac- 
cident, Thompson  related  a  most  improba- 
ble story  which  I  cannot  quite  recall,  but  it 
involved  a  flash  flood,  a  canyon  and  a  mo- 
torcycle washing  ashore. 

I  asked  Thompson  what  he  thought  of  the 
move  about  in  the  United  States  to  amend 
the  constitution  so  that  Reagan  could  serve 
a  third  term  in  office.  "If  Reagan  was  ten 
years  younger  I  would  be  scared,  but  I'm 
not"  he  answered.  "It  is  a  question  of  how 
desperate  the  Republican  I'arty  is  and  how 
much  they  owe  to  Reagan.  He  won't  do  it. 
The  Republicans  would  be  crazy  to  try.  It's 
just  a  publicity  stunt.  Republicans  are  re- 
ally stupid,"  he  said  to  cheers  frimi  the  au- 
dience, "but  that  doesn't  mean  that  Demo- 
crats are  any  smarter." 

Thompson  expressed  concern  about  the 
erosion  of  civil  liberties  by  the  politics  of 
the  new  right  in  the  States  with  things  like 
compulsory  drug  testing  and  increased  po- 
lice powers  becoming  more  acceptable. 
"Next  thing  you  know  we  will  have  com- 
pulsory drug  testing  in  the  schools  .  .  We 
need  a  few  big  cases  (of  police  negligence 
and  coiTuption)  to  calm  things  down.  We 
need  to  put  a  few  cops  in  jail." 

About  one  quarter  of  the  audience  had 


already  left  by  the  time  the  last  question 
rolled  around  two  hours  later.  People  gath- 
ered by  the  stage  in  clumps  afterwards  to 
meet  Thompson  and  get  autographs.  Thom- 
pson was  pretty  cordial  to  these,  his  most 
dedicated  fans,  but  there  were  limits.  When 
one  guy  asked  him  to  write  "To  Anne,  I 
hope  your  tape  recorder  jams,"  he  muttered 
"If  it  will  get  rid  of  you.  Jack,  I'll  write  any- 
thing!' But  most  importantly,  everyone 
wanted  to  know  where  the  Doctor  would 
be  'partying'  that  night  so,  just  maybe,  they 
could  join  in. 

I  can  understand  why  some  people 
seemed  disappointed  in  the  show.  It  does 
take  a  special  breed  to  even  consider 
Thompson,  who  has  not  written  anything 
of  note  in  ten  years,  to  be  worth  listening 
to.  Some  audience  members  accused  him 
of  coasting,  living  off  his  reputation  and  the 
merits  of  past  works.  Thompson  dutifully 
explained  what  he  is  up  to  nowadays  - 
writing  a  weekly  column  in  San  Francisco 
and  managing  a  nightclub.  A  book  about 
the  nightclub  and  another  detailing  the 
drug  smuggling  industry  in  South  East 
Asia  were  promised  to  be  on  the  shelves 
soon. 

While  there  may  be  some  disagreement 
as  to  whether  Thompson's  political  and  so- 
cial analysis  is  relevant  today,  at  the  very 
least,  those  present  at  "Fear  and  Loathing 
in  Toronto"  were  treated  to  the  antics  of  a 
very  sharp,  if  somewhat  incoherent,  stand- 
up  comedian.  n 
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The  Fly 

Dir.  David  Cronenberg  I 
Rideau,  Britannia  6 

by  Angela  Patten 

David  Cronenberg  has  directed  a  re- 
make of  the  1958  camp  classic  The 
Fly  and  given  it  the  same  title. 
Cronenberg  is  the  Canadian  director  of 
such  horrific  films  as  Scami  and  Vidco- 
drome,  and  if  you  have  seen  any  of  his 
movies  you  should  know  what  to  expect 
from  his  latest  project.  The  Fly  is  gross! 

Seth  Brundle  (played  by  Jeff  Goldblum) 
is  a  scientist  who  has  developed  a  tele- 
porting  machine  that  transmits  matter  from 
one  place  to  another.  A  reporter  (played 
by  Geena  Davis)  discovers  his  experiment 
and  decides  to  write  a  story  on  Brundle 
and  the  most  amazing  scientific  finding  in 
years.  Of  course  the  two  characters  fall  in 
love.  What  is  a  plot  without  some  compli- 
cations in  love? 

One  night  after  drinking  too  much 
champagne  Brundle  teleports  himself,  even 
though  he  has  not  yet  perfected  his  method 
for  humans.  Unfortunately,  a  fly  has  slipped 
into  his  teleporting  pod,  and  he  and  the  fly 
become  genetically  and  molecularly  fused. 
(A  good  moral  could  be  learned  from  this: 
one  should  not  drink  and  teleport.) 

Over  the  following  weeks  Brundle  goes 
through  a  slow  and  horrifying  metamor- 
phosis. He  changes  from  Brundle  the  man 
to  Brundle  the  fly.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
sight.  All  sorts  of  disgusting  things  hap- 
pen to  his  body,  and  the  ultimate  gross- 
ness  is  achieved  when  the  audience  is 
treated  to  a  lesson  on  the  eating  habits  of 
the  fly. 

Goldblum  is  a  great  fly,  and  Davis' 
performance  is  also  quite  good.  You  have 
to  admire  any  actress  who  could  get  close 
to  the  disgusting  creature  that  Brundle 
becomes  and  still  look  lovingly  into  his 
decaying  face. 

The  movie  is  utterly  revolting,  but  still 
you  find  yourself  feeling  sorry  for  Brun- 
dle. Here  he  is,  on  the  brink  of  achieving 
an  astounding  scientific  feat,  having  met  a 
great  lady  and  fallen  in  love,  but  he  is 
doomed  to  a  pitiful  and  horrible  end.  The 
Fly  is  a  tragedy. 

If  you're  a  Cronenberg  fan  you  might 
go  to  see  The  Fly  because  of  its  disgusting 
visual  images.  Or,  you  may  go  to  see  the 
movie  to  find  its  "deeper"  meaning  and  to 
make  comparisons  with  Kafka.  But,  what- 
ever your  reasons  for  going,  do  not  view 
The  Fly  on  a  full  stomach.  □ 


THE  FILMS 
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Be  Afraid. 


Be  Very  Afraid. 


Manhunter 

Dir.  Michael  Mann 
Place  de  Ville,  Britannia  6 


by  Anita  Dehler 


Miami  Vice  director  Michael  Mann 
has  given  us  more  of  his  series- 
two  hours  of  it— on  the  big  screen. 
Maiilnmtcrh  flashy.  loud,  and  certainly 
not  worth  the  $5.50  or  the  time. 

Graham,  the  central  character  (played 
by  William  Petersen),  is  a  retired  FBI 
agent  turned  house-husband.  A  mass  mur- 
derer is  on  the  loose  and  Graham  is  the 
only  man  who  can  track  him  down  (of 
course).  Graham  reluctantly  accepts  his 
task  against  his  better  judgment  and  much 
to  his  wife's  chagrin. 

Graham  immerses  himself  in  the  case 
and  tries  to  put  himself  into  the  mind  of  a 
murderer.  He  visits  an  institutionalized 
deranged  psychiatrist-murderer  who  offers 
him  a  few  insights. 

Graham  has  very  little  to  work  with, 
but  the  pieces  quickly  fit  together  to  cul- 
minate in  a  massive  shoot-out  and  the 
subsequent  destruction  of  the  killer. 

Mann  paints  a  stultifying  picture  of 
the  FBI.  of  FBI  agent  Graham,  and  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  With  special  camera 
effects  and  loud,  cumbersome  audio,  he 
tries  to  lure  the  viewer  into  the  fast-paced 
world  of  a  manhunter.  He  fails. 

While  one  might  appreciate  this  film's 
technical  side  (the  camera  work  and  sound 
effects  are  innovative),  the  script  and  the 
acting  do  not  merit  an  audience.  Manhun- 
ter is  not  a  dull  movie.  It  is  simply  too 
sensational  to  be  taken  seriously  on  an 
intellectual  level.  □ 


Morons  from  Outer  Space 

Dir.  Mike  Hodges 
Towne.  Aug  29-31 


by  Carol  Lane 

I went,  I  saw,  I  did  a  little  laughing- 
very  little. 
Morons  From  Outer  Space,  a  moronic 
comedy  starring  alien  nitwits,  does  have  its 
funny  moments.  You  can  laugh  at  the  top 
American  and  British  military  brass  while 
they  probe,  question  and  ultimately  at- 
tempt to  murder  the  twits  from  space,  but 
those  four  laughs  just  don't  seem  to  be 
enough. 

Dez.  Julian.  Sandra  and  Bernard  come 
from  somewhere  in  their  spaceship  and 
seem  like  Coronation  Street  caricatures.  Ob- 
noxious and  selfish,  they  ultimately  be- 
come a  rave  commercial  success  singing 
mindless  songs  to  a  mindless  adoring 
public. 


This  film  is  a  sequence  of  absurd  sce- 
narios strung  together  with  the  flimsiest 
plot  imaginable  in  the  hopes  of  coaxing  a 
few  laughs  from  the  audience.  The  moral 
seems  to  be  that  ever>'one  either  is  a  mo- 
ron or  is  exploiting  one.  And  this  makes 
for  very  trivial  fare. 

One  method  for  cheap  laughs  the  film 
relies  on  is  to  satirize  scenes  from  other 
films.  Shortly  after  arriving  on  earth,  Ber- 
nard is  incarcerated  in  a  mental  institution 
for  claiming  to  be  an  alien  and  trying  to 
communicate  with  garbage  cans— he  thinks 
they're  the  intelligent  life  itn  earth.  In  this 
hospital  they  don't  administer  shock  treat- 
ments, they  blast  Iron  Maiden  into  your 
eardrums.  Despite  this  unintended  bonus, 
he  gets  his  tall,  silent  "Eskimo"  pal  to 
break  him  out.  And  so  it  goes. 

I've  no  doubt  this  film  will  appeal  to  the 
masses  (a.k.a.  morons),  it's  just  that  I  was 
hoping  for  an  original  plot,  original  dia- 
logue, rather  than  simply  a  few  new  jokes. 
At  approximately  a  buck  a  laugh,  it's  an 
expensive  indulgence. 

!  think  I'll  just  stick  to  a  little  shop- 
ping. □ 


THE     HIT     BRITISH     C  O  M  J  D  Y. 


THEY  CAME, 
THEY  SAW, 
THEY  DID 
A  LITXLfe 
Pi  SHOPPING.. 


MORONS 
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Tyler's  brilliant  armchair  reading 


by  Carol  Lane 

When  I  first  met  Macon,  I  thought 
he  wps  rather  boring.  He  was 
middle-aged,  slightly  stuffy,  and 
complacent.  He  was  an  understated  charac- 
ter, finicky,  n<il  given  much  to  talking. 

But  as  I  read  on.  I  discover  thai  Ma- 
con's appearance  is  definitely  deceiving. 
He  leads  a  mystenous  existence.  He  con- 
founds and  confuses  his  neighbor  Garner. 
He  sleeps  in  a  body  bag.  He  eats  popcorn 
for  breakfast  and  cleans  his  clothes  by 
slumping  on  them  in  the  shower.  His  wife 
Sarah  has  left  hini.  His  son  Ethan  has  been 
murdered  in  a  Burger  Bonanza  by  an  un- 
known psychopath.  Macon  is  anything  but 
boring. 

Anne  Tyler's  characters  continually  sur- 
prise you.  Just  when  you  think  you  under- 
stand them  and  can  anticipate  their  actions, 
they  pull  out  an  unfamiliar  line,  an  unsus- 
pected feeling,  an  unexpected  move.  You 
so(tn  realize  there  is  no  second  guessing 
Tyler. 

It  is  these  brilliant  characterizations  that 
makes  The  Arridcu/a!  Tourist  such  an  en- 
tertaining novel.  In  a  subtle  yet  effective 
way,  Tyler  is  showing  us  how  we  make 
snap  judgements  every  day,  judgements 
that  don't  hold  up  under  closer  scrutiny. 

Macon  shows  us  his  family  through  his 
eyes,  yet  in  a  dispassionate,  almost  objec- 
tive manner.  We  see  his  fumbling  attempts 
at  reconcilialion  with  his  wife,  his  abstract 
pleasuri.-  \\\[\\  his  nfw  lover,  his  determina- 
tion lint  In  withdraw  from  his  lover's  son 


Alexander. 

The  relationship  between  Macon  and 
Alexander  is  the  highlight  of  the  book.  Al- 
exander is  a  painfully  awkward  boy  who 
uses  his  allergies  and  illnesses  as  a  defence 
against  both  cruelty  and  kindness.  Macon 
rescues  him  from  his  self-absorption,  giving 
him  a  life  in  which  the  pleasure  of  the  first 
pair  of  jeans  can  be  enjoyed  and  the  pain 
of  peer-rejection  can  be  forgotten. 

Between  this  young  boy  and  this  aging 
man  a  mutually-satisfying  friendship  devel- 
ops. While  I  laugh  at  the  descriptions  of 
family  life,  the  misunderstandings  and  ec- 
centricities that  remind  me  of  my  relatives, 
in  the  end  it  is  the  quiet  company  of  Macon 
and  Alexander  I  prefer. 

The  title  refers  to  the  series  of  travel 
books  that  Macon  writes.  They  are  written 
for  businessmen  who  "accidentally"  find 
themselves  in  "foreign"  cities— anywhere 
from  New  York  to  Stockholm  (where  he's 
happy  to  report  they  now  have  Kentucky 
Fried  Chicken).  Macon  tells  the  accidental 
tourists  how  to  avoid  chatty  deliberate  tour- 
ists, how  to  avoid  foreign  laundries,  what 
beds  to  sleep  in,  what  restaurants  to  pa- 
tronize and  above  all,  how  to  feel  as  if 
they'd  never  left  home.  His  logo  appropri- 
ately enough  is  an  armchair  with  wings- 
your  personalized  flying  amichair.  "Gener- 
ally food  in  England  is  not  as  jarring  as  in 
other  fopeign  countries.  Nice  cooked  vege- 
tables, things  in  white  sauce,  pudding  for 
dessert.  .  I  don't  know  why  some  travel- 
lers complain  about  English  food."  This 
comical  approach  to  travelling  provides  the 


INFORMATION  CARLETON 
IS  HIRING 


If  you're  patient,  polite,  familiar  with  Carleton, 
and  like  dealing  with  the  public,  then  you  may  be 
just  who  we're  looking  for. 

HRS:  10  1/2  /  WK 

TERM:  SEPT.  22  -  APRIL  30 

WAGE:  MINIMUM  WAGE  (UNDER  REVIEW) 


APPLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 
IN  THE  CUSA  OFFICE, 
ROOM  401  UNICENTRE. 


DEADLINE  FOR  APPLICATIONS 
IS  WED.  SEPT.   17,   12  NOON. 


undercurrent  of  humor  that  runs  through 
the  novel. 

Anne  Tyler  is  an  accomplished  writer. 
She  has  written  about  family  life  for  The 
New  Yorkvr.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Rvdbook.  MrCaU's.  Harfier's.  Thr  Sonlhcm 


Revieiv,  and  Quest.  The  Aceidental  Tour- 
ist is  Tyler's  tenth  novel  and  certainly  fol- 
lows in  her  uncompromising  tradition  of  ex- 
cellence. In  the  words  of  John  Updike,  she 
is  a  "wickedly  good  writer".  □ 


J5U-HILLEL 
SEPTEMBER  SOIREE 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1 3  1986 
Qt  8:15  p.m. 

CHATEAU  LAURIER  HOTEL 
Cosh  Bar  Kosher  Refreshments  Disc  Jockey 

DoorPrize-VEEKENDFOR2  IN  MONTREAL 
Courtesy  of  PORTS  OF  CALL  TRAVEL 

ADMISSION  MEMDER5  NON-MEMDERS 
InAdvonce  $9.00  $10.00 

At  Door  $10.00  $11.00 


ADVANCE  TICKETS  AVAILABLE  J5U— HILLEL 
BOOTH  ON  CAMPUS  SEPT  1 1  AT  CAF^LETON  AND  AT  JSU-HILLEL  OFFICE 
232-7006  ext. 20 
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This  Week  and  More 


compiled  by  Betty  Dyment 


■  ■  it- 

john  Dam  (Alexander  Graham  Bell)  and  CatKy  Grant  (Helen  Keller)  in  a  scene  from  Beinn  Bhreagh. 


Beinn  Bhreagh,  the  story  of  Alexander 
Graham  and  Mabel  Bell  during  their 
years  at  Baddeck,  Nova  Scotia,  comes  to 
York  Street  Theatre  ( 12  York  St.)  Sep- 
tember 4th  to  13th.  Written  for  Expo  by 
Canadian  playwright  Cindy  Cowan,  and 
directed  by  Kent  Stetson,  the  Mulgrave 
Road  Co-op's  play  is  a  multi-media 
production,  making  full  use  of  slides,  film, 
sound  and  lighting  effects. 

-Actors  John  Dnrtt  and  W.iiidri  Grani.ili 


bring  to  life  the  love  story  of  a  teacher 
of  the  deaf  and  his  wife,  a  deaf  person 
who  refuses  to  acknowledge  her  disa- 
bility. The  Bells'  story,  the  life  of  the 
people  of  Baddeck.  and  the  world  of 
scientific  e.xploration  all  are  portrayed  in 
Beinn  Bhreagh. 

Performances  start  at  8:30pm  and  tic- 
kets are  $8  and  $10.  For  information 
or  reservations  call  238-3510. 


Friday,  August  29 

The  Mayfair  Theatre  (Bank  and  Sun- 
nyside)  presents  a  thriller  double  bill. 
Psycho  111  ( 7pni)  is  followed  by  Hitchcock's 
classic.  The  Birds  (9pm).  Members 
can  see  both  films  for  $3.  Non-members 
.$4.  Children  and  seniors  $2. 

If  revisiting  the  Bates  iVlotel  is  not 
high  on  your  list  of  things  to  do,  maybe 
some  mindless  humor  wf)uld  be  of  inter- 
est. The  Towne  (.^  Beechwood)  is  show- 
ing Morinis  from  Onlcr  Space  tonight  at 
7;30pm.  Tickets  are  $4  for  members 
and  $5  for  other's. 

Saturday,  August  30 

Le  Groupe  de  la  Place  Royale  presents 
new  choreography  by  Peter  Boneham. 
The  studio  is  at  130  Sparks  St.  and  the 
show  starts  at  8pm.  Call  235-1493  for 
information. 

Skit  Row  (292  Elgin)  provides  an  eve- 
ning of  sketches  and  improv  every 
Wednesday  to  Saturday  at  8pm.  There  are 
two  shows  every  Friday  and  Saturday 
(8  and  1 1pm).  Admission  is  $7.  Call 
594-3201  for  reservations. 

Sunday,  August  3 1 

My  American  Coitsin  is  one  of  the  best 
films  I've  seen  in  a  long  time  and  The 
Towne  is  screening  it  tonight  at  7:30pm. 
Be  there.  It's  well  worth  the  $2  (or  $4 
for  non-members). 

Monday,  September  1 

This  is  the  last  day  for  Songs  of  Exper- 
ience at  the  National  Gallery  of  Ca- 
nada. Don't  put  off  seeing  this  fine 
exhibition  of  contemporary  Canadian 
art. 

Tuesday,  September  2 

$2.50  Tuesdays.  Need  1  say  more? 


Wednesday,  September  3 

The  Great  Canadian  Theatre  Company 
(910  Gladstone)  opens  its  86/87  sea- 
son with  David  French's  award-winning 
play,  Salt-  Water  Moon.  The  romantic 
drama  is  about  a  young.man  who  i-eturns 
to  his  home  town  in  Newfoundland  to 
win  back  the  girl  he  loved  and  lost.  Stu- 
dents can  get  in  for  $6.  ( Employed 
persons  pay  $12.)  Curtain  time  is  8:30pm. 
Call  236-5192  for  tickets/information. 
Salt-Waler Moon  runs  until  the  27th. 

Every  Wednesday  on  CKCU-FM,  Ron 
Svveetman  plays  two  hours  of  great 
saxophonists.  Tune  your  dial  to  93.1  FM 
at  9  pm. 

Thursday,  September  4 

Ottawa's  own  opera  company.  Opera 
l.yi-a,  pi'esents  Rossini's  The  Barber  of 
Seville  at  the  NAC.  Tickets  range  from 
$12.50  to  $25.00  and  the  performance 
starts  at  8pm.  (Also  on  Sept.  6.8.10  and 
12.)  Call  Uniticket.  563-1144. 

Installations  by  J.B  Childs  and  Chris- 
tine Palmieri  can  be  seen  at  Gallery 
101  (101  Bank)  until  the  25th.  The  open- 
ing is  tonight  at  8pm. 

Friday,  September  5 

Shinerama.  It's  not  entertainment,  but 
it  is  a  good  cause.  Meet  at  9am  in 
Porter  Hall  for  a  day  of  shining  shoes  to 
raise  money  for  Cystic  Fibrosis  research. 


A  Festival  for  Peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica starts  today  at  the  Ottawa  Civic 
Centre.  From  5  to  11pm  events  include  a 
photographic  exhibit  about  El  Salvador, 
mime  theatre,  and  music  by  Ian  Tamblyn. 
Stay  for  the  dancing  party  from  Upm 
to  lam.  Admission  is  $8  or  &6  for  low- 
income  earners.  Tickets  are  available 
at  the  Ottawa  Women's  Bookstore.  Octo- 
pus Books.  Pancho  Villa  Restaurant  or 
Panclm's. 

Saturday.  September  6 

The  Festival  for  Peace  in  Central 
America  continues  at  the  Civic  Centre 
»  ]ih  ,1  liw'  cliikhen's  program  of  puppet 
thealie.  g:inies  and  pinatas  from  12  to 
2pm.  A  Salvadorean  Theatre  group,  Daiio 
Dominguez  and  others  perfoitn  between 
3  and  9pm.  At  9pm  the  Grande  Finale 
Dance  with  the  Magic  Circle  Band 
begins. 

Sunday,  September  7 

If  you're  a  new  Carleton  student  living 
off  campus  and  you  want  to  meet  peo- 
ple come  to  Prelude  Orientation  from  1  to 
4:30pm  in  Porter  Hall.  Call  564-2808 
for  information. 


For  a  first-class  display  of  dancing  on 
ice.  see  Torvill  and  Dean  at  the  Ottawa 
Civic  Centre  Arena.  The  show  starts  at 
8pm  and  tickets  are  $19.50  or  $15.50. 

Monday,  September  8 

Singer/guitarist  Terry  Van  Zant  per- 
forms in  the  Amphitheatre  at  noon. 
Free! 

Sock  'n'  Buskin  presents  "Still  More 
'Round  the  Campus  Yet  Again"  (a  se- 
ries of  satirical  songs  and  skits)  at  Roost- 
er's, September  8-11  at  1:30pm.  (Also 
today  at  8pni  and  Thursday  at  6pm.  I 

Glass  Ti.ner  play  tonight  at  8pm  in  the 
gym.  Tickets  are  ;i\  ailable  ;il  Ihe  Uni- 
centre  Slore-SU)  with  Carleton  l.D.  and 
$12.50  for  non-students. 

"Drawing  as  Thinking",  a  thematic 
show,  opens  at  8pm  at  SAW  Gallery. 
55  Bywaid  Market  Square. 

Tuesday,  September  9 

The  BCP  Swing  Band  performs  in  the 
Amphitheatre  at  noon. 

The  Republic  and  Chalk  Circle  open 
Porter  Hall.  Doors  open  at  8pm  and 
tickets  are  $5  (CUlDl  and  $6. 


S 


Wednesday,  September  10 

The  Women's  Centre  invites  you  to 
C(tme  to  their  Open  House  from  noon  to 
1:30pm.  Coffee  and  donuts  will  be  served. 

This  year  the  Free  Orientation  Open 
Air  Concert  features  Burton  Cummings. 
The  show  is  at  8pni  with  fireworks  after- 
wards. See  you  on  the  lawn  behind  the 
Admin  building  or,  in  case  of  rain,  in 
Porter  Hall. 

Thursday,  September  1 1 

T(tlkein  fans  must  see  Theatre  San 
Fil's  version  of  The  Lord  of  the  Riiii^—a 
magical  production  with  life-sized  puppets. 
The  show  returns  to  the  NAC  for  four 
performances—  tonight.  Friday  and  Satur- 
day at  7:30pni  and  Sat.  at  2:()0pm.  Call 
563-1144  for  tickets. 

Rooster's  presents  Late  Nights  Com- 
edy Cabaret  at  9pm.  ( Doors  open  at  8). 
Tickets  are  $3  in  advance  or  $4  at  the 
door. 

Late  Nights'  All-niter  goes  from  lam 
to  4am  in  Porter  Hall.  The  Blushing 
Brides  (a  Stones  cover  band),  and  coffee 
will  keep  you  awake.  Tickets  are  $2  al 
the  door. 
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Full  details  in  the  Late  Nights  at  Carleton  Program 
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ORIENTATION 

SOBERS  UP 


FALL 

BALL 

'86 


Starring  Doug  and  the  Slugs 


with  The  Sattalites 


and 

The  New  Capitals 


Saturday,  Sept.  13,9pm 
OTTAWA  CONGRESS  CENTRE 


tickets:  $7.50  (CUID)  Unicentre  Store 
$12.50  (Others)  Uniticket 
Licensed  —  I.D.  required 


produced  by  CUSA  and  C  F  UO  (Ottawa  U.) 
Door  Prizes  compliments  of  TRAVEL  CUTS 


^^IRAVELCUIS 

^  GoinglburWay! 


Comedy  at  Rooster's 

BOWSER  and  BLUE 


Thursday,  Sept.  1 1 ,  8pm 
Steve  Binder,  Marty  Putz 
Ron  Bullord 


Both  Shows  Licensed  —  ID  required. 


Carleton's  favourite  comedy  duo. 
Friday,  Sept.  13,8pm 
DON'T  MISS  IT 

Tickets:  $3.00  (Unicentre  Store) 
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Pub  crawls  are  not  exactly  "taboo" 


Charlatan  staff 

CUSA  has  officially  banned  orientation 
pub  crawls,  but  the  sponsored  binges  continue. 

Almost  every  orientation  group  has  or- 
ganized pubs  both  on  and  off  campus.  The 
'Godzillas'  met  at  the  Lafayette  Hotel  on 
Sept  8,  The  'Creatures  from  the  Black 
Lagoon'  visited  Stoney  Monday's  for  cock- 
tails on  Sept  5  and  about  200  students  met 
at  the  Raceway  Tavern  Sept  6  for  what  one 
.  facilitator,  who  asked  to  remain  anonymous, 
said  was  "an  animal  show!' 

Gord  Gallinger,  43,  Manager  of  the  Race- 
way, said  about  200  students  were  at  the 
tavern  from  9pm  to  lam  yelling,  singing 
and  dancing  on  tables.  One  table  was  broken. 

Students  also  broke  supports  for  the 
bathroom  sink,  costing  Gallinger  $125  to 
repair.  But,  Gallinger  called  the  damage 
"accidental". 

Neither  Gallinger  nor  owner  Rick 
Reklitis  were  upset  about  the  incident  since 
it  was  "the  best  business  the  Raceway  has 
had  in  15  years,"  Gallinger  said. 

During  a  September  10  pub  at  Baxter's 
organized  by  the  'Blobs',  a  Charlatan  re- 
porter witnessed  two  underaged  first-years 


being  served  liquor.  In  one  instance  a  stu- 
dent was  not  asked  for  identification.  In  the 
other,  a  'Blobs'  facilitator  loaned  the  under- 
aged  student  his  I.D. 

Asked  whether  the  'Blobs'  would  be 
having  a  pub  crawl,  one  facilitator  told  the 
reporter  they  were  "taboo",  but  said  the 
group  might  hold  one  anyway. 

A  first-year  journalism  student  who 
asked  to  remain  anonymous  attended  a 
September  3  pub  at  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
and  said  she  knew  "one  or  two  of  the 
students  who  were  there"  were  under  19. 

While  CUSA  president  Robe  Hailer  said 
the  facilitator  groups  "are  being  monitored 
as  closely  as  possible,"  the  students'  associ- 
ation "has  had  to  turn  a  blind  eye"  to  pub 
crawls  organized  by  individual  societies  on 
campus. 

Technically,  CUSA's  ban  on  pub  crawls 
should  extend  to  the  societies,  Haller  said, 
"but  they  were  not  told  soon  enough"  about 
the  association's  plans  for  a  dry  orientation, 
and  are  not  being  monitored. 

Haller  said  he'll  recommend  to,  next 
year's  council  that  in  future  years  if  socie- 
ties hold  pub  crawls  they  have  their  funding 
cut.  □ 


Onentaton:  pub  crawls  don't  die  all  that  easily 


Engineers  caught  red-handed  in  jello  tank  prank 


by  Michael  MacDonald 

An  unexpected  bill  for  $900  worth  of 
raspberry-lime  jello  has  left  a  sour  taste  in 
the  mouths  of  the  Carleton  Engineering 
Society. 

A  late  night  foray  by  a  group  of  engi- 
neering students  Tuesday  to  sabotage  the 
perennial  jello-tank  orientation  event  was  a 
success  as  far  as  pranks  go,  but  one  of  the 
vandals  left  their  bus  pass  in  the  dismantled 
mess  and  CUSA  had  threatened  to  press 
charges. 

More  than  2,000  gallons  of  jello  were 
dumped  in  the  amphitheatre  next  to  South- 
ham  Hall  and  the  pool  was  found  in  a  heap 
inside  the  McKenzie  quad,  said  CUSA  vice- 
president  community  Beth  O'Shaughnessy. 

CUSA  engineering  representative  Bruce 
Haydon  said  he  knew  the  society  had  planned 


to  converge  on  the  jello-tank,  but  he  urged 
them  to  wait  until  the  event  had  finished. 

"I  warned  them  at  the  meeting  they 
shouldn't  interfere  with  CUSA  activities," 
said  Haydon.  "1  told  them  to  jump  in  at  the 
end  and  raise  a  disturbance.  I  didn't  see  any 
harm  in  a  prank  like  that!' 

Haydon  said  he  received  a  call  late 
Tuesday  night  from  a  livid  CUSA  member 
asking  who  had  stolen  the  jello  tank.  Haydon 
is  also  the  comptroller  for  the  Engineering 
Society. 

A  banner  from  the  Society  was  found 
where  the  pool  was  originally  located  and 
Haydon  said  "immediately  I  was  accused  of 
having  known  all  about  it.  I  had  a  hell  of  a 
time  convincing  CUSA  that  I  knew  nothing!' 

Haydon  confirmed  the  bus  pass  found 
near  the  pool  belonged  to  an  engineering 
student. 


"Beth  O'Shaughnessy  was  very  pissed- 
off  with  me.  .  .it  was  unbelievable."  said 
Haydon.  "She  insisted  on  pressing  charges!' 

O'Shaughnessy  said  at  least  ten  people 
were  involved  and  several  of  them  were 
senior  students. 

Haydon  protested  the  practical  joke  wasn't 
planned  by  the  Engineering  Society,  "it  was 
planned  by  a  few  over-ambitious  individu- 
als who  were  not  Bware  of  the  consequences. 
If  she  presses  charges  she's  really  screwing 
a  whole  lot  of  people!' 

Haydon  said  if  any  engineering  stu- 
dents are  charged,  it  would  ruin  their  chances 
for  a  job. '"That  person  would  be  damned  for 
life!'  he  said. 

O'Shaughnessy  said  she  would  drop  the 
charges  if  the  Engineering  Society  agreed 
to  pay  the  $900  bill  and  those  responsible 
come  forward.  O'Shaughnessy  said  the  mat- 


ter was  closed  as  long  as  her  preconditions 
were  met. 

She  said  she  doesn't  think  the  students 
realized  how  hard  it  would  be  to  fix  the 
problem  but  "if  you  ever  tried  to  fill  up  a 
pool  with  jello,  you'd  know!" 

CUSA  facilitators  worked  through  the 
night  to  reconstruct  the  pool,  but  unfortun- 
ately, the  jello  had  jiggled  away.  Hours 
before  the  event  was  to  begin,  CUSA  de- 
cided they  would  fill  the  pool  with  mud  and 
the  event  went  ahead  as  planned  with  more 
than  100  contestants  taking  part. 

Haydon  said  the  society  has  agreed  to 
pay  the  bill  to  "shelter"  the  students  respon- 
sible though  he  is  confident  the  guilty  stu- 
dents will  come  forward.  □ 


Heads  will  shine  as  Shinerama  nets  over  $  1 5,000 


by  Ellen  Szabo 


Frosh  week  got  off  to  a  flying  start  this 
year  as  almost  900  first  year  students  shined 
shoes  and  raised  more  than  $15,000  for 
Cystics  Fibrosis  Research. 

Last  year  the  event  was  held  during  the 
first  week  of  school  and  only  45  people 
turned  out  to  raise  just  $1,800. 

The  students  were  grouped  into  pairs 
and  sent  out  on  September  5  to  the  airport, 
shopping  plazas,  hospitals,  businesses,  and 
downtown  Ottawa. 

This  year  marks  Carleton's  third 
Shinerama. 

Robe  Haller,  CUSA  President,  attri- 
buted this  year's  success  to  more  adverti- 
sing, better  organization  and  prizes  for  the 
top  fund  raisers.  The  first  place  pair  raised 
$313  to  win  a  trip  for  two  to  Florida. 

The  highest  frosh  group  earners  were 
the  'King  Kongs'.  With  25  students,  they 
managed  to  raise  $917.65.  Nick  IVIanscian- 
tonio,  a  King  Kong  facilitator,  said  they 
"went  all  over  the  campus  knocking  on 
doors  and  some  even  donated  money  with- 
out having  their  shoes  shined." 


Shinerama  draws  in  record  donations  after  only  three  years  in  the  Ottav^a  community 


In  residence,  third  floor  Lanark  took  the 
top  spot  bringing  in  $613.81. 


Georgie 
for  CUSA, 


Adams,  charities  coordinator 
said  "the  CF  Foundation  in 


Toronto  just  about  passed  out"  when  told  of 
the  amount  raised.  Adams  described  the 
atmosphere  as  "wild,  enthusiastic  and 
competitive." 

"The  students  were  stopping  cars  along 
Wellington  Street  and  one  woman  in  the 
Arts  Tower  even  brought  in  a  whole  box  of 
shoes."  He  added  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
their  success  is  they  "pushed  everyone 
earlier  while  the  spirit  was  still  there." 

Adams  said  because  of  the  high  turnout, 
there  was  some  problems  with  transporta- 
tion and  some  confusion  with  donation  cans 
not  returned  but  "the  fact  is  that  we  got  the 
people  out  there  and  we  got  the  money 
raised!' 

Because  the  goal  of  $10,000  was  sur- 
passed, Haller  and  three  CUSA  vice  presi- 
dents, Alan  Macdonald,  Henry  Johnson, 
and  Don  Grant  will  have  to  fulfill  their 
promise  to  shave  their  heads.  This  will  take 
place  during  the  half-time  of  the  September 
20  football  game  between  Carleton  and 
Ottawa  University,  to  be  held  at  Carleton. 

Next  year's  goal  is  $20,000,  said 
Haller  □ 
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Full  esthetic 
services 
available 

216  BANK  STREET 

AT  NEPEAN  ST. 


20%offcuts  Mon-Wed. 
238-1161  /  238-1203 


How  can  Israeli  occupation  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip 
be  ended  ? 

You  are  invited  to  a  discussion  witli  General  Matti  Peled  |Ret|  and  Muhammad 
Mi'Ari,  members  of  the  Israeli  Knesset  representing 
the  Progressive  List  for  Peace  Party. 
Thursday,  Sept.  18.  12:15,  T.B.A. 

 SpounraJ      Carlrton  Univenity  Middle  East  Diicusaon  Group 


CFS  alternative  planned 


by  David  Wylynko 

The  University  of  Alberta  Students'  Un- 
ion is  launching  a  new  national  student 
organization  that  will  deal  exclusively  with 
educational  issues  at  the  provincial  and 
federal  levels. 

Called  the  Canadian  University  Students' 
Executive  Council  (CUSEC),  the  organiza 
tion  has  the  full  support  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  Alma  Mater  Society,  and 
has  sparked  the  interest  of  several  major 
universities  across  the  country,  said  David 
Oginsky,  President  of  the  U  of  A  Students' 
Union. 

The  University  of  Calgary,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Victoria,  Queen's  University,  McGill, 
and  the  University  of  Manitoba  are  among 
those  who  are  considering  joining  CUSEC. 

Oginsky  said  CUSEC  will  provide  an 
alternative  to  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students  (CFS),  a  five  year  old  national 
student  lobby  group  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Ottawa. 

One  of  the  complaints  Oginsky  made  of 
CFS  is  that  it  is  "much  more  ambitious  than 
we  (CUSEC)  would  like  to  be  at  the  national 
level!' 

"Our  student  council  believes  we  need  a 
national  voice  to  address  the  quality  of 
education,  funding,  and  accessibility  to  ed- 
ucation," and  nothing  more,  said  Oginsky. 
He  criticized  CFS'  attention  to  international 
political  issues,  calling  that  an  area  a  Cana- 
dian student  association  should  not  address. 

Oginsky  also  criticized  the  high  cost  of 
joining  CFS  ($4.00  per  student  per  institu- 
tion for  full  members),  and  the  voting  struc- 
ture of  the  lobby  group,  which  gives  all 
members  a  single  vote,  regardless  of  size. 

Mark  Rogers.  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Manitoba  Students'  Union  (UMSU). 
agreed  the  cost  of  joining  CFS  is  too  high, 
adding  "that's  really  the  only  reason  (we're 
not  a  member)." 

To  join  the  CFS.  Rogers  said,  ':he  UMSU 
would  have  to  pay  $80,000  each  year,  a  sum 
he  said  is  much  too  large  for  the  services 
CFS  offers- 

Oginsky  said  membership  fees  for  CU- 
SEC will  be  determined  according  to  the 
amount  each  member  institution  decides  to 
contribute. 

Oginsky  said  he  believes  small  schools 
carry  too  much  weight  in  CFS,  and  said 
CUSEC  would  solve  the  complaints  by  avoi- 
ding the  one-institution,  one-vote  system. 

He  said  he  will  propose  a  student  popu- 
lation system  for  the  new  organization  where 
a  CUSEC  motion  must  have  the  support  of 
two-thirds  of  the  enrollment  represented  to 
pass. 

Tony  Macerollo.  Chairperson  of  CFS. 
said  he  thinks  the  U  of  A  Students'  Union 
didn't  give  CFS  a  fair  chance  before  decid- 
ing to  start  a  separate  organization. 

In  response  to  complaints  about  the  cost 


Macerollo:  U  of  A  should  give  CFS  a  chance 

of  membership  and  the  voting  structure,  he 
said  the  student  councils  of  Canadian  uni- 
versities should  view  their  membership  as 
an  individual  membership  of  each  student, 
not  the  institution  as  a  whole. 

He  added,  a  change  to  the  voting  struc- 
ture will  come  about  only  through  the  proper 
democratic  channels  of  CFS  general  meetings. 

As  for  the  international  issues  CFS  ad- 
dresses, Macerollo  said  the  organization 
"has  defined  its  scope  quite  significantly 
over  the  last  three  years,"  adding  CFS  will 
not  make  changes  merely  to  accomodate 
non-members  who  aren't  satisfied  with  the 
structure. 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  a  travelling  sales- 
man," he  said.  "I'm  prepared  to  talk  if  they 
want  to  see  me  but  not  if  there's  not  an  iota 
of  interest  whatsoever" 

Beth  Brown,  Carleton  University  Stu- 
dents' Association  (CUSA)  VP  External, 
admitted  there  may  be  structural  defects 
within  CFS  but  insists  it's  nothing  that  can't 
be  ironed  out  by  working  from  within  the 
organization. 

.  Brown  said  she  feels  CUSEC  will  limit 
itself  by  dealing  only  with  educational  is- 
sues. "They're  taking  a  very  internalized 
view  of  things,"  she  said,  adding  "they're 
only  looking  at  the  quality  of  education. 
They  won't  be  able  to  deal  with  any  other 
problems  in  the  country!' 

At  present,  CUSEC  has  chosen  to  limit 
its  membership  to  institutions  with  a  stu- 
dent body  of  over  7,000.  Oginsky  explained, 
this  is  to  allow  CUSEC  to  establish  a  base 
with  a  specific  number  of  universities.  He 
said  the  organization  will  expand  at  a  later 
time. 

Oginsky  said  he  hopes  to  acnieve  this 
base  at  the  organization's  first  general 
conference  in  Winnipeg  this  November, 
when  he  expects  to  ratify  a  constitution 
distributed  this  summer  by  the  U  of  A 
Students'  Union  and  the  UBC  Alma  Mater 
Society.  □ 


Reactor  to  heat  campus 


Canadian  University  Press 

HAMILTON  (CUP)-McMaster  University 
is  spending  $600,000  to  convert  v»asted 
energy  from  its  nuclear  reactor  into  central 
healing. 

The  energy  conversion  project  -  slated 
for  completion  by  the  fall  of  1987  -  will 
conserve  about  560.000  cubic  metres  of 
natural  gas,  and  will  save  the  university 
$8.5,000  annually. 

Currently  the  reactor  wastes  enough 
energy  to  heat  about  200  southern  Ontario 
homes,  said  Donald  Smith,  director  of  the 


McMaster  Nuclear  Reactor.  The  energy, 
which  escapes  through  cooling  towers  into 
the  atmosphere,  will  be  carried  through  a 
heat  exchanger  to  four  campus  buildings. 

McMaster  officials  stressed  the  system 
is  perfectly  safe,  since  the  reactor  shuts 
down  if  it  is  overheated. 

Smith  said  the  reactor,  which  operates 
five  days  week  for  .50  weeks  a  year,  pro- 
vides an  "ideal"  source  of  energy.  He  said 
he  hopes  other  communities  will  use  public 
reactors  to  heat  large  buildings,  such  as 
shopping  malls.  □ 
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Campus  pubs,  including  Oliver's,  are  sure  to  close  if  drink 


ng  age  is  raised 


Liquor  law  review  could 
lead  to  drinking  age  hike 


by  Mike  MacDonald 

The  first  day  of  classes  marked  the  first 
day  of  public  hearings  into  Ontario's  liquor 
laws-a  significant  irony  as  the  the  out- 
come of  the  hearings  could  spell  the  end  of 
student  pubs  right  across  the  province. 

The  Liquor  Licensing  Act  (LLA)  has 
not  been  substantially  reviewed  since  1975, 
and  several  interest  groups  like  Parents  to 
Reduce  Impaired  Driving  Everywhere 
(PRIDE)  are  pressuring  the  Ontario  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Liquor  Regulations  to 
recommend  the  province  raise  the  age  of 
majority  from  19  to  21. 

CUSA  business  manager  Doug  Save- 
land  said  such  a  move  would  choke  the  bulk 
of  revenue  generated  at  CUSA's  largest 
student  bar,  Oliver's. 

"The  revenue  would  be  gone . . .  Oliver's 
would  be  gone,"  he  said.  "We  would  face  a 
$100  000  loss." 

Saveland  said  Oliver's  produced  more 
than  $870,000  in  total  sales  last  year.  He 
attributed  78  per  cent  of  gross  earnings  to 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  story  is  much  the  same  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo's  main  student  pub. 
The  manager  of  the  Bombshelter,  Harry 
Warr,  said  the  Campus  Centre  watering 
hole  would  have  to  close  its  doors  in  the 
wake  of  such  legislation. 

Managers  at  both  pubs  said  the  majority 
of  their  clientele  is  made  up  of  undergradu- 
ates under  21. 

The  chairperson  of  the  200,000  member 
Ontario  Federation  of  Students,  Matt  Cer- 
■tosimo,  is  one  of  the  most  vocal  opponents 
of  an  increased  age  of  majority. 

Student-operated  pubs  would  lose  about 
60  per  cent  of  their  revenues.  Certosimo 
said.  He  stressed  the  need  for  more  peer- 
based  alcohol  awareness  programs  and  he 
condemned  the  "prohibitive  ;uid  authoritar- 
ian approach"  taken  by  lobby  groups  like 
PRIDE. 

The  president  of  PRIDE,  John  Bates, 
said  the  province  should  follow  the  lead  of 
37  states  in  the  U.S.  who  set  the  minimum 
age  for  buying  alcohol  at  21. 

"It's  pretty  clear  that  inexperienced  driv- 
ers and  inexperienced  drinkers  make  a 
particularly  tragic  combination,"  said  Bates. 


"If  we  could  get  young  people  out  of  the 
taverns,  we'd  have  done  a  lot" 

"By  focusing  the  debate  on  age,"  said 
Certosimo.  "you're  missing  the  opportunity 
to  create  the  proper  legislation  to  combat 
drinking  ahd  driving!' 

Certosimo  pointed  out  80  per  cent  of 
alcoholic  drinks  are  consumed  outside  of 
Ontario's  12,000  bars  and  2,500  hotels.  He 
said  raising  the  drinking  age  would  only 
worsen  the  problem  of  alcohol  abuse  be- 
cause students  would  be  forced  to  drink  in 
unregulated  environments,  such  as  resi- 
dence rooms  and  house  parties. 

Beyond  the  emotionally  charged  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  groups  like  PRIDE, 
members  of  the  Ontario  New  Democratic 
Party  suggest  the  Liberal  government  has 
ulterior  (notives  for  the  review  of  provincial 
liquor  laws. 

In  a  brief  prepared  for  the  committee, 
the  NDP  said  the  govemment  may  use 
young  people  as  scapegoats  by  raising  the 
drinking  age  to  camouflage  a  loosening  of 
other  liquor  regulations. 

NDP  caucus  leader  Mel  Swart  said  the 
govemment  is  trying  to  divert  the  public's 
attention  away  from  the  "ill-conceived  but 
avowed  intention  to  push  beer  and  wine  into 
grocery  stores." 

Liberal  MPP for  Mississauga  North  and 
chairman  of  the  provincial  committee,  Steven 
Offer,  said  the  age  of  majority  issue  is  only 
part  of  a  comprehensive  review  of  liquor 
regulations.  The  committee's  mandate  in- 
cludes looking  at  "lifestyle  advertising", 
regulations  suiTounding  licensed  establish- 
ments (like  closing  times),  and  special  permits. 

However,  Offer  said  the  age  of  majority 
would  be  the  dominant  theme  throughout 
the  hearings  of  the  advisory  committee  over 
the  next  two  months. 

The  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  pointed 
out  that  Monte  Kwinter,  Minister  of  Finan- 
cial Institutions,  who  will  receive  the  rec- 
ommendations, is  under  no  obligation  to  act 
upon  them. 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  in  18  cen- 
tres across  the  province.  A  delegation  from 
Carieton  and  the  University  of'Ottawa  will 
make  a  presentation  to  the  committee  on 
October  10.  when  the  committee  comes  to 
Ottawa.  □ 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  A 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  CAREER? 

Getting  into  Canada's  diplomatic  service 
is  challenging.  The  October  25  exam 
in  a  new  fonnat  and  offered  for  the  first 
time  in  two  years  -  requires  solid  ad- 
vance preparation  if  you  plan  to  excel, 
and  get  an  edge  on  the  competition. 

Pick  up  a  BROCHURE*  and  come  to  a 
FREE  LECTURE  given  by  a  former 
ForeigQ  Service  officer,  on  Canada's  only 
seminar  specifically  designed  to  improve 
your  performance  in  the  1986  Foreign 
Service  Competition. 

TOPICS  COVERED 

•  the  application,  exam  and  interviews 
under  the  newly  structured  Competition 

•  sample  questions  and  test-taking 
techniques. 

•  reading  essentials  and  time-saving 
study  tips 

•  identifying  key  issues  and  statistics 

•  preparing  and  practising  for  the  essay 
and  interviews 

•  career-stream  choices  and  Foreign 
Service  work  in  Canada  and  abroad 

FREE  LECTURE  AND  SEiMINAR 
LOCATIONS 

FREE  LECTURES: 

Wed.  Sept.  17,  12:15  pm,  Ottawa,  U.. 

U.  Centre-Odeon 

OR 

Wed.  Sept.  17.  8:00  pm,  Carieton  U.. 
Herzberg  356 

PAID  SEMINARS: 

Fri.  Sept.  19,  12:30  pm,  Carieton  U.. 

St.  Pats  100 

OR 

Wed.  Oct.  1,  5:30  pm,  Ottawa  U., 
U.  Centre-Odeon 


OttBwi  M&iionj  spoDMred  b/  uid  brochures  «vtilAble  al 
Otttwi  U  Fedenlion  des  Eiudionts.  CuletoD  U  StudeatV 
AuocUtioD  and  Trenl  Studeni  Union 

Foreign  Service  Bunurution  and  Career  Counselling,  [nc 
Suite  508,  404  Laurier  Avenue  East,  OnswaKlN6R2 

 1613)232-3497 


Pascal? 
Borland? 


special  Borland 
Software  Sale 


Sidekick,  Turbo  Pascal  2 
or  Turbo  Tutor 

Only  $45  Each 

Database  Toolbox 
or  Graphix  Toolbox 

Only  $50  Each 

Turbo  Pascal  3 

Only  $60 


Call  Generic  Transforms 

733-7989 


Another  Chance!!!! 


To  get  involved  and  have  a  say  as  to 
how  things  should  be  done  around  here 

YES,  this  can  be  done  v/hen  CUSA's 
committees  reopen  for  membership  in 
September. 

The  committees  serve  as  information 

bodies  for  Council,  reviev^ing  services, 

the  Budget,  policy,  and  much,  much 
more. 


# 


# 


For  more  information  look  in  your  CUSA 
handbook  or  contact  Henry  Johnson 
in  Room  401 ,  the  Unicentre. 
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CUSA  stunned  as  insurance  costs  rise 


by  Lee  Parpart 

An  insurance  blackout  which  cost  CUSA 
thousands  of  dollars  may  finally  be  over,  but 
the  solution  is  still  a  higher  priced  insurance 
package  than  CUSA  paid  last  year. 

CUSA  business  manager,  Doug  Save- 
land  said  an  offer  of  one  million  dollars 
worth  of  liability  coverage  early  this  week 
by  local  insurance  firm,  The  Guardian, 
ended  three  months  of  rejections  from  over 
20  companies  who  would  not  touch  CUSA's 
business  risks. 

In  addition  to  stores  and  a  games  room, 
CUSA  operates  three  licensed  bars,  with  a 
combined  seating  capacity  of  1,081. 

The  search  for  liability  coverage  was 
launched  in  April,  when  The  Royal  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  Canada  decided  not  to  renew  its 
three  million  dollars  worth  of  liability  insur- 
ance at  a  cost  of  $3,000.  The  Royal  had 
covered  CUSA's  risks  for  three  years. 

The  Guardian's  offer  of  one  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  coverage  is  over  three  times  as 
expensive  at  CUSA's  contract  with  The 
Royal,  at  $9400. 

But  Saveland  said  CUSA  "will  probably 
accept  the  Guardian's  offer,  because  it's  the 
lowest  priced  one.  not  to  mention  the  only 
one,  we've  had  from  a  private  company 
since  the  Royal  left  us." 

When  it  became  clear  that  no  one  would 
insure  CUSA,  the  association's  broker.  Doug 
Duclos,  feave  up  the  search,  Saveland  said. 
On  July  31.  Duclos  placed  CUSA  in  the 
hands  of  the  last  resort,  a  provincial  liability 
pool  for  'distressed  risks'. 

The  Pool,  organized  by  Reed  Stenhouse 
Insurance  Brokers  through  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Financial  Institutions,  consists  of  32 
private  insurance  firms,  and  insures  risks 
that  "no  one  else  on  the  market  wants  to 
have  anything  to  do  with,"  said  John  Gel- 
ston,  VP  of  Reed  Stenhouse. 

The  Pool  offered  CUSA  $1  million  in 
liability  insurance  at  a  cost  of  about  $100 


per  day,  or  1 .000  per  cent  more  than  CUSA 
paid  last  year. 

If  CUSA  switches  to  The  Guardian  by 
October  1.  the  last  day  on  which  it  can 
accept  the  offer,  it  will  have  paid  out  about 
$8,000  to  the  Pool,  Saveland  said. 

CUSA  Services  could  feel  the  loss.  Save- 
land said,  since  a  mini-budget  to  be  passed 
in  November  or  December  will  be  used 
largely  to  pay  off  the  high  insurance  costs. 

Mini-budgets  usually  contain  about 
$30,000,  Saveland  said,  and  are  used  to 
finance  new  projects  or  to  meet  the  requests 
of  CUSA  Services  for  materials  or  more 
funding. 

"First  on  the  agenda  is  that  we've  got  to 
pay  off  the  shortfall  (from  the  provincial 
insurance  policy),"  Saveland  said. 

President  of  Ralph  L.  Duclos  &  Son  Ltd. 
Insurance  Brokers,  Doug  Duclos.  conduc- 
ted the  three-month  search  for  liability  cov- 
erage for  CUSA.  He  said  the  20  companies 
turned  down  the  students  association's  re- 
quests because  they  felt  the  risks  involved 
were  too  great. 

"They're  concerned  about  getting  caught 
in  alcohol-related  suits  mainly,"  he  said, 
adding  "the  insurance  industry  as  a  whole 
just  isn't  interested  in  insuring  particular 
risks  anymore!' 

Duclos  explained,  over  the  past  three  or 
four  years,  the  courts  have  held  bar  owners 
increasingly  liable  for  injury  occurring  to 
patrons. 

Also,  he  said,  new  legislation  allows  a 
greater  number  of  family  members  to  claim 
higher  sums  in  such  cases,  a  trend  which 
has  insurance  companies  scared. 

"The  court  system  is  out  of  whack,  and 
until  it's  brought  into  line,  the  insurance 
industry  will  be  in  trouble,"  Duclos  said, 
adding,  "everyone  is  having  trouble  getting 
insurance  now.  especially  liability  insurance!' 

Liability  insurance  covers  the  cost  of 
suits  for  mismanagement  in  cases  such  as 
athletic  or  alcohol  related  injury  or  death. 


,  [jON'T  RON  IN  TH£  tViUL^ 
=  BE  CAREFUL  iuM6H06  T\^^ 
STAIRS 

*  USE  WA5HECOr^  A^^^>  FO^JW^-AINS 

AT  roUE  CviN  BISK 
r  cMtvj  yc^jfi  KOt>  TvWefJTX 
TIMES  BEFoee:  ^wALUJuJiMt 


Saveland  said  CUSA's  insurance  trou- 
ble came  "out  of  the  blue,"  adding  he  doesn't 
know  why  The  Royal  left  the  students' 
association  last  spring. 

"We've  had  a  spotless  record  in  recent 
years,  with  no  suits."  Saveland  said. 

CUSA  president  Robe  Haller  said  when 
the  Royal  left  CUSA  they  may  have  been 
reacting  in  part  to  the  death  of  a  Carieton 
student  in  the  Rideau  Canal  last  year. 

"The  fact  that  it  was  deemed  to  be  a 
suicide  by  an  investigation  doesn't  matter." 
Haller  said.  He  explained,  "even  though  it 
wasn't  alcohol  related,  it  obviously  affected 
our  ability  to  get  insurance!' 

Saveland  said  CUSA  will  try  to  renego- 
tiate at  least  three  areas  of  The  Guardian's 
offer  before  it  signs  the  contract.  These 
include  $15,000  deductibles  which  protect 


The  Guardian  in  the  case  of  suits  against 
the  students'  association  for  athletic  injury, 
libel  and  slander. 

CUSA  will  also  try  to  increase  the  level 
of  liability  coverage  beyond  offer  of  one 
million  dollars,  or  apply  for  inclusion  into 
the  university's  insurance  plan,  Saveland 
said. 

Any  appeal  by  CUSA  to  be  included  in 
the  university's  insurance  policy  will  go  to 
the  Management  Committee,  an  advisory 
committee  to  university  president  William 
Beckel.  consisting  of  Beckel  and  the  vice 
presidents. 

"If  the  university  doesn't  take  us  under 
its  umbrella,  the  one  million  dollars  (of 
liability  coverage  being  offered  by  The 
Guardian)  won't  be  enough,"  Saveland 
said.  □ 


New  books  crowd  out  study  space  in  library 


y    l>y  Alan  Knight 


Study  space: 


The  library  has  removed  172  student 
seats  and  its  smoking  study  to  make  room 
for  an  ever-increasing  number  of  books. 

The  move  was  necessary,  according  to 
Vema  Wilmeth,  associate  librarian,  for  several 
reasons.  The  library  adds  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  volumes  a  year  to  its  collection, 
and  room  must  be  made  for  them. 

There  has  not  been  a  major  rearrangement 
in  four  years  and  the  minor  movements  to 
accommodate  new  books  resulted  in  "a 
number  of  sections  that  were  out  of  order" 
as  well  as  excessive  weight  on  the  unsupported 
outer  section  of  the  building. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  most  of 
the  seating  is  around  the  perimeter,  relieving 
the  weight  problem,  and  the  additional  space 
for  books  has  "made  enough  room  for  our 
present  collection  and  .  .two  years  of 
growth".  Wilmeth  said  "we  have  tried  to 
take  out  big  table  seats  and  leave  individual 
carrels"  and  "we  have  done  about  as  well  as 
we  could  with  the  seating". 

The  rearrangements  also  include  the 
addition  of  some  shelves  and  the 
rearrangement  of  others.  182  seats  were 
removed  overall,  but  some  seating  space 
was  added  to  the  first  floor.  The  movement 
of  the  microfilm  storage  and  reading  to  the 
area  previously  occupied  by  the  smoking 
study  means  there  is  no  longer  any  area 
where  students  can  smoke  in  the  library 
Wilmeth  said  the  removal  of  the  smoking 
„n         th.  f  ^    ,      study  was  likely  to  be  unpopular  witti  students, 

up  against  the  wall  and  fading  fast  but  "the  problem  with  smoke  in  this  building 


is  so  serious  we  could  no  longer  have  a 
smoking  study  under  our  rare  book  room!' 

The  library  was  originally  built  for  600.(X)0 
volumes  and  1,000  seats.  It  now  has  over 
1 .5  million  volumes  and  985  seats.  To  conserve 
space,  some  of  the  less  frequently  used 
volumes  are  in  "compact  storage".  These 


are  not  directly  accessible  to  students,  though 
they  can  request  to  have  items  retrieved. 

Wilmeth  said  plans  are  in  existence  to 
add  65,000  square  feet  of  usable  space  to 
the  library,  but  these  have  been  around 
since  1972.  The  expansion  will  hopefully 
be  completed  by  1990.  □ 


Off-campers  to  get  help 


by  Cecily  Lavoie 

First  year  off -campus  students  can  yell 
S.O.S.  for  help. 

S.O.S.  is  short  for  Student  Orientation 
Staff,  a  new  group  organized  by  University 
Counselling  Services  (UCS)  to  help  first 
year  students  adjust  to  university  life. 

Dawn  Brown,  assistant  director  of  UCS. 
said  90  per  cent  of  first  year  students  live 
off-campus.  "They  have  a  much  harder 
time  adjusting  to  university  life  than  resi- 
dence students.  There  are  less  opportuni- 
ties for  them  to  meet  people  and  they  don't 
have  the  support  staff  that  residence  pro- 
vides." said  Brown. 

With  a  staff  of  23  student  voiunteeers, 
S.O.S.  will  promote  student  participation  in 
orientation  events,  acquaint  students  with 
campus  services,  act  as  resource  people, 
and  organize  activities  such  as  group  din- 
ners, a  movie  night,  or  a  visit  to  the  National 
Arts  Centre. 

Orientation  programs  at  Carieton  have 


been  under  review  for  the  past  three  years. 
"Studies  show  that  the  first  six  weeks  to  two 
months  are  the  crucial  period.'  said  Brown. 
"This  is  when  most  of  the  drop-outs  occur." 

Brown  said  one  of  the  problems  with 
orientation  is  that  it  only  lasts  for  a  week. 
S.O.S.  will  answer  the  need  for  ongoing 
support  as  staff  will  be  available  through 
the  UCS  for  the  entire  first  term. 

CUSA  is  cooperating  with  the  group  by 
allowing  S.O.S.  staff  to  work  as  facilitators. 
This  gives  S.O.S.  volunteers  a  chance  to 
make  initial  contact  with  interested  students. 

Asked  how  many  students  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  program.  Brown  said  she 
would  prefer  the  numbers  be  kept  small. 
"I'd  be  perfectly  happy  if  S.O.S  volunteers 
worked  on  a  one  to  one  basis  with  the 
students,"  she  said,  adding  "our  main  goal 
is  personal  contact" 

S.O.S.  volunteers  helped  organized  Pre- 
lude '86  on  Sept  2  and  will  help  with  a 
faculty  student  welcome  to  be  held  Sept  24 
in  Porter  Hall.  □ 
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HAVE  ITALL.  HAVE  IT  NOW 


Y 


.ou're  Welcome! 
The  Charlatan  provides  opportunities 
to  enhance  your  design  skills. 
No  experience  is  required  to 
help  out  with  the  production 
of  The  Charlatan.  Get 
acquainted  with 

layout, 
photography, 
and 
graphics. 
Ask  for  Tina  at  531  Unicentre 
or  phone  564-2880. 


SPECIAL  STUDENT  RATES  ON  TOP-QUALITY  COLOUR  TV'S 
 AND  VCR'S  NOW  AT  GRANADA.  

SPECIAL  STUDENT  RATES:  26"  colour  -  «2495/month 
14"  colour  -  S1795/month  VHS  VCR  -  $2695/month 

20"  colour  -  $19'5/month  Converters  -  SS"*)/ month 

TV/VCR  STANDS  ARE  ALSO  AVAILABLE  FOR  RENTAL. 

Granada  has  a  full  range  of  colour  TV's  and  VCR's  waiting  for  you  -  jusc  choose  the  one  that  suits  you  best.  And 
you  get  no-extra-charge,  worry-free  "Granadacover"  service. 

Contact  your  Granada  Campus  Representative.  Check  the  on-campus  poster  for  details. 

HAVE  IT  ALL.  HAVE  IT  NOW. 


HOME  ENTERTAINMENT 


BIRIH  CONTROL 
IS  A  BIG  RESPONSIBILir^ 

FATHERHOOD  IS  EVEN  BIGGER. 


One  day  you'll  be 
emotionally  as  well  as  fi 
to  begin  planning 
a  family 

Until  that 
time  comes,  it's 
important  that 
you  plan  to  share 
responsibility  for 
birth  control. 

Condoms 
are  available 
without 
prescription  at 
drug  stores 
everywhere. 
There's  nothing 
difficult  or 
embarrassing 
about  buying  and 
using  them.  And 
modem  technology 
makes  the  chances 
of  condom  failure 
next  to  non-existent. 

Apart  from  any- 
thing else,  medical 
and  family  planning 


! Julius  Schmid  of  Canada  Ltd 
ScarboiuuKti.  Ontario 


ready, 
nancially, 


authorities  recommend  condoms 
(whatever  precautions  your 

partner  may  be 
taking)  because 
they  offer 
protection 
against  the 
transmission  of 
venereal  disease. 

The 
commonsense 
condom. 

It  gives  you 
one  thing  less  to 
worry  about. 


THE  COMMONSENSE  CONDOM. 
BECAUSE  SEX  SHOULDN'T  BE  A  WORRY. 
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THE 
WOMEN'S 
CENTRE 

needs 

Volunteers 


Training  Provided 


Please  pre-register  at 
the  Women's  Centre 
by:  Thursday,  September  18 
Rm.  308  Unicentre 


Volunteer  Training  Weekend  will  be 
held 

Saturday,  Sept.  20 
and 

Sunday  Sept.  21,  1986. 


The  Women's  Centre  was  established  at  Carleton  by  a 
group  of  women  students.  Over  the  years,  the  Centre  has 
concentrated  on  supplying  students  with  information  on 
the  issues  that  affect  women. 

The  Women's  Centre  operates  on  a  collective  basis. 
Decisions  are  made  by  consensus,  as  opposed  to  using  an 
executive  structure,  so  skills,  information  and  decision- 
making are  shared  equally. 


Come  help  us  celebrate 
our  10th  anniversary! 


ATMs  busiest  in  Canada 


Long  lines  at  the  Scotiabank  are  a  familiar  sight. 


by  Ian  Blair 

The  line-ups  in  Carleton "s  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia  branch  may  seem  as  long  as  ever,  but 
service  is  improving,  accortiing  to  bank  man- 
ager  Don  Bailey. 

Bailey  saiti  figures  released  last  year  by 
the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  (BNS)  show  that 
the  two  Automatic  Teller  Machines  (ATiVl's) 
at  Carleton  handled  more  volume  than  any 
of  its  machines  in  Canada. 

The  machines  have  already  proven  their 
worth,  said  Bailey,  who  noted  that  the  lines 
in  the  branch  have  "decreased  dramatically" 
since  the  installation  of  the  ATM's  over  the 
last  two  years. 

So  popular  are  the  ATM's  that  the  bank 
is  considering  putting  in  a  third  unit,  possi- 
bly in  the  Residence  Commons.  Bailey  said. 

Stacey  Wilson,  a  third  year  political  Sci- 
ence major,  said  she  thinks  the  machines 
have  improved  service.  "The  ATM's  have 
made  an  obvious  difference,"  she  said. 

But  while  the  ATM's  are  setting  record 
use  levels  on  campus,  some  of  the  improve- 
ment has  been  offset  by  reductions  in  staff 
and  space  at  the  branch  itself. 

The  branch  reduced  its  floor  space  by  a 
third  in  the  past  two  years.  Staff  was  also 
reduced  by  the  equivalent  of  five  full-time 


employees,  said  Bailey. 

Forty  five  minute  waits  have  been  the 
norm  at  the  branch  recently  and  will  proba- 
bly r  emain  so  during  September,  Bailey  said, 
despite  the  fact  that  extra  help  has  been 
hired  for  this  period. 

Jack  Lawlor,  Administrative  Officer  for 
BNS,  attributed  the  long  lines  to  the  normal 
September  crush  of  student  loan  negotia- 
tions and  new  accounts  being  opened. 

"Carleton  is  unique.  The  volume  of  traf 
fic  varies  greatly  depending  on  the  time  of 
year,"  said  Lawlor. 

Bailey  said  he  expects  line  waits  in  the 
branch  to  drop  to  about  20  minutes  as  the 
term  progresses. 

By  leasing  less  space  and  reducing  its 
part-time  staff  at  the  same  time  the  ATM's 
were  installed.  Bailey  said  the  branch  has 
become  more  economically  feasible. 

Two  years  ago  the  bank's  head  office 
"seriously  considered"  closing  the  Carleton 
branch  in  order  to  cut  its  losses,  Bailey  said. 

Campus  banks  are  often  less  profitable 
than  other  branches.  Bailey  said,  because 
students  generate  fewer  mortgages  and  big 
money  accounts  than  regular  customers. 

■"The  majority  of  our  student  clientele 
are  those  who  need  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  to 
get  them  through  the  day,"he  said.  □ 


Housing  crunch  fading 


by  Louise  Slobodian 

A  growing  vacancy  rate  on  the  heels  of  a 
construction  boom  has  made  the  search  for 
student  housing  less  of  a  challenge  this 
year 

Judy  McDonald,  Carleton's  accomoda- 
tion officer,  said  the  housing  office's  annual 
campaign  to  find  students  a  place  to  live  has 
resulted  in  a  bumber  crop  of  rooms,  apart- 
ments and  house  listings. 

A  city  planning  official  said  the  vacancy 
rate  in  the  Ottawa  area  has  soared  to  five 
times  the  1982  level.  According  to  Bill 
Perry  of  the  Regional  Municipality  of  Ottawa- 
Carleton,  the  latest  figures  from  the  Canada 
Mortagage  and  Housing  Corporation  show 
an  overall  vacancy  rate  of  L5  per  cent. 

Perry  attributed  the  boost  in  vacancy  to 
a  construction  boom  that  hit  the  region 
between  1983  and  1985.  He  said  a  large 
number  of  apartment  buildings  and  single 
family  homes  were  built  during  that  time. 

The  result,  said  Perry,  is  that  more 
families  are  buying  their  homes  instead  of 
renting  them  and  that  freed  up  more  apart- 
ment space.  As  well,  the  population  of 
Ottawa  grew  slowly  this  year  and  the  de- 
mand for  new  housing  has  diminished. 


Looking  for  housing  is  less  stressful  today. 


More  than  half  of  Carleton's  11,000 
full-time  students  will  need  to  find  off- 
campus  housing  this  year  said  university 
statistician  Bill  Picket. 

He  said  of  the  5,400  students  who  ap- 
plied for  residence  this  year,  only  1,338  got 
a  room  on  campus. 
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Activist  execs  try  chains 


A-5  COMPUlCAriOl^   AROSE"  iNj  "THE  WOMENJ'S 

CEMTE-e  move:,  xvlo  iWrRePiIi  oiAftS 
feMAlMEb  All  Bur  F'^^CG^'T tgaj  , . .  , 


by  Joanne  Laucius 

In  response  to  the  administration's  Aui 
gust  27  decision  to  move  the  Women's 
Centre  from  its  temporary  quarters  in  Pater- 
son  Hall  to  an  unfinished  office  in  the 
Unicentre.  CUSA  members  Alan  Macdon- 
aid  and  Henry  Johnson  brought  chains  and 
locks  to  Paterson  Hall  and  offered  to  chain 
themselves  to  the  furniture  to  prevent  the 
move. 

Cathy  Jones,  the  acting  coordinator  of 
the  Women's  Centre,  appreciated  the  dra- 
matic attempt,  but  declined  the  offer. 

Jones  said  the  new  Women's  Centre 
office  was  scheduled  for  completion  before 
August  13.  Bill  Riddell,  manager  of  con- 
struction services,  said  the  work  was  slowed 
down  by  delivery  difficulties. 

The  renovations  to  the  Unicentre  were 
part  of  a  $300,000  contract  awarded  to  Cote 
and  Ryde  Construction  Ltd.  The  construc- 
tion was  scheduled  for  completion  by  Au- 
gust 21. 

On  August  27,  Jones  was  notified  that 
the  space  in  Paterson  Hall  was  needed  for 


the  Russian  department,  and  the  Women's 
Centre  books  and  furniture  would  have  to 
be  moved  to  the  unfinished  space  in  the 
Unicentre  that  afternoon. 

"There  were  no  carpets,  the  ceiling  pan- 
els weren't  finished,  and  there  was  no  lock 
on  the  door,"  Jones  recalled. 

"Robe  (Haller)  said  "don't  move  what- 
ever you  do.  If  anyone  shows  up.  call  me 
immediately!  " 

Riddell  said  the  new  Women's  Centre 
office  was  "occupiable"  on  August  27.  As 
for  the  lock,  "it  was  on  the  day  they  moved." 
he  said. 

But  Jones  said  she  visited  the  new  space 
a  few  hours  before  the  centre  was  to  move."l 
asked  a  worker  if  it  would  be  done  that  day- 
He  laughed  in  my  face." 

Jones  said  the  movers  hired  by  the  uni- 
versity were  willing  to  wait  until  after  lunch 
hour  for  the  problem  to  be  ironed  out  with 
administration. 

"We  were  in  a  tricky  position,"  said 
Jones."The  movers  had  been  hired  for  only 
one  day!' 


Sexist  posters  removed 


by  Charlatan  staff 

On  the  advice  of  the  Women's  Centre, 
CUSA  banned  a  beer  poster  from  the  Uni- 
centre because  of  its  sexist  content  last 
week. 

The  poster,  an  advertisement  for  La- 
batts  Blue  entitled  "Little  Girl  Blue"  and 
carrying  a  photograph  of  an  attractively 
dressed  barmaid,  was  seen  being  distri- 
buted from  an  orientation  table  in  the  Uni- 
centre, said  a  spokesperson  for  the  Centre, 
Laurie  Rektor. 

She  said  members  of  the  collective  then 
asked  CUSA  President  Robe  Haller  to  al- 
low them  to  remove  the  poster  from  the 
Unicentre.  "CUSA  has  a  policy  against 
sexist  literature  and  we  didn't  want  CUSA 
giving  them  out  to  every  frosh  that  went 


by,"  said  Rektor. 

Haller  said  the  poster  had  not  been 
intended  for  distribution  after  a  member  of 
the  executive  suggested  it  not  be  posted. 

The  whole  affair  was  due  to  a  lack  of 
communication  between  CUSA  and  a  few 
facilitators,  explained  Haller.  No  one  told 
them  of  the  banning  order. 

He  said  sexist  material  had  "slipped  by" 
before  because  he  is  "not  too  good  at  recog- 
nizing sexist  literature!' 

"I'm  getting  better,  but  that's  why  I  trust 
the  Women's  Centre!'  Bill  Wade,  a  spok- 
esperson for  Labatts,  said  he  has  no  prob- 
lem with  CUSA  removing  their  advertise- 
ments if  they  are  deemed  offensive.  How- 
ever,"the  intention  of  the  poster  was  not  to 
offend  anyone,"  he  added.  □ 


AFFORDABLE,  PRESTIGIOUS.  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
bv  Hie  tiouf,  doy,  ^wek.  mofilh 


MiiM'l  I  louse-  Inc 


PLUS  Ihese  services 

-^    mailing  oaO'ess  /our  Compor^v  ronrie 

or^  building  airedory 
+    receplionisl  leiepnone  oniwenrg 
+    wO'd/dQiQ  p^o^ess1r^g,  secreiariol 

*  pnorocopier  leien  postoqe  rne'e' 
Conference  Room 

*  coltee 

MINUS  Ihese  headaches 

-  finding  ihe  locoliofi 

-  negolialing  fne  long  term  leose 

-  designing  ine  oHice  mrenor 
acQijiring  lepai'ing  (eptacmg 
eqijiDnieT  luimsnings  efc 

-  Mimg  iroining  supervising 
ofice  slQlf 

-  payrolls  fringe  benelils.  staff 
Wno^JB'  jocoNons,  obsenieeism  e'c 


While  you  manage  your  business, 
we  manage  your  oflice. 


INFORMATION 
CARLETON 
IS  HIRING 

If  you 're  patient,  polite, 
familiar  with  Carleton, 
and  like  dealing  with  the 
public,  then  you  may 
tiejust  who  weare 
looking  for. 

HPS:  10.5  /WK 

TERM:  SEPT.22-APRIL30 

WAGE  MINIMUM  WAGE 
(UNDER  REVIEW) 

Applications  available 
in  the  CUSA  office, 
Room  401  Unicentre. 

DEADLINE 
FOR  APPLICATIONS 
ISWED.SEPT.17 
12  NOON. 


CUSA  Council  requires  a 


CHAIRPERSON 
for  the  fall  term 


Duties:  responsible  for  tfie  orderly  conduct  of  business 

at  Council  meetings,  convene  Council  no  less 
than  once  a  month,  provide  notice  of  all  Council 

members,  give  notice  of  all  Constitutional 

amendments  and  By-lavi/  changes. 

Salary:  $30.00/  meeting 

Applications:  rm.  401  Unicentre 

Deadline:    Friday,  Sept.1 9,  4:30  pm. 

For  more  info:  contact  Henry  Johnson  564-4380 
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JOB  OPENING 
CO-ORDINATOR, 
OPIRG-  CARLETON 
Duties 

OPIRG,  a  sludenl  based  public 
inleresi  organization  requires 
someone  to  share  responsibility  (or 

•  organizing  and  promoting  a 
speakers  series  and  research 
projects 

•  managing  a  library  on  social  and 

envimnmpnial  issues  and  acting 
as  ri  person 

•  ariniiiii::i'-  Mii'l  dn  office 

•  generally  being  an  inspirational 
person  lo  work  with 

Requirements 

•  strong  volunteer  co-ordination 
skills  and  research  and  writing 
ability 

•  desire  to  work  for  a  student 
organization 

•  self  starter 

•  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  current 
social  and  environmental  issues 

Salary  $13,000  plus  OHIP.  unionized 
position.  30  hr  week 

Please  apply  to  OPIRG-Carleton, 

Room  513  Unicenlre. 

Attn:  Fred  Gloger,  Phone  564-7112 

Please  submit  resume,  covering 
letter,  popular  writing  sample,  and  3 
references  by  Sept.  16 


<^  GRIERSON'S 


o 


<3 


^0 


THIS 

WEEK 

ONLY 


TO  CARllgttiWU.  STUDENTS 
FOR  THE  MONTH  OF 
SEPTEMBER. 

PLEASE  CALL 
FOR  AN  APPOINTMENT. 

PRESENT  IDENTIFICATION 
AT  CHECK  IN 


Problems  add  up  for  foreign  students 


1105  BANK  ST 


230-3555 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

Foreign  student  fees,  which  have  been 
rapidly  climbing  for  ten  years,  may  have 
reached  a  peak,  but  that  is  not  the  end  of 
visa  students'  problems  if  they  want  to 
attend  Carleton  University. 

According  to  the  university's  foreign 
student  advisor  janyce  Smithley,  foreign 
students  face  an  increasingly  large  finan- 
cial hurdle  when  trying  to  study  in  Canada, 
and  especially  Ontario. 

Not  only  do  these  students  have  to  worry 
about  trying  to  pay  huge  tuition  fees,  but 
they  have  to  show  the  federal  government 
they  are  financially  capable  of  attending 
school  here. 

"Immigration  is  saying  it  is  between 
$6,000  and  $12,000"  to  hve  in  Canada  and 
attend  a  university,  said  Smithley."It's  kind 
of  crazy". 

In  addition  to  the  government  hassles  is 
the  problem  of  obtaining  information  from 
the  university.  Sulley  Gariba.  coordinator  of 
the  International  Students  Centre  ( ISC)  said 
the  university  often  makes  it  difficult  for 
foreign  students  to  find  out  what  they  must 
do.  and  pay,  to  attend  Carleton. 

■■Orientation  has  to  start  from  the  first 
point  of  contact."  said  Gariba.  But  there  is 
often  a  lack  of  proper  information  at  that 
point. 

The  ISC  has  been  the  administration  for 
better  service  for  foreign  students  for  years, 
said  Gariba.  He  said  foreign  students  espe- 
cially need  help  with  finding  housing  and 
emergency  funds. 

"Ottawa  University  has  a  $60,000  emer- 
gency fund  grant  forforeign  students."  said 
Gariba."We  need  a  similar  emergency  grant!' 

He  said  CUSA  has  been  very  helpful, 
but  that  is  not  enough.  "We  have  gone  to  the 
limit  with  CUSA.  -  but  in  contrast  with 
administration,  well,  that  is  a  different  story." 

The  latest  problem  comes  in  the  form  of 
conflicting  data  on  qualifying  year  tuition 
fees  for  those  students  requiring  a  visa  to 
study  in  Canada.  The  university  calendar 
gives  tuition  as  the  same  as  domestic  stu- 
dent, just  under  $1,600.  But  a  brochure 
assembled  by  Smithley 's  office  lists  it  as 
over  $6,200. 

When  asked  about  the  correct  figure, 
director  of  admissions,  James  Sevigny,  said 
this  year's  tuition  for  any  qualifying  year  is 
$1,841.65. 

He  said  the  university  decided  last  year 
to  lower  visa  students'tuition  for  qualifying 
year  to  domestic  levels  because  the  univer- 
sity lost  a  government  grant  to  support  it. 
As  the  money  ch-^rged  for  Q-year  would  be 
a  "loss  ler  '  duy way.  "the  rationale  was 
to  leave  it  at  domestic  levels."  said  Sevigny. 

Unfortunately,  the  business  office  did 
not  tell  Smithley's  predecessor  of  the  change 
befnrt-  last  year's  foreign  student  informa- 
tiun  brochure  went  to  print.  Then.  Smithley 
said,  she  WHS  not  informed  of  the  change 
when  she  innk  ovei'  the  (jffice  a  few  months 
ago.  In  fact,  she  said  she  was  not  aware  of 
the  cliange  until  The  Charlatan  pointed  out 
the  contradiction. 

Gariba  said  he  loo  was  unaware  of  the 
change,  saying  the  university  often  fails  to 
notify  him  of  new  information. 

He  said  a  similar  change  in  fees,  this  one 
in  the  opposite  direction,  occurred  in  1982. 
"All  of  a  sudden  the  fees  sneaked  up  out  of 
the  blue  suddenly  we  were  asked  to  pay 
125  per  cent  more!" 

Gariba  said  the  university  had  given  no 
warning  to  foreign  students  at  all. 

Another  foreign  student,  Olawale 
Adeloyi,  a  native  nf  Nigeria,  said  he  iilso 
had  trouble  getting  proper  tuition  fee  infor- 
mation when  he  came  to  Carleton.  He  said 
he  was  not  lold  the  proper  tuition  until  he 
got  to  Ottawa. 


NONIMMK^ANT  VISA 

WBIKHO  AT 


12  SgF  iy€ 


$Af^  ISSUED 


BEARER  fSli 


But  Adetoyi  said  he  was  more  con- 
cerned with  the  rising  costs  of  attending 
university  in  the  first  place.  He  said  the 
costs  are  beginning  to  allow  only  govern- 
ment scholarship  students  able  to  come  to 


Ontario  universities. 

"We  use  to  have  a  lot  of  private  students, 
but  we  mostly  scholarships  because  the 
fees  are  so  high,"  said  Adetoyi.  D 


Once-dead  Katimavik  to 
return  with  new  focus 


Canadian  University  Press 

A  "new  and  improved"  and  private  sector- 
friendly  Katimavik  will  probably  start  in 
mid-October  if  the  funding  already  commit- 
ted lo  the  youth  program  arrives  on  time, 
said  Katimavik  official  Guy  de  Grandpre. 

"The  program  is  now  geared  towards 
developing  young  entrepreneurial  skill,"  said 
de  Grandpre,  also  an  aide  to  Liberal  senator 
Jacques  Hebert,  who  started  Katimavik  11 
years  ago.  Hebert  staged  a  21-day  hunger 
strike  in  the  Senate  last  March  to  protest  the 
Conservative  government's  cancellation  of 
the  program. 

Katimavik's  nine-month  three-stage  pro- 
gram will  operate  as  before,  though  partici- 
pants will  spend  three  months  starting  up 
their  own  business.  "It's  like  Junior  Achieve- 
ment," said  de  Grandpre.  Groups  of  12  will 
do  a  market  survey  to  determine  the  best 
thing  lo  sell  in  a  given  community.  They 


will  then  design  the  product,  produce,  mar- 
ket and  sell  it. 

"By  starting  a  business,  running  it,  and 
terminating  it,  young  people  will  learn  a  lot 
about  the  business  cycle."  he  said.  If  the 
business  is  successful,  it  will  be  sold  to 
groups  within  the  community,  or  "it  may 
become  a  business  owned  by  Katimavik!' 

During  the  other  six  months,  partici- 
pants will  work  on  a  project  in  two  Canadian 
communities.  "This  section  of  the  program 
hasn't  been  changed  at  all."  said  Hebert 
advisor  and  University  of  Ottawa  professor 
Walter  Baker. 

Both  Baker  and  de  Grandre  said  Katim- 
avik has  raised  enough  money  for  300  to 
500  youths  to  participate  this  year.  The 
money,  over  three  million  dollars,  has 
come  mostly  from  the  private  sector,  indi- 
viduals, and  municipal  and  provincial 
governments.  □ 
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STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 
COORDINATOR 

(formerly  Labour  Pool  Coordinator) 


20  hrs  per  week 
from  Sept.  29  -  Dec.  5 
Jan.  5  -  April  10 

$5.00  per  hour. 


responsible  for  maintaining  tfie  labour  pool 
responsible  for  developing  the  Career  Insights  Program 


Application  Deadline  Sept.  22  at  4:30 
For  more  info  contact  Don  Grant  at  564-4380 
or  come  to  CCISA  office,  401  (Jnicentre 


<§► 


Carleton  University  Students'  Association 


The  CUSA  Budget 

86-87 

Throughout  the  summer,  the  Students'  Association  wrangles  with  a  budget  of  over  a  million  dollars. 
The  Finance  Commissioner  is  the  person  held  directly  responsible  for  the  budget  process.  CUSA  finds 
itself  in  a  very  lucrative  position  this  year.  Every  budget  line  was  either  maintained  or  increased. 

Along  with  the  Finance  Commissioner,  there  is  the  Financial  Review  Committee  which  oversees  the 
spending  of  CUSA's  monies.  This  Committee  is  open  to  any  student  at  large,  so  feel  free  to  give  input 
at  any  meeting. 

Here  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  CUSA  Budget  for  1986-87. 


REVENUE: 

1)  Student  Fees 

2)  Business  Income 

3)  Unicentre  Fees 

4)  Staff  Credit 

TOTAL 


$577,000.00 
314,975.00 
264,000.00 
31,500.00 
$1,187,475.00 


EXPENSES: 

1)  Administration 

2)  Unicentre  Operations 

3)  Capital  Expenditures 

4)  CKCU 

5)  Charlatan 

6)  Student  Services 

7)  Entertainment 

8)  Clubs  and  Societies 

9)  Community 

10)  Programming 

11)  Corporate  Expenses 

12)  Other 

TOTAL 


If  you  would  like  a  more  in-depth  view  of  the  budget  or  have  questions  regarding  the  CUSA  budget, 
contact  Brion  Fahey ,  Finance  Commissioner  at  564-4380  or  drop  by  into  room  401  Unicentre. 
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THE  CANADA 
EMPLOYMENT 
CENTRE  ON  CAMPUS 

ROOM  508  UNICENTRE 
YOGR  CAMPUS  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

CONCERNED  ABOUT  YOUR  FGTGRE  ?      NEED  A  PART  TIME  JOB? 

WE'RE  HERE  TO  HELP... 

YOUR  CANADA  EMPLOYMENT  CENTRE  ON  CAMPUS  OFFERS  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  OF 
INTEREST  TO  UNDERGRADUATES,  GRADUATING  STUDENTS,  AS  WELL  AS  ALUMNI 


KcirCKK/M- 

Visit  our  job  information 
centre  and  check  tliejob 
boards  for  botfi  part-time  and  full- 
time  employment  opportunities. 

Group  counselling  available 
on  such  topics  as  job  search, 
resume  preparation  and  the 
interview. 

Career  information, 

reference  material  and  company 

profiles 

ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITMENT 
Employers  from  thie  private  and 
public  sectors  recruit  graduating 
students  seeking  permanent 
professional  employment. 
BEGINS  MID  SEPTEMBER  AND 
CONTINUES  GNTIL  MARCH. 
Information  session  on  how  to 
best  benefit  from  on  campus 
recruiting  will  be  announced 
shortly. 

THE  BULLETIN 

Weekly  CEC-OC  publication, 
posted  in  faculty  departments, 
inside  and  outside  of  our  office, 
advertising  employers  recruiting 
on  campus  for  permanent  and 
summer  employment. 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

Until  Canada  Employment 
Centre  For  Students  opens  for 
the  1987  season,  your  CEC-OC 
will  carry  summer  ads  and 
applications  as  early  as  the  end  of 
October. 

REGISTRATIONS 

Alumni  seeking  permanent  full- 
time  employment  may  register 
with  the  CEC-OC. Registrations 
allow  us  to  better  assist  clients 
seeking  permanent  full-time 
opportunities. 

PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 
Here  are  some  of  the  typical  part- 
time  jobs; 

-Receptionist,  typist 
■Waiter/waitress,  dishwasher, 

busperson 
-Labourers 
-Sales  clerk 
-Telephone  solicitors 
■Research,  writers 

WELCOME  BACK 
COME  AND  SEE  GS 
WE  CAN  HELP. 

Visit  the  CEC-OC  Monday  to  Friday  8am 
to  4pm  for  employment  information 
and  assistance. 

SPACE  FOR  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  PROVIDED  COURTESY  OF  CUSA. 
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EDITORIAL- 


Another  consciousness  raised 


I had  an  argument  the  other  day  with  a  few  members  of  the  staff.  It  was  about  a  poster 
the  Women's  Centre  convinced  CUSA  President  Robe  Haller  to  order  removed  from 
the  unicentre.  They  said  it  was  sexist. 

My  immediate  reaction  was  to  label  the  act  one  of  unreasonable  censorship,  but  I 
had  not  yet  seen  the  poster.  Fortunately,  we  managed  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  offending 
material.  My  reaction  upon  seeing  it  was  one  of  surprise.  It  was  no  where  near  what  I  my 
concept  of  'sexist'  was.  Of  course,  most  of  my  previous  exposure  to  sexist  material  came 
from  televisi(tn  commercials  and  erotic  magazines  (the  ones  with  the  good  articles). 

I  thought  the  poster  to  be  relatively  tame,  but  many  of  my  fellow  staffers  were  upset 
with  my  insensitivity.  They  agreed  it  was  tame,  however,  they  insisted  the  sexist 
innuendo  was  quite  evident.  An  emotional  argument  ensued.  My  problem  was  I  was  not 
offended  and  could  not  understand  why  anyone  was. 

The  details  of  the  argument  are  not  important,  nor  is  a  description  of  the  poster.  But 
this  much  I  did  learn,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  a  few  more  sensitive  individuals.  I  was 
wrong.  Just  because  a  stubborn,  arrogant  male  can  not  see  the  sexist  connotations  that 
make  a  poster  offensive  does  not  mean  it  is  not  offensive.  It  does  mean  that  he  has 
become  desensitized  to  the  more  subtle  forms  of  sexism.  And  that  is  truly  unfortunate. 

I  went  home  afterwards  knowing  I  had  lost  the  debate  and  probably  a  fair  amount  of 
respect  in  the  process.  The  more  I  thought  about  what  I  said,  the  more  ludicrous  it 
seemed.  One  good  thing  came  out  of  the  affair:  I  had  learned  from  my  mistake  and 
corrected  my  thinking.  But  I  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  poster,  few  others  had  that 
chance,  thanks  to  CUSA. 

Perhaps  all  the  material  banned  by  CUSA  should  be  displayed,  just  one  copy,  in  the 
council  office.  Then  people  could  comment  and  reflect  upon  the  decision  to  censor  it. 
Most  would  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  but  maybe,  just  maybe,  someone 
might  learn  something. 

Wouldn't  that  be  better  that  leaving  us  ignorant? 

James  Hrynyshyn 


OTHER  WORDS 


Requiem  for  electric  blenders  and  lost  innocence 


by  S.D.  Goldstein 

It  occurred  to  me  the  other  day  I  couldn't 
remember  the  last  time  my  mother  made 
me  a  batch  of  cookies.  Then  I  remembered 
her  telling  me  something  about  her  electric 
blender  not  working  and  could  I  come  over 
to  take  a  look  alrit  and  maybe  throw  out  the 
garbage. 

As  luck  would  have  it  mother's  birthday 
was  next  week  and  what  better  a  gift  than 
something  she  actually  needed.  After  all  I 
was  getting  too  old  to  buy  her  baseball 
cards  and  I  had  all  the  shaving  cream  I  could 
use. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  a  department 
store  and  asked  a  saleslady  where  I  could 
find  an  electric  blender. 

"Excuse  me."  she  said.  "An  electric 
what?" 

"Blender."  I  replied.  She  had  raised  her 
voice  slightly  as  if  she  didn't  think  I  under- 
stood English. 

"It's  a  machine  that  chops  up  food  and 
goes  whirrrrr."  I  gesticulated. 


"Oh."  She  lowered  her  voice.  "You're 
looking  for  a  food  processor.  Follow  me!' 

"Food  processor?"  I  mumbled.  But  be- 
fore I  could  correct  her  she  had  led  me  to  the 
Home  Appliance  Centre,  which  I  distinctly 
remembered  as  Kitchen  Hardware.  Here  I 
found  aisles  of  gleaming  silver  machines 
with  name  plates  proudly  proclaiming  them- 
selves as  food  processors  and  economizers. 

"Excuse  me,  I  asked  for  an  electric 
blender!'  Maybe  it  was  she  who  didn't  un- 
derstand English.  Or  perhaps  she  was  hard 
of  hearing.  An  Esqniie  cover  said  equal 
opportunity  employment  was  the  'in'  thing 
now  with  all  the  big  companies. 

She  gave  me  a  quaint  little,  amusing  sort 
of  smile,  like  the  kind  proper  English  ladies 
give  when  you  say  truck  instead  of  lowry  or 
elevator  instead  of  lift. 

"But  sir  these  are  electric  blenders,"  she 
explained.  "It's  just  that,  well,  no  one  calls 
them  that  anymore.  Now,  which  product  did 
you  have  in  mind.  Our  Galaxie  model  is  on 
sale  this  week  for  $79.00.  It's  a  14  speed 
with  special  pulse  action  button  and.  .  , " 

"14  what?"  I  had  come  here  to  buy  an 
electric  blender  and  she  was  trying  to  sell 
me  a  bike. 

■'Speeds!'  She  looked  puzzled.  "It  has 
Stir.  Puree,  Cream,  Whip.  Beat.  Grate,  Mix, 
Chop.  Shred.  Grind.  (She  took  a  deep  breath) 
Mince,  Blend,  Liquify,  and  Frappe!' 

I  was  dumbfounded.  "My  God, "I  thought 
to  myself.  "There  is  hope  for  English  majors!' 

"It's  an  incredible  deal,  considering  the 
10  speed  is  just  $12.00  less." 

"Only  three  dollars  dollars  a  verb,"  I 
tried  to  joke. 

"Sotry!"  She  had  that  puzzled  look  again. 

"Nothing!"  I  said. 

"Wth  the  10  speed  you  can't  Shred  and 
Mince,  or  Cream  and  Beat!' 
1  looked  at  her. 


"What  do  you  have  now?"  She  asked. 
"Well,  I,  uh.  It's  for  my  mother.  She  has 
a,  uh.  two  speed!'  I  lowered  my  eyes. 
"A  two  speed!"  She  had  that  smile  again. 
"Yes,  a  two  speed.  On  and  Off!' 
She  blinked. 

I  could  just  picture  the  image  she  must 
have  had  of  my  mother.  Dressed  in  loin 
cloths  limping  around  her  bungalow  with  a 
Bistle  floor  sweeper.  Washing  dishes,  BY 
HAND.  Having  to  actually  get  up  and  change 
the  television  channel  by  herself.  God  I  felt 
horrible.  What  primitive  conditions  my  poor 


mother  has  had  to  work  under  all  these 
years.  I  felt  like  a  bad  neglecting  son.  No 
wonder  she  hadn't  made  me  cookies  all 
these  years.  How  could  she  with  her 
tique  two-speed  electric  blender.  She  was 
ashamed. 

Well  I  was  to  put  an  end  to  that  and  bring 
my  mother  into  the  modern  age.  Soon  she 
would  be  able  to  Liquefy  and  Frappe  with 
the  best  of  them.  I  bought  the  $89.00  Uni- 
versal 16  speed  food  manipulator.  Now 
mother  would  not  only  be  able  to  Cream. 
Beat.  Shred,  and  Mince,  but  to  Nuke  and 
Atomize  as  well.  □ 


LETTERS 


First  class  horrors 


Editor 

From  the  people  who  brought  us  the 
seven  hour  registration ...  the  saga  contin- 
ues .  .  chapter  two:  first  day  of  classes 
1986. 

About  forty  people  show  up  for  history 
(if  the  middle  east  (cross-referenced  to  reli- 
gion 278)  and  wait.  Fifteen  minutes  into  the 
class,  when  there  is  still  no  sign  of  the 
professor,  an  envoy  is  sent  out  to  the  history 
department  to  find  out  where  the  mystery 
man  (or  woman)  is. 

Word  comes  back  that  no  such  history 
course  exists. 

Panic  begins  to  creep  into  the  hearts  of 
the  hopeful  students.  But  a  leader  emerges, 
a  tall  blond  man  with  nazi-like  jackboots, 
just  what  is  needed. 

"To  the  religion  department"  he  says. 
About  fifteen  angered  students  march  on 
the  Arts  Tower,  comandeer  an  elevator  and 
head  upwards. 

The  religion  department  informs  us  that 


the  course  has  not  existed  for  two  weeks. 
All  the  paper  work  is  completed.  The  Arts 
Registrar  should  have  informed  us.  (As  late 
as  last  Friday  people  were  still  accepted 
into  this  course).  "Why  was  the  bloody 
course  cancelled?".  .  "The  faculty  mem- 
ber is  ill!'  (As  if  they  couldn't  find  someone 
who  is  willing  to  talk  about  the  middle  east 
for  us.  .  is  the  faculty  member  going  to  be 
sick  forever?) 

So  on  to  the  Registrar.  By  this  time  the 
old  cynical  feehng  has  begun  to  settle  in. 
The  anger  begins  to  dissipate,  because 
after  all,  this  is  Carieton.  And  as  students 
here  we  are  no  more  than  sheep.  Badly 
abused  sheep. 

This  is  the  thought  whicfi  predominates 
the  mind  as  you  are  shunted  from  one  office 
to  the  other.  (Meanwhile  the  entire  class  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  course,  without 
their  knowledge.)  After  all.  we're  just  sheep. 
They  already  sheared  us  for  tuition.  Now 
we're  putty  in  their  hands,  to  do  with  as  they 
please.  And  what  option  do  we  have?  We 
have  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  line  for  course 
changes.  And  wait.  And  wait.  -  . 

Nancy  Fairbaim 
Journalism  III 
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WHAT  TASTES  GOOD  AND  CAN 
ELP  YOU  IMPROVE  YOUR  MARKS? 

A  CAMPUS  FOOD  PLAN  IS  A  QUICK,  CONVENIENT  WAY  TO  EAT 
WHILE  IMPROVING  YOUR  CHANCES  FOR  BETTER  MARKS! 


Good  grades  are  important 

►  Being  organized  will  help  you  get  good  grades.  A  ■ 
Campus  Meal  Plan  will  organize  your  food  service 
requirements  and  give  you  the  time  you  need  to  do  your 
course  work.  In  addition,  you  will  be  pleasantly  sur- 

,  prised  at  just  how  good  the  food  is  and  impressed  with  . 
the  tremendous  variety  you  can  choose  from  every  day. 

No  matter  who  you  are  a  Campus  Meal  Plan  will 
save  you  money,  provide  delicious,  convenient  meals  . 
'  and  help  you  organize  your  time. 

The  study  aid  you  did  not  think  of! 

,  If  someone  did  your  Menu  planning,  shopping,  cook-  , 
ing,  and  cleaning  up,  studies  have  shown  that  the 
average  student  would  save  14  3/4  hours  a  week.  Add 
on  the  extra  time  spent  travelling  back  and  forth  to 
school  and  you  can  see  how  a  Campus  Meal  Plan  , 
can  save  you  a  lot  of  valuable  time.  The  other  good 
thing  about  eating  on  campus  is,  it  is  the  best  place  to 
study.  Near  the  library,  near  the  St.  Pat's  study  halls, 
near  the  Residence  computer  terminals.  A  Campus 
Meal  Plan  will  keep  you  in  the  right  place  to  get  your 
work  done.  You  can  easily  translate  this  extra  time  into  j 

fetter  study  habits  and  better  marks. 
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Lots  of  Variety 


Good  Food 


We  always  oKer  more  than  just  the  same  old  thing  to  eat. 
We  know  how  to  surprise  you  with  little  features  that  keep 
even  our  program  from  getting  monotonous.  In  fact,  our 
Canadiana  Night  is  sold  by  us,  during  the  summer,  as  a 
$18.95  per  person  buffet.  Listed  below  is  a  brief  description 
of  the  food  that  is  available  at  every  lunch  and  dinner  meal. 
As  tradition  dictates  in  Canada,  dinner  meals  are  larger,  using 
up-graded  entrees  and  desserts  from  lunch  time. 

LUNCH  AND  DINNER 

Hot  Soup  of  the  Dai/:  Homemade  style  and  occasionally,  the 
Chef  goes  all  out  and  provides  a  help-yourself  soup  bar  with 
several  of  your  favourite  varieties  and  homemade  corn  bread. 

Salad  Bar:  Lettuce  salad  with  popular  toppings  and  gar- 
nishes, as  well  as  four  different  variety  salads  such  as  potato, 
cottage  cheese,  cucumber,  carrot  and  raisin,  fruit  in  cream, 
Waldorf  plus  bread  and  rolls  with  peanut  buter  and  jam  for 
that  good  old  standby. 

Three  Main  Courses  to  choose  from  including  a  deli  line  at 
lunch,  a  vegetarian  choice.  Hot  roast  beef  sandwiches,  grilled 
cheese,  pizza,  chili,  as  lunch  examples.  Roast  beef  and  gravy, 
turkey  and  dressing,  pork  chops,  1/4  chicken  at  dinner  times. 

Two  Hot  Vegetables  every  day  (broccoli  and  cheese  sauce  is 
a  favourite  of  the  Chef). 

Dessert  Bar:  Five  choices  at  every  meal,  with  cookies, 
brownies,  chewie  squares,  cakes,  puddings,  fresh  fruit, 
canned  fruit,  pies. 

Beverage  Line:  Milk,  chocolate  milk,  soft  drinks,  juices,  hot 
chocolate,  coffee  and  tea. 

Now  really,  where  else  is  all  that'choice  available  to  your  at 
every  meal,  all  you  can  eat  for  our  low  cost. 


Nothing  to  "Turn-ip 
your  Nose  at.  .  . 

Plan  4 

The  Commons  Club  -  Coupon  Books 
They  let  you  eat  at  a  discount  in  the  OASIS 
or  in  the  COMMONS  DINING  HALLS. 


55 


BUY 

THE  BEST  SELLER 
THE  REGULAR 
THE  MINI 


cash 

value 

$175.00 

$125.00 

$75.00 


your  SAVE 
cost 

$157.50  $17.50 

$116.25  $8.75 

$72.00  $3.00 


The  Coupons  are  as  Good  as  Cash  only  Cheaper 


What  makes  our  food  good?  Starting  with  our  purchasing, 
we  bring  in  only  the  highest  quality  meats  and  produce.  Our 
desserts  are  baked  right  here  on  campus  every  morning.  Our 
main  course  recipes  are  time  tested  by  the  toughest  critics, 
the  students  themselves.  We  do  not  overcook  our  vegetables. 
We  offer  plenty  of  fresh  milk,  yogurt  and  ice  cream.  Our  hot 
food  is  served  hot  onto  your  warm  plate.  Our  service  is  very 
quick.  Most  of  all,  our  staff  has  been  here  for  many  years 
and  they  know  how  you  like  your  food.  Plus,  our  staff  is 
accessible  at  all  levels.  Talk  to  the  Chef  or  the  Manager;  tell 
them  what  you  like  and  more  often  than  not  you  will  get  it. 


Beat  the  taxman 


Other  features  of  Our  Plans: 

1.  Non  taxable:  That's  right!  All  Plans  are  not  subject  to  the 
7%  Ontario  Sales  Tax. 

2.  Six  Special  dinner  Banquets  a  Year:  Six  times  a  year  we 
host  special  theme  dinners  with  special  food  and  atmosphere 
suggesting  the  holiday  or  special  day  theme.  Our  Canadiana 
Night  sells  as  a  buffet  special  in  the  summertime  for  $18.95 
per  person. 

3.  Lots  of  pace  changers:  The  little  touches  mean  a  lot,  like 
a  serve-yourself  soup  bar  with  six  choices  from  time  to  time, 
or  a  Taco  bar  —  or  a  sundae  excursion. 

4.  All  You  Can  Eat  Program!  Serve  yourself  to  everything  but 
the  hot  entree  and  go  back  for  seconds  on  that  as  often  as 
you  wish. 

5.  Special  Arrangements  for  Payment:  We  understand  that 
students'  cash  flows  don't  always  start  on  time.  Talk  to  us  and 
we  will  work  something  out. 

6.  No  Risk:  should  you  have  to  drop  out  of  the  program  you 
are  entitled  to  a  100%  pro-rated  refund  (Less  $20.00  admin- 
strative  fee). 

7.  Box  Lunches  and  Dinners:  Delicious  box  lunches  or  dinners 
are  available  for  people  to  take  out  when  they  cannot  make 
the  odd  meal.  Our  box  meals  are  better  than  you  would  bring 
from  home.  Each  includes  a  canned  drink,  one  or  two  sand- 
wiches (your  choice),  fruit,  cookies  or  other  dessert. 

P.S.  Prices  are  pro  rated  to  the  time  you  buy  the  plan  so  you 
don't  lose  money  by  waiting  until  the  2nd  week  of  classes. 


CHECK  US  OUT!!  Meals  are  provided  in  the  Residence 
Dining  Halls  by  Housing  and  Food  Services.  If  you  wish  to 
inquire  further  or  purchase  a  Meal  Plan,  please  contact 
the  Service  Desk  staff  in  the  Commons  Foyer.  They  will  be 
pleased  to  help  you. 
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SgUEEEE! 


CLUBS'  DAY, 
Sept.  17th 


It's 

SOCIETIES'  DAY, 
Sept.  18th 


10  until  4  in  the 

Baker  Lounge 

Check  it  out,  and  avoid 
ultimate  damnation!! 


For  more  information  contact  Alan  Macdonedd 
at  CUSA.  Rm.  401  Unlcentre,  564-4380 


ACHTUNG! 

ALL  certified  clubs  or  societies  MUST 
be  represented  at  their  respective 
Commission  /  Board  meetings. 
ALL  groups  wishing  to  be  certified 
and  funded  this  year  MUST  attend. 

The  first  Societies*  Board  is 
Thursday,  September  18th. 

The  first  Clubs'  Commission  is 
Wednesday,  September  17th. 


The  public  and  interested  persons  are 
most  welcome. 

Both  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
conference  room.  3rd  level  Unicentre 
at  7:00  p.m. 


For  information,  contact  Alan  Macdonald  at  CUSA 
564-4380. 


THE  PEER 
COUNSELLING 
CENTRE 


NEEDS 


MOLUNTEER 
COUNSELLORS 


TRAINING  PRQVIDFn 


PEER 

OXlNSELArNS 


APPLY  BY: 

Tuesday. 
Sept.  16 


Rm.316  Unicentre  564-2868 
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A researcher,  pen  and  paper  in  hand,  is  sitting  in  on  an  informal  meeting  between 
students  planning  a  benefit  concert  to  raise  money  to  send  school  supplies  to 
Nicaraguan  students  hit  badly  by  the  U.S.  embargo  against  the  Sandinista 
government. 

She  IS  listening  carefully  to  the  discussion,  noting  words  and  pronounciations, 
documenting  the  number  of  hesitations  and  interruptions,  and  timing  the  length  of  the 
students  utterances.  s  s 

Jeremy:  "I  think  the  benefit  should  take  place  a  week  Saturday.  I've  made 
arrangements  for  three  bands  to  play,  at  this  point,  we  only  need  to  delegate 
duties-  rara.  how  would  you  like  to  take  care  of  tables  at  the  benefit?" 

Tara:  '■Um,  well,  sure.]  guess  I  wouldn't  mind  too  much,  but  well  (pausel,  I'm  sorry 
to  say  this,  but  f  don't  know  if  we  should  have  the  benefit  so  late,  though,  because  the 
ship  lor  Nicaragua  is  leaving  two  da  v.  before  and  .  " 

Jeremy  (interrupting):  ■■Well. «  e■^  e  already  established  that  the  date  of  the  benefit 
IS  Saturday.  (Seven  second  pause.) 

Tara:  "Don't  you  1  (stammer),  well  it  seems  to  me  you,  .you.  .  you  proba- 
bly (pause)  well,  maybe  it  is  too  late,  but  f  feel-" 

Jeremy  (interrupting):  '■You're  ri,ght  Tara.  It  is  too  late  to  change  the  date,  .  " 

Later  in  the  day,  the  same  researcher  goes  t,i  lunch  in  the  student  cafeteria  and  picks 
up  on  a  conversation  between  three  men  and  one  woman  sitting  at  the  same  table. 

Susan:  "I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  the  exam  is  next  Tuesday,  isn't  it?" 
Jeff:  "Let's  get  together  and  study  Wednesday  night." 
Susan:  "But  the  exam  is  " 

Bruce  (interrupting):  "Why  don't  you  all  come  over  to  my  place,  at  say.  about  8 
o'clock,  okay?  We  can  cram  until  the  exam  starts  at  9  in  the  morning." 
Greg:  "Yeah,  but  I  thought  the  exam  was  on  Tuesday." 
Bruce:  "You're  right  Greg     how  about  Monday  night? 
Jeff:  "Sounds  okay  to  me.  how  about  you  Susan?" 


Word  Wars 

BETWEEN  THE  SEXES 

How  Men  and  Women  Make  Themselves  Heard 


by  Maggie  deVries 
and  Melinda  Wittstock 

Reprinted  from  Ihe  McGill  Daily 
Canndian  University  Press 


Studies  such  as  this  are  part  of  a 
f^rowinif  field  of  lan.yua^e  research  — 
(lie  role  i>f  ^eiidei"  in  speech.  The 
emphasis  rests  primarily  on  how,  un- 
der what  conditions,  and  why  the  sexes 
talk  differently.  s 

Recent  studies,  like  Ihe  one  by  Univer- 
sity of  California  sociologists  Candace 
West  and  Don  Zimniernian,  have  found 
that,  in  averaj^e  conversation,  women 
ask  70  per  cent  of  questions  while  96  per 
cent  of  all  interruptions  are  made  by 
men. 

Not  only  do  men  do  the  lion's  share  of 
the  interrupting,  but  men  speak  with 
more  conviction  and  often  appropriate  wom- 
en's ideas  as  their  own.  Women  are 
more  likely  to  turn  statements  into  ques- 
tions, preface  their  statements  with 
apologies  and  seek  validation  for  their 
ideas. 

From  board  of  trade  meetings  to  local 
peace  groups  to  student  councils  to 
classrooms,  this  pattern  is  typical. 

More  and  more  researchers  are  trying 
to  discover  how  and  why  these  differ- 
ences in  the  use  of  language  between 
women  and  men  came  about.  And 
feminists  have  connected  these  differences 
to  discrimination  against  women.  "In- 


spired by  the  women's  movement,"  writes 
John  Pfeiffer  in  the  science  journal 
Science  X5.  "the  boom  (in  this  research) 
started  little  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

Prior  (o  the  mid-1970s,  differences  in 
speech  patterns  were  often  explained 
by  researchers  — mostly  male  — as  innate, 
biologically-determined  inferiorities  on 
the  part  of  women.  Pfeiffer  uses  the  ex- 
ample of  Otto  Jesperson,  a  Danish  lin- 
guist who,  writes  Pfeiffer,  "has  earned  a 
prominent  place  in  the  feminist  rogues 
gallery." 

In  1922,  Jespei  son  wrote  in  his  book 
Langmf^c:  "Women  niuch  more  often 
than  men  break  off  without  finishing  their 
sentences,  because  they  start  talking 
without  having  thought  out  what  they  are 
going  to  say" 

This  loaded  statement  suggests  that 
women  are  somehow  less  'rational'  than 
men.  rather  than  looking  to  the  underiying 
reasons  why  women  speak  differently 
than  men  and  how  that  may  be  connected 
to  their  subjugation  in  a  sexist  society. 

Jesperson  doesn't    mention  that  men 
are  usually  the  ones  that  succeeded 
not  only  in  breaking  off  women's  sentences 
through  interruption,  but  also  in  judg- 
ing what  is  a  legitimate  thought.  Jesper- 
son's  statement  is  an  attempt  to  justify 
the  inteiTuption  of  women  by  men. 

"Such  belittlement  c)f  female  conversa- 
tion may  be  somewhat  less  frequent 
nowadays.  But  it  lives  on  in  everyday 
contexts,  hardly  surprising  since  it  in- 
volves attitudes  embedded  in  thinking 
that  get  passed  on  like  bad  genes  from 
generation  to  generation,"  writes  Pfeiffer. 
Over  the  last  decade,  studies  such  as 


West  and  Zimmemian's  have  succeeded 
in  telling  us  more  about  the  different  ways 
in  which  men  and  women  use  language 
as  well  as  exposing  myths  concerning  the 
differences  in  speech  patterns  between 
the  sexes. 

Nancy  Henly  and  Barrie  Thome  write 
in  Womcnspcab  and  Maiispcak:  Sex 
Dif/eiTiiccs  and  Sexism  in  Comtniinieatioii. 
Verbal  and  Noii- 1  cihal.  "the  first  myth 
is  that  women  speak  more  and  longer  than 
men.  This  is  simply  not  so,'"  they  write. 
"In  study  after  study,  men  have  been 
found  to  speak  more  often  and  at  greater 
length  than  women,  and  to  interrupt  other 
speakers  more  than  women  do." 

Henley  and  Thorne  go  on  to  quote 
from  a  study  conducted  in  1975  which 
asked  both  men  and  women  to  describe 
[heir  reactions  to  a  "stimulus"  picture 
with  no  time  limitations.  "Females  took  an 
average  of  around  three  minutes,  and 
males  averaged  13  minutes—  in  fact,  some 
of  the  males  talked  beyond  the  half 
hour  that  the  researcher  had  of  recording 
tape,  and  could  only  be  counted  as 
talking  half  an  hour." 

Another  study  by  Zimmeiman  and  West, 
based  on  s;une-sex  conversations  and 
mixed  gender  pairs  taped  in  "natural  set- 
tings", found  that  men  interrupt  98  per 
cent  of  the  time  and  are  responsible  for 
100  per  cent  of  the  overlaps  in 
conversation. 

McGill  student  and  former  undergrad- 
uate representative  to  McGill's  Board 
of  Governors  Amy  Kaler  spoke  about  her 
experiences  with  men  on  students'  coun- 
cil and  the  Board. 

Kaler  says  "men  are  more  active  par- 


ticipants" than  women  in  discussion  at 
meetings  and  that  men  do  most  of  the 
interrupting:  "Technically,  you  can't 
interrupt  anyone  on  Council,  but  people 
do.  1  can't  ever  recall  seeing  a  woman 
interrupt  a  man,  but  there's  a  number  of 
men  on  council  who  I've  seen  interrupt 
(people)  constantly  — it's  my  guess  that 
they  interrupt  women  more  than  men," 
she  said. 

Cariene  Gardner  of  McGill's  women's 
centre  said  she  thought  one  of  her 
classes  was  made  up  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  men  because  they  were 
doing  most  of  the  talking.  "()ne  day,  I 
looked  artfund  the  class  and  discovered 
there  were  only  three  or  four  men  in  the 
class!" 

Some  men  interrupt  entire  meetings: 
Last  Februaiy.  some  women  were  meet- 
ing in  the  Women's  Union  office  at  McGill, 
when  one  man  walked  in  and  brought 
the  entire  meeting  to  a  halt.  "The  man 
seemed  completely  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  a  meeting  was  in  progress,"  says 
Gardner,  "and  by  interrupting  it,  he 
intimated  to  the  women  present  that  his 
concerns  were  somehow  more  impor- 
tant than  theirs." 

Men  not  only  appear  to  do  most  of  the 
interrupting  (and  the  talking), but  they 
often  choose  what  to  talk  about.  Public 
relations  consultant  Pamela  Fishman 
found  that  not  only  did  women  ask  70  per 
cent  of  the  questions,  but  that  men 
succeeded  more  often  in  starting  conver- 
sations and  keeping  them  going.  Fish- 
man  taped  52  hours  of  conversation  between 
three  couples,  a  social  worker  and  five 
graduate  students,  who  consented  to  hav- 
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ing  tape  recorders  in  their  apartments. 

"At  times  I  felt  that  all  the  women  did 
was  ask  questions. .   I  attended  to  my 
own  speech  and  discovered  the  same  pat- 
tern." says  Fishman. 

Fishman  discovered  that  women  asked 
the  question  "D'ya  know  what?"  with 
great  frequency.  Ffeiffer  describes  in  his 
article  how  research  by  other  investi- 
gators found  that  children  frequently  use 
this  phrase  to  communicate  with  their 
elders.  "It  serves  as  a  conversation  opener, 
calling  for  an  answer  like  'What?'  or 
'No,  tell  me,'  a  go-ahead  signal  that  they 
may  speak  up  and  what  they  have  to 
say  will  be  heeded!' 

Fishman  also  discovered  why  women 
need  such  reassurances  from  men:  In 
the  76  efforts  in  taped  conversation  to 
start  conversations  or  keep  them  going, 
men  tried  29  times  and  succeeded  28 
times,  while  women  tried  47  times, 
sometimes  for  as  long  as  five  minutes, 
with  dead-end  results  30  times.  "It 
could  have  been  worse,"  wrote  Fishman. 
"Each  of  the  male  subjects  in  this 
experiment  professed  sympathy  for  the 
women's  movement." 

Men  are  also  noted  in  these  various 
studies  to  appropriate  women's  ideas. 
Cheris  Kramerae,  a  professor  of  speech 
communication  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  co-author  of  The  Feminist 
Dicfioiiaty.  told  Science  '85  what  hap- 
pened when,  as  the  only  woman  member 
of  an  important  university  policy-making 
committee,  she  tried  to  communicate  with 
the  chairiman)  before  the  start  of  the 
meeting.  Kramarae  asked  for  certain  items 
to  be  added  to  the  agenda,  but  when 
the  chair  paid  no  attention  to  her,  she 
"gave  up".  Once  the  meeting  started, 
he  featured  her  ideas  in  a  review  of  the 
agenda  and,  turning  to  a  male  colleague, 
said;  "I  don't  remember  who  suggested 
these  changes.  I  think  it  was  Dick 
here!' 

Kramerae  says  women  are  often  heard 
but  not  listened  to,  "as  if  you  were 
speaking  from  behind  a  glass."  She  adds 
that  women  will  often  not  be  listened 
to  in  a  meeting  until  a  man  professes 
agreement  with  her  ideas. 

Kaler  agrees:  "A  woman  will  say  some- 
thing, a  man  will  like  it,  and  then  it 
becomes  valid. 

As  a  result,  said  Kaler,  "women  end 
up  competing  for  the  attention  of  men, 
because  their  ideas  have  a  better  chance 
of  being  implemented  if  men  support 
them.  It's  unfortunately  an  easy  pattern  to 
fall  into— even  in  non -hierarchical  forms 
of  organisation,  conversation  seems  to  re- 
volve around  men. 

Kaler  says  women  should  try  to  decen- 
tralise meetings  by  talking  directly  to 
oilier  women  in  the  room  during  a  meet- 
ing and  not  men.  "To  stop  men  from 
dominating  things  all  the  time,  women 
should  try  to  bring  other  women  into 
the  decision-making  process  by  nominat- 
ing them  for  positions  uf  responsibility, 
backing  up  their  ideas,  in  short,  providing 
the  support  network  which  men  usu- 
ally give  each  other!' 

Henley  and  Thome  say  that  since 
women  are  more  likely  to  disclose  more 
personal  information  to  others  than  men, 
whereas  men  "manipulate  others  by 
keeping  their  cool  and  maintaining  an 
unruffled  exterior!'  Wcjmen  have  been 
socialized  to  display  their  emotions,  their 
thoughts  and  ideas,  but  giving  out  this 
information  about  themselves,  "especially 
in  a  context  of  inequality,  is  giving 
others  power  over  them, "write  Henley  and 
Thome. 

Kaler  says  that  both  men  and  women 
speak  emotionally,  but  that  "women 
are  less  subtle  about  it!' 

Women  have  traditionally  been  found 
to  be  more  sensitive  than  men  to  non- 


verbal cues,  "perhaps  because  their  sur- 
vival depends  on  it,  "  say  Henley  and 
Thome.  Women's  "socialization  to  docility 
and  passivity  makes  them  particularly 
likely  targets  for  this  subtle  form  of  social 
control .   .  their  close  contact  with  men. 
for  example  as  wives  and  secretaries, 
entails  frequent  verbal  and  non-verbal 
interaction  with  those  in  power,"  Henley 
and  Thome  add.  Body  language  com- 
municates status  and  power,  and  the  fact 
that  women  are  more  likely  to  avert 
their  eyes  in  conversation  and  take  up  far 
less  physical  space  than  men-  ges- 
tures of  submission,  they  write-should 
be  seen  in  the  context  of  sexist 
socialization. 

"The  tendency  to  hesitate,  to  apolo- 
gize, and  to  disparage  one's  own  state- 
ment are  examples  of  conversational 
patterns  associated  with  females  and^ 
with  subordinate  persons  in  general,"  con- 
tinue Henley  and  Thome. 

Kaler  offers  advice  to  other  women 
about  how  to  combat  this  pattem:  "The 
biggest  thing  to  overcome  is  the  fear  of 
saying  just  one  thing  that  can  be  seen 
as  'dumb'  and  to  not  apologize  for  speaking!' 

"You  have  to  try  to  make  yourself 
realize  that  if  you  have  an  idea,  go  for 
it.  It's  worth  taking  the  risk  to  say  what 
might  be  rejected,"  adds  Kaler.  It  is 
also  important,  she  says,  to  be  aware  of 
the  dynamics  of  a  meeting  or  a  conver- 
sation, "to  see  if  the  others  notice  that 
men,  for  example,  are  doing  all  the 
talking!' 

Kaler  also  has  good  advice  for  women 
who  find  themselves  being  interrupted 
constantly:  "Keep  speaking  and  'keep  rais- 
ing your  voice  until  it  is  so  embarras- 
sing for  the  man  to  interrupt  that  he  stops. 
When  he  stops,  lower  your  voice  to  a 
normal  level  again.  They'll  get  the  hint," 
she  says. 

Asked  if  women  have  to  start  talking 
and  acting  like  men  to  be  listened  to, 
Kaler  says  that  it  is  "unfortunate,"  but  "if 
you're  dealing  with  men  and  want  to 
be  part  of  the  decision-making  process, 
categorically  yes!' 

"Talking  like  a  man,"  she  says,  "means 
that  people  take  you  more  seriously  — if 
you're  more  decisive,  speak  louder,  don't 
turn  statements  into  questions,  swear 
and  make  eye  contact."  you  will  be  seen 
"almost  as  androgynous!'  As  a  result, 
your  ideas  will  end  up  having  more  of  an 
impact,  Kaler  adds. 

Henley  and  Thorne  point  out  however, 
that  there  is  a  tendency  for  many  peo- 
ple and  researchers  to  see  male  speech 
patterns  as  a  nomi  and  female  speech 
patterns  as  a  deviation  from  that  norm. 
Male  speech  patterns  and  behaviour 
tend  to  be  seen  as  correct  because  they 
are  seen  as  the  norm,  they  explain. 

Women  of  so-called  'indeterminate 
gender'  — those  who  challenge  sexist 
stereotypes  of  women's  use  of  language  — 
may  get  listened  to  more  by  men  as 
Kaler  suggests,  but  they  also  threaten 
men.  who  are  used  to  having  the  ball 
in  their  court. 

The  question  of  how  women  should 
attempt  to  close  what  Ffeiffer  calls  the 
"conversation  gap"  between  the  sexes  be- 
comes central  to  any  discussion  of  dif- 
ferences between  male  and  female  language 
use.  It  is  also  a  difficult  question:  Should 
women  mimic  male  conversation  patterns 
and  body  language. or  should  they  con- 
centrate on  fighting  the  worst  abuses  of 
male  speech  pattems?  Or,  should  they 
attempt  to  do  both? 

These  questions  and  questions  like 
them  will  continue  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  many  feminists  until  total  equality 
between  the  sexes  is  reached.  For  fight- 
ing sexist  stereotypes  in  language  is  part 
of  the  larger  struggle  against  a  sexist 
society.  □ 
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University  orientations  still  under  the  influence 


For  universities  across  the  country 
early  September  means  orientation. 
And  orientation  means  student  gov- 
ernments have  booked  a  wide  variety  of 
events  to  entertain  Canada's  400,000  uni- 
versity students. 

It's  common  practice  for  students'  as- 
sociations to  team  up  with  private  com- 
panies to  provide  students  with  events 
and  prizes.  For  the  students'  associa- 
tions it's  one  way  to  offset  costs  and  for 
private  companies  it's  a  way  to  adver- 
tise their  products  to  the  student  population 
In  the  past  decade  Canadian  university 
campuses  have  become  an  attractive 
place  for  Canadian  beer  companies  to 
market  their  products. 

A  1983  study  revealed  95  per  cent  of 
students  drink  alcohol. 


^      In  the  past  decade  the  number  of  pubs 
^  on  university  campuses  has  grown  tre- 
mendously. In  1974  there  were  19  pubs  in 
Ontario  universities.  Seven  years  later 
the  number  had  mushroomed  to  94,  par- 
tially because  the  province  dropped  the 
drinking  age  in  1971. 

The  Charlatan  has  taken  a  look  at  five 
Canadian  universities  to  examine  what 
role  Canadian  breweries  play  in  university 
orientations  and  the  emphasis  of  alco- 
hol in  orientation  events.  □ 


A  is  for  alcohol... 


by  Kirsty  Jackson 

Erika  Lefevbre  really  "partied"  at  uni- 
versity. During  three  years  as  an 
undergraduate  at  Concordia  Univer- 
sity she  recalls  how  she  would  go  drink- 
ing on  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

Three  years  after  she  graduated  she 
enrolled  in  an  Ottawa  alcohol  treatment 
centre  -  Rideauwood  Institute  -  to  help 
her  stop  drinking. 

Now  27  and  working  in  Ottawa  as  an 
addictions  counsellor,  Lefevbre  is  fea- 
tured in  a  13-niinute  video  put  together 
this  summer  by  an  alcohol  awareness 
group  at  Carleton. 

Health  educator  Diane  Henry  says  she 
produced  the  video  "Drink  up"  for  Cam- 
pus Alcohol  Policies  and  Education  (CAPE) 
to  make  her  program's  information  more 
relevant  for  Carleton's  students. 

Funded  by  student  organizations,  health 
services,  housing  services  and  univer- 
sity administrations,  CAPE's  primary  con- 
cern is  education  for  students  about  the 
lifestyle  habits  they  will  develop  at 
university. 

It's  not  to  stop  students  from  drinking 
but  to  teach  them  to  drink  in  modera- 
tion, Henry  says. 

"Let's  face  it.  There  is  a  lot  of  social 
education  that  goes  on  here,"  says  Henry 
while  stressing  that  CAPE  is  not  a  tem- 
perance campaign.  The  program,  now 
in  its  second  year  at  Carleton,  is  an  off- 
shoot of  a  program  developed  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  in  London. 

About  95  per  cent  of  university  stu- 
dents in  Canada  drink  alcohol  and  12 
per  cent  fall  into  the  category  of  problem 
drinkers,  consuming  between  60  and 
120  drinks  a  month,  Henry  says. 

To  give  incoming  students  a  guide  to 


drinking  habits  CAPE  sent  all  first  year 
students  a  16-page  pamphlet  outlining 
some  unacceptable  drinking  activities 
including  vomiting,  accidental  injuries, 
belligerence  or  fights,  drinking  and  driv- 
ing, and  drinking  while  studying. 

Henry  produced  the  video,  to  be  shown 
at  CAPE'S  information  booth  during 
orientation  in  order  to  present  the  material 
in  an  informal  manner.  She  says  she 
took  a  careful  look  at  how  to  present  the 
material.  "You  can't  be  goody  two  shoes 
about  it." 

She  also  taped  interviews  with  Car- 
leton residence  floor  representatives  dis- 
cussing the  kind  of  things  they  see  after 
students  have  been  drinking  heavily 

Lefevbre  agreed  to  be  interviewed  about 
her  drinking  problem  because  there  is 
still  a  great  deal  of  stigma  and  secrecy 
attached  to  problem  drinking.  She  says 
she  thinks  it  is  important  that  students 
realize  it  exists  at  universities. 

Lefevbre,  who  studied  psychology  at 
Concordia  between  1978  and  1981,  says 
the  first  time  she  admitted  to  herself  that 
her  drinking  was  a  problem  was  after  a 
beer  bash  sponsored  by  the  university's 
psychology  association  while  she  was 
the  association's  president. 

"I  was  bartending  at  the  beer  bash," 
she  says.  Before  the  party  began  she 
sat  down  with  all  of  the  executives  who 
were  serving  and  asked  them  not  to 
drink  because  they  would  act  as  role  mod- 
els for  the  students  that  evening. 

"Before  I  knew  it,  it  was  two  for  me. 
one  for  everyone  else"  She  quickly 
became  drunker  than  anyone  else  and  had 
to  be  taken  home. 

"The  next  week  the  executive  was  not 
speaking  to  me"  and  she  didn't  know 
why.  Then  other  executive  members  ap- 
proached her  about  her  drinking  at  the 


student  party. 

"My  first  reaction  was  embarrassment, 
then  denial  and  anger,"  she  says. 

Lefevbre  doesn't  blame  the  university 
environment  for  her  abusive  drinking 
but  says  it  was  a  contributing  factor. 

"If  you  didn't  drink  it  was  not  okay," 
she  says.  "If  drinking  was  something 
you  liked  to  do  then  there  was  availability 
and  cheap  places.  At  university  you 
could  manage  your  lifestyle  around 
drinking." 

And  she  did  manage  it  around  drinking. 

Lefevbre  ended  up  "procrastinating, 
cutting  classes,  not  doing  the  work" 
and  still  maintained  an  A  average  because 
professors  gave  her  "a  lot  of  breaks, 
extensions,  and  rewrites  nn  exams". 

It  helped  that  she  knew  some  of  the 
professors  from  bartending  at  their  par- 
ties, she  says.  She  soon  found  ways  to  get 
around  normal  academic  procedure. 

Once  after  slaying  out  all  night  party- 
ing she  missed  an  exam.  "1  went  to  the 
professor  and  told  him  someone  in  my 
family  had  died."  She  was  excused  and 
wrote  a  make-up  exam  the  next  day 

"I  was  very  gtwid  at  cramming  on  exams. 
I  could  cram  a  whole  year's  work  into 
one  night." 

Though  Lefevbre  graduated  on  the 
honor  role,  other  parts  of  her  life  slowly 
began  to  crumble  at  university. 

Her  roommates  got  angry  because  she 
didn't  do  anything  around  the  apartment 
and  she  began  to  lie  to  them  to  cover  up 
her  excessive  drinking. 

"The  type  of  people  I  hung  around 
with  changed,"  she  says.  "I  just  kind  of 
dropped  my  straight  friends"  because  they 
would  try  to  talk  to  her  about  her 
drinking. 

"The  biggest  consequence  is  the  way 
you  feel  about  yourself."  she  says.  "You 


start  to  take  less  care  of  yourself." 

But  it  wasn't  until  graduation  that  she 
realized  the  effects  drinking  had  on  her 
life.  The  biggest  problem  was  holding 
down  a  job  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining the  heavy  drinking  lifestyle  she 
had  been  able  to  pull  off  at  university. 

"You'd  go  out  all  night,  calling  in  sick 
or  being  there  physically  but  not  being 
able  to  do  any  productive  work." 

At  25,  after  losing  three  jobs  and  her 
boyfriend  because  of  her  drinking,  Lef- 
evbre. who  has  a  history  of  alcoholism  in 
her  family,  enrolled  in  a  program  for  the 
families  of  alcoholics  to  help  her  stop 
drinking. 

Lefevbre  made  the  decision  to  stop 
drinking  two  years  ago  and  has  stuck  to 
it. 

In  1984,  she  returned  to  the  University 
of  Ottawa  where  she  completed  a  Mas- 
ters degree  in  counselling. 

One  thing  Lefevbre  noticed  when  she 
went  back  to  school  was  a  loss  in  her 
short-term  memory.  "I  had  to  work  a  lot 
harder  to  maintain  a  B-l-  average" 

When  Lefevbre  attended  Concordia 
she  says  there  were  no  alcohol  aware- 
ness programs  on  campus,  like  the  one 
offered  by  CAPE.  If  there  had  been, 
she  says,  "I  might  have  laughed  at  it  ithe 
pamphlet  outlining  appropriate  and  in- 
appropriate drinking  habits)  if  I  was  read- 
ing it  with  a  bunch  of  friends.  But  I 
would  have  picked  it  up  later,  privately," 
she  says.  "Something  might  have  clicked!' 

Lefevbre  says  if  CAPE's  video  or  the 
pamphlet  provides  a  student  with  the 
realization:"Ah  ha!  That's  me.  I'd  better 
look  at  my  drinking."  then  something 
has  filtered  through.  □ 
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CARLETON  UNIVERSITY 
OTTAWA,  ONTARIO 

Carleton  University  Students'  Associ- 
ation ICUSA)  has  budgeted  about 
$31,000  for  orientation  events  this 
year,  says  Beth  0'  Shaughnessy,  CUSA's 
orientation  chairperson.  In  addition,  the 
students'  association  recruits  services, 
money  and  products  donated  by  over  50 
companies  in  Ottawa  including  Molsons 
and  Labatts  breweries. 

Molsons  and  Labatts  have  donated 
,$500  each  to  this  year's  welcome  week 
(about  10  per  cent  of  total  sponsorship). 
Labatts  helps  present  concerts  by  Glass 
Tiger,  Burton  Cummings.  and  Doug  and 
the  Slugs  while  Molsons  helps  out  with 
printing  costs  for  posters  and  donates 
non-alcoholic  prizes  for  several  competi- 
tions, says  CUSA  president  Robe  Haller. 

The  companies  also  give  out  posters, 
hats  and  bottle  openers  in  exchange  for 
advertising,  says  O'Shaughnessy. 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  reason  students' 
organizations  invite  brewery  sponsorship 
is  to  help  out  financially,"  says  O'Shaugh- 
nessy who  adds  she  doesn't  believe  that 
brewery  sponsorship  of  non-licensed  shows— 
the  only  kind  Ontario  breweries  are 
allowed  to  sponsor  at  Carieton— encourages 
drinking. 

In  1985,  Carleton  University  adminis- 
tration allowed  breweries  back  to  Car- 
leton's  campus  after  banning  them  the 
previous  year  for  giving  out  beer  rather 
than  services  or  money,  says  Haller. 

He  says  administration  banned  them 
in  1984  because  it  "looked  politically 
good",  not  because  it  was  going  to  have 
any  effect  on  student  drinking. 

After  orientation  in  1985,  the  brewery 
representatives  had  to  abide  by  rules 
specific  only  to  Carleton.  These  included: 
-each  sponsorship  must  be  approved  by 
Housing  and  Food  Services  in  the  plan- 
ning stages 

■students'  associations  cannot  receive  any 
free  alcohol  in  support  of  an  event 
-there  is  to  be  no  sponsorship  of  licensed 
areas  such  as  Oliver's 
-companies  cannot  bring  high  profile  pro- 
motional objects  on  campus  such  as 
vans  and  hot  air  balloons. 

Bruce  Wade,  general  sales  manager 
for  Labatts  in  Ottawa,  says  the  brewery 
must  follow  both  Ontario  Liquor  Control 
Board  regulations  and  the  students'  as- 
sociation's regulations  "especially  at  Car- 
leton" because  of  the  administration's 
restrictions. 

Labatts  is  involved  in  student  orienta- 
tion to  promote  their  beer,  he  says. 

"Primarily,  it's  a  vehicle  for  us  to  pro- 
mote and  create  an  awareness  of  our 
products,"  Wade  says.  □ 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

The  organizer  of  orientation  events  at 
the  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia's week-long  orientation  says  brew- 
ery sponsorship  on  campus  can  mean 
the  difference  between  making  or  losing 
money  in  orientation  week. 

"There  is  a  fine  line,"  says  Bruce 
Paisley,  the  program's  coordinator  for 
orientation  week.  "There  should  be  (brew- 
ery) sponsors  on  campus.  It  doesn't 
mean  they  need  to  have  alcohol  at  every 
event." 

During  orientation  Molsons  breweries 
will  give  the  students'  assocation  $500 
towards  a  concert  featuring  the  band  UB40. 
Though  the  concert  is  unlicensed,  there 
will  be  a  party  room  nearby  where  legal- 
aged  students  can  buy  drinks. 

Labatts  will  offer  free  hot  air  ballon 
rides  and  Fosters  beer  will  co-sponsor 
with  Pepsi  an  outdoor  barbeque. 

But  Paisley  is  quick  to  point  out  that 
beer  companies  aren't  the  only  spon- 
sors on  campus. 

"Our  drinking  age  is  19.  Many  of  our 
students  are  not  of  drinking  age  so  I 
take  them  into  consideration,"  he  says. 

Most  events  do  not  involve  alcohol.  A 
and  W  Rootbeer  sponsors  a  chug-a-lug 
contest  and  Cherry  Coke  also  sponsors 
orientation  activities,  he  adds. 

Paisley  says  that  problems  connected 
with  drinking  events  such  as  drunk 
driving,  rowdiness  and  vandalism  can  hap- 
pen either  on  campus  or  at  a  downtown 
bar. 

He  says  the  university  does  have  the 
responsibility  to  make  sure  student  drink- 
ing at  campus  events  doesn't  get  out  of 
hand.  "It's  the  idiots  that  drink  and 
don't  know  how  to  control  their  drinking  — 
that's  the  problem!' 


I 


DALHOUSIE  UNIVERSITY 
HALIFAX  NOVA  SCOTIA 

At  Dalhousie  university  in  the  Man- 
times  the  main  purpose  of  orien- 
tation is  to  make  sure  everyone  has' 
a  good  time  and  meets  other  students 
says  Sara  Gorelick,  the  school's  orienta- 
tion vice  chairperson. 

The  students'  association  has  organ- 
ized five  main  events  including  an 
alcohol-free  evening  presenting  "Playfair", 
a  group  that  performs  audience  partici- 
pation games  combined  with  a  casino  and 
roller  skating.  Other  events  include  a 
beer  garden  and  dance,  film  night,  three 
band  concert  and  beach  party. 

The  university  has  only  one  brewery, 
Oland's,  giving  them  hats,  shirts  and 
the  use  of  a  van  during  orientation  week, 
she  says. 

Gorelick  says  she  estimates  students 
will  be  drinking  at  some  of  the  non- 
licenced  events  even  though  the  univer- 
sity bills  them  as  non-drinking  activities. 
The  beach  party,  where  six  hundred  stu- 
dents gather  at  a  public  beach  to  hold 
competition  between  on  and  off -campus 
students  has  its  share  of  drinking.  She 
says  facilitators  can  only  try  to  circulate 
among  the  crowds  and  encourage  peo- 
ple to  get  involved  in  the  planned  sports 
activities  rather  than  doing  too  much 
boozing.  Q 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MANITOBA. 
WINNIPEG ,  MANITOBA 


University  of  Manitoba  (U  of  M) 
students  will  have  their  first  ever 
orientation  this  year.  To  help  out 
with  costs,  there  are  sponsors  including 
breweries,  says  Allen  Poutanen,  U  of  M 
spokesperson. 

He  says  the  orientation's  main  empha- 
sis is  student  programming  and  serv- 
ices. He  estimates  that  only  10  per  cent  of 
the  three  days  of  activities  will  be  drink- 
ing events. 

However,  he  says  that  alcohol-related 
events  are  an  attraction  for  students. 

Coor's  beer  has  worked  out  a  deal  with 
the  campus  pub  — UMZOO  Club— to 
honor  two  for  one  certificates  on  Coors' 
light  beer,  awarded  as  prizes  at  non- 
drinking  competitions. 

Poutanen  says  breweries  are  not  the 
only  sponsors  at  the  orientation.  Honda 
has  donated  a  scooter,  McDonald's  and 
other  companies  have  donated  small 
prizes  and  services. 

"If  the  beer  companies  decide  to  pro- 
vide student  unions  with  sponsorship 
then  so  be  it,"  says  Poutanen  who  ex- 
plains how  the  breweries'  representa- 
tives have  a  dinner  for  university  students' 
union  members  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year. 

He  says  students  and  faculty  have  a 
"much  higher  awareness  of  alcohol  on 
campus  this  year.  It  is  frowned  upon  more 
and  more.  Several  faculties  have  had 
beer  bashes  banned". 

Poutanen  says  he  thinks  the  breweries 
should  be  sponsors  at  university 
orientation. 

"We  are  dealing  with  23,000  rational 
adults.  It's  not  up  to  us  to  police  the 
students.' 


MCGILL  UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 


Th 
tl 


\he  students'  union  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity in  Montreal  says  during 
the  two  week  orientation,  soft  drinks 
are  always  sold  along  with  beer. 

Students'  union  member  Serge  Robin- 
ette  says  the  students'  union  has  a 
budget  for  bringing  perfitrmers  to  cam- 
pus. And  Labatts,  the  students'  unions's 
only  beer  sponsor  covers  the  cost  of  serv- 
ices such  as  ticket  printing  for  concert 
ticket  and  orientation  week  brochure  print- 
ing. The  company  also  provides  items 
such  as  beer  mugs,  hats,  T-shirts  and  polo 
shirts. 

When  the  students'  union  purchases 
beer  for  licensed  events  during  orienta- 
tion week,  the  company  gives  them  one 
complimentary  case  of  beer  for  every 
three  sold. 

The  two  weeks  of  events  include  a 
freshman  reception  dance  combined  with 
an  organization  "Playfair"  that  plays  "get 
acquainted"  games  with  students. 

The  games  are  followed  by  a  licensed 
dance.  The  university  will  have  bands 
on  campus  free  of  charge  and  sponsor  two 
large  events— a  performance  by  Chalk 
Circle  and  a  laser  light  dance. 

Robinette  says  when  the  orientation 
community  has  a  tentative  line-up  of 
orientation  events  they  go  to  the  different 
breweries  and  "take  the  best  deal"  from 
the  company  that  offers  the  best  selection 
of  goods.  The  students'  union  also  ap- 
proached Coke  and  Pepsi  to  help  cover  the 
costs  of  orientation,  but  the  deals  fell 
through. 


Carleton  frosh  - 
driven  to  drink? 


by  Kirsty  Jackson 


Bruce  Clement,  a  19-year-old  engineer- 
ing student  says  that  though  he 
thinks  alcohol  is  a"major  part"  of 
orientation  activities  he  says  the  main 
reason  he  wants  to  get  involved  in  Car- 
leton's  orientation  is"to  get  to  know  the 
university  and  meet  people!' 

For  Kathryn  Baxter,  a  19-year-old  arts 
student,  alcohol  is  "not  central"  to  ori- 
entation. Drinking  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  good  time  says  the  first-year 
student  who  adds  that  her  main  aim  in 
getting  involved  in  the  orientation  is  to 
meet  people.  "It  makes  your  first  year 
easier!' 

Carieton  University  Students'  Associa- 
tion (CUSA)  orientation  chairperson  BeUi 
O'Shaughnessy  bills  the  11  days  of  organ- 


ized  events  as  a  way  "to  make  first-year 
students  glad  they  chose  Carieton  and 
returning  students  glad  they  came  back!' 

Some  events  include  lunch  hour  con- 
certs, a  treasure  hunt,  a  boat  cruise  on 
the  Ottawa  River,  the  president's  welcome 
barbeque  and  concerts  by  Doug  and  the 
Slugs,  Chalk  Circle,  and  Burton  Cumniings. 
Also  a  late  night  conceil  with  the  Blush- 
ing Brides,  after  the  bars  close  will  en- 
courage students  to  sober  up  before 
heading  home  according  to  CUSA  presi- 
dent Robe  Haller. 

Fifty  volunteer  facilitators  encourage 
students  to  get  involved  in  smaller  ori- 
entation groups  called  things  like  "The 
Muumies".  "The  Blobs"  or  "The  God- 
zillas". These  groups  ensure  that  student 
get  a  chance  to  meet  others,  says  Lori 
Glynn,  a  facilitator  for  "The  Smog 


Monsters". 

Glynn  says  she  thinks  CUSA  has  made 
an  effort  to  make  sure  the  orientation 
emphasis  isn't  on  drinking. 

"The  CUSA  people  keep  hammering  it 
into  our  heads  to  see  that  people  (par- 
ticipating in  the  groups)  keep  their  drink- 
ing down,"  says  Glynn,  who  gets  students 
together  for  sports  competitions  against 
other  groups,  movie  nights,  treasure 
hunts  and  trips  to  local  taverns. 

About  one  third  of  her  groups  events 
are  alcohol  related,  she  says.  "The  things 
that  cost  the  least  money  seem  to  get  the 
most  response,"  explains  Glynn  who 
says  baseball  games  have  been  the  most 
popular. 

"We  make  it  very  clear  that  you  don't 
have  to  drink!' 

When  orientation  groups  travel  by 


van  or  bus  to  local  taverns  in  Ottawa 
like  The  Lafayette  or  The  Raceway  Tav- 
ern, she  says  the  CUSA  executive  have 
asked  that  several  of  the  facilitators  re- 
main sober  to  make  sure  all  of  the 
students  get  home. 

"We're  supposed  to  watch.  For  instance 
if  we  are  going  to  a  bar  we  (facilitators) 
don't  want  people  falling  under  the  table." 
she  says.  "We  want  them  to  have  a 
good  time!' 

She  adds  that  in  her  first  year  of  uni- 
versity, "1  felt  pressure  to  drink.  I  think 
this  year  a  lot  of  frosh  have  the  option. 
Non-alcoholic  events  make  up  a  good 
number  of  our  events,"  she  says.  "There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  to  drink 
but  it  is  not  installed  by  the  facilitators!'  □ 
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MOUNTAIN  BIKE 
RENTALS 


THE 
BIKE  STOP 

1144  BANK  ST. 
232-2141 
We  Stand  By  Our  Service 

2  minute  ride  from  Carleton 


End  of  Season  Sale  on  Bicycles, 
Clothes  and  Accessories 


Skate  Sharpening 


Get  Involved! 

OPIRG  Carleton 
Board  Elections 

Nominations:  Sepr.  11-18. 


Picl<  up  forms  from 
OPIRG  office, 
Rm.  513  Unicenlre. 

Elections:  Oct.  2 

Polling:  In  the  OPIRG  office 

For  more  information, 
call  Fred 
at  564-7112 


SPORTS 


1986-87: 

What  to 
expect? 


by  Grant  Campbell 

A  trip  to  the  final  four  in  football  and  a 
narrow  loss  in  a  provincial  soccer  champi- 
onship were  the  highlights  in  Carleton's 
1985-86  sports  year. 

What  can  fans  expect  from  the  assort- 
ment of  Ravens  and  Robins  teams  this  year? 
A  national  championship?  Maybe.  A  pro- 
vincial championship?  Possibly.  An  improve- 
ment by  several  teams  who  will  compete  for 
playoff  positions?  Probably. 

Here's  a  brief  look  at  most  sports  at 
Carleton,  along  with  a  preview  of  what  to 
expect  from  the  teams  in  the  next  six  months. 

Football 

Last  year  was  the  most  successful  foot- 
ball season  ever  at  Carleton.  Head  coach 
Ace  Powell  took  his  club  to  the  final  four  in 
Canadian  college  football  before  being  ous- 
ted by  the  llniveristy  of  Calgary  (in  Cal- 
gary, by  the  way)  in  the  Western  Bowl. 

To  earn  the  right  to  travel  west,  the 
Ravens  blew  out  Bishop's  and  Concordia  at 
Raven  Field  in  the  first  two  playoff  games. 
Carleton  finished  the  year  ranked  fourth  in 
the  country. 

This  year,  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
team  will  depend  a  lot  on  the  injured  knee  of 
quarterback  Cam  Collins.  In  his  fifth  year, 
Collins  injured  his  knee  on  the  first  day  of 
summer  practice.  It's  the  same  injury  that 
forced  him  to  miss  the  playoffs  last  year 

Steve  Fretwell  and  Don  Gerry  are  the 
replacements  but  they  lack  experience. 

The  running  backs  are  outstanding,  ar- 
guably the  strongest  unit  in  Ontario.  With 
tailback  Mark  Brown,  the  CIAU  rookie  of 
the  year.  Mark  Skidmore  and  Clark  Oliver, 
the  Ravens  are  strong  in  the  backfield. 

The  team  has  lost  defensive  standouts 
Tom  Timlin  and  Lome  Watters  but  nose 
guard  John  Hurley  and  defensive  end  Geoff 
Meadley  are  returning. 

Powell  says  the  team  must  guard  against 
overconfidence  now  that  the  team  is  expec- 
ted to  win.  rather  than  just  be  competitive. 

The  Ravens  should  win  their  share  of 
games.  But  standing  in  their  way  of  a 
second  consecutive  Ontario-Quebec  Inter- 
collegiate FiKilball  Conference  (0-QIFC)  cham- 
pionship will  be  arch-rival  Queen's,  who 
were  upset  in  the  first  round  of  the  confer- 
ence playoffs  last  year  against  Concordia. 

Men's  Soccer 

This  is  another  highly  successful  ath- 
letic program  at  Carleton. 

Two  years  ag.>,  the  Ravens  made  it  to 
the  national  championship  game,  here  against 
the  University  of  British  Columbi.i  Thun- 
derbirds,  before  losing. 

But  last  year  the  expectations  could 
have  been  too  high,  even  though  the  team 
finished  the  regular  season  in  first  place. 
They  defeated  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  the  semi- 
finals before  losing  to  Laurentian  in  the 
provincial  championship. 

Their  record  of  7-2-3  was  impressive 
but  when  you  contend  (as  they  have  done 


for  the  past  two  years),  fans  expect  a  winner 
all  the  time. 

The  entire  backline  of  the  team  is  re- 
turning. Co-captain  Sean  Holmes  and  soph- 
omore John  Vidovich  lead  the  team.  Several 
other  veterans  and  impressive  rookies  are 
competing  for  playing  time  and  if  that's  any 
indication,  the  Ravens  should  be  very  strong 
once  again. 

Robins  Soccer 

This  is  the  first  year  of  women's  soccer 
at  Carleton.  David  Kent,  with  eight  years  of 
experience,  will  be  handling  the  duties  of 
head  coach. 

It's  hard  to  say  what  kind  of  season  to 
expect  from  the  newly  formed  team  but 
Kent  says  there  are  a  lot  of  women  who 
played  competitively  in  high  school,  and 
want  to  do  the  same  at  university. 


Ravens  Basketball 

Last  season  was  something  of  a  disap- 
pointment for  Ravens  basketball.  Two  years 
ago,  they  made  the  playoffs  but  last  year, 
they  were  edged  out  by  Queen's  when  they 
lost  their  final  game  to  Toronto. 

One  problem  for  the  team  is  a  lack  of 
height  with  no  player  over  6'6".  The  team 
has  lost  two  big  men  up  front  (Mike  Brady 
and  Mark  Ortelli )  so  a  lot  will  be  expected  of 
Pat  Istead  and  Sean  Fitzgerald. 

The  backcourt  will  feature  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  connection  of  John  Anstess  and 
Paul  LeBreux,  an  outstanding  shooter  from 
the  perimeter 

The  real  pressure,  however,  will  be  on 
recruited  freshmen  to  offer  immediate  help. 
If  they  come  through,  the  Ravens  should 
contend.  If  not,  they  could  be  an  also-ran. 


Robins  Basketball 


With  a  lack  of  height  on  the  inside,  the 
Robms  struggled  last  year  to  a  9-24  record 
and  only  2-10  in  the  conference. 

However,  several  quality  players  should 
be  returning.  Tish  Anderson  is  an  outstand- 
ing player,  whether  she  plays  inside  or 
outside.  Wendy  Adams,  Janet  Podleski  and 
Brenda  Agard  give  the  Robins  some  fine 
backcourt  depth. 

The  deciding  factor  in,  the  team's  per- 
formance, however,  is  the  front  line.  Head 
coach  Ken  Stunell  realized  there  was  a 
weakness  in  this  area  last  year  and  tried  to 
find  height  in  the  off-season.  When  training 
camp  opens  in  a  few  weeks,  we'll  see  if  his 
efforts  paid  off. 

Ravens  Waterpolo 

Assistant  coach  Dave  McLintock  says 
the  team  will  have  about  1,5  rookies  in  camp 
this  year  after  virtually  all  of  his  team 
graduated  last  year 

The  team  will  carry  about  20  players, 
which  is  a  few  more  than  usual,  but  only  1.3 
can  start,  so  the  competition  among  players 


should  be  strong. 

Despite  the  team's  large  influx  of  new 
players,  the  team  still  remains  solid  in  goal- 
tending,  with  both  John  Panky  and  Paul 
Tymchuck  returning. 

Last  year,  the  team  made  it  to  the  pro- 
vincial championship  before  losing  to  McMas- 
ter.  This  year,  McLintock  said  the  team  has 
been  impressivein  workouts  but  the  major 
concern  is  they  have  no  varsity  experience, 

Robins  Waterpolo 

Another  new  opportunity  for  Carleton 
women  begins  next  week  when  practices 
for  the  women's  waterpolo  team  start  up. 
The  team  already  has  four  tournaments 
tentatively  scheduled  and  will  be  playing 
against  five  other  Ontario  university  wom- 
en's teams.  Coaches  Paul  Tymchuck  and 
Mike  Hall-Jones  say  they  aren't  sure  how 
well  the  team  will  do.  Says  Tymchuck,  "No 
one  knows  because  no  one's  ever  played 
anybody  before." 

Ravens  Lacrosse 

Practices  start  next  week  as  well  for  a 
newly  created  men's  lacrosse  team  at  Car- 
leton. "The  team's  coach  will  be  Greg  Kent 
and  they  will  be  playing  against  seven  other 
teams  in  an  Ontario  league. 

Ravens  Rugby 

The  team  narrowly  missed  the  playoffs 
last  year  with  a  3-4  record.  Coach  Alan 
Frizzel  said  he  was  encouraged  by  his  team's 
performance  and  is  confident  they  can  im- 
prove on  that  record  this  year. 

Captain  David  Robertson,  an  eastern 
all-star  last  year,  is  returning  to  the  team,  as 
well  as  Jeff  Saunders,  who  will  anchor  the 
back  line. 

Frizzel  said  the  main  competition  in 
Carieton's  division  will  come  from  Guelph. 
The  other  teams  include  Trent,  RMC,  Laur- 
ier and  Brock. 

Robins  Volleyball 

With  a  huge  amount  of  rookies,  the 
volleyball  team  struggled  to  a  Ml  -2  record 
last  year,  which  put  them  next  to  last.  Lloyd 
Kresic  was  replaced  after  one  year  as  head 
coach  by  Claude  Lepre,  who  will  be  facing  a 
touch  task  to  make  the  team  competitive. 

Robins  Field  Hockey 

In  only  their  second  year  of  varsity 
status,  the  field  hockey  team  finished  in 
sixth  place  with  several  rookies  in  the  lineup. 
With  many  players  expected  back,  the  team 
should  move  up  in  the  standings. 
Other  Sports 

For  both  men  and  womeii,  fencing,  nor- 
dic  skiing  and  swimming  will  compete  in 
university  competition.  □ 
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new 
mornins 
futons 


581  bankstreet 


ARE  YOU  FUNNY? 


WRITE  HUMOR 
FOR  THE  CHARLATAN 


The  futon 
pedestal  bed... 

the  comfortable  alternative. 


Futon.and  frame,  in 
black  or  white  lacquer, 


$250.' 


1986-87  Charlatan  Publishing  Schedule 


Summer 
May  29 
June  26 
July  31 
August  28 

Circulation 
4,000 


Fall 

September  11,  18,  25 
October  2,  9,  16,  23,  30 
November  6,  13,  20,  27 


Circulation 

12,000 


Winter 

January  15,  22,  29 
February  5,  12,  19 
March  5,  12,  19,  26 
April  2,  9 

Circulation 

12,000 


A 


TTENTION 


The  Charlatan  is  looking  for 
photo  editors^ 

Requirements: 

•  previous  photography 
experience  at  The  Charlatan. 

good  leadership  and 
organizational  skills 

15  hours  a  week  to  donate 
to  Charlatan  photography. 

Applications  should  be 
addressed  to  Lynn 
Marchildon,  531  Unicentre, 
and  should  be  received  no 
later  than  4  pm,  Friday, 
September  26,  1986, 

Honorarium; 

$1000/yr  for  photo  editor 
SOOyr  for  asst.  photo 
editor 


Dance  •  Showcase  •  Series  •  86-87! 


Carolyn  Carlson 

An  Amencan  superstar  in  Paris 

Mark  Morris 
Dance  Group 

The  new  American  sensation 

Groupe  Emile  Dubois 

France's  next  wave 

Dai  Rakuda  Kan 

Japanese  Buto  dance 

Twyla  Tharp  Dance 

New  Yorl<  s  hottest  ticliel 


Margie  Gillis 

Canada's  solo  star 

Montreal  Dance 

World  premiere 

Desrosiers  Dance 
Theatre 

Clown  prince  of  choreography 

Contemporary 
Dancers 

Western  innovation 

Montanero  Dance 

"East  of  Egypt" 


All  that's  hot  in  contemporary  dance  from  around  the  world 
and  at  home  in  Canada  can  be  seen  right  here  in  Ottawa! 
Take  advantage  of  our  special  half  price  offer  to  students 
for  Dance  3.  Save  1 5%  on  Dance  4  alone,  or  25%  by  combining 
Dance  4  with  Dance  3,  Drop  by  our  information  table  in  the 
Tory  Link  on  September  15  and  16.  or  call  the  NAG 
subscription  office  at  594-9400  for  details. 
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COMPUTING  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  SERVICES 
PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 

1986-87  Academic  Year 


Positions:   Student  consulting  on  CP-6  Mainframe  and  Micro 
computer  programs. 

Checking  terminal  and  microcomputer  hardware 
prohlems,  repairing  minor  problems  in  simie 
cases,  moving  and  installing  microcomputer 
equipment. 

Salary:       Depending  on  experience  and  education. 

Hours;       Daytime,  evenings  and  weekend  shifts  available 
(maximum  of  10  hours  per  week). 

Experience  witii  one  or  more  of  the  following  is  required 

CP-(i  Mainframes,  microcomputers,  statistical  packages  and 
language  processors. 

Application  deadline:  September  6,  1986 


For  more  information,  please  contact: 
Sharon  Richardson,  1302  Arts  Tower,  564-7550 


What's  Up,  Dudes? 


Problems  affecting  your  life  at  University! 
and  there  is  no  one  to  talk  to? 


WR  e  NNeeeeeeee 


The  CUSA  Rep  office  is  a  place  that 
houses  34  pairs  of  ears  ready  to  hear 
your  suggestions  and  hopefully 
make  improvements. 

You  elected  them,  use  thejn. 


CUSA  Councillors  wanting  to  hear  from 
you  in  Room  401  Student  Rep  office. 


All  you  can  eat  pasta 
Lasagna,  spaghetti, 
cannaloni,  ravioli 

SHRIMP  15  tea. 


$4.95  TOESDAY 
5-lOpm 


WEDNESDAY 

5-12  am. 


CHICKEN  WINGS 

ISCea. 

Thursday  5- 1:00am 
Saturday  8-12:00 


Live  Entertainment  Thursday  to  Saturday 
(NO  COVER) 

1 0%Discount  with  CGID  on  all  regular  price  food  items 
1344  Bank  St.  (At  Riverside) 
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Experience 
will  help 
soccer  Ravens 


Ravens  start  strong 


by  Murray  Mitchell 

The  Carlelon  Ravens  soccer  season  be- 
gins this  Saturday  when  the  Ravens  play 
the  University  of  Toronto  Blues  in  Toronto. 

The  club  began  training  camp  Septem- 
ber 2  but  it  could  take  a  lot  of  practice  lo 
improve  upon  a  first  place  record  of  l-i-'i 
last  year.  The  Ravens  narrowly  lost  the 
Ontario  University  Athletics  Association 
(OUAAi  championship  when  they  were  de- 
feated by  Laurentian  in  the  final.  The  men's 
team  has  never  finished  lower  than  second 
place  since  their  inception  into  the  OUAA 
in  1982. 

The  team  already  played  in  its  first 
tournament  last  week  in  upstate  New  York. 
On  Saturday.  Carleton  and  St.  Lawrence 
University  played  to  a  1-1  draw  but  the 
Ravens  came  back  on  Sunday  to  upend  the 
St.  I>awrence  squad  4-1. 

Assistant  coach  Arthur  Grainge  says 
the  soccer  team  has  been  built  on  experi- 
ence and  this  year's  club  appears  to  be  no 
different. 

The  whole  backline  is  returning.  Car- 
leton has  been  traditionally  known  to  have  a 
strong  defence.  The  backline  includes  co- 
captain  Sean  Holmes,  Andy  Cuthill.  John 
Vidovich  and  Marty  Lauer.  Co-captain  Ian 
Martin  will  be  back  for  his  fifth  term.  Other 
veterans  include  midfielders  Armando  Pes- 


chard,  Rich  McFall  and  Joe  Cinanni.  Strik- 
ers Mike  Lanos  and  Geoff  Clarke  will  be 
back  as  well. 

This  year's  training  camp  of  35  players 
include  Paul  Vidovich,  younger  brother  of 
John  and  David  McFall,  younger  brother  nf 
Rich.  There  could  be  a  family  affair  at 
Carleton  but  it's  too  early  to  tell.  Competi- 
tion for  the  few  open  spots  has  been  strong 
says  Grainge  since  the  team  only  lost  two 
starters  from  last  season.  The  club  still  has 
to  make  cuts  before  the  season  opens. 

Grainge  says  overall  the  team  is  well- 
balanced  with  a  strong  backline.  The  team 
can  score  goals  and  they  can  make  the  best 
of  their  chances  judging  by  last  weekend's 
action  and  that  memorable  game  two  years 
ago  when  the  Ravens  battled  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  Thunderbirds  for  the 
CIAU  crown. 

Head  coach  Bill  Thomson  as  well  as 
Grainge  will  both  be  back  for  their  fifth 
season  and  are  hopeful  the  Ravens  will  be 
the  team  to  look  out  for  this  year. 

The  OUAA  is  a  tough  conference  with 
competition  coming  from  Laurentian,  U  of 
T,  York  and  arch  rival  Queen's,  and  this 
season  promises  to  be  a  good  one. 

On  September  21 .  the  Ravens  play  their 
home  opener  against  Laurentian.  Game 
time  is  1pm  at  Raven  Field.  □ 


SORRY  LARRY. 

In  the  Au,n.st  28  pi^za  story.  The  Charlatan  mistakenly  P™ted  tha,^  bcdy^^ 
found  in  the  form  of  protein,  carbohydrates  or  tats.  In  ac  ual  f    ^ "/ c  aSfieH 
tein,  carbohydrates  or  fats  -  can  be  stored  .as  body  fat,  but  they  a,e  not  classified  as 
body  fat.  Our  apologies  to  Larry  Munn. 


CUTARAMA86 

Ziggy's  Hair  Studio  in  conjunction  with  tlie  Carleton 
University  Student's  association  is  sponsoring 
CUTARAMA86. 
Have  your  hair  cut  at  Ziggy's  Hair  Studio  on  Thursday  Sept. 
18th,  iDetween  9:30  AND  5:00  pm.  and  Ziggy's  w/ill  donate  all 
proceeds  to  the  United  Way. 

WE  NEED  EVERYONE 

Don't  forget  to  attend  the  football  game  tietween  Carleton 
and  Queen's  on  Saturday,  Sept.  20th,  when  the  CUSA 
executive  have  their  heads  shaved! 
For  more  info,  call  CUSA  at  54-4380  or  Ziggy's  Hair  Studio, 
2nd  floor  Unicentre,  234-3555. 


Panasonic. 

just  slightly  ahead  of  our  time 


Was  $359.95 


Ideal  for  Today's  Student 
Compact  Microwave  Ovens 


Now  $329.95 


NE-5770  C 

•  Futur^ue  Turntable 

•  Touch  Control 

•  Cyclic  Defrost 

•  99  min,  99  sec  Timer 

•  LE.D,  Clock  and  Timer 


f3etty's  Kitchen 
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Cciilml  Piiii  lOc^Ummnl //.ippcrClub 
^40  cVnicrvl  W'c^l  .Ol  I  m-^xW .irio.  Canada 

1  (br^)  _504 


SUN 


ofTBEACH 

VTANNING  SALON 


DIVISION  OF  WILDHUX  CORP 


Summer  special  extended  to  Oct.  1 
10  sessions  for  $55  (reg.$69) 


•  Compact 

•  private  headphones 

•  Safest  tai*ing  methoc 

•  Saniti2ec*fter_Bai 

•  Facial  tajrner  in  each 

•  Climatelpntrolled 


etrs^sion 


sion 
niachine 


I — 


K  —  _      ^--^  r  -  -  w--"-  ".rfum,  Byward  Marl^et 

1  free  session 
one  per  person 

_  Valid  until  Oct.  1. 
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Thursday,  September  18  is 

The  Charlatan's  OPEN  HOUSE 


Drop  by  rm  53 1  Unicentre 
between  noon  eind  8  pm  to  meet  the  staff, 
tour  the  office  and  see  how  much  fun 
slaving  away  at  a  student  newsmagazine  can  be. 


Feel  free  to  attend  The  Charlatan  staff  meeting 
at  6  pm  and  plan  to  stay  for 
a  revealing  panel  discussion  — 
"POLITICS  IN  STUDENT  JOURNALISM" 
at  7  pm. 

Coffee  and  things  may  be  served. 


Plus,  don't  forget  to  come  to... 

The  Charlatan  SEMINARS 

Monday  September  22  -  production,  arts 
Tuesday  September  23  —  features 
Wednesday  September  24  -  photography 
Thursday  September  25  —  news 
Friday  September  26  —  sports 

Times  and  locations  to  be  announced  next  week. 
Stay  tuned... 


Raven  quartefteck  Sieve  Fretvrell  scramMes  to  his  left  while  a  host  of  linemen  prepare 


by  Fred  Rinne 

"It  wasn't  pretty,  but  we  won  the  game 
and  that  was  our  main  goal."  said  Carleton's 
head  football  coach  Wayne  (Ace)  Powell 
after  the  Ravens'  21-11  win  over  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saskatchewan  Huskies  last  Sat- 
urday at  Raven  Field. 

It  was  the  one  and  only  exhibition  game 
for  the  Ravens,  who  open  the  Ontario- 
Quebec  Intercollegiate  Football  Conference 
(0-QiFC)  regular  season  next  Saturday  at 
Concordia.  It  was  the  second  pre-season 
game  for  the  Huskies.  They  lost  by  10  in 
their  first  game  against  the  defending  na- 
tional champions,  the  Calgary  Dinosaurs. 

A  big  question  mark  for  the  Ravens 
entering  the  game  was  finding  a  starting 
quarterback  to  replace  Cam  Collins,  out 
with  a  knee  injury.  But  the  answer  came  up 
positive  when  both  replacement  quarter- 
backs, Steve  Fretwell  and  Don  Geiry,  showed 
they  could  handle  the  offence. 

After  the  Huskies  took  a  1-0  lead  on  a 
29  yard  single  {missed  field  goal  I,  by  Phil 
Guebert,  the  Ravens  mounted  an  impres- 
sive drive.  Fretwell  combined  a  short  pass- 
ing game  with  the  running  talents  of  second- 
year  backs  Mark  Brown  and  Mark  Skidmore. 

Brown  scored  the  Ravens"  first  touch- 
down of  the  year,  a  six-yard  run  and  Mark 
O'Neil  converted  to  give  Carleton  an  early 
7-1  lead. 

Huskie  quarterback  James  Yausie  then 
went  to  the  air,  with  success,  against  the 
Ravens'  secondary.  He  hit  Paul  Beitel  with 
a  40-yard  strike,  which  set  up  a  three-yard 
run  by  Yausie. 

Powell  said  he  was  impressed  by  the 
placekicking  of  O'Neil  (two  for  two  in  field 
goals)  as  well  as  the  running  of  Brown,  the 
Canadian  Inter-Collegiate  Athletics  Union 


(CIAU)  rookie  of  the  year  last  year.  Brown 
finished  with  110  yards  on  ten  carries  in- 
cluding a  52-yard  burst  late  in  the  first  half. 

In  the  second  half,  the  Ravens  defence 
snuffed  out  two  drives  by  the  Huskies  on 
interceptions  by  Ian  Croft  and  Dougjackson. 

Fretwell  found  success  in  using  the  op- 
tion play,  especially  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
He  marched  the  team  to  the  Huskies'  12-yard 
line  before  being  winded  and  replaced  by 
Gerry.  Gerry  continued  the  action  by  hit- 
ting veteran  receiver  Joe  Barnabe  for  the 
touchdown. 

Raven  kicker  Jeff  Morris  added  a  single 
and  Guebert  booted  a  field  goal  to  round  out 
the  scoring. 

The  Huskies  went  into  a  two-minute 
offence  near  the  end  of  the  game  and  inarch- 
ed the  ball  to  the  Ravens'  one-yard  line 
before  being  stopped  on  a  third-down  gamble. 

After  the  contest,  Huskie  coach  Brian 
Powriss  said  he  was  happy  with  his  team's 
play  despite  the  loss.  Saskatchewan  fin- 
ished with  388  yards  in  total  offence,  com- 
pared to  379  for  Carleton. 

"We  were  coming  off  a  good  game  against 
Calgary,  and  I  think  we  showed  everybody 
that  we  could  play  with  the  best  of  them." 
Powriss  said.  "I'm  glad  we  got  a  chance  to 
play  this  game  rather  than  having  the  week 
(iff.  It  will  get  us  ready  for  our  upcoming 
games." 

The  Ravens  have  been  picked  by  many 
to  repeat  as  conference  champions,  and 
even  by  some  to  play  in  the  national  champi- 
onship. But  Powell  insists  a  lot  of  games 
have  to  be  played,  with  every  team  gunning 
for  the  champion  Ravens. 

"We  can  win  a  lot  of  games,  but  there  are 
some  good  teams  in  this  conference  and 
we'll  just  have  to  play  them  one  at  a  time 
and  hopefully  we'll  be  all  right!'  □ 


Raven  defensive  back  Doug  Jackson  tackles  Huskie  receiver  Tom  Sargeanc  in  the  Ravens'  21-11  win  Saturday. 


1986  FALL  HIRINGS 

Students' 
Association  Jobs 


<5> 


All  positions  are  open  to  men 
and  women  on  an  equal  basis. 


AREA 


HOURLY 
WAGE 


Security 

Unicentre 

Building  Operations 

Cleaners 

Games  Room 

Attendants 

Unicentre  Store 

Cashiers 

Oliver's 

Bartenders 
Asst.  Bartenders 
Security 

Waiters/waitresses 
Cashiers 

Rooster's 

Bar-Cash 


$4.50 


5.00 


4.35 


4.35 


3.50 
3.50 
4.75 
3.50 
4.00 


3.50 


NUMBER  OF 
POSITIONS 


10 
1 
10 

3 
2 


15 


1.  Positions  will  offer  approximately  12  -15  hours  of  work  per 
week. 

2.  Applicants  must  present  proof  of  registration  for  academic 
year  1986  17  and  must  have  a  valid  social  insurance  number  (ie. 
Canadian  citizen  or  landed  immigrant  status). 

3.  Completed  applications  must  be  returned  to  the  area 
manager  by  Wednesday,  September  17th,  at  4:00  p.m. 

4.  Job  descriptions  and  a  copy  of  the  CUSA  Hiring  Policy 
are  posted  at  CUSA  offices,  401  Unicentre. 

5.  Applicants  will  be  pre-screened  and  the  names  of  those 
selected  for  an  interview  will  be  posted  outside  the  CUSA  offices 
by  Friday,  September  19th,  at  1:00p.m. 

6.  Should  your  name  appear  on  the  list  to  be  interviewed,  make 
an  appointment  with  the  secretaries  at  Room  401  Unicentre 
by  4:00  p.m.,  Monday,  September  22nd. 

7.  It  is  the  applicant's  responsibility  to  check  whether  or  not  an 
interview  time  has  been  granted,  and  to  arrive  punctually  for  this 
interview. 

8.  Final  results  will  be  posted  outside  CUSA  offices  hv  Friday, 
September  26th.  1986. 


Applications  available  on 
Tuesday,  September  2,  1986,  through 
Wednesday,  September  17, 
from  8:30  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m.,  at 
Carleton  University  Students'  Association 
401  Unicentre,  phone  564-4380 
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6  concerts  for  as  little  as  $39.00!* 

*25%  less  than  single  ticket  price 


•  Exceptional  Music! 

•  Best  Seats,  Same  Seats! 

•  Spectacular  Savings! 

•  Exchange  Privileges! 

Hovy  to  Subscribe 


By  Mail 

U-sf!  Ihu  handy  teai^off  order  form 
or  tiimply  write  lo  "Suhscriplion 
Office".  Nalional  Arls  Centre.  P.O. 
Box  1534.  Stn.  -B".  Otiawa  KlP 
fiWI 

In  Person 

Vi.sil  (hf  subcriplion  office  on  Ihe 
low«r  level  of  Ihe  box  office  lobby 
in  Ihe  Nalional  Arls  Cenire, 
Mondiiv  lo  Friday  I0;00  lo  18  00- 
Sludunls  and  senior  cilii^ens  musi 
prcsenl  proper  identiflcalion  in 
ordiT  In  receive  Ihmr  distioiinl. 

Subscription  Prices 


By  Telephone 

For  a  convenient,  instanl 
subscription  purchase  call  Ihe 
Subscription  Office  al  594-9400  and 
charpe  your  order  to  any  major 
credit  card  (VISA.  MasterCard. 
American  Express.  enRoute).  You 
can  call  Monday  lo  Friday  10:00  lo 
18:00. 

Call 

594-9400 


Location 

6  Concerts 

12  Concerts 

18  Concerts 

Orchoslra  Boxes 
Front  Mgiz. 

$87 

S153 

»105 

S19B 

$144 

Orchestra 
Runr  J^cir. 
Upper  Boxes 

$75 

n* 

SI  26 

S93 

S162 

S117 

Amphitheatre 

$57 

MS 
(93 

S102 

S7B 

$135 

SS9 

Balcony 

$39 

S75 

SS4 

$99 

sea 

Order  Form 


Mall  Ui: 

NAC  Subscription  Olflct.  Box  1534 
Si,  'B".  Otiuwu,  Onlariij    KIP  5WI 


Name  

I  Address  _ 


Phone:  Day_ 
I  Series  


-  Evening  _ 


-  Eve. . 


Calculate 
Your  Payment 


-  Location  _ 


Price 
per  seat 


Number 
of  seals 


Total  -  $ 


-  Cheque  enclosed  to  National  Arts  Cent 

-  VISA  MasterCard 

-  American  Express  


Card  No. . 


Expiry  Date  _ 


NATIONAL  CENTRE 
ARTS  NATIONAL 
CENTRE       DES  ARTS 


1986-87  SEASON  yi 

NATIONAL  ^ 
ARTS  CENTRE 
ORCHESTRA 

Celebrate! 


Series  A 


Series  B 


Octoberl6-17 (Thursday.  Friday) 

Paavo  Berglund.  conductor 
Andre  Watts,  piano 

Haydn 


October  22-23 


Sibelius 


Sibelius 
Beethovei 


Symphony  No.  92 
in  G  («Oxford>.) 
Excerpts  from 
"The  Tempest" 
■Valse  TVisle.  Op.  44 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
("Emperor") 


Paavo  Berglund,  conductor 

Sibelius         Symphony  No.  6  in 
D  minor 

Schubert        Symphony  No.  9  in 
C  major 
("The  Great") 


November  26-27 


November  12-13 


Franco  Mannino,  Principal 
Guest  Conductor 

Puccini  Inlermezzo  and 

Acl  IV  from 
"Manon  Lescaut" 

Mannino        Missa  Pro  Defunctis 


Gabriel  Chmura.  conductor 

Faure  Pelleas  and 

Melisande  Suite 

Frank  Martin  Concertante  for 

seven  woodwinds, 
percussion  and 
strinES 

Dvorak  Symphony  No.  8 


January  7-8 


February  4-5 


Trevor  Pinnock,  conductor 
Arleen  Auger,  soprano 
Haydn 


Mozart 
Haydn- 


Mozart 
Haydn 


Symphony  No-  6  in  D 
("Le  Malin") 
Concert  Aria 
Symphonie  No  7  in  C 
("Le  Midi") 
Concert  Aria 
Symphony  No  8  in  G 
("Le  Soir") 


March  4-5 


Heinz  HolUger,  conductor  & 
oboe 

Erica  Goodman,  harp 

ProRramme  will  include 
Lutoslawski     Concerto  for  oboe 
and  harp 


Franco  Mannino.  Principal 

Guest  Conductor 
Bella  Davidovich,  piano 
Brian  Boychuk,  Gail 
Crossley,  Keiko 
Hutchenreuther,  Elaine 
Klimasko,  Joan  Milkson, 
Karoly  Szilad! 

Rossini  Overture  La  Gazza 

Ladra 

Mannino        Concerto  for  six 

violins,  two 

pianos  and  orchestra 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  I 


February  18-19 


Franz-Paul  Decker. 

conductor 
Ida  Haendel,  violin 


March  25-26 


Gabriel  Chmura,  conductor 
Menahem  Pressler,  piano 


Mozart 


Hindemith 
Beethoven 


Ives              Symphony  No.  3   

(■■The  Camp  Meetins")  March  11-12 

Mozart           Piano  Concerto  No.  27   

K.595 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No,  3 
("Scottish') 


Symphony  No.  35  in 
D  major 

( "Haffner")  K.385 
Kammerm'usik  No.  1 
Violin  concerto  in 
D  Major.  Op.  61 


May  6-7 


Leopold  Hager,  conductor 
Peter  Zazofsky.  violin 
Haydn 


in  C 


Mozart 


Schubert 


Symphony  No 
("Laudon") 
Violin  Concerto  No.  4 
K.2ia 

Symphony  No.  6  In  C 
("Little") 


Hugh  Wolff,  conductor 
Maurice  Andre,  trumpet 

Mozarl  Symphony  No.  ^9  in 

A.  K.186a 
Hummel  Concerto  in  E  flat 

major 

Albinoni         Concerto  in  D  minor 
Op.  9.  No.  2 

Ravel  Le  Tombeau  de 

Couperin 


April  22-23 


Gabriel  Chmura 

Music  Director  Designate 
Franco  Mannino 
Principal  Guest  Conductor 


Helmuth  Rilling,  conductor 
Gaechinger  Kantorei 
Edith  Wiens.  soprano 
Marga  Schtml, 

mezzo-soprano 
David  Gordon,  tenor 
William  Parker,  bass 
Andreas  Schmidt,  bass 

Bach  SI.  Matthew  Passion 


Series  C 


November  5-6 


Neeme  Jarvi,  conductor 
Andrei  Gavrilov,  piano 

Prokofiev  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
Franck  Les  Djinns 


December  3-4 


Franz-Paul  Decker, 

conductor 

Shura  Cherkassky,  piano 

Pfitzner  Christelflein  overture 

Schreker         Inlermezzo  from 

Romantic  Suile 
Korn^old        "Much  Ado  About 

Nothinfi"  Suile 
Rachmaninoff  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 

in  D  minor.  Op.  30 


January  14-15 


Franco  Mannino,  Principal 

Guest  Conductor 
Walter  Prystawski,  violin 


Beethoven 


Mannino 
Beethoven 


Romance  in  F 
for  violin 
and  orchestra 
Violin  Cont:Grto 
Symphony  No.  5 


February  25-26 


Franz-Paul  Decker. 

conductor 
Soloists  include: 
Hakan  Hagegard.  baritone 
Costanza  Cuccaro.  soprano 
Richard  Croft,  tenor 
Cantata  Singers  of  Ottawa 
Ottawa  Choral  Society 
Central  Choir  of  Ihe  Ottawa 
Board  of  Education 

Schumann        Scenes  from 

Goethe's  "Faust" 


April  8-9 


Gabriel  Chmura.  conductor 
Richard  Stoltzman.  clarinet 

Mendelssohn  Fair  Melusina 
Weber  Clarinet  Concerto 

No.  2.  Op.  74 
Mozart  Symphony  No.  39. 

K.543 


May  13-14 


Leopold  Hager,  conductor 
Lynn  Harrell,  cello 

Brahms  Serenade  No.  1  in  D. 

Op.  11 

Dvorak  Cello  Concerlo  in 

B  minor.  Op.  104 
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ARTS 


Le  dedin  de  Tempire  americain  intelligently  discusses  the  speflrum  of  sexuality. 


French  Canadian  Decline 
ascends  to  excellence 


by  Murray  Forman 

Le  Declin  De  L'Empire  Americain 

(The  Decline  of  the  American  Empire) 
French  with  English'  Subtitles 
The  Phoenix 

There  is  an  unexplained  tendency  in 
every  person  to  inquire  into  the 
sexuahty  of  others.  Hidden  and  sub- 
merged, the  desire  to  seriously  probe 
and  analyze  this  murky  subject  is  often 
thwarted  by  societal  taboos  or  nervous 
jocularity. 

In  director  Deny  Arcand's  Le  declin  de 
I'empire  Americain.  the  full  spectrum 
of  human  sexuality  is  intelligently  discus- 
sed without  resorting  to  vulgarity  or  na- 
ked bodies  to  convey  the  ideas.  Despite  its 
singular  subject,  this  film  emerges  from 
the  mind,  instead  of  focusing  on  the  groin. 

In  a  publicity  interview,  Arcand,  who 
also  wrote  the  script,  said  "the  simp- 
lest idea  is  people  talking.  ,  .  it  is  quite 
delicate  to  draw  conversations  that  are 
solid  enough  to  hold  the  interest  of  the 
audience!'  The  conversations  are  indeed 
handled  with  great  care  because  of  the 
excellent  script  as  well  as  the  genuine 
warmth  and  believability  of  the  actors. 

Elements  of  The  Big  Chill  and  My 
Dinner  with  Andre,  both  dialogue  films. 


are  present  throughout  Le  Declin  de  I'em- 
pire Americain  though  they  are  only 
distantly  connected  here.  Arcand  has  con- 
fidently tapped  the  flowing  essence  of 
social  and  sexual  interaction  and  the  re- 
sult is  both  familiar  and  innovative. 

Arcand  sets  up  the  theme  by  suggest- 
ing the  desire  for  happiness  and  grati- 
fication in  contemporary  society  "may  well 
be  historically  linked  to  the  decline  of 
the  American  empire  as  we  are  now  be- 
ginning to  witness!' 

The  decision  to  move  his  ideas  through 
the  relationships  of  university  profes- 
sors is  a  shrewd  one.  Arcand  himself 
holds  a  degree  in  history  and  said,  "! 
wanted  to  talk  about  the  people  I  know 
and  like  in  spite  of  their  flaws.  I  chose 
history  professors  because.  . .  the  know- 
ledge of  its  vocabulary  made  my  work 
easier!' 

His  inside  connection  with  highbrow 
intellectuals  contributes  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  conversations.  The  charac- 
ters, four  women  and  five  men,  are  so 
comfortable  on  screen  that  the  viewer  can 
feel  completely  at  home  with  them. 

Arcand  has  successfully  managed  to 
capture  the  tendencies  of  a  group  of 
men  and  a  group  of  women  who  engage  in 
an  ongoing  verbal  foray  of  their  sexual- 
ity. The  artistry  of  the  characters  is  devel- 


oped in  both  a  group  and  individual 
sense  at  the  same  pace. 

As  a  group,  the  men  discuss  women  in 
an  extremely  animated  yet  sensitive 
manner.  A  gourmet  meal  is  being  prepared, 
the  Cuisinart  humming  in  their  midst, 
while  Pierre  relates  to  his  comrades,  "that's 
what  seduction  is  about— not  big  breasts 
or  long  legs.  It's  about  the  mind!'  Claude, 
the  sole  homosexual  in  the  group,  re- 
lates his  need  to  cruise  and  the  excite- 
ment he  gets  from  the  risk  of  contracting 
AIDS. 

The  women  are  similarly  portrayed. 
As  they  work  out  in  the  university 
gym,  they  speak  of  sex  with  men  of  differ- 
ent races  and  the  extremities  of  sado- 
masochism. Diane,  clearly  the  most 
experimental  of  the  four,  is  involved  in 
a  sexual  experiment  where  she  admits  the 
final  outcome  could  be  the  death  of 
either  her  lover  or  herself.  Jokes  about 
men's  penis  size  and  group  sex  are 
spicy  and  at  times  hilarious.  Both  groups 
talk  in  depth  about  the  predicament  of 
sex  without  love.  Both  groups  love  sex 
and  need  love.  Arcand  never  loses 
touch  with  the  intertwined  nature  of  these 
two  elements  and  he  works  hard  to 
bring  this  idea  to  the  top  of  the  dialogue. 

The  conversations  are  supplemented 
by  flashbacks,  visual  tools  that  offer 


background  and  insight  into  the  individu- 
als involved.  In  this  instance  it  demon- 
strates Arcand's  dexterity  in  telling  a  total 
story.  He  is  dedicated  to  the  audience, 
seemingly  intent  on  leaving  no  one  in  the 
dark. 

The  movie  is  rooted  in  history  and 
Arcand  does  not  stray  from  that,  ex- 
posing personal  histories  in  revealing  vig- 
nettes. His  editing  process,  cutting  from 
one  group  to  the  next  using  one  event  as 
the  connecting  thread  is  likewise  mas- 
terful because  it  highlights  the  lies  and 
deceit  which  accompany  these  people's 
lives.  Remy,  an  overweight,  middle-aged 
professor,  has  made  love  to  two  of  his 
wife's  closest  friends  and  "half  the  women 
in  Montreal"  unbeknownst  to  her. 

Dominique,  the  older,  single  professor 
has  bedded  both  Remy  and  Pierre  and 
as  the  movie  unfolds.  Alain,  a  student. 
This  incestuous  promiscuity  creates  a 
deeper  bond  among  the  group  and  demon- 
strates how  fickle  the  human  species 
can  be. 

The  mnst  ;inia/inf;  aspect  nf  Le  declin 
(Ic  l'i  i>i/ui(  Amrnoiiii  is  An  ;iiiH's  de- 
gree ot  thnroughless.  He  ha^  created  a 
film  about  sexuality,  and  has  attem- 
pted to  touch  all  of  its  aspects  and 
complexities. 

The  film  is  undoubtedly  about  men 
and  women  but  it  goes  further  than  the 
surface  relationship  between  the  opposing 
sexes.  Arcand  introduces  homosexual- 
ity among  men  and  women,  pederasty  and 
incest. 

The  script  also  deals  with  the  sexual- 
ity of  people  of  different  race,  national- 
ity and  age.  Hookers,  mistresses,  frequency 
and  physical  limitatiions  are  all  docum- 
ented in  witty  verbal  interplay  and  dis- 
ease, marriage  and  divorce  also  do  not 
escape  Arcand's  gaze. 

Finally,  the  detailed  exploration  of  sex- 
uality comes  full  circle,  leading  to  the 
topic  of  procreation  and  having  children. 
At  no  time  is  the  energy  of  the  actors 
wasted,  rather  it  is  kept  in  a  constant  state 
of  calm  and  control,  removed  from  the 
variations  that  arise  in  the  dialogue.  Even 
the  cool  madid  and  brute  sexuality 
of  Diane's  lover.  Mario,  is  met  without 
much  fanfare  or  dismay  by  the  group. 
The  message  implies  that  for  every  twist 
or  kink  that  exists  in  the  great  sexual 
outfield,  there  are  two  people  who  are  on 
common  ground.  Arcand  is  not  a  judge 
but  an  observer.  This  is  not  a  lesson  but  a 
study. 

Lc  declin  de  I'empire  Americain  is  as 
stimulating  visually  and  aurally  as  it  is 
cerebrally.  The  photography  of  Guy  Duf- 
aux  is  clear  and  precise.  Natural  light 
illuminates  the  more  spirited  moments  of 
the  film  while  the  onset  of  night  and 
the  use  of  controlled  lighting  focuses  at- 
tention on  individuals  and  their  subtle- 
ties. The  soundtrack  by  Francois  Dompierre 
is  based  on  themes  by  Handel  and  fits 
in  well  with  the  tone  of  the  film.  The 
overall  effect  is  that  the  film  is  con- 
cerned with  introducing  civilized  creatures 
forged  in  the  mold  of  western  culture. 
It  succeeds  in  all  cases. 

This  film  is  an  arrival  of  sorts  for 
Arcand.  having  won  the  International 
Critics  Prize  at  Cannes  last  spring  and 
earning  widespread  acclaim  wherever 
it  is  shown.  It  is  the  culmination  of  24 
years  of  involvement  in  Canadian  cin- 
ema and  it  is  being  embraced  not  only  as 
a  success  for  Arcand  himself,  but  as  an 
example  of  the  world  class  quality  of 
Quebec  cinema. 

In  any  case,  it  seems  evident  that  Le 
declin  de  I'empire  ainericain  will  be- 
come a  reference  point  for  much  that  is  to 
follow.  It  seems  destined  to  achieve 
that  special  status  as  a  film  to  which  a 
viewer  will  go  again  and  again.  □ 
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CKCU  concert  highlights  local  acts 


by  Paul  Cantin 

Orientation  week  is  full  of  activities 
designed  to  acquaint  students 
new  and  old  with  life  at  Carleton. 
On  September  12,  CKCU  has  a  party 
planned  that  promises  to  be  a  fine  orienta- 
tion to  Ottawa's  local  music  scene. 

Ottawa  groups—  Screaming  Bamboo. 
Fluid  Waffle  and  Town  Ciders  will  be 
joined  by  Vancouver's  all-girl  group  Bo- 
lero Lava  for  a  CKCU  benefit  show  at 
Porter  Hall.  CKCU  promotions  director 
joe  Reilly  says  the  station  has  both 
financial  and  philosophical  reasons  for 
hosting  the  annual  show. 

"We  especially  can  use  the  money 
right  now,"  says  Reilly  in  a  news  re- 
lease. "We  experienced  some  problems 
with  our  transmitter  and  it  may  take 
$5,000  to  repair  the  situation."  He  adds, 
"We  always  need  money  just  to  meet 
the  cost  of  running  the  station." 

Philosophically,  Reilly  says  the  station 
is  committed  to  exposing  music  not 
heard  on  any  other  local  station:  that 
includes  local  artists. 

"We  want  to  introduce  new  and  old 
university  students  to  what  local  acts 
can  do  .  .  Local  musicians  are  as  impor- 
tant as  any  big  bands,  because  every- 
one has  to  start  in  their  home  town.  Without 
local  music  th'ere  isn't  any  music!' 

Fluid  Waffle  is  one  local  act  that  has 
benefitted  from  CKCU's  policy  towards 
local  musicians.  Bassist  Tom  Stewart  says 
he  expects  the  group's  new  single.  "In 
the  Night/16  Million  Colours",  which  is 
ready  to  press,  will  gamer  its  only 
airplay  from  CKCU. 


"It's  not  heavy  alternative  music,  but  1 
know  it  won't  get  played  on  CHEZ  or 
any  other  local  station.  If  it  doesn't  get 
played  on  CKCU  it  doesn't  get  played 
anywhere,"  says  Stewart. 

Stewart  says  the  core  of  the  band, 
which  includes  Dave  Dudley  on  drums. 
Steve  D'Annunzio  on  guitar,  and  Stewart 
on  bass,  has  been  together  for  about 
two  years.  More  recently  the  group  has 
added  Pat  Banister  on  guitar  and  key- 
boards and  sax  player  Miguel  Noonas  to 
fill  out  their  energetic  performances. 

Stewart  says  the  group  members  at- 
tempt to  balance  their  duties  in  the 
band  with  the  demands  of  education.  Gui- 
tarist D'Annunzio  is  starting  grade  10, 
Banister  is  beginning  architecture  studies 
this  year,  and  Stewart  is  in  his  second 
year  of  Arts  at  Carleton. 

"We're  not  the  world's  most  brilliant 
students."  says  Stewart  of  the  group's 
efforts  to  manage  a  tough  regimen  of 
rehearsals  and  studying,  "but  this  year 
I'm  planning  to  stay  with  Fluid  Waffle  and 
work  harder  at  school!' 

As  to  the  group's  intriguing  name, 
Stewart  says  the  group  initially  wanted 
to  avoid  using  the  word  "the". 

"When  I  was  in  Montreal  I  saw  an 
Eberhad  Weber  album  with  a  song  that 
had  Fluid  in  the  title,  and  we  really  liked 
that  word!' 

"We  originally  liked  Fluid  8,  because 
we  like  the  number  eight.  Then  some- 
one suggested  Fluid  Wafer,  which  was 
cool.  But  we  went  with  Fluid  Waffle. 
It's  a  name  you  can't  pass  by!' 


Also  on  CKCU's  benefit  bill  are  rela- 
tive newcomers  Town  Cryers.  The  group 
began  rehearsing  last  March,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  band  are  veterans  of  Ot- 
tawa favorites—  Gonks  Go  Beat,  Seventh 
Level  and  Insomniacs. 

"This  group  has  a  harder  edge  than 
Gonks  Go  Beat  or  Seventh  Level." 
says  guitarist/vocalist  John  Allaire. 

"The  other  groups  were  pretty  poppy. 
This  group  is  still  pop.  but  it  has  more 
of  a  '60s  influence.  It's  "605  guitar  pop 
with  an  '80s  sensibility!' 

Allaire  says  the  group,  which  also  in- 
cludes Jeff  Tanguay  on  guitar  and  vo- 
cals, Steve  Larocque  on  bass  and  vocals 
and  Chris  Higginson  on  drums,  has 
already  spent  some  time  in  the  studio. 

"We  did  a  tape  for  CBC  for  one  of  their 


shows.  We've  also  been  in  the  studio 
recording  a  demo,  and  we're  looking  at 
getting  an  independent  record  out," 
says  Allaire. 

"The  idea  of  this  demo  is  to  let  people 
hear  us  before  they  come  to  see  us!' 

Chances  are.  the  only  place  people  are 
likely  to  hear  Town  Cryers  before  seeing 
them  is  at  CKCU. 

"I've  been  to  other  cities  in  Canada 
and  seen  their  stations,  and  honestly, 
none  of  them  do  more  for  local  music  than 
CKCU.  I  really  think  it's  doing  more 
for  their  local  groups  than  any  other  sta- 
tion in  the  country.  No  one  else  pushes 
acts  like  CKCU  does!' 

CKCU  benefit  tickets  are  available  at 
the  Unicentre  Store.  The  performers 
will  begin  Friday  night  at  8pm  sharp.  □ 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Word  Processing  Services.  EXECUTEXT 
offers  fast,  efficient  letter  quality  word- 
processing.  Editing,  proof-reading,  technical 
writing.  Affordable  rates,  pick-up,  deliver^'. 
Call  Cheryl.  839-3297. 

Interested  in  Archery?  The  Carleton 
Medieval  Society  is  trying  to  start  up  an  Ar- 
chery Club  this  year  with  a  view  to  eventually 
fielding  a  varsity  team.  To  begin  with,  though, 
it's  just  for  fun.  Our  first  organizational  meeting 
will  be  held  at  7  pm,  Monday  September  15,  in 
room  100  St.  Pats  bldg.  If  you  can't  attend, 
please  leave  your  name  and  number  in  the 
Medieval  Soc.  mailbox  in  the  CUSA  offices, 
room  401.  Unicentre. 

The  Independent  Typist's  Network:  Of- 
fering a  complete  range  of  quality  typing  and 
word  processing  services  at  competitive  rates. 
FRANCES  BOLTON,  729-0028,  THE 
TYPEWRIGHT,  728-3184. 

Thanks  again  to  Sarah,  Marissa  and  Todd  for 
helping  me  move.  Have  a  great  year!  Grateful- 
ly, Jennifer  C. 

Typing  and/or  Editorial  Services  -  IBM 

Selectric  -  call  (613)  224-2490  from  8:00  a.m. 
to  8:00  p.m.,  seven  days  a  week. 

DATAlogue  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast, 
accurate,  proofreading  as  required.  Merivale 
Road  area.  727-1153. 

Typing,  paper  supplied,  short  notice,  $1.10 
per  double  spaced  page.  Ask  for  Dani.  Call 
232-7056. 

Tai  Chi  lessons.  Inquire  at  233-2318  about 
student  rates. 

Wanted:  25  part-times  sales  representatives 
for  worthwhile  organization.  Above  average 
wages  and  weekly  bonuses.  For  more  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Mark  Joly  at  727-9508. 


Minislty  ol 
Colleges  and 
Universities 


Ontario  Student 
Assistance 
Program 
1986-87 

Apply  now! 


CBlP 


Deadline  lor  your  1986-87 
OSAP  application  is  90  days 
before  the  end  of  your 
scfvx)!  year. 

One  OSAP  application  form 
lets  you  apply  for: 

•  Ontario  Study  Grant 

•  Canada  Student  Loan 

•  Onlano  Student  Loan 

If  you  fiave  previously  re- 
ceived an  OSAP  loan  and 
have  not  negotiated  a  new 
loan  this  year,  you  should 
contact  your  Financial  Aid 
Administrator,  bank  or  lending 
institution  for  the  appropriate 
forms  that  must  be  filed  in 
order  to  continue  your  interest- 
free  status. 


If  you  have  already  applied 
to  OSAP  and  wish  to  appeal 
your  award,  you  should 
contact  your  Financial  Aid 
Administrator  immediately. 
For  further  information  and 
appeal  deadline  dates  contact 
your  Financial  Aid  Office. 


Hon  Gregory  Sorbara.  Minister 
Alan  K,  Adiinglon.  Deputy  Minister 


APPLICANTS  TO 
ONTARIO  MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS 

Applications  for  all  Ontario 
medical  schools  must  be 
received  at  the  Ontario  Medical 
School  Application  Service 
(OMSAS)  on  or  before 
November  1,  1986.  For 
applications  write  to: 

O.M.S.A.S. 

P.O.  Box  1328 

Guelph,  Ontario 

NIH  7P4 


The  Charlatan 

ad  production 
dept. 

need  s  helping  hands 

to  learn  to  do 
ad  design  and  layout. 

No  experience  necessary. 
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Orientation  haunted  by 


frosh 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 

It  wasn't  the  Groovy  Ghoulies.  the 
Munsters,  the  Adams  Family  or  the 
Gruesomes;  the  monsters  on  campus 
this  past  week  were  CUSA  orientation 
teams.  Off  campus  frosh  were  designated 
monsters  for  a  week. 

They  were  zombies,  werewolfs,  smog 
monsters  and  mummies  participating  in 
everything  from  baseball  and  barbeques  to 
bowling  and  Ottawa  bus  tours. 

Record  numbers  of  creepy  crawlers 
prowled  the  city  for  this  year's  Shinerama 
to  raise  over  $15,000  for  Cystic  Fibrosis. 

Oliver's  unveiled  its  new  pink  decor  on 
Saturday  night.  Responses  were  varied 
from  "very  art-deco"  to  "too  pink"  to  "a 
definite  improvement"  and  "why  go  to 


Hull  when  you  can  go  to  OUver'sr 

Glass  Tiger  played  Monday  night  in 
the  gym  to  a  mid-size  audience  of  future 
Carleton  students.  The  non-licenced  show 
drew  a  large  high  school  following.  Three 
cheers  for  the  special  arrangements  for 
wheelchairs  at  the  front  of  the  stage. 

Chalk  Circle  played  an  en  vigor  ating  set 
to  a  sold  out  audience  in  Porter  Hall 
Tuesday  night. 

Rain  forced  the  Burton  Cummings 
concert  indoors  to  Porter  Hall  Wednesday 
night.  Eager  fans  began  lining  up  at  6:30 
to  hear  the  seventies  superstar  belt  out 
our  familiar  Guess  Who  favorites..  Unfor- 
tunately, due  to  the  change  of  venue,  only 
700  Carleton  students  were  admitted  to 
the  show.  Hundreds  of  disgruntled  fans 
were  turned  away.  □ 


Toronto's  Eye  Eye  looking  good 


by  Ian  Blair 


±  1 


'ou  have  to  pitch  in  and  hustle 
for  everything  you  can  get." 

  This  is  the  strategy  of  Bill  Wood, 

lead  vocalist  for  the  Toronto  band  Eye 
Eye.  on  how  to  succeed  as  a  new  band  in 
the  Canadian  music  scene. 

And  as  if  to  defy  the  inevitable  prob- 


efforts  have  received  at  least  medium 
rotation  on  Much  Music  which  has  more 
than  800.000  subscribers. 

The  group's  first  single  off  the  JusI  in 
Time  to  he  Late  album.  "Out  on  a 
Limb"  has  been  on  the  charts  for  17 
weeks.  The  band's  newest  release, 
"X-ray  Eyes"  has  the  same  melodic  hook 
to  i(  and  should  do  well. 


**We  all  like  to  look  good.  Its  part  of  the  rock 
and  roll  attitude  to  look  rock  and  roll/' 


lenis  in  making  it  big.  Eye  Eye's  recent 
;ilbuni  IS  enlitled  Just  hi  Tunc  In  be  Late. 
\\<,in\  s;iys  It  is  meant  Id  be  a  reflec- 
iinn  of  ,iH  tiio  limes  the  band  has  fallen 
prey  In  Murphy's  Law-whatever  can 
go  wrong,  will. 

The  band,  which  opened  for  Nash  the 
Slash  and  FM  Saturday  night  in  Resi- 
dence ComniDns  was  co-founded  by  Wood 
and  guitarist  Andy  Ryan  as  a  simple 
recording  project.  But  Eye  Eye  quickly 
moved  out  of  the  basement  in  1984 
when  it  won  Toronto's  Q107  Homegrown 
contest.  Eye  Eye  went  even  further 
last  year  by  winning  CBC  Toronto's  Rock 
Wars  and  placing  third  in  the  Music 
Express/Much  Music  talent  search. 

"We're  unknowns  as  of  now,"  says  a 
relaxed  Wood,  "the  exposure  a  video 
gives  is  important".  The  band  has  two 
Steven  Surgic-produced  videos  out  to 
boost  the  sale  of  its  current  singles.  Both 


The  band's  material  is  the  collabora- 
tive effort  of  Wood  and  Ryan,  and 
based  on  Saturday  night  it  should  be  a 
profitable  combination.  Eye  Eye  does 
not  take  a  political  stand  with  its  music  . 
The  roots  of  their  compositions  are 
basic  pop— love,  fidelity,  boy  meets  girl 
etc.  — the  music  is  mainstream  but  com- 
plex. The  band  is  tight  and  energetic,  a 
trend  which  bodes  well  for  future 
success. 

Musically  the  influences  on  the  band 
are  varied  but  Wood  cites  David  Bowie 
and  Brian  Ferry  as  personal  favorites.  "I 
was  a  Bowieite  from  way  back.  His 
music  and  his  ability  to  change  with  the 
times  are  something  1  admire,  as  I 
don't  want  to  be  out  of  this  business  in  a 
week". 

With  the  advent  of  music  videos,  im- 
age has  become  important  and  says 
Wood,  dressed  in  pastels  and  long  red 


Doug  Ruston,  Mark  Caporal,  Andy  Ryan,  and  Bill  Wood  of  Eye  Eye 


hair,  "we  all  like  to  look  good.  It's  part 
of  the  rock  and  roll  attitude  to  look  rock 
and  roll." 

According  to  Wood,  the  Canadian  mu- 
sic scene  can  be  a  grind  but  overall  the 
atmosphere  is  healthy.  "There  is  a  real 
push  on  towards  the  States  now.  Bands 
like  Glass  Tiger— who  we  toured  with  in 
the  Maritimes— are  starting  to  make  it 


big  down  south.  Canada  has  become  a 
major  stop  on  the  international  music 
network!' 

Wood  says  the  American  market  re- 
mains the  true  proving  ground  for  Ca- 
nadian talent.  "With  crossed  fingers  and  a 
lot  of  work  we  will  make  it, "he  says 
looking  quite  relaxed  and  refreshed  after  a 
satisfying  workout  on  stage.  □ 
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Red  Rider  resurfaces 


by  Mike  Blarichfield 


ometimes  you  have  to  go  as  tar 
away  from  home  as  you  can  to 
,^'get  a  good  perspective  of  who 
you  are,  what  you  are,  and  where 
you're  going,"  says  Tom  Cochrane,  reflect- 
ing on  the  "sabbatical"  he  took  last 
year  from  his  band.  Red  Rider. 

Following  the  release  of  their  1984 
album  Breaking  Curfew.  Cochrane  and 
the  boys  decided  to  take  some  time  off  to 
get  their  heads  straight. 

The  result  was  a  gold  album  simply 
titled  Tom  Cochrane  and  Red  Rider. 
and  a  top  ten  single,  "The  Boy  Inside  the 
Man". 

Cochrane  is,  and  always  has  been,  the 
principal  songwriter  and  creative  force 
behind  Red  Rider,  ever  since  it  burst  onto 
the  Canadian  music  scene  in  1980  with 
the  album  Don 't  Fight  It  and  the  hit  single 
"White  Hot". 

After  Red  Rider's  1984  tour,  Cochrane 
headed  to  Europe  for  what  he  calls  a 
"busman's  holiday"  in  order  "to  put  some 
experiences  and  ideas  together"  to  fuel 
Red  Rider's  current  album. 

"We  weren't  going  to  get  back  into  the 
studio  until  we  were  ready,"  says 
Cochrane. 

The  new  album  is  a  result  of  an  in- 
tense re-evaluation  of  his  own  goals 
and  future  in  the  music  business.  This 
soul-searching  has  led  him  back  to  his 
roots,  says  Cochrane. 

"Some  tracks  are  a  throwback  to  my 
singer/songwriter  heritage      where  I 
started  from,  which  was  basically  inspired 
by  people  like  Bruce  Cockburn  and 
Leonard  Cohen. 

The  band's  current  hit  single  "Boy 
Inside  the  Man"  best  reflects  Cochrane's 
rediscovered,  more  personal  style. 

"It  just  talks  about  the  trail  a  little  bit. 
The  fact  that  you've  always  gotta  come 
to  terms  with  where  you  are. 

"That  doesn't  mean  that  you  forget 
about  your  roots,  you  forget  about  your 
past.  It  doesn't  mean  that  you  have  to 
compromise  your  ideals  just  because 
you  reach  30  or  whatever' 

The  video  interpretation  of  "Boy"  turn- 
ed out  much  better  than  Cochrane  ex- 
pected, simply  because  the  director,  Dave 
Hogan  understood  the  song. 

Hogan  used  yellow  filters  to  make  it 
look  like  it  was  shot  in  the  1930s  with 
a  home  movie  camera. 

The  video  is  currently  in  heavy  rota- 
tion on  Much  Music. 

Cochrane  says  the  success  of  Red  Rid- 
er's video  has  made  him  soften  his 
initial  feeling  that  videos  served  no  pur- 
pose. "I  do  think  they  can  be  compati- 
ble with  the  music  now.  and  1  didn't  before, 
but  I  still  have  an  aversion  to  them" 

As  well  as  the  plunge  into  the  video 
world,  the  group  changed  its  name 
from  "Red  Rider"  to  "Tom  Cochrane  and 
Red  Rider". 

Cochrane  says  the  move  is  not  an 
attempt  to  test  the  waters  of  a  solo 
career,  but  rather  to  increase  the  impact  of 
his  songs.  "The  songs  are  more  per- 
sonal and  I  think  that  giving  people  some- 
body to  relate  them  to  personally,  pre- 
sents them  in  their  best  light.  .  .  If  it  was 
an  egomanical  move,  then  1  could  have  , 
done  it  two  albums  ago." 

Even  Ken  Greer,  a  founding  member 
of  the  band  in  1975  who  recruited 
Cochrane  in  1978,  is  behind  the  name 
change.  "As  a  matter  of  fact  he  (Greer) 
suggested  it  to  me  two  months  before  the 
album  came  out,"  says  Cochrane. 

Cochrane  says  there  was  never  any 
doubt  that  he  would  return  to  Red 
Rider  after  the  Breaking  Curfew  tour  ended. 


"I'm  not  willing  to  give  up  something 
that  has  a  strong  legacy  and  neither 
was  Kenny.  There's  still  a  band  signature 
there. 

"That  would  mean  I'd  have  to  divorce 
myself  of  songs  like  'Lunatic  Fringe', 
'White  Hot'  and  'Human  Racing'.  There's 
a  good  body  of  material  there  and 
there's  no  reason  why  we  should  divorce 
ourselves  of  those  songs." 

The  nucleus  of  the  band  remains  in- 
tact with  Cochrane,  Greer,  and  key- 
boardist John  Webster. 

An  extra  guitarist,  Peter  Mueller,  and 
a  new  rhythm  section  made  up  of  bass- 
ist Ken  "Spider"  Sinneave,  formerly  of 
Streetheart,  and  drummer  John  Ander- 
son, who  spent  three  years  with  Rough 
Trade,  round  out  the  band. 

Cochrane  says  Red  Rider  now  has  the 
"best  rhythm  section  in  the  world,"  in 
Anderson  and  Sinneave. 

The  new  blood  in  the  band  has  changed 
Cochrane's  mind  about  touring.  "With 
this  new  band  there's  an  excitement  about 
playing  live  that  we  really  haven't  had 
for  a  few  years.  I've  never  been  one  to 
really  like  performing.  My  real  love 
has  been  writing  and  working  in  the  stu- 
dio. I've  got  a  regenerated  affectation 
for  performing  these  days!' 

That  new  live  edge  was  immediately 
noticeable  as  the  band  took  to  the 
stage  last  Friday  at  Residence  Commons 
and  cranked  out  the  opening  riff  to 
"Ashes  to  Diamonds"  and  then  launched 
into  their  folk  rock  flavored  "The  Un- 
touchable One",  both  from  their  new  album. 

"The  Untouchable  One"  is  standing  by 
as  the  follow-up  single  to  "Boy"  and 
Cochrane  hints  that  another  video  with 
Dave  Hogan  is  in  the  works.  However 
the  song  has  been  lying  around  for  quite.a 
while. 

"We  left  it  off  Nemda  (released  prior 
to  Breaking  Curfew)  because  it  really 
didn't  suit  the  album.  It  was  more  folk- 
rock  oriented.  Ken  suggested  we  pull  it 
out  for  this  album."  Cochrane  says  Pat 
Benatar  was  thinking  of  recording  the 
song  but  changed  her  mind. 

Cochrane's  songs  have  turned  up  on 
the  soundtrack  to  the  film  Vision  Quest 
and  "Can't  Turn  Back"  was  used  on  Miami 
Vice.  "That  was  right  out  of  the  blue.  I 
didn't  even  know  about  it  until  the  day 
after  it  was  on  and  1  found  out  we  had 
a  fan  in  Michael  Mann,  (Miami  Vice  exec- 
utive producer)." 

Before  coming  to  Ottawa,  Red  Kider 
has  done  ten  dates  on  its  tour  so  far, 
including  six  in  Florida.  After  Ottawa  the 
band  is  heading  for  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York  City.  The  New 
York  shows  will  be  particularly  excit- 
ing because  the  hand  will  be  taping  a 
show  at  the  Ritz  for  a  future  broadcast 
on  MTV  in  the  United  States.  Cochrane 
says  the  broadcast  will  reach  eight 
million  people  in  the  United  States. 

Although  Red  Rider  will  be  on  the 
road  for  as  long  as  the  audience  de- 
mands,  Cochrane  says  he  is  not  destmed 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  tounng. 

■-'Slowly  but  surely  I'll  phase  the  per- 
formance end  of  my  career  out.  I'll 
always  be  a  writer,  but  I'll  get  more  in- 
volved in  production  and  perhaps  nur- 
turing other  talent  along,  people  tliat  have 
been  less  fortunate" 

But  while  the  tours  may  stop,  Cochrane  s 
song-writing  won't. 

"There's  enough  of  the  craftsmen  in 
me  that  1  can  logically  manipulate  the 
medium,  and  manipulate  my  talents  and 
different  instruments  to  break  down 
certain  walls.  - .  certain  writers  blocks. 

"1  always  sit  down  to  wnte  a  song.  I 
don't  say  1  gotta  write  a  hit .  .  I  wnte  _ 
the  songs  that  1  feel  compelled  to  wnte. 
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GCTC  **salt  water"  is  luke  warm 


by  Carol  Lane 

Salt  Water  Moon,  a  tale  of  love  lost 
and  regained,  set  in  small-town 
1926  Newfoundland,  complete  with 
'newfie'  dialogue,  will  leave  you  with 
the  memory  of  a  pleasant  evening  spent  at 
the  theatre. 

David  French's  award-winning  play  is 
the  charming,  light-hearted  first  offer- 
ing of  the  1986-87  season  at  the  Great 
Canadian  Theatre  Company.  It  is  a 
two-actor,  one-act  play  starring  Rona  Wad- 
dington  and  Marshall  Button. 

Waddington  plays  Mary  Snow,  an  out- 
spoken 17-year-old  "in  service"  at  the 
Daw's  household.  One  year  ago 
Mary's   sweetheart  Jacob  left 
without  a  word,  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  Toronto.  Now. 
Mary  is  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Jerome,  a 
local  schoolteacher. 
The  scene  is  set 
when  one  warm  Au- 
gust night,  with 
everyone  but  Mary  at 


a  wake  in  town.  Jacob  walks  out  of  the 
darkness  to  unsettle  Mary  and  cast 
doubts  over  her  imminent  marriage. 

Jacob  is  an  engaging  character.  He 
does  an  hilarious  impersonation  of  Tom 
Mix.  a  movie  cowboy  hero  of  the  '20s.  As 
Jacob,  Button  is  very  convincing.  He 
quickly  wins  the  sympathy  of  the  audi- 
ence in  his  quest  to  recapture  Mary's 
love.  But  in  spite  of  this  wit  and  charm,  an 
impression  of  insincerity  remains  after 
the  performance  is  done.  This  is  a  flaw  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  character  that 
might  be  unintentional  and  is  certainly 
unfortunate. 

Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  is  feisty,  open 
and  in  some  ways,  admirable.  The 
development  of  her  character  is  evenly 
paced  with  the  plays  progression.  But 
Waddington's  acting  Is  uneven.  At  times 
she  seems  uncomfortable  on  the  stage, 
unsure  of  what  she's  doing.  Her  character 
outshines  Button's  though  her  acting 
does  not. 

The  play's  writing  also  has  its  ups  and 
downs.  Jacob's  stories  of  Newfoundlan- 
ders in  the  war  and  at  sea  are  hard  to 
follow  as  a  result  of  either  an  igno- 
rance of  traditional  values  or  simply  a  lack 
of  familiarity  with  the  Newfoundland 


dialogue.  Despite  this  difficulty,  the  sto- 
ries of  Jacob  and  Mary  do  show  a 
non-Newfoundlander  some  of  the  history 
and  the  mores  of  that  far-away  province. 

The  thick  dialogue  of  the  play's  char- 
acters is  also  hard  to  follow  at  times. 
Some  of  the  best  lines  (judging  from  the 
laughs  of  the  predominantly  middle-aged 
audience)  are  hard  to  catch  at  first.  Only 
upon  reflection  can  they  be  understood 
and  by  then  another  few  lines  have  slipped 
by.  Straining  to  follow  the  dialogue 
hampers  the  enjoyment  of  Salt  Water 
Moon. 

There  are  some  snappy  lines,  and  some 
absorbing  stories  in  Salt  Water  Moon. 
but  overall  it's  possible  to  walk  away 
without  having  learned  much  from  the 
evening.  If  entertainment  is  the  objective 
of  the  Great  Canadian  Theatre  Com- 
pany, this  play  is  a  charmer.  But  with  a 
history  of  sharp  commentary  on  Cana- 
dian society,  this  opener  of  the  86-87 
season  falls  short  of  expectations.  It 
certainly  isn't  a  challenging  play,  but  it 
should  appeal  to  a  wider  cross-section 
of  Ottawa's  theatre- 
going  public.  □ 


Life  and  death  —  the  agony  of  bliss 


by  Greg  Ip 

If  you  died  and  went  to  hell,  what  would 
it  be  hke? 
For  Harry  Joy  hell  is  reality 
Harry  Joy,  played  by  Barry  Otto  in  the 
Australian  film  Bliss  (premiering  at  the 
Towne  this  week),  is  a  well-liked  advertis- 
ing executive  who  one  day  has  a  heart 
attack  in  his  garden. 

For  four  minutes,  Harry  lies  dead  while 
paramedics  try  to  revive  him,  and  in 
death,  he  experiences  bliss  and  agony 
heaven  and  hell.  Once  revived,  he  re- 
turns to  a  world  which  has  not  changed, 
but  is  now  clear  in  all  its  hellish  reality 

Harry's  wife  Bettina  (Lynette  Curran) 
is  having  an  affair  with  his  business 
partner  Joel  (Jeff  Truman).  His  daughter 
Lucy  tOia  Carrides)  is  a  communist, 
and  is  having  an  incestuous  affair  with 
her  drug-dealer  brother  David  (Miles 
Buchanan).  The  respected  niaitre  d'  of  his 
favorite  restaurant  is  a  dopehead.  Harry 
is  even  beaten  up  by  the  city  police  be- 
cause they  don't  believe  an  elephant 
actually  sat  on  his  car 

As  these  horrible  discoveries,  coupled 
with  grotesque  nightmares,  pile  up, 
Harry  becomes  convinced  he  has  gone  to 
hell,  and  must  make  amends  to  get 
out. 

"We're  going  to  be  good,"  he  confides 
to  a  business  associate  as  he  plans  to 
dump  a  client  whose  products  cause  cancer. 

"You're  going  to  go  broke,"  the  associ- 
ate retorts. 

Who  could  help  but  cheer  for  such  a 
nice  (well-acted)  guy  like  Harry?  Even 
if  you  don't  believe  in  near-death  experi- 
ences or  heaven  or  hell,  you  should  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  perverse  story  of  a  man 


trying  to  save  his  soul. 

Problems  arise  however,  because  di- 
rector Ray  Lawrence  isn't  satisfied  with 
sticking  to  the  storyline.  The  movie  indis- 
criminately pours  out  blood-and-sex 
imagery  as  bit  characters  act  out  sub-plots 
and  mini-fables.  If  there  were  method 
to  this  madness,  the  effect  would  be 
intriguing -instead,  it's  confusing. 

For  instance,  as  Harry's  client  gets 
sloshed  and  tells  him  the  world  would 
go  broke  if  everything  carcinogenic  were 
banned,  the  film  looks  like  a  statement 
on  the  shallowness  of  capitalism. 

But  the  fantasies  Harry  has  about  his 
mother,  and  the  scenes  showing  him 
curled  up  nude  against  a  father  figure. 


make  it  look  like  an  exercise  in  Freud- 
ian imagery. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Honey  Bar- 
bara, the  hippie  prostitute  (played  by 
Helen  Jones)  whom  Harry  takes  up  with 
after  discovering  his  wife's  unfaithful- 
ness, decides  the  frantic  ad-man  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  devil.  Bliss  looks  like  it's 
taking  a  stab  at  exploring  heaven-and-hell 
mythology  in  modem  times. 

Bliss,  which  won  the  best  picture  award 
at  the  Australian  Academy  Awards 
last  year,  tries  all  these  things,  but  none  of 
them  very  satisfactorily. 

In  adapting  the  award-winning  novel 
by  Peter  Carey  (who  did  the  film's 
screenplay),  Lawrence  appears  to  have 


bitten  off  more  than  he  can  chew. 

While  the  dream  and  fantasy  scenes 
lend  a  touch  of  the  occult.  Bliss  is  not 
really  about  the  occult. 

Shots  like  the  bleeding  stained-glass 
Jesus  in  a  church  or  the  mother  figure 
standing  above  the  floodwater  with  a  cross 
are  strongly  reminiscent  of  Dutch  di- 
rector Paul  Vanhoven's  religious  mind- 
bender  The  Fourth  Man,  but  unlike 
that  film,  the  imagery  in  Bliss  does  not 
contribute  to  the  story 

Harry's  problems  are  really  quite  fa- 
miliar, and  in  that  familiarity  lies  the 
warmth  this  madcap  film  leaves  with  a 
viewer  Granted,  not  every  man  is  trying 
to  escape  his  family's  efforts  to  keep  him 
committed  in  a  mental  hospital,  nor 
does  every  wife  decide  to  blow  herself  up 
in  front  of  several  clients  when  she 
finds  she's  dying  of  cancer. 

But  almost  anyone  can  empathize  with 
a  man  trying  to  reconcile  his  job  with 
his  god.  Harry  is  trying  to  escape  hell -or 
bad  karma-and  after  all,  isn't  that 
what  most  god-and-karma-fearing  people 
are  trying  to  do? 

Mss  is  billed  as  a  black  comedy,  but 
while  it  may  be  black,  it  isn't  particu- 
larly comedic. 

True,  some  scenes  are  gruesome  in  an 
absurd  way;  but  when  Bettina  and  Joel 
begin  copulating  on  a  restaurant  table  just 
so  the  maitre  d'  can  turn  to  the  audi- 
ence and  say  "See?  What'd  I  tell  you?" 
the  effect  isn't  funny,  it's  puzzling. 

But  in  and  out  of  the  two-minute  tales 
of  insanity  and  perversion  that  pepper 
the  movie.  Bliss  still  throws  up  a  believa- 
ble hero:  Harry  Joy  who  discovers  you 
have  to  do  some  good  things  in  life  to  stay 
out  of  hell.  □ 
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Thursday  September  1 1 

The  Great  Canadian  Theatre  Company 
presentation  of  Sail  Waler  Moiiii  con- 
tinues until  Sept.  27.  That's  at  910 
Gladstone. 

Meanwhile,  further  downtown  at  the 
York  St.  Theatre,  the  Mulgrave  Road 
Co-op  Theatre  Co.  is  presenting  Bvuui 
Bhreagli.  a  play  about  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell. 

At  Rooster's  tonight  it's  a  Late  Night 
Comedy  Cabaret  with  Steve  Brinder, 
Marty  Putz  and  Ron  Bullard.  Admission 
is  $4  at  the  door,  showtime  is  9pm. 

And  for  the  seriously  late-night  set, 
CUSA  will  be  presenting  The  Blush- 
ing Brides,  a  tribute  to  the  Rolling  Stones, 
in  Porter  Hall.  Showtime  is  lam  and 
jammies  are  welcome.  Admission  is  two 
bucks  and  includes  coffee,  tea  and 
snacks. 

Friday  September  12 

It's  the  CKCU  Benefit  Party  with 
Screaming  Bamboo,  Town  Cryers,  Fluid 
Waffle  and  special  guests  Bolero  Lava. 
Support  your  campus  radio  station  and 
see  some  of  Ottawa's  finest  bands  all  for 
only  $4.  The  place.  Porter  Hall  at 
8pm  — sharp. 

At  the  NAC  it's  Ottawa's  Opera  Lyra 
performing  Rossini's  The  Barber  of 
Seville.  Tickets  for  this  final  performance 
start  at  $15. 

The  award  winning  Australian  film. 
Bliss,  is  showing  at  the  Towne  tonight 
through  Thursday.  Later  tonight  it's  the 
Monkees  in  Head  at  9:15. 

Saturday  September  13 

Fall  Ball  '86  wraps  up  orientation  to- 
night at  the  Ottawa  Congress  Centre. 
Rock  with  Doug  and  the  Slugs,  shake  to 
the  Motown  sounds  of  The  New  Capi- 
tals and  jam  with  the  reggae  beat  of  The 
Sattalites.  The  price,  only  $7.50  for 
students,  showtime  8pm. 

At  Yuk  Y'uks  tonight  it's  Ron  Vaudry 
and  Tom  Kubinek  with  Toronto's  Steve 
Fromstein  MC-ing.  That's  at  88  Albert  St. 
in  the  Beacon  Arms  Hotel. 

Sunday  September  14 

For  students  of  politics,  Canadian  soci- 
ety or  just  general  interest  couch  pota- 
toes, the  CBC  will  be  running  a  three  part 
series  on  the  lives  and  careers  of  Piene 
Trudeau  and  Rene  Levesque.  The  Cham- 
pions will  air  for  three  nights  begin- 
ning tonight  at  8pm. 

Jonathan  Richman  will  be  at  Porter 
Hall  at  8pm  singing  about  bumblebees 
and  other  neat  stuff.  Tickets  are  $9  in 
advance  and  are  available  at  Shake 
'  Records  and  the  Unicentre  Store. 

Tuesday  September  16 

The  Rainbow  Bistro  on  Murray  Street 
is  featuring  the  Raunch  Hands  and 
Ottawa's  Busted  Snoogie.  Tickets  are  $5 
at  the  door. 

Wednesday  September  17 

My  Beaiilifnl  Laundretle  is  showing  at 
the  Towne  tonight.  The  British  film 
stars  Daniel  Day  Lewis  of  Room  with  a 
Vieio. 

Galleries 

At  the  Saw  Gallery  in  the  Byward 
Market,  it's  Drawing  as  Thinking,  a 
Thematic  Show.  The  e-vhibition  runs  until 
Sept.  26. 

Gallery  101  at  245  Bank  St.  is  show- 
ing Installations  by  Kingston's  J.B.  Childs 
and  Montrealer  Christine  Palmieri.  It  is  on 
display  until  Sept  25. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada  is 
presenting  an  exhibit  of  Contemporary 
Inuit  Art  until  Sept  29.  There  is  also  an 
interesting  architectural  display  of  the 
new  National  Gallery  construction. 


DANSE  BAR 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  BAR  WITH 
THE  LARGEST  DANCE  FLOOR  IN  OTTAWA-HULL. 


SUNDAY  TO  WEDNESDAY 

2  for  ONE 

SUNDAY TO  THURSDAY 

ALLNITE  LONG 

(BARSTOCK  &  BEER  ONLY) 


75  PROMENADE  DU  PORTAGE  HULL 

Club  also  available  for  private  and  semi  private  parties. 
For  more  Info  call  Yves  at  771-0396. 


I 


A  pro(essional  shop  in 
the  heart  of  the  Glebe 

Footwear,  bodywear  & 
accessories  for  Dance. 
Theatre  &  Recreation 


779  Bank  Si  \Uppei  Leveli 
Offanva.  Onlano  KlS  3V5 
16131233-3225 


LSAT 
GMAT 

Prep  Courses  for 

Sept.  27  LSAT 
Oct.  18  GMAT 


(416)  923-PREP 
1-800-387-5519 
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Get  primed  for  the  first  annual  Baldachin  Football  game,  Carleton  vs.  Queen's. 
Sat.  Sept.  27,  Raven  Field. 


Hockey  Night  in  Canada 
EDMONTON  OILERS 


vs 

Stanley  Cup  champions 

MONTREAL  CANADIENS 

Saturday  Oct.  12,  1986 

Montreal  Forum 

Bus  Packages:  $40.00  (CUID). 

Available  at  the  Unicentre  Store.  On  sale,  Monday  Sept.  22. 

SPONSORED  BY  MOLSON. 
Opening  Niglil  of  llie  1986  Season  and  line  raising  of  Ihe  STANLEY  CUP  banner! 


COMEDY  NIGHT  STRIKES  AGAIN! 


Wednesday  Sept.  24 

•  John  Wing  |r. 

•  Tim  Steves 

•  Van  Gunther 

Wednesday  Oct.  1 

•  Pat  Bullard 

•  David  Merry 

•  John  Smith 

Wednesday  Nov.  5 

T.B.A. 


IN  ROOSTER'S 

AH  tickets  S.-i.OO:  Available  at  the  I'nicentre  Store  or  at  the  door. 
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NEWS 


Journalism  one-year  degree  gets  axe 


by  Vanessa  Witherspoon  and 
Linda  Williamson 

After  a  year  of  debate  and  a  close  vote, 
the  school  of  journalism  has  decided  to 
eliminate  its  one-year  program.  It  will  be 
merged  into  a  new  two-year  masters  degree. 

The  decision,  made  on  Sept  9,  was  the 
result  of  a  series  of  meetings  held  over  the 
past  year  in  which  several  faculty  members 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  both 
the  one-year  and  masters  programs,  said 
journalism  professor  Roger  Bird. 

"Some  of  the  thinking  was.  . ,  it  was  not 
humanly  possible  for  people  to  get  it  all 
done  properly  in  one  year,"  he  said. 

The  faculty  decided  fine  tuning  of  the 
programs  was  necessary  because  both  de- 
grees are  up  for  review  by  the  provincial 
government.  If  the  planned  merger  is  ap- 
proved by  upper  levels  of  university  admin- 
istration, a  new  masters  degree  will  be 
offered  next  year. 

Of  the  two  graduate  programs  offered  in 
journalism  by  Carleton,  the  one-year  pro- 
gram has  attracted  the  most  attention.  It 
was  first  offered  in  1964  and  was  open  to  all 
students  holding  a  degree  in  other  disci- 
plines. Technical  and  academic  aspects  of 
reporting  were  taught  over  the  eight  months 
of  the  regular  academic  year. 

The  program  attracted  a  high  number  of 
exceptional  students  every  year  and  has 
generally  accepted  only  one  in  five  appli- 
cants, according  to  university  figures. 

Critics  of  the  program  claimed  there  is 


Prof  Adun  is  optmistk  about  the  new  Mattn  in  lounalism  pfogram. 


too  much  information  to  absorb  in  one  year. 
Some  of  them  said  the  time  constraints  lead 
to  too  much  emphasis  on  the  technical 
aspects  of  journalism  and  too  little  empha- 
sis on  the  theory  behind  it. 

Ron  Verzuh,  a  former  one-year  journal- 
ism student,  said  although  he  thought  the 
program  prepared  him  to  a  certain  degree 
for  the  working  world,  "lots  of  built-in  com- 


petition is  in  some  ways  detrimental  to  the 
educational  process!' 

Supervisor  of  graduate  studies  in  jour- 
nalism Peter  Johansen  said  "a  journalist 
needs  to  know  more  than  how  to  simply 
write  appropriate  leads.  A  journalist  needs 
time  to  reflect,  and  needs  to  have  time  to 
develop  an  ability  to  integrate  other  kinds  of 
knowledge!' 


If  the  new  program  is  implemented, 
students  will  be  able  to  enter  for  one  or  two 
years.  A  student  with  no  journalism  degree 
will  spend  two  years  in  the  program  leading 
to  a  masters  in  journalism,  said  Johansen. 

Students  with  a  journalism  degree  will 
be  admitted  directly  into  the  second  year. 

Bird  said  there  were  some  weaknesses 
in  the  masters  program,  but  they  could  have 
been  repaired  without  merger.  '"It  seemed 
to  me  that  we  had  a  thing  that  was  working 
well  and  a  thing  that  needed  some  fixing  up, 
and  the  solution  was  to  put  them  together,  I 
guess  hoping  to  make  the  healthy  partner 
transfer  its  health  into  the  weaker  partner.  I 
don't  think  that's  the  way  to  do  it!' 

Other  one-year  graduates  expressed  dis- 
appointment about  the  decision.  Most  grad- 
uates interviewed  said  the  main  reason  for 
entering  the  program  was  its  short  length, 
and  having  finished  other  degrees,  wanted 
to  concentrate  on  the  technical  side  of 
journalism. 

Rob  Warner,  a  current  one-year  student 
said  "it's  disappointing  in  a  lot  of  ways. 
Most  people  can't  afford  two  years.  That's 
why  the  one-year  is  faster  and  better 
economically!' 

Stuart  Adam,  the  director  of  the  school 
of  journalism,  said  he  was  optimistic  about 
the  change  despite  the  reservations  of 
staff  and  students.  "This  sets  us  on  a 
new  path,  I  think  even  those  in  the  school 
who  are  opposed  to  it  are  prepared  to 
put  their  shoulder  behind  it  and  make  it 
work!'  □ 


Resource  Centre  struggles  on  despite  budget  cut 


by  Jean-Paul  Molgat 

A  20  per  cent  cut  in  funding  has  forced 
the  St.  Patrick's  Resource  Centre  to  close 
its  doors  on  Saturdays  this  year. 

Barbara  Hams,  the  centre's  coordina- 
tor, said  the  decision  to  close  will  decrease 
the  centre's  efficiency  and  pose  a  considera- 
ble inconvenience  to  part-time  students. 

The  closure,  which  will  eliminate  400 
man-hours  over  an  eight  month  period,  was 
the  decision  of  the  Resource  Centre  Man- 
agement Committee.  The  committee  is  made 
up  of  the  heads  of  mass  communication, 
journalism,  social  work  and  film  studies. 

The  resource  centre's  problems  began 
this  spring  when  the  school  of  journalism 
reduced  its  funding  from  $15,000  last  year 
to  $10,000  this  year. 

Stuart  Adam,  the  director  of  the  school 
of  journalism,  said  the  dean  of  arts  decided 
to  eliminate  its  funding  of  a  part-time  em- 
ployee for  the  centre  last  January.  He  said 
the  school  came  up  with  the  funds  to  main- 
tain the  position  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  can't  afford  to  continue  the  extra  funding. 

"The  school  of  journalism  continued  to 
maintain  the  services  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year."  said  Adam.  "But  this,  we  found, 
put  a  strain  on  our  budget!' 

According  to  the  dean  of  arts,  Naomi 
Griffiths,  the  cutback  results  from  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  complex  bureaucratic  error. 

"In  January  we  realized  that  the  admini- 
stration was  granting  too  much  money  to 
the  centre.  But  the  services  were  kept  up 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,"  said  Grif- 
fiths. "I  don't  see  it  as  a  cut-back  but  as  a 
correction  of  a  budgeting  error!' 

The  sl'"'h)1  of  jounialism.  however,  could 
not  absorb  the  cost  of  the  cnn  eclion. "There's 
just  not  a  lot  rif  nioney  around  ti»  spend  on 
it,"  said  ,i\dam."\Ve  hold  the  Resource  Cen- 
tre together  with  scissors  and  paste,  and  it 


holds  together  very  well, "he  added. 

In  order  to  help  alleviate  the  strain  of  the 
budget  reduction,  the  Resource  Centre  Man- 
agement Committee  has  granted  the  serv- 
ices of  two  graduate  students  to  distribute 
materials  and  catalog  the  CBC  collection. 
The  students,  who  share  a  20-hour  a  week 
position,  are  paid  by  the  graduate  studies 
department. 

But  while  the  centre  may  be  closed  on 
Saturdays,  Harris  said  it  is  the  least  busy 
day  of  the  week  and  it  has  also  paved  the 
way  for  some  long-awaited  improvements. 

The  centre  will  be  subscribing  to  Info- 
Globe,  the  Toronto  Glohc  and  Mail's  in- 
dexed and  computerized  clipping  service. 
This  system  will  replace  the  clipping  file 
service,  previously  provided  by  the  centre's 
staff.  □ 
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OC  Transpo  target  of  CUSA  lobby 


by  Jim  Day 

A  public  support  campaign  and  a  possi- 
ble boycott  are  part  of  CUSA's  new  strate- 
gies to  win  a  reduced  rate  bus  pass  for 
students. 

Beth  Brown,  CUSA  VP  External,  said 
the  students'  association  is  trying  to  put 
pressure  on  OC  Transpo  to  reduce  the  bus 
pass  rate  from  $3fi  per  month  to  an  ideal  low 
of  $22.50.  the  rate  high  si  li.  ml  students  pay. 

Plans  to  conduct  a  phone-survey  in  niid- 
Oct<jber  are  definite,  while  CUSA  is  still 
investigating  the  idea  of  staging  a  'bus 
boycott'. 

The  phone  survey  will  reach  a  portion  of 
each  municipal  ward,  where  residents  will 
be  asked  their  opinions  on  reducing  univer- 
sity students'  bus  fares. 


Brown  said  OC  Transpo  traditionally 
rejects  the  reduced  rate  idea  because  "not 
enough  students  pay  taxes  for  their  com- 
plaints to  justify  any  action!' 

With  the  phone  survey.  Brown  said  she 
hopes  to  show  OC  Transpn  that  area  taxpay- 
ers are  willing  to  compensate  for  any  loss  of 
revenue  resulting  from  a  reduced  student 
rate. 

Brown  said  during  a  brief  meeting  with 
local  aideniien  this  summer  she  was  told  "if 
taxpayers  are  willing  to  take  on  that  bur- 
den, then  we  (aldermen)  are  willing  to  give 
it  to  them." 

Brown  said  a  'bus  boycott'  would  in- 
volve transporting  students  to  and  from 
Carleton  in  rented  school  busses,  along  OC 
Transpo's  two  most  common  student  routes, 
the  #4  and  the  #7.  Fares  would  be  cullfcted 


on  a  contributional  basis. 

At  a  rental  cost  of  $75  per  bus  per  day. 
Brown  said  CUSA  could  probably  finance 
the  boycott  for  more  than  two  weeks.  But 
she  said  she  is  concerned  it  may  violate 
legislation  which  safeguards  OC  Transpo's 
monopoly  on  public  transit  in  Ottawa. 

CUSA  is  waiting  for  a  legal  opinion  on 
the  matter,  to  be  delivered  within  two  weeks, 
If  the  boycott  is  deemed  illegal.  Brown  said 
she  will  recommend  not  going  ahead  with 
it. 

But,  she  said,  "a  one  day  boycott  could 
be  interesting.  I  would  like  to  see  the  reac- 
tion of  OC  Transpo!'  She  added,  a  success- 
ful boycott  would  probably  "reduce  OC 
Transpo  ridership  greatly!'  □ 
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SVa"  Diskettes 


White  Box 

Precision 

Dysan 


$7.99 
$15.99 
$31.99 


Excellent  prices  for 
XT  compatible. 


Call  234-9807. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


LOST  Wayfarer  sunglasses.  Call  526-5040  or 
return  to  Info  Carleton,  Reward. 

LOST  Canon  Sureshot  camera.  Boat 
Cruise/Fall  Ball.  Call  526-5040  or  return  to  Info 
Carleton,  Reward. 

An  Aerobics  Class  demonstration  will  be 
part  of  the  activities  on  Health  Fair  Day,  Oc- 
tober 2 1  -  If  you  are  interested  in  "Working  Out" 
or  would  like  further  information,  please  call 
Cathy  Dumont,  Health  Services,  564-7488. 

Fine  Furniture  for  sale  -  contents  of  house 
include;  sofa,  kitchen  table  &  four  chairs,  oak 
desk  with  typing  table,  coffee  table,  area  rug. 
Zip  chair.  For  more  info  call  Mike,  10^, 
995-1118(6X1.282). 


Job  Offer: 
When: 
Pay: 


Poll  Clerk 
Oct.6,  7 
$4.25/hr 


Open  to  any  student, 

full  or  part  time. 
For  more  info  contact 
Don  Grant  at  564-4380 
or  come  to  the  CUSA  office 
rm.  401  Unicentre. 


Application  deadline: 
September  29  at  4:30 


%         DBG  C&C 
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PerfecdySimple.SimplyPerfect. 


Three  calculators  from  Texas  Instruments. 

They're  easy  to  use  and  there's  one 
to  make  your  everyday  calculating  tasks 
simple 

Each  one  features  a  sophisticated  solar 
power  system.  That  means  you're  not  going 
to  be  let  down  by  batteries  when  you  can 
least  afford  it 

In  a  nutshell,  the  three  calculators  you 
see  here  reflect  what  we  believe  calculators 
are  d\  about:  they're  last,  they're  efficient, 
they're  reliable  and  they're  easy  to  use. 

^X/e're  sure  there's  one  for  you. 


To  start  with  there's  the  TI-31  SLR  which 
peifotms  the  63  most  used  scientific  and 
statistical  functions,  including  the  algebraic 
operating  system. 

But  if  you're  into  more  advanced  math, 
statistics  or  computer  sciences,  you 
should  be  lookitig  at  the  TI-36  SLR,  or  the 
Tl-37.GaIaxy. 

The  Tl-36  gives  you  a  total  of  89  func- 
tions. It  can  convert  figures  from  one 
base  to  another  and  performs  mixed  calcu- 
lations. It  also  has  a  10  digit/2-exponent 
display  that  shows  B  mode  or  status 


calculations.  The  TI-37  Galaxy  has  all  this 
plus  it  can  handle  integer  or  fraction 
calculations.  And  it  comes  with  a  harcl 
plastic  carrying  case. 

So  if  you're  looking  for  a  calculator  that's 
simple  to  opeiate  and  perfect  for  what 
you  want  it  to  do,  think  two  letters,  T  I.  - 
and  visit  your  Texas  Instniments  dealer 

What  could  be  simpler? 

,  Texas  ^ 
Instruments 
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Dropout  rates  studied 


by  Derek  Raymaker 

With  a  first  year  student  dropout  rate 
hovering  around  20  per  cent,  administra- 
tors at  Carleton  and  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa are  scrambling  to  analyze  the  problem. 

Data  on  the  subject,  however,  is  limited 
to  superficial  enrollment  records,  making  it 
difficult  for  university  officials  to  classify 
students  as  dropouts.  Pat  O'Brien,  Director 
of  Information  Services  at  Carleton,  said 
the  vague  definition  of  dropout  coupled 
with  the  lack  of  a  student  tracking  system 
makes  the  task  of  data  analysis  much  more 
difficult. 

"The  term  dropout  is  not  defined.  For 
example,  we  can't  classify  students  as  drop- 
outs if  they  just  stopped  off  for  a  year  and 
then  returned  to  school,"  said  O'Brien. 

Statistics  provided  by  Information  Serv- 
ices are  limited  to  calculating  total  under- 
graduate withdrawals  only,  without  specifying 
faculty  or  year  dropouts. 

O'Brien  said  that  the  university  is  inter- 
ested in  sifting  through  its  enrollment  sta- 
tistics before  spending  money  on  an  expensive 
study. 

The  University  of  Ottawa,  however,  is 
planning  a  study  to  find  out  why  more  than 
a  fifth  of  all  students  fail  to  go  beyond  first 
year. 

Yves  Benac,  a  University  of  Ottawa 
research  officer  and  statistician,  said  that 
the  study  is  still  in  the  planning  stages. 
Benac  would  also  like  to  see  other  universi- 
ties take  part  in  similar  studies. 

"We  would  like  to  design  the  study  with 
the  collaboration  of  other  universities  since 
they  have  much  to  gain  from  the  venture  as 
well,"  said  Benac. 

A  similar  study  has  also  been  planned  at 
the  University  of  Guelph  at  a  cost  of  $270,000. 
O'Brien  said  the  Guelph  study  has  a  high 
price  tag. 

Tom  Ryan,  Carleton  University  Vice 
President  Academic,  is  more  concerned 
with  keeping  students  in  university  than 
with  finding  out  where  they  go  after  they 
quit. 

Ryan  said  he  finds  it  disturbing  that 
students  who  actually  drop  out  of  school  are 
the  same  students  who  gained  admission  on 
the  assumption  that  they  were  able  to  suc- 
cessfully complete  a  university  program. 

"Anywhere  from  78  to  82  per  cent  of  our 
first  year  students  go  on  to  second  year.  If 
the  student  has  the  qualifications  to  get  into 


our  university  he  or  she  should  be  able  to 
successfully  complete  university  We  would 
like  to  do  a  better  job  of  developing  a  social 
network  for  the  student  to  fall  back  on,"  said 
Ryan. 

Studies  in  the  United  States  have  shown 
that  half  of  all  first  year  dropouts  leave 
within  she  weeks  of  starting  university.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  those  dropouts  have  the  marks  to 
continue. 

This  evidence  supports  a  Statistics 
Canada/Secretary  of  State  study  on  acces- 
sibility to  post-secondary  education  in  Can- 
ada, released  in  May  The  study  found 
students  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  uni- 
versity environment  are  at  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage in  their  first  year. 

Ryan  said  Carleton  has  taken  steps  to- 
wards helping  first  year  students  quickly 
become  comfortable  in  the  campus 
environment. 

A  course  called  C.U.E.  (Carleton  Uni- 
versity Experience)  101  is  being  offered  by 
University  Counselling  Services  to  first  year 
students  who  are  in  an  university  environ- 
ment for  the  first  time,  said  Ryan. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  a  study  to 
investigate  the  dropout  rate  at  Carleton, 
Ryan  said  it  is  difficult  for  the  administra- 
tion to  shift  its  focus  from  increased  enroll- 
ment and  overcrowded  classrooms. 

"We  have  so  many  students  right  now 
we  don't  know  what  to  do  with  them  all. 
Eventually  we  would  like  to  initiate  some 
analysis  of  the  problem,  but  nothing  is 
concrete  right  now,"  he  said.  □ 


OSAP  appeals  declining 


Canadian  University  Press 

The  Ontario  government  is  quietly  tell- 
ing students  they  may  ask  for  more  money 
to  get  them  through  school,  but  is  hoping 
only  a  few  will  take  up  the  offer. 

Students  are  entitled  to  grants  through 
the  Ontario  Student  Assistance  Program 
(OSAP).  So  far  80.393  OSAP  applications 
have  been  processed,  but  only  2,800  stu- 
dents have  filed  appeals. 

As  education  costs  surge,  more  and 
more  students  are  applying  for  government 
assistance.  And  more  and  more  students 
are  being  turned  down. 

OSAP  has  received  104,293  requests 
for  assistance— about  4,000  more  than  in 
1985-and  has  turned  away  6,692  stu- 
dents, 27  per  cent  more  than  last  year. 

OSAP  officials  are  taking  a  "tougher 
stance"  on  granting  appeals  because,  ac- 
cording to  awards  officer  Bill  Clarkson,  "the 
economic  situation  is  better  this  year  than 
in  previous  years.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
not  having  a  summer  job  last  summer!' 

OSAP  expects  students  living  on  their 
own  to  have  saved  at  least  $500  over  the 
summer.  OSAP  also  expects  students  can 
survive  on  $99  a  week  if  they  want  a  grant 


and  $107  a  week  if  they  qualify  for  a  loan. 

Clarkson  said  students  must  be  "strin- 
gent" with  their  money.  "We  expect  that  a 
student  can  live  more  frugally.  When  I  was 
a  student,  I  shared  a  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment with  three  other  students." 

OSAP  officials,  embarrased  by  last  year's 
revelation  of  a  husband  and  wife  team  who 
filled  out  60  applications  and  fraudulently 
received  $170,000  in  assistance,  are  crack- 
ing down  on  abuse  of  the  system. 

"We  double  check  our  applications  with 
Revenue  Canada  and  other  sources,"  said 
Clarkson.  Only  nine  students  were  suspec- 
ted last  year,  and  all  were  convicted  and 
penalized. 

"There  just  aren't  many  students  rip- 
ping off  the  system','  Clarkson  said.  "Every- 
body seems  to  to  know  the  same  guy  whose 
doing  it!' 

The  Ontario  Federation  of  Students,  on 
the  other  hand,  complains  that  students  are 
the  ones  being  ripped  off.  It  argues  living 
allowances  are  still  inadequate,  summer 
saving  assumptions  are  unrealistic,  par- 
ents' contribution  factors  are  unfair,  and 
that  students  are  not  eligible  for  grants  after 
four  years.  D 


give  a  damn 

about  Education 
about  Social  Justice 
about  Our  Future  ^ 


DEMOCRATS 


Find  out  how  you  can  make  a  difference 
call  Chris  Loree  of  224-7565  or  leave  a  message  in  401  Unicentre. 
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All  you  can  eat  pasta  $4.95 
Lasagna,  spaghetti, 
cannaloni,  ravioli 

SHRIMP  ISCea. 


TUESDAY 
5-lOpm 
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5-12  am. 


CHICKEN  WINGS 

15C  ea. 

Thursday  5- 1 :00am 
Saturday  8-12:00 


Live  Entertainment  Thursday  to  Saturday 
(NO  COVER) 

10%Discount  with  CCJID  on  all  regular  price  food  items 
1344  Bank  St.  (At  Riverside) 
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Computing  and  Communications  Services 
Minicourses 

Computing  and  Communications  Services  is  offering  a  series  of 
Minicourses  designed  to  introduce  faculty  and  students  to  Carleton's 
computer  system  using  the  Honeywell  CP-6  Operating  System. 

The  series  will  be  offered  from  October  6th  •  October  28th.  For  details 
please  contact  Penny  Hayes  at  564-2679.  To  register  for  a  Minicourse 
please  go  to  room  1304,  Arts  Tower.  Registration  times  are  as  follows: 
Monday  to  Friday  9:00  a.m.  -  11:30  a.m.  1:30  p.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 
each  course  is  approx.  2  hours  in  length 

.  course  no.   1  is  a  40  minute  video  tape  followed  by  a  short 
question/answer  period 

participants  must  register  at  least  24  hours  in  advance 
registration  fee  is  $2.00  per  course 
.  registration  fees  are  non-refundable 

.  courses  will  be  cancelled  if  fewer  than  10  people  register 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered: 

1.  Introduction  to  CP-6  at  Carleton  Part  1  (Video  Tape) 

2.  Introduction  to  CP-6  at  Carleton  Part  2  (Hands-On) 

3.  CP-6  at  Carleton  Part  3  (Experienced  Users) 

4.  Introduction  to  SPSSX 

5.  Introduction  to  Mail  and  Networks 

6.  Introduction  to  FSE  (Full  Screen  Editor) 

7.  Graphics  on  CP-6 

8.  Word  Processing  on  CP-6  (TEXT) 

9.  Introduction  to  Tex  on  CP-6 
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Feds  fail  to  check 
hiring  practices 


by  Jeff  Heinrich 

One  month  into  autumn,  controversy 
continues  to  surround  the  federal  govern- 
ment's student  summer  employment  in- 
itiative. Challenge  '86. 

Efforts  introduced  this  year  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Employment  and  Immigration  to 
tighten  up  guidelines  for  the  hiring  of  women 
and  minorities  have  not  been  enforced  in  at 
least  one  instance,  according  to  a  Carleton 
professor. 

Centretmm  News,  a  community  newspa- 
per published  by  the  school  of  journalism, 
was  awarded  a  grant  this  year  of  over 
$10,000  through  the  Challenge  '86  Sum- 
mer Employment/  Experience  Development 
(SEED)  program. 

The  money  was  used  to  pay  the  stu- 
dents' minimum  wages. 

But  the  publisher  of  the  newspaper, 
journalism  professor  Klaus  Pohle,  said  he 
was  never  advised  by  the  Ministry  to  hire 
certain  categories  of  students  over  others. 

"I  was  under  no  pressure  to  fill  quotas, 
either  of  women  or  of  anyone  else.  If  there 
was  this  affirmative  action  thing,  I  was 
never  made  aware  of  it,"  said  Pohle. 

Although  Pohle  ended  up  selecting  two 
men  and  two  women  for  the  newspaper 
positions,  Pohle  said  "no  one  ever  came  by 
to  check  up  on  us!' 

A  program  guideline  called  'Employ- 
ment Equity',  accompanying  the  SEED  con- 
tract, suggested  this  would  be  done. 
The  guideline  stated  "If  the  proposal  is 


funded  and  involves  a  program  contribution 
of  $10,000  or  more,  a  program  official  may 
contact  you  concerning  the  matter  of  em- 
ployment equity  with  respect  to  the  hiring 
of  women,  natives,  the  disabled  and  mem- 
bers of  visible  minorities!' 

Pohle  said  the  "guideline"  carries  little 
weight  because  it  is  not  part  of  the  contract. 

"1  suppose  the  only  way  the  government 
could  enforce  it  would  be  the  carrot-and- 
stick  technique,"  he  said.  "If  the  'guideline' 
were  a  'clause'  in  the  contract,  then  they 
could  say,  "Either  you  agree  to  the  con- 
tract or  you  don't  get  it." 

Challenge  '86  official  Jean  Gagnon  said 
that  employers  receiving  the  grants  should 
be  made  to  abide  by  the  rules. 

"Look,  these  employers  get  money  from 
us.  Of  course  they  have  to  respect  guide- 
lines. It's  like  any  other  contract— you  can 
terminate  it!' 

But  he  admitted  the  Ministry  does  not 
get  around  to  checking  up  on  all  the  cases. 

"We  try  to  monitor  them,  but  there  are  a 
lot  of  them,  you  know.  The  volume  is  very 
high!' 

In  March  a  study  released  by  the  Minis 
try  showed  that  SEED  grants  awarded  in 
1985  to  the  private  sector  reached  only 
three  women  for  every  seven  men.  The 
private  sector  was  found  to  lag  15  per  cent 
behind  municipal  and  non-profit  employers 
in  the  hiring  of  women.  As  a  result,  the 
guidelines  were  changed  to  include  an  'em- 
ployment equity'  section.  It  is  not  a  part  of 
the  contract  itself.  □ 
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Finding  a  parking  space 
as  difficult  as  it  ever  was 


by  Lisa  Ufshitz 

Despite  student  grumbling,  Carleton's 
administration  insists  parking  shortages  are 
no  more  pervasive  than  at  any  other  university. 

"The  first  two  weeks  of  school  are  al- 
ways hell."  said  assistant  director  of  admin- 
istration services  Philip  Gore.  "But  the 
parking  problem  is  not  as  great  as  Ottawa 
U's,  which  can  best  be  descrit>ed  as  desperate!' 

"Here,  as  the  prime  lots  run  out  the 
students  might  find  themselves  further  away 
from  campus,"  said  Gore.  "Ottawa  U  works 
on  a  quota  system  and  if  you  live  in  the  city, 
you  won't  get  any  space  at  all." 

Wilf  Laroque,  parking  supervisor,  esti- 
mated it  will  take  up  to  two  months  before 
"natural  deterrents"  such  as  high  insurance 
costs  force  some  students  to  bow  out  of  their 
parking  spaces,  resulting  in  a  more  reason- 
able demand. 

"We  have  parking  shortages  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  year,"  said  Laroque.  "This 
year  is  no  worse  than  any  other." 

In  addition  to  finding  spaces,  students 
and  staff  will  have  to  face  a  100  per  cent  rise 
in  fees  in  some  lots,  from  50  cents  an  hour  to 
one  dollar.  Permits  have  also  recently  been 
increased  10  per  cent  across  the  board. 

Gore  said  annual  repairs  are  a  necessity 
and  the  slightly  higher  fee  is  barely  enough 
to  cover  this  cost. 

As  an  ancillary  service,  parking  receives 
no  direct  funding  from  student  levies  and  is 
generally  self-supporting.  Major  repairs, 
however,  must  be  financed  from  user  fees, 
in  this  case  out  of  student's  pockets. 

Repairs  to  the  parking  garage,  which 
suffers  from  a  deteriorating  ramp  and  ex- 
tensive salt  damage  to  its  steel  cables  and 


concrete,  will  cost  up  to  $2  million.  Gore 
said. 

Also,  the  parking  area  near  the  athletic 
complex  is  "literally  sinking."  said  Gore, 
"and  needs  extensive  work."  He  added  re- 
pairs to  Lot  8  near  the  Loeb  building  have 
already  cost  nearly  $80,000. 

Car  owners  will  not  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  permit  fees  are  projected  to  rise  an- 
other 15  per  cent  in  1987.  Gore  said  he 
expects  complaints  from  faculty  and  staff. 
Students,  he  said,  seem  reconciled  to  the 
additional  price  hikes. 

"Given  the  cost  of  parking  throughout 
this  city,  the  prices  here  are  still  fairly 
reasonable,"  Gore  said. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  pressing  demand 
for  parking,  the  lot  behind  the  Loeb  build- 
ing, usually  reserved  for  permit-holding 
faculty  members,  will  be  changed  to  short- 
term  visitor  parking  over  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  lot's  30-35  spaces  will  be  avail- 
able to  anyone,  and  parking  rates  will  be 
kept  high  to  discourage  long  stop-overs, 
said  Wilf  Laroque.  ■ 

Gore  admitted  some  professors  initially 
"howled"  when  told  they  would  lose  their 
parking  privileges.  But.  he  said,  all  of  them 
have  since  been  accomodated  in  new  spaces 
near  the  library,  and  there  have  been  no 
written  complaints. 

Cramped  at  best,  the  parking  situation 
at  Carleton  may  deteriorate  in  the  near 
future.  Gore  said  he  believes  the  "worst 
may  be  yet  to  come,"  as  the  campus  ex- 
pands in  five  to  six  years. 

"Accomodation  in  premium  space  close 
to  campus  buildings  will  become  impossi- 
ble for  everyone.  Lot  1.  near  Southam  Hall 
is  already  jammed,"  Gore  said.  □ 


Task  force  student  ally 


by  Joanne  Laucius 

CUSA  VP-External  Beth  Brown,  said 
she  expects  an  upcoming  Liberal  task  force 
on  post-secondary  education  (PSE)  will  be 
an  important  ally  to  students  in  their  ap- 
peals to  both  levels  of  government  for  ade- 
quate funding. 

The  task  force,  led  by  Liberal  MP  and 
PSE  critic,  Rolande  de  Comeille,  is  listen- 
ing to  the  submissions  of  universities  and 
colleges  across  Canada,  and  will  visit  Car- 
leton in  October. 

Brown  said  if  students  use  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  "a  united  front",  the  task 


force's  recommendations  could  become  "a 
piece  of  ammunition  for  lobbying." 

"We  need  to  get  the  task  force  on  our 
side,"  said  Brown.  If  students  voice  com- 
mon concerns,  she  said,  the  task  force  will 
emphasize  these  concerns  to  Parliament. 

Brown  said  the  concerns  of  Carleton 
students  will  also  be  an  important  part  of 
the  submissions,  but  if  these  concerns  dom- 
inate the  submissions,  students  will  appear 
to  be  "a  selfish  bunch" 

"We  should  put  the  concerns  of  each 
student  into  a  national  perspective,"  said 
Brown.  ^ 


THE 
1987 

BELL  CANADA 

ENGINEERING 

&COMPUTER 

SCIENCE 

AWARDS 


Bell  Canada  offers  awards  to  students 
who  have  maintained  a  good  academic 
standing  and  demonstrate  leadership 
qualities. 

WHAT  IS  THE  AWARD? 

Award  winners  will  receive  full  tuition 
for  the  next  academic  year  and  an 
offer  of  summer  or  work-term 
employment  with  Bell  Canada. 

WHO  QUALIFIES  FOR  THE 
AWARD? 

The  awards  program  is  open  to  engi- 
neering and  computer  science 
students  in  their  next  to  last  under- 
graduate year,  who  rank  in  the  top  half 
of  their  class  and  have  made  a  signif- 
icant contribution  to  university  or 
community  life. 


Equal 

Opportunity 
At  Bell 


Bell 


Full  esthetic 
services 
available 

216  BANK  STREET 

AT  NEPEAN  ST. 


20%off  cuts  Mon-Wed. 
238-1161  /  238-1203 


<§» 

CUSA  Council  requires  a 
CHAIRPERSON 
for  the  fall  term 

Duties: 

responsible  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  business  at  Council 
meetings,  convene  Council  no  less  than  once  a  month, 
provide  notice  of  all  Council  members,  give  notice  of  all 
Constitutional  amendments  and  By-law  changes. 

Salary: 

$30.00/meeting 

Applications: 

rm.  401  Unicentre 

Deadline: 

Friday,  Sept.  19,  4:30  pm. 

For  more  info:  contact  Henry  Johnson  at  564-4380 
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$15,111.38 


Thanks  for 
coming  out! 


We  w^anted  to  print  the  names 
of  everyone  who  came  out  last 
Friday,  but  there  were  too 
many  of  you.  Thanks  again. 

See  the  heads  shaved  Sat.  20th  at  the 
Ottawa  U  at  Carleton  game! 

THIS  AD  SUBSIDIZED  BY  THE  CHARLATAN  AS  IT  S  SHINERAMA  CONTRIBUTION 
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CUSA  makes  insurance  deal,  keeps  options  open 


by  Roopa  Ghosh  and  Lee  Parpart 

CUSA  decided  this  week  to  accept  an 
offer  of  liability  coverage  from  local  insur- 
ance firm,  The  Guardian. 

But  because  the  company's  offer  of  $1 
million  worth  of  insurance  is  too  low,  CUSA 
will  continue  to  look  for  additional  cover- 
age, said  the  association's  business  man- 
ager, Doug  Saveland. 

The  Guardian's  offer  of  liability  cover- 
age, made  official  last  week,  ended  three 
months  of  rejections  from  over  20  insurance 
companies  who  would  not  touch  CUSA's 
business  risks. 

As  a  last  resort,  Saveland  said,  CUSA 
went  to  a  provincial  insurance  pool,  where  it 
has  paid  about  $100  per  day  for  $1  million 
worth  of  liability  coverage  since  the  end  of 
July. 

The  students'  association  will  pay  about 
half  that  amount,  or  $50  per  day  for  the 
same  level  of  coverage  under  The  Guardi- 
an's plan,  Saveland  said. 

In  an  attempt  to  raise  its  coverage  beyond 
the  $1  million  offered  by  The  Guardian, 
CUSA  is  asking  to  be  included  into  the 


university's  $10  million  insurance  plan.  The 
university  is  also  insured  by  The  Guardian. 

Saveland  said  with  the  university's  per- 
mission. The  Guardian  is  prepared  to  let 
CUSA  into  Carleton's  liability  policy  at  no 
extra  cost. 

If  the  university  decides  not  to  let  CUSA 
under  its  'umbrella',  Saveland  said,  $1  mil- 
lion worth  of  coverage  "won't  be  enough"  to 
cover  all  of  CUSA's  risks. 

"We  would  still  be  vulnerable  to  the  big 
claim,"  he  said,  adding  "any  suit  that  in- 
volved multiple  injuries  could  easily  go  over 
$1  million,  and  if  we're  saddled  with  a 
larger  claim,  where  is  the  money  going  to 
come  from?" 

Saveland  said  he  expects  the  university 
to  agree  to  take  CUSA  under  its  wing  "until 
the  insurance  industry  improves." 

"I  think  they'll  say  yes,"  he  said,  adding 
"the  only  reason  they'd  say  no  is  if  they 
think  that  a  calamity  involving  CUSA  will 
affect  their  own  rates" 

Jack  Kettles,  Carleton's  director  of  fi- 
nance, said  "the  university  would  preferit  if 
CUSA  kept  its  liability  insurance  policy 
separate ," 


Visa  students  welcomed 


by  Ariela  Friedmann 

Carleton,  in  conjunction  with  Ottawa  U, 
Algonquin  College,  and  the  Ottawa  YMCA 
Men's  club  has  formed  an  International 
Friendship  Council  (IFC)  which  will  assist 
foreign  students  with'  finding  accomoda- 
tion, furniture,  and  winter  clothing. 

The  IFC  was  formed  in  March  but  is 
only  getting  into  full  swing  now  with  the 
onset  of  the  new  academic  year.  The  pro- 
gram is  coordinated  by  the  YMCA  club. 

Dave  Hall,  chairman  of  the  IFC  said  the 
YMCA  became  involved  after  reading  about 
the  plight  of  a  foreign  student.  "We  found 
out  some  of  the  problems  foreign  students 
face.  We  decided  the  least  we  could  do  was 
help." 

In  order  to  publicize  the  program,  the 
IFC,  which  is  solely  funded  by  donations,  is 
distributing  a  pamphlet  that  asks  Canadi- 
ans to  either  host  a  foreign  student  during 
the  year  or  holidays  and  donate  furniture 
and  winter  clothing. 

Coordinator  of  the  International  Students' 
Centre  at  Carleton,  Sulley  Gariba,  said  "the 
host  program  will  help  foreign  students 
become  adjusted  to  Canadian  life  and  cul 
'ire.  Simple  things  like  using  the  phone  or 
'he  transportation  system  can  be  quite  com- 
plex to  a  foreign  student!' 

The  role  of  the  host  family  will  be  to 
house  the  foreign  student  until  appropriate 
accomodation  can  be  found.  The  host  fam- 
ily will  also  keep  in  touch  with  the  student 
during  the  school  year  and  holidays  and 
offer  moral  support  whenever  needed,  said 
Gariba. 

He  also  said  the  experience  will  allow 
ii3"a<lians  to  learn  about  other  rnltiires. 
We  have  not  pushed  to  get  foreign  families 


as  hosts.  Part  of  the  whole  experience  is  to 
have  an  inter-cultural  educational  process. 
It  would  be  limiting  our  objective  if  we  went 
to  people  with  the  same  nationalities." 

The  host  program  is  an  expansion  of  a 
program  that  began  last  September  when 
foreign  students  who  couldn't  travel  home 
at  Christmas  or  other  holidays  spent  time 
with  a  Canadian  family. 

Last  Christmas  15  Carleton  foreign  stu- 
dents spent  the  holidays  with  Canadian 
families. 

"IFC's  ultimate  goal  would  be  to  place 
any  willing  foreign  student  in  a  Canadian 
home  as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  Ottawa,"  said 
Janyce  Smithley,  Carleton's  foreign  student 
advisor. 

So  far  only  seven  host  families  have 
signed  up  but  Smithley  said  more  are  needed. 
"It's  been  difficult  because  it's  the  first  time 
a  full  family  host  program  has  been  estab- 
lished. We  need  the  families  to  make  ongo- 
ing contact  with  student  throughout  the 
year,"  she  said. 

If  the  host  program  is  successful,  Gariba 
said  the  IFC  will  expand  to  include  a  buddy 
system  and  cross-visits. 

The  buddy  system  will  pair  foreign  and 
Canadian  students.  Gariba  said  this  idea 
has  been  well  received  because  "they  (the 
students)  are  the  ones  who  will  carry  on  the 
momentum.  Once  they  are  paired  together 
it  is  up  to  them!' 

Cross-visits  will  enable  the  host  family 
or  student  buddy  to  visit  the  student's  coun- 
try of  origin. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  the  pro- 
gram has  more  modest  goals.  Said  Smith- 
ley,  "the  aim  right  now  is  just  get  the  word 
out  to  students  and  families  that  this  pro 
gram  is  available."  Q 


But  Kettles  said  he  "wouldn't  nile  out 
the  possibility"of  CUSA  being  included  in 
the  university's  insurance  plan. 

Saveland  said  CUSA's  insurance  prob- 
lems will  lead  to  changes  in  orientation 
events  and  in  the  association's  three  li- 
censed establishments. 

The  likelihood  of  a  large  insurance  claim 
may  be  small,  he  said,  but  "CUSA  will  have 
to  be  very  sure  of  its  standing  in  future 
events  such  as  orientation  activities!' 

Partly  to  improve  its  chances  of  finding 
liability  insurance  this  year,  CUSA  banned 
pub  crawls  during  orientation,  held  an  an- 
nual tug-of-war  event  over  a  mud  pit  rather 
than  the  Rideau  Canal,  and  introduced  a 
number  of  alcohol  awareness  programs  to 
be  implemented  in  Oliver's  over  the  coming 
year. 

Also,  Saveland  said,  students  will  be 
asked  to  sign  'waivers'  for  an  increasing 
number  of  orientation  events  in  future  years. 
The  waivers  are  meant  to  reduce  CUSA's 
liability  in  the  case  of  injury  occurring  to 
students.  □ 


CU5Ain>g»ulncntlnollieM|d»m. 


Tariff  misses  textbooks 


by  Ian  Blair  with  CUP  files 

While  Canadian  students  have  narrowly 
escaped  a  recently  revived  import  tariif  on 
books  from  the  United  States,  members  of 
the  book-selling  and  publishing  industry 
are  fighting  mad. 

Suspended  in  1979,  federal  Fmance  min- 
ister Michael  Wilson  re-introduced  the  10 
per  cent  tax  on  American  books,  periodicals 
and  computer  components  in  retaliation  to 
the  35  percent  U.S.  duty  on  Canadian  cedar 
shakes  and  shingles. 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  tariff,  books 
designated  as  required  reading  by  profes- 
sors are  exempt. 

Helen  Mint,  spokesperson  for  the  Cana- 
dian Book  Publishing  Council,  said  the 
industry  will  sue  the  government  in  six 
months  unless  the  tariff  is  rolled  back. 

Mint  said  the  Council  has  hired  Univer- 
sity of  Ottawa  law  professor  Joseph  Magnet 
to  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  the 
tariff. 

The  tariff  places  an  unfair  burden  on  the 
English  community  said  Magnet,  since  it 
does  not  apply  to  French  language  books. 
Magnet  added  the  tariff  interferes  with  the 
constitutional  right  of  freedom  of  expression. 

Carieton  bookstore  manager  Joe  Cosset 
said  he  disagrees  with  the  principle  of  the 
tariff,  but  that  students  will  remain  unaf- 
fected by  it. 


He  said  filing  for  exemptions  will  boost 
the  paperwork  and  some  publishers  will  be 
forced  to  wait  up  to  three  months  before 
they  can  deliver  their  orders  to  the  univer- 
sity. The  delays  will  cost  the  publishers  a 
lot  of  money  said  Gossett,  and  the  publish- 
ers might  pass  the  added  expense  on  to  the 
students.  Cosset  said  the  price  jump  would 
be  minimal. 

According  to  an  official  at  Canadian 
Customs  and  Excise,  the  return  of  the  tariff 
was  inevitable.  Al  Lafrancois  said  the  tariff 
was  necessary  to  meet  Canada's  commit- 
ment to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT).  But  he  said  it  was 
government  policy  to  give  libraries  and 
university  book  stores  "as  many  breaks  as 
possible". 

Most  university  book  stores  order  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  their  books  from  the 
United  States,  and  most  of  these  are  not 
available  in  Canada. 

Book  stores  across  the  country  are  tak- 
ing part  in  a  mail-in  campaign  co-ordinated 
by  the  Canadian  Booksellers  Association. 

But  Bob  Hay  ward,  manager  of  Octopus 
Books,  said  the  post  card  campaign  will  not 
accomplish  much.  "Mr.  Wilson  is  a  very 
stubborn  man,"  he  said. 

Prime  Minister  Mulroney  has  already 
received  120,000  post  cards  asking  him  to 
drop  the  tax.  □ 


Studena  will  ccape  Wibon's  tariff  on  Amerion  books. 
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THANKSGIVING 
EXPRESS  BUS 
TO 
TORONTO 


ONLY  $39.00  RETURN 

•  RETURN  TRANSPORTATION  VIA  VOYAGEDR  MOTOR  COACH 

•DEPARTS  FROM  YOUR  CAMPUS  OCTOBER  9TB  AND  lOTH 
•RETURNS  OCTOBER  13TH 


SPACE  IS  LIMITED  SO  BUY  YOUR  TICKETS  EARLY! 


TICKETS  CAN  BE  PURCHASED  AT 


TRAVEL  CUTS 

Carleton  University 
4th  Level  Unicentre, 
238-5493 


TRAVEL  CUTS 

60  Laurier  Avenue  East 
238-8222 


ARTS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

FACULTY/STUDENT 
WELCOME 


WHO:       All  Faculty  and  First-year  students  in 
Arts  and  Social  Sciences. 

WHEN:     Wednesday,  September  24,  3:30  to 
5:30  p.m. 

WHERE:  Porter  Hall,  Unicentre. 

Refreshments  will  be  served. 

COME  AND  MEET  YOUR 
PROFESSORS  IN  A 
RELAXED  ATMOSPHERE!!! 


ACCIDENT  AND 
SICKNESS  PLAN 
FOR  STUDENTS 


All  full-time  Carleton  students  are  automatically 
covered  under  this  pohcy  which  pays  for  extended 
health  care,  over  and  above  the  provincial  medicare  || 
plans. 

Part-time  students  may  opt  into  this  plan  for  a  $10 
fee.  Family  coverage  is  available  for  fuU  and  part- 
time  students  for  an  additional  $10.00.  Full-time 
students  already  covered  under  a  similar  policy  may|| 

opt  out  of  this  plan. 
Arrangements  for  this  and  additional  coverage  may  | 
be  made  at  the  CUSA  Office,  Room  401  Unicentre. 

DESCRIPTION  OF 
BENEFITS 

1.  Prescription  Drugs  -  includes  pre-existing 

conditions 

excludes  contraceptives 
and  innoculations 

2.  Private  Duty  Nursing 

3.  Private  or  semi-private  hospital  accommodation 

4.  Chiropractor 

5.  Osteopath 

6.  Physiotherapist 

7.  Chiropodist-Podiatrist 

8.  X-Ray  and  Laboratory 

9.  Local  Ambulance  Services 

10.  Wheelchair  rental,  crutches 

11.  Braces  and  Other  Medical  appliances 

12.  Dental  Accident  (up  to  $1,000.) 

13.  Coverage  outside  of  Canada 

14.  Life  Insurance 

15.  Dismemberment  Benefit 

16.  Repatriation  Benefit 

It  is  highly  recommended  that  foreign  students  pur- 
chase the  Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan  (OHIP) 
while  residing  in  Ontario.  The  OHIP  Office  is 
located  at  75  Albert  Street,  566-2740. 


For  further  information,  please  call  Dianne  Douglass 
II    at  564-4380,  or  visit  the  CUSA  Office,  Room  401 
Unicentre. 
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Oliver's  welcomes  an  offbeat  crowd 


by  Keith  Barry 

Thanks  to  the  alternative  sounds  of 
CKCU-FM,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights 
at  Carleton's  largest  student  pub  will  offer 
"dance  music  with  an  edge"  for  people  with 
"more  adventurous  musical  tastes". 

Disc  jockeys  from  CKCU  served  up  a 
wide  range  of  musical  styles  last  night  to  a 
crowd  of  more  than  200,  as  Oliver's  kicked 
off  'The  Edge  of  Night"  series. 

Oliver's  manager,  Charles  Ewing,  said 
more  than  double  the  usual  amount  of  peo- 
ple showed  up.  "We're  very  pleased  with 
this  experiment,"  he  said. 

Carleton  University  Students'  Associa- 
tion (CUSA)  president  Robe  Haller  said  the 
changes  to  Oliver's  schedule  were  "long 
overdue".  He  said  the  pub  used  the  same 
disc  jockey  six  nights  a  week  last  year. 

The  "alternative"  evening  was  set  up  to  _ 
encourage  people  to  have  a  good  time  on  the  ^=LL 
dance  floor,  without  drinking  too  much,  said 
Haller. 

"If  the  amount  of  alcohol  comsumption 
decreases,"  said  Haller,  "I'm  all  for  it." 

But  on  the  first  night  of  the  experiment, 
Ewing  said  the  amount  spent  on  drinks  was 
roughly  double  the  amount  spent  on  a  regu- 
lar Tuesday  night.  Ewing  said  sales  average 
more  than  $500  on  a  "top  40"  night,  and 
close  to  90  per  cent  of  that  is  spent  on 
alcoholic  beverages. 


...  BUT  FIR?T, 
AN  ANW^ 


Both  Haller  and  Ewing  stressed  the 
need  for  more  alcohol  awareness  programs 
for  students. 
Next  Thursday,  Oliver's  will  feature 
the  first  in  a  series  of  live  performances. 


CKCU  program  director  Nadine  Gelineau 
has  offered  to  help  choose  the  bands  and 
Oliver's  Ewing  says  next  week's  perfor- 
mance will  be  "a  big  surprise".  □ 


Power  and  politics:  CU  to  host  talks 


by  S.D.  Goldstein 

Do  not  be  suprised  next  week  to  find 
yourself  amongst  well  dressed  scholars  in 
tweed  jackets.  It  is  part  of  of  the  Nietzsche 
conference  on  the  Rhetoric  of  Nihilism  the 
university  will  be  hosting  on  September 
25-28. 

The  first  of  its  kind  to  address  the 
question  of  ideology  and  power  at  an  inter- 


disciplinary level,  the  conference  will  be 
attended  by  scholars  from  around  the  world 
including  Gianteresio  Vattimo  from  Italy 
and  the  Parisian  Jean  Michel  Rey.  two 
leading  Nietzsche  experts  in  contemporary 
philosophy. 

The  conference  is  being  organized  by 
Tom  Darby  of  Carleton's  political  science 
department,  Ben  Jones  from  English  and 
Bela  Egyed  from  philosophy 


Training  scheme  assailed 


by  Alan  Knight  with  CUP  files. 

Critics  of  the  Ontario  government's  new 
$100-million  job  training  program  said  the 
money  could  have  been  better  spent 
elsewhere. 

Dubbed  Ontario's  Training  Strategy,  the 
program,  unveiled  two  weeks  ago  by  Skills 
Development  minister  Gregory  Sorbara  is 
designed  to  upgrade  the  vocational  skills  of 
the  province's  workforce. 

Skills  critic  David  Warner  said,  while  he 
could  find  little  fault  with  the  program,  the 
government  should  "first  make  sure  we 
have  an  apprenticeship  agreement"  suppor- 
ted jointly  by  business,  labor  and  government. 

Warner  said  he  is  pleased  to  see  the 
government  recognize  the  importance  of 
retraining  in  Ontario,  "but,  the  public  and 
the  community  colleges  are  still  footing 
most  of  the  bill  to  give  business  highly 
skilled  workers" 

Currently  the  government  pays  the  en 


tire  cost  of  the  apprenticeship  program. 

Warner  said  he  would  like  to  see  a 
program  similar  to  those  in  West  Germany 
and  other  European  countries.  Businesses 
there  "pay  a  levy  used  towards  educational 
costs,"  he  said. 

"Until  we  do  this,"  said  Warner,  "we  will 
continue  to  import  skilled  workers  from 
overseas".  He  also  said  business  has  had  a 
free  ride  in  the  past  and  will  probably 
continue  to  do  so,  since  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  program's  administrative  coun- 
cil are  from  big  business. 

The  program  includes  $15  million  for  a 
training  consulting  service  for  small  busi- 
nesses; $43  million  for  direct  costs  of  in- 
struction and  upgrading;  $4  million  dollars 
for  an  updating  program  for  skilled  trades; 
$32  million  to  provide  access  to  the  pro- 
gram through  subsidies  for  daycare,  trans- 
portation and  literacy  training;  and  a  new 
institute  for  Skills  Training.  U 


Jones  said  the  three  of  them  met  last 
year  through  a  series  of  discussions  spon- 
sored by  Carleton's  Philosophy  Club. 

"It  became  apparent  to  all  of  us  at  the 
time  that  Nietzsche  lay  at  the  background 
to  all  of  our  inquiries,"  he  said. 

All  three  professors  said  they  believe 
twentieth-century  philosophy  is  in  a  crisis. 
"The  philisophical  traditions  that  we've  been 
feeding  upon  are  letting  us  down,"  Egyed 
said. 

"When  Nietzsche  said  his  time  has  not 
yet  come,  we  are  realizing  within  this  cen- 
tury his  time  is  coming  now,"  he  added. 

Egyed  said  Nietzsche  is  increasingly 
talked  about  because  people  in  North  Am- 
erica are  finding  his  writings  at  the  centre  of 
a  great  deal  of  contemporary  thought. 

"The  question  today  is  where  does  power 
reside  and  Nietzsche  addresses  that  ques- 
tion directly:  power  resides  in  language," 
-Jones  said. 

The  sudden  interest  in  Nietzsche  is  as  a 
result  of  a  number  of  saholarly  European 
works  being  translated  and  made  available 
in  North  America. 

The  three  professors  plan  on  publishing 
the  conference's  proceedings  and  are  confi- 
dent a  publishing  house  will  be  found.  "It 
will  contain  articles  by  four  internationally 
acclaimed  thinkers:  Vattimo,  Slortedijk,  Rey, 
and  Levesque,  which  have  never  before 
been  available  to  the  English  world,"  Egyed 
said. 

All  sessions  are  open  and  free  to  Car- 
leton students,  but  the  organizers  prefer 
those  serious  attendants  to  register  with 
the  philosophy  department  for  practical 
reasons.  D 


<^  GR(ERSON'S 

^jfT       SMALL  CfiR  TOTAL  PERFORMANCE 


Grierson's  is  a  top  quality,  full- 
line  automobile  accessory 

outlet  and  service  facility,  V\/e 
will  not  sell  parts  or 
accessories  ttiat  are  sub- 
standard. Yet  we  still  try  to 
keep  our  prices  affordable. 


10°/c 


O  OFF 

ALL  REPAIR  & 

SERVICE 

TO  carLeton  university 

STUDENTS  FOR  THE  ENTIRE 
MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER. 


PRESENT  STUDENT  ID  AT 
CHECK  IN  AND  PLEASE  CALL 
FOR  AN  APPOINTMENT. 

OWNED  AND  OPERATED  BY 
JOHN  GRIERSON.  B.Eng.  '71 
(Carl.  U.) 


1165  BANK  ST 


230-3555 


MOUNTAIN  BIKE 
RENTALS 


THE 
BIKE  STOP 

1144  BANK  ST. 
232-2141 
\Ne  Stand  By  Our  Service 

2  minute  ride  from  Carleton 

End  of  Season  Sale  on  Bicycles. 
Clothes  and  Accessories 


Skate  Sharpening 
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HAVE  IT  ALL  HAVE  IT  NOW 


SPECIAL  ^UDENT  RATES  ON  TOP-QUALITY  COLOUR  TV'S 
AND  VCRS  NOW  AT  GRANADA.   

SPECIAL  STUDENT  RATES:  26"  colour  -  $249Vmonth 
14"  colour  -  $17'Vmonth  VHS  VCR  -  «269Vmonth 

20"  colour  -  $19  W/month  Converters  -  »5(»/ month 

TV/VCR  STANDS  ARE  ALSO  AVAILABLE  FOR  RENTAL. 

Granada  hns  a  foil  range  of  colour  TV's  and  VCR'5  waiting  for  you  -  just  choose  the  one  that  su.ts  you  best.  And 
«nii  oer  no-extra-charee,  worry-free  "Granadacover  service. 

'    Contaa  your  Granada  Campus  Representative.  Check  the  on-campus  poster  for  details. 

HAVE  IT  ALL.  HAVEITNOW. 


.  ou  are  invited  to 
a  free  Christian  Science  Lecture' 


GMmNJUM^ 

HOME  ENTERTAINMENT 


Science 
& 

Technology: 
Servants 

or 
Gods? 


The  futon 
pedestal  bed... 

the  comfortable  alternative . 


Futon.and  frame,  in 
black  or  white  lacquer, 


new 
morning 
futons 


581  bank  street 
2303777 


$250, 


by 

B.  John  Hargreaves,  C.S. 
of  London,  England 
a  member  of  the  Christian 
Science  Board  of  Lectureship 


Theatre  A,  Southam  Hall 
Carleton  University 

Tuesday  October  21,  1986 
8:00  p.m. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 

Word  Processini!  Services.  EXECUTEXT 
offers  fast,  efficient  letter  quality  word- 
processing.  EdilinR.  proof-reading,  lechnical 
writing.  Affordat]le  rates,  pick-up.  delivery. 
Call  Cheryl,  8.39-.3297.  - 
The  Independent  T>-pi9t's  Network;  Of- 
fenng  a  complete  rant^e  of  quality  typing  and 
word  processing  services  at  compclitive  rales. 
FRANCES  B01,T0N.  729-n02K.  THE 
TYPEWRIGHT,  7aR-31»l. 
Typing  and/or  Editorial  ServiceH  ~  IBM 
Selectric  -  call  I6l:i)  224-2490  from  8;(I0  a.m. 
to  8:00  p.m.,  seven  days  a  week. 


DATAloguc  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast, 
accurate,  proofreading  as  required.  Menvale 
Road  area.  727-1153, 

Typing,  paper  supplied,  short  notice,  $1.10 
per  double  spaced  page.  Ask  for  Dani,  Call 
232-7056. 

WORDPROCESSING:  $1.35/page. 
THESIS,  REPORTS.  ESSAYS,  ETC.  Disc 
storage,  spell  check,  free  proofs.  Also:  writing, 
editing  and  research  service.  Ask  about  dis- 
counts 729-11718 


Tai  Chi  lessons.  Inquire  at  233-2318  about 
student  rates. 

Interested  in  Archery?  The  Carleton  | 
Medieval  Society  is  trying  to  start  up  an  Ar- 
chery Club  this  year  with  a  view  to  eventually  ] 
fielding  a  varsity  team.  To  begin  with,  though, 
it's  just  for  fun.  Please  leave  your  name  and  I 
number  in  the  Medieval  Soe,  mailbox  in  the  j 
ClISA  offices,  room  401,  llnicenlre. 

Looking  for  two  rtromates  in  4  Bedroom  j 
Powell  St.  residence  (Olebel.  Call  Sam  ] 
728-0607  evenings.  $25(1  each  includes  heat. 
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Lifestyles  of  the  scorned  and  ink-stained 


Working  on  a  university  newsmagazine  has  never  been  a  really  cool  thing  to  do. 
In  the  realm  of  esteemed  activities  it  has  often  been  found  in  the  depths  with 
weanng  Queen  s  rugby  shirts  and  picking  your  nose.  It  doesn't  promise  large 
venues  for  meeting  people  and  is  not  highly  rated  for  its  thriving  social  climate 

Late  nights  at  The  Charlatan  could  never  to  hve  up  excitement-wise  to  Carleton's 
late  nights.  In  fact  late  nights  at  The  Charlata,,  are  exactly  what  they  claim  to  be-late 
We  sometimes  liven  the  office  up  with  a  few  tapes  (to  drown  out  Burton  Cummings 
below  us  in  Porter  Hall)  and  our  graphics  editor  does  a  bit  of  dancing  but  beyond  that 
things  are  bleak.  Our  light  show  is  incredibly  baring  except  for  the  flickering  of 
flourescent  bulbs  in  the  light  tables  and  the  fact  that  they  stay  on  all  night 

It's  not  conducive  to  any  kind  of  fashionable  health  consciousness  either  Garbage 
containers  overflow  with  Chinese  food  dregs,  pizza  boxes  and  pop  cans  Rooster's  and 
the  Unicentre  store  are  besieged  by  drawn,  hollow  faces  in  desperate  need  of  caffeine 
fixes. 

The  environment  can  breed  uncomfortableness  as  well.  Frustration  and  panic  are 
prevalent  as  deadlines  approach  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  editors  to  unceremoniously 
curse  a  writer  off  the  terminals  or  out  of  the  office.  It's  a  mean  climate  and  only  the 
resilient  survive. 

Besides  not  being  regarded  as  the  'in'  thing  to  do,  grinding  the  newspaper  axe  does 
not  do  a  lot  to  enhance  one's  popularity.  Notoriety  maybe,  but  you  don't  generally  make 
a  lot  of  friends  by  writing  accurate  stories  about  them.  Occasionally  you  run  into  people 
who  hate  you  on  sight  simply  because  they  associate  you  with  the  dreaded  media.  Being 
hated  isn't  an  especially  sought-after  attribute  for  most  people. 

And  finally  every  year,  all  those  outcast  people  who  work  on  a  student  paper  and  the 
paper  itself  get  attacked.  Generally  it's  an  unexpected  ambush  that  suddenly  springs 
from  about  825  peoples'  pent-up  dissatisfaction  with  the  paper's  content.  And  of  course 
to  some  small  degree,  the  criticism  is  justified.  But  for  the  most  part  people  don't  .-ealize 
that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  a  student  newsmagazine  is  to  annoy.  It  delights  in 
rankling,  getting  peoples'  backs  up,  making  sources  sweat  and  employing  other  fun 
shit-disturbing  techniques.  Journalism  is  a  controversial  business,  and  it  wouldn't  be 
journalism  without  the  digging,  the  scepticism  and  the  persistence  that  goes  along  with 
it. 


;T'5  THeCe 

A.M.  uie'ee  _ 

QK.  TO  GO 
HOMe  NiOu5.. 


The  student  newspaper  lifestyle  cannot  be  expected  to  appeal  to  everyone,  just  as 
the  paper  itself  won't  garner  everyone's  undying  interest.  And  to  a  lot  of  people,  it's  just 
not  where  it's  at  or  even  worth  bothering  about.  But  it  is  open  to  suggestions  for 
progressive  change.  And  as  hostile  as  it  sometimes  sounds,  no  one  is  about  to  slam  the 
door  in  the  face  of  someone  who  wants  to  contribute,  even  if  they  do  slink  in  at  midnight, 
wearing  sunglasses  and  a  sombrero.  □ 


LETTERS 


Sexuality  can't 
be  repressed 

Editor, 

As  the  first  term  of  another  year  at 
Carleton  is  in  full  swing,  I  am  disgusted  to 
see  the  same  pseudo-controversial  subject 
matter  of  the  Charlatan.  To  what  do  I  refer? 
What  else  but  the  Carleton  Women's  Asso- 
ciation and  their  usual  onslaught  of  para- 
noid fabrications.  I  am,  of  course,  relieved 
that  these  insecure  misfits  represent  only  a 
small  minority  of  Carleton's  female  popula- 
tion, as  the  vast  majority  are  proud  of  their 
femininity.  Not  having  been  sucked  into 
this  "androgenous-eighties"  shit,  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  its  anti-natural  politics.  Most 
women  have,  I  hope,  the  strength  of  charac- 
ter to  realize,  without  debate,  that  they  are 
an  equal  half  of  society.  Human  sexuality 
cannot  be  repressed,  girls,  and  although  I 
recognize  that  women  are  my  equal  coun- 
terpart. I  still  know  a  nice  ass  when  I  see 
one. 

Signed;  Bored  of  the  Parachute  Club. 

Eric  ]■  Becker 
Amer.History  III 
P.S.  Why  not  use  the  Women's  Center  in 
a  way  that  would  make  everyone  happy- 
turn  it  into  a  couple  more  squash  courts. 


Feminists  useful 


Editor, 

Have  you  ever  been  embarrassed  just 
because  you  didn't  recognize  sexist  mate- 
rial for  what  it  really  was?  You  are  not  alone. 

"Sexist"  material  has  been  around  for  a 
while.  The  feminists  do  not  like  to  be 
portrayed  as  "sex  objects",  because  that 
would  exploit  them  and  it  would  create  a 
false  image  of  what  a  woman  is.  You  MUST 
understand  that  this  would  create  the  same 


attitude  towards  women  as  in  the  medieval 
times,  and  that  would  clearly  be  very  wrong. 
Something  must  be  done. 

And  so  the  feminists  make  themselves 
heard.  By  everyone,  and  at  all  times.  Their 
constant  reminding  everyone  of  what  is  or 
isn't  sexist  will  not  stop  until  they  get  what 
THEY  want.  Clearly,  there  is  a  distinction 
between  this  approach  and  the  centuries 
old  misconception  that  women  nag. 

The  feminists  greatly  suffer  because 
they  have  been  bom  in  a  society  which 
imposes  its  male-chauvenistic  values  onto 
them.  After  all.  there  are  no  other  differ- 
ences between  males  and  females  than 
those  impoised  on  them  by  the  society. 
Right?!? 

I  am  no  expert,  but  I  like  to  think  that  the 
differences  between  males  and  females  are 
kind  of  fun.  There  also  seems  to  be  a 
comfort  in  these  differences:  we  know  the 
human  race  will  propagate. 

Sometimes  I  begin  to  wonder  why  is  it 
so  wrong  to  put  pretty  girls  into  pictures. 
When  we  see  an  ad  with  a  cuddly  puppy  on 
it,  we  like  it,  and  the  humane  society  doesn't 
get  all  upset  that  hens  do  not  get  the  same 
amount  of  "press  coverage". 

Also,  since  ages  ago.  humans  have  al- 
ways liked  to  think  that  they  are  a  beautiful 
race.  Looking  at  pictures  (or  statues)  of 
well-formed  young  individuals  full  of  life 
and  strength  and  sex  appeal  usually  makes 
people  feel  beautiful.  But  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this. 

Males  are  in  constant  competition  with 
other  males.  They  try  to  impress  females  in 
many  ways,  and  are  jealous  of  other  males. 

Females  also  compete  with  each  other. 
They  guard  their  males  carefully,  but  are 
often  not  content  with  just  that.  They  are 
often  extremely  insecure  in  Uioften  extremely 
insecure  in  the  presence  of  other  desirable 
females.  If  the  female  in  question  has  not  as 
yet  discovered  how  to  reveal  her  full  sexual 
attractiveness,  she  will  fiercely  attack  any- 
thing and  everything  else  that  is  female, 
attractive,  and  in  her  "territory"  (like  may 
be  an  ad  with  a  pretty  bar-maid  on  it). 


This  is  nothing  new.  These  instincts  can 
be  observed  in  different  degrees  in  other 
mammals,  and  have  always  surfaced  in 
people.  The  poets  from  ages  long  gone  by 
have  often  believed  women  to  be  beautiful 
and  attractive,  yet  constantly  nagging  and 
attacking  anything  they  believe  to  be  threat- 
ening their  position. 

Therefore  I  am  very  glad  that  the  femin- 
ists of  today  are  here  to  correct  this  view, 
and  educate  us  all  about  the  true  nature  of 
women. 

Alexandra  Broulik 
Physics  I 


Thanks  CUSA 

Editor. 

The  first  week  of  classes  are  over. 
Crammed  hallways,  line  ups  and  expensive 
books  seems  to  be  all  I  can  remember.  With 
out  giving  it  much  thought  until  week  2  has 
rolled  around;  I  do  feel  oriented  at  Carleton. 
Thanks  go  to  CUSA  and  the  Orientation 
staff.  Also  to  all  the  staff  at  Carleton  for  they 
to  accepted  endless  questions.  The  late 
nights  were  gre'at.  Dancing  down  the  Ot- 
tawa River,  rocking  (alternating)  with  CKCU 
and  Fluid  Waffle  and  others,  and  chearing 
on  our  30  to  0  win  over  Concordia  on 
Saturday.  These  really  offered  a  chance  to 
meet  people.  See  you  all  at  tjie  game,  here 
on  Sat.  20  when  the  Ravens  will  fly  over  the 
Ottawa  U.  team.  Go  Ravens  Go. 

Gerry  Davidson 
Arts  I 

Status  of  women 
policy  clarified 

Editor. 

I  feel  that  I  have  been  somewhat  misrep- 
resented in  "Prov  fund  used  to  hire  more 
women"  {August  28),  and  I  would  like  to 
clarify  my  position.  As  I  explained  to  the 
interviewer,  the  so-called  incentives  of  the 


Faculty  Renewal  Fund  are  questionable 
given  the  broader  context  of  underfunding 
although  1  do  support  the  policy  of  specia' 
incentives  to  hire  more  women  faculty.  There 
are  not  very  many  faculty  positions  availa- 
ble, especially  if  tenure  track  pftsitions  are 
distinguished  from  term  (contractually  limi 
ted  positions  where  tenure  is  not  a  possibil- 
ity) or  replacement  (usually  one  year)  ap- 
pointments. By  the  way.  I  don't  think  this 
was  considered  in  the  Ottawa  U./Carleton 
comparison  — in  total,  there  were  17  faculty 
appointments  to  women  for  the  1986/87 
school  year  at  Carleton.  In  addition,  the 
issue  is  not  simply  numbers,  but  one  of 
developing  a  procedure  where  qualified 
women  candidates  are  assessed  fairly  and 
without  bias.  This,  as  I  said,  required  the 
participation,  on  hiring  and  priorities  com 
mittees,  of  women  (as  well  as  men)  with 
some  sensitivity  for  human  rights  issues 
and  feminist  perspectives.  Also  necessary 
are  procedures  wherein  job  descriptions  for 
faculty  positions  are  not  gender-biased  (for 
example,  military  studies  should  include 
peace  as  well  as  war  studies)  and  where 
"old  boys"  networks  are  avoided  in  both 
advertising  and  hiring,  Departments  will 
not  always  "welcome"  women  (if  I  said  this, 
it  was  said  with  sarcasm);  however,  there 
should  be  grounds  (given  the  prior  condi 
tions  identified  above)  for  arguing  that  the 
candidate  is,  indeed,  the  best  qualified  per 
son  for  the  position. 

Fran  Klodaivsky 
Co-ordinator  for  the 
Status  of  Women 

Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  typed  and 
double-spaced  and  should  not  exceed  300 
words.  The  Charlatan  publishes  only  signed 
cnjTespondence,  though  in  certain  cases  the 
writer  may  be  granted  anonymity.  Writers 
are  asked  to  provide  their  address  and 
telephone  number  as  a  check  of  authentic- 
ity. These  details  wili  not  be  published.  The 
Charlatan  does  not  edit  for  spelling,  punc- 
tuation, grammar  or  style.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  lengtli  or  clarity. 
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THE  POWE 

THE  INVISIBLE  RUL 


by  Greg  Ip 


Ever  met  William  McMillan?  John 
Ricli^iici?  Gordon  Gow?  Recognize 
thfir  n.inu'^.-' 
The  fii  si  is  .\  vu  ('-president  of  the 
Bank  of  Nnv;i  Sci)li<i.  The  second  is  a 
partner  in  the  preslij^ious  law  firm  ()f 
Gowling  Henderson.  The  third  is  presi- 
dent of  the  high-tech  company  Gandalf 
Systems  Group. 

\uii'll  probably  never  meet  these  jrentle- 
men  in  the  nmversily's  halN.  Biil  they 
hold  the  piiwer  lhal  rules  Cyrlelim;  they 
are  amimu  ihr     members  of  the  Board 
nf  Governiirs  (B()(;i. 

If  yoLi  were  Id  (h.iw  a  ladder  showing 
Ihr  hierarchy  ni  pnw^r  al  the  17,500 
member  C.iiietnii  i  inimuinity,  ymi'd  find 
B(JG  at  the  top-a  gruiip  characterized 
by  a  strong  corporate  mentality,  a  self- 
perpetuating  elitism,  and  invisibility. 

On  the  next  rung,  right  below  BOG  is 
the  university  senate,  the  highest  aca- 
demic decision  maker  on  campus.  The 
senate  is  made  up  of  elected  faculty 
and  students,  the  faculty  deans,  and  the 
seninr  iidminstratnrs. 

Those  tidminstrat{jrs— the  president  and 
his  three  vice-presidents— are  a  ruling 
force  in  their  own  right,  in  practical  if  not 
technical  terms. 

Ironically.  Ihe  go\'erning  body  which 
gels  Ihe  most  attention.  Carleton  Uni- 
versity Students'  Association,  (CUSA),  is 
on  one  of  the  lowest  rungs  on  Carleton's 
ladder  of  power. 

And  compared  to  the  CUSA  meetings 
held  weekly  in  full  view  in  the  Unicen- 
Ire,  the  bodies  that  ultimately  determine 
Carleton's  direction  are  invisible  to  av- 
erage students. 

How  much  a  student  pays  in  tuition, 
the  courses  s/he  can  take  in  a  given 
year,  the  success  or  failure  of  an  academic 
appeal,  the  firing  or  hiring  of  a  contro- 
versial professor,  the  creation  or  dissolu- 
tion of  entire  programs  and  departments, 
all  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  board  or  the 
Senate. 

There  are  student  representatives  on 
these  bodies,  but  their  influence  is 
questionable. 

Nut  only  do  they  often  suffer  from 

inr\priii'iii.f  nil  Iht'se  hiidies  ;m(l  ^onif- 

hllK-  r\ni  .1  1.1,  !.  ,.|  ir-prU.  Kill  ihr 
m.ijiMih  nl  llirii  (  (Pir-liliirnls  llir  Mu- 
deiits.  seem  In  find  them  irrelevant. 


AllhouLih  Cm  Iclnii'-  ,i;n\t:rnmenl  isn't 
democi.ilii  .  ii     (  Miislilutional. 
The  ii(i\\,  is  n|  ilii-'  I'lilers  gn 
back  to  an  ob^cnir  iH.i;,iiii/;i!inn  called 
the  Ottawa  AssuLiahun  loi  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning.  The  association  be- 
gan as  a  bunch  of  YWCA  supporters  who 
got  together  in  1942  to  create  a  place  to 
educate  Canadians  who  fought  in  World 
War  Two. 

The  association  still  exists.  Its  200-odd 
members,  mostly  former  governors,  meet 
once  a  year  and  can  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  board,  though  they  have  no 
power.  Board  secretary  Donald  McEown 
says  it's  been  a  while  since  they  made 
any  recommendations. 


Gmlin:  "The  senate  is  not  a  program-approving  machine.' 


In  1952,  the  provincial  government 
made  the  association  a  university  and 
called  it  Carleton.  "An  Act  Respecting  the 
Ottawa  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Learning"  became  the  university's  char- 
ter, and  transferred  power  from  the 
association  to  a  board  of  gftvernors. 

Section  15  of  the  charter  reads,  "The 
government,  conduct,  management  and 
control  of  the  University  and  of  its  work, 
affairs  and  business,  and  of  its  property 
and  revenues,  and  all  other  matters  shall 
■  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Governors 
which  shall  have  all  powers  necessary  or 
cunvenienl  U>  perform  its  duties  and 
achit.>vr  Ihe  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
University." 

Although  the  board  has  ultimate  power 
over  everything  in  the  university,  in- 
cluding the  senate,  the  board's  power  is 
compromised  by  the  influence  of  its 
sub-committees  and  the  administrators. 


The  most  inrportant  of  the  board's 
sub-committees  is  the  executive 
committee,  made  up  of  the  chair- 
men of  all  the  other  committees,  which 
has  the  full  power  of  the  board  when  it 
isn't  meeting.  The  executive  meets 
weekly,  and  does  a  lot  of  the  board's  work. 

There  are  many  sub-connnittees, 
but  they  all  rely  (jn  the  administration  to 
run  the  imiversity  from  day  to  day  and 
provide  the  board  with  the  information  it 
needs  to  function. 

President  William  Beckel.  now  into  his 
second  term,  is  the  most  powerful  per- 
son on  campus. 


He  hires  and  fires  academic  staff,  chairs 
the  senate,  sits  on  the  board  and  its 
executive  committee,  and  makes  most  ad- 
ministrative recommendations  to  the 
board.  It  is  unheard  of  for  the  board  to 
turn  down  such  a  recommendation. 

Beckel  is  also  chief  front  man  for  the 
university.  Far  more  than  the  governors 
who  hired  him,  he  represents  Carleton  to 
the  outside  world. 

But  he  isn't  alone  on  the  admin  build- 
ing's sixth  floor.  Directly  below  him  in 
the  ruling  hierarchy  come  vice-president 
of  planning  and  development,  Dave 
Brown,  vice-president  of  administration. 
Chuck  Watt,  and  vice-president  of  aca- 
demics, Tom  Ryan. 

Officially,  these  administrators  are  the 
tools  of  the  board,  carrying  out  its  pol- 
icy directives. 

But  as  in  most  organizations  of  power, 
their  influence  goes  far  beyond  imple- 
mentation. Without  the  information  they 
provide  to  the  board,  it  would  have 
nothing  to  v(}te  on. 

Brown's  office  forecasts  the  universi- 
ty's revenues  and  expenses,  and  does 
most  of  the  budget  planning  for  the  fi- 
nance committee. 

The  directors  of  finance,  personnel, 
administrative  services,  physical  plant, 
athletics,  health,  and  housing  and  food 
report  to  Watt.  He  has  also  recently 
been  made  responsible  for  student  affairs. 

Ryan's  office  of  academic  affairs  is 
central  in  budgeting  for  the  university's 
faculties.  The  five  deans— of  science,  so- 
cial sciences,  arts,  engineering  and  grad-, 
uate  studies  and  research—  and  the 


university  librarian  report  to  him. 

These  three  VPs  in  turn  report  to 
Beckel.  as  do  the  board  secretary,  the 
clerk  of  the  senate,  and  the  co-ordinator 
for  the  status  of  women. 

Watt  plays  down  the  VPs'  influence  in 
shaping  university  policy,  but  "rarely 
does  the  board  say  'we'll  absolutely  reject 
that  major  proposal,"'  which  would  be 
like  a  vote  of  non-confidence. 

Planning  and  budgeting,  he  adds."is 
very  much  a  consultative  process!' 


But  Alice  Funke.  a  political  science 
student  who  was  student  rep  {>n 
the  board  in  1983-84  disagrees  with 
Watt's  portrayal  of  the  administration. 
She  says  administrators  often  use  their 
information  to  bring  the  board  around 
to  their  point  of  view. 

"Members  (of  the  board)  feel  in  a  lot  of 
ways  they're  a  rubber  stamp,  and  they're 
not  given  adequate  infonnation  well  enough 
ahead  of  time  to  really  make  a  contribu- 
ti<m."  she  says. 

She  says  administrators  "strategizel' 
"You  could  sense  very  much  on  crucial 
issues."  she  recalls,  "that  they  (adminis- 
trators) spent  a  lot  of  time  preparing 
the  board  to  take  the  position  they  wanted 
them  to  take!'  Funke  recalls  this  was 
the  case  when  the  board  was  persuaded  to 
accept  a  deficit  budget,  and  make  ac- 
cessiblity  a  greater  priority  than  excellence. 

Her  views  are  not  wholly  shared  by 
one  of  her  successors,  Sasa  Petricic,  a 
journalism  graduate  who  was  student  rep 
on  the  board  last  year.  While  agreeing 
some  members  may  feel  like  they're  rub- 
ber stamping  on  some  issues,  he  points 
out  they  have  the  right  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions they  wish  of  the  adminstration.  "If 
thejiiembers  feel  they're  rubber  stamp- 
ing, it's  really  their  fault,"  he  says. 


In  contrast  to  the  bureaucracy  that  serves 
the  board  of  governors,  the  bureau- 
cracy in  the  senate  is  negligible. 
Says  senate  clerk  Michel  Gaulin,  "It 
has  one  bureacral,  and  thal's  me.  We're 
really  very  lean." 

Lean  or  not,  the  senate's  importance 
should  not  be  underestimaled.  Its  char- 
ter gives  it  power  over  .ill  courses  of 
study,  including  admisMons  requirements, 
the  power  to  conduct  examinations,  award 
scholarships,  and  make  rules  of  student 
conduct. 

It  recommends  the  creation  of  new 
departments,  schools,  or  faculties.  The 
senate  was  pivotal  in  the  creation  of  the 
schools  of  architecture,  industrial  design 
and  computer  science,  and  more  recently, 
the  establishment  of  joint  graduate  pro- 
grams of  study  with  the  Unversity  of 
Ottawa. 

The  senate's  power  in  budgetary  mat- 
ters is  threatened  on  paper  by  the  board's 
veto  power  over  the  senate.  In  addition, 
the  cliarter  gives  the  board  the  right  to' 
pass  by-laws  altering  the  senate's  powers. 

But  in  practice,  the  board  seldom  tor- 
pedos  the  decisions  of  the  senate.  Ac- 
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cording  to  Watt,  university  government  is  i 
characterized  by  division  of  powers,  not 
checl(s  and  balances.  The  board,  adminis- 
tration and  senate  know  their  areas  of 
jurisdiction,  and  stick  to  them. 

And  despite  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  senate  in  academic  matters,  GauHn 
emphasizes  that  a  great  deal  of  consulta- 
tion take  place  before  a  proposal  comes 
to  senate. 

Changes  to  curricula,  new  courses  and 
new  programs  begin  in  a  departmental 
committee,  are  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment, move  to  a  faculty  committee  for 
study,  then  to  the  faculty  board  for  ap- 
proval, up  to  the  appropriate  senate 
sub-committee  for  review  and  recommen- 
dation, and  finally  to  the  senate  for  final 
approval. 

"The  senate  is  not  a  program -approving 
machine,"  says  Gaulin.  Proposals  always 
arrive  after  considerable  consultation  and 
study.  "The  department  could  not  reach 
the  senate  with  a  proposal  in  a  complete 
vacuum." 

Students  have  considerable  opportuni- 
ties to  participate  in  Carleton's  decision 
making,  but  their  effectiveness  can  be 
hard  to  see. 

An  amendment  to  the  university  char- 
ter made  in  1968  gave  birth  to  New 
University  Government  (NUG).  The 
changes  turned  the  senate  from  a  stand- 
ing body  of  full  professors  and  department 
heads  into  an  elected  body  of  faculty 
and  students. 

Prior  to  NUG,  Carleton  was  run  by 
what  McEown,  secretary  to  the  board 
for  nearly  20  years,  calls  "an  academic 
aristocracy!'  The  president,  deans  and 
department  heads  ran  the  academic  pro- 
gram like  corporate  managers,  he  says. 

With  NUG,  students  can  be  elected  to 
fill  over  180  seats  on  department  and 
faculty  boards,  and  from  there,  fill  one  of 
the  10  seats  reserved  for  them  on  the 
senate. 

hi  addition,  the  presidents  of  CUSA 
and  the  Graduate  Students'  Association 
automatically  sit  nn  the  senate. 

However.  Nl'G  suffers  from  near-total 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  student  body. 
NUG  reps  are  usually  acclaimed,  as  are 
student  senators.  Of  the  10  student 
seats,  only  four  are  at  present  filled. 

Student  representation  ()n  the  board  {)f 
governors  is  much  smaller.  Thei'e  are 
two  student  reps  on  it,  who,  apart  from 
the  three  faculty  reps,  are  the  only 
governors  elected  from  the  university 
community. 

The  other  members  are  called  the 
external  members,  who  represent  the 
community.  However,  it  is  a  select  rep- 
resentation. 


Carleton  is  one  of  few  universities  in 
Ontario  with  no  government  ap- 
pointees, a  situation,  according  to 
McEown,  rooted  in  the  university's  be- 
ginnings as  a  private  corporation. 

As  a  result,  new  external  members  are 
all  nominated  and  elected  by  the  board 
itself,  which  produces  a  good  deal  of  ho- 
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mogeneity  in  the  board's  character  from 
year  to  year. 

The  current  membership  reveals  that 
character. 

The  lion's  share  of  seats  are  filled  by 
businessmen.  They  include  Thomas 
D'Aquino,  director  of  the  Business  Coun- 
cil on  National  Issues;  Russel  Cruikshank. 
a  former  VP  of  Bel!  Canada  and  now 
retired;  Samuel  Hughes,  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  now  a  principal  in  Executive 
Consultants  Ltd.;  and  Irving  Greenberg. 
owner  of  Minto  Construction  Ltd., 
Ottawa's  largest  landlord,  which  CUSA 
has  accused  of  discriminating  against 
students  in  its  rental  policies. 

The  second-best  represented  group  is 
senior  civil  servants.  Among  these  are 
Jack  Warren,  a  former  Bank  of  Montreal 
VP  who  is  now  trade  advisor  to  Quebec 
Premier  Robert  Bourassa;  Hughette  Lab- 
elle,  chairperson  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  Canada;  and  Fred  Gibson, 
who  was  deputy  Solicitor-General  until 
being  demoted  by  the  Tories  four  weeks 
ago. 

After  this  group  are  lawyers,  such  as 
Judith  Oyen,  a  partner  in  Bell  Baker, 
and  John  Richard. 

A  noteworthy  exception  to  these  groups 
is  board  chairman  Claude  Edwards, 
who  is  president  of  the  Public  Service 
Alliance  of  Canada. 

The  board's  homogeneity  is  illustrated 
in  that  it  votes  unanimously  on  most 
issues. 

The  ones  who  are  usually  voting  against 
the  tide  are  the  student  reps,  says  ex- 


rep  Funke.  On  voting  on  things  like  rais- 
ing differential  tuition  fees  for  visa  stu- 
dents, the  students  must  cast  a  dissenting 
vote  out  of  conscience,  she  says. 

But  Petricic  says  he  found  little  cause 
to  disagree  with  the  rest  of  the  board 
during  his  tenri.  And  he  says  he  felt  he 
got  a  good  deal  of  respect  from  the 
other  governors  because  he  was  a  student. 

"I  found  that  they  look  at  the  two 
student  members  as  one  of  their  real 
links  to  what's  going  on  at  the  university." 

In  comparisftn,  Funke  recalls  a  definite 
sense  that  the  board  did  not  take  stu- 
dent reps  seriously, 

"At  board  meetings,"  she  says,  for 
example,  "it's  'Mr.  So-and-so,'  and  'Mr. 
Chairman.'  and  then,  Alice.'  Very  subtle, 
but  it  makes  the  point  effectively.  Or  a 
comment  that  you'd  make  and  debate 
would  be  greeted  with  a  chuckle,  and 
,    ,  it  wiHild  be  dismissed!' 

She  noticed  a  similar  treatment  of  many 
women  uienibers  on  the  overwhelmingly 
male  boai'd,  particularly  those  who  were 
there  as  "wife  of"  somebody  better 
known. 

There's  no  question  business  is  over- 
represented  on  the  board,  says  Funke. 
and  suggests  that  this  has  led  to  a  prefer- 
ence for  "serving  the  labor  market  in- 
stead of  expanding  knowledge!' 

She  would  like  to  see  more  student 
representatives  on  the  board  as  part  of 
an  overall  move  to  make  it  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  university  community. 
But  such  a  proposal  gets  little  sympathy 
from  McEown. 

"There  is  a  recognition,"  he  says,  "that 


if  the  university  is  going  to  be  accepted 
by  the  public  and  as  a  recipient  of  govern- 
ment funds,  there  needs  to  be  some 
external  influence  in  the  management  of 
the  university.  In  the  balance  of  things, 
the  board  does  that!" 


It  may  seem  paradoxical  that  the  elec- 
tions for  student  representatives  on 
the  board  of  governors  and  senate  usu- 
ally attract  less  interest  than  elections 
for  CUSA.  given  that  the  latter  is  far  less 
important  in  deciding  a  student's  fate  at 
Carleton. 

Candidates  for  the  positions  usually 
have  to  preface  their  campaign  speeches 
with  explanations  of  what  the  board  and 
senate  are.  This  year's  board  reps.  Rick 
Breen  and  Bill  Harrison,  were  acclaimed, 
as  were  two  of  the  four  student  senators. 

This  has  been  alternately  blamed  on 
the  ignorance  of  the  students  and  the 
isolation  of  the  board  and  its  adminish-ators. 

In  the  case  of  the  senate,  where  most 
meetings  are  open,  it's  hard  to  find  fault 
with  the  body's  openness. 

The  board,  however,  works  with  a 
secrecy  that  would  do  proud  the  corpo- 
rations from  which  many^  its  members 
hail,  conducting  most  of  its  meetings  in 
closed  session.  The  board  defends  this  as 
necessary  to  protect  the  bargaining  and 
business  position  of  the  corporation,  but 
Funke  says  a  lot  more  could  be  done  in 
open  session  than  is  now.  - 

Petricic  agrees  that  the  board  could 
improve  its  openness  a  bit,  but  suggests  the 
students  could  show  a  little  more  interest. 

Noting  that  no-one  shows  up  for  the 
open  part  of  board  meetings,  he  says.  "I 
don't  think  they  (students)  can  really  go  to 
the  board  with  too  much  credibility  and 
say  they're  being  left  out  of  things!' 

He  also  doubts  adding  more  student 
representatives  would  add  much  to  the 
students'  clout  on  the  board.  Instead.  Pet- 
ricic wants  to  see  student  board  reps 
elected  for  two  year  terms  instead  of  one. 

"You  feel  lost,"  for  most  of  the  first 
meetings  as  a  new  governor,  he  says, 
and  don't  start  making  a  contribution  until 
the  end.  In  addition,  one  year  terms 
prevent  a  student  from  getting  oo  the 
powerful  executive  committee. 

Still,  there  are  sigos  (he  administration 
may  be  getting  the  hint  students  want 
to  see  more  of  them.  Last  week,  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row,  Beckel  turned  out 
for  the  university  barbecue. 

Watt  says  the  administration  may  not 
be  treating  students  as  the  valued  cus- 
tomers they  are.  "You  can  always  do  more 
to  in  dicate  you  appreciate  their  business!' 

He  also  agrees  the  university  govern- 
ment could  do  more  to  make  itself  open. 

"If  I  had  my  druthers."  he  muses,  "1 
would  like  the  administation  office  to  be 
in  the  Unicentre!'  And  the  board  could 
conduct  its  (open  session)  meetings  like 
CUSA  does  now. 

But  he  knows  how  CUSA  feels  about 
its  space,  conceding,  "this  is  just  a  wild 
dream!'  C 
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Running  game  leads  Ravens  to  victory 


by  Fred  Rinne 

The  Carleton  Ravens  opened  their  Ontario- 
Quebec  Intercollegiate  Football  Conference 
{O-QIFO  season  the  same  way  they  ended 
last  year's  conference  play— with  a  blowout 
over  the  Concordia  Stingers. 

Last  year,  the  Ravens  trounced  the  Sting- 
ers 46-21  in  the  conference  championship 
game  and  last  Saturday  they  opened  the 
season  and  the  defence  of  their  crown  with 
a  30-0  shutout  of  the  Stingers  in  Montreal. 

Defence  was  the  real  strength  for  the 
Ravens,  as  they  allowed  only  43  yards  of 
Stinger  offence  on  only  40  plays  from 
scrimmage. 

Head  coach  Wayne  *Ace'  Powell  said  his 
defence  played  extremely  well  but  can  still 
improve. 

Newly  appointed  lineback  coach  Tom 
Umlin  was  also  impressed  with  the  play  of 
the  defence."They  are  getting  better  every 
game,  which  is  encouraging, "Timlin  said. 
"We  have  a  very  young  set  of  linebackers 
but  they  are  beinghelped  by  the  experience 
on  the  defensive  line.  That  makes  the  line- 
backers job  a  lot  easier  to  execute!' 

The  Ravens  basically  marched  the  ball 
at  will  throughout  the  game  and  opened  the 
scoring  on  a  23-yard  run  by  running  back 
Mike  Shearon.  Later  Clark  Oliver  rambled 
into  the  endzone  from  the  one  and  Jeff 
Morris  added  a  14-yard  field  goal. 

The  running  attack  was  another  high- 
light of  the  game  as  Shearon  and  Oliver 
combined  for  nearly  100  yards  and  sopho- 
more tailback  Mark  Brown  compiled  156 
yards  on  14  carries  and  a  touchdown  from 
eight  yards  out. 

"The  offensive  line  did  a  tremendous 
job  of  blocking  for  all  of  us  out  there," 
Brown  said. "Even  at  this  early  stage  in  the 
season,  the  execution  of  the  plays  was 
there  I' 

Steve  Fretwell  started  the  game  at  quar- 
terback for  the  Ravens  and  did  an  admira- 
ble job  according  to  Powell,  as  he  completed 
nine  of  13  passes  for  120  yards.  Don  Gerry, 
who  scored  on  a  scramble  late  in  the  game, 
replaced  Fretwell  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

Early  in  the  game  it  appeared  the  true 
foes  on  the  field  weren't  the  Stingers  but  the 
referees,  as  the  Ravens  were  penalized 
often. 

"We  had  some  holding  calls  go  against 
us  and  it  hurt  some  of  our  running  plays  but 
we  can  overcome  that  with  more  work  and 
concentration, "said  Powell. 

The  play  of  the  offensive  unit  as  a  whole 
impressed  the  coaching  staff,  and  they  are 
looking  optimistically  toward  next  week's 
meeting  with  the  much  improved  Ottawa 
Gee-Gees,  who  defeated  McGill  in  their 
season  opener 

"The  game  is  always  emotional  when 
we  play  the  Gee-Gees,"  said  Brown.  "We 
hate  losing  to  them  and  they  hate  losing  to 
us  so  it  should  be  a  good  game,  I'm  sure!" 

The  game  is  this  Saturday  at  1  pm  on 
Raven  Field. 

Bishops  also  defeated  Queen's  in  their 
first  game  of  the  year  but  the  loss  by  last 
year's  regular  season  champions  doesn't 
really  surprise  Powell. 

"Queen's  always  fields  a  good  squad, 
but  they  are  rebuilding  and  Bishops  is  in 
much  the  same  position  as  we  are  with  a  lot 
of  returning  players." 

The  Concordia  game  also  showed  the 
strength  of  the  Carleton  kicking  game,  which 
came  under  fire  last  yean  "I'm  feeling  pretty 
good  about  my  punting  right  now,"  said  Jeff 
Morris,  Raven  punter  for  five  seasons. 

Morris  averaged  an  impressive  43.2  on 
his  punts  despite  booting  four  of  the  six  into 
a  stiff  wind. 

One  question  that  many  Raven  fans  are 
still  asking  is  how  veteran  quarterback  Cam 


The  Ravens  ninning  game  rolled  over  Concordia's  defence  all  game. 


Collins  is  coming  along  after  suffering  a 
pre-season  injury.  Powell  said  he  is  bringing 
Collins  along  slowly  and  he  isn't  sure  when 
he  will  return  to  the  lineup. 

For  the  time  being,  Fretwell  will  con- 
tinue to  direct  an  offence  that  concentrates 
mostly  on  the  run,  but  that  is  dictated  by  the 
opposing  defence. 

"We'll  run  all  day  if  they  let  us,"  Powell 


said.  "That  was  the  story  last  Saturday!' 

When  the  Ravens  take  the  field  against 
Ottawa  they  will  face  a  more  formidable 
challenge  because  of  the  excellent  passing 
game  Ottawa  has  shown  so  far 

Starting  quarterback  Andy  McAvoy  has 
perhaps  the  strongest  arm  in  the  conference 
and  that  will  mean  added  pressure  on  the 
defensive  secondary. 


"I  think  they'll  be  throwing  at  my  side 
quite  a  bit, "said  second-year  Raven  comer- 
back  Mustafa  Ali. 

NOTES  -  Mark  Brown  was  named  0-QIFC 
player  of  the  week  after  rushing  for  156 
yards  against  Concordia.  Q 


Mazzuca  quits  Raven  basketball  team 


by  Grant  Campbell 

Louie  Mazzuca,  Carleton's  outstanding 
point  guard  for  two  years,  has  quit  the 
Ravens  basketball  team. 

Mazzuca  informed  Ravens  head  coach 
Paul  Armstrong  of  his  decision  about  two 
weeks  ago.  He  said  he  had  been  thinking 
about  quitting  the  team  since  the  end  of  last 
season. 

He  cited  an  increased  scholastic  work- 
load and  a  heavy  practice  schedule  as  his 
main  reasons  for  leaving  basketball. 

"I  felt  basketball  was  starting  to  inter- 
fere too  much  with  my  schoolwork  and  with 
all  those  practices,  I  was  exhausted,"  Maz- 
zuca said. 

"Last  year  in  practice,  I  found  it  very 
hard  to  get  into  the  flow  of  things.  The  fun 
seemed  to  go  out  of  it  (basketball)  and  it 
wasn't  as  enjoyable  as  playing  in  high  school!' 

Mazzuca  said  despite  the  great  experi- 
ence of  playing  university  basketball  for 
two  years,  the  reason  he  came  to  Carleton 
was  for  an  education  in  the  classroom,  not 
on  the  court. 

"My  goals  in  life  have  switched  now. 
Each  year  in  school  gets  more  demanding 
and  I  think  1  made  the  right  decision  to  quit 
playing  now!' 

Mazzuca,  a  native  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  is 
entering  his  third  year  in  commerce  and 
carries  a  B-average. 


Armstrong  said  he  was  disappointed  to 
lose  a  player  of  Mazzuca's  quality  but  added 
he  could  understand  his  predicament. 

"I  was  a  bit  surprised  about  his  decision, 
but  in  the  final  analysis,  school  is  more 
important  than  basketball  and  I  wouldn't 
want  to  stand  in  his  way!' 

Armstrong  now  has  the  difficult  job  of 
trying  to  replace  an  all-star  guard,  who  was 
the  focal  point  of  the  team's  fast-break 
offence. 

"His  departure  certainly  means  we're 
going  to  have  to  change  our  offence,"  he 
said. 

Paul  LeBreux,  another  Soo  native,  said 
he  will  miss  his  high  school  team-mate  in 
the  back  court  this  year  "It  (Mazzuca's 
departure)  will  hurt  us  a  lot  because  of  his 
experience."  LeBreux  said.  "The  team  will 
miss  his  quickness  and  especially  his  ability 
to  lead  the  team!' 

LeBreux  added  the  freshman  coming 
into  training  camp  are  probably  talented 
ballplayers,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
or  not  they  will  be  able  to  run  an  offence  like 
Mazzuca. 

One  of  the  candidates  to  start  in  the 
backcourt  with  LeBreux,  an  outstanding 
shooter  himself,  is  freshman  Roger  Piov- 
esan  from  Brantford.  Armstrong  said  Piov- 
esan  might  be  a  better  shooter  than  Mazzuca 
but  not  a  better  passer  or  ballhandler,  which 
were  Mazzuca's  strengths. 


Another  player  Armstrong  will  watch 
closely  when  training  camp  begins  later 
this  month  is  Toronto's  Walter  Robinson. 

Last  season,  Mazzuca,  21,  averaged  11 
points  during  the  season  (11.5  in  14  league 
games)  and  dished  out  3.5  assists.  In  his 
freshman  season,  the  5'9"  speedster  aver- 
aged seven  points  a  game  after  cracking  the 
starting  lineup  early  in  the  season. 

One  aspect  of  Mazzuca's  game  that  suf- 
fered last  year  was  his  shooting  (only  39.9 
per  cent  from  the  floor),  which  could  be 
attributed  to  a  broken  left  wrist  he  sus- 
tained early  in  the  season. 

Mazzuca's  outstanding  basketball  ca- 
reer began  in  high  school  when  he  was 
named  most  valuable  player  during  the 
northern  Ontario  playoffs  in  1983  and  1984. 
In  1984,  as  well,  he  was  named  Sault  Ste. 
Marie's  high  school  basketball  player  of 
the  year  and  led  his  team  at  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege to  a  pair  of  appearances  in  the  AAA 
all-Ontario  playoffs. 

When  he  came  to  Carieton  in  the  fall  of 
1984,  he  was  one  of  the  most  heralded 
freshman  to  put  on  a  Raven's  jersey. 

Last  year,  he  was  selected  as  most  valu- 
able player  at  Carleton's  holiday  tour- 
nament during  the  Christmas  break  and 
in  March  was  offered  a  try  out  for  Ca- 
nada's national  team.  However  he  declined 
the  invitation  because  of  school  commit- 
ments. □ 
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SUN 


WBEACH 

V  TANNING  SALON 




DIVISION  OF  WILDHUX  CQPIP 

Summer  special  extended  to  Oct.  1 
10  sessions  for  $55  (reg.  $69) 


1  free  session 
one  per  person 


Valid  until  Oct.  1. 


IRAVELCUIS 


TRAVEL  CUTS 

Carleton  University 
4th  Level  Unicentre, 
238-5493 


TRAVEL  CUTS 

60  Laurier  Avenue  East 
238-8222 


Soccer  season  starts  big 


Cofflpttitwn  haibwnitiff  in  the  women's  soccer 


by  Murray  Mitchell 

Last  June,  the  Carleton  Athletics  Board 
introduced  the  concept  of  a  women's  soccer 
club.  This  September,  the  Carleton  Robins 
soccer  club  became  a  reality. 

In  an  early  conversation  with  head  coach 
David  Kent,  Sports  Information  Director 
Paul  Armstrong  called  soccer  a  "sleeping 
giant!'  But  60  women  soccer  players  turned 
out  to  defy  Armstrong's  observation  at  the 
women's  training  camp  which  opened  last 
weekend. 

Kent  said  he  was  ecstatic  at  the  large 
turnout  for  the  team.  "The  turnout  was 
much  better  than  expected." 

Kent  said  the  club  has  a  lot  of  experi- 
enced soccer  players  and  believes  the  large 
turnout  of  players  means  women's  soccer  is 
here  to  stay. 

Because  of  the  high  numbers  of  players 
the  competition  in  training  camp  has  been 
very  competitive  to  say  the  least.  Though 
no  one  will  actually  be  dropped  from  the 
team,  only  20  players  will  be  starting  dur- 
ing the  season. 

This  year's  team  will  not  be  involved  in 


actual  league  play  but  their  opponents  are 
teams  from  the  collegiate  level.  The  Robins 
will  play  five  games  against  Queen's,  Trent, 
Concordia  and  McGill  (twice). 

While  professional  soccer  is  not  popular 
in  North  America,  the  sport  is  widely  played 
in  Canada  at  the  high  school  and  collegiate 
level.  Women's  soccer  has  been  a  varsity 
sport  in  the  Ontario  Universities  Athletic 
Association  (DUAA)  for  only  two  years. 
Carleton's  team  is  classified  as  a  club  right 
now  but  they  hope  to  attain  varsity  status 
next  year. 

Kent,  in  his  eighth  year  of  coaching  and 
a  former  player  at  St  John's  University  in 
New  York,  said  in  the  past  he  has  been  a 
defensive-minded  coach.  But  so  far  in  train- 
ing camp,  the  team  has  shown  a  prowess  for 
scoring  goals  and  the  coach  indicated  he 
may  switch  to  a  more  offensive  style. 

Kent  knows  the  team  won't  be  taken 
lightly  py  the  opposition  and  he  said  only 
time  will  tell  how  good  the  team  really  is. 

The  Robins  open  the  season  this  Satur- 
day in  Kingston  against  Queen's.  The  home 
opener  is  against  McGill.  a  week  from 
Saturday  (September  28).  □ 


Ravens  win  in  Toronto 


by  Angela  Barker 

The  Carleton  Ravens  soccer  team  got 
off  to  a  good  start  last  weekend  when  it 
captured  three  of  four  possible  points  in  its 
first  two  games  in  Toronto. 

"It  is  quite  difficult  to  go  into  Toronto  for 
the  first  weekend  of  the  season  and  the 
team  showed  a  lot  of  character  and  commit- 
ment,"said  head  coach  Bill  Thomson. 

The  Ravens  clipped  York  5-3  on  Sun- 
day, after  a  come-from-behind  3-3  tie  against 
the  University  of  Toronto  Blues  on  Saturday. 

Carleton  was  awarded  three  penalty  shots 
over  the  weekend  (two  against  York  and  one 
against  Toronto)  and  veteran  sweeper  Sean 
Holmes  was  able  to  capitalize  on  all.  Satur- 
day's goal  against  York  came  with  two 
minutes  remaining  to  give  Carleton  a  tie. 

"A  penalty  shot  is  only  awarded  in  the 
opposition's  box  and  this  just  shows  we 
were  in  control  of  the  ball,"  Thomson  said  of 
the  large  number  of  penalty  shots. 

Fullback  John  Vidovich  scored  twice 
and  striker  John  Roumelis  rounded  off  the 


scoring  on  Sunday.  Koumelis,  back  after 
taking  a  year  off,  scored  on  Saturday  as 
well."John  is  a  very  good  striker  who  com- 
plements Mike  Lanos  well, "said  Thomson. 
He  added  Lanos  could  be  credited  with  at 
least  three  assists. 

Joe  Cinanni  completed  the  scoring  for 
for  Carleton  on  Saturday. 

Second-year  student  Jimmy  Avegeros 
was  in  net  for  the  Ravens  after  veterans  Ian 
Sadler  and  Ralph  Ehlebracht  did  not  return 
this  year. 

Thomson  said  both  Toronto  and  Queen's 
look  like  tough  teams  this  year,  but  Carleton 
will  meet  its  arch  rival  Laurentian  this 
Sunday  at  1  pm. 

"Laurentian  is  always  keen  to  do  well 
agamst  Carleton,"  he  said.  The  Voyageurs 
beat  Carleton  twice  in  the  last  three  Ontario 
fmals.  Two  years  ago  the  Ravens  won  and 
went  on  to  the  Canadian  finals. 

"The  team  has  a  terrific  attitude,  as 
long  as  they're  not  overconfident,"  Thom- 
son said.  "Let's  hope  they  can  keen 
It  up!'  (5 
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Robins  field  hockey 
optimistic 


Thewjmen'sfidd  hockey  team  is  looking  to  imprwe  on  last  year's  record. 


by  John  Stukel 

The  mood  surrounding  the  training  camp 
for  the  1986  edition  of  the  Carleton  Robins 
field  hockey  team  is  one  of  optimism. 

Despite  losing  several  key  players  to 
graduation,  such  as  top  scorer  Jennifer  Kin- 
near  and  goaltender  Tma  Rivet,  the  Robins 
have  several  promising  recruits  in  camp 
and  have  added  an  assistant  coach  as  well. 
Irene  Gibeault  will  work  with  head  coach 
Linda  Saddler. 

Workouts  began  September  2  with  25 
players  competing  for  15  roster  spots.  Sad- 
dler said  10  veterans  are  returning  this  year 
with  an  assortment  of  rookies  battling  for 
the  five  remaining  positions. 

Among  the  rookies,  Saddler  said  she 
was  impressed  with  the  play  of  forward 
Chris  Gingerich,  who  will  probably  start. 

Other  players  projected  to  play  a  key 
role  in  the  Robins'  fortunes  include  Austral- 
ian goalie  Gaby  Olsson,  backliners  Kim 
Collingwood,  Dawn  Burke,  Dianne  Drum- 
mond  and  Eve  Hartling,  along  with  for- 
wards Shona  Brown,  Heather  Kelly  and 
Terri  and  Tracy  Lalliberte. 

The  team  opens  the  season  this  Satur- 
day (September  20)  when  they  play  in  an 
exhibition  tournament  at  Waterloo  Univer- 
sity. Among  the  teams  competing  in  the 
tourney  are  York  and  the  University  of 
Toronto,  two  teams  which  Saddler  consid- 
ers "by  far  and  away  the  best  teams  in 
Ontario" 

During  the  regular  season,  the  Robins 
will  line  up  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
Ontario  Women's  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association  (OWIAA)  against  McGill,  Laur- 
entian.  Queen's  and  Trent. 


Saddler  said  the  team  is  looking  to  im- 
prove on  its  3-2-3  record  last  year.  She  said 
the  team  played  better  than  its  record 
indicated. 

"We  did  beat  top-ranked  McGill  and  a 
second-place  finish  is  not  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,"Saddler  said.  "Laurentian  is  also  a 
very  good  team,  and  on  occasion,  very 
physical.  They  will  probably  be  the  major 
stumbling  block  for  first  place!' 

Saddler  said  she  is  looking  forward  to 
the  Third  East  Sectional  Tournament  {dur- 
ing the  weekend  of  October  18-19)  because 
it  is  being  played  at  Nepean's  Minto  Field. 
She  added  the  astro-turf  surface  at  Minto 
Field  should  help  Robins,  who  favor  a  style 
based  on  tenacity,  fitness  and  emotion. 

One  player  expected  to  score  goals  is 
Tracy  Lalliberte.  a  left-winger.  She  said  she 
feels  comfortable  in  her  role  as  a  team 
leader. 

"I  myself  plan  to  put  as  much  into  the 
team  as  I  can  leadership-wise,"  she  said. 
"You  can't  be  shy  and  reserved  on  the  field 
but  I  don't  think  I'll  be  as  vocal  as  my  sister 
(Terri).  She's  a  real  screamer." 

So  far  in  camp,  Lalliberte  said  the  team 
has  been  concentrating  on  several  game 
situations  and  running  to  get  in  shape  for 
the  season. 

Collingwood  said  the  team's  new  4-3-3- 1 
alignment  will  put  the  emphasis  on  offence 
rather  than  defence,  a  traditional  trademark 
of  past  Robins'  teams. 

She  said  she's  optimistic  about  the  up- 
coming season.  "We  can't  help  but  improve. 
I've  been  here  since  the  program's  inception 
and  this  is  my  last  year  so  I'd  like  to  go  out  a 
winner."  □ 
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.  Tickets  $9.00  in  advance 
A     .  -,Uof   19  '  of)  available  si 

Friday  Se\rtewnet  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^ 

'        Joors  tpen  at  Sp.rti.  "'""i'  '"'"I' 

3t  Porter  Hall ,  Carleton  University  W 


Utenccd-I.D.  tequiteil  L 


Upcoming  shows  to  watch  for: 

Doctor  and  the  Medics  Oct.  13  Barrymores 

Opening  Band:  True  Believers 

Skinny  Puppy  with  Severed  Heads       Nov.  17  Porter  Hall 

Shriekback  Nov.  4  Porter  Hall 


STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 
COORDINATOR 

(formerly  Labour  Pool  Coordinator) 


20  hrs  per  week 
from  Sept.  29  •  Dec.  5 
Jan.  5 -April  10 

$5.00  per  hour. 


responsible  for  maintaining  the  labour  pool 
responsible  for  developing  the  Career  Insights  Program 


Application  Deadline  Sept.  22  at  4:30 
For  more  info  contact  Don  Grant  at  564-4380 
or  come  to  CCJSA  office,  40 1  Gnicentre 


Carleton  University  Students'  Association 
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TRAVEL  FOR  Vb  LESS 


)LL 


UN    11  ONE 
DOLLAR 


WITH  A  STUDENT  DISCOUNT  BOOKLET 


Voyageur's  student 
discount  booklets  have 
turned  out  to  be  one  ot  the 
hottest  items  of  the  school 
year.  And  any  wonder! 

At  Vs  oflouf  regular 
return  fare  for  a  booklet  of  14 
tickets,  they're  still  the  very 
best  value  for  visiting  friends 
and  relatives,  when  you  like, 
as  often  as  you  like,  all  year 
round. 

There  are  10  and  6  lickel 


booklets,  too.  Simply  choose 
the  return  tickel  booklet  that 
suits  you  best,  to  and  from 
the  same  two  points  —  and 
save  over  our  regular  return 
tickets.  10  ticket  booklets 
save  you  25%.  6  ticket 
booklets  save  you  15%, 

All  you  need  is  your 
student  I.D.  card. 

Ask  for  details  at  any 
Voyageur  bus  terminal 
or  agency. 


Voyageur 


pnoNS 


Ivlaximize  your  options  for  tomorrow  - 
today. 

Chartered  accountancy  offers  graduates 
of  all  disciplines  the  satisfactions  and 
rewards  of  a  wide  range  of  professional 
career  opportunities. 

Give  yourself  flexibility  by  choosing  the 
right  course  options. 

For  information  about  becoming  a  CA, 
call  or  write  Career  Information  at  the 
Institute. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS  OF  ONTARIO 

69  Bloor  Street  East, Toronto  M4W 1B3 
(416)962-1841 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  A 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  CAREER? 

Gettiiig  into  Caiuda's  diplomatic  service 
it  challenging.  The  October  2S  exam 
in  a  new  format  and  offered  for  the  first 
time  in  two  years  -  requires  solid  ad- 
vance preparation  if  you  plan  to  excel, 
and  get  an  edge  on  the  competition. 

Pick  up  a  BROCHURE*  and  come  to  a 
FREE  LECTURE  given  by  a  former 
Foreign  Service  officer,  on  Canada's  only 
■^iniir  specifically  designed  to  improve 
your  performance  in  the  1986  Foreign 
Service  Competition. 

TOPICS  COVERED 

•  the  application,  exam  and  interviews 
under  the  newly  structured  Competition 

•  sample  questions  and  test-taking 
techniques. 

•  reading  essentials  and  time-saving 
study  tips 

•  identifying  key  issues  and  statistics 

•  preparing  and  practising  for  the  essay 
and  interviews 

•  career-stream  choices  and  Foreign 
Service  work  in  Canada  and  abroad 

FREE  LECTURE  AND  SEMINAR 
LOCATIONS 

FREE  LECTURES: 

Wed.  Sept.  17, 12:15  pm,  OtUwa,  U., 

U.  Centre-Odeon 

OR 

Wed.  Sept.  17,  8:00  pm,  Carleton  U., 
HerzbergSSe 

PAID  SEMINARS: 

Fri.  Sept.  19, 12:30  pm,  Carleton  U., 

St.  Pats  100 

OR 

Wed.  Oct.  1,  5:30pm,  OttavraU., 
U.  Centre-Odeon 


Ottnn  Knlons  qioDaoTed  by  iod  bfochurea  avalkble  at; 
Otuw*  U.  Fcdentloa  dea  BtodknU,  Carleton  V.  Studestir 
AlaodatioD  aad  Treat  Student  Union 
Foreign  Service  BxaminatJon  and  Career  Counaelllnf ,  Inc. 
Snite  SOS,  4M  Uurler  Avenue  Baat.  Ottawa  KIN  6R2 
  (6131 232-M97 


A  neighbourhood 
pub  serving 
traditional  English 
fare  and  spirits. 


Enjoythe  good 
times  at... 


The  Brigadier's 
Pump 

23  York  Street 
230-6368 

Tlie  Lieutenant's 
Pump 

361  Elgin  Street 
238-2949 

Opening  soon: 

The  Sergeant's 
Pump 

1568  Merivale  Road 
224-8895 
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carlctottlacrossc 


club 


Lacrosse  playeo  on  the  lookout  for  new  reouta. 


A  lacrosse  team  is  born 


by  Jay  Sobel 

Perhaps  you've  noticed  40  rugged-looking 
fellows  prancing  around  campus  carrying 
strange  sticks  in  their  hands.  Don't  laugh. 
They  happen  to  be  members  of  one  of  this 
university's  newest  athletic  teams— the  Car- 
leton  Field  Lacrosse  Club. 

The  team  is  coached  by  Greg  Kent,  a 
fourth-year  engineering  student.  Kent  re- 
presented Canada  this  summer  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  team  at  the  World  Field 
Lacrosse  Championships.  Playing  for  the 
Brooklin  Rednien,  he  also  represented  east- 
ern Canada  at  this  summer's  Mann  Cup 
Tournament,  which  is  emblematic  of  senior 
box  lacrosse  supremacy  in  Canada.  Last 
year,  the  Redmen  won  the  Mann  Cup. 

Kent  directed  the  organization  of  the 
club  last  April  during  final  exams  and  pre- 
pared it  well  enough  to  play  respectably  in 


the  McMaster  University  Invitational  La- 
crosse Tournament  held  last  May.  Now  he 
brings  his  expertise  to  Carleton. 

This  year  is  the  inaugural  season  of 
competition  for  the  Ontario  Universities' 
Field  Lacrosse  Clubs.  The  league  is  divided 
into  two  divisions.  The  Ontario  East  is 
comprised  of  York,  Toronto.  Queen's  and 
Carieton.  The  Ontario  West  is  comprised  of 
McMaster.  Brock,  Western,  and  Waterioo. 
The  calibre  of  play  is  expected  to  be 
competitive. 

Carieton  travels  to  Toronto  this  Satur- 
day for  games  against  York  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  Both  games  will  be  played 
at  York. 

It  is  anticipated  that  field  lacrosse  will 
be  granted  Ontario  University  Athletic  As- 
sociation, (OUAA),  varsity  status  within 
three  years.  □ 


Ravens  defeat  RMC  in  opener 


by  Victoria  Blair 

Despite  a  strong  wind  and  driving  rain, 
the  Carieton  Ravens  rugby  team  opened 
their  season  with  a  victory  Saturday  at 
Royal  Military  College  (RMC)  in  Kingston. 

The  RMC  Redmen  dominated  eariy  in 
the  match  as  a  result  of  their  imposing 
scrum.  They  took  the  lead  4-0  after  forcing 
a  five-yard  scrum  over  the  goal  line  for  a  try, 
but  missed  the  following  kick  due  to  wind. 

Mike  Jeffries  brought  Carieton  to  within 
one  point  before  the  end  of  the  first  half  with 


a  penalty  goal. 

In  the  second  half  Jeffries  surfaced  again 
to  add  another  three-point  kick  to  put  Car- 
ieton ahead  6-4  and  earn  the  win. 

In  the  following  game  the  Ravens'  sec- 
ond side  fell  12-0  to  RMC.  Carieton  had 
three  scoring  opportunities  off  penalty  kicks, 
but  none  were  successful. 

The  Ravens  are  back  at  Carieton  for 
their  next  two  matches.  Their  home  opener 
is  September  20  against  Trent,  and  on 
September  27th  they  will  challenge 
Guelph.  O 


Don't  forget  to  drop  by  The  Charlatan 
for  exciting  seminars  in  the  following... 


Production: 

Arts: 

Features: 

Photography: 

News: 

Sports: 


Monday, 
Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, 
Friday, 


September  22,  4  pm 
September  22,  7  pm 
September  23,4:30 
September  24,  7  pm 
September  25,4  pm 
September  26,  noon 


For  Books  to  Learn  From 


Research  Octopus 

Texts  Available  for  Selected  Courses 


Octopus  Books 

For  Socialist,  Feminist  3c  Development  Titles 

732  Bank  Street  236-2589 


nu 


NEW  UNIVERSITY  GOVERNMENT 


Over  180  seats  are  available  every  year  in 
the  New  University  Govenunent  system.  Any 
student  can  run  for  election.  NUG  reps  are 
voting  mem^wrs  on  departmenial/school/- 
Eaculty  boards  and  deal  with  issues  like: 

»  overcrowded  classes 

•  lack  of  TA  s 

•  decisions  regarding  which  classes  will  be 
taught 


Nominations 
Sept.  22-26 

Campaigning 
Oct.  1-7 

Voting 
Oct.  6,7 


Contact  Don  GranI  at  564-4380  or 
come  into  the  CUSA  Office 
for  more  info 
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THE  NEW 

ULLABALOO 


PRESENTS 


the 

GOOD 
FOR 
TWO 
FREE 
ADMISSIONS 

coupon 


Clip  and  save 
this  valuable  coupon 


THE  NEW 
ULLABALOO 


PRESENTS 


September  16-21 

179  ST-JOSEPH,  HULL 

777-0023 


CUSA  would  like  to  thank  the  following  sponsors 
who  made  Orientation  '86  possible 


Molhor  Tuikcr\  Tood  lixpiTicnn 


^    .      '  Clarence  Si  ,  Otrawa,  OntflTio,  KIN  5P4 


Octopus 
"ZM  Books 


Super  Clef 

inuint 


Calumet 
Voyageur 
Rafting 

72S-69M 


BOOK  MARKET 


Komedy  Kabaiel 
()-  i  T-.VW  wV 


SPORTS 

aOX  30.  STATION  "A'',  HULL,  QUE.  JBY  6M7 
■  CP  30.  STATION  ■■A",  HULL,  QUE.  Jav  6M7 


334  1TB3  Gle  3277  lU  ntm 


,.j4  Banl,  Slrecl 
^  Chiangs  Olla«a  Onlaiic 

Vkieo-P  "'SSM 


Records  on  Wheels 
RIcardo's 


Heaverij  Futons 


Trillium  Bakery         Sarah  Clothes 


ROYAL  OAK 

318  Bank  Street 

OTTAWA,  ONTARIO  K2P  lYl 

Phone  236-0190 
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ARTS 


#  #  Disc-Cussion  #  @ 


BoDeans 

Love  &  Hope  &  Sex  &  Dreams 
WEA 

by  Christopher  Mayo 

Are  you  tired  of  hearing  endless  com- 
puter programmed  synthesizer 
riffs?  Are  you  sick  of  throbbing 
micro  chip  generated  drum  traci{s?  Are 
you  beginning  to  wonder  what  ever  hap- 
pened to  the  electric  guitar?  If  you  are, 
then  despair  not.  Silicon  Valley  has  not 
yet  entirely  engulfed  the  music  in- 
dustry .  .  .  yet. 

Just  when  all  seems  lost,  a  new  group 
arrives  to  dehver  us  from  eternal  elec- 
tronic evil.  Look  Ma,  no  pompadours,  no 
designer  duds,  no  make-up,  no  earrings 
(well  maybe  one).  It's  the  BoDeans  and  if 
their  debut  album  is  any  indication, 
they  are  here  to  stay. 

There's  not  a  lot  of  history  to  the 
BoDeanS;  Four  jean  clad  guys,  in  stan- 
dard band  formation:  Sammy  and  Beau  on 
vocals  and  guitars,  Guy  on  drums,  and 
Bob  on  bass.  That's  it. 

Their  music  on  the  other  hand  is  un- 
mistakably original.  A  pleasant  blend  of 
rock,  country,  rockabilly,  blues,  and  a  hint 
of  reggae,  their  music  is  at  once  identi- 
fiable yet  defies  classification. 

The  name  seems  to  be  a  hybrid  of 
James  Dean  and  Jethro  Bodine  of  Bev- 
erly Hillbillies  fame.  The  borrowed  album 
title.  Love  &  Hope  &  Sex  &  Dreams, 
adequately  describes  its  lyrical  content. 

All  11  tracks  deserve  repeated  play. 
"Fadeaway",  the  first  single,  is  excel- 
lent. It  features  Sammy  BoDean  on  vo- 
cals, although  he  and  Beau  trade  off 
vocals  fairly  equally  throughout  the  LP. 
Even  the  drummer  puts  his  pipes  to 
work  on  one  track,  "Angels".  The  remain- 
ing Bob  sticks  to  his  tass,  adding  the 
occasional  backing  vocal.  Other  tracks  to 
watch  for  are  "She's  A  Runaway",  "Still 
The  Night",  "Misery",  and  "The  Strang- 
est Kind". 

Kudos  to  veteran  producer  T-Bone  Bur- 
nett for  capturing  the  essence  of  the 
band  and  sharing  guitar  contributions  on 
"Still  The  Night"  and  "That's  All". 

The  only  other  instruments  on  the 
album  are  an  organ,  played  by  Mitchell 
Froom  on  "Say  You  Will",  and  percussion 
by  Alex  Acuna. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  most  current  al- 
bums, the  BoDeans'  is  a  derivative  of  ■ 
their  live  performance.  Seeing  the  band 
live  really  drives  this  point  home,  and 
perhaps  is  the  reason  their  music  is  such  a 
refreshing  change  from  the  norm. 

On  the  down  side,  the  lack  of  liner 
notes,  biographies,  and  lyric  sheet  on 
the  album  is  quite  disappointing.  It's  likely 
the  result  of  a  skinflint  record  executive 
with  something  other  than  artistic  content 


in  mind. 

An  extremely  fun  album,  this  is  my 
humble  choice  as  the  best  album  to 
come  down  the  pipes  this  summer.  □ 


Laurie  Anderson 

Home  of  the  Brave 
Warner  Brothers 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

We  were  grabbing  a  bite  to  eat  in 
Burger  King  last  February  while 
waiting  for  an  unguided  tour  of 
Boston's  Fenway  Park  when  we  saw  the  ad 
for  a  Laurie  Anderson  concert  in  a  discar- 
ded tabloid  lying  on  one  of  the  garbage  bins. 

And  that  is  what  Laurie  Anderson  is 
like.  More  conventional  accounting  of  her 
music  or  performances  is  virtually  useless, 
but  I'll  give  it  a  try  in  hopes  of  innoculating 
you,  as  a  purely  precautionary  measure. 
This  album  is  supposedly  a  soundtrack  for 
one  of  these  performances,  and  in  lieu  of  a 
more  accurate  language  in  which  to  des- 
cribe her  material,  that  will  have  to  do. 
Sorry,  if  it  seems  insufficient,  but  as  Ander- 
son puts  it  herself.  "Language  is  a  virus". 

Home  of  the  Brave  was  unleashed  upon 
the  unsuspecting  public  a  few  months  ago 
and  some  of  us  are  still  recovering.  Fortun- 
ately, exposure  to  audio  recordings  of  her 
performances  is  not  lethal,  however,  her 
'concerts'  can  cause  severe  brain  damage. 
After  all.  how  does  one  react  when  the  star 
of  the  show  distributes  double-A  batteries 
to  members  of  the  audience? 

Anderson  is  without  doubt  completely 
bent.  Her  choices  of  rhythms  and  instru- 
mentation (mike  stands,  magnetic  tape  vio- 
lins and  octave  boxes  to  name  a  few  with 
names)  make  for  a  trip  far  beyond  the 
accepted  norms  of  what  we  naively  call 
music.  She  has  obtained  for  her  crusade 
against  boredom  some  of  the  finest  and 
innovative  artists  around,  including  Adrian 
Belew  on  guitar  and  David  van  Tiegham  on 
drums. 

As  for  her  lyrics,  well,  that's  another 
matter. 

Paradise,  says  Anderson,  is  exactly  like 
where  you  are  right  now,  only  much,  much 
better.  This  embodies  her  whole  approach. 
She  takes  a  look  at  what  technological 
society  has  become  and  makes  us  examine 
ourselves  in  great  detail.  The  techniques 
are  both  self-reflexive  and  alien.  In  "Smoke 
Rings",  the  opening  selection,  we  are  put 
through  are  a  quiz  that  asks  us  to  guess 
which  is  the  more  macho  of  several  pairs  of 
seemingly  unrelated  objects,  like  staircases 
and  smoke  rings.  Hmmmm. 

More  description  is,  as  1  said,  of  little 
value,  but  I  think  you  get  the  idea. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  say  Anderson 


is  part  of  the  avant-garde,  but  this  would  be 
a  mistake.  Considering  contemporary  mu- 
sic's current  ghoulish  obsession  with  the 
unearthing  of  musical  museum  pieces,  1  can 
only  conclude  that  it  is  not  Anderson  who  is 
ahead  of  her  time,  but  everyone  else  who  is 
falling  behind.  □ 


Joan  Armatrading 

Sleight  of  Hand 
A&M 


by  Christopher  Mayo 

If  you've  had  a  hard  time  finding  Joan 
Armatrading's  new  album,  it's  no 
surprise.  She  fits  comfortably  in  Folk 
and  Rock  sections,  and  has  been  found 
under  Jazz  in  some  stores.  A  prolific  musi- 
cal personality,  her  albums  have  always 
defied  the  classification  that  makes  life 
easy  for  record  promoters  and  retail 
staff. 

Her  latest  offering.  Sleight  of  Hand. 
however,  puts  her  definitely  in  the  spot- 
light of  rock  stardom.  Perhaps  her  most 
accessible  album  to  date.  Sleight  of 
Hand  takes  full  advantage  of  the  latest 
musical  technology. 

Incredibly  slick  production,  comple- 
mented by  Armatrading's  impeccable 
choice  of  world  class  studio  musicians, 
leaves  one  wondering  what  hot-shot 
■producer  she  used  for  this  project.  But  Lo 
and  Behold!  All  songs  were  written, 
arranged,  and  produced  by  Armatrading 
herself.  This  is  a  marked  departure 
from  her  work  with  Glyn  Johns,  her  main 
producer  since  her  third  album.  The 
fact  that  Armatrading's  first  self-produced 
album  is  so  good  is  very  promising.  It 
also  makes  it  easy  to  overlook  the  occa- 
sional self-indulgent  embellishment. 

Lyrically  the  album  consists  of  themes. 
The  first  is  Armatrading's  usual  intro- 
spective and  soul-baring  love  ballads.  The 
strongest  illustrations  of  this  theme  are 
"Reach  Out"  and  "Killing  Tmre".  although 
the  latter  is  more  a  rock  track  than  a 
ballad. 

In  the  hit  single."Kind  Words  and  a 
Real  Good  Heart".  Joan  advises  one  to 
"Make  your  own  Beginning"  and  be  wary 
of  "Bad  Guys,  sometimes  hard  to  find, 
cos  they  don't  all  dress  in  black."  Far  from 
contrived,  the  lyrics  ring  true  when 
sung  by  a  black  female  recording  artist  in 
an  industry  where  those  in  power  are 
predominantly  exploitive,  white  males. 

If  this  crossover  album  wasn't  such  a 
landmark  in  AiTnatrading's  career,  it 
would  be  a  disappointment.  Three  strong 
tracks  and  slick  audio  and  graphic  pro- 
duction do  not  usually  make  an  album. 


But  in  light  of  the  circumstances,  this 
album  is  strongly  recommended  to  the 
uninitiated.  And  if  you  happen  to  be  an 
Armatrading  Afficianado,  it's  practically 
your  obligation  to  support  her  well-earned 
artistic  freedom  by  buying  it.  □ 


Eurythmics 

In  the  Garden 


by  Michele  Melady 

With  their  debut  album  /)/  the  Gar- 
den. Eurythmics  established 
themselves  as  one  of  the  more 
innovative  and  intelligent  acts  on  the 
British  music  scene.  Subsequent  albums 
strengthened  this  conviction,  with  each 
new  record  showcasing  an  exciting  pro- 
gression in  their  artistic  development. 
With  Sweet  Dreams.  Annie  Lennox  spear- 
headed the  movement  towards  androg- 
yny and  role  reversal  as  both  fashion  and 
artistic  statement,  a  trend  later  copied 
by  various  bands.  Lennox's  passionate 
vocal  performance  on  Touch  triumphant- 
ly proved  that  synthesizer-based  music 
need  not  be  cold  and  unemotional.  1985's 
Be  Younelf  Tonight  was  full  of  surprises; 
Dave  Stewart,  Eurythmics'  eccentric 
other  half,  emerged  from  his  techno/  key- 
board cocoon  as  a  guitarist  par  ex- 
cellence. 

With  such  an  illustrious  reputation, 
perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  Re- 
venge, the  latest  Eurythmics  album,  take 
us  to  brave  new  worlds  of  musical  inno- 
vation and  back  again.  Because,  quite 
simply,  it  doesn't.  Revenge  is  a  cautious, 
almost  complacent  album.  It  breaks  no 
new  ground,  it  takes  no  risks. 

Instead,  Revenge  stands  as  a  pleasing 
pop  album  agreeable  to  most  tastes,  full 
of  familiar  Eurythmics'  themes  of  male/ 
female  angst.  Remarkably  however,  the 
album  still  works. 

Lennox's  voice,  although  not  as  versa- 
file  as  on  past  recordings,  remains  the 
finest  in  contemporary  music.  Equally  im- 
pressive is  the  performance  of  back-up 
singer  Joniece  Jamison,  especially  on  the 
opening  track  "Missionary  Man".  This 
denouncement  of  hypocrisy  its  intensity 
reminiscent  of  "Would  1  Lie  To  You?" 
from  Be  Younelf  Tonight,  is  also  memor- 
able for  its  searing  harmonica  solo  by 
Jimmy  "Z"  Zavala,  who  has  also  played 
with  Tom  Potty's  Heartbreakers.  "The 
Last  Tune"  is  an  interesting  piece  because 
Dave  Stewart  makes  his  singing  debut. 
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THERE'S  ALWAYS  SOMETHING  HAPPENING  AT 


OLIVER'S 


LATE  NIGHT  WITH  DAVID  LETTERMAN 
EVERYDAY  AT  1:00  PM 


Go 


EDDIE  MURPHY'S 
"DELIRIOUS" 
FRIDAY 
SEPT  19 


"JAGGED  EDGE" 
MONDAY 
SEPT  22 


"FLETCH" 
STARRING 
CHEVY  CHASE 
TUESDAY 
SEPT  23 


"GUNG  HO" 
STARRING 
MICHAEL  KEATON 
WEDNESDAY 
SEPT  24 


ALTERNATIVE  TUESDAYS 

CKCl) 

n.i, 

FREE 


W, 
F.W. 
COME 
EARLY  IF 
YOll  WANT  TO 
GET  IN  ON  THE  FUN 


LIVE  FROM  OLIVER'S 
BANDS  ARE  BACK 

STARTING  THURSDAY 
SEPT  25.  «:00  PM 
THIS  THURSDAV: 
"TOGA  PARTY" 


FLORIDA  FRIDAYS 

STUDENTS  SI, 00.  NON  S2.00 
WIN  A  TRIP  TO  THE  SUN 
WHILE  "SIZZLIN"  STEVE  THE  D.J 
ROCK  AND  ROLLS  YOU  AWAY. 


CALL  THE  ENTERTAINMENT  HOTLINE  FOR  MORE  INFO  564-6728 
YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  OVERINDULGE  TO  HAVE  A  GOOD  TIME. 


****** 


************ 


WANTED 


★****■ 


Fashionable  male  and  female 
models  for  fashion  shows  and 
photography.  No  experience 
necessary. 

AUDITIONS:  Sept  20  and  21, 

1-4  p.m. 
179  Promenade  du  Portage 
Hull 

Call  only  if  necessary, 
727-1512 


*********** 


*****! 


Engineering 
Opportunities 


II  you  are  a  graduate  engineer,  or  are 
approaching  graduation,  we'd  like  to  tallc 
to. you  about  ttie  ctiallenge  of  a  career  in 
the  Canadian  Armed  Forces  Whether 
you're  in  the  army,  navy  or  air  force,  you 
will  be  expected  to  lead  a  team  of  top 
flight  technicians  testing  new  devices  and 
keeping  various  installations  at  combal 
readiness.  You  may  also  be  involved  in 
new  equipment  design  and  development. 
We  offer  an  attractive  starting  salary, 
fringe  benefits  and  secure  future. 


THE  CANADIAN 
ARMED  FORCES 


It's  your  choice,  your  future. 

For  more  information  on  plans,  entry 
requirements  and  opportunities,  visit  the 
recruiting  centre  nearest  you  or  call  col- 
lect—we're in  the  yellow  pages  under 
Recruiting, 


Canada 


OTTAWA 


FOLKLORE 
CENTRE  J] 


V_J  elebrating  ten  years 
of  service  to  players 
and  students  of 
stringed 
instruments 

744  BronSon  at  Carling 
Telephone  238-7222 


WORDWORKS 


TOWARDS  A  NON-BOOK 
POETRY;  THEORY  & 
PRACTICE 

Poelry  as  Integrated  with 
music,  visuals,  sounds  and 
mulli-volce!  A  lalli  by 
Jacques  Flamand, 
publisher,  Les  Editions  du 
Vermtliion,  and  Dennis 
Tourbln,  Gallery  101, 
National  Library 
Auditorium,  J95 
Wellington  ai  Bay.  Thurs 
Sept.  25  8:00  pm.  Free 
Admission  (Simultaneously 
translated). 
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VERS  UNE  POESIE  SANS 
LIVRE:  THEORIE  ET 
PRATIQUE 

La  po^sie  examine  ses 

options  en  matl^re 
d'^ditlon.  Une  causerie 
avec  Jacques  Flamand, 
Mleur,  les  Editions  du 
Vermillion  el  Dennis 
Tourbln.  directeur 
artlstlque  de  la  Galerie 
101.  Auditorium  de  la 
BIbliolhtque  nationale, 
395,  rue  Wellington,  i 
Tangle  de  la  nie  Bay,  Le 
ieudi  25  seplembre,  3  20h. 
Entree  gratuiic.  


LSAT 
GMAT 

Prep  Courses  for 

Sept.  27  LSAT 
Oct.  18  GMAT 


(416)923-PREP 
1-800-387-5519 


STUDENTS  IN  ACTION 

DEVELOPING  YOUNG 
LEADERSHIP  FOR  ISRAEL 


Regional  Seminar 

Sunday  Sept.  28, 1986 

10  A.M.  —  4  P.M. 
McGill  University 
Student  Union 
Ballroom 
(3rd  Floor) 
3480  McTavish  Street 
Montreal 


•  CANADA-ISRAEL  RELATIONS 

•  STUDENT  INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE 
FEDERAL  POLITICAL  PROCESS 

•  RESPONDING  TO  ISRAEL'S 
DETRACTORS  ON  CAMPUS 

•  ISSUES  IN  THE  ARAB.ISRAELI 
CONFLICT 

•  SKILLS  DEVELOPMENT  WORK- 
SHOPS 

Seminar  Is  free  —  lunch  at  minimal  cost. 

To  register,  contact 
Jewish  Students'  Union  -  Hiilel  at  232-7306 
.■^ 


Disc  Disc  Disc  Disc 
Disc  Disc  Disc  Disc 


He  shares  vocals  with  Lennox. 

The  rest  of  Revenge  is  pleasant  and 
hummable,  but  contains  none  of  the  fire 
and  daring  of  Eurythmics'  earlier 
work.  □ 


by  Sheldon  Taylor 

The  unique,  electric  guitar-oriented 
music  of  The  Church  reaches  a 
new,  higher  plateau  on  their  third 
Canadian  release,  aptly  titled  "Heyday". 

In  the  same  way  the  Eurythmics  ex- 
periment while  keeping  their"sound", 
so  has  The  Church  by  bringing  horn  and 
string  sections  into  the  studio.  Under- 
lying their  music  is  the  acoustic  guitar 
and  heavy-handed  percussion  they  are 
noted  for. 

The  lyrics  and  vocals  of  Steve  Kilbey  ■ 
are  as  haunting  as  ever.  In  the  preudo- 
love  ballad  "Tristesse",  pain  and  longing 
are  evident  as  the  character  confides  in 
his  stranger/lover. 

Another  high  point  on  the  album's  first 
side  is  the  track  "Happy  Hunting 


Ground",  an  instrumental  combining  strings 
with  bongo  and  bass  drums.  This  re- 
past goes  down  as  a  well-done  spaghetti 
western  where  the  Indians  completely 
devour  the  cavalry.  A  nice  touch  from  a 
bunch  of  guys  from  down  under. 

A  stand-out  on  side  two  is  "Youth 
Worshipper".  This  cut  features  a  horn 
section  and  sounds  frighteningly  like  the 
Beatles  landed  parts  in  a  southern  death 
cult  opera.  Willing  to  try  anything,  except 
give  up  his  money,  a  wealthy  elderly 
man  is  looking  for  a  way  to  regain  the 
magic  of  youth. 

Lyrically,  the  closing  lines  on  the  al- 
bum's last  cut  might  be  speaking  of 
some  black  prophecy: 

"Oh,  what  an  ending  Baby. 

Promise  you'll  remember  me. 

I  said  I'm  never,  I'm  never 

Coming  back  again". 
With  the  talent  and  quality  found  on 
Heyday,  The  Church  better  come  back 
again.  □ 

Bruce  Hornsby  and  the  Range 

The  Way  It  Is 
RCA 

by  Neil  Godbout 

Listening  to  the  country  western  sound 
of  this  rural  Virginia  band,  one 
can't  help  but  think  of  John  Cougar 
Mellencamp.  However,  Bruce  Hornsby's 
Range  differentiates  itself  from  that  mid- 
American  genre  by  featuring  piano  and 
guitar  on  every  track.  Coupled  with  elec- 
tronic percussion,  the  album  has  an 
interesting  sound.  While  Bruce  Hornsby's 
voice  may  nt)t  be  the  best,  his  piano 
style  is  very  clean  and  sharp. 

The  Way  It  Is  was  almost  completely 
produced  by  Bruce  Hornsby  and  Elliot 
Scheiner.  Three  tracks,  "The  Long  Race". 
"Down  the  Road  Tonight",  and  "The 
River  Runs  Low"  were  produced  by  the 


BRUCE  HORNSBY 

AND  THE  RANGE 


band's  discoverer.  Huey  Lewis.  Except- 
ing "The  Long  Race",  the  other  two  cuts 
are  the  album's  weakest,  sounding  like 
Huey  Lewis  and  the  Range. 

The  lyrics  for  the  album  are  very  well 
done.  They  are  graphic  and  vivid  and, 
along  with  the  music,  create  a  lasting 
image.  To  accent  the  "lonely  vigil"  scene, 
a  picture  of  Virginia's  Chesapeake  Bay 
accompanies  the  lyrics.  The  opening 
song,  "On  The  Western  Skyline"  gives  the 
impression  of  loneliness; 

"A  diesel  rolls  in  silhouette,  eastbound 

Lovers  gtad  the  sun  has  set 

I'm  staring  into  the  twilight 

Wishing  I  could  find  someone  tonight 

I  know  she's  out  there  somewhere 

On  The  Western  Skyline" 

"Skyline".  "Every  Little  Kiss"  (the  al- 
bum's first,single)."  The  Long  Race", 
and  especially  the  title  track.  "The  Way  It 
Is",  are  the  album's  best  works. 

Bruce  Hornsby  and  the  Range  will 
appeal  to  lovers  of  live  music  with  ro- 
bust acoustic  guitar  similar  to  the  recent 
works  of  Tom  Cochrane  and  Red  Rider 
but  with  a  bit  more  of  a  twist.  An  interest- 
ing band.  Bruce  Hornsby  and  the  Range 
have  potential  for  better  work  on  future 
albums.  □ 


SAW  Exhibit  provokes  thought 


by  Linda  Williamson 

Drawing  as  Thinking  is  not  an  ex- 
hibit for  traditionalists  wlio  pre- 
fer life-lil<e  portraits  over  Picasso's 
three-eyed  women.  The  exhibit  on  dis- 
play now  at  the  SAW  Gallery  is  a  collec- 
tion of  abstract  paintings  and  collages 
created  by  seven  regional  artists. 

When  I  first  entered  the  show,  I  felt 
like  1  was  flipping  through  an  artist's 
sketch  pad  of  incomplete  drawings.  As  1 
scanned  the  stark  white  walls  covered 
with  seemingly  aimless  scribbles  and  in- 
comprensible  collages,  my  first  instinct 
was  to  leave. 

I  didn't.  Instead  I  wandered  through 
the  gallery  and  waited  for  the  rough 
shapes  to  come  into  focus.  I  realized  these 
works  deserved  a  second  glance. 

The  artists:  Tim  desClouds,  Diane 
Genier,  Greg  Harvey  Farouk  Kaspaules, 
Blair  Sharpe,  Janet  Taylor  and  Carla  White- 
side, have  created  works  that  require 
thought  rather  than  instant  recognition. 


Two  of  the  exhibits  are  outstanding. 
Carta  Whiteside  has  created  an  untitled 
clay-on-paper  composition.  Working  on 
seven  separate  panels,  clay  is  swiried  in 
various  shades  of  brown  into  the  rocky . 
surface  of  a  moon  or  deserted  planet. 
The  surface  seems  to  smoulder  as  it  rises 
and  dips  into  craters. 

Diane  Genier's  dancing  figures  are 
painted  in  black  directly  onto  the  white 
gallery  walls,  around  windows  and  over 
radiators.  The  misty  whirling  figures 
emit  an  eerie  sense  of  calm  as  they  per- 
form a  ritual  birth  and  death. 

But  while  Whiteside's  and  Genier's 
displays  are  intriguing.  Blair  Sharpe's 
messy  graph-like  painting  is  a  disappoint- 
ment. Sharpe.  a  well  established  Ottawa 
artist,  has  created  a  jumble  of  lines  and 
squares  that  1  could  easily  have  doodled 
while  talking  on  the  phone.  However, 
Sharpe  doesn't  consider  this  a  flaw. 
"This  work  is  not  about  being  finished," 
says  Sharpe.  "It  is  about  change  and 
decision  making." 


Tim  desClouds'  collage  deserves  men- 
tion for  its  utter  absurdity  "Devoid  of 
Life;  Birth  of  a  Fish,"  is  an  insane  jumble 
of  heavy  duty  plastic  sheeting,  kinder- 
garten-style paint  drippings,  and  toy  cows. 
The  dead  fish  dangling  from  the  leg  of 
a  headless  Barbie  doll  looks  like  the  work 
of  a  masochistic  child. 

The  other  three  works  hover  in  the 
realm  of  mediocrity  Farouk  Kaspaules' 
abstract  painting  "Mirage"  would  make  a 
great  poster  for  my  bedroom,  but  is  not 
a  great  work  of  art. 

Greg  Harvey's  collages  resemble  every- 
thing and  nothing  at  the  same  time. 
Whether  it  is  a  balloon  over  Lake  Ontario 
or  an  upside-down  schooner  is  hard  to 
decipher. 

Finally  Janet  Taylor's  block  paintings 
were  simply  uninteresting. 

Drawing  as  Thinking  will  be  on  dis- 
play at  the  SAW  Gallery  until  Septem- 
ber 26.  □ 
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SPEED  READING 

&  Study  Skills 


READ  MORE  QUICKLY  &  MORE  EFFECTIVELY! 

This  course,  sponsored  by  CUSA,  is  guaranteed  to  at  least  double  your  reading  speed 
with  good  comprehension  and  recall! 

Come  to  a  Free  Information  Lecture! 
AT  CARLETON  UNIVERSITY 


MONDAY 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 


3:00  PM 
7:30  PM 
3:00  PM 
7:30  PM 
2:30  PM 
7:30PM 
4:00  PM 
7:30  PM 
2:00  PM 
10:30  AM 

CLASSES  START: 
The  week  of 

Sept.  29  -  Oct.  4 


SEPT.  15  &  22 
SEPT.  15  &  22 
SEPT.  16  &  23 
SEPT.  16  &  23 
SEPT.  17  &  24 
SEPT.  17  &  24 
SEPT.  18  &  25 
SEPT.  18  &  25 
SEPT.  19  &  26 
SEPT  20  &  27 


ARTS  TOWER 
ARTS  TOWER 
SOUTHAM 
HERZBERG 
ARTS  TOWER 
ARTS  TOWER 
ARTS  TOWER 
HERZBERG 
ARTS  TOWER 
MACKENZIE 


408 
408 
409 
256 
301 
301 
401 
256 
305 
206 


COURSE  FEE: 

Students  $65 
Non-Students  $70 


The  courses  continue  on  the  same  schedule  as  the  introductory  lectures,  at  the  same  locations  and  class  times. 
The  course  consists  of  one  2-hour  class  per  week  for  5  weeks. 
REGISTRATION:  Register  at  an  Introductory  Lecture,  or  at  the  CUSA  office. 
INFORMATION:  CUSA  564-4380  or  HARRIS  INSTITUTE  234-7533 
Ttus  course  is  given  by  ttie  Harris  Inslitute  of  Speedreading  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Carleton  U  Students  Assoc.  &  Student  Federation  of  U.  of  O, 
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ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITING 


The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus 

Room  508,  Unicentre 
your  campus  placement  service 


For  graduating  students  only.  Employers 
will  be  interviewing  on  campus  for  per- 
manent full  time  positions  available  in 
April  or  May  1987.  Dates  unless 
specified  refer  to  deadlines. 
For  information  about  the  type  of  posi- 
tions available,  how  to  apply  and  where 
to  find  more  about  the  companies  please 
make  sure  to  read  the  "CEC  Weekly 
Bulletin"  published  every  Monday  and 
posted  in  the  CEC-OC  and  across  Cam- 
pus. 

Here  is  a  list  of  upcoming  deadlines  for 
recruiting  employers.,. 

•  September  30  -  Office  of  the 
Auditor  General.  Professional  Auditing 
-  Student-in-Accounts  program. 

•  October  3  -  Department  of  Na- 
tional Defence.  All  sciences,  computer 
science  and  maths,  engineering,  interna- 
tional relations,  military  history  and 
operational  research,  political  science, 
psychology,  sociology  and  statistics. 

•  October  2  -  Thorne  Ernst  &  Whin- 
ney.  Commerce:  accounting.  '  Informa- 
tion session  for  all  interested  accounting 
students  to  be  held  Monday  Sept.  29th 
at  1:00  pm-  Locations  to  be  posted. 

•  Touche  Ross  &  Co.  (Ottawa).- 
Deadline  not  yet  estabHshed.  Com 
merce:  Accounting. 

•  October  2  -  Touche  Ross  &  Co. 
(Toronto).  Commerce:  Accounting. 

•  October  3  -  Bank  of  Canada.  Com- 
puter science  and  commerce  [Info 
Systems). 


•  October  6  -  Bell  Northern 
Research  Ltd.  Electrical  engineering: 
electronics  &  systemSj  computer  science. 

•  October  7  -  Geo.  A.  Welch  &  Com- 
pany. Commerce:  accounting  &  other 
disciplines  with  minimum  of  30  C.I.C.A. 
credits  upon  graduation. 

•  October  7  -  Ward  Mallette 
Chartered  Accountants.  Commerce 
■accounting,  other  disciplines  with  a 
minimum  of  39  C.I.C.A.  credits  upon 
graduation.  Information  session  is  ten- 
tatively scheduled  for  Friday  October  3 
at  1:30  pm  -  location  to  be  announced. 

•  October  7  -  Coopers  &  Lybrand. 
Commerce  -  Accounting  and  other 
disciplines  will  be  considered  if  they  can 
demonstrate  a  sincere  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  public  accounting. 

•  October  8  -  Peat  Marwick  Mit- 
chell &  Co.  Ottawa  and  other  locations 
except  Toronto.  Commerce  -  Accoun- 
ting. 

•  October  8  -  Peat  Marwick  Mit- 
chell &  Co.  Toronto  office.  Commerce 
-  Accounting. 

•  October  9  -  Northern  Telecom 
Canada  Ltd.  Engineering,  commerce: 
Info  systems  and  computer  science. 

•  October  31  -  1986-87  Public  Ser- 
vice Commission.  Post  secondary 
recruitment  programme.  AppHcation  kits 
are  now  available  at  the  Employment 
Centre.  Based  on  projections  by  govern- 
ment department  of  the  86-87  hiring 
needs,  the  PSC  will  accept  applications 
from  graduating  students  or  alumni  in 
the  following  disciplines:  administration 


-  business/public,  commerce,  computer 
science,  economics,  engineering,  library 
science,  mathematics/statistics  and  law. 
NOTE:  Applicants  seeking  admission  to 
the  Financial  Administration  Group  (FI) 
must  write  the  Financial  Administration 
Test  of  Technical  Knowledge,  to  be  held 
on  Thursday,  November  13  at  7  pm  - 
location  to  be  announced. 

•  October  15  -  External  Affairs. 
Foreign  Service  Office  Recruitment.  FS 
exam  will  be  written  on  October  25  at 
9:00  am.  Location  to  be  announced. 
NB:  Briefing  sessions  re  OCR  and  job 
search  for  graduating  students  will 
be  posted  and  announced  in  class. 
Sessions  for  engineering,  commerce, 
public  administration,  computer 
science,  sciences  and  geology  and 
general  arts.  Students  from  other 
disciplines  are  welcome  to  attend 
any  session. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  graduates  looking  for  permanent  full 
time  employment  and  undergraduates 
looking  for  part  time  employment.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  positions  available; 
for  others  be  sure  to  come  in  and  check 
our  boards  regularly. 

PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Junior  Programmer:  Must  have  a 
mathematics  or  computer  science 
degree.  Knowledge  of  "C"  language  and 
"Unix"  operating  system.  Must  have 
basics  in  French,  preferrably  bilingual. 
No  experience  necessary.  Refer  to  Order 

No.  s-ns. 


•  Sales  Representative:  Business  or 
science  degree.  Enthusiastic,  agressive- 
person  to  represent  Eastern  Ontario  in 
the  Consumer  Health  Care  Division. 
Sales  experience  would  be  a  strong  asset. 
Deadline  for  applications:  September  25, 
12  noon.  Refer  to  Order  No.  S-Ul. 
Computer  Programmer:  Computer 
Science  grad.  4  months  term  position  to 
do  application  programming  in  "C" 
language.  Refer  to  Order  No.  S-74.. 

•  Consultant:  Bio-chemistry,  physics  or 
food  science  graduate.  Office  skills.  To 
review  labels  and  product  formulation. 
$18,000  a  year.  Refer  to  Order  No. 
S-115, 

PART-TIME  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Bank  Tellers:  Thursday  and  Friday 
evenings  4  pm  to  8  pm  and  Saturdays  9 
am  to  3  pm.  Previous  experience  would 
be  an  asset.  Bilingual  preferred.  $6.83  an 
hour.  Refer  to  Order  No.  S-124. 

•  Business  Manager:  Commerce  or 
economics  student  preferred  but  not 
essential.  Ability  to  sell,  personable, 
outgoing,  flexible  and  honest.  Part  time. 
Hours  are  flexible.  Evenings  and 
weekends.  Starting  at  $5.50  an  hour  plus 
commission,  Refer  to  Order  No.  S-136. 

•  Sample  Prep.  Technician:  Geology 
student.  Duties  include  crushing  and 
pulverizing  rocks,  screening  soil 
samples.  Approx.  20  hours  a  week.  2 
shifts  7  am  to  7  pm  or  7  pm  to  7  am. 
$4.50  an  hour  during  training  period. 
Refer  to  Order  No.  S-7, 


Visit  the  C.E.C.O.C.  Monday  to  Friday  8am-4pm 

for  employment  information  and  assistance 
Space  for  this  advertisement  provided  courtesy  of  CUSA 
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OTTAWA  ALIVE 


by  Sonya  Jampolsky 


1" hursday  September  18 

Are  you  a  television  commercial  fanatic. 
If  so  it's  ok  to  admit  it  today  because 
the  Towne  is  screening  the  International 
Ad  Festival  at  9:30.  If  you  miss  tonight's 
show,  don't  despair  it  will  play  again  to- 
morrow at  7:30. 

Rivaling  the  Towne  is  the  Mayfair, 
showing  Brazil,  tonight  at  8:50. 

If  you  need  a  chuckle,  Tony  Moles- 
worth,  Steve  Shuster  and  Howard  Bus- 
gang  are  performing  at  Yuk  Yuk's  through 
till  Sept.  20.  That's  at  88  Albert  St. 

The  Great  Canadian  Theatre  Company 
continues  its  presentation  of  David 
French's  Salt  Water  Moon  until  the  27th. 
It's  playing  at  910  Gladstone. 

Friday  September  19 

For  the  more  civilized,  the  Canadian 
Museum  of  Civilization  is  exhibiting  32 
reproductions  of  Chinese  Bronzes  from 
the  Beijing  Palace  Museum.  This  dis- 
play runs  until  October  13  at  the  CMC. 
That's  on  the  corner  of  Metcalfe  and 
McLeod. 

Back  on  campus,  Screaming  Blue  Mes- 
siahs play  Porter  Hall  at  8pm.  Tickets 
for  the  licenced  show  are  $9  and  available 
at  Shake  Records  and  Uniticket. 

Saturday  September  20 

For  garage  sale  junkies.  Amnesty  In- 
ternational is  holding  a  "Giant  Garage 
Sale"  from  9am  to  3pm  at  260  Sunnyside. 
Treasures  include  clothing,  books,  hcuse- 


Somantt,  Fraidi-Caiadiin  rock  opera  plap  at  the  MAC  next  week. 


Recently  named  chairman  of  the  Rock 
'n'  Roll  Hall  of  Fame,  Ahmet  Ertegun, 
talks  about  his  career  on  CBC's  The  Radio 
Show  at  1pm.  This  weekly  series  of 
interviews  with  Atlantic  Records  founder 
will  continue  until  Oct.  25. 

Premiering  this  evening  at  7:30  and 
continuing  tomorrow  at  9:30  is  Kerouac, 
a  docu-drama  of  the  writer's  life.  That's  at 
hold  goods  and  other  priceless  gems, 
the  Towne. 


Sunday  September  21 

For  all  you  aspiring  actors  and  actresses, 
it's  your  last  chance  to  audition  for 
"When  You're  a  Somebody,"  a  comedy  put 
on  by  the  Fine  Arts  Committee.  Audi- 
tions are  by  appointment  so  call  ahead, 
564-6343/3847  or  233-2558. 

The  Acoustic  Waves  Evening  Concert 
Series  kicks  off  with  Scott  Merritt  fea- 
turing his  newMerritt  featuring  his  new 


album,  "Gravity  is  Mutual!'  Tickets  for 
the  performance  at  910  Gladstone  are  $10 
and  ,$12. 

Monday  September  22 

The  NAC  begins  its  dance  season  with 
Carolyn  Carlson,  a  french  modem  dancer. 
Her  solo  Blue  Lady  will  bring  her  on 
stage  at  8:30pm. 

Wednesday  September  24 

For  something  a  little  bit  different,  the 
NAC  is  featuring  StarMania,  a  French- 
Canadian  rock  opera.  The  show  continues 
through  the  27  and  stars  Hull  actress- 
singer  Isabel  Begin. 

Thursday  September  25 

Do  you  wonder  what  happened  to  the 
"two-metre,  nineteenth  century  rondel" 
that  once  topped  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady 
of  Sacred  He.'irt  Convent''  Well  wonder 
no  more,  it  is  on  display  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  National  Gallery  at  25  Elgin 
St. 

For  the  more  philosophical,  an  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Nietzsche  starts 
today  until  Sept.  28.  For  more  information 
call  745-3205/0877. 

Caution!!!  Before  you  clean  out  your 
fridge,  go  see  the  Attack  of  the  Killer 
Tomatoes.  It's  showing  tonight  at  7:00  at 
the  Towne.  So  consider  yourself  fore- 
wamedr 

Bet  you  didn't  know  or  care  that. . 
The  population  of  Bedrock  is  2560. 


PART-TIME 
MATURE  STUDENTS 
CENTRE  COORDINATOR 


20  hours  per  week 
starting  October  6,  1986 


•  responsible  for  maintaining  tlie  Mature 
Students'  Centre 

•  responsible  for  clerical  and  administrative 

duties  . 

•  responsible  for  social  &  counselling  duties 

•  full  job  description  available 


Application  Deadline  Sept.  29  at  4:30 
For  more  information  contact  Don  Grant 
564-4380  or  come  to  the  CUSA  office, 
401  Unicentre 


HCLfu  y 


DANSE  BAR 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  BAR  WITH 
THE  LARGEST  DANCE  FLOOR  IN  OTTAWA-HULL. 


SUNDAY  TO  WEDNESDAY 

2  for  ONE 


SUNDAY  TO  THURSDAY 

ALL  NITE  LONG 

(BARSTOCK  &  BEER  ONLY) 


75  PROMENADE  DU  PORTAGE  HULL 

Club  also  available  for  private  and  semi  private  parties. 
For  more  Info  call  Yves  at  771-0396. 
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appriiach  will  work,  but  the  plan  is  ambi- 
tious and  attempts  to  offer  something 
for  all  aces  and  interests. 

A(  rordnie  In  Frstival  Executive  Pro- 
ducer IVt.-r  ll.n  ris,  "the  whole  idea  of 
the  fesli\-,il  Is  lo  L;e!  pfople  used  to  the 
idea  of  yninj;  out  and  spending  money 
on  Ihe  arts  in  Ottawa.  Let's  make  it  as 
attractive  to  the  masses  as  possible." 

Harris  is  optimistic  this  year's  festival 
will  triple  lasi  vear's  turnout  and  briuR 
Ihe  .Ills  In  .III  esliinated  L'O.IHIO  pe..ple. 

"The  length  Is  to  m;ike  it  easier  for 
everybody.  Let's  take  it  easy.  Why  the 
big  rush?  You  have  to  take  the  pace  of 
autumn,"  says  Harris.  Esoterics  aside, 
Harris  admits  the  reason  for  the  extended 
dates  lies  in  the  perennial  problem  that 
people  don't  get  moving  too  fast  in  Ottawa." 

True  to  the  cause  of  increased  accessi- 
bility, the  '86  festival  has  integrated  all 
artistic  media  into  a  city-wide,  multi-venue 
event.  "By  using  catchy  names  and 
different  venues  we're  hoping  we  can  get 
more  people  interested,"  says  Harris. 

Will  the  push  for  attendance  figures 
infringe  on  the  creative  ingenuity  of  the 
festival?  "No,  not  at  all,"  Harris  says, 
"figur  es  don't  do  much  for  the  arts.  We 
have  a  lineup  that  balances  content  and 
quality." 

Scanning  the  festival  calendar,  the  mass 
appeal  philosophy  is  instantly  evident. 
Obscure  Ottawa  talent  is  scheduled  along- 
side nationally  renowned  artists.  The 
overlap  and  interaction  of  various  media 
shows  an  inclination  to  not  only  provide 
entertainment,  but  also  to  challenge  and 
stimulate  the  audiences.  There's  enough 
going  on  to  satisfy  the  need  to  observe 
both  the  familiar  and  unfamiliar. 

New  this  year  is  Festival  Tabloid,  an 
mformative  journal  that  explains  events 
in  detail  and  provides  background  infor- 
mation on  the  artists  involved.  The 
tabloid  is  like  a  festival  program  but  ex- 
cels because  its  personality  profiles  are 
illuminating  and  interesting.  The  potential 
to  lose  the  individual  in  an  undertaking 
as  grand  as  the  Festival  of  the  Arts  is  a 
constant  threat,  yet  through  the  tabloid, 
Ihe  artists  are  interviewed  and  given  hu- 
man voices  to  accompany  their  creative 
voices. 


Festival  Tabloid  is  not  only  an  over- 
view of  what's  happening  between  Sep- 
tember 18  and  October  4,  but  is  an  overview 
of  the  evolution  and  current  state  of  the 
arts  in  Ottawa,  ft  is  of  particular  interest 
because  of  Ottawa's  artistic  reputation  — 
stuck  between  the  cultural  and  artistic 
hotbeds  of  Montreal  and  Toronto,  Ot- 
tawa is  often  written  off  as  a  cold,  emo- 
tionless city  where  culture  is  either 
talked  about  as  an  element  of  nationalism 
or  consumed  like  yogurt. 

The  Festival  of  the  Arts,  through  its 
tabloid  publication  and  its  scheduled 
happenings,  breaks  that  image  and  in  the 
process  increases  the  credibility  of 
Ottawa  as  a  cultural  centre.  For  two  and  a 
half  weeks  Ottawa  is  being  served  cul- 
ture and  art  on  a  silver  platter.  The  menu 
looks  appetizing  and  the  portions  large. 

All  events  are  comprised  within  sepa- 
rate groupings  with  an  opening  extrava- 
ganza and  a  grand  finale.  The  Festival 
Overture,  in  the  Rideau  Centre,  features 
dance  by  the  innovative  Le  Groupe  de  la 
Place  Royale  and  PM  Jazz.  It  also  will 
preview  coming  events  and  introduce  fes- 
tival organizers. 

Experience  Cinevideo  links  events  fea- 
turing local  and  national  film  makers 
and  video  artists.  Screenings  include  fea- 
ture films,  nature  films  and  music  and 
conceptual  art  videos. 

Festival  Chorals  is  a  series  of  concerts 
by  five  Ottawa  choirs.  This  series  is 
highlighted  by  the  cultural  diversity  of- 
fered, including  choirs  of  Polish,  Ger- 
man, Dutch  and  Welsh  heritage.  Canadian 
Bank  Notes  is  a  concert  series  that 
acknowledges  our  national  talents.  Music 
m  the  styles  of  contemporary  classical, 
jazz  and  folk-rock  will  be  performed  in 
free  noon  hour  concerts. 

Selectively  chosen  from  over  100  ap- 
plicants. 19  Ottawa  area  artists  will  be 
exhibiting  their  creations  in  Circa  '86,  a 
multi  media  display  of  visual  art.  Draw- 
ing, painting,  sculpture,  photography  and 
installation  art  make  up  the  exhibit. 

Wordworks  is  an  attempt  to  promote 
different  approaches  to  literature.  It  ex- 
plores "non-book  poetry",  perfoimance  po- 
etry and  Will  feature  a  series  of  readings 
by  five  Canadian  women  writers  called 
Women's  Writes. 

Of  special  note  is  a  performance  adap- 
tation  of  Ottawa  writer  Ronnie  Brown's. 


lM  oh, 

/ 


On  Falling  Bodies.  This  event  was  the 
most  highly  budgeted  in  the  festival 
and  features  video,  audio  tracks  and  live 
actors  in  a  unique  poetry  reading. 

The  country  heritage  of  the  Ottawa 
Valley  is  show-cased  in  Valley  Jambo- 
ree. The  one  day  celebration  will  close  off 
part  of  the  Byward  Market  for  a  down 
home  hoe-down  with  country  music,  square 
dancing  and  good  eats.  In  a  similar 
vein.  Harvest  Folklore  Day  involves  the 
legends  and  lore  of  the  old  country. 
Story  tellers  and  traditional  musicologists 
will  bridge  the  gap  between  bygone 
days  and  1986. 

Upstarts  caters  directly  to  Ottawa  youth 
by  combining  politics,  comedy,  fashion, 
music,  graffiti  and  who  knows  what  else 
into  one  free  for  all.  The  talents  of 
young  artists  will  be  on  display  for  this 
event. 

A  curated  exhibit  of  the  work  of  local 
craftspeople  will  be  the  focus  of  Kraft- 
werk.  The  eight  artists  involved  have  the 
credentials  and  the  hours  behind  their 
work  to  ensure  a  quality  display. 

Guided  tours  of  Ottawa's  outdoor  sculp- 
tures will  be  hosted  by  art  community 
guides  and  local  media  personalities.  The 


five  tours  will  explain  the  history  of  the 
more  visible  pieces  of  outdoor  art.  There 
are  also  tours  of  the  studios  of  several 
Ottawa  artists.  This  experience  should 
appeal  to  both  artists  and  patrons  of  the 
arts,  giving  them  an  inside  look  at  the 
creative  process  and  a  chance  to  meet 
the  artists  themselves. 

Included  in  the  festival  is  a  special 
children's  week  that  will  utilize  mime, 
magic,  music,  puppetry,  dance,  video  and 
film  to  enrapture  the  minds  of  the  young. 
This  week  allows  kids  hands-on  experi- 
ence with  certain  art  disciplines. 

On  Stage  Ottawa  is  a  collection  of 
individual  events  that  integrate  exhib- 
its, concerts,  open  houses  and  workshops 
under  the  wide  umbrella  of  the  festival. 

For  the  finale,  festival  planners  have 
scheduled  an  avant  garde  fashion  show 
to  show  the  work  of  three  Ottawa  fashion 
designers  and  a  showcase  of  avant  garde 
hair  styles. 

The  Skit  Row  Comedy  Troupe  will 
also  present  a  comedy  piece. 

The  Festival  and  finale  will  end  with  a 
dance  featuring  the  music  of  Ottawa 
band  The  Human  Tripods.  □ 
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Carleton  Night  at  the  Forum!  1 

1            EDMONTON  OILERS  j 

O                                 vs.  1 

Stanley  Cup  Champions  1 

m 

^         MONTREAL  CANADIENS  1 

*                      Saturday  Oct.  11.  1986  1 
Q                           Montreal  Forum  1 
Bus  Packages  $40.00  (at  the  Unicentre  Store)  1 

 MOLSON  1 

CONFIRMED  FOR  PANDA! 


Q 

U 
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LOU  REED 

w/  special  guests: 
THE  SMITHERINES 

TUESDAY  OCT.  14,  8:30pm 
OTTAWA  CONGRESS  CENTRE 
Tickets:  $13.50  (C.U.I.D.) 
$17.50  (others) 

■  CUID  tickets  at  the  Unicentre  Store. 

■  Other  tickets  at  Uniticket  Outlets. 

ON  SALE  NOW! 

LOU  REED  makes  his  FIRST  and 
possibly  ONLY  appearance  in  OTTAWA 


NEW! 
SPOONS 

w/  special  guests: 

GRAPES  OF  WRATH 

FRIDAY  OCT.  17,  8pm 
PORTER  HALL 
Tickets:  $6.00  (C.U.I.D.) 

$7.50  (guests) 
■  Available  at  the  Unicentre  Store. 
-  On  Sale  Monday  Sept.  29. 


ID 

o 
o 

2 
(f) 


LICENSED  - 


Oct.  14. 


I.D.  REQUIRED. 


NEW! 

Every  Thursday  at  Noon 

CUSA  will  present  a 
FREE  concert  in  Oliver's 
FOLK,  JAZZ.  ROCK.  BLUES,  COMEDY 
Stuff  that  will  tickle 
the  taste  buds  of  all! 
CHECK  IT  OUT! 
Thursday  Oct.  2 
THE  SHUFFLE  DEMONS  -  JAZZ 
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design  by  Tina  Gmener 
lames  Hrynyshyn 
Thanks  Char,  Au,  dB,  and  Gn!g,  lor  all  your  support.  Good  night. 

Pnests  and  annibals,  pi^histonc  animals 
Evetybody  happy  as  the  staff  goes  home... 

The  story  so  lac.  FreeSpeechPerson  has  reassessed  h.s  views  on 
alkjwing  people  to  play  Corey  Han  in  the  office,  and  is  now  willing 
to  admit  that,  in  such  cases,  death  might  indeed  be  too  good  for 
them.  Meanwhile,  the  B  C.  Uons  have  been  turrod  down  ,n  their 
bid  to  sign  Paul  Q  Tarlick  as  a  linebacker,  and  the  Canadian  lung 
Association  has  asked  E.alted  Galactic  Photon  Commander  lynn 
uon  t-gfre-me-that-realwomeo-crap"  Startlaster  to  wme  all  o( 
their  editonals  in  the  lutote  Meanwhile.  Deputy  Commander  ami 
Prodoction  Poobah  Tina  Centauri  »  pondenng  airVushing 
everyone  s  photos  to  make  them  baM.  Details  ne«t  week. 


NEWS 


South  African  links  debate:  resolved 


by  Wren  Foster 

The  controversial  issue  of  CUSA's  links 
to  South  Africa  has  been  settled  after  months 
of  heated  and,  at  times,  bitter  debate.  ■ 

At  Monday's  council  meeting  a  series  of 
motions  resulted  in  a  decision  to  remove 
Rothman's  cigarettes  from  the  Unicentre 
store.  A  plan  to  hold  a  referendum  on  the 
issue  of  links  with  apartheid  was  rejected. 

A  motion  of  action  that  kept  the  ciga- 
rettes off  the  shelves  expired  April  30, 
1986.  In  May,  CUSA  postponed  the  deci- 
sion on  whether  to  reinstate  the  Rothman's 
boycott  because  many  of  the  councillors 
had  moved  elsewhere  for  the  summer. 

At  the  same  time.  President  Robe  Haller 
said  the  question  of  removing  the  ciga- 
rettes, which  include  Rothman's,  Number 
7,  and  Craven  A,  might  be  taken  to  a 
referendum  this  fall. 

But  in  an  emotional  two-and-a-half-hour 
debate,  Haller  argued  against  a  referen- 
dum, calling  it  expensive,  time-consuming, 
and  irresponsible.  "I  don't  want  to  see  us 
become  a  referendum  council,  where  we 
throw  back  at  the  students  anything  we 
can't  solve  ourselves,"  he  said. 

Much  of  the  controversy  at  the  meeting 
centered  around  arts  and  social  sciences  rep 
Paul  Gross'  proposal  to  send  the  question  of 
a  referendum  to  a  committee  for  consideration. 

Gross  proposed  the  committee  consist 
of  five  councillors  and  be  open  to  all  stu- 
dents and  campus  groups  for  input.  The 
committee  would  then  recommend  to  CUSA 
whether  a  referendum  would  be  feasible 
and  worthwhile. 

During  the  debate  on  the  proposal,  a 
number  of  councillors  challenged  CUSA's 
right  or  ability  to  decide  the  issue  of  a 
boycott  without  student  input.  Some  ar- 
gued that  as  elected  representatives  they 
were  entitled  to  vote  on  any  issue  concern- 
ing students,  while  others  said  the  apar- 
thied  question  was  too  important  and 
contentious  for  council  on  its  own. 

"This  is  a  decision  that  can't  be  made  by 
30  people  — it's  impossible,"  said  Gross. 

Haller  said  he  was  "very  opposed  to 
taking  the  affair  to  a  referendum .  .  -  it's 
going  to  take  a  lot  of  money,  a  lot  of  time, 
and  a  lot  of  effort." 

He  said  CUSA  established  its  priorities 
at  an  executive  retreat  last  weekend  and  he 
is  more  concerned  with  pertinent  educa- 
tional issues  than  international  ones. 

However.  CUSA  executives  were  di- 
vided on  the  issue  of  a  referendum.  Both 
VP  Executive  Henry  Johnson  and  VP  Inter- 
nal Don  Grant  opposed  Haller's  position. 

"I  ran  with  Robe  on  the  same  slate,  but 
I'm  totally  opposed  to  him  on  this  issue," 


STUDENT 
REP.  OFFICE 


CUSA  President  Robe  Haller  (centre)  argued  againn  an  apartheid  referendum  at  Mondays  long-anticipated  Council  meeting. 


said  Grant.  "It's  the  first  time  I've  seen 
people  stop  and  listen  to  us,"  he  added, 
referring  to  the  importance  of  the  question. 

Johnson  said  CUSA  "has  been  so  pa- 
thetic and  waffled  so  long  on  this  issue"  it 
should  let  the  students  decide. 

Several  onlooking  students  also  spoke 
at  the  meeting.  Sulley  Gariba,  coordinator 
of  the  International  Students  Centre,  ar- 
gued CUSA's  mandate  should  be  broader, 
to  reflect  the  purpose  of  education. 

"Yes,  university  is  about  underfunding 
and  about  sitting  in  the  aisles  for  your  class 
and  about  library  hours,  but  it  is  also  about 
the  sensitization  of  the  students'  minds." 
said  Gariba. 

He  said  he  supported  a  referendum  as  a 
way  to  educate  the  student  body  on  the 
subject  of  apartheid.  "We  shouldn't  mind 
the  expense  of  the  referendum." 

Hein  Marais.  a  member  of  the  Carleton 
Anti-Apartheid  Group  (CAAG),  said  "when 


I  was  in  university  in  South  Africa  I  heard  a 
lot  of  the  same  things  that  have  been  going 
on  around  this  table  tonight.  1  heard  a  lot  of 
people  saying  'It's  not  our  problem,  leave  it 
to  the  government."  And  I  see  a  lot  of  people 
disagreeing  with  apartheid,  but  not  show- 
ing a  willingness  to  do  anything  about  it." 

When  debate  was  finished,  the  motion 
to  send  the  referendum  question  to  a  com- 
mittee was  defeated  14  to  12,  witli  one 
member  abstaining. 

Council  then  turned  to  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  South  African-linked  pro- 
ducts. The  only  products  with  obvious  links 
were  Rothmans  brand  cigarettes. 

Carling  O'Keefe  was  also  linked  to  the 
sam'e  South  African  shareholder,  but  the 
connection  was  found  to  be  more  compli- 
cated. A  motion  to  add  their  name  to  the 
proposal  was  defeated  25  to  0,  with  two 
abstentions. 

Council  then  passed  a  motion  of  policy 


to  sever  all  economic  links  with  South 
Africa.  The  motion  commits  CUSA  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  of  its  corporate  hold- 
ings and  divest  from  any  company  affliated 
with  South  Africa. 

The  motion  was  carried  15  to  12,  with 
one  abstention. 

The  uncertainty  of  Carling  O'Keefe's 
connection,  however,  demonstrated  the  rul- 
ing is  subject  to  interpretation. 

As  a  motion  of  action,  the  ban  will  start 
immediately  and  be  in  effect  until  the  end  of 
the  school  year  when  council  will  again 
have  to  decide  whether  to  ban  the  cigarettes. 

The  cigarettes  now  on  sale  at  the  Uni- 
centre store  will  remain  until  they  are  sold. 
But  Gross  said  he  will  suggest  at  the  next 
CUSA  meeting  that  the  profits  from  those 
cigarettes  go  to  CAAG  for  a  public  educa- 
tion campaign.  □ 


Southam  evacuated  as  security  checks  for  bomb 


Scudenis  were  torced  to  wait  outside  white  police  search  lof  a  bomb  yettenfay  morning. 


by  David  Wylynko 

Hundreds  of  students  streamed  out  of 
Southam  Hall  Wednesday  morning  on  the 
heels  of  an  anonymous  bomb  threat. 

A  male  caller,  who  phoned  CHRO-TV 
sometime  before  10:00  am  yesterday,  told 
receptionist  Maureen  Vallentine  he  was 
from  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
and  that  "Southam  Hall  at  Carleton  Univer- 
sity is  going  to  blow  up." 

The  building  was  evacuated  shortly  af- 
terwards by  Ottawa  Police  and  Carleton 
security,  who  then  undertook  a  two  hour 
search  for  the  bomb.  Nothing  was  found. 

As  throngs  of  students  mingled  around 
outside  the  building,  Carleton's  chief  secu- 
rity officer  Sam  Grant  used  a  blowhom  to 
assure  them  a  complete  search  would  be 
conducted  and  not  to  be  concerned  about 


belongings  left  inside. 

"We  thought  it  was  a  fire  alarm  so  we 
just  left  everything  and  walked  away,"  said 
Cathy  Campbell,  a  third  year  history  and 
english  student  who  was  in  a  class  in  Southam 
at  the  time. 

"When  you're  in  the  capital  city  why 
would  yoLi  bomb  Carleton, "she  added.  "I 
mean,  when  you  have  the  Parliament  build- 
ings five  minutes  away  ,  . " 

The  bomb  threat  was  the  second  di- 
rected against  Southam  in  two  years,  said 
Larry  Munn,  a  technician  at  Instructural 
Media  Services.  Munn  called  the  process 
for  dealing  with  such  threats  "pretty  sys- 
tematic. We  just  lock  the  doors  and  leave." 

Security  Services  reported  the  search 
ended  shortly  before  noon  and  Southam 
Hall  went  back  to  business  as  usual.  □ 
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WAIT 

Affairs  of  the  Arts 


Poster  Sale  in  the  Tory  Link 
Coming  September  29  to  October  4 
10  am  till  7  pm 


%3  1 


Posters  regular  up  to  $40.00 
As  low  as  $3.50 

Framed  posters  regular  $100.00 
As  low  as  $49.00 
Draw  for  free  framed  poster, 
value  up  to  $100.00 

Quantities  limited 
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Employment  program 
receives  mixed  reviews 


Fomw  Youth  commisnont  Ken  Diydcn:  "Campaigl  is  nowhere  near  its  ultirmte  goal." 


by  Michael  MacDonald  ted  tlie  late  start  undermined  its  potential 

success. 

Despite  a  late  start  and  a  shortage  of       He  said  the  city  of  Hull  didn't  contribute 

money,  the  organizers  of  Ottawa's  experi-  anything  to  the  campaign  because  it  was  so 

mental  youth  employment  program.  Youth  lategettingofftheground."They  wantedto 

Action  '86,  said  Tuesday  it  was  a  tremen-  support  us,  but  the  timing  was  bad,"  he 

dous  success,  creating  close  to  3,000  jobs  said.  "It  caused  significant  problems  when 

this  summer.  we  approached  them." 

The  job  creation  campaign  was  the  brain-       Critics  of  the  program  have  pointed  out 

child  of  former  Ontario  Youth  Commissioner  most  of  the  jobs  the  campaign  has  been 

Ken  Dryden.  Combining  donations  from  given  credit  for  would  have  been  filled  with 

Bell  Canada  and  the  City  of  Ottawa,  the  or  without  Youth  Action, 
campaign  was  set  up  to  supplement  the       Dryden  defended  his  project,  saying 

make-work  programs  and  wage  subsidies  "that's  always  hard  to  determine.  Most  other 

already  provided  by  all  three  levels  of  communities  did  well  this  summer.  ,  we 

government.  just  have  to  determine  how  much  better  the 

Even  though  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  national  capital  did!' 
jobs  went  to  college  and  university  stu-       The  final  report  detailing  employment 

dents,  Dryden  said  none  of  the  positions  statistics  was  not  available  at  press  time, 
were  meant  to  be  career-related.  Like  the  major  corporations,  the  resi- 

"That's  not  consistent  with  the  nature  of  dential  sector  failed  to  provide  the  number 

the  task,"  he  said.  "The  essence  of  summer  of  jobs  projected.  Homeowners  were  expec- 

employment  is  that  there  is  work  to  be  ted  to  hire  500  students,  but  only  110  jobs 

done!'  came  through. 

"Most  students  in  the  national  capital  Cruikshank  said  funding  dried  up  mid- 
get summer  jobs,"  he  said.  "What  was  wan-  way  through  the  campaign  and  the  adver- 
ted was  a  program  that  would  supplement  tising  aimed  at  homeowners  was  cut  back 
the  normal  jobs.  About  12  per  cent  of  when  it  was  needed  most, 
students  here  don't  get  a  job,  and  we  wan-  Dryden  said  he  expects  Youth  Action  to 
ted  to  help  that  group!'  return  to  Ottawa  next  summer  but  the  fu- 

Donald  Cruikshank,t  he  chairman  of  the  ture  of  the  program  remains  doubtful  until  a 

Youth  Action  advisory  committee  and  vice  new  corporate  sponsor  can  be  found  to 

president  of  communications  for  Bell,  said  replace  Bell. 

the  campaign  was  meant  to  help  more  dis-       Cruikshank  said  Bell  will  not  back  the 

advantaged  youth.  "What  we're  talking  ab-  scheme  next  summer  because  he  feels  a 

out  . .  is  the  residue,"  he  said.  new  sponsor  will  be  motivated  to  beat  this 

Organizers  said  the  majority  of  the  jobs,  year's  job  totals, 
close  to  2,500,  came  from  small  and  me-       Youth  Action  '86  cost  Bell  $200,000. 

dium  sized  businesses  and  the  students  More  than  $150,000  came  from  the  federal 

earned  an  average  of  five  dollars  an  hour,  and  provincial  governments  and  the  city  of 

■Major  corporations  were  expected  to  Ottawa  pitched  in  $50,000. 
hire  750  students,  but  only  175  positions        Dryden  said  he  hopes  the  campaign  will 

could  be  found.  "They  made  their  plans  and  become  a  province-wide  venture  next  year 

commitments  before  we  started  the  pro-  and  he  would  like  to  see  it  extend  to  more 

gram,"  said  Cruikshank.  disdvantaged  regions.  "I  would  suspect  that 

The  program  wasn't  launched  until  the  this  campaign  is  nowhere  no  near  its  ulti- 

beginning  of  April,  and  Cruikshank  admit-  mate  goal!'  he  said.  □ 


NEWS 


CUSA removes  offensive  buttons  from  Unicentre 


by  Ariela  Friedmann 

A  Unicentre  vendor  was  told  by  CUSA 
to  remove  four  buttons  from  his  display  last 
week  because  they  were  deemed  to  be 
sexist,  and  in  contravention  of  the  council's 
constitution. 

Three  of  the  buttons  contained  the  fol- 
lowing sayings:  Who's  little  girl  are  you?:  Do 
it  like  they  laiiglil  yoii  in  modellitig  school: 
and  /  knew  my  nil'e  when  she  used  to  be  a  pig. 
The  fourth  button  depicted  a  woman  stand- 
ing in  front  of  a  motorcycle,  backside  to  the 
viewer,  wearing  only  a  black  leather  jacket. 

CUSA  President  Robe  Haller  said  he 
had  the  buttons  removed  after  several  peo- 
ple complained.  "1  made  a  list  of  those  that  I 
found  questionable.  1  asked  my  executive 
what  they  thought  then  I  took  it  down  to  the 
Women's  Centre  and  got  their  opinion!' 

VP  External  Beth  Brown  agreed  with 
the  removal  of  the  buttons.  "I'm  obviously 
very  much  against  the  sale  of  these  sort  of 
items,"  she  said. 

But  Brown  said  despite  CUSA's  policy 
against  sexist  material,  vendors'  wares  are 
not  scrutinized  before  going  on  display.  "We 
tell  them  what  our  guidelines  are.  They  pay 
a  flat  rate  to  rent  the  table  and  it  is  very  easy 
on  the  odd  occasion  for  something  to  slip 
through!' 

After  being  asked  to  remove  the  but- 
tons, vendor  Ronald  Britten  said  "it  really 
doesn't  bother  me.  I'll  just  sell  them  some- 
where else.  Whatever  they  object  to,  1  get 
rid  of.  It's  their  building."  He  added  the 
banned  buttons  "have  always  sold  well.  If 
you're  in  business  you  can't  afford  to  be  a 
moralist  or  you'll  go  broke!' 


A  Unktntre  vendor  was  ordtred  to  remove  a  few  o(  dit  buttons  in  to  display  beause  of  complaints  ihty  were  sexist. 


A  member  of  the  Women's  Centre  col- 
lective, Cathy  Jones,  said  she  acted  on  her 
own  initiative  when  she  complained  about 
the  three  buttons  she  felt  strongest  about. 

Jones  added  she  didn't  complain  about  a 
lot  of  the  buttons  "because  a  lot  of  them 
have  double  meanings  and  you  have  to  be 
really  careful  (when  complaining)  about 
that!' 

Some  of  the  double-meaning  buttons 
pointed  out  by  Jones  were:  Girls,  you're 


eating  all  the  profits:  Bitch  Bitch  Bitch:  and 
On  your  knees. 

One  of  Britten's  employees,  Denis  Klanos, 
was  back  on  campus  Monday  selling  more 
buttons.  Although  the  banned  buttons  were 
not  on  display,  there  were  several  new  ones, 
including  two  which  said:  Big  lime  movie 
producer,  lights  camera  orgy  mi  Yonrfaceor 
mine. 

"We  have  no  way  of  conti;olling  what's 
said  (on  the  buttons)  because  we  buy  in 


bulk,"  said  Klanos.  "We  put  up  what  we 
buy.  I  can't  stop  and  see  what's  going  to  hurt 
some  people!' 

He  also  said  no  one  had  complained  to 
him  about  any  of  the  buttons. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  two  weeks 
CUSA  has  banned  material  from  the  Uni- 
centre due  to  sexist  content.  During  Orien- 
tation week  a  beer  poster  for  Labatt's  Blue 
was  removed.  Q 


Glut  of  sessional  lecturers  targeted  by  budget  cut 


by  Trudy  Deacon 

Carleton's  faculty  of  social  sciences  made 
deep  cuts  to  its  sessional  lecturers  budget 
this  year  in  an  effort  to  swing  the  teaching 
emphasis  back  to  full-time  professors. 

Dennis  Forcese,  Dean  of  social  sciences, 
said  a  glut  of  sessional  lecturers  in  certain 
departments  led  the  faculty  to  reduce  its 
sessional  budget  by  $100,000  this  year. 
The  faculty's  total  sessional  budget  is  now 
about  $350,000. 

Sessional  lecturers  are  part-time  faculty 
members  hired  by  the  university  on  a  term- 
to-term  '  basis.  Most  sesslonals  are  PhD 
students,  or  professionals  who  supplement 
their  jobs  with  part-time  teaching. 

Forcese  said  the  faculty  began  question- 
ing its  use  of  sessionals  about  four  years 
ago.  when  it  discovered  there  were  too 
many  in  some  departments. 

"It  got  so  bad  that  some  students  in  the 
law  department,  for  example,  were  com- 
pleting their  degrees  without  ever  having 
been  taught  by  a  full  professor,"  Forcese 
said. 

The  situation  came  about  because  the 
department  "expanded  very  quickly"  at 
Carleton.  he  said,  adding,  law  has  become  a 
main  target  in  the  campaign  to  raise  the 
number  of  full  professors  in  each  faculty. 

Three  new  full-time  positions  were  cre- 
ated in  the  department  this  year.  Forcese 
said,  but  law  still  engages  the  highest  num- 
ber of  sessionals  (about  25).  while  its  full- 
time  faculty  of  around  20  is  the  smallest  in 
the  social  sciences. 

David  Cray,  President  of  the  Carleton 
University  Academic  Staff  Association 
(CUASA),  said  the  underlying  reason  for 
the  use  of  sessionals  is  underfunding. 

"I  think  the  administration  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  hire  full-time  faculty,  but 
because  the  university  is  beingsqueezed  by 
the  province  it  has  to  hire  as  many  part-time 
people  as  it  can."  he  said. 


Forcese  agreed.  "A  certain  number  of 
sessionals  are  necessary,  but  there  is  also  a 
temptation  in  some  departments  to  resort  to 
using  them  just  as  an  economy!" 

He  added,  employing  sessionals  is  a 
way  of  dealing  with  increasing  enrollment. 
"It's  basic  arithmetic  that  you  can  staff  more 
sections  with  sessionals  than  full-time  facultj^' 

The  average  salary  of  a  full  professor  at 
Carleton  is  $45,000,  while  the  average  ses- 
sional lecturer's  salary  can  range  between 
$2,500  and  $6,000.  Forcese  said. 

In  the  political  science  department,  also, 
increasing  enrollment  and  a  shortage  of 
normal  faculty  has  led  to  a  high  proportion 
of  sessionals  teaching  first  and  second  year 
courses. 

"In  sections  A  to  F  at  the  100-  and 
200-levels,  we  have  to  hire  part-time  lec- 
turers," said  the  department's  chairperson, 
Theresa  Rakowska-Hamistone.  Political  sci- 
ence employs  11  sessionals,  and  has  a 


full-time  faculty  of  37. 

Students  have  varying  opinions  on  the 
value  of  sessionals.  Carolyn  Adolph,  a 
fourth-year  journalism/political  science  stu- 
dent, and  a  NUG  rep  during  1984/85. 


described  a  sessional  lecturer  who  taught 
her  in  a  Canadian  government  course  last 
year  as  "the  worst  lecturer  in  the  worid." 

"He  used  sentences  which  were  not 
even  grammatically  correct,  and  made  a  lot 
of  factual  errors."  she  said,  adding,  "he 
couldn't  communicate  his  enthusiasm  or  his 
knowledge  of  the  job  to  us.  He  was  very 
poor  at  explaining  ideas!' 

But  another  student  enrolled  in  a  differ- 
ent section  of  the  same  course  (also  taught 
by  a  sessional)  had  a  much  more  positive 
experience. 

Ken  Bush,  a  fourth-year  Asian  studies 
major,  called  the  sessional  who  taught  his 
section  a  "first-rate  teacher,  truly  exceptional!' 

Bush  said  sessionals  can  sometimes  be 
better  than  professors. "Often  they've  far 
surpassed  the  full-time  professors  I've  had." 
he  said.  "The  best  courses  I've  taken  have 
been  with  sessional  lecturers!'  □ 


New  O.C.  centre  opening  delayed 


by  Alan  Knight  and  Paula  Casagrande 

The  long-awaited  Off-Campus  Student's 
Centre,  scheduled  for  September  is  un- 
likely to  be  ready  before  November  accord- 
ing to  CUSA  VP  Administration  Alan 
Macdonald. 

The  centre  is  to  be  located  in  the  raised 
area  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Unicentre,  next 
to  the  Arcade  and  the  Academic  Bookstore. 

CUSA  hopes  it  will  eventually  provide  a 
place  for  off-campus  students  to  meet  each 
other,  watch  TV,  get  involved  in  intramural 
sports,  and  receive  information  on  housing 
and  transportation. 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  only  changes 
to  the  area  since  last  year  are  the  addition  of 
three  bulletin  boards  with  intramural  sports 
sign-up  sheets. 


Alan  Macdonald  said  logistical  prob- 
lems and  constniction  delays  have  set  back 
work  on  the  centre.  "The  construction  that 
has  to  be  done  is  not  major"  he  said,  and 
should  not  take  more  than  a  week.  It  in- 
cludes putting  up  some  dry  wall  to  enclose  it 
and  cut  down  on  noise,  setting  up  an  office 
for  the  soon-to-be-appointed  Off-Campus 
coordinator  and  installing  a  television  and 
VCR.  He  also  said  he  plans  to  add  curtains, 
new  furniture  and  more  bulletin  boards. 

Macdonald  said  the  problems  with  the 
centre  arose  with  the  large  amount  of  con- 
struction that  took  place  this  summer,  much 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  completed.  As 
well,  he  said,  the  centre  has  been  a  low 
priority.  He  described  the  construction  this 
summer  as  "the  most  activity  this  campus 
has  seen  in  15  years!' 


Currently,  his  best  estimate  for  comple- 
tion of  the  centre  is  November  1.  But  he 
said  he  intends  to  hire  the  new  Off-Campus 
coordinator  by  October  6. 

CUSA  has  already  established  an  Off- 
Campus  Advisory  Committee  to  help  inte- 
grate off-campus  students  more  fully  into 
Carieton  life.  The  committee  is  made  up  of 
several  CUSA  councillors  and  two  students 
at  large. 

Macdonald  said  some  of  the  problems 
with  the  centre  may  have  originated  in  his 
own  office  and  later  added  "I've  neglected 
my  duties  in  favour  of  clubs  and  societies!' 

CUSA  ran  several  advertisements  for 
the  centre  earlier  this  year  but  is  waiting  for 
further  developments  before  running  more 
ads.  □ 
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ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITING 


For  information  about  the  type  of  posi- 
tions available,  how  to  apply  and  where 
to  find  more  about  the  companies  please 
make  sure  to  read  the  "CEC  Weekly 
Bulletin"  published  every  Monday  and 
posted  in  the  CEC-OC  and  across  Cam- 
pus. 

Here  is  a  list  of  upcoming  application 
deadlines  for  recruiting  employers... 

•  September  30  ~  Office  of  the 
Auditor  General.  Professional  Auditing 
-  Student-in-Accounts  program. 

•  October  3  -  Department  of  Na- 
tional Defence.  All  sciences,  computer 
science  and  maths,  engineering,  interna- 
tional relations,  military  history  and 
operational  research,  political  science, 
psychology,  sociology  and  statistics. 

•  October  2  -  Thome  Ernst  &  Whin- 
ney.  Commerce:  accounting.  *  Informa- 
tion session  for  all  interested  accounting 
students  to  be  held  Monday  Sept.  29th 
at  1:00  pm.  Locations  to  be  posted. 

•  Touche  Ross  &  Co.  (Ottawa)  - 
Deadline  not  yet  established.  Com- 
merce: Accounting. 

•  October  2  -  Touche  Ross  &  Co. 
(Toronto).  Commerce:  Accounting. 

•  October  3  -  Bank  of  Canada.  Com- 
puter science  and  commerce  (Info 
Systems). 

•  October  6  -  Bell  Northern 
Research  Ltd.  Electrical  engineering: 
electronics  &  systems  computer  science. 


The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus 
Room  508,  Unicentre 

•*your  campus  placement  service" 


•  October  7  -  Geo.  A.  Welch  &  Com- 
pany. Commerce:  accounting  &  other 
discipHnes  with  minimum  of  30  C.I.C.A. 
credits  upon  graduation. 

•  October  7  -  Ward  Mallette 
Chartered  Accountants.  Commerce 
•accounting,  other  disciplines  with  a 
minimum  of  39  C.I.C.A.  credits  upon 
graduation.  Information  session  is  ten- 
tatively scheduled  for  Friday  October  3 
at  1:30  pm  -  location  to  be  announced. 

•  October  7  -  Coopers  &  Lybrand. 
Commerce  -  Accounting  and  other 
disciplines  will  be  considered  if  they  can 
demonstrate  a  sincere  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  public  accounting. 

•  October  8  -  Peat  Marwick  Mit- 
chell &  Co.  Ottawa  and  other  locations. 

Commerce  -  Accounting. 

•  October  9  -  Northern  Telecom 
Canada  Ltd.  Engineering,  commerce: 
Info  systems  and  computer  science. 

•  October  10  -  Zittrer,  SIblln,  Stein, 
Levlne.  Commerce  -  Accounting. 

•  October  13  -  Arthur  Anderson  & 
Co.  Commerce  -  Accounting. 

•  October  13  -  Clarkson  Gordon. 
Commerce  -  Accounting. 

•  October  13  -  Price  Waterhouse. 
Commerce  -  Accounting. 

•  October  1 5  -  Toronto  Dominion 
Bank.  Commerce,  economics,  public  ad- 
min., other  disciplines  providing  person 
can  demonstrate  a  strong  business  orien- 
tation. 

•  October  16  -  Honeywell  Limited. 

All  disciplines. 


•  October  17  -  Deloitte,  Haskins  & 
Sells.  Commerce  -  Accounting. 

•  October  14  -  Procter  &  Gamble. 

All  disciplines. 

NB:  Representatives  will  have  a  pre- 
recruiting  visit  to  Carleton  on  October 
7th  with  a  presentation  on  sales  manage- 
ment careers.  Time  and  location  to  be 
announced  and  posted. 

•  October  31  -  1986-87  Public  Ser- 
vice Commission.  Post  secondary 
recruitment  programme.  Application  kits 
are  now  available  at  the  Employment 
Centre.  Based  on  projections  by  govern- 
ment department  of  the  86-87  hiring 
needs,  the  PSC  will  accept  applications 
from  graduating  students  or  alumni  in 
the  following  disciplines:  administration 
-  business/public,  commerce,  computer 
science,  economics,  engineering,  library 
science,  mathematics/statistics  and  law. 
NOTE:  AppHcants  seeking  admission  to 
the  Financial  Administration  Group  (FI) 
must  write  the  Financial  Administration 
Test  of  Technical  Knowledge,  to  be  held 
on  Thursday,  November  13  at  7  pm  - 
location  to  be  announced. 

•  October  15  ~  External  Affairs. 
Foreign  Service  Office  Recruitment.  FS 
exam  will  be  written  on  October  25  at 
9:00  am.  Location  to  be  announced. 
NB:  Information  session  regarding 
the  Foreign  Service  Officer 
Recruiting  will  be  held  at  Carleton 
on  October  6  at  2  pm.  Location  to  be 
announced. 


NB:  Briefing  sessions  re  OCR  and  job 
search  for  graduating  students  will 
be  posted  and  announced  in  class. 
Sessions  for  engineering,  commerce, 
public  administration,  computer 
science,  sciences  and  geology  and 
general  arts.  Students  from  other 
disciplines  are  welcome  to  attend 
any  session. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  graduates  looking  for  permanent  full 
time  employment  and  undergraduates 
looking  for  part  time  employment.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  positions  available; 
for  others  be  sure  to  come  in  and  check 
our  boards  regularly. 
PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Architect:  Recent  graduate  in  ar- 
chitecture working  toward  his/her  stamp 
or  seal.  Refer  to  Order  No.  S-179. 

•  Research  Technician;  Degree  in 
biology  or  biochemistry.  Refer  to  Order 
No.  S-110. 

•  Junior  Programmer:  Computer 
science  or  mathematics  graduate  with 
knowledge  of  "C"  language  and  "Unbc" 
operating  system.  Preferrably  bilingual 
or  basics  in  French.  Refer  to  Order  No. 
S-118. 

PART-TIME  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Bank  Teller:  Some  experience  as  a 
teller.  Bilingual  preferred.  $7  to  $8  an 
hour.  Refer  to  Order  No.  S-94. 

•  Sample  Prep.  Technician:  Geology 
student.  Approx.  20  hours  a  week. 
Refer  to  Order  No.  S-7. 


Visit  the  C.E.C.O.C.  Monday  to  Friday  8am-4pm 
for  employment  information  and  assistance  - 
Space  for  this  advertisement  provided  courtesy  of  CUSA 


Careers  Public 
Service  Canada 

llu'  PublK  St-niLf  Comnuwion  uf  Canada 
anridunLfs  ihc  follimmg  rtcTuiimcni  compc  lit  ions; 

The  Audit  Trainee-  Prtigram  -  1987 
( )fliL(.-  lit  iht-  Auditur  (rcncTaJ  of  (Canada 
Closing  date:  ^0  September  iyHf> 

The  Foreign  Service  Officer  Recruitment 

<;t)mpetiti(>n  ■  19K"' 

hureifin  Senitc  exam,  25  Deiober 

Closing  dale:  \  =>  Otiuber  iyH6 

Emplo)7nent  Opportunities  for  University 

(»raduaies  ■  1987 

Closing  date:  .^lOtKiber  iyKf> 


hnr  inrormation  un  minimum  qualifications  and 
LippliCiHiun  procedures,  pick  up  our  publieaiioas  ai 
\nur  cjnipus  platemeni  office  or  al  an\  ofTicc  of  (he 
l^lblit  Serv  ice  (  ommis^siiin  of  Canada, 


Caniferes  Fonction 
publique  Canada 

La  (^immiisiun  de  la  f-onaion  publique  du  (.anada 
annonee  les  concour>  dc  recruiemeni  suivanlS: 

Programme  de  stagiaires  en  verification 
1987 

Bureau  du  vcrifitatcur  gfnfral  du  Canada 

Date  Ilmite  d'inscrlptlon:  le  .^0  scpicmbre  1986 

Recrulemeni  des  agents  du  Service 
cxterieur  -  1987 

Dale  de  Texamen  du  Senicc  exterieur: 
le  25  octobre  1986 

Date  limiie  d'inscripdon:  le  15  otiohre  19H6 

Perspectives  d'emploi  pour  diplomes 
d  univcrsitt  -  1987 

Dale  limite  d'inscripdon:  le  31  octobre  I9H6 

Pour  plus  de  rcnscigncments  conccmani  les  conditions 
dc  candidature  et  I'inscriplion.  procurez-\ous  nos 
publications  au  centre  de  placement  de  voire  universite 
ou  4  un  bureau  dc  la  Commission  de  la  Konction 
publique  du  C:anada. 


The  Public  Sen  ice  of  Canada  is 
an  equal  opp«rtunli>'  employer. 


La  Fonetlon  publique  du  Canada  offre 
des  chances  ^gales  d'emploi  i  tous. 


Canada 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 

Word  ProceBsing  Services.  EXECUTEXT 
offers  fast,  efficient  letter  quality  word- 
processing.  Editing,  proof-trading,  technical 
writing.  Affordable  rates,  pick-up,  delivery. 
Call  Cherj'l,  839-3297. 

The  Independent  Typist's  Network;  Of- 
fering a  complete  range  of  quality  typing  and 
word  processing  services  at  competitive  rates. 
FRANCES  BOLTON.  729-0028,  THE 
TYPEWRIGHT,  728-3184. 

Typing  and/or  Editorial  Services  -  IBM 
Selectric  -  call  (613)  224-2490  frotn  8:00  a.m. 
to  8:00  p.m.,  seven  days  a  week. 


DATAlogue  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast, 
accurate,  proofreading  as  required.  Merivale 
Road  area.  727-1153. 

Typing,  paper  supplied,  short  notice.  $1.10 
per  double  spaced  page.  Ask  for  Dani,  Call 
232-7056. 

Typing  $l/page.  Call  Lorraine  at  836-2690 
after  5:30. 

Interested  in  Archery?  The  Carleton 
Medieval  Society  is  trying  to  start  up  an  Ar- 
chery Club  this  year  with  a  view  to  eventually 
fielding  a  varsity  team.  To  begin  with,  though, 
it's  just  for  fun.  Please  leave  your  name  and 
number  in  the  Medieval  Soc.  mailbox  in  the 
CUSA  offices,  room  401.  Unicentre. 


An  Aerobics  Class  demonstration  will  be 
part  of  the  activities  on  Health  Fair  Day,  Oc- 
tober 21.  If  you  are  interested  in  "Working  Out" 
or  would  like  further  information,  please  call 
Cathy  Dumont,  Health  Services.  564-7488. 

Cat.  Grey,  white  and  black  tabby.  Female  with 
white  flea  collar.  Found  on  campus  Wed.,  Sept, 
17.  If  it  is  yours  it  can  be  claimed  at  the 
Humane  Society. 

U.S.A.  College  Football  Extravaganze: 

Syracuse  Orangemen  vs.  Navy.  Sat.  Nov.  8th 
(Homecoming  Weekend)  at  the  Carrier  Dome. 
Syracuse,  New  York  (covered  stadium).  Return 
transportation  from  Carleton,  ticket  to  game, 
open  bar  on  board  bus,  $69.00  per  person,  all  in- 
clusive. For  more  info,  please  call  Peter  at 
828-4324  or  455-2628  (leave  message). 


Lost,  New  Zealand  bird  pin  in  Oliver's  last 
Wednesday  -  great  sentimental  value.  If  found 
call  Natalie  at  728-4423. 

I  need  some  who  can  write  letters  in  Por- 
tuguese, Call  737-0341,  evenings.  Ask  for  Joe. 
or  leave  name  and  phone  number. 

A  companion  for  a  mentally  handicapped 
12-year-old  girl  is  needed  to  assist  her  in  ac- 
tivities. Transportation  to  take  her  to  and  from 
the  Ottawa  Boys  and  Girls  Club  is  provided. 
8  1/2  hrs  a  week  at  $7/hr.  Call  Nancy  Thibault 
at  745-3015. 

Tai  Chi  lessons.  Inquire  at  233-2318  about 
student  rates. 
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El  Salvador  turns  back  CFS  delegates 


by  Martha  Gordon 

Canadian  students  are  trying  to  aid  the 
troubled  University  of  El  Salvador  but  the 
Duarte  government,  which  receives  mas- 
sive Canadian  aid,  does  not  want  their  help. 

The  El  Salvador  government  denied 
visas  to  two  representatives  of  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students  (CFS)  this  sum- 
mer with  no  explanation,  said  Federation 
chairperson  Tony  Macerollo. 

The  CFS  was  invited  by  the  University 
of  El  Salvador  to  attend  a  liason  conference 
with  other  foreign  student  bodies  in  the 
capital,  San  Salvador,  from  July  28  to  Au- 
gust 2. 

Petrice  Brodeur  of  McGill  University 
and  Michael  Hoechmann  of  Simon  Eraser 
University  were  delegated  by  the  CFS  "to 
examine  the  situation  of  Salvadoran  stu- 
dents and  to  recommend  any  actions  the 
Canadian  students  should  take  to  help  our 
colleagues  there,"  said  Macerollo. 

Before  the  government  closed  the  uni- 
versity in  1980  the  campus  was  the  scene  of 
protests  and  leftist  ciiticism  of  the  government. 

Although  the  university  was  reopened 
in  1984  after  President  Napoleon  Jose  Duarte 
came  to  power,  it  remains  scarred  from  the 
soldiers  who  stormed  the  main  campus  six 
years  ago.  50  students  and  the  university 
rector  were  killed. 

Now  severely  lacking  in  books  and  equip- 
ment "the  university  is  a  mess,"  said  Angie 
Aldinucci,  one  of  eight  Canadian  and  50 
foreign  participants  in  the  conference  . 

The  Canadians  managed  to  get  their 
visas  by  applying  through  El  Salvador  em- 
bassies outside  Canada  on  an  indirect  route 
to  El  Salvador. 

To  apply  for  a  visa  through  an  El  Sal- 
vador embassy  in  another  country,  you  must 
be  in  that  country,  said  Macerollo. 

He  still  wants  to  know  why  the  visas 
were  denied  to  the  CFS  delegates  but  also 
said  he  realized  there  is  little  the  CFS  can  do 
to  find  answers.  "External  Affairs  has  taken 
care  of  this,"  he  added. 

But  the  El  Salvador  government  will  not 
give  a  reason,  said  External  Affairs  press 
officer  Natalie  Kirschberg.  She  said  when 
External  Affairs  asked  the  El  Salvador  Em- 
bassy in  Ottawa  why  the  students  were 
turned  down,  it  was  told  that  visas  are  no 
longer  processed  abroad. 

The  Canadian  embassy  in  El  Salvador 
was  asked  to  look  into  it,  she  said.  The  Ei 
Salvador  government  said  the  new  visa 
issuing  procedures  meant  they  were  pro- 
cessed centrally  in  San  Salvador  and  "de- 
clined to  comment  further  on  any  specific 
cases."  said  Kirschberg. 

Aldinucci,  Trent  University  Sudents'  Un- 
ion chairperson,  said  her  group  of  four 
appMed  for  visas  in  Mexico  City  July  17.  the 
day  23  religious  workers  including  two 
Canadians,  were  deported  from  El  Salvador. 

The  next  day  the  group  was  told  they 
had  to  wait  15  days  for  their  visas.  Deter- 
mined not  to  miss  the  conference,  Aldinucci 
said  her  group  arrived  by  bus  at  the  El 
Salvador  embassy  in  Guataniala  City,  Guat- 
amala,  July  25  where  "we  lied  ". 

She  said  she  told  embassy  officials  they 
were  "going  to  Costa  Rica  but  through  El 
Salvador  (the  same  thing  we  said  in  Mexico 
City}"  and  were  issued  visas  in  an  hour. 

Steve  Shallhorn  of  the  Toronto  Disarma- 
ment Network,  John  Doherty,  and  McMas- 
ter  professor  George  Sorger  also  attended 
the  conference  but  obtained  visas  through 
the  El  Salvador  embassy  in  the  Central 
American  country  of  Belize  after  no  luck 
with  the  embassy  in  Ottawa. 

"I  had  about  a  month's  work  of  trying  to 
get  a  visa  without  success  (in  Ottawa),"  said 
Sorger  who  blames  new  Salvadoran  regula- 
tions for  the  problem. 

The  government's  amendment  to  the 
immigration  act  requires  pre-ciearance  of 
all  visa  applications  in  San  Salvador,  said  El 


Salvador  embassy  charge  d'affaires  Cesar 
Velasco. 

He  said  he  received  the  new  instructions 
June  5  and  added  "the  government  of  El 
Salvador  doesn't  send  an  explanation  of 
why  or  why  not  they  accept  a  visa!' 

A  visa  can  be  I'equested  through  any 
consolate  as  "it  will  go  exactly  to  the  same 
government  office  in  E!  Salvador  where 
they  process  the  applications,"  said  Velasco. 

But  when  asked  how  the  Canadians  had 
problems  through  the  embassy  in  Ottawa 
but  were  accepted  through  the  embassy  in 
Belize  City  (the  capital  of  Belize),  Velasco 
said  "I  don't  know  how  that  could  happen- 
.  .  .  maybe  the  communications  are  not  very 
good  between  the  two  countries  ( Belize  and 
El  Salvador)." 

"The  problem  was  coming  from  San 
Salvador.  It  was  clear  they  (officials)  didn't 
want  foreigners  coming  into  the  country  to 
observe  the  university"  said  Shallhorn.  a 
former  CFS  fieldworker. 

But  he  said  the  main  issue  surrounds 
Canadian  aid  to  the  El  Salvador  government. 

"If  the  Salvadorans  don't  lift  the  em- 
bargo on  travel  to  Canadians  in  El  Salvador 
then  the  Canadian  government  should  cut 
the  aid  to  El  Salvador,"  said  Shallhorn,  who 
organized  a  CFS  sponsored  Canadian  tour 
for  Salvadoran  medical  students  in  1981. 

Direct  Canadian  aid  to  El  Salvador  is 
$8.9  million  for  the  next  two  years,  said 
Nancy  Stiles  of  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  in  Ottawa.  El  Sal- 
vador's government  also  receives  assistance 
through  CIDA's  matching  grants  to  Cana- 


dian  non-governmental  organizations  and 
institutions,  she  said. 

The  Duarte  government  is  still  embroiled 
in  a  civil  war  against  leftist  guerillas.  Ac- 
cording to  a  1985  United  Nations  report, 
government  agents  continue  to  engage  in 
and  tolerate  sumniai7  executions. 

Sorger  said  the  military  situation  is  at  a 
"stalemate".  But  the  Duarte  government  is 
losing  ground  because  it  can't  come  through 
with  its  reform  promises  due  to  lack  of 
military  support  he  said. 

Velasco  said  "the  country  of  El  Salvador 
has  not  been  a  normal  country  for  years. 
That  you  must  realize!" 

Despite  the  "shocking  experience"  they 
encountered,  participants  were  hopeful  for 
tlie  growing  movement  to  end  political  tumn  lil. 

"It  was  (jbvious  to  me  that  a  combination 
of  internal  pressure  plus  international  pres- 
sure is  very  strong  down  there,"  said  Sorger. 

"I  was  really  impressed  with  the  student 
organizers  at  the  university .  .  they  were 
very  active  and  dedicated."  Shallhorn  said. 

"The  highlight  of  the  conference  was 
the  demonstration  July  30,"  said  Aldinucci. 
The  demonstration's  theme  was  to  com- 
memorate the  25  students  massacred  at  a 
demonstration  in  1975.  and  to  demand  ade- 
quate funding  and  complete  autonomy  for 
the  only  public  university  in  El  Salvador, 
she  said. 

Although  disappointed  the  CFS  dele- 
gates could  not  participate,  Shallhorn  said 
he  was  impressed  CFS  tried.  "It  shows  it 
has  a  continued  concern  for  the  positive  role 
education  can  play  in  troubled  spots!'  □ 


A  neighbourhood 
pub  serving 
traditional  English 
fare  and  spirits. 


Enjoy  the  good 
times  at... 


The  Brigadier's 
Pump 

23  York  Street 
230- 6368 

The  Lieutenant's 
Pump 

361  Elgin  Street 
238-2949 

Opening  soon: 

The  Sergeant's 
Pump 

1568  Merivale  Road 
224-8895 
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RALLY  FOR  GAINERS'  STRIKERS 

Wednesday.  October  1,  1986 
Baker  Lounge    12  noon 
Gainer  Striker  will  speak 

Sponsored  by  CUPE  2323.  Oxfam-Carleton.  Carleton  NDP 
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Perfectly  Simple.  Simply  Perfect. 


Three  calculatois  from  Texas  Instruments. 

They're  easy  to  use  and  there's  one 
to  make  your  everyday  calculating  tasks 
simple. 

Each  one  features  a  sophisticated  solar 
power  system.  That  means  you're  not  going 
to  be  let  down  by  batteiies  when  you  can 
least  afford  it. 

in  a  nutshell,  the  three  calculators  you 
see  here  reflect  what  we  bdies'e  calculators 
are  all  about:  they're  fast,  they're  efficient, 
they're  reliable  and  diey're  easy  to  use 

We're  sure  dncre's  one  for  you. 


To  start  with  there's  the  Tl-31  SLR  which 
perfomis  the  63  most  used  scientific  and 
statistical  functions,  including  the  algebraic 
operating  system. 

But  if  you're  into  more  advanced  math, 
statistics  or  computer  sciences,  you 
should  be  lookitTg  at  the  Tl-36  SLR,  or  the 
Tl-37  Galaxy. 

The  Tl-36  gives  you  a  total  of  89  func- 
tions. It  can  convert  figures  from  one 
base  to  another  and  perfomis  mixed  calcu- 
lations. It  also  has  a  10  digit/2-exponent 
display  that  shows  13  mode  or  status 


calculations.  The  TI-37  Galaxy  has  all  this 
plus  it  can  handle  integer  or  fraction 
calculations.  And  it  comes  vnxh  a  hard 
plastic  carrying  case. 

So  if  you're  looking  for  a  calculator  that's 
simple  to  operate  and  perfect  for  what 
you  want  it  to  do,  think  two  lettere,  TI.  - 
and  visit  your  Texas  Instruments  dealer 

What  could  be  simpler? 

Texas  ^ 
Instruments 
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TAs  hopeful  at  meetings 


by  Laurel  Hyatt 

Teaching  assistants  at  Carleton  are  find- 
ing the  road  to  high  quality  education  filled 
with  bureaucratic  obstacles. 

A  joint  committee  made  up  of  represent- 
atives from  the  TA's  union  and  the  universi- 
ty's administration  recently  began  a  series 
of  meetings  to  investigate  improvements  in 
problem  areas  like  workload  and  class  size. 

Both  sides  have  made  little  progress, 
but  Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees 
local  2323  President  Doug  Kropp  said  he  is 
"remaining  optimistic!" 

The  talks  stem  from  the  conditions  of  a 
collective  agreement  hammered  out  last 
December  as  a  strike  deadline  loomed  over 
Christmas  exams.  The  union  tried  to  rally 
students  behind  a  "quality  of  education" 
campaign,  but  critics  accused  the  TA's  of 
compromising  their  ideals  when  they  won  a 
wage  increase  and  called  off  the  strike. 

The  TA's  had  their  first  setback  in  July 
when  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Labor  ruled 
the  administration  did  not  have  to  release 
the  1983  statistics  for  class  sizes  because 
"it  was  too  old." 

The  quality  of  education  theme  was 
swept  aside  until  late  last  week,  and  al 
ready,  the  TA's  are  finding  themselves 
down  by  the  administration. 
The  first  meeting  last  week  left  the  TA's 
frustrated,  said  Kropp. 


Kropp  said  his  immediate  goal  is  to  get 
his  hands  on  the  results  of  a  TA  question- 
naire distributed  by  the  university  last  year 
He  said  he  has  the  statistics  from  the  1984-85 
school  year,  but  the  administration  is  drag- 
ging its  heels  when  it  comes  to  releasing 
last  year's  figures. 

It  will  be  at  least  a  couple  of  months 
before  the  information  is  available,  Kropp 
predicted. 

Meanwhile.  Carleton's  administration  has 
played  down  the  significance  of  the  meet 
ings  and  its  committee  members  remain 
tight-lipped  about  the  proceedings. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Dave 
Brown.  Vice  President  Planning  and  Devel 
opment,  refused  comment.  Another  mem 
ber  of  the  committee,  dean  of  social  sciences 
Dennis  Forcese,  said  it  was  "too  premature 
to  speculate"  whether  the  committee's  find- 
ings will  mean  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
TA's. 

"There  shouldn't  be  a  comment  on  the 
committee's  work  until  we're  finished,"  said 
Forcese. 

Asked  if  he  thinks  the  committee  will 
recommend  hiring  more  TA's.  Kropp  was 
cautious,  but  hopeful."We  suspect  the  TA's 
are  overworked  ,  the  first  step  is  getting 
the  information,"  he  said. 

The  committee  will  meet  every  three 
weeks,  but  no  deadline  has  been  set  to 
reach  a  solution.  ^ 


Minimum  wage  increase  to 
be  reflected  in  cost  of  drinl<s 


by  Christine  Endicott 

The  upcoming  minimum  wage  increase 
may  cause  beer  and  liquor  prices  to  rise 
more  than  usual  when  CUSA  has  its  annual 
price  increase  in  January. 

The  minimum  wage  will  increase  to 
$4.35  from  $4.00  for  students  over  18  years 
of  age  in  general  industry  on  October  1,  a 
spokesperson  for  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Labour  confimied  this  week.  Minimum  wage 
for  students  serving  liquor  will  increase 
from  $3.50  to  $3.75  on  the  same  date. 

Usually,  Oliver's  and  Rooster's  change 
prices  in  September,  but  this  year  the  re- 
view will  occur  in  January  since  CUSA  is 
busy  with  renovations.  Because  of  the  de- 
lay and  new  expenses  such  as  the  minimum 
wage  increase,  CUSA  business  manager 
Doug  Saveland  said  beer  and  liquor  may 
incur  a  "greater  increase  than  we  have  had 
in  other  points  in  time!' 

Last  September,  beer  prices  at  CUSA 
pubs^went  up  ten  cents,  to  $1.75. 

Saveland  said  there  will  be  a  "judicious 
change  of  price"  based  on  the  costs  CUSA 
has  absorbed  since  the  last  price  increase. 

As  of  October  1 ,  all  part-time  employees 
on  campus  currently  paid  minimum  wage 


will  receive  raises,  but  those  making  higher 
than  $4.35  will  not  he  said. 

Assistant  Housing  and  Food  Services 
directors  Janet  Sole  and  Jim  Johnston  said 
the  same  principle  applies  in  their 
departments. 

Sole  said  only  the  few  part-time  jobs  at 
minimum  wage  in  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 
vices will  increase,  at  least  until  next  year. 
"It  won't  really  affect  anything  else,"  she 
said. 

Ian  Miller,  manager  of  the  Canada  Em- 
ployment Centre  on  campus,  said  the  wage 
increase  will  only  affect  hiring  at  "really 
small  companies  who  are  up  against  the 
wall" 

On  Monday,  37  per  cent  of  the  part-time 
jobs  listed  on  the  board  at  the  Canada 
Employment  Centre  were  under  $4.35  an 
hour.  Some  of  these  were  jobs  where  em- 
ployees can  supplement  their  incomes  with 
tips. 

The  average  wage  for  71  jobs  listed  was 
$5.15  an  hour. 

Inflation  has  risen  8.2  per  cent  in  Can- 
ada since  the  last  minimum  wage  increase 
in  October  1984,  according  to  Statistics 
Canada.  The  upcoming  minimum  wage  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  8.8  per  cent.  □ 


Job  Offer:     Poll  Clerk 
When:         Oct. 6,  7 
Pay:  $4.25/hr 


#: 


Open  to  any  student, 

full  or  part  time. 
For  more  info  contact 
Don  Grant  at  564-4380 
or  come  to  the  CUSA  office 
rm.  401  Unicentre. 

Application  deadline; 
September  29  at  4:30 


LSAT 
GMAT 
Prep  Courses  for 


Oct.  18  GMAT 
Dec.  6  LSAT 

(416)  923-PREP 
1-800-387-5519 
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WASHABLE,  REUSABLE 
FILTERS.  LAST  UP  TO  3 
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*DONT  FORGET  ABOUT* 

OUR  SERVICE  OFFER 
TO  CARLETON  STUDENTS 
*SEPT.  ONLY* 


230-3555 


1165  BANK  ST 
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1.IVE  ENTCRTAINMENT 

Sept  23-27  Guy  DEL vil/\NO 
Sept  Jo-OcT  3  FRED  WWHMftN 
OCT  S-ll    Gay  DELVlLANO 
OCT  lfc-18  BfVCK  ALLEy  JOHN 

•DINNER  /1ND  MOVIE 
PACKAGE 

•  SATURDAYS-SUNDAY 
BRUNCH 

UVTE  NIGHT  MENU 

•  OC  BUS  SERVICE 
FROM  CRMPus  To  OUK 
OOOR  II 


New  coordinator  hopes 
to  raise  NUG's  profile 


JOB 
OPPORTUNITY 


OFF  CAMPUS 
STUDENTS'  CENTRE 
(OCSC) 
COORDINATOR  NEEDED 

Employment  from  Oct.  6  -Dec.  5,  Jan  5  -  April  10. 

Hours  and  renumeration  negotiable. 

Responsible  for  maintenance  and  development  of  OCSC, 

Applications  available  in  CUSA  office,  Rm  401  Unicentre. 
Deadline  October  2,  4:30  pm. 

For  information,  contact  Alan  Macdonald  at  CUSA.  564-4380. 


Reporter  offered  bribe 
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by  Derek  Raymaker 

Carleton  University  Students  Associa- 
tion (CUSA)  is  determined  to  eliminate 
student  apathy  as  it  opens  nominations  for 
positions  on  New  University  Government 
(NUG). 

Approximately  180  seats  are  up  for 
grabs  on  the  various  department  and  fac- 
ulty boards  which  make  up  NUG  at  Carle- 
ton.  Students  are  either  elected  or  acclaimed 
as  NUG  reps  for  their  respective  disciplines 
and  are  responsible  for  voicing  the  aca- 
demic concerns  of  their  fellow  students  to 
faculty. 

In  recent  years,  however,  NUG  has  been 
widely  ignored,  which  has  seriously  limited 
its  effectiveness  as  a  voice  for  reform  at  the 
academic  level. 

"Each  department  approaches  NUG  in  a 
different  way.  Some  departments  are  very 
receptive,  others  have  trouble  seeing  the 
point  of  it,"  said  Joanna  Everitt,  this  year's 
NUG  elections  coordinator  and  a  former 
poHtical  science  NUG  representative. 

Everitt  is  optimistic  that  a  campaign  to 
generate  student  interest  will  be  successful. 
The  publicity  campaign  will  be  spearheaded 
by  CUSA  under  the  guidance  of  VP  Inter- 
nal Don  Grant. 

Last  year,  of  the  180  seats  available, 
only  120  were  filled,  and  only  25  of  those 
were  contested.  One  such  election,  for  the 
first  year  political  science  seat,  brought 
only  two  people  out  to  vote,  both  of  whom 
were  candidates. 

According  to  Everitt,  emphasis  will  be 
put  on  improvihg  the  lines  of  communication . 

"What  is  being  attempted  this  year  is  a 
NUG  council  whose  primary  purpose  is  to 
serve  the  students,"  said  Everitt. 

Truancy  among  NUG  reps  is  another 
problem  Everitt  said  she  plans  to  deal  with 
in  the  upcoming  elections."!  think  they 
(NUG  reps)  should  see  themselves  as  a 
liason  between  the  student  and  faculty.  The 
majority  of  professors  are  not  (»ut  to  screw 
the  students,  but  there  should  be  an  impor- 
tant link  should  any  difficulties  or  crises 
arise,"  said  Everitt. 

In  order  to  interest  potential  NUG  reps, 
Grant  has  been  talking  to  students  in  the 
classrooms  and  at  residence  floor  meetings. 
Grant  said  although  the  NUG  system  is 
administered  jointly  by  CUSA  and  Carie- 


NUG  elections:  student  apathy  makes  this  a  rare  sceoe. 

ton's  senate,  the  administration  likes  to 
maintain  a  steady  flow  of  information  on 
NUG's  activities. 

"They  keep  insisting  that  NUG  is  a  gift 
to  the  students  from  the  administration," 
said  Grant.  "I  found  that  a  lot  of  administra- 
tors believe  in  the  value  of  NUG,  even 
though  it  is  believed  to  be  very  tedious  to 
enact  and  take  care  of." 

Although  he  said  the  administration  tends 
to  be  less  receptive  to  NUG  reform  than  he 
would  like.  Grant  said  he  is  optimistic  a 
good  student  response  in  the  October  elec- 
tion will  generate  a  renewed  enthusiasm  by 
faculty. 

Along  with  the  publicity  campaign, 
Everitt  and  Grant  are  experimenting  with 
the  concept  of  having  a  common  polling 
booth  for  students  in  most  departments  of 
the  faculty  of  arts.  The  concept  is  designed 
to  increase  voter  turn-out.  In  some  cases, 
academic  societies  will  administer  their  own 
NUG  elections- 

"Ideally,"  said  Grant, "a  NUG  rep  is  to 
act  as  a  grassroots  indicator  of  students' 
academic  concerns"  □ 


by  Lee  Parpart 

An  Ottawa  businessman  who  may  have 
interests  in  Molson  Breweries  Ltd.  tried  to 
make  a  Chariatan  reporter  an  offer  she 
couldn't  refuse  at  Monday's  CUSA 
meeting. 

Dalton  Saunders,  identifying  himself  as 
Ihe  owner  {)f  a  local  public  relations  firm, 
Multicomm.  drew  the  reporter  aside  in  Carie- 
ton's  Baker  Lounge  during  a  debate  be- 
tween student  councillors  about  the  sale  of 
South  African-linked  products  on  CUSA 
facility  shelves. 

Saunders,  who  said  his  business  partner 
is  Carieton  sociology  student  David  Mttl- 
son,  of  Molson  Breweries  Ltd.,  asked  the 
reporter  whether  she  planned  to  include  in 
her  story  comments  by  councillors  about  a 
possible  ban  on  Molson's  rival,  Carling 
O'Keefe  Breweries. 

When  the  reporter  said  yes,  Saunders 
offered  to  try  and  get  the  story  published  in 
The  Citizen  for  her. 

Saunders  said  he  would  present  the 
story  to  The  Cilizcn  for  the  reporter  if  the 


story  contained  "an  accurate  portrayal  of 
what  happened  at  the  meeting." 

Saunders  assured  the  reporter  "I'm  not 
trying  to  shape  or  influence  what  you  write 
in  any  way!' 

"1  have  no  personal  interest  in  seeing  the 
story  printed,"  he  said,  adding  "an  accurate 
story  would  have  mentioned  what  was  said 
about  Carling  O'Keefe  anyway!' 

When  the  reporter  said  she  would  have 
to  consult  her  editor  about  his  offer.  Saun- 
ders asked  "do  you  have  to?  Couldn't  you 
submit  the  story  as  a  free-lance  journalist?" 

When  the  reporter  said  no.  Saunders 
suggested  she  bring  the  offer  up  with  her 
editor  but  not  mention  his  financial  inter- 
ests in  Molson. 

When  the  reporter  told  Saunders  she 
thought  his  business  link  with  Molson  was 
"central"  to  the  issue,  he  said  "I  shouldn't 
have  mentioned  David  (Molson)!' 

Later,  the  reporter  said  she  doubted  The 
Citizen  would  accept  a  story  from  him  if 
they  were  aware  of  his  interests  in  Molson. 
Saunders  replied  "they  wouldn't  have  to 
know!'  Q 


TAs  fund  foreign  unions 


TA$  Doug  Booker  and  Doug  Kropp  are  hoping  to  tend  a  dwelopment  fund  to  Chile  and  The  Philippines. 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 


Carleton's  teaching  and  research  assis- 
tants are  meeting  next  week  to  plan  how  to 
spend  the  first  $2,500  of  a  new  interna- 
tional development  fund. 

Local  2323  of  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees  (CUPE)  negotiated  an 
article  in  last  year's  contract  between  the 
university  and  its  TAs  that  deducts  one 
cent  for  each  hour  worked  for  the  fund,  said 
CUPE  2323  President  Doug  Kropp. 

Each  year  the  local's  executive  is  to 
recommend  a  worthwhile  labor  movement 
in  the  third  world  to  receive  the  money.  This 
year  the  executive  has  chosen  The  Chilean 
Association  of  Professional  Educators  and 
the  May  First  Movement  of  the  Philippines. 

Doug  Booker  is  a  sociology  TA  helping 


administer  the  fund.  He  said  the  organiza- 
tions were  chosen  because  the  group  wan- 
ted "to  try  and  target  the  money  to  areas 
that  get  less  media  attention!'  He  also  said 
they  wanted  to  avoid  areas  "politically  sen- 
sitive to  the  members!' 

The  membership  of  CUPE  2323  will 
meet  on  Sept  30  to  ratify  or  reject  the 
executive's  recommendation.  Those  not  happy 
with  the  majority's  decision  can  opt  out  of 
the  deduction,  said  Kropp. 

Last  spring  about  eight  per  cent  of  the 
more  than  900  members  of  the  union  indi- 
cated they  might  opt  out,  however,  Kropp 
said  it  was  not  known  where  the  money  was 
going  at  that  time. 

Alternative  suggestions  and  possible  fu- 
ture target  groups  include  a  Sri  Lankan 
Tamil  organization  and  South  African  or 
Nicaraguan  labor  movements.  □ 


High  fees  discouraging 


by  John  Gushue 
Canadian  University  Press 

For  Carleton  student  SuUey  Gariba.  the 
last  five  years  have  been  unexpectadly 
difficult  ones.  Gariba,  who  arrived  from 
Ghana  in  1981,  came  to  Canada  with  many 
of  the  expectations  shared  with  other  inter- 
national students. 

"Because  of  Canada's  colonial  heritage, 
tolerance  for  other  cultures,  internal  divi- 
sions of  its  own,  international  students  choose 
to  come  here  rather  than  go  to  the  United 
States  or  another  traditional  western  coun- 
try," Gariba  said. 

But  in  1982,  dramatic  increases  in  dif- 
ferential fees  were  slapped  on  international 
students  in  Canada.  The  surcharges  and 
new  fees,  Gariba  said,  quickly  destroyed 
some  of  the  impressions  international  stu- 
dents had  of  this  country. 

"It  was  a  surprise,  a  shock,  to  find  that 
Canada  would  charge  such  high  differential 
fees,"said  Gariba,  now  completing  a  doctor- 
ate and  serving  as  coordinator  of  Carleton's 
International  Students'  Centre. 

According  to  Gariba,  international  stu- 
dents already  have  enough  difficulty  trying 
to  adapt  to  Canadian  life. 

"The  most  profound  emotional  problem 
is  one  of  loneliness."  Gariba  said,  adding 
life  in  a  new  culture,  a  heavy  workload  and 
few  friends  can  compound  the  problem  of 
high  fees. 

"I  see  all  of  these  problems  as  con- 
nected," said  Gariba.  "Many  students  can 
adjust  to  the  fact  that  they  are  lonely  but 
the  high  fees  and  other  money  problems  can 
make  everything  very  stressful!' 

Rising  differential  fees  are  acting  as  a 
block  to  students  considering  education  in 


Canada,  said  Jim  Fox  of  the  Canadian  Bu- 
reau for  International  Education.  A  new 
CBIE  report  shows  foreign  enrollment  in 
the  country's  post-secondary  schools  has 
fallen  dramatically  in  the  last  four  years. 

In  1982,  there  were  37.000  interna- 
tional students  studying  in  Canada.  Fox 
said  he  expects  that  number  to  sink  to 
27,000  this  year 

"There  is  something  in  Canada  that  is 
deterring  students  from  coming  here.  We 
think  differential  fees  are  a  key  reason," 
Fox  said. 

The  CBIE  reported  that  while  foreign 
enrollment  has  dropped  significantly,  pro 
portionai  increases  have  been  found  in  other 
countries  such  as  Great  Britain  and  France. 

"Students  were  hit  very  hard  by  differ 
ential  fees,  and  now  they  tend  to  choose 
other  countries,"  said  Gariba.  "I'm  sure 
many  students  have  made  plans  to  study 
elsewherel' 

Fox  said  provincial  governments  mtro- 
duced  stiff  charges  for  international  stu- 
dents because  "there  is  a  suspicion  that 
they  are  being  subsidized  for  their  educa- 
tion here.  There  is  also  a  strong  orientation 
that  they  can  afford  to  pay  more!' 

Ontario  and  Quebec,  which  attract  the 
greatest  numbers  of  international  students, 
also  charge  the  highest  differential  fees.  In 
1982,  Ontario  increased  these  fees  by  125 
per  cent.  . 

Differential  fees  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  are  among  the  steepest  in  the  coun- 
try. An  international  student  m  a  full-time 
arts  and  science  program  pays  about  $5,000 
per  year,  while  a  Canadian  would  be  charged 
$1450.' In  engineering,  the  charges  are 
8,073  and  $1,677,  respectively  U 


CUSA 
SPEED  READING 
AND  STUDY  SKILLS 

Courses  start  next  week! 

You  can  register  at  the  first  class  of  your  choice. 
Why  continue  reading  at  250  to  300  words  a  minute?! 
This  course  will  train  you  to  read  700  or  1000  or 
more  wpm. 

Your  comprehension  and  recall  will  improve  as  well!!! 
Course  Fee  S65. 

You  attend  class  once  each  week  for  5  weeks. 

This  is  our  l6th  year  helping  students  improve  their 
learning  skills! 

Students,  graduate  students,  professors,  and  professional 
people  of  all  disciplines  have  taken  this  course  and  are 
enthusiastic  about  their  new  skills. 


Infornv.ition  and  regislratidii  forms;  CUSA,  Rm  401  Unicentre. 
IH@]= 


OTTAWA 

FILM 
SOCIETY 

presents 


BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEATTY 

(Julie  Christie  and  Warren  Beatty) 


Sundays  at  7:00  p.rr 


Sffpicmbf.ja  BILLYLIAfI-  CB  I96J  SBmin  Oi'  John  Scnlej.ngei 
Wrin  jolip  Ch'isln;  Tym  Courlenjiy  and  Mona  WjMibOijrne 
.SPLeNOOURlNTME  CRMS-USA  I9fil  I7i  mm  D<i  Elia  K»/an 
iViin  Naiiiiio  Wood  Wanen  Be.iiry  Sandy  Oe'inn  and  PnyMu  OiliB' 
Ociobd  re  *Ll  FALL  DOWN  -  USA    t96?  I  rO  mm  0'<  John 


•  OARLING  -  G  e  196; 
Chnslic  Oiik  eogaidp  ai 
No-cmoti  16  OOCTOn 


1  MICKEY  ONE  -US 


-FAHRENHEIT 4SI  -USA 


leChn 


e  GporgtC  Scoll  « 


1967  Ifflm 


•BONNIE  AND  CLYDE  - 

Wancn  Bealiy.  Faye  Ouuway.  lyiitiium  j  i-uimr 
EsiHlePBiSoni  D«nvei  Pylr  ano  Gen*  Wild«i 
Feb'un'r      McCASE  AND  MRS  MILLER  -  US  A 
iboFt  Allman  With  Warren  Boaliy  Juhe  Chnslii), 
igh  Millars.  Shelley  Ou»a"  Michaoi  Murphi  Johr 


■THE  GO-BETWEEN  -  GB  I 


■OON  T  LOOK  NOW  -■  G  B  I9'3  ' 
JuNe  Cti.iilie  Donald  Si.lhcilarir)  snfl 
Aur.l  i:-   SHAMPOO  -  USX 

Wjii.'ii  Ov.i",    i..ii.'^Cii..iri.-  G.jia.r 

■THEPABALLAXVieW  -  USAJ974 

Ma,  10  THE  FORTUNE  -  i;  S  A^tg! 

jrro'fllcha^oe  Shull 

■HEAVEN  CAN  WAIT  -USA  I9?a 

Cannon  CharlL'i  Grodrn  J.l"r«  W 
Gardenia 

June?  REDS-USA  1981  IWrnm 
Beau,  Oianfl  KeaiQo,  Edward  H 
Mi;(10lsOn  PaulSor.ino  UjureerrSt.l 


rm/'  Oir  Warre 
:hiisrn!  Jack 
I    Buck  Henr, 


Membership:  18  films  $20 

Memberships  for  complete  series  only.  Persons  under  18 
years  of  age  not  eligible.  Seating  is  limited  (200). 
Location:  Victoria  Memorial  Museum,  Metcalfe  and 
McLeod. 

Memberships  registration  at  door,  Sunday,  Sept.  28. 
1st  come  1st  served. 

Info  only:  230-2743.   
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inseaikh 

OFAJSm 


an 
inquiry 
into  values 


a  3-screen,  9-projeclor  multi-image 
experience  synchronizing  1500  visuals 
with  3  50-minule  sound  track 

3  probing  look  at  our  world  and  what 
people  are  living  for.  through  the  music  of 
pop,  rock  and  new  wave  artists. 


Music  by:  Om  SOFT  CELL 

THOMPSON  TWINS  EURYTHMICS 

THE  HUMAN  LEAGUE  PINK  FLOYD 

—  BRUCE  C0CK8URN  THE  POLICE  - 

DAVID  GILMOUR  and  others 


sequel  to  "In  Search  ol  a  Sun" 


Jackson  Biowne.  Tears  lor  Fears.  The  Police.  Eurylhmics. 
Kansas.  The  SIranglers.  Bruce  Cockburn.  and  others. 


RES  COMMONS;  September  30  and  October  1, 
co-sponsored  by  RRRA  and  IVCF. 
PORTER  HALL:  October  2  and  3,  co-sponsored  by 
CUSA  and  IVCF. 

Showtime  7  p.m.  each  night.  Admission  $3  students, 
$4  non-students. 


Ziggy's  Hair  Studio 

Carleton  Unicentre 
234-3555 


And  for  Women 
Well  who  knows 
what  its  called. 
But  it  sure  looks  great 


Equality  Day  for  Women 
WOMEN'S  SPECIAL 

Every  Wednesday 
Shampoo,  cut,  style 
JUST  $11.00 


Moderation  to  be  focus 
of  awareness  campaign 
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by  Vik  Peck 

A  facelift  wasn't  enough -Carleton's  busi- 
,  est  bar  will  undergo  a  personality  change  in 
the  next  few  weeks,  as  CUSA  implements 
new  programs  designed  to  encourage  drinker 
moderation. 

CUSA  business  manager  Doug  Save- 
land  said  a  number  of  changes  are  being 
made  to  Oliver's  to  reflect  the  "more  sedate" 
atmosphere  brought  to  the  bar  by  renova- 
tions, increase  patron  safety,  and  reduce 
CUBA'S  mushrooming  liabiHty  insurance 
costs. 

Saveland  explained, "alcohol  awareness 
programs  have  primarily  to  do  with  stu- 
dents' safety,  but  they  are  also  about  CUSA's 
ability  to  get  insured!' 

Most  of  the  programs  CUSA  will  imple- 
ment were  recommended  by  two  inter-campus 
organizations  aimed  at  promoting  "intelli- 
gent drinking"  among  students,  Saveland 
said.  These  are  CAPE  (Campus  Alcohol 
Policies  and  Education)  and  BACCHUS 
(Boost  Alcohol  Consciousness  Concerning 
the  Health  of  University  Students). 

Starting  in  early  October,  Oliver's  will 
incorporate  the  strategies  of  both  groups 
when  it  begins  serving  food,  training  an 
increased  staff  to  recognize  the  signs  of 
drunkenness,  operating  'cab  service'  and 
'designated  driver'  programs,  decreasing 
the  cost  of  light  beer,  and  charging  half- 
price  for  non-alcoholic  drinks  during  certain 
hours. 

Saveland  said  a  number  of  the  programs 
will  be  costly.  But,  he  said,  CUSA  hopes  an 
"improved  environment"  and  the  attraction 
of  munchies  will  prevent  Oliver's  from  suf- 
fering a  substantial  loss  of  revenue. 

Capital  Foods  will  provide  the  food  ser- 
vice at  Oliver's,  at  no  profit  to  CUSA, 
Saveland  said. 


The  availability  of  food  is  important, 
Saveland  said,  because  it  slows  down  the 
speed  of  intoxication  as  well  as  the  rate  of 
people's  intake. 

As  a  further  safety  measure,  Oliver's 
staff  will  undergo  training  in  the  next  few 
weeks  to  help  them  recognize  patrons  who 
have  overindulged  and  to  prevent  seriously 
impaired  students  from  trying  to  drive  their 
cars. 

Ten  new  part-time  staff  members  will  be 
chosen  this  week,  and  a  waiting  list  of  about 
20  others  will  be  kept  to  respond  to  high 
volume  nights,  Saveland  said. 

A  'designated  driver  program',  the  de- 
tails of  which  are  still  being  worked  out,  will 
eventually  shift  some  of  the  responsibility 
for  people  who  drink  too  much  onto  their 
friends. 

One  student,  designated  the  'driver'  for 
a  group,  will  wear  some  form  of  identifica- 
tion (probably  a  button),  and  will  be  entitled 
to  free  non-alcoholic  drinks  for  the  whole 
time  the  group  is  in  the  bar,  Saveland  said. 

To  supplement  this  program,  CUSA  will 
begin  offering  free  cab  rides  home  to  a  small 
percentage  of  Oliver's  patrons  who  "seri- 
ously overindulge"  and  intend  to  drive  their 
own  cars. 

Saveland  said  CUSA  hopes  to  keep  the 
expense  of  the  program  down  to  $1,000  or 
$2,000  annually,  by  restricting  it  to  severe 
cases- 

"For  a  person  to  receive  a  free  ride  home 
it  will  have  to  be  a  situation  in  which  it 
would  be  terrible  for  them  to  drive  home  by 
themself,  not  just  pretty  bad!' 

Saveland  said  adequate  controls  are  nec- 
essary to  ensure  the  program  doesn't  turn 
into  an  "inducement  for  drinking,  where 
people  come  into  Oliver's  with  the  objective 
of  overdoing  it  and  relying  on  the  good 
graces  of  CUSA  to  get  home!'  □ 


Research  building  opens 


anq  IS  tne  iirst  building  on  campus  devoted  entirely  to  research. 


£DITORIAtr 


The  struggle  to  overcome  bad  breath 


Before  we  sink  too  deep  into  another  school  year,  it's  always  useful  to  know  your 
enemies.  April  after  April  it  has  been  retrospectively  simple  to  categorize 
Carleton  students  into  two  types  and  this  year  instead  of  waiting  until  March  or 
Apnl  0  amve  at  this  useful  revelation,  it  is  helpful  to  do  it  now.  It  is  especially  important 
to  do  this  for  the  benefit  of  one  group  since  an  awareness  of  the  other  can  avert  a  lot  of 
unnecessary  agony. 

To  be  painfully  simple  Carleton  students  can  be  divided  into  two  categories- 
breathers  and  thinkers.  They  are  labelled  as  such,  to  identify  the  most  advanced 
activity  each  is  capable  of  achieving.  And  though  general  appearances  often  make  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two,  it  is  infinitely  necessary  for  the  thinkers  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  the  breathers-and  be  prepared.  For  breathers,  surprisingly 
given  the^  low  y  ta  ents,  have  a  most  alarming  way  of  thwarting  even  the  best  thought 
out  and  idealistically  intentioned  plans  of  the  thinkers 

Ignorance  can  be  a  frighteningly  dangerous  weapon  and  it  has  often  been  speculated 
that  the  final  battle  of  the  universe  will  be  fought  between  the  minds  of  ignorance  and 
the  enlightened  So  it  seems  reasonable  to  begin  the  battle  now  and  snuff 
out  the  potential  of  all  the  breathers  skulking  around  mindlessly  plotting  to  throw 
wrenches  into  the  works  of  the  thinkers. 

In  a  university  environment  which  skims  only  the  top  10  per  cent  of  the  population  to 
begin  with,  it  is  disconcerting  to  find  there  are  breathers  lurking  in  the  shadows  But 
even  more  disturbing  is  the  naked  existence  of  this  breed  of  people  on  what  some 
believe  is  the  seat  of  student  government  at  Carieton-CUSA  council. 

Granted  some  CUSA  councillors  have  already  illustrated  they  can  do  more  than 
breathe,  other  councillors  are  only  now  revealing  their  true  inabilities. 

Take,  for  example,  the  simple  case  of  censored  posters.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  after  a  week  of  somewhat  subdued  controversy  councillors  would  have  some  idea 
as  to  why  the  posters  were  originally  banned? 

Breathers  on  CUSA  also  have  an  annoying  tendency  to  call  the  question  (i.e.  stop 
debate),  which  is  primarily  because  it  avoids  thinking  which  they  never  knew  how  to  do 
in  the  first  place. 

Given  the  dismal  fact  that  there  will  always  be  breathers  both  on  CUSA  council  and 
off,  it  is  important  to  know  how  to  work  around  them.  The  ideal  attitude  involves  a 
scornful  disdain,  a  sigh  of  resignation  and  avoidance  whenever  possible. 

And  all  those  students  who  feel  that  every  unthinking  breather  on  campus  must  be 
educated  before  action  is  taken  on  some  issue  will  never  get  anything  accomplished.  So 
the  best  tactic  in  most  instances  is  to  not  bother  with  them  at  all.  Breathers  can  sit  and 
create  carbon  dioxide  while  the  rest  of  the  worid  progresses  around  them. 

LM 


COUNCIL  NOTES 


Romping  with  Robert's 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 


Carleton's  upwardly-mobile  political  crust 
finally  got  around  to  holding  a  meeting  this 
week,  and  what  a  meeting  it  was.  It  dragged 
on  for  three  and  three-quarter  hours,  but 
what  can  you  expect  after  three  weeks  of 
house-keeping  to  take  care  of? 

As  is  evident  from  our  news  pages,  a  lot 
of  student  councillors  were  at  their  quotable 
best  Monday  night  and  that  makes  for  easy 
reporting.  Sensationalism  sells.  But  CUSA 
spends  a  good  deal  of  time  on  matters  that 
aren't  quite  so  exciting  as  what  the  press 
tends  to  harp  on.  So,  here's  a  look  at  what 
really  attracts  student  politicians  to  the 
Carleton's  least  powerful  governing  body. 

The  meeting  began  with  Henry  John- 
son, the  Executive  VP  (i.e.  in  charge  of 
keeping  tabs  on  those  in  charge)  reading  an 
apology  from  VP  Community  Beth 
O'Shaughnessy  for  not  being  at  the  meeting 
due  to  an  appointment  at  the  police  station. 
This  got  a  few  laughs  as  one  might  expect. 
Beth  0  did  eventually  show  up,  but  only 
after  all  the  fun  stuff  was  over. 

Next,  during  the  standard  opening  ques- 
tion period,  engineering  rep  Bruce  Haydon 
produced  a  copy  of  the  Little  Giri  Blue 
poster  banned  by  CUSA  for  being  sexist. 
Apparently,  he  didn't  like  the  smell  of  cen- 
sorship and  accused  President  Robe  Haller 
of  being  pushed  around  by  the  Women's 
Centre. 

Haller,  of  course,  denied  "knuckling  un- 
der" and  explained  that  his  own  personal 
experience,  which  includes  growing  up  with 
five  brothers,  attending  an  all-boys  school, 
and  some  time  in  the  Navy,  has  led  to  his 


need  for  assistance  on  judging  such  matters 
;  as  sexist  material. 

But  Haydon,  later  joined  by  the  unlikely 
companion  of  arts  rep  Jim  Henessy,  wouldn't 
let  the  poor  balding  man  rest,  even  after 
council  chair  John  Milloy  pointed  out  the 
impropriety  of  raising  the  issue  at  that  time. 
During  the  'other  business'  tail  end  of  the 
long  night,  he  brought  it  up  again.  However, 
when  Milloy  asked  if  he  was  challenging 
the  chair  and  reminded  him  of  proper  proce- 
dure, he  quieted  down. 

It's  one  thing  to  slip  up  on  the  ever- 
debilitating  Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  but  it's 
another  to  not  know  what  you're  doing 
entirely.  This  is  what  troubles  the  con- 
cerned student. 

Admittedly,  every  now  and  then,  proce- 
dure gets  a  bit  confusing.  And  there  are 
those  who  are  masters  at  using  Mr.  Robert 
to  their  own  advantage  and  thereby  leaving 
the  rest  of  council,  including  the  chair,  in 
the  procedural  wilderness.  But  at  one  point 
on  Monday,  six  people  voted  on  a  motion 
before  admitting  they  really  didn't  know 
what  they  were  voting  on.  This  has  hap- 
pened before.  While  it  was  only  the  first 
real  meeting  of  the  year,  and  it  probably  will 
continue,  if  last  year's  council  was  any 
indication. 

There  was  a  good  sequence  of  jokes  that 
neatly  sums  up  what  happens  at  these 
times  Arts  rep  Monika  Kichmayer  raised 
what  she  hoped  was  a  'point  of  information', 
VP  External  Beth  Brown  replied  it  was 
really  a  point  of  confusion,  and  arts  rep  Paul 
Gross  suggested  is  was  more  like  a  point  of 
no  return.  ,  ^     ...  .„ 

1  sure  hope  not,  but  only  time  will 

tell. 


Charlatan.  Are  you 
a  thinker  or  a 


tETTERS^ 


Sexist  posters  unwanted  [1"''"^"!" ''7u^u'',7,*'u'" 

~  —  .TT^i  ivv-vj  let  s  shut  up  and  be  thankful  that  we  aren'i 

all  barefoot  and  pregnant.  To  the  rest  o: 
Carieton  students,  lets  stop  being  manipu 
lated  by  the  Women's  Centre  and  starl 
acting  like  people  with  real  backbones. 

Kathryn  Jamil 
Poli  Sci  ffi 


□ 


Editor: 

In  the  September  18,  1986  issue  of  The 
Charlatan,  Ms.  Alexandra  Broulik  insinu- 
ated that  women  are  jealous  of  more  attrac- 
tive women,  and  this  is  perhaps  why  some 
women,  including  myself,  wanted  a  sexist 
poster  to  be  removed.  The  man  I'm  involved 
with  doesn't  go  out  with  posters,  so  why 
should  I  feel  threatened  by  it? 

In  addition,  Mr.  Eric  J.  Becker  sugges- 
ted that  the  Women's  Centre  be  turned  into 
squash  courts.  It's  too  bad  that  Mr.  Becker's 
mind  is  too  narrow  for  squash  courts— it's 
about  all  it's  good  for. 

Marika  Morris 
M.A.  Canadian  Studies 

Women's  centre  sexist 

Editor: 

After  three  years  at  Carleton  I  have 
become  sick  and  tired  of  the  domination 
that  the  Women's  Centre  holds  on  all  of  us. 
especially  the  CUSA  council.  When  the 
Women's  Centre  yells  "jump".  CUSA  asks 
"how  high?"  on  the  way  up.  The  most 
recent  controversy  started  by  the  Women's 
Centre  concerned  a  Labatt's  poster  entitled 
"Little  Girl  Blue".  The  Women's  Centre 
informed  CUSA  that  the  poster  was  sexist, 
and  distribution  of  it  stopped  immediately. 
As  a  female  myself.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  seeing  an  attractive  woman  dressed  in 
a  moderately  sexy  outfit  promoting  beer. 
The  Women's  Centre  is  the  most  sexist 
group  on  campus;  sexist  against  men.  We 
are  continually  bombarded  with  their  prop- 
aganda about  rape  and  sexual  abuse.  To  the 
Women's  Centre,  it  seems  that  every  man  is 
a  potential  rapist  if  he  sees  an  attractive 
woman.  To  them  men  are  slaves  to  their 
sexual  libidos.  Many  of  us  don't  see  the 
sexist  nature  of  the  condemned  advertise- 
ments until  it  is  pointed  out  to  us  courtesy  of 
the  Women's  Centre.  Why  do  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  dominated  by  such  a  small 
number  of  vocal,  sexist,  and  aggressive 
women?  If  we  do  not  see  something  as 
sexist,  then  let  it  be.  Must  we  listen  to  their 
constant  babble  for  yet  another  year?  The 


Femininity  is  wonderful 

Editor; 

re:  last  week's  Sexuality  can't  be  r 
pressed.  Eric  J.  Becker. 

Women's  issues  have  been  carried 
little  too  far,  and  by  some  means  are  "par 
noid  fabrications".  Femininity  is  a  wonde 
ful  state  of  being.  Females  should  be  prou 
of  their  orientation  and  use  it  to  thei 
advantage. 

So  guys  like  nice  asses.  Well.  I  don't  be 
to  differ,  but  only  ask  to  flip  the  coin  to  th 
other  side.  Was  there  this  much  controvers 
over  the  "male  intelligence  and  equality 
when  Michelangelo  created  David?  An 
what  about  Playgui  magazine?  Do  thes 
displays  of  sexual  orientation  and  exploit, 
tion  take  away  from  the  male  intelligence 

Ladies,  if  you  really  are  intelligent,  the 
you  shall  be  recognized  for  it— but  not  if  yo 
force  it  in  such  a  coerce  fashion.  Subtl 
persuasion  is  usually  most  effective.  Ii 
stead  of  claiming  your  intelligence,  why  nc 
prove  it! 

Anita  M.  Rouhtn 
Arts  1 

P.S.  I  must  admit,  I  know  a  good  ass  when 
see  one  too!  Now,  tell  me  men.  does  thi 
make  you  feel  inferior  enough  to  create 
Male  Center  on  Campus! 

Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  typed  ant 
double-spaced  and  should  not  exceed  30( 
word.s.  The  Charlatan  publishes  only  signet 
correspondence,  though  in  certain  case?  thi 
writer  may  be  granted  anonymity.  Writer; 
are  asked  t«  provide  their  address  im 
teleph(me  number  as  a  check  of  authent 
city.  These  details  will  not  be  publishe( 
The  Chariaian  does  not  edit  for  spellins 
punctuation,  grammar  or  style.  Letters  ma: 
be  edited  for  length  or  clarity. 
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by  Rita  Parikh 


Students  politely  elbow  their  way  to 
the  counter's  edge  vying  for  the 
attention  of  the  officers  behind  it. 
Unflustered  by  the  wave  of  students, 
the  staff  of  Carleton  Award's  office  coolly 
,  sort  through  the  amalgam  of  requests 
for  financial  aid. 

As  papers  are  carefully  read  and  signed, 
students  leave  the  room,  some  with 
scholarships,  more  with  grants.  But  for 
most  students,  35  per  cent  of  Carleton's 
student  population,  assistance  comes  in 
the  form  of  governmental  loans— loans 
that  are  increasingly  regarded  with  grow- 
ing alarm. 

"I  think  the  one  concern  that  every- 
body has  that  is  involved  with  these 
programs  is  the  high  debt  load  that  stu- 
dents are  starting  to  incur,"  says  Carol 
Fleck,  the  director  of  student  awards  at 
Carleton. 

The  phenomenon  of  high  student  in- 
debtedness is  just  beginning  to  surface. 
The  problem.  Fleck  says,  is  in  part  the 
result  of  the  ceihng  hike  on  hfetime 
assistance  provided  through  the  Canada 
Student  Loans  Plan  ICSLP). 

The  increase,  implemented  in  1984. 
changed  the  maximum  weekly  allotment 
from  $56.25  to  $105  resulting  in  an  esca- 
lation of  the  maximum  lifetime  limita- 
tion from  $9,800  to  a  staggering  $50,000- 
$55,000 . 

"It's  highly  unlikely  that  students  would 
ever  get  that,  but  what  we  are  seeing  is 
students  getting  up  into  the  $15,000  kind 
of  range,"  Fleck  says. 

Kelvin  Holmes  is  one  example.  After 
graduating  in  April  in  criminology,  law 
and  sociology,  he  faces  repayment  of  a 
$15,000  loan  in  November. 

"What  1  think  is  unreasonable  is  that 
some  people  are  getting  grants  and 
their  financial  need  isn't  as  great  as  mine. 
They're  going  out  and  buying  guitars 
and  amps  and  that  kind  of  thing  while  I'm 
broke  and  they're  lending  me  four  or 
five  hundred  dollars,"  he  says. 

Beth  Brown,  campaign  coordinator  for 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
(CFS)  says  the  high  ceilings  create  an 
obscured  reality  for  aid  recipients  who 
often  don't  consider  the  eventual  difficulty 
of  repaying  their  loans. 

"The  cost  of  education  is  so  high  now 
but  the  ceilings  are  even  higher  which 
seems  very  good.  But  when  you  leave,  the 
weight  of  what  you've  taken  on  hits 
you,"  she  says. 

Brown's  theory  that  students  don't  worry 
much  about  their  loans  while  still  in 
school  appears  to  be  true  for  several  stu- 
dents at  Carleton. 

Ruth  Wood  is  a  third  year  student  in 
linguistics.  She  estimates  she  will  owe 
between  $8,000  and  $10,000  to  the  gov- 
ernment upon  graduating. 

"It  doesn't  worry  me  because  I  know  I 
need  the  money  right  now.  Hopefully, 
I'll  get  a  job  when  I  get  out!' 

Holmes  says  the  only  time  he  really 
thought  about  his  loan  was  when  he 
was  negotiating  it  each  year  and  seeing 
his  new  total. 

'    The  lifetime  loan  limitations  were 
pushed  up  after  recommendations  from 
a  federal-provincial  task  force  on  student 
assistance  were  presented  to  the  pro- 


vincial ministry  of  education  and  the  fed- 
eral secretary  of  state  in  1981. 

The  task  force  concluded,  "to  ensure 
that  appropriate  aid  is  available  to  stu- 
dents with  above  average  needs,  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  greater  control 
where  it  may  be  required,  the  present  use 
of  an  arbitrary  ceiling  on  aid  should  be 
dropped  in  favor  of  firm,  annually  revised 
and  closely  monitored  limits    . " 

According  to  this  report,  41  per  cent  of 
bon'owers  in  their  final  year  in  1978-79 
incurred  federal  loans  ranging  from  $2,001 
to  $4,000.  Thirty-two  per  cent  received 
over  $  4.000  in  CSL  money  with  only  one 
per  cent  accruing  close  to  the  $9,800 
limit  established  in  1975. 

These  statistics  do  not  include  provin- 
cial loans  received  through  such  pack- 
ages as  the  Ontario  Student  as  the  Ontario 
Student  Assistance  Program  (OSAP). 

There  are  12  main  student  aid  pack- 
ages covering  each  of  the  10  provinces, 
the  Northwest  Territories  and  the  Yukon. 
Provinces  individually  administer  fed- 
eral monies  allocated  through  the  CSLP. 
Coupled  with  the  federal  plan  are  the 
provincial  programs. 

Ed  Watson,  director  of  the  CSLP,  says 
today  aid  recipients  in  either  a  masters, 
doctorate,  under-graduate  or  non-degree 
program  owe  on  average,  $5,168  to  the 
federal  government  alone  upon  completion. 

After  students  complete  their  under- 
graduate degree,  they  are  no  longer 
eligible  for  grant  assistance. 

He  says  the  increase  in  lifetime  limits 
has  led  to  an  obvious  augmentation  in 
student  debt  because  "there's  a  heck  of  a 
lot  more  money  made  available  to  them." 

"You're  sort  of  in  a  'Catch-22'  situation. 
There  was  a  certain  pressure  applied  to 
increase  (the  ceiling)  to  make  more  assis- 
tance available  to  students.  But  of  course 
this  is  going  to  have  an  effect  downstream," 
Watson  says. 

He  says  lowering  the  ceiling  is  not  the 
solution  as  the  limitation  was  originally 
hiked  to  accomodate  rising  tuition  and 
living  costs  of  students. 

Watson  adds,  however,  the  increase  in 
the  lifetime  limit  is  only  one  of  several 
factors  contributing  to  the  debt  load. 


equitable  solution. 

He  says  it  is  standing  policy  of  the 
CFS  to  lobby  for  changes  in  the  federal 
loans  plan.  He  added  their  proposals  will 
be  presented  to  the  CFS  plenary  group 
(which  plans  and  talks  with  student  organi- 
zations) and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  future. 

Both  Macerollo  and  Fleck  attribute  the 
increasing  indebtedness  to  a  gradual 
erosion  in  provincial  assistance  packages. 

Both  Macerollo  and  Fleck  attribute  the 
increasing  indebtedness  to  a  gradual 
erosion  in  provincial  assistance  packages. 

"There  used  to  be  quite  a  series  of 
grant  programs— now  provincial  govern- 
ments are  certainly  abating  responsibility 
in  that  area,"  Macerollo  says. 

In  other  provinces,  restrictions  on  grants 
vary.  In  Nova  Scotia.  Manitoba  and 
Alberta,  grants  are  extended  to  out-of- 
province  students  only  if  the  program 
they  take  is  not  offered  in  their  respective 
provinces.  Quebec  offers  no  grants  to 
such  students  with  the  exception  of  those 
attending  Cadeton  or  the  University  of 
Ottawa. 

In  times  of  financial  crises,  Fleck  says, 
governments  are  looking  increasingly  to 
students  to  provide  their  own  educational 
funding. 

And  as  heftier  chunks  are  being  pulled 
from  students'  wallets,  Macerollo  com- 
plains, government  funding  for  basic  oper- 
ating costs  of  universities  has  decreased. 

"Right  now  we  are  being  attacked  on 
two  flanks  and  students  are  being  hit 
with  a  double  whammy,"  he  says. 

Macerollo  is  quick  to  point  to  alterna- 
tive schemes  for  reducing  student  in- 
debtedness. Most  specifically,  he  explains, 
the  CFS  emphasizes  provisions  for  fed- 
eral grant  assistance. 

He  draws  an  analogy  to  the  federal 
unemployment  insurance  program  where 
recipients  are  not  expected  to  repay  bene- 
fits received. 

He  says  that  students  should  be  get- 
ting more  in  grants  instead  of  loans 
because  he  feels  the  payoffs  in  education 
are  so  high. 


*The  cost  of  education  is  so  high  now... 
when  you  leave  the  weight  of  what 
you've  taken  on  hits  you.*' 


"Education  costs  and  costs  of  tuition 
have  increased  as  well  . .  Also,  the  CSLP 
is  only  one  portion  of  the  student's  loan 
program.  Sometimes  changes  in  the 
provincial  programs  may  impact  on  the 
CSL  portion  and  affect  how  it  is  admini- 
stered." he  says. 

He  says  the  economy  of  any  province 
can  lead  to  changes  in  the  debt  load  as 
well.  He  points  to  the  example  of  Bntish 
Columbia  whose  Social  Credit  govern- 
ment abolished  the  provincial  grant  por- 
tion of  the  student  aid  program  in  1984. 

Tony  Macerollo.  chairperson  of  CFS 
says  his  organization  has  become  a 
powerful  voice  in  the  lobby  for  a  more 


"When  you  spend  money  on  education, 
it  is  cleariy  not  a  cost.  It's  a  human 
investment  with  a  phenomenal  return ...  it 
is  not  only  the  individual  who  is  bene- 
fiting but  Canadian  society  as  a  whole," 
Macerollo  adds. 

Fleck  supports  this  view  and  says  she 
feels  part  of  the  justification  for  the 
ceiling  hike  by  CSL  planners  was  to  allow 
students  tt)  make  a  healthy  investment 
in  their  futures. 

Yet  it  is  the  quality  of  the  future  of  an 
indebted  graduate  for  which  Macerollo 
expresses  concern. 

"The  debt  load  can  have  dangerous 
repercussions  on  the  ability  for  a  stu- 


dent to  live  after  they've  graduated,"  he 
says. 

But  according  to  the  1980  task  force 
on  student  assistance  "problems  of  hand- 
ling debt  load  resulting  from  existing  loan 
programs  are  not  widespread"  The  two 
areas  of  difficulty  mentioned  were  a  gen- 
eral unawareness  of  the  existing  flexi- 
bility in  negotiating  repayment  and 
repayment  problems  resulting  from  la- 
bor market  conditions. 

Macerollo  says,  however,  the  problems 
of  repayment  are  more  pronounced  to- 
day. He  says  labor  conditions  today,  coup- 
led with  the  high  debt  load  make  repay- 
ment "hell  for  students". 

Brown  suggests  repayment  be  tied 
more  closely  to  post-education  employ- 
ment and  income  levels.  "If  you  didn't 
have  a  job  in  six  months,  repayment 
could  be  deferred  or  rescheduled,"  she 
says. 

Holmes  has  recently  completed  a  real 
estate  course  and  is  in  the  process  of 
being  registered  as  an  agent.  He  is  pres- 
ently the  commercial,  sales,  and  leasing 
representative  for  Royal  LePage. 

Holmes  says,  however,  he  will  not  be 
earning  any  money  for  at  least  five  or 
six  months  due  to  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness. He  says  he  will  try  to  negotiate 
his  terms  of  repayment  at  the  bank. 

But  Holmes  says  he  is  not  worried 
about  repaying  his  loan  as  long  as  he 
gets  a  deferral. 

Macerollo  says  solving  the  debt  load 
problem  will  require  a  general  attitude 
change  on  behalf  of  government.  He  calls 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  re- 
sources to  allow  for  greater  funding  of 
education  in  general.  By  stepping  up 
basic  funding,  he  adds,  much  of  the 
burden  can  be  lifted  from  students' 
shoulders. 

The  Ontario  Work  Study  Program, 
instituted  four  years  ago,  may  be  a 
reflection  of  a  changing  attitude.  The  work 
study  program  which  is  administered 
through  the  awards  office,  provides  on- 
campus  work  to  students  who  receive 
OSAP. 

Fleck  says  the  program  was  started  in 
recognition  "that  some  students  are  get- 
ting into  a  very  high  debt  load  or  that 
OSAP  was  not  totally  cftvering  their 
need!' 

She  adds  the  program  is  designed  to 
suit  the  needs  of  students  as  they  are 
not  permitted  to  work  more  than  16  hours 
a  week  and  can  earn  up  to  $1,000  per 
term  in  an  area  of  their  choice. 

Students  have  tii  be  on  OSAP  to  apply 
for  (he  work  study  program.  Last  year. 
77  Carleton  students  were  on  the  program. 
This  year,  about  100  students  are  ex- 
pected to  apply. 

"It's  good  politically  because  the  pub- 
lic like  to  see  that  people  aren't  being 
handed  things  and  that  they  are  working 
for  the  assistance  that  they  are  getting," 
Fleck  says. 

Students  and  ministry  agree,  however, 
that  student  aid  programs  must  be  fur- 
ther modified  to  accomodate  the  burgeon- 
ing indebtedness. 

"There  is  no  (aid)  program  that  is  ideal 
when  you  come  out  with  a  $20,000 
loan,"  Brown  says.  □ 
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What's  Up, 
Dudes? 


Problems  affecting  your 
life  at  University  and 
there  is  no  one  to  talk 
to? 


e 

G 
6 
G 
G 
G 
G 


The  CUSA  Rep  office  is 
a  place  that  houses  34 
pairs  of  ears  ready  to 
hear  your  suggestions 
and  hopefully  make 
improvements. 


You  elecfed  fhem, 
use  ihem. 


CUSA  Councillors 
w/anting  to  hear  from 
you  in  Room  401 , 
Student  Rep  office. 


TRAVEL  FOR  Vb  LESS 


>(      r^Vir-       UN    IL  ONE 
'J       cV'"'-  DOLLAR 

'    M  CANADA.- 


WITH  A  STUDENT  DISCOUNT  BOOKLET 


Voyageur's  student 
discount  booklets  have 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
hottest  items  of  the  school 
year.  And  any  wonder! 

At  V3  off  our  regular 
return  fare  for  a  booklet  of  14 
tickets,  they're  still  the  very 
best  value  tor  visiting  friends 
and  relatives,  when  you  like, 
as  often  as  you  like,  all  year 
round. 

There  are  10  and  6  ticket 


booklets,  too.  Simply  choose 
the  return  ticket  booklet  that 
suits  you  best,  to  and  from 
the  same  two  points  —  and 
save  over  our  regular  return 
tickets.  10  ticket  booklets 
save  you  25%.  6  ticket 
booklets  save  you  15%. 

All  you  need  is  your 
student  l.D  card. 

Ask  for  details  at  any 
Voyageur  bus  terminal 
or  agency. 


Voyageur 


The  futon 
pedestal  bed 


the  comfortable  alternative. 


Futon  and  frame,  in 
black  or  white  lacquer, 


new 
morning 
futons 


581  bank  street 
2303777 


$250, 


"Then,  gentlemen.  II  Is  (he  consensus  of  this  meeting  that  we  say  nothing,  do  nothing 
and  hope  It  all  blows  over  before  our  next  meeting. " 

Don't  let  this  happen  at  your  school.  Join  a  CUSA  COMMITTEE. 
They  will  be  re-opening  Oct.  1. 
Council's  Committees  presently  include: 

Policy  Based:  Services  Review  Committee,  Constitutional  Affairs/Policy  Review 
Committee,  Financial  Review  Committee.  Long  Range  Planning  Committee 
Action  Based:  Student  Issues  Action  Committee  (S.I.A.C.),  Activities  Committee 
1  he  committees  are  comprised  of  councillors  and  interested  members  of  the 
student  body. 

For  more  info  contact  Henry  .Johnson.  Rm.  401  Unicentre,  ,564-4380  <ft> 
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Ace  "disappointed"  with  Raven's  win 


by  Fred  Rinne 

Although  it  may  not  have  been  totally 
obvious  to  the  2,200  fans  at  Raven  Field  last 
Saturday,  the  Carleton  Ravens  and  head 
coach  Wayne  "Ace"  Powell  were  not  totally 
impressed  with  their  performance  against 
the  University  of  Ottawa  Gee  Gees. 

Despite  the  30-15  win.  the  Ravens'  sec- 
ond straight  in  the  Ontario-Quebec  Intercol- 
legiate Football  Conference  (0-QIFC).  Powell 
and  many  of  the  players  described  the 
team's  play  as  "disappointing'. 

Early  on  the  Carleton  defence,  which 
had  been  strong  to  this  point,  seemed  to 
wane  under  the  offensive  pressure  of  the 
Gee  Gees  and  rookie  quarterback  Cam  Baird. 
Twice  the  Gee  Gees  marched  the  ball  deep 
into  field  goal  range.  But  then  the  defence 
came  alive  and  blocked  both  field  goal 
attempts,  allowing  only  a  single  point. 

Although  there  were  only  four  turn- 
overs in  the  game,  the  contest  was  initially 
sloppy  until  the  Carleton  offence  woke  up 
and  began  to  move  the  ball. 

With  the  score  still  1-0  in  the  second 
quarter,  Raven  quarterback  Steve  Fretwell 
began  to  coordinate  the  team  with  a  good 
mixture  of  running  and  short  passes  to 
move  the  Ravens  to  Ottawa's  three-yard 
line.  Fretwell  then  rambled  in  from  the  one 
on  a  third  down  gamble  to  make  the  score 
7-1. 

After  Jeff  Morris'  41-yard  single,  Ottawa 
began  a  drive  of  their  own.  led  by  a  43-yard 
run  by  Baird  on  a  busted  play,  which  tied 
the  game  at  eight. 

The  Ravens  then  took  the  ball  and  saun- 
tered up  the  field  before  Fretwell  hit  Joe 
Barnabe  for  a  63-yard  bomb  that  pushed 
the  Ravens  back  in  front,  15-7,  a  lead  they 
would  never  relinquish. 

Fretwell  was  10-16  in  passing  for  207 
yards  with  one  touchdown  and  no  intercep- 
tions. Barnabe  was  his  favorite  target  as  he 
caught  four  passes  for  148  yards. 

Just  before  halftime,  Ottawa  gambled  on 
third  and  two  but  was  denied  by  the  Ra- 
vens' tough  defensive  line.  The  offence 
then  maneuvered  the  ball  to  the  Gee  Gee  15 
but  had  to  settle  for  a  17-yard  Morris  field 


goal. 

Morris  opened  the  second  half  with  a 
20-yard  field  goal  giving  the  Ravens  a  21-8 
lead,  but  Ottawa  came  back  as  Baird  hit 
wide  receiver  Dwayne  McCleod  with  a 
40  -yard  touchdown  strike  to  cut  the  margin 
to  21-15. 

The  Ravens  tlien  used  some  well-designed 
running  plays,  including  an  option,  to  press 
the  ball  against  the  sagging  Gee  Gee  de- 
fence. Fretwell  hit  Barnabe  for  a  34-yard 
gain  before  Mark  Skidmore  carried  the  ball 
in  from  the  three-yard  line. 

Morris  then  picked  up  two  singles  to 
round  out  the  scoring. 

Powell  told  reporters  after  the  game  that 
he  was  happy  with  the  win  but  that  the  team 
couldn't  continue  playing  that  way  if  they 
expected  to  be  champions. 

"We  definitely  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do 
starting  on  Monday,"  he  said. 

Ottawa  head  coach  Jim  Daley  concen- 
trated his  post-game  comments  on  the  offi- 
ciating. "When  the  game  was  close,  it  was 
the  refs  who  decided  the  outcome  of  this 


game,  not  the  players."  he  said. 

"Carleton  won  and  they  should  have 
because  they  were  the  better  team  today, 
but  the  referees  missed  every  call  in  their 
( Raven  I  secondary  and  that  could  have  very 
well  been  the  difference!' 

Daley  claimed  the  Raven  linebackers 
and  secondary  were  bumping  his  receivers 
past  the  five-yard  contact  area  and  they 
were  holding  the  receivers  downfield. 

Raven  linebacker  Andre  Schad  dis- 
agreed with  Daley's  interpretation  of  defen- 
sive coverage.  "We  hit  them  low  and  hard, 
legally  and  before  the  whistle,  I  think  they're 
just  being  sore  losers  about  it."  he  said. 

Mark  Brown  continued  his  mastery  of 
the  ground  game  as  he  picked  up  1 10  yards 
on  1 5  carries  and  Fretwell  had  a  good  day  in 
the  air  despite  what  he  calls  a  mental 
mistakes. 

"I  made  a  lot  of  mistakes  out  there  and 
I'm  sure  I'll  hear  all  about  it  when  we  watch 
the  films,"  Fretwell  said. 

Word  from  the  coaching  staff  is  that 
injured  quarterback  Cam  Collins  could  be 


ready  to  play  this  Saturday  against  Queen's 
although  no  decision  has  been  made  yet.  As 
for  Fretwell,  he's  satisfied  with  his  opportu- 
nities so  far. 

"I'm  happy  to  be  starting  in  my  first  year 
and  any  more  playing  time  I  get  is  a  bonus. 
Cam  has  been  very  supportive  of  us  (he  and 
Don  Gerry)  to  this  point  and  if  the  situation 
arises  where  he's  in  there,  I'll  be  as  equally 
as  supportive!" 

The  Ravens  now  switch  their  thoughts 
to  Queen's,  suffering  from  its  worst  start  in 
years  with  an  0-2  start.  But  Powell  says  the 
Golden  Gaels  can't  be  taken  lightly. 

"They  have  lost  nine  starters  but  I  don't 
care  if  they've  lost  20  starters,  they  are  still 
Queen's  and  that  means  an  intense  football 
game.  We'll  have  to  be  ready  for  them!' 

If  Saturday's  game  accomplished  one 
thing  it  was  to  set  the  stage  for  a  rough  and 
tumble  Panda  game  October  18— a  game 
Daley  is  definitely  looking  forward  to. 

"What  this  means  is  we'll  be  ready  for 
Panda  so  just  you  wait!'  □ 


Carieton  fans  spare  no  Hihdeoc 


SCOREBOARD 

Carleton  30,  Ottawa  15 

Ravens  0  18  3  9  30 
Ottawa     1       7       7       0  15 


Scorings 

Ottawa  - 

Carleton 

Carleton 

Ottawa  - 

Carleton 

Carleton 

Carleton 

Ottawa  - 

Carleton 

Carleton 

Carleton 


Baird  single 
-TD  Fretwell  1  yd  run  (con) 

-  Morris  single 
TD  Baird  42  yd  run  (con) 

-  TD  Barnabe  63  yd  pass  (con) 

-  Morris  17  yd  field  goal 

-  Morris  20  yd  field  goal 
TD  McCleod  40  yd  pass  (con) 

-  TD  Skidmore  3  yd  nm  (con) 

-  Morris  single 

-  Morris  single 


Individual  Stats 
Rushing  C.U. 


Rushing  U  of  O 

Waterhouse  12-4S 
Baird  fv."  1 

Sansitucy  lH-ril 


Raven  running  back  Mart  Brown  (20)  mshed  for  over  100  yanis  last  weekend 
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ALL  YOU  CAN  EAT  PASTA  $4.95 
Lasagna,  spaghetti 
cannaloni,  ravioli 

SHRIMP  15<f  ea. 


TUESDAY 

5-lOpm 


WEPNESDAY 

5-12  am 


r 


"CHICKEN  WINGS" 


15Cea. 

Thursday  5-1:00  am 
Saturdoy  8-1 2:00  _j 


Live  Entertainment  Thursday  to  Saturday 
(NO  COVER) 

10  %  Discount  with  CUID  on  oil  regular  price  food  items. 
1344  Banl<  St.  (At  Riverside) 


PART-TIME 
MATURE  STUDENTS 
CENTRE  COORDINATOR 


20  hours  per  week 
starting  October  6,  1986 


•  responsible  for  maintaining  the  Mature 
Students'  Centre 

•  responsible  for  clerical  and  administrative 
duties 

•  responsible  for  social  &  counselling  duties 

•  full  job  description  available 

Application  Deadline  Sept.  29  at  4:30 
For  more  information  contact  Don  Grant 
564-4380  or  come  to  the  CUSA  office, 
401  Unicentre 


Ravens  Still 
undefeated 


by  Angela  Barker 

It  was  almost  a  perfect  day. 

The  sun  appeared  in  Ottawa  for  the  first 
time  in  two  months,  a  crowd  of  about  200 
fans  had  gathered  to  watch  the  Raven  soc- 
cer team  play  the  defending  Ontario 
champions— the  Laurentian  Voyageurs— and 
Carleton  was  winning  with  less  than  two 
minutes  to  play. 

But  the  clouds  closed  in  during  the 
closing  minutes  of  play  when  Laurentian's 
Todd  Schrceder  received  the  ball  on  the 
wing  and  tapped  a  seemingly  harmless  chip 
over  Carleton  keeper  Jim  Armstrong,  to 
salvage  a  1-1  tie  and  steal  a  point  from  the 
Ravens. 

"Needless  to  say.  we  were  disappointed," 
said  Carleton  head  coach  Bill  Thomson. 
"We  should  have  held  onto  our  lead.  It  was  a 
very  good  game,  though.  Laurentian  was 
competitive  as  always." 

The  Ravens  seemed  to  have  the  two 
points  for  a  victory  locked  up,  when  Sean 
Holmes  blasted  his  fourth  penalty  shot  of 
the  season  with  10  minutes  left  in  the  game. 
The  penalty  resulted  when  striker  Mike 
Lanos  was  tripped  in  the  box. 

Earlier  in  the  half.  Siva  Ananmalay,  who 
had  moved  up  to  outside  half  from  fullback, 
created  a  rash  of  opportunities  with  his 
persistence  and  speed.  Co-captain  Ian  Mar- 
tin had  two  near  misses  to  open  the  half. 

The  real  story,  though,  was  Lauren- 
tian's former  all-Canadian  Freddie  Juette 


who  controlled  the  midfield  for  most  of  the 
game.  Even  without  allstar  Bill  Paccis,  the 
Voyageurs  were  able  to  frustrate  Carleton's 
offence.  Lanos  had  at  least  two  men  cover 
ing  him  for  the  entire  game. 

Frustration  on  both  sides  led  to  several 
free  kicks  and  a  lack  of  connecting  passes. 
Even  with  so  many  set  plays,  neither  team 
was  able  to  penetrate  the  other's  defence. 
Key  stopper  for  Carleton  was  John  Vido- 
vich,  who  came  up  with  many  timely  headers. 

"You're  looking  at  the  two  best  teams  in 
the  OUAA  (Ontario  Universities  Athletic 
Association)  East,"  said  Voyageur  head 
coach  Greg  Zorbas  before  the  game.  "When 
they  meet  it  is  by  all  means  a  tough  game." 

Laurentian  entered  the  game  with  an 
impressive  3-0  record  with  two  of  the  wins 
coming  over  the  division's  weakest  teams 
Royal  Military  College  (RMC)  and  Trent'. 
Carleton  extended  its  undefeated  record  to 
1-0-2. 

"At  this  stage  in  the  season,  I  am  quite 
pleased,"  Thomson  said.  "The  team  has 
done  well  to  get  things  together.  As  long  as 
we  remain  in  the  top  four  teams  in  our 
league,  that's  the  most  important  thing  at 
this  point." 

Carleton  travelled  to  RMC  Wednesday 
and  plays  against  Trent  in  Peterborough 
this  Saturday.  They  host  Queen's  this  Sun 
day  at  1  pm  on  Raven  Field.  □ 
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SPORTS 


Intramural  program 

back 
in 

full  swing 


by  Grant  Campbell 


With  so  much  publicity  devoted  to  the 
opening  of  football  season  and  other  varsity 
sports,  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  extensive  intramural  program  that  Carle- 
ton  offers. 

Intramurals?  You  know,  those  energetic 
students  you  see  playing  touch  football  and 
Softball  almost  every  night  and  on  week- 
ends as  well?  That's  part  of  the  intramural 
program,  which  began  almost  immediately 
after  the  start  of  fall  classes. 

Gary  Shaver,  men's  intramural  co- 
ordinator said  roughly  3,500  athletes  par- 
ticipated in  the  men's  program  last  year  and 
he  expects  about  the  same  number  of  ath- 
letes to  play  again  this  year. 

"The  program  itself  is  very  popular 
because  all  the  players  have  to  do  is  show 
up  for  their  games,"  he  says.  "The  equip- 
ment (if  necessary),  schedule,  referees  and 
field  or  ice  times  have  already  been  taken 
care  of.  Therefore,  there  is  no  cost  or  bur- 
den placed  on  the  athletes." 

Shaver  said  the  one  drawback  of  the 
program  is  the  limited  amount  of  field  space 
for  outdoor  sports.  "Since  there  are  so  many 
teams,  field  space  is  at  a  premium  right  now 
so  we  really  can't  afford  to  expand  our 
programs." 

Softball  and  touch  football  are  currently 
being  played  and  soccer  will  begin  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  Forty-two  Softball  teams 
have  entered  the  league  while  48  (the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  entrants)  teams  are  playing 
football.  The  maximum  number  of  teams 
for  soccer  is  40. 

Volleyball  and  hockey  will  also  begin  in 
October  with  48  volleyball  teams  and  36 
hockey  teams  squaring  off  in  competition. 

The  men's  program  offers  10  sports 
with  squash,  handball,  ball  hockey,  basket- 
ball and  broomball  scheduled  for  later  in  the 
year.  There  will  also  be  a  fun  run  and  a  golf 
tournament  this  fall.  The  date  for  the  run  is 
October  17  with  no  limit  to  the  amount  of 
entrants. 

Shaver  said  intramural  sports  are  not 
just  for  residence  and  off-campus  students, 
but  for  faculty,  staff  members,  alumni  and 
full-time  members  of  the  recreation  facility 
as  well. 

Right  now,  the  intramural  program  is 
active  almost  every  night.  Football  is  played 
four  nights  a  week  and  softball  is  played 
throughout  the  weekend. 

"Once  the  schedule  is  completed,  the 
program  pretty  well  runs  itself.  Usually, 
everything  is  quite  organized  (in  terms  of 
tabulating  results  and  keeping  standings) 
so  we  can  stay  ahead  of  any  problems." 

Linda  Saddler,  co-ordinator  for  the  wom- 
en's program,  said  she  has  eight  sports  to 
make  schedules  for  this  year.  They  include 
Softball,  soccer,  volleyball,  basketball,  broom- 
ball,  squash,  handball  and  flag  football. 

"Softball  is  definitely  the  most  popular 
sport  in  our  program  although  a  lot  of 
women  sign  up  for  volleyball,  as  well," 
Saddler  said. 

Saddler  estimated  about  1,000  women 
competed  in  the  program  last  year. 

One  of  the  new  sports  added  to  the 
women's  card  this  year  is  squash,  which 


didn't  get  off  the  ground  when  it  was  tried  a 
few  years  ago.Saddler  said  she  decided  to 
try  it  again  to  see  if  interest  in  the  sport  has 
increased. 

The  objectives  of  both  intramural  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  the  co-ed  program,  are  fun 
and  participation,  but  the  leagues  often  are 
competitive  because  a  large  number  of  tal- 
ented athletes  are  participating. 

To  reward  outstanding  players,  several 
individual  and  team  awards  are  given  out 
and  the  end  of  the  year.  Both  the  off-campus 
team  and  the  residence  team  that  have 
accumulated  the  most  points  during  the 
season  receive  awards. 

The  point  system  is  based  on  participa- 
tion, not  winning.  If  a  team  particpates  in  a 
scheduled  game,  it  receives  200  points.  A 
similar  point  total  is  deducted  if  the  team 
defaults  a  game.  If  a  team  wins  a  game,  it 
gets  50  points,  and  25  points  for  a  tie. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  team  entered  in 
any  sport  from  the  same  residence  floor  or 
faculty,  the  two  teams  will  split  the  points 
for  a  win  or  a  tie  with  participation  and 
default  points  remaining  the  same.  But 
once  they  reach  the  playoffs,  each  floor 
team  is  treated  individually. 

Each  respective  team  is  represented  by 
a  "whip"  The  whips  are  responsible  for  the 
communication  and  organization  of  their 
team(s). 

Shaver  said  without  their  enthusiasm 
and  leadership,  the  intramural  program 
couldn't  succeed. 

Steve  Walker,  sports  whip  on  Second 
Russell,  said  the  job  of  organizing  the  teams 
and  players  is  not  a  problem,  it  just  takes  a 
little  time.  "Most  of  the  guys  on  our  floor  are 
interested  in  sports  so  it's  very  easy  to  get 
them  to  sign  up  and  play." 

Walker  said  his  objective  for  the  year  is 
to  sign  up  two  teams  for  each  sport. 

"Neither  team  will  be  stacked  with  tal- 
ented players,"  Walker  added.  "We  just  mix 
up  the  rosters  so  that  we  have  a  good 
balance  between  guys  who  have  played  a 
lot  and  those  who  haven't." 

One  of  the  problems  Shaver  has  run  into 
during  his  four  years  as  coordinator  is  the 
request  from  the  residence  community  for 
separate  residence  divisions  in  the  various 
leagues. 

"We  have  tried  to  integrate  the  resi- 
dence teams  in  with  off-campus  teams  as 
much  as  possible,"  Shaver  explained.  "The 
only  problem  is  that  if  the  residence  teams 
had  a  separate  division,  a  smaller  number  of 
teams  would  make  the  playoffs. 

"But  if  only  a  couple  of  residence  teams 
are  mixed  in  with  a  group  of  off-campus 
teams,  then  their  chances  of  making  the 
playoffs  are  much  greater!' 

But  Walker  said  he  associates  most  of 
the  competition  with  the  other  residence 
floors  rather  than  with  off-campus  teams. 

"Traditionally,  third  and  seventh  Glen- 
garry have  been  the  strongest  teams  in 
residence  but  the  rivalry  amoung  all  resi- 
dence teams  is  really  strong." 

But  whether  it's  residence  teams  or 
off-campus  teams,  the  rivalry  and  enthusi- 
asm in  intramurals  is  there.  And  as  long  as 
it  is,  there  will  always  be  intramurals  at 
Carleton.  O 
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Robins  soccer  impressive 


Usually,  a  loss  is  nothing  to  be  happy 
about. 

But  David  Kent  was  quite  impressed 
and  pleased  with  his  Carleton  Robins'  soc- 
cer club  despite  an  opening  season  loss  to 
Queen's  last  weekend  in  Kingston. 

And  considering  the  team  lost  only  1-0 
to  the  defending  champions  in  the  Ontario 
Women's  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion (OWIAA).  Kent  has  the  right  to  be 
pleased. 

"We  played  very  well  throughout  the 
game,"  he  said.  "We  played  them  about 
50-50,  which  means  we  controlled  about 
half  of  the  field  and  they  controlled  the 
other  half." 

Kent  said  the  goal  that  Queen's  scored 
was  somewhat  of  a  fluke  because  of  a 
defensive  mistake  deep  in  the  Robins'  zone. 
But  Kent  was  quick  to  point  out  that  he  was 
impressed  with  the  goaltendiiig  of  Kelly 
Bryant,  playing  in  her  first-ever  university 
soccer  game,  like  most  of  the  other  Robins. 

"Kelly  handled  about  10  tough  shots 
from  in  close  during  the  game,"  he  said. 

He  added  the  defensive  showing  of  the 
Robins  was  particulariy  impressive  consi- 
dering they  were  playing  on  Queen's  home 
field,  and  against  a  team  that  is  picked  by 
many  to  win  the  league  again  this  year. 
"I  had  no  idea  that  Queen's  was  that 


good  and  considering  that  we've  only  had 
two  weeks  of  practice,  the  team  played 
solidly,"  Kent  said. 

"Our  goals  against  average  through  two 
games  is  one  so  any  coach  would  be  happy 
with  that,"  said  Kent.  The  team  played  the 
South  Ottawa  Juniors  to  a  1-1  tie  in  a 
controlled  scrimmage  last  week. 

Kent  said  he  intends  to  work  on  the 
offense  in  practice  this  week,  which  is 
taking  more  time  to  come  together  than  the 
defence.  "I  want  to  concentrate  on  plays  up 
the  middle]' 

Kent  said  the  only  advantage  Queen's, 
who  have  been  playing  varsity  soccer  for 
six  years,  had  in  the  game  was  that  the 
players  knew  each  other  better.  He  said  this 
resulted  in  more  efficient  teamwork. 

"Right  now,  the  girls  are  very  enthusias- 
tic about  the  program  and  I  think  that's  the 
main  thing  when  it  comes  to  achieving 
varsity  status."  The  Robins,  in  their  first 
year  as  a  soccer  club,  hope  to  attain  varsity 
status  next  year. 

The  team's  home  opener  is  this  Sunday 
at  3  pm  against  McGill  on  the  soccer  prac- 
tice field. 

Kent  is  optimistic.  "Usually,  the  teams 
in  Ontario  are  much  more  advanced  than 
the  Quebec  teams  so  if  everything  goes 
right  and  we  can  put  the  ball  in  the  net,  we 
might  just  win  our  first  game  of  the 
season."  □ 
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Robins  lose  in  Waterloo 


The  Robins  hope  to  get  in  the  win  column  this  weekend  against  McGll 


PHOTO:  PETER  HOLT 


by  John  Stukel 

The  Carleton  Robins  field  hockey  team 
travelled  to  Waterloo  last  weekend,  where 
they  opened  up  the  exhibition  schedule' 
with  a  0-2-1  (win-loss-tie)  record. 

Playing  against  three  tough  teams  from 
the  western  division  of  the  Ontario  Womi 
en's  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association 
(OWIAA),  coach  Linda  Saddler  said  the 
team's  play  was  encouraging  and,  at  times, 
very  good.  But  she  admitted  the  team  still 
has  to  "get  it  all  together" 

One  factor  that  severely  hampered  Carle- 
ton's  play  during  the  tournament  was  the 
field  conditions,  which,  according  to  Sad- 
dler, were  "a  mess." 

Severe  rainstorms  created  a  mud  bowl 
on  the  field,  especially  around  the  goal  area. 
Saddler  said  the  conditions  made  the  games 
very  erratic  and  hampered  the  Robins'  play. 

"You  would  sink  two  inches  with  every 
step  you  took,"  said  second-year  forward 
Tracy  Lalliberte.  "It  was  exhausting." 

In  their  first  game  against  McMaster, 
the  Robins  squandered  a  1-0  lead  and  even- 
tually lost  3-2.  Heather  Kelly  and  Shona 
Brown  were  the  goalscorers  for  Carleton. 

Saddler  said  the  Robins  stood  up  to 
McMaster  for  most  of  the  game,  but  they 
didn't  play  up  to  their  potential. 

"We  should  have  won  it,"  she  said.  "But 
it  was  our  first  game  together  this  year  and 
with  several  new  faces,  it  takes  tirne  for 
everyone  to  get  used  to  one  another." 


The  second  game  of  the  tournament, 
against  York,  was  a  dark  cloud  with  a  silver 
lining.  In  their  3-0  loss,  the  Robins  surren- 
dered all  three  goals  in  the  first  15  minutes. 
"They  really  took  us  by  surprise,"  said 
Lalliberte. 

But  for  the  rest  of  the  game,  the  Robins 
played  the  top-ranked  Yeowomen  to  a  stand- 
still. Saddler  said  the  team's  play  was  "en- 
couraging. .  they  realized  in  the  second 
half  that  they  could  play  with  York" 

The  Robins'  third  and  final  game  of  the 
tournament  against  the  host  Waterloo  team 
ended  in  a  0-0  tie.  The  tie  came  despite  the 
fact  Carleton  held  an  an  edge  for  most  of  the 
game  as  their  offensive  style  created  sev- 
eral scoring  chances. 

"We  still  have  some  things  to  work  on," 
Saddler  said.  "Such  as  cutting  into  open 
space,  crowding  the  net  and  finishing  our 
own  plays.  We  have  to  finish  our  plays." 

Saddler  said  she  was  impressed  with 
the  tournament  play  of  netminder  Gaby 
Olsson  and  fresliman  forward  Kris  Ginger- 
ich.  "These  games  against  the  west  (with 
better  competition)  will  be  a  big  help  later 
on  when  we  move  back  into  the  east," 
Gingerich  said.- 

Overall,  the  games  provided  a  chance 
for  the  team  to  cement  their  stategy.  The 
Robins  open  the  regular  season  this  Satur- 
day in  Montreal  against  McGill  and 
Queen's. 


□ 


DIVISION  OF  WILOHUX  CORP 


Summer  special  extended  to  Oct.  1 
10  sessions  for  $55  (reg.  $69) 


•  Compact  disc 
wate+ieadphones 

•  Safest  tannir*  method 
Sanitized  after  each  session 

•  Facial  tanner  in  each  mac] 

•  Climate  corprpiled 


THE  BIKE  STOP 


WE 

sell  and  service  bicycles 
sell  parts  and  accessories 

WE  ALSO 

rent  mountain  bikes 
rent  car  racks 

AND  WE  ALSO 

sharpen  skates 
repair  skate  blades 

AND  WHAT'S  MORE  WE 

otTer  winter  storage/tune-up 
prepare  you  for  fall/winter  riding 

AND  OF  COURSE  WE 

teach  bicycle  maintenance 
teach  wheel  building 

FINALLY  WE 

are  grateful  for  your  patroiiage 


1144  Bank  •  232-2141 


General  Membership 
Meeting 

Tuesday,  September  30th 
3:00  pm,  Loeb  C164 

AGENDA: 

1.  Nominotions  &  Elections  For: 
Recording  Secretory 
Committee  Choirs: 

Women's  Committee 
Educational  Committee 
Membership  Committee 
Public  Relations 
Health  &  Safety 

2.  International  Development  Fund 
(Article  26.01  of  Collective 
Agreement) 

See  Newsletter  for  Details 

3.  Departmental  Stewards' 
Elections 

4.  Other  Business 

Ceffoe  and  denuts  available. 


IT'S  OUR 
UNION! 
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Ottawa  sculpture-  a  new  perspective 


by  Joanne  Laucius 

It  looks  like  a  child's  geometric  repre- 
sentation of  an  extra-terrestrial  being, 
a  balancing  of  triangles,  oblongs  and 
circles  of  plate  steel.  It  is  Explorer  II,  a 
sculpture  by  Hungarian  born  artist  Victor 
Tolgesy.  The  tour  group  gets  off  the 
Picadilly  bus  at  the  Theatre  d'lle  in  Hull 
and  approaches  Tolgesy's  piece. 

The  group  spreads  into  a  polite  and 
cautious  crescent  around  one  side  of  the 
sculpture.  "What's  the  difference  between 
a  painting  and  a  sculpture?"  asks  tour- 
guide  Christine  Firth,  painter  and  decent 
of  the  Canadian  Council  Art  Bank. 

No  one  in  the  group  of  20  or  so  tour- 
ists, art  lovers  and  children  answers 

"You  can  walk  around  a  sculpture,' 
says  Firth. 

The  theme  of  this  Festival  of  the  Arts 
sculpture  tour,  is  Ways  of  Seeing.  Firth 
and  guest  sculptor  John  Sadler,  director  of 
the  Ottawa  School  of  Art,  encourage 
the  participants  to  find  new  ways  of  exa- 
mining contemporai7  sculpture. 

"A  piece  of  sculpture  is  like  a  person." 
says  Sadler.  "It's  three  dimensional. 
First  impressions  aren't  always  right.  Come 
up  and  walk  around  it,"  he  suggests, 
"get  a  better  impression;  interaction  is 
necessary" 

The  sculpture  is  Tolgesy's  representa- 
tion of  the  two  unmanned  lunar  land- 
ings in  the  mid  60s.  Tolgesy.  a  promising 
young  sculptor  created  the  piece  as  a 
monument  to  space  exploration.  The  work 
also  reflects  a  crisis  in  the  artist's  life.  It 
is  a  denial  of  humanity.  Several  years 
later,  Tolgesy,  who  died  less  than  a 
decade  after  the  completion  of  Explorer  II. 
began  to  do  more  figurative  work.  His 
other  Ottawa  works  include  the  wooden 
horse  now  on  display  at  City  Hall. 

The  sculpture  tour  is  one  of  five  of- 
fered this  year  by  the  Festival.  Louis 
Cabri,  the  project  coordinator,  says  they 
will  involve  mostly  non-figurative  con- 
temporary works.  Each  tour  features  three 
sculptures  in  the  Ottawa  area,  chosen 
by  the  celebrity  tour  guides,  with  a  com- 
mentary and  interpretations  by  the  guest 
sculptor. 

Cabri  says  the  Ottawa  Public  has  some- 
times responded  with  hostility  towards 
contemporary  sculpture.  Many  works  like 
Tundra,  a  plate  steel  piece  beside  the 


National  Defence  Building  on  Colonel  By 
Drive,  have  been  defaced  with  graffiti. 
Another  piece,  a  voluptuous  apricot-colored 
work  with  sexual  overtones  was  com- 
missioned for  the  Statistics  Canada  Build- 
ing. Employees  disliked  it  so  much, 
they  demanded  it  be  removed.  One  work 
aroused  so  much  hostility,  it  was  thrown 
into  the  canal. 

Cabri  says  the  tours  are  designed  to 
"give  the  general  public  a  chance  to 
understand  works  that  the  press  usually 
slanders!'  A  dialogue  between  the  guest 
artist  and  the  members  of  the  tour  is  "not 
to  create  controversy,  but  to  give  the 
audience  a  chance  to  appreciate  it  on  its 
own  terms!' 

On  September  27,  guest  sculptor  Hugh 
Garner  will  represent  his  own  work 
Due  Process  at  the  new  Ottawa  courthouse. 

Cabri  hopes  the  tours  will  be  informal 
and  unpredictable.  He  wants  those  on 
the  lour  to  consider  the  function  of  sculp- 
ture in  relation  to  its  environment. 

Sadler  says  public  reaction  against 
modern  works  is  "not  hostility,  but  neg- 
ativity". It's  not  directed  at  the  work  itself, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  works'  crea- 
tion. "It's  economic  hostility,"  he  says. 

Sadler  also  believes  the  environment 
and  sculpture  should  provide  mutual 
enhancement.  Some  settings  for  Ottawa 
sculptures  are  inappropriate,  he  says. 
The  Tolgesy  work,  he  points  out  to  the 
tour  group,  is  set  in  a  small  flower 
garden.  One  observer  suggests,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  space  flight  theme,  the 
sculpture  might  look  better  "in  about  two 
acres  (tf  lunar  rock!" 

Sadler  attributes  the  growth  of  sculp- 
ture in  Ottawa  to  a  1958  government 
program  which  put  one  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  every  new  government  building 
toward  new  works  of  art  to  decorate  it. 
What  followed,  says  Sadler,  was  a  "great 
boom  in  contemporary  Canadian  sculpture!' 

Until  recently,  says  Firth,  most  Cana- 
dian sculptures,  though  designed  here 
were  usually  cast  elsewhere  in  the  worid, 
where  production  was  cheaper. 

Contemporary  artists  like  Hugh  Leroy, 
who  was  commissioned  to  produce  a 
$50,000  work,  must  have  the  skills  of  an 
architect,  engineer  and  artist.  Most  of 
the  Leroy's  money  went  towards  engineer- 
ing the  piece,  says  Firth. 

Leroy's  work  now  stands  outside  the 


Department  of  National  Defence  Build- 
ing. The  blue  fibre-glass  monolith.  28  feet 
tall  at  one  end  and  more  than  twice  as 
long,  resembles  a  tube  bent  in  the  shape 
of  a  wide,  scrawled  W.  It  took  three 
years  to  build. 

Originally  designed  for  the  External 
Affairs  Building,  it  represents  a  "rational 
object,"  non-controversial  and  universal.  It 
ended  up  at  the  Department  of  National 
Defence  instead.  It  was  too  ungainly  to  be 
set  up  properly  at  first,  and  was  left 
lying  on  its  side.  "People  thought  it  was 
junk,"  says  Firth. 

Sadler  compares  the  sculpture  to  an 
elastic,  a  rope  and  a  roller  coaster, 
"flexible  but  with  balance!' 

The  two-hour  sculpture  tours  will  con- 
tinue on  September  27,  28  and  October 
4  (in  French).  The  Picadilly  bus,  on  which 
the  tours  are  taken,  is  alone  worth  the 
$2  ticket  price. 

It  leaves  Confederation  Square,  Elgin 
Street,  at  2pm.  □ 


by  Christine  Lovelace 
^  ^  X  X  ear  ye,  hear  ye!"  called  the 
I — I  colonial  town-crier  to  the 
X  X  crowd,  signalling  the  opening 
of  the  two- week  long  Festival  of  the 
Arts. 

Gathered  in  the  Eaton's  Court  of  the 
Rideau  Centre  last  Thursday,  patrons 
and  plebians  alike  were  treated  to  a  wide 
cross-section  of  Ottawa  area  talent.  Over- 
ture, the  festival  prelude,  had  something 
for  everyone;  song,  dance  and  poetry. 

Peter  Harris,  Festival  producer,  chose 
the  old-style  courtyard  for  public  inter- 
est and  accessibility.  Curious  crowds  gath- 
ered and  lingered. 

The  show,  hosted  by  Ottawa  actresses, 
Elsa  Pickthome  and  Brigitte  Robinson, 
took  the  audience  on  an  "imaginary  guided 
journey  into  the  heart  of  the  Ottawa 
arts  community". 

An  extremely  keen  George  Young,  the 
coordinator  of  Pedestrian  Walk  noted, 
,"the  best  thing  about  it  is,  it's  working!" 
He  explained  the  Festival  has  always 
been  a  low  key  event,  but  is  steadily 
working  towards  national  status. 

The  non-profit  festival  is  offering  free 
and  inexpensive  artistic  events  until 
October  4.  □ 


Challenging  the  thin  notion  of  fat 


cm  Donald 


The  Fat  Woman  measures  up 
CM.  Donald 
Ragweed  Press 


by  Carolyn  Adolph 

Don't  laugh.  1  bet  you  did,  looking  at 
this  hideous  picture  of  a  cellulite- 
ridden  woman  with  her  hair  stick- 
ing up  at  the  side  of  her  head. 

Well,  maybe  you  can  laugh  a  little  if 
you  were  just  laughing  at  nakedness 
because  you  always  do.  But  CM.  I)onald 
would  probably  want  you  to  reconsider 
if  you  were  laughing  at  the  woman  in  the 
picture. 

Consider  how  we,  the  thin  majority, 
treat  fat  people.  We  do  not  like  to  see 
them  in  public.  We  avoid  becoming  friends 
with  them.  We  blame  them  foi'  their 
weakness  merely  because  it  confronts  us 
visually.  And  we  avoid  getting  involved 
with  them  because  it  might  lead  to  sex. 

Donald,  the  250-pound  writer  of  this 
thin  book  of  poems,  knows  ,ill  about 
how  rotten  it  is  to  be  fat.  Still,  she  finds  m 
herself  the  ability  to  laugh,  to  poke  fun 
at  the  silly  sensibilities  of  thin  people,  to 
speculate  on  the  ultimate  victory  of  the 
fat. 

She  doesn't  sav  it's  awful  to  feel  your 


thighs  rub  together  from  the  crotch  to 
the  knee  every  single  day,  or  that  it's 
rotten  sweating  all  the  time.  The  fat 
woman  she  writes  about  accepts  herself 
and  waits  for  the  world  to  accept  her 
bulk,  as  well  as  her  mind.  And  eventually 
she  finds  a  place  for  her  mind  and  a 
ktver  who  will  accept  her  body.  Yes,  there 
are  some  successes. 


There  is.  however,  a  great  deal  of  pain. 
The  fat  woman  confronts  loneliness  and 
anger  and  ends  up  sleeping  with  her  pil- 
low. The  fat  woman  feels  shame  over 
her  size  and  cancels  a  date.  The  fat  woman 
is  ignored  at  parties.  The  fat  woman  is 
"hurt  in  her  body"  as  she  listens  to  thin 
women  complaining  about  their  weight. 

The  inspiring  thing  about  this  book  is 
that  the  writer  shows  a  human  being  in 
both  frailty  and  strength.  She  triumphs 
against  the  conspiring  diets  demanding 
the  starvation  of  fat  women;  her  body 
holds  its  inflated  shape.  It  is  a  big.  ugly 
body,  but  it  is  hers. 

The  writer  doesn't  look  for  pity  or 
even  extra  kindness.  She  wants  the 
world  to  stop  rejecting  people  because  of 
the  amount  of  fat  on  their  bodies.  She 
wants  people  to  greet  and  touch  each 
other  as  people.  She  rejects  kitchy  words 
like  "stout".  She  accepts  fat.  She  wants 
everybody  to  accept  fat. 

Because  when  they  don't  the  pain  goes 
right  through  the  fat  and  flesh  straight 
to  the  heart.  D 
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Vancouver's  54-40  borders  success 


by  Paul  Cantin 

The  Great  Canadian  Saga  goes  like 
Ihis;  the  Artist  toils  away  in  obs- 
curity in  this  frozen  land  of  the 
North.  Eventually,  the  Artist  gets  tired 
of  smashing  his  head  against  a  wall  of 
indifference  and  travels  South  to  seek 
fame  and  fortune.  The  Artist  may  or  may 
not  find  success:  but  the  guaranteed 
epilogue  is  the  only  time  his  work  will  be 
noticed  back  home  is  when  it  is  a  certi- 
fied success  in  NYC  or  El  Lay 

This  is  the  story  of  54-40.  However, 
the  Vancouver  quartet  is  only  half  way 
through  the  saga.  They  have  already  left 
Canada  to  find  an  American  deal  (with 
Reprise  Records),  and  have  recorded  a 
corking  new  album  called  54-40,  Unfitr- 
tunately.  Reprise  Record  representatives 
and  Party  Central  concert  promotions 
cannot  persuade  local  commercial  radio 
stations  (o  play  the  album. 

But  when  "Baby  Ran",  the  first  single 
from  the  album,  breaks  through  on  MTV 
and  U.S.  college  radio,  and  the  group 
appears  on  Letterman  or  something, 
just  watch  how  fast  the  Canadian  music 
industry  tries  to  clutch  54-40  to  its 
breast. 

And  listen  for  someone  yelling  "sellout". 

The  irony  of  the  group's  name  is  prob- 
ably not  lost  on  its  member.'^  — Neil 
Osborne-  vocals/guitar.  Brad  Merritt-bass. 
Philip  Comparelli-guitar/trumpet/key- 
boards.  Matt  Johnson -drums. 

"54-40  or  fight!"  was  the  slogan  that 
swept  James  Polk  into  the  U.S.  Oval 
Office  in  1845.  President  Polk  was  big  on 


expansionism  and  hoped  to  push  the 
Washington  State/British  Colombia  border 
North  of  the  49th  parallel  to  the  54th 
parallel  and  the  40th  minute-or.  54-40. 

The  name  54-40  describes  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  the  bands'  home  prov- 
ince and  hints  at  the  tension  between 
Canuck  and  Yank  that  has  politely  been 
ignored  for  years. 

The  name  takes  on  added  irony  when 
we  think  back  to  a  time  when  Canadi- 
ans took  enough  pride  in  their  identity  to 
■  defend  their  autonomy  from  imperialist 
loonies  like  Polk.  Nowadays  Simon  Reis- 
man  is  kept  in  silk  ties  for  his  skill  at 
trying  to  sell  the  country  to  America. 
54-40  (the  groupt  is  one  prize  Ameri- 
cans didn't  have  to  fight  for. 

As  they  say  on  tea  commercials,  t'is  a 
pity  Judging  from  the  sound  of  the  new 
album.  54-40  has  all  the  ingredients  to 
take  it  to  the  top  of  the  charts,  or  at 
least  into  critical  hearts.  The  guitars  crash 
and  burn  like  the  Minneapolis  School  of 
Rock  n"  Roll  (Husker  Du,  Replacements. 
Soul  Asylum).  But  the  music  isn't  as 
reckless  as  that  crowd's  sound  can  be. 
54-40's  music  is  also  rich  and  layered  in 
structure,  which  might  remind  the  listener 
of  groups  like  REM  and  10,000  Mani- 
acs: but  54-40  drives  twice  as  hard  as 
those  groups. 

In  fact,  any  comparison  will  sound  silly 
because  54-40  is  a  unique  band. 

Merrit  and  Johnson's  bass  and  drum 
attack  drives  songs  like  "Baby  Ran" 
and  "Me  Island"  with  uncomplicated  au- 
thority. Comparelli  sets  the  mood  with 
ringing  guitar  leads  or  gentle  acoustic 


S4-40  didn't  rmke  big  in  the  Great  While  North  so  they  headed  and  recorded  an  album  there  inrtead. 


strumming,  and  occasionally  tosses  in 
wonderfully  moody  tiumpet  figures.  Front- 
man  Osborne  sings  with  passion,  but 
knows  when  to  hold  back  and  let  the 
music  do  the  talking.  His  introspective, 
oblique  lyrics  are  a  little  bloodless  when 
read  off  the  album's  lyric  sheet,  but 
when  combined  with  Osborne's  voice  and 
the  strong  support  of  the  rest  of  the 
band  — "Holy  Cow",  as  Osborne  himself 
sings  on  one  song.  It  cooks. 

"That's  one  thing  1  noticed  immediately 
with  this  band,"  drummer  Johnson  re- 
cently told  Canadian  Musician  magazine, 
"Feel  is  so  important.  There  is  always  a 
ceitain_groove,  a  certain  feel." 


Feel  is  not  one  of  those  nice  little 
qualities  critics  like  to  apply  when  de- 
fining a  sound,  but  critics  across  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  have  worn  out  their  the- 
sauri trying  to  find  the  right  words  to 
describe  54-40. 

Maybe  singer  Osborne  came  closest  to 
describing  54-40's  sound  when  he  told 
one  writer  "we  have  that  Canadian  rock 
band  sound.  It's  there.  I  don't  know 
what  it  is,  but  it's  there." 

Somethings  are  better  left  heard  and 
undefined. 

Party  Central  will  present  54-40  in 
concert  at  Barrymore's  on  September  30. 
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OTTAWA  ALIVE 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 
Thursday  September  25 

•Wordworks  and  the  NAC  present  On 
Falling  Bodies  a  poetic  multi-media  pre- 
sentation. It's  at  the  I'Atelier.  333  King 
Edward  Ave. 

•Nietzsche  is  back  in  all  his  spirit  and 
gtory  for  a  four-day  conference,  here  at 
Carleton.  Lectures  begin  at  8pm  in  the 
Alumni  Theatre. 
•If  you  need  a  chuckle,  Los  Angeles  co- 
median Van  Gunther  and  Tim  Steves 
perform  at  Yuk  Yuk's  at  88  Albert  St. 

Friday  September  26 

•Le  Groupe  de  la  Place  Royale  is  on  its 
toes  again  featuring  the  work  of  Tom 
Stroud  tonight  and  tomorrow.  It's  at  130 
Sparks  St.  or  call  235-1492. 
•Writer  Clair  Martin  will  read  from  her 
works  tonight  at  8pm  at  the  Public 
Library.  120  Metcalfe.  Admission  is  $2. 
•The  Carleton  Cinema  presents  The  Knack 
in  103  Steacie  at  7:30.  Admission  is 
free  to  members.  Memberships  cost  $4 
and  are  available  at  the  door. 
■At  Porter  Hall  tonight,  it's  David  Wilcox. 
Be  sure  to  watch  him  roll  his  eyes  back 
in  his  head  while  simultaneously  strum- 
ming a  mean  guitar.  Tickets  are  five 
bucks  at  the  Unicentre  store. 
•For  the  more  civilized,  the  Canadian  Mu- 
seum of  Civilization  is  exhibiting  32 
reproductions  of  Chinese  Bronzes  from 
the  Beijing  Palace  Museum.  This  dis- 
play runs  until  October  13  at  the  CMC  on 
the  corner  of  Metcalfe  and  McCleod 
streets. 


Saturday  September  27 

•The  Fessinden  Amnuiiion  a  multi-discipline 
theatre  piece  will  be  performed  tonight 
and  tomorrow  at  the  National  Museum  of 
Science  and  Technology  at  1867  St. 
Laurent  Blvd.  Showtime  is  8:30pm.  The 
work  showcases  the  struggles  of  Cana- 
dian inventor,  Reginald  Fessenden  and  his 
work  with  radio  broadcasting. 
Sunday  September  28 
•Alumni  Weekend  winds  down  with  Sun- 
day Funday  at  the  athletic  complex. 
Events  include  a  CKCU-CHEZ  Softball 
match.  Hay  Rides  and  a  picnic. 

Monday  September  29 

•Cinevideo,  a  celebration  of  Canadian  mu- 
sic video  takes  place  at  1163  Parisien 
tonight  at  8:00.  Admission  is  $5. 
•The  SAW  Gallery  plays  host  to  the  Inter- 
national Festival  of  Video  Art  for  the 
next  six  nights  at  the  York  Street  Theatre. 
Show  time  is  8pm. 

Tuesday  September  30 

'The  award-winning  My  American  Cousin 
is  at  the  Towne  at  9:30.  This  sappy 
Canadian  tale  of  growing  up  is  full  of 
corny  dialogue  that's  so  stupid,  it's  won- 
derful. A  must  see. 

•"In  Search  of  a  Sun",  a  slide  movie  with 
more  than  1,500  visual  images  will  be 
presented  tonight  and  tomorrow  at  7pm  in 
the  Res  Commons.  An  insight  into  soci- 
ety's values,  it  utilizes  the  popular  music 
of  groups  like  Eurythmics.  Thompson 
Twins  and  Bruce  Cockburn.  Subsequent 


showings  the  same  time  at  Porter  Hall 

will  be  on  October  1  and  2. 

•Tonight  at  Barrymore's,  Party  Central 

presents  Vancouver's  54-40.  Tickets  are 

$7  in  advance. 

Wednesday  October  1 

•The  Canadian  Film  Institute  is  screening 

Bunnng  Land  at  7:30  and  Lemon  Popsi- 

cle  an  American  Graffiti-type  film  set  in 

Tel  Aviv.  That's  at  9.30. 

•Ottawa  pianist  Christina  Petrowska 

touches  the  ivory  at  12:15  at  The  Heri- 


tage Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  Admission  is 
free. 

Thursday  October  2 

•Tonight  Neil  Young  and  Crazy  Horse 

rock  tlie  Civic  Centre. 

Bet  you  didn't  know  or  care  that .  .  . 

Max  the  bionic  dog  on  the  Bionic  Woman 
series  had  four  bionic  legs  and  a  bionic 
jaw  all  with  a  price  tag  of  one  million 
dollars.  □ 


§  and  UnitickBl.  S 

I  Shrie*^*    Tuesday  Nov.  5  in  Porte,  Hall  „„  Wheels  I 

I  Tickets  a.  Shake,  Barrymore  s,  Records  on  Wheels,  | 

«  Uniticket  and  the  Unicentre  Store.  ^ 

I  (Last  time  they  played  Ottawa,  they  sold  out  m  | 

^  advance  so  get  your  tickets  now.l  ^ 


""""TTck^eu  Join;  'aT^vanable  a.  Shake,  Barryntore  s, 

Records  o  "wh-''.  'J™''^'"" 
Store. 


I       H&N  0'*®'    Monday  Nov.  24  at  the  Ottawa  Congress  Centre 
^  Tickets  on  Sale  Oct.  2 

^-^^  Licenced.  1.0.  required   
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DANSE  BAR 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  BAR  WITH 
THE  LARGEST  DANCE  FLOOR  IN  OTTAWA-HULL. 


SUNDAY  TO  WEDNESDAY 

2  for  ONE 


SUNDAY  TO  THURSDAY 

ALLNITE  LONG 

(BARSTOCK  &  BEER  ONLY) 


75  PROMENADE  DU  PORTAGE  HULL 

Club  also  available  for  private  and  semi  private  parties. 
For  more  Info  call  Yves  at  771-0396. 
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who's  who  and  what's  what 


in  Ottawa  enlerlainmeiit 


by  Julie  Beun  and 
Jennifer  Cowan 


clubs 

Barryniore's-323  Bank  St. 
Host  to  an  array  of  musical  styles,  its 
decor  is  a  cross  between  a  European 
theatre  and  a  bordello.  Did  offer  flash  and 
flesh  to  lunchtime  clients,  but  phased 
back  bands  last  year.  It  seems  the  runway 
was  intimidating  to  would-be  dancers, 
i^alcony  seats  offer  a  good  voyeuristic 
perspective:  be  sure  to  check  out  Earl 
Ihe  Eagle  on  the  ceiling. 

Downstairs  Club-207  Rideau  St. 
Small,  hot  and  smokey.  it  offers  an  eclec- 
tic variety  of  acts.  No  hard  and  fast 
music  types  .  .  basically  what  the  people 
want. 

Helium-75  Promenade  du  Portage 
Everyone  who's  anyone  or  wants  to  be  has 
been  there  (though  some  of  us  don't 
want  to  admit  it).  Generally  top-40  and 
dance  mixes  constitute  the  musical  of- 
ferings. There  are  three  big  video  screens 
above  the  dance  floor  so  clients  can 
gawk  at  Madonna  and  even  the  videos 
Much  can't  air. 

Porter  Hall-Carleton  University 
Sporadic  concerts  presented  by  Carleton 
University  Students'  Association  (CUSA) 
and  various  sponsors.  Generally  licensed. 
Porter  Hall  has  great  sound,  except 
when  it's  to{)  loud.  The  atmosphere  is 
casual  and  fun;  a  wonderful  place  to  see 
up-and-coming  acts  at  a  small  venue  and 
small  price.  Past  performances  include 
Aztec  Camera,  Simple  Minds.  General 
Public  and  Kim  Mitchell. 

Rainbow  Bistro-76  Murray  St. 
Ottawa  home  to  the  finest  in  rhythm  and 
blues,  the  Rainbow  is  a  laid-back,  smokey. 
honky-tonk  kind  of  place.  A  must  for 
blues  fans. 

Residence  Commons-Carieton  University 
Rideau  River  Residence  Association 
IRRRA)  sponsored  offerings  range  from 
DJ  Pubs  to  various  medium-sized  bands. 
Though  generally  residence  domain  it's 
a  great  place  for  off-campus  frosh  to  in- 
vade for  an  evening  of  mindless  may- 
hem and  things  you'd  like  to  forget. 

Roxanne's-721  St.  Joseph  Blvd. 
For  heavy  metal  fans.  Roxanne's  offers 
live  bands.  Music  ranges  from  darker 
top-40  to  metal. 

Skit  Row-292  Elgin  St. 

A  local  comedy  club.  Skit  Row  plays  host 


to  Jamming  Wednesdays,  an  eveninj 
of  live,  independent  music. 
Yuk  Yuk's-88  Albert  St. 
In  the  Beacon  Arms  Hotel,  this 
club  showcases  comics  from 
around  the  country. 

Zinc-193  Promenade  du  Portage 
With  clientele  ranging  from  bohemian, 
avant-garde  to  trendy.  Zinc  offers  an 
eclectic  array  of  alternative  dance  music: 
Bauhaus.  The  Cure,  reggae,  Run.DMC 
to  anything.  There  is  some  obvious  high 
school  infiltration,  nevertheless  a  great 
place  to  dance. 

promoters 

Bass  Clef 

For  large  venue,  arena  rock  and  roil,  Bass 
Clef  handles  big  names  from  big  labels. 
Musically  they  are  travelling  down  the 
middle  of  the  road  from  Sting,  to  Whit- 
ney Houston  to  Neil  Young.  Tickets  range 
from  $18-26. 

Party  Central  Promotions 

Party  Central  puts  the  emphasis  on  inde- 
pendent artists.  Eugene  Haslam's  shows 
are  usually  at  Barrymore's.  Zinc  or  the 
Downstairs  Club.  Party  Central  is  also 
behind  the  independent  musical  offerings 
at  Wednesdays'  Jamming  at  Skit  Row. 
Tickets  are  inexpensive  ranging  from  $4-9. 


Shake  Promotions 

Shake  handles  major  label  recording  acts 
moving  out  of  the  basement  into  the 
hallways.  Gigs  are  at  smaller  scale  venues 
along  the  lines  of  Barrymore's  or  Porter 
Hall.  Recent  contriburions  to  live  music  in 
Ottawa  included  Jonathan  Richman,  the 
BoDeans  and  the  Jesus  and  Mary  Chain. 
Tickets  priced  from  $8-12. 


bands 

Fenton  Brothers- Nasty  Boy  (BP) 
Veterans  of  the  Ottawa  music  scene,  the 
Fentons  play  solid  rock  and  roll  with 
masterful  slide  guitar. 

Fluid  Waffle 

The  Waffles  incorporate  youthful  energy 
with  good,  hard  rhythms.  The  result, 
toe-tapping  crowds  and  occasionally  a  riot 
among  small  school  children.  Raunchy, 
punk-influenced  rock  with  the  occasional 
absurdity  tossed  in  for  good  measure. 

Honest  Injun-Rosenthal  Effect  (EP) 
Chanting  vocals  and  experimental  sounds 
over  thrash;  Honest  Injuns  music  pro- 
duces the  energetic  reaction  your  pet  might 
experience  while  chewing  an  electrical 
cord.  Regulars  at  Youth  Culture  Promo- 
tion gigs,  Injun  jams  mainly  at  local 


community  centres.  Experience  the  fun 
and  frolic  of  "slob  core." 

Human  Tripods- Hairdresser  (7") 
An  easy-going,  fun  band  with  an  R&B 
flavor;  these  guys  may  have  been  the 
frat  favorites  in  Animal  House.  A  good 
band  for  a  lot  of  laughs  and  dancing. 

Mood  Swingers 

R&B  with  powerful,  female  lead  vocals, 
the  Swingers  are  regulars  at  the  Rain- 
bow and  Downstairs  Club. 

Rochester  Street 

An  energetic,  upbeat,  jazzy-blues  band, 
Rochester  Street  produces  danceable, 
non-dance  music.  Their  following  is  grow- 
ing locally,  but  these  guys  are  selective 
about  gigs.  You  can  usually  catch  them  at 
the  Saucy  Noodle. 

Saints  and  Sinners 

Ottawa's  finest  blues  band,  these  guys  are 
always  entertaining.  You  can  see  them 
semi-regularly  at  the  Rainbow. 

Screaming  Bamboo-Break  these  Chains 
(LP)  Worid  of  Tomorrow  (EP) 
Known  for  artsy  keyboard  and  guitar-based 
pop  songs  with  strong,  shrill  female 
lead  vocals.  Good  live  performance  that 
will  induce  dancing  in  most  audiences. 

The  Black  Donnelly's 

This  band  performs  pure,  country  music  a 
la  Hank  Williams  minus  the  nasal  twang 
of  traditional  western  tunes.  A  noticeable 
rockabilly  slant,  the  Donnelly's  fit  well 
into  the  country-rock  revival  of  modern 
music.  You  can  catch  the  tumbleweed 
as  it  blows  across  the  stage  at  Skit  Row's 
upcoming  Wednesdays'  Jamming,  or 
catch  Lucky  Ron  Saturday  afternoons  at 
the  Downstairs  Club  for  755  hotdogs. 

The  New  Capitals 

Slick,  vegas-styled  Motown  in  the  Su- 
premes,  giri-group  genre,  with  heavy 
instumental  backing. 

The  Republic-Republic  Volume  I  (EP) 
This  techno-pop  band  is  notorious  for  their 
hair  and  upbeat  sound.  Winners  of  last 
years  ShareChez  contest,  they  represent 
the  mainstream-dance  tradition  in  Ottawa. 

The  Randypeters-Independence  Day  (EP) 
Representative  of  the  rock'n'roll  tradition. 
The  Randypeters  have  a  great  sound, 
are  wild  and  energetic  live  and  have  man- 
aged to  survive  a  number  of  personnel 
changes.  Local  gigs  are  rare,  but 
rumors  are  they  will  play  at  the  end  of 
October.  □ 
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Queen's  is  toast"  SHOBTS  OUT 


CUSAPRESENTS 
UPCOMINGEVENTS 


KM 


1^ 


MOLSON 


Carleton  Night  at  the  Forum! 

EDMONTON  OILERS 

VS. 

Stanley  Cup  Champions 

MONTREAL  CANADIENS 

Saturday  Oct.  11,  1986 
Montreal  Forum 
Bus  Packages  $40.00  (at  the  Unicentre  Store) 

ON  SALE  NOW!! 


CONFIRMED  FOR  PANDA! 


I 


LOU  REED 

w/  special  guests; 

THE  SMITHERINES 

TUESDAY  OCT.  14,  8:30pm 
OTTAWA  CONGRESS  CENTRE 
Tickets:  $13.50  (C.U.I.D.) 

$17.50  (others) 
-  CUID  tickets  at  the  Unicentre  Store. 
Other  tickets  at  Uniticket  Outlets. 

ON  SALE  NOW! 

LOU  REED  makes  his  FIRST  and 

possibly  ONLY  appearance  in  OTTAWA,  Oct.  14. 


NEW! 

SPOONS 

w/  special  guests: 

GRAPES  OF  WRATH 

FRIDAY  OCT.  17,  8pm 
PORTER  HALL 
Tickets:  $6.00  (C.U.I.D.) 

$7.50  (guests) 
■  Available  at  the  Unicentre  Store. 
-  On  Sale  Monday  Sept.  29. 


LICENSED  -  I.D.  REQUIRED. 


Concert  Series 


NEW! 

Every  Thursday  at  Noon 

CUSA  will  present  a 
FREE  concert  in  Oliver's. 
FOLK.  JAZZ.  ROCK,  BLUES.  COMEDY. 
Stuff  that  will  tickle 
the  taste  buds  of  all! 
CHECK  IT  OUT! 

Thursday  Oot.  9 
Jimmy  Avon  -  Blues  Guitar 
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Students  could  lose  local  voting  right 


by  Ian  Blair  and  Michael  MacDonald 

Ottawa  city  councillors  came  out  fight- 
ing Monday,  condemning  a  provincial  com- 
mittee's recommendation  that  could  suspend 
the  voting  rights  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
post-secondary  students. 

The  recommendation  came  from  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Municipal  Elec- 
tions who  suggest  municipal  enumeration 
laws  be  brought  into  line  with  federal  and 
provincial  guidelines.  The  committee  wants 
the  province  to  implement  a  six  month 
residency  requirement  that  will  mean  dis- 
enfranchizement  for  students  who  leave 
town  in  April. 

Under  existing  legislation,  students  have 
the  right  to  vote  in  either  their  home  ward  or 
their  educational  ward.  But  if  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  Bernard  Grandmaitre, 
adopts  the  new  residency  requirement,  stu- 
dents from  out  of  town  will  not  be  able  to 
vote  in  the  city  where  they  attend  university. 

George  Manios,  the  committee's  execu- 
tive secretary,  said  the  minister  is  satisfied 
with  the  report  and  "will  probably  accept  95 
per  cent  of  its  recommendations!' 

In  a  presentation  to  the  board,  CUSA 
VP  External  Beth  Brown  said  the  new 
scheme  will  infringe  on  the  rights  of  students. 

"It's  simply  not  fair  to  refuse  the  vote  to 
a  student  because  he  is  from  out  of  town. 
Without  the  vote  we  will  never  get  a  student 
bus  pass  or  affordable  housing.  Students 
pay  taxes  and  have  a  right  to  vote,"  said 
Brown. 

There  are  40.000  post-secondary  stu- 
dents in  Ottawa.  Forty  percent  of  them 
come  from  out  of  town. 

"Students  have  a  definite  impact  on  the 
community.  Housing  and  transportation  are 
major  concerns,"  said  Brown. 

Brown  said  more  than  1,800  first  year 
students  at  Carleton  would  lose  their  vote  if 
the  recommendations  are  implemented. 

Alta  Vista  alderman  Darrel  Kent  called 
the  recommendation  "a  regressive  attempt 
to  decrease  the  voter  base." 

Most  aldermen  voiced  strong  support 
for  Brown's  protest,  and  one  reversed  his 
position  completely. 

In  an  abrupt  about-face.  Capital  ward 
Alderman  Robert  Quinn,  who  had  origi- 
nally supported  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations, fell  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  city 
councillors  and  went  to  bat  for  the  students. 


Alderman  Quinn's  change  of  heart  came 
as  a  suprise  to  CUSA  officials  attending 
Monday's  information  session  at  City  Hall. 

Last  May,  Quinn  told  a  regional  task 
force  students  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote 
in  municipal  elections.  He  repeated  his 
position  in  June  when  he  told  a  Charlatan 
reporter,  "for  the  most  part,  students  are 
here  for  a  year  or  two  or  three  and  most  of 
them  view  themselves  as  transients!' 

According  to  Alumni  Association  fig- 
ures however,  55  per  cent  of  Carieton  stu- 
dents settle  in  Ottawa  after  graduation. 

At  a  recent  press  conference  Quinn  reaf- 
firmed his  views  saying,  "I  couldn't  care 
less  for  politics  when  I  was  20  years  of 
age,  .  .When  I  was  at  the  University  of 
Windsor,  I  had  no  more  commitment  to 
Wmdsor  than  to  the  city  of  Moscow!' 

Quinn  maintained  his  support  for  the 
committee's  recommendation  until  an  hour 
before  he  was  to  address  them  on  Monday, 
said  Brown. 

In  his  presentation,  Quinn  noted  that 
students  would  not  be  the  only  ones  to  lose 
their  voting  rights,  and  he  urged  the  com- 
mittee to  loosen  up  the  enumeration  and 
registration  guidelines. 

Quinn  described  those  on  extended  holi- 
days, contract  employees  and  the  semi- 
retired  who  travel  as  "warm-weather  voters" 
and  he  said  they  should  not  be  left  out  of  the 
selection  process. 

The  chairperson  of  the  committee,  for- 
mer Toronto  alderwoman  Anne  Johnston, 
said  Ontario's  797  municipalities  have  been 
"screaming  for  a  change  in  municipal  elec- 
tion policy!' 

Asked  about  the  possible  loss  of  voting 
rights  for  students,  Johnston  said  most  stu- 
dents pay  little  attention  to  local  politics, 
"you  are  more  likely  to  be  involved  in  the 
municipal  scene  in  your  third  year,  but  not 
in  your  first!' 

It  was  not  until  after  CUSA's  presenta- 
tion that  Johnston  discovered  first-year  stu- 
dents were  not  the  only  ones  to  lose  their 
vote 

Johnston  said  the  issue  has  little  to  do 
with  democratic  rights  because  students 
from  out  of  town  can  return  home  for  Thanks- 
giving and  vote  in  the  advance  polls. 

Alderman  Rent  said  he  can't  under- 
stand why  a  student  should  have  to  return 
home  to  vote  because,  "It  makes  no  sense 
for  someone  to  vote  for  a  person  who  is  not 


Capital  Ward  alderman  Rob  Quinn  turned  180  on  student  municipal  voting  rights. 


going  to  serve  them  in  any  way!' 

Even  though  CUSA  was  able  to  mobilize 
a  handful  of  students  and  make  an  impres- 
sive presentation  to  the  committee.  Brown 
said  she  was  unaware  the  committee  was 
coming  to  town  until  she  was  informed  by  a 
Charlalan  reporter  two  weeks  ago. 

Brown  said  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Students  (OFS)  received  sixty-five  copies 
of  the  committee's  recommendations  three 
weeks  ago,  but  they  neglected  to  tell  any 
student  governments  because  they  were 
busy  with  another  provincial  advisory  com- 


mittee dealing  with  changes  to  Ontario's 
liquor  laws. 

Elmdale  Ward  alderman  Jamie  Fisher 
told  the  committee  the  province  should  not 
deny  students  the  vote  because  they  are 
assuming  a  whole  set  of  new  responsibilities. 

"The  student  will  remember  being  de- 
nied his  right  to  vote  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It 
will  have  a  long  lasting  effect  on  his  view  of 
political  responsibiliy."  said  Fisher. 

The  committee  will  submit  its  final  re- 
port to  the  minister  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  □ 


OC  Transpo^s  latest  fare  proposal  pleases  CUSA 


by  Roopa  Ghosh 

Plans  for  a  bus  boycott  by  Carleton 
students  were  put  on  hold  yesterday  when 
OC  Transpo  announced  proposals  for  a  'fairer 
fare'  system. 

At  a  public  meeting  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, the  OC  Transpo  Regional  Transit  Com- 
mission unveiled  a  new  fare  scheme  which 
CUSA  VP  External  Beth  Brown  called  "a 


student  bus  pass  in  disguise." 

Prior  to  the  proposal,  CUSA  had  been 
planning  to  charter  a  fleet  of  school  buses  to 
shuttle  students  to  and  from  the  campus 
along  the  main  bus  routes.  However,  the 
scheme  has  been  shelved  for  the  present  in 
anticipation  of  a  more  economical  fare. 

The  Transit  Commission  has  proposed 
reducing  the  basic  fare  from  $1.20  to  75 
cents  during  off-peak  hours  and  introtkice  ,1 


CORRECTION  AND  APOLOGY 

The  Charlatan  published  a  story  under 
the  headline  "Reporter  offered  bribe"  in  the 
September  25, 1986  issue  which  contained 
representations  with  respect  to  Dalton  Saun- 
ders which  were  false  and  conveyed  an 
unjustly  unfavorable  impression. 

Dalton  Saunders  is  not  a  business  part- 
ner of  David  Molson  and  they  have  no 
business  relationship  whatsoever.  Mr.  Saun- 
ders has  no  business  relationship  with  Mol- 
son Breweries  Ltd.  whatsoever  and  has  no 
personal  financial  interest  with  respect  to 


the  proposed  ban  on  the  sale  of  Catling 
O'Keefe  Breweries  products  discussed  by 
the  student  council. 

No  bribe  was  offered  to  our  reporter, 
Lee  Parpart  by  Mr.  Saunders  with  respect 
to  the  publication  in  any  media  of  the  story 
on  the  proposed  ban  on  the  sale  of  Carling 
O'Keefe  Breweries  products  by  the  student 
council. 

The  Charlatan  apologizes  to  Dalton  baun- 
ders  for  any  erroneous  impression  created 
by  the  headline  and  regrets  any  damage  to 
the  reputation  of  Mr  Saunders  which  may 
have  been  caused  by  its  publication.  □ 


new  'Econo'  bus  pass  costing  $30.  Both  the 
basic  fare  and  the  pass  will  apply  only 
during  the  hours  of  8:30  am  to  3:00  pm  and 
after  5:30  pm. 

During  peak  hours  the  basic  fare  will 
increase  to  $L50,  and  one  day  'mini-passes', 
good  for  unlimited  use.  will  cost  $3.00.  At 
all  times,  under  the  new  scheme,  previously 
free  transfers  will  cost  10  cents. 

Brown  said  the  price  reductions  for  off- 
peak  bus  use  are  well-suited  to  students, 
who  form  the  largest  body  of  off-peak 
travellers. 

"Most  of  our  students  leave  the  campus 
by  2:30  pm,"  she  said,  adding,  the  fare 
scheme  is  "a  step  in  the  right  direction!' 

The  commission  planned  to  vote  on  the 
new  fare  scheme  yesterday  morning,  but 
deferred  the  decision  to  Nov.  5.  OC  Transpo's 
information  officer  Oxana  Sawka  said  OC 
Transpo  wants  more  time  to  consider  the 
"far-reaching  implications"  of  the  proposal. 

If  approved,  the  new  fares  will  go  into 
effect  Feb.  1,  1987. 

If  the  scheme  fails  to  pass.  Brown  said, 
CUSA  may  go  ahead  with  the  boycott. 

An  extended  boycott  would  not  be  legal. 


Brown  is  a  happy  with  the  proposed  bos  fare.  

as  it  would  violate  OC  Transpo's  monopoly 
on  public  transportation  in  Ottawa.  But,  she 
said,  staging  a  one-day  boycott  with  certain 
precautions  would  prevent  CUSA  horn  being 
sued.  Precautions  include  collecting  dona- 
tions rather  than  fares,  and  picking  up 
students  at  alternate  stops.  □ 
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The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus 
Room  508,  Unicentre 
"your  campus  placement  service" 


1^ 


ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITING 


For  information  about  the  type  of  posi- 
tions available,  how  to  apply  and  where 
to  find  more  about  the  companies  please 
make  sure  to  read  the  "CEC  Weekly 
Bulletin"  published  every  Monday  and 
posted  in  the  CEC-OC  and  across  Cam- 
pus. 

Here  is  a  list  of  upcoming  application 
deadlines  for  recruiting  employers... 

•  October  6  -  Bell  Northern 
Research  Ltd.  Electrical  engineering: 
electronics  &  systems  computer  science. 

•  October  7  -  Geo.  A  Welch  &  Com- 
pany: Commerce  -  Accounting,  other 
disciplines  with  a  minimum  of  30 
C.I.C.A.  credits  upon  graduation. 

•  October  7  -  Ward  Malette:  Com- 
merce -  Accounting,  other  disciplines 
with  minimum  of  39  C.I.C.A.  credits 


•  October  10,  12  noon  -  Com- 
munications Security  Establishment: 

Computer  Science. 

•  October  10,  12  noon  -  Com- 
munications Security  Establishment: 

Political  science,  economics,  history, 
english,  modern  languages  (or  related 
areas]. 

•  October  13,  12  noon  -  Arthur 
Anderson  &  Co.:  Commerce  -  accoun- 
ting. NOTE:  Arthur  Anderson 
recruiters  plan  to  hold  an  informal 
evening  presentation  on  the  firm  in 


•  October  17  -  Deloitte,  Haskins  & 
Sells.  Commerce  -  Accounting. 

•  October  22  -  Chevron.  Geology. 

•  October  22  -  Hallmark.  Commerce, 
Arts  (open). 

•  October  24  -  Procter  &  Gamble, 

All  disciplines. 

NB:  Representatives  will  have  a  pre- 
recruiting  visit  to  Carleton  on  October 
7th  at  5:30  pm  in  Room  405  Southam 
Hall. 

•  October  29  -  NCR  Canada.  Com- 
merce, computer  science,  economics. 


early  October.  Time  and  location  will  •  October  30  -  MetPbpolitan  Life; 


be  announced. 

•  October  13  -  Arthur  Anderson  & 

Co.  Commerce  -  Accounting. 

•  October  13  -  Clarkson  Gordon. 
Commerce  -  Accounting. 

•  October  13  -  Price  Waterhouse. 
Commerce  -  Accounting. 

•  October  15  ~  Toronto  Dominion 
Bank.  Commerce,  economics,  public  ad- 


can  demonstrate  a  strong  business  orien- 
tation. 

•  October  15  -  External  Affairs. 

Foreign  Service  Office  Recruitment.  FS 
exam  will  be  written  on  October  25  at 
9:00  am,  29  Lisgar  St,  Ottawa.  (Lisgar 
Collegiate  between  Cartier  St.  and  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Driveway). NB:  Infor- 


upon  graduation.  NOTE:  Ward  Malette  ^in.,  other  disciplines  providing  person 
representatives  will  offer  a  presenta 
tion  on  Friday,  October  3rd  at 
1:30pm  in  Room  501  Southam  Hall. 

•  October  7  —  Coopers  &  Lybrand: 
Commerce  -  Accounting,  other 
disciplines  will  be  considered  if  appli- 
cant can  demonstrate  a  sincere  interest 
in  and  knowledge  of  public  accounting. 

•  October  8  -  Peat  Marwick  Mit- 
chell &  Co.  Ottawa  and  other  locations 
Commerce  -  Accounting. 

•  October  9  -  Northern  Telecom 
Canada  Ltd.  Engineering,  commerce: 
Info  systems  and  computer  science, 

•  October  10  -  Zittrer,  Siblin,  Stein, 
Levine.  Commerce  -  Accounting. 

•  October  10,  12  noon  -  Com- 
munications Security  Establishment. 
Dept.  of  National  Defence:  physics, 
mathematics  and  electronics. 


computer  science,  engmeermg  ■ 
systems,  commerce  -  information 
systems, 

•  October  30  -  1986-87  Public  Ser- 
vice Commission.  Post  secondary 
recruitment  program.  Application  its  are 
now  available  at  the  Employment  Cen- 
tre. Based  on  projections  by  government 
department  of  the  86-87  hiring  needs, 
the  PSC  will  accept  applications  from 
graduating  students  or  alumni  in  the 
following  disciplines:  administration  - 
business/public,  commerce,  computer 
science,  economics,  engineering,  library 
science,  mathematics/statistics  and  law. 
NOTE:  Applicants  seeking  admission  to 
the  Financial  Administration  Group  (FI) 
must  write  the  Financial  Administration 


mation  session  regarding  the  Foreign  Test  of  Technical  Knowledge,  to  be  held 


Service  Officer  Recruiting  will  be 
held  at  Carleton  on  October  6  at  2 
pm  in  Room  405  Southam  Hall. 
•  October  16  -  Honeywell  Limited. 

All  disciplines. 


on  Thursday,  November  13  at  7  pm.  Ex- 
am location  will  be:  29  Lisgar  St.  Ot- 
tawa. Lisgar  Collegiate  between  Cartier 
St  and  the  Queen  EHzabeth  Driveway. 


Visit  the  C.E.C.O.C.  Monday  to  Friday  8am-4pm 

for  employment  information  and  assistance 
Space  for  this  advertisement  provided  courtesy  of  CUSA 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

•  October  10,  12  noon  -  Com- 
munications Security  Establishment: 

3rd  or  4th  year  computer  science,  elec- 
trical engineering  and  physics. 

•  March  15  —  Department  of  Na- 
tional Defence:  AH  sciences,  computer 
science  and  maths,  engineering,  interna- 
tional relations,  military  history  and 
operational  research,  political  science, 
psychology,  sociology  and  statistics. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  graduates  looking  for  permanent  full 
time  employment  and  undergraduates 
looking  for  part  time  employment.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  positions  available: 
for  others  be  sure  to  come  in  and  check 
our  boards  regularly. 
PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Technical  writer:  Electrical  or  elec- 
tronic engineer  -  work  location  is  in  St. 
Foxe  Quebec.  Refer  to  Order  No.  0-21. 

•  Supervisor,  Canada  Employment 
Centre  for  Students.  Open  to 
Graduates.  In  Ottawa.  Deadline  for  ap- 
plications: postmarked  by  October  17, 
1986.  Contract  position  from  Jan  87  to 
Aug.  87. 

PART-TIME  OPPORTUNITIES 
ATTENTION  ECONOMICS  AND 
COMMERCE  STUDENTS!!! 
Large  manufacturer  is  looking  for  a 
part-time  merchandiser.  16  hours  a 
week  -  $10.00  an  hour  and  2St  per 
kilometer.  Must  have  own  car.  For 
more  info  please  contact  J.  Dor6  or  J. 
Paul  at  the  CEC-OC. 

•  Architecture  Student:  2nd  year  ar- 
chitecture or  civil  engineering  student. 
Flexible  hours,  up  to  20  hours  a  week. 
$7.00  to  $8.00  an  hour.  Refer  to  Order 
NO.  0-26. 


LSAT 
GMAT 
Prep  Courses  for 

Oct.  18  GMAT 
Dec.  6  LSAT 

(416)  923  PREP 
1-800-387-5519 


Sino  Canada 

Chinese  Language  Training 

Individual  and  group  lessons  at  various  levels 
130  Slater,  Suite  750 
Call  594-8701  or  729-7279  (after  5) 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 

Native  Students'  Association  Genera)  Meeting.  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 10th  at  Iprti  at  308  Arts  Tower.  AJl  Welcome. 
Volunteers  needed,  doorfront  housing  office,  previous  ex- 
perience with  housing  issu^  or  social  services  helpful.  Call 
Elizabeth  563-4532. 

The  Writing  Tutorial  Service  will  offer  free  instruction  to  all 
students  who  need  extra  help  in  improving  their  writing.  Individual 
tutorials  may  be  arranged  by  coming  to  215  Paterson  Hall  or  by 
telephoning  564-6749  between  9;30  a.m.  and  4:00  p.m.  Monday  to 
Friday.  For  the  tutoring  sessions,  students  are  asked  to  bring  a  sam- 
ple of  their  written  work  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 


AFR3RDABIE,  PRESTIGIOUS,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
By  me  ticut.  defy.  *©ek.  monlti 
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WITH  A  STUDENT  DISCOUNT  BOOKLET 


Voyageur's  student 
discount  booklets  have 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
hottest  items  of  (he  school 
year  And  any  wonder! 

At  Vs  oft  our  regular 
return  tare  for  a  booklet  of  14 
tickets,  they're  still  the  very 
best  value  for  visiting  friends 
and  relatives,  when  you  like, 
as  often  as  you  like,  all  year 
round. 

There  are  10  and  6  ticket 


booklets,  loo.  Simply  choose 
the  return  ticket  booklet  that 
suits  you  best,  to  and  from 
the  same  two  points  —  and 
save  over  our  regular  return 
tickels,  10  ticket  booklets 
save  you  25%.  6  ticket 
booklets  save  you  15%. 

All  you  need  is  your 
student  I.D.  card. 

Ask  for  details  al  any 
Voyageur  bus  terminal 
or  agency. 


Voyageur 


While  you  manage  your  business, 
we  manage  your  oiiice. 
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Residence  group  slammed  for  selling  AIDS  button 


by  Paul  Schellenberg 


The  latest  catch-phrase  promoting  uni- 
versity rivalry  surfaced  last  week  in  resi- 
dence and  touched  a  sensitive  issue  within 
Carleton's  gay  community. 

The  floor  of  First  Russell  decided  to 
raise  money  for  their  floor  fund  while  at  the 
same  time  putting  down  Queen's  Univer- 
sity and  rallying  support  for  Carleton  before 
last  Saturday's  Baldachin  game. 

The  floor-sponsored  event  saw  500  but- 
tons manufactured  and  sold  door  to  door  in 
residence  at  one  dollar  a  piece.  The  button 
displays  a  printed  message  "Queers  has 
AIDS"  with  the  'r'  crossed  out  and  an  'n' 
printed  above. 

The  coordinator  for  Gay  People  at  Carle- 
ton  (GPAC),  who  asked  to  remain  anony- 


mous, said  he  felt  the  slogan  was  an  indirect 
form  of  harassment  based  on  sexual  beha- 
vior, adding  "it  shows  a  lack  of  tolerance 
towards  the  gay  community." 

"Calling  a  gay  person  a  queer  is  as 
derogatory  as  calling  a  black  person  a  nig- 
ger. The  idea  of  profiting  from  such  a  button 
makes  me  furious.  They  should  have  to  turn 
any  profits  over  to  the  AIDS  Committee  of 
Ottawa!' 

In  a  letter  to  David  Berardi,  First  Rus- 
sell's floor  rep.  GPAC  said,  "we  are  appalled 
and  insulted  by  the  implication  that  it  is  still 
acceptable  to  malign  people  by  labelling 
them  gay.  .  ..  Material  of  this  sort  is  not 
merely  offensive,  to  a  gay  person  who  does 
not  have  any  kind  of  support  system,  it  can 
be  extremely  threatening!' 

Bob  Krawczyk,  a  volunteer  with  the 
AIDS  Committee  of  Ottawa  which  tries  to 


combat  AIDS  through  moral  support  and 
public  education,  was  also  upset.  Krawczyk 
said  the  button  "portrays  a  sick  sense  of 
humor  to  make  fun  at  the  expense  of  dying 
young  people.  AIDS  is  too  serious  to  be 
made  fun  of!' 

An  acronym  for  Acquired  Immune  Defi- 
ciency Syndrome,  AIDS  attacks  the  body's 
defence  system,  making  victims  more  sus- 
ceptible to  certain  diseases. 

While  intravenous  drug  abusers  and 
blood  transfusion  recipients  have  been  known 
to  contact  AIDS  through  infected  blood,  at 
the  present  time,  homosexual  males  are  the 
main  sufferers  of  AIDS  in  North  America. 

Rob  Dolan,  a  spokesperson  for  the  Re- 
gional Health  Unit,  said  20  cases  of  AIDS 
have  so  far  been  diagnosed  in  the  Ottawa 
region. 

Berardi  said  the  buttons  weren't  meant 


to  offend  anyone. 

"No  intention  of  direct  attack  {at  gay 
people)  was  made."  he  said,  adding,  "we 
just  thought  it  would  be  a  great  way  of 
poking  fun  at  Queen's!' 

Berardi  said  he  stopped  selling  the  but- 
tons after  just  over  a  day  of  sales,  when  he 
heard  a  number  of  groups  were  offended  by 
the  slogan.  By  then,  400  of  the  buttons  were 
sold. 

Second  Grenville  resident  Lori  Claring- 
bold  said  she  wasn't  offended  by  the  but- 
tons, adding  "it  was  a  fun  way  of  getting  at 
Queen's!' 

Shawn  Farquhar  of  Russell  House  agreed, 
saying  it  was  all  done  "in  the  "spirit 
of  fun!'  □ 


Employment  figures  not  in  perspective,  critics  say 


by  Canadian  University  Press 

The  national  unemployment  rate  for 
returning  students  this  year  was  the  lowest 
reported  since  Statistics  Canada  began  count- 
ing the  student  jobless  in  1977. 

However,  student  leaders  and  resear- 
chers say  July's  13.3  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment rate  -  down  from  19.3  per  cent  in  1982 
•  is  not  only  still  too  high,  but  masking 
greater  youth  unemployment  woes. 

"This  year  certainly  has  been  better 
than  the  four  previous  years,"  said  Jean 
Wright,  a  researcher  for  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students  (CP'S).  "However,  the 


statistics  are  still  unacceptably  high!' 

The  federal  government  credits  "the 
impact  of  federal  and  provincial  job  creation 
programs  geared  towards  student  employ- 
ment" for  reducing  this  year's  unemploy- 
ment rate.  July  is  selected  as  the  best  month 
to  gage  the  student  job  market. 

Wright  said  the  federal  government  is 
riding  on  an  economic  recovery  in  Ontario 
to  promote  the  "success"  of  Challenge  86,  a 
national  summer  job  subsidy  program. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  returning 
students  in  Ontario  was  8.5  per  cent,  down 
significantly  from  last  year's  12  per  cent. 


"That  rate  is  affecting  the  national  rate,  but 
the  Conservatives  haven't  been  putting  in 
any  more  money  or  effort  at  all,"  said 
Wright. 

Although  the  government  is  trumpeting 
the  return  of  prosperity,  the  unemployment 
rate  for  returning  students  actually  rose  in 
six  provinces:  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia.  Statistics  are  not  kept  for 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

These  figures  also  do  not  reflect  the 
type  of  work  available  to  students. 

Shaleen  Woodward,  a  student  union 


Queen's  and  Carieton  rivals  scufffe  over  a  flag  ai  Satunfay's  Bakfachin  game  hatf-dme  fetiviDg. 


Baldachin  fans  almost  well-behaved 


by  Alan  Knight 

Despite  several  violent  incidents  at  the 
Baldachin  football  game  on  Saturday,  ex 
pectations  of  mass  rioting  proved  to  be 
unfounded. 

According  to  Sam  Grant,  head  of  Secu- 
rity Services,  the  disruptions  were  kept  to  a 
minimum  and  the  situation  as  a  whole  was 
"a  lot  better  than  we  expected!' 

Fifteen  people  were  reportedly  taken  to 
the  hospital  after  the  game,  most  of  them 


with  minor  injuries.  In  one  incident,  a  Queen's 
student  who  wandered  into  a  gang  of  drunken 
Carleton  fans  was  tossed  down  several  rows 
of  seats  and  landed  on  his  back.  He  lost 
consciousness  and  had  to  be  taken  to  the 

hospital.  .    „^       r^-  ■ 

A  spokesperson  for  the  Ottawa  Civic 
Hospital  said  he  was  released  the  same 
afternoon. 

After  the  game,  a  group  of  people  at- 
tacked the  scoreboard  and  uprooted  some 
bushes  in  the  area.  Neither  Buildings  and 


Grounds  nor  Security  would  comment  on 
the  extent  of  the  damage  involved. 

There  were  other  incidents  of  vandal- 
ism prior  to  the  game,  including  graffiti  in 
the  quadrangle  of  the  Mackenzie  building 
and  some  painting  in  the  Architecture 
Building- 

The  Baldachin  game  is  named  after  an 
inn  in  Smith's  Falls  where  the  negotiations 
to  hold  it  took  place-  It  will  be  held  annually 
with  the  venue  to  alternate  between  Queen's 
and  Carleton.  D 


vice-president  at  the  University  of  Saskat- 
chewan, said  statistics  do  not  differentiate 
between  full  and  part-time  work. 

"If  you  worked  an  hour  in  this  office, 
you'd  be  considered  employed  for  that  month," 
she  said.  "We  don't  know  how  many  stu- 
dents worked  part-time  and  how  many  worked 
full-time." 

Added  Wright,  "just  because  someone 
is  employed  in  a  given  week  doesn't  mean 
they  have  earned  enough  money  to  go  back 
to  school!' 

In  Newfoundland,  the  unemployment 
rate  of  29.3  per  cent  was  the  highest  in 
Canada.  John  Reid,  student  union  president 
at  Memorial  University  in  St.  John's,  called 
the  staggering  unemployment  rate  "depress 
ing,  totally  depressing." 

He  said  many  students  who  failed  to 
find  jobs  must  turn  to  student  loans  to 
finance  their  education. 

"Students  are  relying  more  and  more  on 
government  assistance,"  he  said.  "Many 
students  will  have  a  hard  enough  time 
finding  a  job  when  they  graduate,  let  alone 
repaying  their  student  loan!' 

A  study  by  the  British  Columbia  Public 
Interest  Research  Group  at  the  University 
of  Victoria  found  many  students  who  land 
summer  jobs  experience  some  form  of  ex 
ploitation,  ranging  from  unpaid  overtime,  to 
sexual  harassment  or  unsafe  working 
conditions. 

"Students  are  being  forced  to  tolerate 
these  conditions,"  said  researcher  Loma 
Farmer. 

Wright  said  the  federal  government  is 
still  promoting  itself  fnr  settling  regional 
differences,  but  h:iMi't  nrnvcn  ii  through  its 
youlh  eniploymeiU  sclu'ines, 

"They've  alw.iys  said  Ihey  were  trying 
to  counter  regional  disparily,  but  this  hasn't 
changed  at  all."  she  said.  □ 


Correction 


An  article  on  page  three  of  last  week's 
ChaHalan  said  a  CUSA  motion  of  policy 
committing  CUSA  to  the  long-term  goal  of 
severing  all  concrete  economic  links  with 
South  Africa  was  carried  15  to  12  with  one 
abstention.  The  correct  vote  was  17  to  10 
with  two  abstentions.  A  subsequent  motion 
of  action  to  remove  Rothman's  cigarettes 
from  the  Unicentre  was  carried  15  to  12 
with  one  abstention.  The  Charlatan  regrets 
the  error  D 
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University  Counselling 
Services 

We  offer  more  than  counselling!: 

.  career  testing  and  interpretation 

.  career  resource  library 

.  self-help  materials  —  resume  writing,  etc. 

.  undergraduate  and  graduate  calendars  for 
reference  (North  America  and  abroad) 

Open  9-5  (including  the  noon  hour) 

New  Location:  501  Unicentre 
564-2808 


We  are  here  to  help  you! 


?  2!'hL''T!,'r''- !,'  'f,  'H^  """'"'^'^  °f  '1'^  ""^^"ng  (hat  L^e  say  nothing,  do 
nolhlng.  and  hope  II  all  blows  over  before  our  next  meeting. " 


Don't  let  this  happen  at  your  school. 
Join  a  CUSA  COMMITTEE. 

They  will  be  re-opening  Oct.  1. 
Council's  Committees  presently  include: 
Policy  Based:  Services  Review  Committee 
Constitutional  Affairs/Policy  Review  Committee 
Commiu'ee  ^"'^"^  Committee.  Long  Range  Planning 

Action  Based:  Student  Issues  Action  Committee 

(S.l.A.C),  Activities  Committee. 

The  committees  are  comprised  of  councillors  and 

mterested  members  of  the  student  body 

For  more  info  contact  Henry  Johnson, 

Rm.  401  Unicentre.  564-4380. 
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Thieves  plague  Carleton 


by  Jeff  Heinrich 

Close  to  $9,000  worth  of  computer  hard 
ware  and  video  equipment  has  vanished 
from  campus  in  the  last  four  months,  faculty 
and  administration  sources  said  this  week. 

The  rash  of  electronics  thefts  has  badly 
hit  the  school  of  journalism,  which  a  month 
ago  lost  a  new  line  printer  valued  at  $700. 

The  school  is  replacing  its  typewriters 
this  year  with  computer  terminals.  Because 
of  installation  delays,  two  line  printers  were 
left  to  linger  two  weeks  in  the  computer 
terminal  room  without  being  unpacked.  The 
weekend  before  the  start  of  classes,  one  of 
them  disappeared. 

"It  was  there  on  Friday,  and  when  I  came 
in  Monday  morning  it  was  gone,"  said 
journalism  professor  Klaus  Pohle. 

The  theft  is  only  the  latest  in  a  series 
that  has  struck  the  university  since  June, 
when  two  computer  terminals  worth  $500 
each  were  carried  away  from  Lanark  House. 
David  Sutherland,  Director  of  Computing 
and  Communication  Services,  said  it  was 
the  first  time  terminals  had  been  stolen  in 
15  years. 

Last  Monday,  it  almost  happened  again. 
A  personal  computer  in  the  Mackenzie  en- 
gineering building  was  forced  open  and  its 
circuit  boards  removed.  Sutherland  said  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  replace  the  $2,200 
machine  than  to  have  it  rebuilt. 

"This  sort  of  thing  is  going  on  more 
often  now  than  it  did  in  the  past,"  said 
Suthertand.  "You  get  kind  of  paranoid." 

Journalism  professor  George  Frajkor  said 
he  had  a  similar  experience  at  the  end  of 
last  term,  when  circuit  boards  and  connec 
tors  worth  over  $2,000  were  taken  out  of  an 
old  computer  donated  to  the  School  by  the 
(Montreal)  Gazette. 

Video  equipment  too  has  been  ripped 
off.  and  here  the  financial  loss  has  been 
even  greater. 

This  fall  a  $2,500  video  tape  recorder 
was  discovered  missing  from  Instructional 
Media  Services  (IMS)  in  Southam  Hall. 
Frajkor,  who  teaches  a  television  course 
with  equipment  from  IMS,  said  the  thieves 
knew  what  to  take. 

"It  happened  to  be  our  best  one,  the  only 
one  they  could  hook  up  to  their  TV  set.  The 
other  two  we  have  are  for  industrial  use 
only  They  would  have  been  useless  to 
them,  and  I  suppose  they  knew  it" 

Frajkor  said  he  suspected  that  someone 


was  building  an  elaborate  personal  com 
puter  system  from  the  stolen  components. 

"I  can't  believe  someone  would  lift  a 
VCR.  a  line  printer,  boards  from  a  PC  and 
boards  from  a  (Digital)  pdp-8  without  some- 
how being  involved  in  putting  together 
some  kind  of  complete  system!' 

This  week  it  appeared  thieves  had  struck 
again.  Three  electric  typewriters  worth  close 
to  $1,000  each  were  reported  stolen  Mon- 
day from  the  locked  office  of  the  journalism 
secretariat.  Staff  and  faculty  were  still  "playing 
detective"  when  the  typewriters  turned  up 
Tuesday  in  a  journalism  professor's  office. 
They  had  been  borrowed. 

As  to  whether  increased  security  would 
get  rid  of  the  problem  of  theft,  journalism 
faculty  and  university  administrators  are 
pessimistic. 

"You  can't  provide  accessibility  to  all  the 
facilities  we  have  here  without  putting  some 
kind  of  limit  to  security,"  said  chief  security 
officer  Sam  Grant. 

"This  place  has  got  to  be  accessible  at 
all  times,"  agreed  journalism  professor  Roger 
Bird.  "Say  you're  covering  city  council, 
you've  got  to  be  able  to  get  back  in  that 
computer  room  after  11:00  at  night  to  type 
up  your  story!' 

"The  problem  is  this,"  said  Grant,  "cam- 
pus is  private  property,  but  it  acts  as  a 
public  place.  So  you  can  see  the  possibili- 
ties there  for  some  kind  of  crime  to  take 
place!' 

University  insurance  does  not  cover  theft 
under  $50,000,  according  to  Jack  Kettles, 
Director  of  Finance.  Computer  hardware, 
he  said,  is  up  for  grabs. 

"The  risk  of  insuring  computers  is  just 
too  prohibitive.  There's  always  been  a  lot  of 
theft  where  that's  concerned!' 

Pohle  said  he  was  not  worried  about  any 
future  theft.  In  fact,  he  said,  he  only  got 
around  to  reporting  the  loss  of  the  line 
printer  this  week. 

"Getting  the  terminals  in  is  more  impor- 
tant to  me  now  than  bolting  them  to  the 
table.  We  can't  let  the  security  aspect  delay 
the  installation  of  these  things!' 

The  most  expensive  computer  compo- 
nents at  the  school  of  journalism  are  a 
$9,600  laser  printer  and  a  $5,000  data 
projector.  The  printer,  bought  a  month  ago, 
is  in  use  at  Centretowti  News,  a  community 
newspaper  published  at  the  school.  The 
projector  was  installed  this  Tuesday.  Nei- 
ther  machine  is  bolted  down.  □ 


Computers  put  on  hold 


by  Jeff  Heinrich 

Professors  and  students  in  the  school  of 
journahsm  are  fed  up  with  the  slow  installa- 
tion of  a  computer  text-editing  system. 

The  system,  the  school's  first,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  ready  for  use  by  second- 
year  and  one-year-program  students  this 
term.  It  is  still  not  in  full  operation. 

In  August,  a  special  $35,000  "comput- 
erization" budget  was  created  at  the  school. 
By  September.componentsforthesystem  — 
terminals,  line  printers,  a  data  projector  and 
software— were  delivered  and  waiting  to  be 
installed. 

Then,  said  Klaus  Pohle.the  journalism 
professor  coordinating  the  project,  came 
the  headache. 

Work  that  could  have  been  done  in  the 
summer  dragged  into  the  term.  Terminals 
were  brought  in  from  Computing  Services, 
but  there  was  no  wiring  to  hook  them  up. 
When  electricians  finally  got  the  wiring 
rigged  up  two  weeks  later,  they  left  it 
hanging  loose.  Professors  warned  students 
not  to  trip  over  it  and  bring  the  whole 
system  down. 

Roger  Bird,  Pohle's  colleague  and  helper 
in  the  installation,  said  the  start  of  term  was 
a  disaster. 

"There  were  workmen  in  my  class  first 
day  of  classes.  I  was  actually  asked  not  to 
teach  that  day,  if  you  can  believe  that!' 

Last  Monday,  a  ceiling  bracket  for  the 
data  projector  was  installed,  but  when  the 
projector  went  up  the  next  day,  workers 
discovered  it  hung  too  close  to  the  screen, 
making  the  print  too  small  to  be  read  from 
the  back  of  class. 

But  the  most  glaring  problem,  said  Pohle, 
is  students  cannot  print  up  the  stories  they 
contnosp  nn  fhftir  terminals.  A  line  printer 


ting  Services,  which  supplied  the  terminals 
to  the  school,  admitted  there  was  a  backlog 
in  computer  installation.  This  term  almost 
100  terminals  are  scheduled  to  be  installed 
around  campus,  he  said. 

The  school  of  journalism's  system,  cal- 
led Mince,  uses  a  software  package.  Dy- 
nasty, designed  by  an  Ottawa  computer 
firm. 

One  journalism  professor  said  the  de- 
lays have  proved  computers  are  nothing  but 
a  nuisance. 

"What  has  always  worried  me,"  said 
Bob  Rupert,  "is  that  this  kind  of  technology 
would  get  in  the  way  of  learning.  I'm  not  an 
expert  in  this  field  and  1  know  that.  But  I 
don't  think  we  should  be  introducing  tech- 
nology that  doesn't  worki' 

Rupert  said  the  system  was  more  com- 
plicated than  it  should  be. 

"You  can't  even  move  the  cursor  around 
without  hitting  a  bunch  of  keys .  .  . .  We  have 
to  find  a  technology  that  helps  us.  This  is  no 
good!' 

Bird  agreed.  "It's  a  pain  in  the  ass  to 
use,"  he  said.  "Obviously  we  got  a  system 
on  the  cheap!' 

Student  reaction  to  the  delays  was  mixed. 
Some  students  said  they  thought  the  pres- 
ent system  was  inadequate,  while  others 
shared  Rupert's  suspicion  that  computers 
were  more  trouble  than  they  were  worth. 

"1  seriously  question  the  necessity  of 
having  that  technology  in  the  first  place," 
said  one-year  program  student  Alex  Norris. 
"It's  technological  fetishism —  the  belief  that 
the  more  complicated  it  is  the  better  it  is!' 

"The  way  it  is  now,  it  would  be  simpler 
to  go  home  and  type  our  assignments."  said 
second-year  student  Randy  Simon.  "Hav- 
ing a  printer  would  be  better,  but  nobody 
seems  to  know  when  it's  rnmino" 


Ireolhdon  delays  have  kept  snxtam  and  profcsMn  wahini  in  St.  Paridc's. 


purchased  a  month  ago  has  yet  to  be  hooked 
up.  There's  no  wiring  for  it. 

"Until  the  line  printer  is  in,"  Pohle  said, 
"we  can't  really  teach.  What's  the  point  of 
typing  something  up  on  screen  if  you  can't 
reproduce  it  on  paper  at  the  end?" 

Pohle  blamed  administrative  backlog 
and  foot-dragging  for  the  delays.  He  said  it 
was  "extremely  difficult"  to  get  the  three 
university  services  involved  in  the  installation — 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  Computing  and 
Communication,  and  Instructional  Media 
—to  complete  the  project. 

"It  just  doesn't  make  any  sense.  They  do 
one  thing,  then  they  don't  complete  the  job. 
The  wiring  went  up  for  the  projector,  but  it 
took  two  days  to  get  the  projector  up.  I  don't 
know.  Maybe  it  wasn't  in  their  jurisdiction!' 

David  Sutherland.  Director  of  Compu 


One  former  one-year-program  student 
remembered  the  last  computer  system  the 
school  tried  to  get  working,  a  system  do- 
nated by  the  (Montreal)  Gazette  in  the  eariy 
80s. 

"Each  typewriter  we  worked  at  had  a 
computer  terminal  beside  it,"  said  Henry 
Spom,  now  a  magazine  editor.  "None  of 
them  ever  worked.  It  didn't  really  matter, 
though.  As  long  as  everyone  was  in  the 
same  boat,  there  wasn't  a  problem!' 

Pohle  said  he  did  not  know  when  the 
installation  of  the  present  generation  of 
computers  would  be  completed. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  it's  a  matter  of 
a  day  or  two.  But  I've  been  thinking  that  for 
the  last  two  weeks!'  Q 


Computing  and  Communications  Services 
Minicourses 

Computing  and  Communications  Services  is  offering  a  series  of 
Minicourses  designed  to  introduce  faculty  and  students  to  Carleton's 
computer  system  using  the  Honeywell  CP-6  Operating  System. 

The  series  vvill  be  offered  from  October  6th  ■  October  28th.  For  details 
please  contact  Penny  Hayes  at  564-2679.  To  register  for  a  Minicourse 
please  go  to  room  1304.  Arts  Tower.  Registration  times  are  as  follows: 
Monday  to  Friday  9:00  a.m.  -  11:30  a.m.  1:30  p.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 
each  course  is  approx.  2  hours  in  length 

course  no.  1  is  a  40  minute  video  tape  followed  by  a  short 
question/answer  period 

participants  must  register  at  least  24  hours  in  advance 
registration  fee  is  $2.00  per  course 
registration  fees  are  non-refundable 

courses  will  be  cancelled  if  fewer  than  10  people  register 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered: 

1.  Introduction  to  CP-6  at  Carleton  Part  1  IVideo  Tape) 

2.  Introduction  to  CP-6  at  Carleton  Part  2  (Hands-On) 

3.  CP-6  at  Carleton  Part  3  (Experienced  Users) 

4.  Introduction  to  SPSSX 

5.  Introduction  to  Mail  and  Networks 

6.  Introduction  to  FSE  |Full  Screen  Editor) 

7.  Graphics  on  CP-6 

8.  Word  Processing  on  CP-6  (TEXT) 

9.  Introduction  to  Tex  on  CP-6 


Support  our  Advertisers 
They  support  YOUR  paper 


Macmillan 
Paperback  Series 


16  great  titles  from  the  best 
L  imadiiin  authors 


1 


A'ou'  available: 

JU)o  Solitudes  Hugh  MacLennan  $5.95 

Man  Descending  Guy  Vanderhacghc  $4.95 

Our  Lady  of  the  Snows  IHorley  Callaghan  $4,95 

Digging  Up  the  Mountains  Neil  liis.sijondolh  $4.95 

Urban  Scrawl  Erika  Ritter  $4.95 

An  Appetite  for  Life  Charles  Ritchie  $4.95 

Canada:  A  Story  of  Challenge  J,M.  Careless  $5.95 
Maria  Chapdelaine  Louis  Hemon  $4.95 
The  Watch  that  Ends  the  Night  Hugh  MacLennan  $5.95 
Who  Killed  Janet  Smith?  Edward  Starkms  $5.95 

From  the  Fifteenth  District  Mavis  Gallant  $4.95 
Diplomatic  Passport  Charles  Ritchie  $4.95 
Morley  Callaghan's  Stories  Morley  Callaghan  $5.95 

Escape  from  Canada  John  Melady  $4.95 
Return  of  the  Sphinx  Hugh  MacLennan  $4.95 
Inuenlion  of  the  World  )ack  Hcjdgin.s  $5  95 

Coming  in  October' 

To  coincide  with  the  release  of  the  film- 
Dancing  in  the  Dark  by  Joan  Barfoot  $5.95 


M  Macmillan  of  Canada 
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the 
road  to 
BETTER 
REPRESENTATION 


Voting  Oct.  6,7 


Over  180  seats  are  available  every  year  in 
the  New  University  Government  system.  Any 
student  can  run  for  election.  NUG  reps  are 
voting  members  on  departmental/school/- 
faculty  boards  and  deal  with  issues  like: 

•  overcrowded  classes 

•  lack  of  TA's 

•  decisions  regarding  which  classes 
will  be  taught 

Too  often  we  wait  for  a  crisis  before  we  react. 


Common  Polling  Booth 

for  all  students  in: 

•  Economics 

•  Law 

•  Political  Science 

•  Psychology 

•  Sociology /Anthropology 
2nd  Floor  Loeb  Bldg. 


All  other  voters  go  to  Dept.  Office  to  vote. 


Contact  Don  Grant  al  364-4380  or 

come  into  the  CUSA  Office  for  more  info. 


CUPE  2323 
INTERNATIONAL 
DEFENSE  FUND 
OPTING  OUT  PERIOD 


Those  members  who  wish  to 
opt  out  of  the  donation  of 
one  cent  per  hour  to  the 
International  Defense  Fund 
to  the  Philippines  union 
central  KMU,  and  to  the 
Chilean  Association  of 
Professional  Educators  must 
come  to  the  Union  Office  at 
510  Unicentre  on: 


Tuesday,  October  7 
9  a.m.  -  12,  1-5  p.m. 
Wednesday,  October  8, 
9  a.m.  -  12,  1-5  p.m. 
Thursday,  October  9, 
9  a.m.  -  12  noon 


Bring  your  cheque  stub  and 
your  employee  card. 
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HAVE  ITALL  HAVE  IT  NOW 


SPECIAL  STUDENT  RATES  ON  TOP-QUALITY  COLOUR  TV'S 

—  MDra:sNow^:^Ar^^      ^  ^  ^ 

™L  STLTO™^;       26"  colour -*24«/monA  

20  colour -$1995/month  Converters  -  $500/month 

r    ^  u    . ,    TV/VCR  STANDS  ARE  ALSO  AVAILABLE  FOR  RFNTA I 

Granada  has  a  full  range  of  colour  TV's  nnHVPR'.     >■     c  ^'^"^^^^  ^^^^^^^l^'^- 
you  go,  no-extra-charg?,  worry^e  "G^l^fver-rewicf    '       "  ""^  Vou  best.  And 

Coneac,  your  Granada  Ca.pus  Represenracive.  Check  the  on-ca.pus  posrer  for  derails. 

HAVE  IT  ALL.  HAVE  IT  NOW. 


GRJlNJlDa^ 

HOME  ENTERTAINMENT 


Student  rent  to  rise  after  tax  update 


by  Lee  Parpart  and  Linda  Badowich 

Students  living  in  'yuppified'  areas  of 
Ottawa  could  face  stiff  rent  increases  next 
year  as  updated  tax  assessments  drive  land- 
lords to  pass  their  higher  costs  onto  tenants. 

Downtown  Ottawa,  including  areas  with 
high  student  populations  such  as  the  Glebe 
and  Centretown,  will  be  the  hardest  hit  by  a 
Sept.  17  city  council  decision  to  update  the 
tax  assessments  on  property  throughout 
the  city. 

Property  taxes  wiil  be  updated  from  the 
1975  to  the  1980  level,  to  reflect  changes  in 
market  values,  according  to  Jetze  Falkena, 
the  evaluation  manager  for  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

Wellington  Ward  alderwoman  Diane 
Holmescalled  the  update  "fair",  saying  "it's 
going  to  equalize  things.  Some  property 
taxes  are  going  to  go  up,  others  will  go 
down." 

But  Holmes  said  tax  increases  will  be 
highest  in  downtown  Ottawa,  where  market 
values  have  seen  rapid  hikes  in  recent 
years. 

"It  has  become  trendy  to  move  down- 
town," she  said,  adding,  if  property  taxes  go 
up,  rents  are  likely  to  follow. 

Holmes  cited  figures  presented  to  city 
council  last  month  which  show  the  tax 
assessments  in  over  half  of  all  apartment 
properties  in  Centretown  and  the  Glebe  will 
increase.  For  the  majority,  the  increase  will 
be  less  than  10  per  cent  after  the  update. 

Students  renting  single  family  homes  in 
these  two  areas  will  see  their  landlords 
faced  with  the  largest  increases.  The  tax 
assessment  in  89  per  cent  of  these  units  in 
the  Glebe  will  go  up,  compared  to  75  per 
cent  in  Centretown.  About  a  third  of  these 
will  increase  by  more  than  20  per  cent. 

Landlords  who  feel  their  operating  costs 
are  too  high  after  the  update  have  the  option 
of  going  to  the  Rent  Review  Board  to  negoti- 
ate a  compensating  increase  in  rent. 

Fred  Gloger,  coordinator  of  the  Ontario 
Public  Interest  Group  (OPIRG)  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Federation  of  Ottawa-Carleton 
Tenants  Associations,  said  he  expects  more 
landlords  in  downtown  areas  to  apply  to 
Rent  Review  after  the  tax  update. 

"In  the  particular  areas  that  are  most 
affected  by  the  tax  assessment  update,  the 
numbers  of  rent  review  applications  will 
probably  go  up,"  Gloger  said. 

Information  coordinator  at  the  Rent  Re- 
view Board,  Sylvain  Charlebois  agreed,  but 
said  the  total  number  of  rent  review  hear- 
ings will  probably  not  be  affected. 

About  eight  per  cent  of  all  housing  units 
in  Ottawa  were  granted  a  rent  change  last 
year,  the  same  number  that  applied  to  rent 
review,  said  Charlebois.  The  average  rent 
increase  approved  by  the  board  was  about 
10  per  cent.  □ 


Nm  exaoty,  a  student  "ghetto",  the  Oebe  is  one  area  that  vwH  face  highw  rem  vyith  the  increce  in  martet  values. 


New  regulations  tie  rent  to  inflation 


by  David  Wylynko 

Students  could  be  among  the  groups 
hardest  hit  if  new  provincial  rent  regula- 
tions go  through. 

If  passed,  the  Residential  Rent  Regula- 
tion Act  will  tie  rent  increases  to  the  infla- 
tion rate.  Rent  increase  guidelines  will  allow 
landlords  a  two  per  cent  yearly  increase, 
plus  an  additional  hike  equivalent  to  two 
thirds  of  inflation,  for  all  housing  units. 

At  present,  most  units  are  subject  to  a 
flat  four  per  cent  increase  without  any  link 
to  inflation.  Those  built  since  1975  are 
excluded  from  rent  control  laws. 

The  act  also  introduces  a  rent  registry  to 
list  annual  rent  increase  limits,  a  'minimum 
maintenance  standard'  for  all  housing  units, 
and  legal  amnesty  for  landlords  who  raised 
rent  more  than  the  four  per  cent  limit  before 
August  1,  1985. 

In  Ottawa  last  week,  the  province's  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Resource  Development 
was  greeted  at  a  Thursday  evening  hearing 
by  an  estimated  300  tenants  protesting  the 
bill. 


In  a  brief  to  the  committee,  secretary  of 
the  Federation  of  Ottawa-Carleton  Tenants 
Association,  Fred  Gloger,  objected  to  the 
new  rent  act.  Linking  rent  increases  to 
inflation,  he  said,  would  force  rent  rates  up 
by  at  least  5.4  per  cent  next  year. 

For  students,  Gloger  said  this  would 
mean  substantial  rent  increases  in  future 
years.  "Students  are  usually  on  the  edge  in 
terms  of  affordability,"  he  said,  adding, 
many  students  pay  over  25  per  cent  of  their 
budgets  in  rent. 

Gloger  praised  the  idea  of  a  rent  regis- 
try, but  said  the  maintenance  standard  pro- 
vision is  likely  to  fall  to  "ill-management" 
and  called  the  amnesty  for  landlords  who 
squeezed  in  rent  hikes  before  the  August 
1985  deadline  "legalized  theft." 

A  member  of  the  standing  committee. 
Dan  Mclntyre,  said  he  didn't  sign  the  act 
because  of  the  heavy  cost  it  will  impose  on 
tenants.  Affordable  housing  will  become 
increasingly  hard  to  find  if  the  legislation 
passes,  he  said,  and  students  will  only  be 
able  to  offset  the  financial  burden  by  get- 
ting better  summer  jobs. 


"They  aren't  going  to  find  (the  act)  very 
likeable,  unless  they  have  rich  parents!' 

But  Jeff  Gould,  senior  vice  president  of 
Regional  Realty  Limited,  disagreed,  saying 
students  are  "in  that  bracket"  of  society  that 
can  afford  higher-priced  housing.  Gould 
said  the  best  solution  is  to  eliminate  rent 
control  altogether  and  permit  the  market  to 
take  its  course. 

If  that  is  not  possible,  he  said,  "the  best 
we  can  hope  for  is  a  compromise.  This  bill  is 
a  compromise." 

Beth  Brown,  CUSA  VP  External,  said 
CUSA  will  not  support  the  bill  because  it 
will  impose  higher  costs  on  students. 

But  Brown  said  CUSA  supports  the 
establishment  of  a  rent  registry  to  prevent 
landlords  from  charging  illegally  high  rents. 
Her  one  reservation  about  the  registry  is 
that  it  could  lead  to  the  "blacklisting"  of 
certain  landlords.  □ 


Student  fees  used  to  hire  stripper  for  U  of  A  bash 


by  Canadian  University  Press 

EDMONTON -University  of  Alberta's 
student  union  funds  were  used  to  pay  a 
stripper  at  a  council  party  in  April,  said  a 
former  student  executive. 

"We  were  having  our  year-end  (council) 
changeover  party  and  everything  was  going 
smoothly,"  said  former  VP  Academic  Con- 
nie Uzwyshyn. 

The  annual  changeover  party  is  open 
only  to  incoming  and  outgoing  councillors 
and  invited  guests. 

"Suddenly  1  noticed  the  men  at  the  party 
were  disappearing.  Somebody  told  me  they 
were  in  the  SUB  basement,  so  I  ran  down- 
stairs to  see  what  was  happening,"  Uz- 


wyshyn said.  "I  barged  into  the  room  to  find 
Bambi  rubbing  ointment  all  over  herself." 

Bambi,  who  would  not  give  her  real 
name,  has  acknowledged  she  performed  a 
striptease  at  a  function  in  the  Students' 
Union  Building  April  29.  She  confirmed 
she  was  paid  $130  cash  by  the  "the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Vice-President"  of  the  student 
union  after  her  performance. 

"What  really  perturbed  me,"  said  Uz- 
wyshyn, "was  that  this  stripper  was  paid 
with  SU  funds." 

Student  union  administrators  could  not 
produce  a  cheque  requisition  forthe  amount 
used  to  pay  the  stripper,  but  a  remittance 
stub  was  on  file.  The  stub,  which  bears  no 
names  or  signatures,  indicates  former  VP 


Internal  Scott  Richardson  recieved  $130  on 
April  29  for  "party  expenses,  re:  changeover!' 

The  student  union  finance  manager  said 
he  signed  the  cheque  on  executive  orders. 
Ryan  Beebe  said  as  finance  manager,  he  is 
responsible  for  signing  cheques  and  keep- 
ing books,  not  for  making  decisions  about 
how  the  money  is  spent. 

"If  (the  cheque)  is  signed  by  an  exec 
member.  I  don't  have  any  choice,"  Beebe 
said. 

He  said  former  president  Mike  Nickel 
provided  an  executive  signature  on  the  the 
cheque  to  Richardson,  but  Nickel  has  re- 
fused to  comment  on  the  issue. 

Last  year's  VP  Finance  Rob  Splane, 
said  he  knew  about  the  strip  performance 


show  at  the  time  of  the  changeover  party 
but  did  not  attend  himself.  However,  Splane 
said  he  "was  not  aware  of  a  $130  cheque 
voucher." 

Current  student  union  president  Dave 
Oginski,  who  said  he  attended  the  strip 
show  while  drunk,  believes  the  stripper  was 
paid  by  a  collection  taken  by  Richardson 
after  the  event.  "I  assume  that  is  why  he 
took  money  from  everyone  there." 

But  finance  manager  Beebe  said  no 
money  was  paid  into  union  funds  to  com- 
pensate for  the  $130  cheque. 

Oginski  gave  no  indication  the  student 
union  will  investigate  what  happened  to  the 
money  or  how  the  stripper  was  paid.  □ 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 

Word  Processing  Services.  EXECHTEXT 
offers  fast,  efficient  letter  quality  word- 
processing.  Editing,  proof-reading,  technical 
writing.  Affordable  rates,  pick-up,  delivery. 
Call  Cher>'i,  839-3297. 

The  Independent;  Typist's  Network:  Of- 
fering a  compiete  range  of  quality  typing  and 
word  processing  services  at  competitive  rates. 
FRANCES  BOLTON,  729-0028,  THE 
TYPEWRIGHT,  728-3184. 

Typing  and/or  Editorial  Services  -  IBM 

Selectric  -  caU  (613)  224-2490  from  8:00  a.m. 
to  8:00  p.m.,  seven  days  a  week. 

DATAlogue  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast, 
accurate,  proofreading  as  required,  Merivale 
Road  area.  727-1153. 

Typing,  paper  supplied,  short  notice,  $1.10 
per  double  spaced  page,  Ask  for  Dani.  Call 
232-7056, 


.  Interested  in  Archery?  The  Carleton 
Medieval  Society  is  trying  to  start  up  an  Ar- 
chery Club  this  year  with  a  view  lo  eventually 
fielding  a  varsit>-  team.  To  begin  with,  though, 
it's  just  for  fun.  Please  leave  your  name  and 
number  in  the  Medieval  Soc,  mailbox  in  the 
CUSA  offices,  room  401,  Unicentre. 

An  Aerobics  Class  demonstration  will  be 
part  of  tlie  activities  on  Health  Fair  Day.  6c- 
tober  21 .  If  you  are  interested  in  "Working  Out" 
or  would  like  further  information,  please  call 
Cathy  Dumont,  Health  Services,  564-74^8. 

U.S.A.  College  Football  Extravaganze; 

Syracuse  Orangemen  vs.  Navy.  Sat,  Nov,  8th 
fHomecoming  Weekend)  at  the  Carrier  Dome. 
Syracuse.  New  York  (covered  stadium).  Return 
transportation  from  Carleton.  ticket  to  game, 
open  bar  on  board  bus,  .$69.00  perperson.  a3l  in- 
clusive. For  more  info,  please  call  Peter  at 
828-4324  or  455-2638  (leave  message). 

Tai  Chi  lessons.  Inquire  at  233-2318  about 
student  rates. 


Anyone  interested?  Futon  bed.  sleeping 
bag,  side  tables,  electric  heater,  five  pc  stereo 
system,  clothes,  portable  clothes  u'asiier,  Sam- 
sonite  luggage,  Sekine  bike,  badminton  rackets, 
ski  boots  and  skis  {CC  &  Alpinet.  Call  829-5065, 

To  the  person  who  called  Generic  Transforms 
last  Thursday  morning  and  asked  about 
WORDSTAK  2000:  I'm  sorry,  we  do  have  it. 
Please  caU  back  if  you  are  still  interested 
(733-7989), 

X-C  Ski  Team  needs  new  members,  especial- 
ly women.  Meet  Fridays  at  4;30  by  the  Tuck 
Shop,  Phone  Adrian  at  828-4064  about  other 
practices. 

Squash  player  wanted.  Beginner  or  in- 
termediate. C^all  Cedric  at  2.36-592S, 


Orientation  Prize  Winners:  Joe  Murphy  - 
Shineraina.  John  Neilson.  Dave  Mulligan  - 
Squash.  Pni:es  m  CUSA  Office,  Rm  401 
Unicentre.  Please  pick  them  up! 


AViAvyipAViiip 

THEaVFCIE 

W7A  BANK  AT  SUNNVSlOE 
CALL  23d-3403  FOR  DETAILS 

SEE  TWO  FfLMS  FOR  ONLY: 

S3  MEMBERS,  $4  NON-MEMBEflS 

*  STUDEtd  SPECIAL:  BUY  A  1966  MEMBERSHIP 
AND  RECEIVE  ONE  FREE  ADMISSPOHI 


THUnS.  OCT  2 
FHL  OCT  3 
SAT.  OCT  4 
TUES.  OCT  7 
WED.  OCT  a 
THUH8.  OCT  B 


7:00  Hair 

9:20  Bring  on  (tie  Night 
7:00  AWa 

9:00  TTie  Sluwttno  Party 
7  and  me  Shoollng  Party 
9:15 

7:00  Notorious 
9:05  Spellbound 
7:00  Love  and  Death 
8:45  Annfo  Hall 
7:00  All  That  Jazz 
S:20  Tommy 


COMPLETE  SCHEDULES  AVAILABLE  AT  THE 
WFO  CEKTBE 


vx     %      one  CEK^. 

im      :EE       loq  .r.i;c 


Perfectly  Siniple.SimplyPerfect 


Three  calculatore  from  Texas  Instruments. 

They're  easy  to  use  and  there's  one 
to  make  your  everyday  calculating  (asks 
simple 

Each  one  features  a  sophisticated  solar 
power  system  That  means  you're  not  going 
to  be  let  down  by  batteries  when  you  can 
least  afford  it 

In  a  nutshell,  the  diree  calculators  you 
see  here  reflect  what  we  believe  calculator 
are  all  about:  they're  f^t,  diey're  efficient, 
they're  reliable  and  they're  easy  to  use 

We're  sure  there's  one  for  you. 


To  start  with  there's  the  TI-31  SLR  which 
performs  the  63  most  used  scientific  and 
statistical  fimctions,  including  die  algebraic 
operating  system. 

But  il^  you're  into  more  advanced  math, 
statistics  or  computer  sciences,  you 
should  be  looking  at  the  TI-36  SLR,  or  the 
i  1-3/  Ualaxy 

The  TI-36  gives  you  a  total  of  89  func- 
tions. It  can  convert  figures  fiom  one 
base  to  another  and  perfomis  mixed  calcu- 
lations. It  also  has  a  10  digit/2-exponent 
display  that  .shows  13  mode  or  status 
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calculations.  The  TI-37  Galaxy  has  all  this 
plus  it  can  handle  integer  or  fraction 
calculations.  And  it  comes  with  a  hard 
plastic  carrying  case 

So  if  you're  looking  for  a  calculator  diat's 
simple  to  operate  and  petfea  for  what 
you  want  it  to  do,  think  two  letters,  TI,  - 
and  visit  your  Texas  Instnrments  dealer 

What  could  be  simpler? 

,  Texas 
instruments 


Violence  on  picket  lines 


Gainerastrito- Mlltt  Dalrymple  ttlbthestoryofhBunkw'sttniggtein&ftTwnton. 


by  Derek  Raymaker  and  Jim  Day 

A  striker  from  the  embattled  Gainers 
plant  in  Edmonton  told  a  tale  of  union 
solidarity  and  bitter  violence  to  a  crowd  of 
Carleton  students  at  a  Wednesday  noon 
rally. 

Mike  Dalrymple,  an  industrial  mechanic 
at  the  Gainers  meat  packing  plant,  made  his 
first  university  appearance  yesterday  to  try 
to  gain  support  for  the  strikers. 

The  four-month-old  Gainers  strike  has 
been  marked  by  the  most  severe  labor- 
related  violence  in  recent  memory  said 
Dalrymple. 

Management  at  the  Gainers  Meat  Com- 
pany, owned  by  flamboyant  entrepreneur 
Peter  Pocklington,  has  hired  non-union  la- 
bor, referred  to  by  strikers  as  'scab  labor',  to 
keep  the  plant  operating. 

Dalrymple  said  the  main  goal  of  his 
speaking  tour  is  to  educate  people  about  the 
plight  of  working  people  in  Alberta,  and 
about  Pocklington's  strike-breaking  tactics. 

The  provincial  labor  code  in  Alberta 
allows  management  to  hire  non-union  labor 
only  24  hours  after  a  strike  has  begun 
without  appointing  a  mediator. 


The  nationwide  "Boycott  Gainers"  cam- 
paign is  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  strike, 
Dalrymple  said.  A  list  of  Gainers  and  Swifts 
meat  products  to  be  boycotted  was  circu- 
lated during  the  rally. 

A  20-minute  video  on  the  plight  of  the 
strikers  containing  footage  of  their  testimo- 
nials and  violence  on  the  picket  lines  was 
also  shown. 

Dalrymple  has  been  touring  union  halls 
in  the  Ottawa  area  for  the  past  four  weeks 
trying  to  raise  money  for  the  Gainers  strike 
fund  as  well  as  promoting  the  boycott.  "The 
response  has  been  unbelievable."  he  said. 

Currently,  there  are  18  Gainers  strikers 
across  Canada  promoting  the  boycott  and 
asking  for  donations  from  other  unions.  The 
45-minute  rally  in  Baker  Lounge  raised 
approximately  $100  in  donations  when  a 
collection  box  was  passed  around. 

"The  financial  support  from  the  other 
unions  has  been  good.  With  Pocklington 
losing  about  $100,000  a  week  since  the 
strike  began,  we  could  go  on  forever  with 
the  support  we're  getting,"  said  Dalrymple. 

The  strike  at  the  Gainers  plant  started 
on  June  1,  when  99  per  cent  of  the  1,080 
employee?  at  the  plant  voted  to  strike.  □ 


U  of  T  Women's  centre 
loses  funds  and  support 


by  Canadian  University  Press 


TORONTO-The  University  of  Toronto 
Women's  Centre  was  refused  funding  by 
the  university's  student  council  recently, 
following  a  heated  debate  which  called  to 
question  the  oft-criticized  purpose  of  such 
centres  on  university  and  college  campuses. 

The  Women's  Centre  had  requested 
$5,000,  which  would  represent  27  per  cent 
of  the  centre's  annual  operating  budget. 
The  focus  of  the  debate  changed,  however, 
to  the  purpose  and  even  the  legality  of  a 
centre  for  women  at  U  of  T.  Many  said  the 
centre's  current  policy  of  excluding  men 
from  the  decision-making  collective  is 
discriminatory. 

"If  this  were  any  other  ethnic  group 
practising  discrimination,  they  would  not 
get  funding.  Giving  money  to  the  Women's 
Centre  would  be  absolutely  inconsistent," 
said  student  President  Iggy  Pitt. 

Women's  Centre  officials  reminded  coun- 
cil that  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights 
allows  groups  who  have  previously  been 


discriminated  against  to  establish  such  poli- 
cies, but  this  changed  few  opinions. 

■The  request  was  defeated  three  times 
by  council,  and  one  member  resigned  her 
seat  in  protest  of  the  move. 

"So  many  women's  centres  are  having 
problems  hke  this,"  said  Catherine  Lake  of 
the  Ontario  Coalition  of  Campus  Women's 
Centres.  She  said  centres  at  Ryerson  in 
Toronto,  McMaster  in  Hamilton  and  Lake- 
head  in  Thunder  Bay  have  suffered  cuts  or 
closures  in  the  last  year. 

Lake  recognizes  the  lack  of  male  input 
as  a  major  source  of  controversy  and  criti- 
cism for  most  centres,  but  said  this  criticism 
shows  a  "lack  of  understanding  by  student 
councils  of  the  need  for  a  women-only  space 
on  campus!' 

"The  university  is  a  male  institution  and 
women  have  specific  collective  needs  that 
are  not  addressed,"  she  said.  "In  order  to 
respond  to  these  needs,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  a  women's  centre  must  be  female. 
Women  need  a. women-only  space  to  net- 
work with  other  women  and  to  be  free  from 
sexual  harassment."  D 


A  neighbourhood 
pub  serving 
traditional  Enghsh 
fare  and  spirits. 


Enjoy  the  good 
times  at... 


The  Brigadier's 
Pump 

23  York  Street 
230-  6368 
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Pump 

361  Elgin  Street 
238-2949 

Opening  soon: 

The  Sergeant's 
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Don't  Just  Type. 
...Word  Process 


DO  IT  YOURSELF 


*  Computer  equipment  provided  $6/hr 

*  A  Variety  of  Software  for  -  Word  processing  FREE 

-  Spell  checking  FREE 

-  Spreadsheets  FREE 

*  Laser  Printing  $0.25/page 

*  Report  binding  service  $1-$2 
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*  Many  other  computer  services  available 

or 

*  Have  Us  Type  and  Bind  Your  Essays  $2.50/page 

Student  Micro  Centre 


105  Mann  Ave. 

near  Ottawa  U. 
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-   EDITORIAL 

Carleton  'humor'  hits  where  it  hurts 


Inspired  by  the  enlightened  slogans  used  to  psych  out  the  Queen's  Golden  Gaels.  The 
Charlatan  decided  to  highlight  some  current  campus  humor. 
What  do  you  call  two  homosexuals  on  roller  skates? 

Rolaids.  Air,c2 
What's  the  hardest  thing  about  telling  your  parents  you  have  AlDb? 
Trying  to  convince  them  you're  Haitian. 

And  let's  not  forget  the  latest  addition  to  Carleton's  repetoire  of  hilarious  jokes-  the  400 
buttons  sold  proclaiming  QUEERS  (whoops  sorry.    )  QUEEN'S  HAS  AIDS. 

For  a  minute  it's  funny.  Especially  in  light  of  Queen's  oft-noted  arrogance  and  'holier 
than  thou'  attitude.  But  only  slightly  below  the  surface  lays  a  nagging  uneasiness  that 
we  so  conveniently  succeed  in  suppressing. 

AIDS.  There's  not  a  lot  funny  about  it.  It's  the  only  100  per  cent  fatal  disease  we 
have  besides  rabies.  If  you  get  it,  you  die.  Maybe  you'll  last  six  months  or  even  six  years, 
but  in  the  end  it  will  be  a  lonely  painful  death  regardless  of  how  wonderful  you  were. 

The  joke  becomes  even  less  amusing  when  we  realize  that  straight  people  are  no 
longer  immune  to  AIDS.  Of  the  705  AIDS  victims  in  Canada,  17  are  heterosexuals  who 
contracted  the  disease  from  their  partner.  Health  and  Welfare  predicts  that  by  1991. 
6,600  Canadians-gay,  straight,  male,  female,  old  and  young-will  be  faced  with  the 
deadly  spectre  of  AIDS. 

Some  joke. 

It  seems  ironic  that  Carleton  students  who  are  riding  high  on  a  wave  of  physical 
health  still  have  the  smallness  to  compound  the  misery  of  those  who  aren't. 


punchline 


Homosexuality  never  promised  to  be  a  lifestyle  easy  to  accept  and  understand  but 
let's  not  shroud  our  hearts  to  the  respect  each  human  being  undeniably  deserves.  And 
like  somebody's  mother  always  said —"pick  on  someone  your  own  size".  Not  terminally- 
ill  AIDS  victims  who  never  stood  a  chance. 

LM 


IETTER9 


Women  need  backbone 


Dear  Editor: 

To  Ms.  Jarrett  re:  Women's  Centre  sex- 
ist. Is  it  'sexist  against  men'  to  be  aware  and 
concerned  about  rape  and  sexual  abuse?  i 
always  thought  it  was  anti-rape/abuse  not 
antl-male. 

I  also  feel  that  a  person  with  a  'real 
backbone'  would  recognize  that  women  earn- 
ing 60  per  cent  of  every  dollar  earned  by 
men.  a  rape  every  17  minutes  in  Canada, 
and  the  fact  that  only  11  per  cent  of  univer- 
sity professors  are  women  is  not  equality.  I 
think  persons  with  real  backbones  would 
try  to  change  this  and  think  beyond 
themselves. 

1  suggest  that  you  do  a  little  looking 
around  in  the  real  world.  You  may  not  be 
'barefoot  and  pregnant'  but  women  on  lim- 
ited incomes  and  without  access  to  a  safe 
legal  abortion  (let  alone  having  the  choice) 
may  find  themselves  in  that  exact  situation. 

You  also  said  that  if  'we  do  not  see 
something  as  sexist  (until  it  is  pointed  out), 
then  let  it  be!  I  say  that  to  hide  behind 
ignorance  is  to  act  as  a  person  with  a  jelly 
spine  not  a  backbone. 

To  Ms.  Roulston  when  you  say  females 
should  use  their  'orientation  to  their  advan- 
tage' aren't >'o/(  manipulating  men?  Isn't  this 
the  stuff  of  sexism? 

Finally  to  Mr.  Becker,  regarding  'nice 
asses',  have  you  sought  help  for  this  desire 
of  another  species,  or  is  bestiality  yet  an- 
other part  of  your  'eighties-shit'! 

Nancy  McDonough 
Science  I 

P.S-  There  was  a  Men's  Centre  on  campus. 
Does  anyone  know  what  happened  to  it?  I 
heard  they  drank  away  their  budget. 


Editorials  too  defensive 

Editor: 

Isn't  it  a  bit  early  in  the  year  for  the 
beleaguered  and  defensive  tone  of  the  Char- 
latan's editorials?  Are  things  just  going  to 
get  worse?  The  Editorial  page  is  becoming 
increasingly  obscure,  referring  to  abstruse 
skirmishes  and  past  conflicts,  all  veiled  in  a 


sort  of  cautiously  embittered  tone. 

After  all,  it's  hard  to  work  up  much 
sympathy  for  the  poor  unthanked  souls 
labouring  at  the  student  newsmagazine;  I 
bet  there's  not  one  staffer  who,  in  some  far 
reaches  of  her  or  his  possibly  misguided 
heart,  doesn't  believe  that  being  a  journal- 
ist, even  a  student  one,  is  one  of  the  most 
glamorous,  truth-seeking  and  driven  "car- 
eers"in  the  world.  Besides,  think  of  all  those 
free  tickets. 

And  what  prompted  last  week's  some- 
what smug  analysis  of  "breathers"  vs.  "think- 
ers" (the  latter  undoubtedly  occupying  the 
Charlatan  offices)?  I  found  some  obscure 
reference  towards  the  end  about  CUSA 
councillors,  censored  posters  and  calling 
the  question,  but,  search  though  I  might, 
could  uncover  no  story  that  seemed  to  ac- 
company these  observations.  Indeed,  if  peo- 
ple are  divided  into  two  categories,  the  on]y 
division  1  can  think  of  is  between  those  who 
think  people  can  be  divided  into  two  catego- 
ries, and  those  who  know  better. 

As  far  as  I  can  decode  the  current  run  of 
editorials,  they  do  contain  the  potential  for 
debate  and  analysis.  It's  possible  I  might 
even  agree  with  the  Charlatan's  position,  if  I 
thought  1  could  find  it.  But  it's  buried  so 
deeply  in  the  incestuous  mulch  of  student 
society-services-Charlatan  in-movement  con- 
flicts that  I  suspect  it  is  leaving  most  stu- 
dents in  the  dark. 

I  suggest  the  Charlatan  either  take  its 
fights  out  in  the  open  and  have  some  real 
fun,  or  move  on  to  more  interesting  and 
constructive  territory. 

Elaine  Litiman 

Take  advantage  of 
autumn 

Editor: 

Its  fall  in  Ottawa.  My  favourite  of  sea- 
sons. Maple  leaves  turn  an  array  of  colours. 
Crisp  morning  air  begins  the  days,  days  of 
sunshine  and  breezes  and  activities  to  en- 
joy. Ottawa  abounds  with  things  to  do.  Fall 
is  a  time  of  celebration  and  festivals,  a  time 
of  harvest,  a  time  of  nature  and  of  people. 
The  canal  on  a  Sunday  still  gives  way  to 
some  boats,  joggers  and  cyclists  use  the 
paths  along  its  banks.  The  Byward  Market 
in  downtown  Ottawa  can  be  hectic.  Farmers 
and  flower  salesman,  shoppers  of  produce, 
bags  of  apples  seem  to  be  loaded  into  every 
car.  Closer  to  Carleton  fall  can  be  felt  through- 
out Vmcent  Massey  Park,  the  banks  of  the 


Rideau  River,  and  around  own  campus. 
The  National  Capital  Commission  have  pro- 
duced a  Calendar  of  Events  entitled:  Gatineau 
Park,  Fall  Rhapsody  in  Canada's  Capital.  A 
listing  of  many  activities  that  encourage 
enjoyment  of  the  fall  season  from  Sept.  20 
to  Oct.  13th.  This  pamphlet  can  be  found  at 
INFO  Carleton  desk  in  the  Unicentre.  If 
your  not  from  Ottawa  do  take  a  stroll,  or 
cycle  in  the  Gatineau,  or  even  a  gaunt  up 
the  Ottawa  Valley.  Throughout  the  day  a 
breeze  will  blow  leaves  about  and  you'll 
sense  the  feelings  of  fall,  and  what  wonder- 
ful feelings  indeed. 

Gerry  Davidson 


AIDS  is  no  joke 


Editor: 

When  the  buttons  for  the  game  between 
Queens  and  Carleton  came  out,  I  bought 
one  in  the  same  way  everyone  else  did  — 
without  thinking.  My  first  reaction  was 
simply  mild  amusement; 

QUEENS  HAS  AIDS. 
Oh,  how  awful,  I  thought.  That's  really  bad. 
Queens  is  going  to  hate  us  for  this.  Hey, 
that's  FUNNY,  guys!  Ha  ha  ha  ha  ha. 

Except  that  people  are  dying  of  aids. 

Queens  isn't,  but  it  is  the  object  of 
something  very  insidious.  Yes,  folks,  hom- 
ophobic prejudice  strikes  again.  I  can't  mor- 
alize, because  it  seemed  okay  to  me,  too. 
But  let's  look  at  the  reason  we're  laughing. 
These  days,  if  you  want  to  find  the  ultimate 
insult,  you  just  imply  homosexuality.  What, 
therefore,  could  be  more  ingenious  than 
combining  all  three  stigmas,  namely,  'queer', 
'homosexual',  and  'aids'.  The  problem  is 
that  it  doesn't  seem  to  have  sunk  in  yet  that 
aids  shatters  lives.  Let's  try  QUEENS  HAS 
ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFICIENCY  SYN- 
DROME. It  loses  its  ring,  doesn't  it? 

I  wonder,  just  like  everyone  else,  where 
to  draw  the  line  with  jokes  that  poke  fun  at 
other  people.  Does  a  Newfie  joke  really 
offend  a  person  from  Newfoundland?  I  don't 
know.  But  a  black  person  won't  laugh  at 
racism,  and  someone  in  the  last  stages  of 
system  breakdown  isn't  likely  to  see  our 
insensitivity  as  comedic. 

It  doesn't  take  a  fanatic  or  extremist  to 
see  that  perhaps  those  buttons  are  just  a  tad 
callous  and  hurtful.  This  is  especially  true 
now,  at  a  time  when  the  public  is  perhaps 
just  beginning  to  see  that  aids,  not  homo- 
sexuality, is  a  disease,  and  that  those  afflic- 
ted need  support,  not  ridicule.  Queers  don't 


get  aids,  human  beings  do.  This  is  just  one 
more  example  of  our  strong  tendency  to 
blame  the  afflicted  for  their  suffering,  rather 
than  grappling  with  it  ourselves.  Aids  is  a 
condition  which  should  be  dealt  with  intel- 
ligently, with  humanity  and  understanding, 
not  trivialized  into  something  as  decep- 
tively innocuous  as  intercollegiate  rivalry. 
Way  to  go,  Carleton.  Yea,  team. 

Nancy  Landon 
English/Canadian  Studies  II 


Technology  cures  all? 

Editor: 

"We  don't  have  to  worry  about  destroy- 
ing the  environment  because  technology  can 
solve  any  problem!'  Heavy  stuff,  especially 
coming  from  no  less  an  authority  than  a 
Carleton  University  professor.  Nice  to  know 
we  are  all  safe.  "They  will  think  of  some- 
thing," and  "It  can't  happen  here!'  Best  to  be 
sure  though,  because  when  you  are  talking 
about  pollution  and  environmental  degra- 
dation you  are  talking  about  the  possibility 
of  climatic  change,  massive  starvation,  waste 
induced  infertility,  birth  defects,  respirat- 
ory ailments,  cancers,  brain  damage  and 
lots  and  lots  of  painful  death. 

Can  technology  solve  any  problems?  Is 
it  truely  without  limits?  Can  we  violate  the 
First  Law  of  Thermodynamics  and  create 
energy?  Will  perpetual  motion  machines  be 
possible  someday?  Will  we  travel  at  the  speed 
of  light?  Any  first  year  science  student  can 
tell  you  the  answer  to  all  of  the  above  is  NO, 
they  are  completely  beyond  the  realm  of  all 
possible  technologies.  We  KNOW  that  tech- 
nology has  limits,  we  even  know  what  some 
of  them  are,  and  you  can  bet  that  there  are 
limitations  we  do  not  know  about. 

For  the  moment  let  us  assume  that  there 
are  technological  solutions  to  all  environ- 
mental problems.  Will  we  find  the  solution(s) 
in  time?  Science  cured  smallpox,  but  not 
before  countless  millions  had  died.  If  the 
technological  answers  come  too  late  it  will 
mean  terrible  suffering  for  most  of  human- 
ity, if  not  extinction. 

In  stating  that  there  is  no  need  to  woiry 
this  professor  implies  that  we  will  be  able  to 
implement  the  technology  once  it  is  discov- 
ered. Archimedes  explained  the  technology 
for  moving  this  planet,  but  I  haven't  seen 
anyone  do  it.  Most  of  us  have  never  been  to 
the  moon.  We  have  the  technology,  but  it  is 
impossibly  expensive  to  apply  on  a  large 
scale. 
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Let  us  make  another  leap  of  faith,  let's 
presume  that  the  technology  will  only  be 
very  expensive.  We  have  the  technology  to 
prevent  most  traffic  deaths,  but  it  is  very 
expensive.  As  a  comprimise  we  have  de* 
cided  that  50,000  deaths/year  is  an  accept- 
able level.  What  will  the  acceptable  level 
for  pollution  deaths  be?  500,000/year? 
5.000,000/year?  What  if  the  technology  is 
only  moderately  expensive,  about  the  same 
as  it  would  cost  us  to  stop  destroying  our 
environment  now.  How  much  would  you 
like  to  be  that  the  folks  telling  us  that  the 
price  is  too  high  now  will  be  singing  the 
same  tune  later?  If  this  technology  is  any- 
thing but  dirt  cheap  it  will  not  be  implemen- 
ted just  to  save  a  bunch  of  people  who  are 
not  even  rich. 

This  Carleton  prof  asks  us  to  assume 
that  the  technology  is  possible,  will  be  dis- 
covered in  time,  will  be  a  practical  solution, 
and  will  be  virtually  free.  Needless  to  say 
this  is  pure  crap.  Carleton  students  have 
paid  money  to  be  educated,  not  misled.  They 
are  being  taught  to  be  complacent  about  a 
problem  that  could  destroy  the  lives  of  them- 
selves and  their  children.  "We  don't  have  to 
worry  about  destroying  the  environment  be- 
cause technology  can  solve  any  problem!' 
The  assertion  is  demonstrably  false,'  and 
anyone  making  it  is  either  lieing  or  a  fool. 
That  a  professor  is  teaching  this  goes  beyond 
gross  incompetance,  it  is  criminally  stupid. 
The  professor  in  question  should  resign  or 
be  fired! 

Mike  Kaitlbars 
Biology  PhD  program 


Oliver's  a  souless  disco 

Editor: 

I  am  writing  to  protest  the  renovation  of 
Oliver's. 

What  was  once  a  dank,  dark,  grungy 
student  watering-hole  has  now  been  turned 


into  a  slick,  self-conscious,  souless  disco 
palace.  The  first  time  I  walked  in,  I  half 
expected  to  see  Crockett  and  Tubbs  loung- 
ing around  sipping  strawberry  daiquiris. 
The  old  Oliver's  exuded  an  earthy  womb- 
like coziness.  The  new  Oliver's  has  all  the 
warmth  of  a  chemotherapy  ward. 

The  pink  walls  have  to  go.  I'm  almost 
positive  they  pose  a  threat  to  my  rampant 
masculinity.  And  what  about  that  ridiculous 
lighting?  It's  a  cardinal  rule  in  all  bars  that 
you  shouldn't  be  able  to  see  beyond  two  feet 
from  the  tip  of  your  nose.  In  the  good  old 
days  of  Oliver's  you  could  whisk  a  female  on 
to  the  dance  floor  before  she  had  a  chance  to 
see  what  you  looked  like.  Now  that  it's 
practically  broad  daylight  in  there,  women 
can  draw  a  bead  on  your  features  from  20 
paces  away.  I  can't  tell  you  what  a  disas- 
terous  effect  this  has  had  on  my  dancing 
career. 

And  what's  the  sense  of  any  bar  in 
Ottawa  building  a  patio?  The  duration  of  an 
■average  summer  here  can  be  recorded  on  a 
stop  watch,  so  this  seems  to  be  a  waste  of 
money.  That  money  could  fiave  been  used 
to  provide  mirrors  for  the  men's  washroom. 
How  am  I  supposed  to  preserve  the  exqui- 
site coiffure  of  my  luxurious  mane  without  a 
mirror  to  gaze  into?  Padded  seats  for  the 
toilets  would  also  be  appreciated.  That  way 
I  would  have  somewhere  comfortable  to 
rest  my  head  on  those  occasions  when  I  feel 
it  necessary  to  make  an  offering  to  the 
Porcelain  God. 

Of  course,  some  things  never  change. 
The  draught  at  Oliver's  still  tastes  like 
fermented  goat  piss.  I  find  that  after  12  or 
13  pitchers  I  just  can't  stomach  another 
drop. 

One  last  point  to  consider.  I  have  fond 
memories  of  watching  Katrina  and  the  Waves 
and  David  Wilcox  perform  at  Oliver's.  The 
only  group  that  would  play  there  now  is 
Sigue  Sigue  Sputnik. 

Brian  Morey 
Journalism  III 
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Meek  shall  inherit  CUSA: 
let  us  pray... 


by  Lee  Parpart 

Baker  Lounge  turned  into  Baker  Chapel  for 
a  few  hours  on  Tuesday  night  as  CUSA 
council  got  its  first  taste  of  a  new  chairper- 
son who  seems  determined  to  do  things  by 
the  Good  Book.  Robert  Shepherd  came 
into  his  first  meeting  wearing  six  shades  of 
Falwellian  brown  and  set  the  tone  for  the 
evening  with  his  first  words  to  council:  "I 
feel  like  I'm  in  a  church!'  Anyone  who  at 
first  thought  this  comment  was  a  little  out  of 
place  must  have  soon  changed  their  mind  as 
Shepherd  went  on  to  lay  down  a  set  of 
Seven  Commandments  designed  to  whip 
into  shape  a  council  he  accused  of  being 
"desperately  in  need  of  some  order!' 

Leaving  out  all  the  'Thou  Shalt's',  Shep- 
herd's Code  of  Conduct  for  councillors  runs 
roughly  as  follows:  stand  up  when  you  want 
to  talk;  address  only  the  chair;  confine  your 
monologues  to  two  minutes;  speak  only 
once  in  debate  (in  addition,  only  three  speak- 
ers in  favour  of  something  and  three  against 
it  will  be  heard),  and  prepare  to  be  kicked 
out  of  mass  if  you  are  rude  or  disrespectful 
three  times  in  a  row.  (Note:  rumor  has  it 
certain  councillors  will  be  doing  some  tablet 
breaking  at  the  Oct.  14  meeting,  as  the 
constitutionality  of  some  of  the  tenets  is 
challenged.  Watch  for  a  sheep  rebellion.) 

In  the  first  item  of  business,  arts  and 


engineering  Reverends  James  Henessey  and 
Bruce  Haydon  attacked  what  they're  call- 
ing Robe  Mailer's  censorship  of  postings 
that  are  sexist  or  violate  CUSA's  constitu- 
tion in  any  other  way.  The  duo's  motion, 
which  failed  in  a  vote  of  8-15-4,  would  have 
given  council  as  a  whole  the  right  to  decide 
whether  or  not  postings  should  be  banned. 
Gripping  a  rolled  copy  of  Labatt's  Little  Girl 
Blue  poster  in  his  hand  for  the  second 
meeting  in  a  row,  Haydon  looked  visibly 
upset  with  council's  decision. 

After  council  then  blew  45  minutes  hag- 
gling over  the  proper  procedure  for  the 
election  of  choirboys  to  perform  arias  at  a 
weeklong  Ontario  Federation  of  Students 
(OFS)  conference  in  late  October,  arts  Rev- 
erend Paul  Gross  got  down  to  the  last  detail 
of  the  Rothman's  cigarette  debate.  In  a 
motion  that  passed  unanimously,  with  one 
abstention,  council  decided  to  give  the  prof- 
its from  the  sale  of  the  remaining  stock  of 
Rothman's  to  the  Carleton  Anti-Apartheid 
Action  Group  for  use  in  an  information  and 
education  campaign  on  Rothman's. 

After  several  other  less  spectacular  items 
were  dealt  with  (eg.  the  election  of  pastors 
Katherine  McPherson  and  Renee  Ingel  to 
the  Off-Campus  Miracles  Committee)  a 
harried-looking  Shepherd  adjourned  the  meet- 
ing with  a  paternoster  and  freed  his  flock  to 
baaa  off  to  Rooster's  for  a  beer  D 


Real  equality  still  far  off 


The  past  few  weeks  have  seen  a  spate  of 
anti-feminist  letters  to  the  editor.  One  of  the 
writers  expressed  the  belief  that  "the 
revolution  is  over",  and  that  true  sexual 
equality  has  arrived.  It's  frightening  to 
think  about  this  woman  and  how  she's  go- 
ing to  cope  if  and  when  she  faces  reality. 

Once  she  emerges  from  Carleton's  cozy 
cocoon  and  heads  out  into  the  real  world, 
she  will  discover  that,  on  average,  her 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  put  her  in  the 
same  income  bracket  as  a  man  with  a  high 
school  diploma.  She  will  find  that  a  Cana- 
dian woman  can  expect  to  make  only  62  per 
cent  of  a  man's  salary. 

Should  she  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  have 
children  in  these  "egalitarian"  times,  she 
will  face  a  society  where  women  are  still 
expected  to  do  the  overwhelming  share  of 
child-rearing  work  but  where  it's  almost 
always  economically  imperative  to  find  a 
job  outside  the  household.  If  Jarrett  opts  to 
put  any  of  her  children  into  day-care,  she 
will  find  it  difficult;  only  12  per  cent  of 
Canadian  pre  school  children  have  access 
to  child  care  centres.  And  if  she  plans  on  a 
career,  she'd  better  be  prepared  to  see  it  put 
on  permanent  hold;  in  Canada,  a  woman 
can  lose  her  job  while  on  maternity  leave. 
Meanwhile,  household  work,  estimated  to 
represent  41  percent  of  Canada's  real  GNP, 
remains  unpaid. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  might 
choose  not  to  have  children— or  at  least 
might  try  to  make  that  choice.  But  if  she 
finds  herself  with  an  unwanted  pregnancy, 
she'll  have  to  ask  a  panel  of  doctors  permis- 
sion to  have  an  abortion.  .  .  i/she  lives  in  an 
area  near  a  hospital  with  a  therapeutic 
abortion  committee,  i/that  committee  isn't 
just  a  rubber-stamp  for  anti-abortion  acti- 
vists, //  she  is  willing  to  endure  the  har- 
rassment  of  the  picketers  outside  of  the 


hospital. 

Equality?  Have  a  look  at  the  House  of 
Commons.  Have  a  look  at  Cabinet.  Have  a 
look  at  the  federal  bureaucracy,  where  only 
4  per  cent  of  employees  in  the  executive 
level  are  women  and  where  women  make 
up  85  per  cent  of  the  low-status,  tow-paying 
administative  support  jobs. 

Equality?  A  1981  report  estimated  that 
there  are  as  many  as  115,5ii0  victims  of 
sexual  assault  every  year,  and  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  are  women. 
One  out  of  four  Canadian  women  is  sexually 
assaulted  at  some  time  in  her  life.  A  federal 
government  agency  says  that  one  in  ten 
Canadian  women  are  battered  by  the  man 
with  whom  they  live.  Violence  against  women 
is  not  some  "paranoid  fantasy",  as  Jarrett 
claims;  it  is  a  very  real  threat  in  the  life  of 
every  woman. 

The  only  "paranoid  fantasy"  is  the  one 
that  defies  all  the  facts,  all  reason,  and 
everything  that  happens  around  us.  It  in- 
sists that  we  live  in  a  wonderful  society 
where  men  and  women  are  treated  equally, 
where  everyone  has  a  fair  chance,  where 
rape  and  violence  and  poverty  are  forgotten 
fictions,  and  where  the  only  cloud  in  an 
otherwide  immaculate  sky  is  the  presence 
of  malevolent  feminism. 

The  fact  is  that  many  women  recognize 
that  fantasy  for  what  it  is,  and  have  rejected 
it.  They  are  working  to  change  a  system 
that  is  brutal,  repressive  and  exploitive. 
That  they  often  put  principle  ahead  of  p.r.  is 
to  their  credit,  even  if  it  offends  certain 
people. 

The  revolution  is  over?  Equality  is  here? 
Open  your  eyes  and  look  around;  it's  only 
beginning. 

Robert  Cottingham 
Poii  Sci  IV 


Last  week.  The  Charlatan  intro- 
duced a  new  addition  to  its  week- 
ly features.  Well,  actually,  they 
didn't  introduce  it,  they  just  printed  it.  so 
now  I  have  to  write  this.  It  is  a  comic 
strip  entitled  "Cid's  Warp",  drawn  up  by 
the  extra  personality  of  an  unfortunate 
first-year  student. 

The  student  in  question  believes  that 
his  other  personality  comes  through  no 
fault  of  his  own.  He  blames  it  on  the  ar- 
tificial colouring  in  his  Marshmallo- 
Krispies.  As  for  the  personality's  name, 
'"Cid".  the  first-year  Astrology  major  ex- 
plained that  it  "caught  and  held"  while  on 
a  trip  to  Toronto. 

"Everyone  (in  Toronto)  walks  around 


saying  'Cid,  'Cid,  'Cid,  as  though  they  are 
looking  for  someone.  And  if  you  say  'yes?' 
because  your  name  is  'Cid  (or  Sid;  it's 
hard  to  tell  which  one  they  want),  it  turns 
out  that  they  only  want  to  sell  you  some 
pills.  It's  very  confusing",  said  the  student. 

After  the  first  publication  of  "'Cid's 
Warp",  The  Charlatan  received  many 
phone  calls  from  students  complaining  of 
alienation,  rage,  or  guilt.  Due  to  these 
calls,  their  frequency,  and  some  mild  beg- 
ging and  pleading  on  the  part  of  the  artist, 
the  Editors  decided  to  continue  the  strip. 
(Explanations  will  be  published  regularly, 
one  week  after,  under  the  column  "I  Don't 
Get  It.") 

by  Keith  Barry 
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HIRING 

CHIEF  ELECTORAL  OFFICER 


Duties  Briefly: 

1.  Conduct  elections,  by-elections,  recall  and  referenda  in 
o  fair  and  thorough  manner,  without  bias. 

2.  Handle  disputes  arising  out  of  election,  by-election, 
or  recall. 

3.  Execute  the  specific  provisions  of  the  Consolidated 
Electoral  Code. 

Only  serious  candidates  should  apply. 

If  you  have  the  ability  to  motivate  people  to  vote, 

APPLY! 

Applications:  Rm.  401  Unicentre. 
More  Info:  Henry,  401  Unicentre. 


A  Motivator,  An  Administrator: 
THE  CHIEF  ELECTORAL  OFFICER! 


Deadline  for  Applications:  October  14,  4:30  pm. 


OTHER  WORDS 


Alvin  gets  nasty 


by? 

Early  this  year,  livingroom  naturalists 
everywhere  were  shocked  at  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Marlie  Perky, 
following  a  lengthy  battle  with  cancer. 
For  years  milHons  sat  glued  to  the  screen 
on  Saturday  afternoons  as  the  fearless 
conservationalist  observed  southern  Flori- 
da's wateifowl  while  his  assistant  Jim 
roped,  wrestled  and  tagged  Everglades' 
crocodiles. 

In  his  recently  published  memoirs  enti- 
tled Of  Mice  and  Men,  Jim  makes  far- 
fetched and  unfounded  accusations  that 
Perky  not  only  had  an  alcohol  problem 
and  regularly  held  hash  brownie  parties, 
but  that  he  also  purposely  avoided  haz- 
ardous fieldwork.  There  are.  however,  no 
apparent  grounds  for  these  rumors  in 
Perky's  unaired  last  episode,  filmed  here 
on  campus  at  Carleton.  Here  then,  is 
the  transcript  of  his  incomplete  final  mas- 
terpiece, a  fitting  tribute  to  the  man 
who  lived  by  the  words  "Let's  be  careful 
out  there!"  (Always  play  it  safe,  with 
Omahan  Mutuality.) 

"It's  a  dog-eat"dog  world  out  there  and 
nowhere  is  nature's  savagery  better 
contrasted  than  with  the  zenith  of  man's 
civilization,  an  institute  of  higher  learn- 
ing. We  came  to  Ottawa's  Carleton  Univer- 
sity to  study  the  violent  behaviour  of 
traditionally  timid  animals.  No,  the  focus 
of  our  show  is  not  engineering  students, 
as  their  reactions  when  introduced  to  ge- 
latinous substances  would  necessitate 
an  entire  series  to  explain.  What  we  were 
after  was  the  uncharacteristically  aggres- 
sive chipmunk. 

"Chipmunks  abound  in  great  numbers 
on  campus,  but  despite  being  outnum- 
bered, people  do  not  feel  threatened  by 
them.  Until  recently,  the  striped  vermin 
were  content  to  be  fed  peanuts  by  retired 
social  workers  or  to  form  prepubescent, 
wimpy,  cover  bands.  For  some  unexplained 
reason,  chipmunks  are  now  turning  to 
terrorism,  assaulting,  pillaging,  and  chew- 
ing on  inebriated  long-weekend  camp- 
ers to  apply  political  pressure.  Canadian 
officials  had  a  situation  as  explosive  as 
the  Red  Squirrel  Uprising  of  1870  on  their 
hands. 

"Jim  flew  into  this  political  cauldron 
and  I  followed  six  days  later,  preferring 
the  security  of  an  automobile.  Security  is 
important  in  today's  world.  Accidents 
can  happen  at  any  time,  so  it's  comforting 
to  know  that  in  the  event  of  a  mishap, 
your  future  is  never  in  jeopardy  when 
you're  covered  by  Omahan  Mutuality. 

"The  trail  of  the  chipmunks  started  at 
the  CUSA  office  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Unicentre.  Posters  with  the  slogan 
'chipmunks  have  been  dumped  on  longer 
than  the  toilet,  freedom  NOW!"  had  been 
stamped  by  the  Tunnel  Authority  and 
posted  on  several  bulletin  boards.  How- 
ever no  leads  were  to  be  had  here. 

"In  light  of  the  risks,  as  we  continued 
our  search,  today  1  was  packing  a  Smith 
and  Wesson  44  magnum  as  a  precaution, 
thinking  a  few  slugs  would  be  protec- 
tion enough  from  any  chipmunk.  Here  1 
was  wrong,  according  to  our  native 
guide.  Drawing  on  experience  of  past  long 
weekends,  he  told  us; 

'If  you  want  to  stop  avenging  vermin 
you  need  an  empty  26  oz  vodka  bottle. 
Any  brand  will  do.  some  more  efficiently 
than  others.  A  couple  of  clubs  from  an 
empty  bottle  of  Smirnoff  will  do  in  the 
best  of  the  damned  things.  A  drained 
bottle  of  Absolut  is  more  humane.  The 
Swedish  have  come  up  with  a  design 
that  will  smash  a  striped  skull  with  a 


single  blow! 

"Having  been  put  straight  about  de- 
fence, I  set  out  to  properly  outfit  the 
expedition.  You  can't  put  a  price  tag  on 
safety.  (Why  take  unnecessary  risks 
when  you  can  rest  assured  with  Omahan 
Mutuality?) 

"I  soon  discovered  that  a  vodka  bottle 
could  not  be  bought  empty  so  I  took  it 
upon  myself  to  rectify  the  problem  in 
Oliver's.  After  securing  a  weapon  of 
Clint  Eastwood  proportions  and  a  promis- 
ing conversation  with  an  international 
student  from  Columbia,  I  received  the 
word  that  Jim  had  a  fresh  new  lead. 

"The  chipmunk  had  just  delivered  a 
bomb  threat  when  Jim  flushed  him  out 
and  followed  him  to  the  Quad.  He  must  be 
in  the  trees  somewhere .  .  .  and  there  he 
is!  Although  the  chipmunk  was  quickly 
drugged,  netted  and  hog-tied,  because 
of  the  danger  involved,  I  retired  to  the 
relative  sanctuary  of  the  16th  floor  of 
the  Arts  Tower  for  unsoiled  underwear 
and  to  watch  the  proceedings  through  a 
pair  of  binoculars.  (A  breadwinner  can't 
afford  to  lose  time  at  work  because  of 
accidental  injury.  That's  where  Omahan 
Mutuality  can  lend  a  hand.). .  . " 

Sadly  the  script  stops  here,  but  Perky's 
spirit  will  live  on  forever.  After  intense 
persuasion,  the  captive  mercenary  revealed 
that  chipmunks  only  want  to  lose  their 
cute  cartoon  image  and  gain  a  littl  re- 
spect. Because  of  the  attention  a  pair  of 
comrades  received  for  their  harassment  of 
a  speech-impeded  duck,  the  chipmunks 
turned  to  violence  and  the  C.L.O.  was 
bom. 

As  a  direct  result  of  Perky's  work, 
scriptwriters  everywhere  have  turned 
the  spotlight  on  chipmunk  oppression.  An 
Early  Dew  is  a  heart  warming  tale  of 
one  chipmunk's  struggle  against  the  prej- 
udices and  problems  of  guerilla  fight- 
ers. Different  Voices  is  a  new  television 
series  about  three  streetwise  singing 
chipmunks  adopted  by  a  family  of  white 
mice.  However,  ugly  rumors  about  the 
return  of  joanie  Loves  Chip  and  Dale  are, 
fortunately,  untrue. 

It's  tragic  that  Perky  died  just  as  his 
work  began  to  draw  praise,  but  to  some 
it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  he  has  done 
mankind  his  greatest  favor  in  dying.  □ 


The  Charlatan  failed  to  obtain  the  iden- 
tity of  the  writer  of  this  outstanding 
piece  of  journalism.  We  would  appreci- 
ate knowing  if  he  chances  to  read  this 
and  feels  inclined  to  enlighten  us. 
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THE  FIGHT  FOR 


EOUAinY 

Dissension  Within  f  lie  Ranlis 

"I  am  wondering  if  the  wonnen  of  Canada  are  allowed 
to  oppose  the  views  of  the  feminists  and  still  be  able  to 
call  themselves  individuals.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  so- 
meone telling  me  that,  after  having  a  baby,  I  should  put 
the  child  in  day  care." 

"My  husband  says  that  no  man  ever  questioned  the 
important  role  of  having  a  mother  to  raise  her  own 
children.  Women's  groups  have  gone  too  far  and  its 
women  have  shunned  the  idea  of  staying  at  home  to  pro- 
vide a  home  for  all  the  family.  Delighted  to  hear  there  still 
are  real  women  in  our  society." 

"As  a  mother  in  a  home  who  has  raised  four  fine 
children,  I  am  fed  up  with  the  Status  of  Women,  who  are 
the  problem  and  not  the  resolution." 

(taken  from  letters  to  REAL  Women,  published  in  reality, 
the  group's  newsletter.) 
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REALWomen  qltack  feminism 


jy  Lynn  Marchildon 

Motherhood  and  a  career.  Can 
young  women  have  both?  Lettie 
Morse,  Ottawa  spokesperson  for 
REAL  Women,  says  they  can'i.  and  socie- 
[y  is  misleading  them  by  telling  them  ihey 
can. 

"When  you  give  young  women  (he  im- 
pression ihat  you  can  have  it  all,  you're 
not  doing  them  any  favors. ..one  day. 
they'll  wake  up  and  realize  they  can't." 

Morse  says  when  a  woman  decides  she 
wants  a  career,  she  must  also  realize  she  is 
giving  up  her  ability  to  care  for  her 
children  properly. 

In  general,  says  Morse,  children  have  a 
ight  to  be  the  priority,  "a  right  to  their 
nother's  care  and  nurturing."  And  she 
iays  that  despite  the  new  idea  of  the 
lousehusband.  it  is  the  mother  alone  who 
:an  provide  the  care  and  nurturing  a  child 
leeds.  "This  is  nature  speaking  very 
itrongly  on  this  point."  says  Morse. 
'Children  still  tend  to  cling  to  their  mother 
because. ..a  father  can't  very  well 
jreaslfeed  or  carry  them  in  his  womb." 

She  emphasizes  that  because  of  the 
;lose  physical  connection  between  a  child 
ind  her  mother,  there  are  especially  strong 
londs  between  ihem  which  should  not  be 
shattered  at  an  early  age. 

Alone,  Leitie  Morse's  conception  of  a 
more  realistic  equality  between  men  and 
women  wouldn't  seem  to  stand  a  chance. 
But  she  has  250  local  supporters  and  a  na- 
tional organization  to  back  her  up.  She's 
making  waves,  and  people  are  listening. 

REAL  (Realistic,  Equal,  Active,  for  Life) 
Women  began  in  the  fall  of  1983  when  a 
group  of  women  decided  to  offer  alter- 
native solutions  to  the  many  problems  fac- 
ing women  in  North  American  society. 
They  were  dissatisfied  with  the  approach 
of  existing  women's  organizations  and  the 
ideology  of  the  "radical  feminists"  who  fill- 
ed their  ranks.  They  did  not  believe  the 
National  Action  Committee  on  the  Status 
of  Women  (NAC)  represented  their  view, 
so  they  set  out  to  provide  an  alternative. 

REAL  Women  have  since  laid  down 
positions  opposing  government-subsidized 
daycare,  no-fauli  divorce  and  "equal  pay 
for  work  of  equal  value"  legislation. 

Locally,  they  participated  in  a  successful 
lobby  campaign  to  cut  funding  to  the 
fledgling  Women's  Place  drop-in  and 
counseUing  centre,  saying  it  did  not  ac- 
comodate all  women. 

Morse  says  her  group  has  many  of  the 
same  concerns  as  NAC,  but  it  deals  with 
them  differently.  "We're  for  equality  too, 
but  the  point  is,  what  kind  of  equality  are 
you  talking  about?"  Morse  says  women 
should  nol  feel  obligated  to  work  outside 
the  home,  and  to  gel  rid  of  this  feeling  of 
obligation,  homemakers  must  be  treated  as 
equal  contributors  to  society. 

Morse  points  out  that  four  of  six  recom- 
mendations made  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment by  REAL  Women  deal  with 
homemakers.  with  the  intention  of 
elevating  their  status  in  Canadian  society. 

REAL  Women  advocate  the  creation  of 
a  full-time  homemaker's  tax  credit  for  all 
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families  earning  less  than  $35,000,  equality 
and  survival  benefits  in  pension  plans  to 
continue  after  marriage  breakdown,  and 
subsidized  tax-deductible  marriage 
counselling. 

The  central  theme  in  REAL  Women's 
platform  is  the  preservation  of  the  family, 
in  their  brief  to  the  members  of  parliament 
in  November  1985.  REAL  Women  stress 
that  the  family  is  the  most  important  unit 
in  Canadian  society  "since  the  nurturing  of 
its  members  is  best  accomplished  in  the 
family  seting." 

However  honorable  their  intentions, 
REAL  Women  run  into  trouble  with  their 
definition  of  family.  It  is  defined  as  two  or 
more  people  living  together,  related  by 
blood,  heterosexual  marriage  or  adoption. 
This  definition  effectively  excludes  the 
many  relationships  involving  an  unmarried 
man  and  woman,  homosexual  or  lesbian 
couples  who  live  together  and  hope  some 
day  to  have  children. 

REAL  Women  are  staunchly  opposed 
to  possible  federal  legislation  which  would 
ban  discrimination  against  homo,sexuals. 
They  have  printed  pamphlets  identifying 
the  three  goals  of  the  homosexual  move- 
ment as  1)  the  redefinition  of  the  family 
away  from  the  traditional  model  2)  the 


legal  acceptance  of  homosexual  marriages 
and  3)  the  seduction  of  the  vounR. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  families  to 
stay  together,  REAL  Women  have  prepared 
statements  on  marriage,  divorce,  abortion, 
daycare,  prostitution  and  pornography. 
They  are  concerned  that  permanence  and 
commitment  in  marriage  are  seen  as  fading 
values  and  hope  to  stop  the  rising  divorce 
rate  (estimated  today  at  almost  50  per 
cent).  They  believe  that  the  law,  rather 
than  offering  the  easy  solution  of  ready 
divorce  to  an  ailing  marriage,  should 
prescribe  "improved  health  through  sup- 
portive legislation." 

No-fault  divorce  laws.  REAL  Women 
claim,  will  enhance  the  social  acceptance 
of  divorce  and  result  in  more  women  rais- 
ing children  alone  on  a  greatly  reduced  in- 
come. 

In  response  to  feminists'  struggle  for  ac- 
cessible daycare,  REAL  Women  argue  that 
in  an  ideal  situation  every  family  who  so 
chooses  should  be  able  to  look  after  their 
children  in  their  own  home.  They  realize, 
however,  that  because  of  economic 
necessity  both  parents  must  work  and  in 
these  cases,  the  highest  quality  daycare 
should  be  provided. 


REAL  Women  feel  if  there  is  no 
economic  necessity,  then  ideally  the 
mother  should  stay  at  home.  "We  don't 
really  think  in  most  cases  it's  a  good  idea 
to  try  to  do  both  (raise  children  and 
work),"  says  Morse. 

But  if  women  decide  they  are  willing  to 
forgo  children  for  a  career,  REAL  Women 
say  no  expense  should  be  spared  to  pro- 
vide equality  of  opportunity  in  the  work 
force.  "We  support  the  right  of  women  to 
remain  in  the  home  but  we  certainly  don't 
mean  women  shouldn't  be  educating 
themselves  for  the  career  they  choose  to 
take."  says  Morse. 

She  cites  a  REAL  Women  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Equal  Pay  for  Unequal  Work" 
which  denounces  the  view  held  by  many 
unions  and  feminists  that  equal  pay  for 
work  of  equal  value  will  help  narrow  the 
wage  gap.  She  says  to  assist  women  obtain 
higher-paying  jobs  more  money  should  be 
spent  on  up-grading  women's  job  skills 
and  education  so  that  women  will  have 
access  to  higher  paying  occupations  tradi- 
tionally held  by  men. 

Morse  says  in  addition  to  this,  the  job 
market  must  be  adapted  to  suit  the  needs 
of  women,  especially  those  who  have 
children  but  have  decided  to  work 
anyway.  "The  job  market  has  been  set  up 
with  men  in  mind. ..We  would  have  to 
take  a  look  at  it  as  far  as  flexible  hours, 
etc.,"  says  Morse.  "The  family  obligation 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
employer." 

Morse  says  the  local  chapter  of  REAL 
Women  now  has  250  paid-up  members, 
but  she  guesses  the  membership  does  not 
include  many  women  of  university  age. 
"We  have  a  couple  of  kids  who  have  just 
finished  high  school... but  young  students 
in  general  I  don't  find  joiners  of  anything 
outside  of  school." 

Morse  says  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Ottawa  chapter  has  not  been  able  to  reach 
university  women  is  their  lack  of  funding. 
"We  go  where  we  are  invited  to  speak." 
she  says  but  notes  it  is  all  on  her  own  time 
and  at  her  own  expense. 

In  REAL  Women's  brief  to  members  of 
parliament,  they  state  there  should  be 
equal  funding  for  women's  groups  of 
various  points  of  view  and  approaches  and 
that  in  times  of  financial  restraint  the  real 
issue  is  "whether  the  government  should 
be  funding  any  women's  lobby  groups,  let 
alone  the  radical  feminists  who  are  in  fact, 
the  minority  of  minorities." 

In  Ottawa,  REAL  Women  were  part  of 
the  movement  to  reduce  funding  for  newly 
established  Women's  Place  which  they  say 
did  not  accomodate  all  women.  Morse 
says  that  Women's  Place  openly 
discriminates  against  REAL  Women  and 
that  "by  their  very  constitution  we  cannot 
be  on  their  board." 

As  far  as  receiving  funding  themselves. 
Morse  says  "we're  still  in  the  initial  stages" 
of  applying  but  that  Ottawa's  chapter  of 
REAL  Women  intend  to  keep  lobbying  all 
levels  of  government  to  put  them  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  women's  groups 
across  Canada. 
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March  15,  T979 
lilor: 

I  gues^t  Prof.  Vickers  tails  to  see  the  fact 
a[  Women's  Lib  has  by  now  reached  atld 
invinced  every  mate  chauvenist  pig  that  it 
■    will-  Those  who  haven't  seen  the  light 
tinie  just  won't  listen  any  more. 
Maybe  I  just  don't  want  to  hear  any  more 
^ut  Women's   Lib.   The   topic   is  so 
ickneyed  that  even  feminists  must  (>e  tired 
"hearing  themselves  complain.  And  if  one 
ikes  up  long  enough  to  think  about  it,  one 
II  realise   that  the   very  existence  of 
'omen's  Lib  makes  the  movement  largely 
elevant.  If  a  woman  is  sufficiently  strong, 
ilficiently    intelligent   and  resourceful 
loimh  (of  which   I   have  seen  ample 
MtJence)  to  be  treated  as  an  equal  member 
iely,  then  she  shouldn't  have  to  latch 
to  millions  of  other  women  for  support, 
why  do  they?  Perhaps  they're  insecure, 
mayt^e    they're    chronicaKv  under- 
sed. 

Pelcr  Mulvihill 
Arts  II 

March  22,  1979 

[litor: 

...The  feminist  movement  is  concerned 
ilh  more  than  the  odd  woman  who 
besn't  "move  up  the  ladder".  It  is  trying  to 
' :  ■■  ihi'  root  of  whv  most  women  don't  .get 
''■'■I  on  the  first  rung  _  to  put  it 
Iial  simplislicaliy  ~  and  then  to  rec. 
ty  the  situation. 

Feminists  will  not  keep  quiet  because 
pople  like  Mr.  Milvihill  have  become  bored 
illi  the  subject  We  may  resjiectfully  sug- 
5t  that  he  find  himself  something  more  in- 
resting  to  do.  We  wouldn't  think  ot'  calling 
m  a  "male  chauvenist  pig's  mouth":  he 
eaks  most  eloquently  for  himself,  ... 

lean  f  ra/lr  es 
Arts  II 

January  28,  1982 

...Perhaps  if  we  were  to  stop  throwing 
wes  and  actually  confront  the  issue,  we 
luld  make  some  progress  towards  mutual 
H'oct  and  understanding.  I  am  willing  to 
<e  the  first  step  in  opening  up  a  dialogue 

M"ieaking  to  any  person  who  has  sincere 
'-rest  in  dispelling  the  suspicitvn  and 
"rust  which  seems  to  surroumt  feminists 

ihis  campus 

K  Nasft 


Jilor: 
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and  hit  hard 


by  Carolyn  Adolph 

The  women's  movement  is  worried. 
After  years  of  battling  female 
apathy  and  male  indifference,  it 
faces  its  most  nightmarish  enemy.  This  one 
comes  from  its  own  past;  it  is  female,  tradi- 
tional, and  enraged. 

REAL  Women  accuse  the  women's 
movement  in  Canada  of  promising  the  im- 
possible. Feminists,  says  REAL  Women,  are 
deluded  when  they  tell  women  they  can 
"have  it  all"  —  marriage,  family  and  career 
in  perfect  harmony. 

To  REAL  Women,  the  "new  right-wing 
radicals",  as  one  feminist  has  called  them, 
putting  your  child  in  a  day-care  centre  and 
going  back  to  work  because  you  think  it 
"fulfills  you"  is  the  denial  of  the  legitimate 
role  of  women  in  society  given  them  by 
God. 

Although  REAL  Women  have  yet  to  see 
a  penny  in  grant  money  from  the  federal 
government,  they  are  becoming  powerful. 
They  get  approval  from  some  MPs  when 
its  members  speak  against  the  National  Ac- 
lion  Commiitee  on  the  Status  of  Women 
(NAG)  at  parliamentary  committees. 

Even  some  local  politicians  say  they 
think  REAL  Women  represent  the  "silent 
majority"  of  women  in  Canada. 

REAL  Women  have  lapped  into  a 
wellspring  of  anger  of  those  who  believe 
the  women's  movement  has  been  trying  to 
shove  its  view  of  the  universe  down  the 
throats  of  Canadians. 

It  has  also  tapped  into  the  frustration  of 
some  women  who  believe  feminism  is 
anti-family  and  who  feel  they  have  receiv- 
ed confusing  messages  from  the  move- 
ment. 

Letters  to  REAL  Women's  newsletter, 
called  "reality",  seem  to  indicate  that 
women  think  feminists  are  out  to  break  up 
the  family. 

Some  think,  for  example,  that  the 
women's  movement's  fight  for  state- 
subsidized  day-care  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  all  women  who  have  children  should 
leave  their  children  and  get  back  into  the 
workforce  as  soon  as  possible. 

Maureen  O'Neil,  winner  of  Carieton's 
1986  Alumni  Award  for  advancing  the 
cause  of  women,  says  the  women's  move- 
ment must  address  that  kind  of  misinfor- 
mation if  it  wants  to  defeat  REAL  Women. 

"They're  an  extremely  difficult  group. 
What  they  will  do  is  force  the  women's 
movement  not  only  to  unite. ..but  to  ar- 
ticulate much  more  clearly  their  positions 
and  their  concerns,"  she  says. 

O'Neil  says  the  leaders  of  REAL 
Women  and  groups  like  them  in  the 
United  States  are  "sophisticated,  highly- 
educated  women"  who  believe  all  the 
social  changes  brought  about  by  the 
feminist  movement  are  bad. 

"I  think  unquestionably  ihey  also  attract 
women  who  do  feel  hard  done  by,  those 
women  who. ..have  not  benefitted  because 
of  their  own  social  or  economic  positions 
from  the  changes  of  the  last  several  years. 
So  they're  too  old  to  have  benefitted,  like 
people  my  age,  from  the  opening  up  of 
professions.  Or  else,  they're  very  young 
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and  they're  not  well-placed." 

If  O'Neil  is  correct  REAL  Women  could 
be  dismissed  as  a  passing  phenomenon, 
destined  to  die  as  soon  as  the  benefits  won 
by  the  women's  movement  take  hold  in  all 
age  brackets. 

But  at  the  moment,  REAL  Women  do 
wield  power.  They  divide  the  women's 
movement  before  the  eyes  of  policy- 
makers. Before  there  was  unity  on  at  least 
the  basic  issues. 

But  O'Neil  says  this  is  only  important  to 
those  who  wanted  lo  derail  the  feminist 
movement  in  the  first  place.  Division  is 
seen  as  a  sign  of  weakness  in  women, 
even  though  diversity  of  opinion  is  widely 
accepted  in  the  male  power  circles. 

NAC  represents  about  450  women's 
groups  across  Canada,  including  such 
seemingly  incompatible  groups  as  Feminist 
Grandmothers  of  B.C.  and  the  Federal  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  Women's  Caucus. 

REAL  Women  claim  a  membership  of 
30.000  women  who  are  either  actively  in- 
volved, or  simply  write  to  say  they  agree 
with  the  group's  stand. 

Yet  it  is  the  voice  of  REAL  Women 
which  is  gaining  the  ear  of  politicians  who 
either  want  to  cut  social  services,  or 
disagree  with  the  aims  of  the  feminist  side 
of  the  women's  movement. 

The  most  recent  example  of  this  newly- 
acquired  strength  is  the  blow  dealt  to  the 
Women's  Place  in  Ottawa  this  month. 

The  Women's  Place,  which  opens  this 
week,  is  a  meeting  place  and  a  counselling 
and  information  referral  service  for 
women  in  Ottawa-Carlelon.  It  already 


received  a  commitment  from  city 
council  for  $150,000  to  set  itself  up. 

The  group  organizing  the  project  asked 
for  another  $80,000  to  keep  it  running  for 
the  first  year. 

After  much  debate,  including 
arguments  against  funding  from  REAL 
Women  and  other  groups,  the  group  got 
$40,000. 

"It  means  cutting.  Half  our  staff  people 
have  to  leave  their  jobs,  and  services  will 
be  reduced."  said  Holly  McKay  of  the 
Women's  Place. 

A  spokesperson  for  REAL  Women  said 
the  Women's  Place  would  only  offer  ser- 
vices 10  feminists,  and  not  to  those  who 
believed  in  REAL  Women. 

She  said  she  reached  (hat  conclusion 
without  speaking  to  those  who  were  runn- 
ing the  project. 

McKay  rejects  the  suggestion  thai  the 
Women's  Place  would  keep  out  REAL 
Women. 

"We  don't  have  a  policy  on  how  to 
deal  with  them.  We  deal  with  anybody 
who  talks  to  us." 

The  feminist  movement's  fight  to  give 
women  equality  with  men  now  includes 
the  struggle  to  make  itself  heard  and 
understood  by  all  Canadians.  It  must  speak 
logically  and  it  must  speak  to  the  charges 
laid  against  it  by  REAL  Women. 

"All  we  know  is  Ihey  are  women  like  us 
who've  been  oppressed,"  says  McKay. 
"They've  chosen  to  deal  with  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  than  we  have.  But  we're  all 
women." 
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TEST 


THAT'LL  STOP  YOU 


NO.     2         IN         A  SERIES 


Steve's  a  tad  puzzled  -  he's  got  only  60  seconds  to  find  a  cool  Canadian 
Can  you  give  the  guy  a  hand? 
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Ravens  still  undefeated,  win  Baldachin 


by  Fred  Rinne 

The  pre-game  hype  of  the  inaugural 
edition  of  the  Baldachin  Game  carried  through 
the  first  half  of  Saturday's  contest  at  Raven 
Field.  But  after  the  midway  point,  the  true 
Carleton  Ravens  appeared  and  dominated 
the  Queen's  Golden  Gaels  en  route  to  a 
39-18  victory. 

The  Ravens  are  now  undefeated  in  three 
Ontario-Quebec  Intercollegiate  Football  Con- 
ference (O-QIFC)  games  while  Queen's  re- 
mains winless. 

After  the  pre-game  parties,  tailgate  gath- 
erings and  name-calling  incidents  with 
Queen's  students,  the  game  got  underway 
before  a  record  crowd  of  3,300  people.  Only 
about  400  Queen's  students  showed  up  for 
the  game,  which  was  much  less  than  the 
estimated  40  busloads  that  were  rumored  to 
make  the  trip  from  Kingston. 

The  Ravens  started  quickly  as  Mark 
Shearon  brought  back  the  opening  kickoff 
57  yards  to  give  the  team  excellent  field 
position.  A  couple  of  plays  later,  Clark 
Oliver  carried  the  ball  over  from  one  yard 
out  and  Jeff  Morris  added  the  convert  to 
give  the  Ravens  a  7-0  lead. 

Queen's  stormed  back  with  two  touch- 
downs as  Gaels'  quarterback  Trevor  Haines 
hit  Steve  Porter  from  12  yards  out  and  then 
Kelly  Kinahan  from  15  yards. 

Late  in  the  second  quarter,  Mark  Brown, 
who  had  been  contained  effectively  by  the 
Gaels  defensive  line,  broke  loose  for  a  48-yard 
touchdown  scamper  to  make  the  score  15-14. 

John  Dettore  added  a  single  on  a  missed 
field  goal  from  35  yards  to  tie  the  score,  but 
with  a  minute  remaining  in  the  first  half 
Connie  Mandala  hoofed  a  15-yard  field  goal 
to  give  the  visitors  a  three-point  lead. 

Both  the  fans  and  the  coaching  staff 
were  surprised  with  the  difficulty  that  the 
Ravens  had  in  moving  the  ball  in  the  first 
half. 

"I  guess  it's  my  fault  for  not  motivating 
the  guys  enough  before  the  game,"  said 
head  coach  Ace  Powell.  "We  came  in  at  the 
half  and  went  over  our  mistakes.  I  yelled  a 
little  and  we  seemed  to  be  a  different  team 
in  the  second  halfl' 

Steve  Fretwell  had  started  as  quarter- 
back in  the  first  half  but  had  trouble  moving 
the  ball.  Once  again,  mental  errors  cost  the 
team  and  Powell  replaced  Fretwell  with 
veteran  pivot  Cam  Collins,  playing  in  his 
first  game  of  the  year  after  injuring  his  knee 
in  training  camp. 

"We  really  threw  Cam  in  there  to  shake 
up  Steve,"  Powell  explained.  "Cam  needs 
more  game  experience  to  get  back  into 
form,  but  we  really  just  wanted  Steve  to  get 
it  together  and  it  seemed  to  work." 

Fretwell  agreed  the  move  woke  him  out 
of  his  doldrums  although  he  wasn't  sure  if 
he  was  going  to  get  back  in  the  game. 

"I  thought  when  I  was  lifted  that  Cam 
would  go  in  and  move  the  team  and  I'd 
watch  from  the  bench.  Nobody  spoke  to  me 
while  I  was  out  so  1  just  got  my  thoughts 
together  and  went  back  in  confident  that  I 
could  move  the  ball." 

The  second  half  bore  little  resemblance 
to  the  first  as  Carleton  dominated  the  game 
completely.  After  moving  the  ball  down- 
field  on  a  combination  of  crisp  patterns  and 
well-designed  trap  plays,  Fretwell  used  the 
quarterback  keeper  to  score  from  one  yard 
out. 

Later  Detoree  added  a  24-yard  field  gOal 
and  Oliver  scored  his  second  touchdown  of 
the  game  on  another  one-yard  plunge. 

The  only  scoring  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
which  was  marred  by  penalties,  was  a 
26-yard  strike  from  Fretwell  to  Mark  Wilson 
to  round  out  the  scoring. 

"We  played  so  well  in  the  first  half  that 
the  players  started  to  believe  in  themselves." 
said  Queen's  head  coach  Doug  Hargreaves. 


Raven  fullback  Marit  Skidmore  (12)  bashes  ahead  for  a  big  gain  in  last  Saturday's  game 


"Then  we  came  to  reality  and  Carleton 
woke  up  and  that's  really  the  story!' 

Queen's  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rebuilding 
program  and  experience  is  the  only  goal  the 
coach  has  in  sight. 

"We  can't  really  talk  wins  and  losses 
with  this  group.  They  have  to  learn  on 
every  play  in  every  quarter  of  every  game." 

The  Ravens'  defence  was  again  stiff  in 
the  second  half,  and  the  offense  played 
well,  especially  the  offensive  line,  accord- 
ing to  Fretwell. 

"The  offensive  line  made  every  block  in 
the  second  half.  They  were  really  executing 
out  therel' 

The  game  also  marked  the  return  of 
defensive  standout  John  Hudey,  who  mis- 
sed the  previous  game  due  to  a  leg  injury. 

"I  really  wanted  to  play  last  week," 
Huriey  said.  "I  guess  they  didn't  want  to 
take  any  chances  with  the  leg,  but  I  was  just 
itching  to  get  in  against  Queen's!' 

Mark  Brown  had  another  outstanding 
game  in  the  backfield  as  he  carried  the  ball 
14  times  for  150  yards,  the  third  consecu- 
tive league  game  he  has  rushed  for  over  100 
yards. 

Powell  said  he  is  still  concerned  with  the 
team's  lacklustre  play  in  the  opening  quar- 
ters and  says  they'll  have  to  do  better  this 
weekend  against  McGili.  who  currently  are 
2-1. 

"They  are  tough  defensively,  so  it  will 
be  a  steel  against  steel  and  we'll  just  have  to 
execute  properiy  if  we  hope  to  win,"  Powell 
said. 

Special  teams  shone  on  tills  day  for  the 
Ravens  as  Oliver  returned  two  kicks  and  a 
punt  for  big  yardage  despite  suffering  a 
hand  injury  against  Ottawa  last  week. 

"Our  success  on  returns  really  reflect  on 
the  whole  unit,  they  played  really  well," 
Oliver  said.  ^ 


The  Raven  defence  held  Queen's  to  18  points  at  last  Saturday's  Baldachin  game 
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PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  INC. 


P&G  is  a  leader  in  tlie  consumer  products  mduslrv.  We  produce  dnersc  range  of 
producls.  nu  ludinLi  such  well-kmnvn  names  as  TIDE  ^'i'^'";-^'"''  "^"^^^ 

loolhpas.e.  PAMPERS  disposahle  diapers,  DUNCAN  HINbS  cake  n„ses, 
1 VORV  soap,  and  HEAD  &  SHOULDERS  shampoo. 

(lur  collcciion  ol  niarkcl  leading  products  makes  us  unicjue.  but  our  sincere 
coinmitincnl  to  the  training  and  developmeni  of  our  people  makes  us  special. 
We  oiler  J.allen.jm.  career  opportunilies,  \\c  ,c  lookmg  lor  people  Irom  all 
academic  disciplines.  Whal  is  a  requirement  arc  llic  qu.ilities  ol  amhilion.  leader- 
ship, ihc  drive  to  excel  and  a  solid  track  record  ol  achievement. 

RKPRESENTATIVES  FROM  SALES  MANAGEMENT 

WILL  BE  ON  CAMPUS: 
Tuesday,  October  7th,  5:30  p.m.,  Rm.  405  Southam  Hall 
Please  contact  your  placement  office  for  further  details  and  job  descriptions. 


PHFWEEEEM! 


Clubs  and  Societies'  Days  return! 
October  8  and  9  in  ttie  Bal<er  Lounge. 

It's  two  days  of  MYRTH  and  SUNSHINE! 


CLUBS  &  SOCIETIES'  NOTICE 


Another  dreaded  meeting  of  the  Clubs'  Commission 
will  take  place  Wednesday,  Oct.  8th,  at  5:30pm. 
Location  TBA. 

The  Societies'  Board  will  face  its  anguish  Thursday 
Oct.  9th,  at  5:30  pm.  Location  TBA. 

To  not  attend,  or  be  represented,  is  to  suffer  a  fate  of 
unimaginable  magnitude!  Details  of  Horror  TBA. 


For  more  info  contact  Alan  Macdonald  at  CUSA, 
Rm  401,  Unicentre,  564-4380. 


Soccer  Robins  tie  McGill 


The  Robin's  soccer  team  gave  McGill  a  run  for  their  money  last  Sunday  at  Carieton 


by  Murray  Mitchell 

The  Carieton  women's  soccer  team  played 
its  first  home  game  last  Sunday  and  the 
newest  team  on  campus  didn't  disappoint 
the  small  crowd.  The  Robins  played  McGill 
to  a  2-2  tie. 

The  team  even  had  its  own  personal 
cheering  section,  as  a  few  members  of  the 
Ravens  soccer  team  were  there  to  add  support. 

The  game  was  played  at  a  relatively  fast 
pace  and  there  were  several  scoring  chances 
at  both  ends  of  the  field. 

Carieton  dominated  the  opening  min- 
utes of  the  game  and  their  relentless  hustle 
enabled  them  to  get  on  the  scoreboard  first. 
Striker  Judith  (JJ)  Jarrette  hammered  in  a 
right  cross  barely  five  minutes  into  the  first 
half. 

The  Robins  then  continued  to  pressure 
McGill  and  look  for  a  second  goal.  The 
forwards  attacked  diligently  and  came  back 
on  defence  when  McGill  was  on  the  attack. 

The  defence,  led  by  defender  Brenda 
Agard,  stopped  several  scoring  chances  by 
McGill,  including  two  dangerous  comer 
kicks. 

Carieton  took  the  1-0  lead  into  the  dress- 
ing room  at  halftime. 

McGill  opened  the  final  45  minutes  in 
quick  fashion  and  keep  Kelly  Bryant  was 
forced  to  make  several  saves  from  close  in. 

Then  it  was  Carleton's  turn  to  carry  the 
play.  After  a  couple  of  failed  comer  kicks, 
centre  Vicki  White  pounced  on  a  loose  ball 
and  drove  home  a  low  shot  to  the  left  side 
with  about  25  minutes  left  in  the  game. 

The  final  20  minutes  forced  the  Carie- 
ton team  to  defend  against  the  surging 


McGill  squad. 

"McGill  was  in  slightly  better  shape," 
White  said.  This  showed  as  the  visitors 
capitalized  on  a  defensive  lapse  by  chipping 
in  a  shot  to  the  top  right  comer  of  the  net 
with  just  under  20  minutes  left. 

McGill  kept  driving  to  the  net  for  the 
remainder  of  the  game  looking  for  the  tying 
goal.  Their  persistence  paid  off  and  McGill 
scored  the  tying  goal  with  only  a  few  min- 
utes left  on  the  clock. 

McGill  almost  triumphed  in  the  last  few 
seconds  of  the  game,  but  a  free  kick  was 
blocked  by  defender  Monique  Berthiaume. 

After  the  score  was  in,  centre  White 
reviewed  her  team's  performance.  "The 
game  was  exciting  and  if  we  didn't  make 
the  errors  that  we  did  at  the  end  of  the 
game,  the  result  would  have  been  different." 

"We  were  caught  lagging  on  the  last 
goal,  but  McGill  has  been  together  for 
about  four  years  and  we've  been  together 
for  about  two  weeks  so  the  final  result  was 
great,"  White  added. 

She  said  the  team  used  the  first-on-the- 
ball  style  of  attack  and  utilized  their  wingers 
as  well.  And  what  the  Robins  lacked  in 
finesse,  they  certainly  made  up  for  in  team 
spirt  and  hard  work. 

Several  team  members  said  they  were 
surpised  by  the  turnout  at  the  game  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  publicity. 

After  a  narrow  loss  to  defending  cham- 
pion Queen's  and  a  tie  against  McGill,  the 
club  should  be  destined  for  more  positive 
things  in  the  remaining  season. 

The  team  plays  its  next  game  on  Octo- 
ber 8  in  Montreal  against  McGill.  □ 
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RANT  'N'  RAVEN 


Just  how  good  are  the  football  Ravens? 


by  Grant  Campbell 

Three  games.  Three  wins.  Three 
blowouts. 

Is  the  Ontario-Quebec  Intercollegiate  Foot- 
ball season  going  to  be  a  virtual  Cakewalk 
for  the  Carleton  Ravens?  Are  they  going  to 
waltz  through  the  regular  season,  then  fly 
west  and  destroy  their  opponent  in  the 
Western  Bowl  before  returning  to  Ontario  to 
capture  the  Vanier  Cup  at  the  College  Bowl? 

Or  has  the  season  thus  far,  which  has  the 
Ravens  ranked  in  the  top  five  nationally  and 
possessors  of  an  unblemished  3-0  record  in 
0-QIFC  competition,  really  been  that  easy 
for  the  guys  in  the  black,  red  and  white? 
Let  us  examine  the  facts. 
In  their  first  game  of  the  season,  the 
Ravens  shut  out  Concordia  30-0.  Definitely 
a  blowout.  But  the  Ravens  always  (at  least 
for  the  past  two  years)  bully  the  Stingers 
into  submission.  It's  just  an  accepted  fact. 

The  second  game?  A  30-15  doubling 
over  Ottawa  in  Carleton's  home  opener. 
Was  it  really  that  easy?  No.  Granted  the 
Gee  Gees  don't  measure  up  to  the  Ravens, 
but  they  did  move  the  ball  well  and  they 
were  justified  in  being  ranked  in  the  top  ten. 

Last  week?  Queen's,  the  team  that's 
number  one  on  the  Ravens'  hit  parade.  This 
game  has  taken  on  such  importance  that  the 
contest  was  renamed  the  Baldachin  game. 
(Ten  bucks  says  you  still  don't  know  what 
Baldachin  means,  expect  for  most  fans  who 
thought  it  was  a  good  drunk.) 

This  time,  it  took  the  Raven  offence  a 
little  longer  to  get  rolling.  In  fact,  they  were 
still  trailing  (18-15)  early  in  the  third  quar- 
ter before  the  offence  began  to  click.  Heck, 
maybe  even  some  of  the  Carleton  faithful 
were  worried  the  Ravens  were  actually 
going  to  lose. 

Although  the  final  score  was  somewhat 
misleading  (39-18)  it  was  not  a  blowout,  the 
Ravens  succeeded  in  sending  the  boister- 
ous (booze  probably  didn't  have  anything  to 
do  with  it,  it  was  just  pure  football  excite- 
ment) crowd  home  happy  The  Baldachin 
(why  not  just  call  it  a  mini-panda  game?) 
game  was  a  success. 

So  with  a  perfect  record,  although  Bish- 
op's has  the  same  3-0  mark,  the  question 
arises.  How  good  are  these  guys?  If  you 
asked  some  of  the  fans,  especially  the  ones 
in  coveralls  with  wineskins  hanging  around 
their  necks,  they'll  tell  you  the  Ravens  are 
the  best,  no  ifs,  ands  or  buts.  Why,  in  their 
minds,  they  could  even  handle  teams  like 
Oklahoma  or  Michigan. 

But  in  the  eyes  of  the  coaching  staff, 
especially  head  coach  Ace  Powell,  the  team 
has  been  adequate  and  won  the  expected 
games.  There  is  still  a  lot  of  room  for 
improvement. 

You  see,  if  the  Ravens  were  a  struggling 
outfit  and  had  started  the  season  with  a 
bang  and  three  straight  wins  (much  like  the 
Atlanta  Falcons  in  the  NFL),  this  university 
would  be  turned  upside  down  and  the  ath- 
letic department  would  probably  be  doing 
handsprings  in  joyous  celebration. 

However,  the  Ravens  are  not  a  strug- 
gling outfit.  They  are  expected  to  be  a  good 
football  team,  a  national  contender,  m  fact. 

Therefore,  with  such  lofty  expectations 
hanging  over  their  heads,  the  team  is  not 
expected  to  merely  add  to  the  total  in  the 
win  column.  They  are  expected  to  crush  all 
opposition  in  its  path.  That's  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  a  contender.  People  who 
watch  the  team  are  rarely  satisfied  unless 
the  maximum  output  is  received. 

If  a  team  wins  in  less  than  impressive 
fashion,  the  coaching  staff,  media  and  fans 
begin  to  jump  on  the  team's  back.  If  a 
contender  begins  to  lose,  well,  bring  out  the 
firing  squad.  .  . 

Which  brings  me  back  to  my  ongmal 
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point.  How  good  are  the  Ravens?  I  think 
they  are  good,  but  are  going  to  get  better. 
The  real  test  of  how  good  the  team  is  will 
take  place  Thanksgiving  weekend  when 
they  host  Bishop's.  The  Gaiters  are  quietly 
playing  in  the  shadow  of  the  Ravens  at  the 
moment  but  nobody  should  underestimate 
the  strength  of  this  team.  Ace  and  the 
coaching  staff  certainly  haven't. 

One  of  the  things  tlie  coaches  are  trying 
to  guard  against  is  overconfidence.  This 
can  be  the  downfall  of  any  team  in  any 
sport.  The  Ravens  are  deserving  of  their 
top  five  ranking  in  Canadian  college  foot- 
ball, but  if  they  are  to  challenge  for  the 
Vanier  Cup,  they  must  improve  each  week. 
The  intensity  must  get  stronger  and  die 
execution  of  plays  must  get  better. 

For  if  the  Ravens  slip,  through  a  lack  of 
intensity  or  something  else,  another  team 
will  be  waiting  in  the  wings  to  take  over 
their  top  spot. 

But  so  far,  the  Ravens  have  been  me- 
thodically following  the  directions,  which 
could  lead  them  to  another  0-QIFC  champi- 
onship, and  maybe  even  a  trip  to  western 
Canada  and  then  Toronto.  □ 


SCOREBOARD 
Ravens  39,  Queen's  18 


Ravens  7  8 
Queen's    14  4 


17 
0 


39 
18 


Scorings 

Carleton  -  ITD  Oliver  1  yd  run  (con) 

Queen's  -  TD  Porter  12  yd  pass  (con) 

Queen's  -  TD  Kinahan  15  yd  pass  (con) 

Queen's  -  Mandala  single 

Carleton  -  TD  Brown  48  yd  run  (con) 

Carleton  -  Detorre  single 

Queen's  -  Mandala  15  yd  field  goal 

Carleton  -  TD  Fretwell  1  yd  run  (con) 

Carleton  -  Detoree  24  yd  field  .uoal 

Carleton  -  TD  Oliver  1  yd  run  (con) 

Carleton  -  TD  Wilson  2f)  yd  pass  (con) 


Individual  Stats 
Rushing  C.U. 


Brown 

Skidmore 

Oliver 

Collins 

Wilson 

Shearon 


14-150 
10-42 
4-7 
1-3 
M3 
2-12 


Passing  C.U. 

Fretwell  4-10-2-93 
Collins  1-3-0-26 

Receiving  C.U. 

Barnabe  2-23 
Shearon  1-24 
Murray  1-36 
Wilson  1-26 


Rushing  Q 

Harshaw  18-111 
Corbett  8-32 
Hains  1-2 
Langford  1-2 


Passing  Q 

Haines  lfi-32-0-251 


Receiving  Q 


Kinahan 

Thompson 

Porter 

Clark 

Corbett 

Crimie 

Harshaw 

Mandala 


6-81 
1-15 
1-12 

1-  13 

2-  10 
2-24 

1-  24 

2-  82 


Team  Stats 

rushing 
passing 
total 


Carleton  Queen's 

252  147 

119  251 

371  363 


r 


PANDAMONIUM  '86 


PROMOTE  YOUR  PANDA 

Friday,  Oct.  10-Oct.16. 
Register  and  pick  up  your 
bear  in  the  CUSA  Office. 
Entrance  Fee  —  $50.00. 
Promote  tfie  PANDA 
GAME  in  a  postive  manner 
and  win  a  prize! 
1st  prize  —  $250 
2nd  prize  —  $100 
3rd  prize  —  $50 


^^^^ 

Ifs  Here!! 

the 

LABOUR 
POOL 


see 


RAY  LONSDALE 

Room  127G 
1st  Floor  Unicentre 


* 
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FOOTBALL 
ROAD  TRIP 


Carleton 

at 
McGill 


Friday,  Oct.  3 
Buses  leave  at  4:30 
Return  after  game  &  3am. 

*)  Tickets: 
^  $13.00 
Unicentre 
Store 
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Field  condition  stands  in 
way  of  summer  soccer 


by  Grant  Campbell 

There  is  a  chance  a  professional  soccer 
team  may  play  its  games  on  Raven  Field 
this  summer  but  there  is  one  thing  standing 
in  the  way  The  field  itself. 


"By  having  a  team  play  here  in  the 
summer,  we  might  be  able  to  generate 
money,  which  could  be  used  to  expand  the 
locker  rooms  or  increase  the  seating  capa- 
city of  the  field,"  he  said 

"If  there  was  a  game  once  every  ten 


Keith  Harris,  Carleton's  athletic  direc-  days,  the  field  wouldn't  get  disrupted  very 


tor,  said  he  is  excited  about  the  possibility  of 
a  professional  soccer  team  at  Carleton  but 
he  is  concerned  about  the  condition  of  Ra- 
ven Field. 

"In  the  spring,  we  do  the  seeding  on  the 
field  and  we  are  very  concerned  that  the 
field  could  be  damaged/'  Harris  said. 

"The  seeding  is  done  in  the  spring  be- 
cause the  fields  are  not  used  that  much,"  he 
added.  "In  the  fall,  there  are  just  too  many 
events  going  on." 

Harris  was  approached  by  Raven  soccer 
coach  Bill  Thomson  a  few  weeks  ago  about 
the  possibility  of  a  soccer  team  playing  at 
Carleton  this  summer.  The  league  and  teams, 
which  could  include  some  players  from  this 
year's  Raven  team,  is  not  definite  yet. 

The  team  would  play  ten  games  through 
June,  July  and  August  on  Raven  Field. 
Harris  said  no  decision  has  been  made  yet 
because  he  is  still  weighing  his  options. 


much  because  soccer  doesn't  cause  that 
much  damage  to  a  playing  surface,"  he  said. 
"But  if  they  were  playing  everyday,  or  a 
couple  of  times  a  week— during  our  seeding 
time  — the  field  could  be  permanently 
damaged." 

Harris  said  the  seeding  is  usually  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  May,  but  that  it  has 
stretched  into  June  because  of  poor  weather. 

He  added  he  consulted  the  grounds  crew 
about  the  situation  and  has  "a  good  idea 
about  the  constraints." 

Carleton  doesn't  have  very  much  equip- 
ment for  seeding  and  resurfacing  its  fields, 
Harris  said,  which  means  they  must  book  a 
private  contracter  or  company  early  in  the 
year  to  seed  the  fields.  Harris  said  that 
could  conflict  with  the  soccer  team  playing 
this  summer. 

Another  possible  site  for  the  soccer  team's 
games  is  in  Aylmer,  Quebec.  □ 


Waterpolo  wins  I  of  3 


by  Charlatan  Staff 

Tlie  Carleton  Ravens  waterpolo  team 
tied  one  game  and  lost  two  as  ttiey  opened 
tlie  exhibition  season  at  a  York  University 
tournament  last  weekend.  But  Raven  head 
coach  Brian  Goodwin  said  he  doesn't  care. 

Goodwin  said  the  focus  of  the  tourna- 
ment was  to  get  all  his  new  players  some 
pool  experience  before  the  start  of  the 
regular  season. 

"Against  Waterioo,  we  were  down  2-1 
when  I  put  all  my  reserves  in,"  Goodwin 
said.  "We  weren't  really  that  concerned 
with  the  scoreboard:' 

"I  wanted  to  see  how  all  the  new  players 
performed  as  well  as  some  of  our  returning 
players,"  he  added. 

The  Ravens  tied  Western  at  seven  but 
lost  to  Waterloo  6-2  and  McMaster  10-3. 

Goodwin  said  he  was  impressed  with 
the  play  of  veteran  Paul  Timchuck  and 


Peter  Humphrey,  a  second-year  player  who 
has  shown  marked  improvement,  Goodwin 
added  he  was  also  impressed  with  the  steady 
play  of  goaltender  John  Pankiw. 

Although  the  Ravens  have  lost  a  consid- 
erable number  of  good  players,  Goodwin 
expects  the  team  to  be  competitive. 

"McMaster  is  probably  the  best  team  in 
the  division  but  Ottawa  University  also  has 
a  very  good  team. 

"As  for  ourselves,  even  though  we  are 
relatively  inexperienced,  I  don't  think  there's 
any  reason  why  we  couldn't  finish  in  the  top 
three. 

"A  lot  of  the  players  have  talent  and  it's 
just  a  matter  of  time  until  they  get  used  to 
playing  with  each  other,"  Goodwin  added. 
"That's  why  I'm  optimistic:' 

The  Ravens  open  the  regular  season 
this  weekend  as  they  travel  to  Queen's  for  a 
tournament.  □ 


Soccer  Ravens  score  wins 


1RAVELCUIS 
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by  CyBthia  Kent 

The  Carleton  Ravens  soccer  team  came 
on  strong  last  weekend  as  they  picked  up 
two  wins  over  Trent  and  Queen's.  The  pair 
of  wins  raises  the  team's  record  to  3-0-3  and 
they  hope  to  move  up  in  the  national  rankings. 

Last  week,  the  Ravens  were  ranked 
tenth  in  the  country. 

Carleton  scored  seven  times  in  the  two 
games  while  only  allowing  one  goal  against. 
Head  coach  Bill  Thomson  said  the  team  will 
be  working  on  creating  more  shooting  op- 
portunities this  week  in  practice. 

The  Ravens  shut  out  Trent  4-0  Saturday 
in  Peterborough.  Striker  Mike  Lanes,  who's 
supplied  much  of  the  scoring  punch  this 
year,  led  the  Ravens  with  two  goals.  Sean 
Holmes  and  John  Roumelis  added  singles. 

Carleton  put  together  another  strong 
defensive  performance  on  Sunday  when 
they  returned  to  Ottawa  and  defeated  Queen's 
3-1  at  Raven  Field. 

The  Golden  Gaels  opened  the  scoring  m 


the  first  half  on  a  goal  by  John  Walker.  A 
few  minutes  later,  Lanos  tied  the  score  and 
the  two  teams  went  into  the  locker  room  at 
halftime  in  a  1-1  deadlock. 

Holmes  scored  the  winning  goal  mid- 
way through  the  second  half  after  a  knock- 
down from  teamate  John  Vidovich.  Roumelis 
added  an  insurance  goal  late  in  the  half  on  a 
pass  from  Joe  Cinanni. 

Goalkeeper  Jim  Armstrong  came  up  with 
several  important  saves  to  shut  out  the 
Golden  Gaels  in  the  second  half. 

Thomson  said  he  was  pleased  with  his 
club's  performance  and  that  last  Sunday's 
game  in  particular  would  build  the  players' 
confidence. 

"We  came  back  from  being  one  goal 
down  and  that  showed  a  lot  of  character,"  he 

said.  „  , 

Carleton  plays  this  Saturday  against 
Royal  Military  College,  a  team  the  Ravens 
tied  earlier  in  the  season,  on  Raven 
Field.  ° 


YOUR  NEW  YORK  PACKAGE  INCLUDES: 

■ROUND  TRIP  MOTORCOACH  TRANSPORTATION 
■ACCOMMODATION  AT  THE  ABERDEEN  HOTEL  FOR  2  NIGHTS 
'HOTEL  TAXES  AND  SERVICE  CHARGES 
'SERVICE  OF  A  TRAVEL  CUTS  REPRE5ENTA 


Paymenl  Due: 

21  days  in  advance 


NEW  YORK  CITY  'THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  W0RLD\ 

THANKSGIVING  WEEKEND  DEPARTURE  OCTOBER  THE  lOTH  IN  THE 
EVENING* 

RETURN:  OCTOBER  DTH  IN  THE  AFTERNOON* 


TRAVEL  CUTS 

Carleton  University 
4th  Level  Unicentre, 
238-5493 


TRAVEL  CUTS 

60  Laurier  Avenue  East 
238-8222 


NTED 


1  Student  to  formalize  a  survey  and 
analyze  the  subsequent  date. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

•  Experience  with  statistics  necessary 
Honours  or  graduate  student  preferred 

Pay:  5  dollars  an  hour 


Applications  available  Oct  6th 
in  the  CUSA  Office,  Room  401  Unicentre. 
Applications  close  Mon.  Oct.  13th 
Contact  person:  Dianne  Douglass,  Special  Projects 
Office  or  Beth  Brown,  V  P  External 
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Notice 

Constitutional  Amendment 

At  the  10th  CUSA  Council  meeting,  September 
22,  1986,  the  following  amendment  was 
passed.  The  effect  is  to  change  Article  X, 
Policy  as  follows. 


Beqinning  at  X,  Section  2  ^  u.,  « 

2  1  A  Motion  of  Policy,  upon  introduction  to  Council,  if  approved  by  a 
■  malority  of  members  present,  shall  be  automatically  referred  to  the 

appropriate  committee  for  review. 
2  2  This  committee  shall  invite  submissions  from  the  mover  and  other 
interested  parties,  and  shall  report  to  Council  in  a  reasonable  time 

2.3  A  Motion  of  Policy  reported  to  Council  may  be  enacted  by  a  maiority 
of  all  members  of  Council. 

2.4  (renumbered  from  2.2) 
Substitute  an  entirety  new  Section  4 
4  0  Reviev\/ 

41  Council,  at  the  beginning  of  Its  term  shall  mandate  an  appropriate 
committee  to  review  Association  Policy  that  was  enacted  three  (3)  or 
more  years  before  its  term  lor  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
such  policy  Is  relevant,  workable  and  consistent. 

4.2  This  committee  shall  make  recommendations  to  Council  in  a 
reasonable  time. 

4  3  Council  may  enact  the  recommendations  of  this  committee  by  a 
majority  of  all  members  of  Council,  providing  the  recommendations 
have  been  read,  without  debate,  at  a  meeting  of  Council  no  less  than 
seven  (7)  days  prior. 

Renumber  present  Section  4  as  a  new  Section  5. 


<8> 


OPIRG-CARLETON 

Refund  Period 


OPIRG-Carleton  is  a  unique  student  research  and 
education  organization  which: 

•  ORGANIZES  SPEAKERS  like  David  Suzuki  and 
Ralph  Nader. 

•  PUBLISHES  THE  FREE  Ottawa  Tenants  guide 

for  RESIDENCE  and  OFF-CAMPUS  students. 

•  RUNS  a  Resource  Library  for  students  —  YOU 
can  borrow  books  and  periodicals  for  2  weeks. 

•  PRODUCES  a  bi-weekly  RADIO  SHOW. 

•  Helps  students  with  essays  and  research  projects. 

Dtmocratic  Funding  -  In  an  allempt  to  be  democrallc  as  possible.  OPIRO- 
Carleton  ofTers  a  refund  (S3.50  for  full-time  students  or  S.70  per  course)  to 
students  wtio  do  not  wls)i  to  support  Its  work  or  avail  themselves  of  OPIRG's 
free  servlcM.  However,  ntudents  who  obtain  their  refund  are  ne  longer 
entitled  to  OPIRO's  services. 

From  October  2.6.  refunds  win  be  available  In  the  OPIRC  ofnce  Rm  5)3 
Unlcentre.  From  October  6-17.  refunds  will  be  available  only  at  the  foDowlnE 
locations  and  limes:  ^ 

Mon.  Oct.  6  Res  Commons  2-4pm 
Tues.  Oct.  7  Tory  Link  10-12am 
Wed.  Oct.  8  Loeb  Building  6-8pm 
Thurs.  Oct.  9  Tunnel  Junction  10- 12am 
Fri,  Oct,  10  Mackenzie  Bldg.  10-12am 
Oct,  13  Holiday  Thanksgiving 
Oct.  14  Tory  Link  6-8pm 
Oct.  15  Loeb  Bldg.  12-2pm 
Oct.  16  Tunnel  Junction  12-2pm 
Oct.  17  Res  Commons  12-2pm 


Ravens  lose  in  last 
seconds  to  Guelph 


by  Victoria  Blair 

Carleton's  ntgby  Ravens  came  within  a 
few  minutes  of  winning  their  second  game 
of  tlie  season  last  Saturday  but  ended  up 
with  a  11-16  loss. 

The  Ravens  were  leading  11-6  when  the 
Guelph  Gryphons  scored  two  trys  and  a 
conversion  just  as  time  was  running  out. 

Guelph  played  poorly  for  the  first  79 
minutes,  then  came  on  strong  for  the  last 
few  plays.  Gryphon  coach,  Jim  Atkinson 
said  "The  win  showed  personality  and  char- 
acter, but  we  should  have  been  doing  it 
through  the  whole  game."  Atkinson  added, 
"  I  almost  made  the  mistake  of  giving  up  on 
this  team." 

Carleton  was  ahead  7-0  at  half-time  on  a 
penalty  kick  by  Mike  Jeffreys  and  a  try  by 
Derek  Widdick. 

The  second  half  belonged  to  the  Gryph- 
ons. They  opened  with  a  penalty  goal  and 
held  the  Ravens  in  their  own  end  for  most  of 


the  half. 

Carleton's  Steve  Wagner  said  the  Ra- 
vens had  trouble  clearing  the  ball  when 
Guelph  threatened,  but  a  strong  defence 
manage  to  keep  the  scrum  out  of  the  endzone. 

When  the  Ravens  did  make  it  into  the 
Guelph  end,  fly  half  Jeff  Sanders  went  all 
l;he  way  for  a  try  and  what  ended  up  as 
Carleton's  final  points  of  the  match. 

The  Gryphons  charged  on  to  add  an- 
other penalty,  two  trys  and  a  conversion. 

The  defeat  leaves  the  Ravens  with  a  1-2 
record.  They  play  again  next  weekend  against 
Trent  in  Peterborough. 

Carleton's  second  side  has  a  2-0  record 
after  their  match  Saturday.  The  Ravens 
crushed  Guelph  17-3. 

Playing  in  his  first  game  for  the  Ravens, 
scrum  half  Kevin  Smith  led  Carleton  with 
two  trys.  Jim  Borrens  added  another  try 
while  Patrick  Joyce  scored  on  a  penalty 
kick.  □ 


Robins  lose  to  Queen's, 
tie  McGill 


by  John  Stuke] 

The  Carleton  Robins  field  hockey  team 
opened  the  regular  season  last  weekend  at 
McGill  University  in  Montreal  with  a  tie 
and  a  loss  in  two  games. 

Robins  goaltender  Gaby  Olsson,  said  it 
was  a  very  disappointing  way  to  start  the 
season.  "We  beat  both  teams  up  and  down 
the  field  and  the  play  was  always  in  their 
end.  But  we  can't  seem  to  put  the  ball  in  the 
net" 

This  was  especially  evident  in  the  Rob- 
ins' second  game  against  Queen's.  Carleton 
outplayed  their  opponents  but  lost  when  the 
Golden  Gaels  scored  with  36  seconds  left  to 
win  1-0. 

"We  were  the  better  team  skillwise," 
said  Robins  head  coach  Linda  Saddler.  "We 
must  have  had  a  zillion  shots  on  goal  and 
didn't  score.  Queens,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  had  three  shots  and  scored  on  their 


third  shot  to  win  the  game." 

In  their  first  game  against  host  McGill, 
the  Robins  managed  a  1-1  draw.  Tracy 
Lalliberte  scored  the  lone  Robins'  goal. 

After  two  games,  the  Robins  now  stand 
in  fourth  place  behind  Laurentian  and  Queen's, 
both  undefeated  in  two  games.  McGill  is  in 
third  at  1-1  while  Trent  is  in  last  at  0-2. 

"From  the  results  point  of  view,  it  {the 
loss)  was  hard  to  take  because  I  consider  us 
on  a  par  with  Queen's,"  Saddler  said. 

"The  girls  are  disappointed  but  it's  just 
one  of  those  things.  .  .  we  have  to  score  to 
win." 

Saddler  said  the  team  would  be  working 
on  completing  rushes  up  the  field  and  crow- 
ding the  net  to  pick  up  rebounds  this  week 
in  practice. 

The  Robins  play  this  weekend  in  a 
tournament  at  Trent  University  in 
Peterborough.  □ 


Lacrosse  wins  3  for  3 
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by  Charlatan  Staff 

Larry  Berger  and  Doug  Taylor  scored 
three  goals  each  as  the  Carleton  men's 
lacrosse  club  defeated  Queen's  11-7  last 
Saturday  in  Kingston. 

It  was  the  team's  third  consecutive  win 
this  season.  Two  weeks  ago,  Carleton  de- 
feated the  University  of  Toronto  14-10  and 
York  16-5  in  a  two-game  roadtrip  to  Toronto. 

Carleton  now  stands  undefeated  and  is 
in  first  place  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
Ontario  University  Field  Lacrosse  League. 

"On  any  given  day.  Queen's  could  beat 
us  because  they  are  a  very  good  team,"  said 
coach  Greg  Kent. 

"I'm  really  surprised  with  the  way  we 
have  played  so  far  this  season  but  I  am  very 
happy,"  he  added.  "Going  into  the  season, 
we  had  five  or  six  players  who  hadn't  played 
field  lacrosse  before,  so  I  was  a  bit  con- 
cerned with  how  they  would  play  at  the 
start  of  the  season. 

"But  so  far,  they  have  really  impressed 
me" 

After  Queen's  opened  the  scoring,  Carle- 
ton roared  back  with  five  unanswered  goals 
and  took  command  of  the  game.  Queen's 
made  a  valiant  comeback  in  the  third  pe- 
riod, but  the  goal  margin  was  too  much  to 
overcome. 

In  addition  to  the  hat  tricks  by  Berger 


and  Taylor,  who  scored  all  their  goals  con- 
secutively, Scott  Reid  chipped  in  with  two 
singles  going  to  Jamie  Hutchinson,  Chris 
Taylor  and  Jay  Bidal. 

Reid  leads  the  team  this  year  with  14 
goals  and  three  assists.  Bidal  has  six  goals, 
Chris  Taylor  five  and  Kent  has  four.  Doug 
Taylor  and  Berger,  who  played  NCAA  la- 
crosse last  year  at  Buffalo  State,  were  playing 
in  their  first  game. 

"We  expected  to  field  a  competitive 
team  this  season,"  said  midfield  Jay  Sobel. 
"But  we  never  expected  to  dominate  the 
league  like  we  have  so  far. 

"If  we  keep  our  heads  and  improve  our 
overall  defensive  play,  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  shouldn't  be  representing  our  division  in 
the  league  championship  in  November!' 

Kent  said  the  team  has  mastered  the 
fundamentals  of  the  game,  but  added  they 
are  still  "a  bit  scrambly"  in  their  own  end 
and  need  to  concentrate  on  getting  the  ball 
out. 

Jay  McCallum,  a  defender,  said  the  team's 
defensive  play  has  been  better  than  expec- 
ted. "We  held  them  (Queen's)  well.  We  shut 
out  Dan  Leduc,  who  is  one  of  the  top  scorers 
in  the  league,  so  that  was  quite  an 
accomplishment!' 

The  team  now  has  a  couple  of  weeks  off 
before  they  host  York  and  Toronto  here  on 
Thanksgiving  weekend.  □ 
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Dance  Premierel^ 
shows  movement  of  life 


Le  Groupe  de  la  Place  Royale  is  known 
in  Ottawa  as  a  modern  dance  com- 
pany, but  its  latest  creations  could  be 
more  aptly  billed  as  theatre  danee. 

Before  a  small  but  enthusiastic  crowd 
last  Friday  and  Saturday  night,  Le 
Groupe  performed  five  dances  by  Van- 
couver choreographer  Tom  Stroud.  Each 
piece  used  sound,  lighting,  dance  and 
theatre  to  explore  the  overall  theme  of 
human  power  in  politics. 

The  first  dance,  Saturday  Morning. 
1953.  When  The  Honeymoons  Over. 
presents  a  young  woman  (Cathy  Kyle) 
trapped  in  an  unsatisfying  marriage. 
The  dancing  reflects  her  struggle  for  es- 
cape: both  dancers  physically  grapple 
in  a  confrontational,  wrestling-style  with 
the  husband  (Tom  Stroud)  blocking  his 
wife's  frenzied  bids  for  freedom.  The  danc- 
ers successfully  capture  the  duality  of 
emotion  in  the  husband-wife  relationship. 
As  they  struggle  against  one  another, 
their  anger  and  bitterness  is  apparent,  but 
at  the  same  time,  their  locked  embraces 
reveal  their  desperate  dependence  upon 
one  oth'er. 

The  perennial  love/hate  relationship  is 
presented  in  a  disturbingly  immediate 
manner 

Vitus  and  Me  deals  with  power  and 
politics  of  a  different  nature.  A  whin- 


ing,  petulant  couch  potato  (Marc  Daiglel 
is  in  love  with  his  TV  set  and  unable  to 
escape  from  its  control.  In  one  humorously 
pathetic  scene,  Vitus  dances  cheek-to- 
screen  with  the  TV. 

While  Daigle  is  excellent  as  the  bored 
and  boring  Vitus,  the  age-old  denuncia- 
tion of  TV  as  killer  of-all-human-emotion 
is  wearing  a  little  thin. 

A  man  trying  to  understand  his  rela- 
tionship with  his  father  is  the  theme  of 
Under  The  Table:  Wrestling  With  Dad.  As 
Daigle  and  Stroud  wrestle  and  chase, 
roll  on,  over  and  under  a  large  blue  table, 
they  effectively  convey  the  son's  hun- 
ger for  fatherly  approval  and  the  father's 
inability  to  let  down  his  guard. 

A  welcome  difference  for  the  audience 
was  Le  Groupe's  invitation  for  them  to 
participate.  Choreographer  Tom  Stroud 
introduced  two  works-in-progress  and 
appealed  for  audience  feedback.  Also,  the 
smallness  of  the  studio  meant  that  the 
dancers'  movements  and  facial  expressions 
could  be  observed  closely,  as  even  their 
breathing  was  heard.  This  intimacy  made 
the  audience  feel  like  a  partner  in  the 
creative  process  rather  than  just  a  passive 
observer. 

This  concept  of  audience  mvolvement 
will  be  continued  in  Le  Groupe's  next 
effort.  The  Creatine  Process,  beginning 
October  3  and  4  at  130  Sparks  St.  □ 


J 
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Full  esthetic 
services 
available 

216  BANK  STREET 

AT  NEPEAN  ST. 


20%offcuts  Mon-Wed. 
238-1161  /  238-1203 


Le 

Chez  Henri  Hotel 

presents 


Lo8t  Kitten.  Black  kitten.  10  weeks  old. 
White  markings:  stripe  down  face,  white  tum- 
my, 4  white  paws.  Belongs  to  people  living  in 
white  house  at  Hartwell  Locks  across  from 
Carlelon  University.  If  seen  please  caW 
233-4224,  Lost  Sept,  25.  86. 


Coming  up  in  October  at  Gay  People  at 
Carleton.  Thurs.  Oct.  9  -  "Coming  Out",  led 
by  a  counsellor  from  Pink  Triangle  Services. 
Thurs.  Oct.  16  -  Movie:  "Welcome  Home  Bob- 
by". Thurs.  Oct.  23  -  Presentation  and  Discus- 
sion: "Gay  Comedy".  Meetings  at  7:30  pm, 
Room  308  Unicentre.  New  members  always 
welcome.  


MAKE-UP  AND  FASHION 


FALL/WINTER  1986 

AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  DESIGNER  COLLECTION 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  9,  1986  —  9  P.M. 

A  FASHION  EXPOSE  INTERNATIONAL  PRODUCTION 

CHAMPAGNE  DOOR  PRIZE 

NEW  YORK'S  TOP  DESIGNER  FASHION  VIDEOS 
SPECIAL  GUEST  APPEARANCE  BY  PRINCE  (IMMITATOR) 

ADVANCE  TICKETS:  $6.00 
DOOR:  $8.00 

HAIR  DESIGN  BY  V0LT2 


J%    IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  ALL  A 
CARLETON  STUDENTS 

Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  make  corrections,  deletions  or  inclusions  of  their 
names,  faculties  or  telephone  numbers  in  this  year's  Student  Telephone  Directory 
durmg  the  first  week  of  October. 

Student  telephone  lists  will  be  posted  across  from  Info  Carleton,  the  Loeb  Lounge,  and 

the  Res.  Commons. 

'nlh!  '"7°"^'»''l>'ty.°f  ^^^^  student  to  check  their  name,  faculty  and  telephone 
number.  Any  corrections,  can  be  made  by  completing  the  form  below  or  at  the 
torementioned  locations  and  submitting  it  to  CUSA,  Room  401  Unicentre. 

Any  special  problems  should  be  addressed  to  Dianne  Douglass  at  564-4380. 


CHANGE  FORM 

Student  Telephone  Directory  1986-87 


1.  How  is  your  name  currently  listed? 
Name: 

Faculty: 

Telephone: 

2.  Do  you  want  your  name  and 
number  published? 

Yes  No 
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3.  If  yes,  what  is  the  correct  listing? 
Name: 

Faculty 
Telephone: 

4.  Indicate  Student  No.: 
Signature: 


_£hangeJFormJnvali   without  student  number  and  signature. 


Starmania  more  than  song  and  dance 


by  Sonya  Jampolsky 


A! 


broad  collection  of  old  musical 
themes  is  not  always  so  old.  In 
the  case  of  Starmania,  the  old  was 
very,  very  new. 

The  French-Canadian  rock  opera  which 
played  at  the  National  Arts  Centre  last 
week  is  a  powerful  and  innovative  produc- 
tion. Its  themes,  though  familiar,  ring  loud 
and  true  revealing  to  the  audience 
something  new  and  exciting. 

There  is  no  dialogue  in  this  Luc  Plam- 
ondon  show.  It  is  all  music  composed  by 
Michel  Berger  which  could  easily  be  played 
by  a  group  at  a  concert.  The  music  is 
beautiful  and  strong,  making  one  wonder 
where  they  can  purchase  the  soundtrack. 
And  it  all  tells  a  story. 

The  story  takes  place  in  Monopolis,  a 
place  that  resembles  the  interior  of  the 
latest  Hull  discotheque.  Claude  Girard's 
set  is  stark  and  harsh-looking  to  create 
the  right  atmosphere  for  the  show. 

The  show  is  narrated  by  Roger  Roger 
(Marc  Gabriel)  a  newsreader  at  televi- 
sion station  CKFU,  and  Marie-Jeanne  (Marie 
Carmen),  an  employee  in  a  Monopolis 
cafe. 

The  voice  of  Marie-Jeanne,  a  confused 
and  lonely  individual,  tears  right  through 
the  audience  revealing  her  internal  sorrow. 

Monopolis  is  terrorized  by  a  gang  led 
by  Johnny  Rockfort  (Norman  Groulx). 
The  gang,  Les  Etoiles  Noires,  dressed  like 
punk  rocliers,  have  a  demonic  air  about 
them.  But  as  the  show  progresses  they 
become  a  weak  link,  because  although 
they  look  threatening,  they  do  not  con- 
vince the  audience  of  their  strength. 

Rockfort  falls  in  love  with  Cristal  (Is- 
abelle  Begin,  the  17  year-old  Hull  singer/ 
actress)  when  she  interviews  him  for  her 
show,  Starmania.  Together  they  provide 
the  show's  most  dramatic  moments.  Cris- 
tal becomes  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
gang  who  find  themselves  threatened  by 
an  aspiring  politician.  Zero  Janvier  (Ric- 
hard Groulx). 

Another  governing  character  in  this 
show  is  Sadia  (Maude).  Sadia  rules 
over  Rockfort  and  is  jealous  of  the  hold 
Cristal  gains  over  him.  It  is  her  charac- 
ter which  best  exemplifies  the  meaning  of 
rock  opera.  Her  appearance  is  abrasive, 
her  voice  is  commanding  and  sharp.  She 
is  truly  a  modern  day  Carmen. 

In  the  meantime,  Marie-Jeanne  pines 
for  a  loser  named  Ziggy  who  aspires  to 
be  the  greatest  rock  dancer  in  the  world. 
Played  coyly  by  Jean  Leloup,  Ziggy 
almost  achieves  his  dream  when  he  lands 
a  DJ  job  at  Janvier's  nightclub. 
The  show  peaks  when  Les  Etoiles  Noires 
plot  to  blow  up  the  building  housing 
Janvier's  club  and  office.  Coincidentally, 
it's  on  the  same  night  Janvier  is  cele- 
brating his  engagement  to  Stella  Spotlight 
(Marie-Denise  Pelletier),  the  sex  sym- 
bol, who  has  undoubtedly  the  best  voice 
in  the  show. 

The  gang  is  chased  by  Janvier's  men, 
who  shoot  and  kill  Cristal.  The  audi- 
ence is  silent  as  she  dies  in  Rockforts 
arms. 

Despite  Stannania's  intrigue,  it  has  a 
few  minor  flaws.  It  starts  off  slow  and 
does  not  gain  enough  momentum  during 
the  first  half.  There  is  not  enough  danc- 
ing, and  what  little  dancing  there,  is  not 
great. 

Starmania  is  dramatic  and  funny  and 
contains  many  familiar  themes.  It  de- 
picts love  in  several  different  ways,  shows 
the  struggle  of  a  politician  for  totalitar- 
ian rule,  touches  on  the  rebellion  of  youth, 
and  the  overall  struggle  for  an  identity. 

The  creators  of  this  show  made  some- 
thing that  struck  at  many  of  the  hearts 
present;  it  got  three  standing  ova- 
tions. ^ 


Stannaiili ,  die  rock  open,  combines  i  compelling  soundtnck  ind  Jn  intiipiing  story 


Images  and  poetry 
form  theatrical  spectacle 

r,rol  I  ,ane  that  might  be  missed.  Th 


by  Carol  Lane 

Poetry, 

made  palatable  by 

transformation  into 

a  theatrical  event, 

with  a  few  explicit  sexual  scenes, 

thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

This  is  On  Falling  Bodies,  the  season 
premiere  of  the  Atelier  Workshop  Pro- 
gramme. It's  an  adaptation  of  Ottawa  poet 
Ronnie  Brown's  "poetry  manuscript". 

The  production  uses  "performance  art- 
ists" rather  than  actors.  The  words 
"performance  art"  are  bandied  about  freely 
in  the  program,  but  the  "performance" 
is  traditional  theatre  in  many  respects. 

The  scene  is  set  in  the  tawdry  worid  of 
a  second  rate  circus.  The  cast  consists 
of  Beverley  Wolfe  as  the  cynical,  obses- 
sed photographer,  R.N.  Schachter  as 
the  male  characters  in  the  circus,  and 
Alison  Boston  as  the  female  characters. 

Schachter  plays  everything  from  a  mur- 
dering snake,  to  the  creepy  nngmaster. 
Boston  plays  characters  from  the  heavy- 
weight fat  woman  to  the  tightrope  walker. 
Boston  and  Schachter  have  physically  de- 
manding roles  which  they  perform  ex- 


tremely convincingly  at  times,  and  rather 
boringly  at  others. 

Wolfe  has  a  more  conventional  acting 
role.  She  is  the  narrator:  it  is  her  com- 
mentary that  provides  continuity  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  loosely  connected 
abstract  scenes.  Wolfe  imparts  her  lines 
flawlessly,  using  poetry  in  a  conversa- 
tional manner. 

In  this  way.  On  Falling  Bodies  makes 
poetry  appealing  to  people  not  inclined 
to  read  it  on  their  own. 

It  is  the  overall  image  created  rather 
than  the  spoken  word  that  is  important. 
There's  no  need  to  strain  to  catch  any 


lines  that  might  be  missed.  The  metre 
of  the  poetry  carries  on  and  the  images 
correspond  with  the  ones  onstage. 

The  quality  of  Ronnie  Brown's  work  is 
apparent.  Stangely  enough,  the  first 
impulse  after  seeing  On  Falling  Bodies  is 
to  read  her  work,  as  if  the  performance 
of  it  couldn't  satisfy. 

It  is  a  loud  performance,  unsettling  but 
not  that  shocking.  Perhaps  to  a  differ- 
ent audience,  the  bed  creaking  and  mas- 
turbating scenes  could  be  embarassing. 
They  could  just  as  easily  produce  a  yawn. 

Other  episodes  are  entirely  original. 
The  combination  of  imagination  and 
innovative  set  design  with  solid  character- 
ization provide  great  entertainment. 

Unfortunately  the  execution  is  often 
flawed.  There  are  technical  problems 
like  sound  cues  out  of  sync  with  the  on- 
stage action  and  ineffective  lighting 
that  make  the  production  seem  amateur. 

The  music  is  effective  in  its  repetition. 
It  is  a  trashy  mixture  of  a  B-grade 
movie  score  interspersed  with  traditional 
carnival  notes.  It  complements  the  sleazy 
mood  of  a  backstage  circus. 

The  impression  left  is  as  mixed  as  the 
performance.  ^ 


J 
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OTTAWA  ALIVE 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 

Thursday  October  2 

•The  Towne  presents  7  from  Greece,  a 
festival  of  Greek  film  until  October  9. 
•At  Yuk  Yuks  it's  Pat  Bullard  and  David 
Merry  from  Toronto.  Tfiat's  at  88  Albert 
St. 

•A  lecture  on  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Canada  takes  place  at  8:15 
tonight  in  the  Senate  Lounge.  Admin  Build- 
ing. Admission  is  free. 
•It's  the  age  of  aquarius  at  the  Mayfair 
tonight  with  Wairat  7pm,  then  at  9:20 
it's  Sting  in  Bring  on  the  Night. 

Friday  October  3 

•  Le  Groupe  de  la  Place  Royalejresents 
The  Creative  Process:  Ta/ies  Three  Steps, 
at  130  Sparks  St. 

•Carleton  Cinema  Club  presents  The  Mon- 
kees  in  Bob  Rafelson's  Head.  Showtime 
is  7:30,  103  Steacie.  Admission  is  free  to 
members.  Memberships  are  4  bucks  at 
the  door. 

•The  C.G.  Jung  society  presents  a  socio- 
logical look  at  Carmen,  tonight  at  8pm. 
Admission  is  $6  for  students  and  the  talk 
is  at  91A  Fourth  Ave. 

Saturday  October  4 

•It's  the  last  night  to  see  On  Falling  Bod- 
ies, a  multi-discipline  poetry  perform- 
ance in  I'Atelier  at  the  NAC. 
•In  varsity  soccer,  the  Ravens  strike  out 
against  RMC  al  1pm  on  Raven  Field. 


f^nnn  o  OOOOOO  OOP  OQOO  o  a  o  Oc,OC)Qqqc>0  OOP  Q  O  Cr,  ^ 


The  first  50  people  who  correctly  complete  the  following  question  will  receive  a 
double-pass  to  the  Ottawa  premiere  of  She 's  Gotta  Have  It  next  Thursday.  October  9 
at  the  Vanier  Theatre  compliments  of  Cineplex-Odeon. 

Name  one  of  the  programs  Oliver's  will  be  implementing  to  encourage 
drinker  moderation. 

When  you  have  the  answer,  just  stop  by  The  Charlatan  office,  room  531  Unicentre  to 
claim  your  prize.  □ 


RES" 


Monday  October  6 

•The  SAW  Gallery  plays  host  to  the  hter- 
mtmial  Festival  of  Video  Art  until  Oc- 
tober 10.  The  show  takes  place  at  the 
York  Street  Theatre  at  8pm. 
'If  you  tend  to  spend  lunch  hours  in  Hull, 
why  not  catch  Soap  on  Stage  at  City 
Hail.  These  live  melo-dramatic  perform- 
ances take  place  at  noon,  Tuesday  to 


Friday.  Admission  is  $4, 
Tuesday  October  7 

•Gallery  101  presents  out-takes  from  Linda 
Griffith's  Jessica,  a  new  play  presented 
by  the  GCTC.  The  CBC  video  will  pre- 
miere at  9pm.  Admission  is  $3. 

Wednesday  October  8 

•At  the  National  Library,  it's  Architectural 


Images  of  Yesterday  a  display  of  Roman, 
Egyptian  and  French  architectural  sket- 
ches. That's  at  395  Wellington  St..  9am 
to  9pm  weekdays. 

•At  the  Mayfair  it's  a  Woody  Allen  double- 
bill.  Love  and  Death  at  7pm  and  Annie 
Hall  at  8:45. 

Bet  you  didn't  know  or  care  that .... 


Penguins  only  have  sex  once  a  year. 


□ 
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The  ugly  Americanisms  in  El  Salvador 


by  Ken  Bassett 
Salvador 

Somerset  Theatre 

Salvador  is  a  very  thought-provoking 
film.  Unfortunately,  in  some  ways 
it's  also  very  provoking. 
That  it  almost  works,  and  does  hold 
your  attention  for  the  full  three  hours  is 
the  result  of  some  fine  acting,  a  haunt- 
ing score  and  several  startling  scenes. 

The  story  centres  around  Richard  Boyle 
Games  Woods),  a  reporter  who  seems 
dedicated  to  giving  gonzo-joumalism  a 
good  name. 

It's  1980  and  there's  something  rotten 
in  the  nation  of  El  Salvador.  After  being 
arrested  for  driving  with  an  expired  li- 
cense Boyle  gets  Dr.  Rock  (Jim  Bel- 
ushi)  to  bail  him  out  and  the  boys  head 
south.  You  can  almost  hear  someone 
yelling  "Road  Trip". 

If  this  sounds  like  Fear  And  Loathing 
In  El  Salvador  you're  right. 

In  between  sips  of  Tick  Tack  and  some 
impressive  drug  taking  the  two  specu- 
late on  what  a  great  time  they  will  have  in 
El  Salvador.  Oddly  enough,  they  are 
quickly  disillusioned. 

Boyle  hooks  up  with  his  old  girlfriend, 
Maria  (Epedia  Carrillo)  and  he  and  fel- 


low reporter  John  Cassady  (John  Savage) 
proceed  to  photograph  the  disintegra- 
tion of  a  country. 

With  this  cast  you  can  expect  the  act- 
ing to  be  excellent,  and  it  is.  The  always- 
good  James  Woods  manages  to  redeem  his 
character  (who  s  really  a  pretty  sleazy 
guy)  and  Jim  Belushi  once  again  proves 
himself  a  better  actor  than  comedian. 

It  is  Savage  though,  who  turns  in  the 
most  stunning  performance  as  Cassady. 
Amidst  the  chaos  of  a  country  at  war  he's 


got  demons  of  his  own  to  worry  about 
He  dreams  of  taking  that  one  great 
photograph  that  will  reveal  "the  nobility 
of  human  suffering".  He  gets  the  shot  but 
ends  up  dying  for  it  in  one  of  the 
movie's  most  dramatic  scenes,  or  melodra 
matic,  depending  on  the  viewer's 
perspective. 

Salvador  begins  to  crumble,  however, 
in  the  plot. 

Screenwriters  Richard  Boyle  and  Ol- 
iver Stone  (who  also  directed)  have 


tried  to  blend  too  many  disparate  ideas  to 
make  an  altogether  coherent  film. 

The  relationship  between  Boyle  and 
Dr.  Rock,  so  central  to  the  beginning  of 
the  movie,  is  never  followed  through.  Once 
they  reach  El  Salvador  the  film  concen- 
trates on  the  country's  struggle,  naturally 
enough,  but  it  becomes  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent movie.  It  is  as  if  the  director  could 
not  decide  what  kind  of  film  he  was 
going  to  make. 

The  movie  introduces  characters  and 
political  factions  at  an  alarming  rate. 

1  Names  are  flashed  documentary  style  on 
3  the  screen  in  an  attempt  to  lend  legiti- 

^  macy  to  the  film,  a  gesture  which  ends  up 

2  looking  phony.  As  well,  many  of  the 

I  minor  characters  are  no  more  than  carica- 
™  tures  who  make  what  is  supposed  to  be 
a  very  dramatic  movie  look  laughable. 

If  Salvador  ultimately  leaves  you  with 
many  unanswered  questions,  its  mes- 
sage comes  through  loud  and  clear.  This 
is  The  Ugly  American.  1980s  style.  Am- 
erica, in  its  continuing  support  of  oppres- 
sive governments  like  El  Salvador  ends 
up  hurting  itself  and  ultimately  injuring 
the  country  it  is  trying  to  protect. 

Whether  you  like  this  movie  or  not 
(and  it  should  be  seen),  it  does  make  a 
brave  effort  to  depict  the  tragedy  taking 
place  in  El  Salvador.  □ 


Film  swamped  with  B-movie  cliches 


by  Ken  Brown 

Down  By  Law 

Westgate 

DOW)!  By  Law  is  not  regular  movie 
fare.  It  provides  a  refreshing  brealt 
from  the  continual  glitz  and  fluff  of 
modern  Hollywood  cinema. 

It  is  ugly  — Louisiana's  swamps  and 
marshes  shot  in  black  and  white  can  be 
nothing  more:  but  it  has  impact.  It's  the 
story  that  matters,  not  pretty  colors, 
and  this  Jim  Jarmusch  film  has  a  good 
story. 

■The  main  characters,  Zack  (Tom  Waits), 
Jack  (John  Lurie)  and  Roberto  (Roberto 
Benigni).  begin  the  story  in  a  hellish  way; 
their  lives  plagued  by  personal  faults 
and  the  debauchery  of  the  city  they  live 
in. 

Jack,  a  small-time  pimp  with  two  hook- 
ers, is  lured  into  misfortune  by  the 
irresistable  offer  of  another  hooker.  Natu- 
rally, he's  "discovered"  by  the  cops, 
while  trying  to  enlist  the  talents  of  a 
ten-year-old  girl. 

Zack,  a  disc-jockey  has  similar  bad 
luck.  An  irresistable  offer  turned  around 
and  he  ends  up  in  the  big  house  for  the 
long  haul. 

Of  course  they  must  share  the  same 
cell.  (Hey,  what's  the  point  of  the  movie 
unless  they  do?)  And  of  course,  their 
personalities  must  clash.  Enter  the  cata- 
lyst, Roberto,  a  strong-willed  Italian  tour- 
ist who  likes  to  be  called  Bob. 

Bob's  English  vocabulary  is  negligible 
and  the  small  amount  he  knows  was 
picked  up  from  movies  and  daily  interac- 
tion with  New  Orleans'  low-life. 

Bob's  character  is  reminiscent  of  Andy 
Kaufman's  Latka.  Benigni,  a  stand-up 
comedian  in  Italy  has  a  sharp  sense  of 
timing.  His  performance  is  the  film's 
strongest. 

Suprisingly  Waits,  the  singer/song- 
writer, has  done  some  acting  before, 
most  notably  as  the  emcee  in  The  Cotton 
Club. 

Lurie,  the  leader  of  The  Lounge  Liz- 
ards, also  acted  in  Jarmusch's  most 


.„i^n  feni^l  loika  hii  Arerion  film  debul  in  ihe  comedy  Down  By  Uw 


recent  film  Stranger  Than  Paradise. 

Jarmusch  denies  using  actors  familiar 
to  him  as  a  vehicle  to  sell  his  produc- 
tion. The  film,  he  says,  is  an  experiment 
using  the  elements  of  shlock  B-movies 
(hence  the  setting)  and  other  fonns  of 
low-end  popular  culture. 


This  experiment  turned  out  quite  well. 
The  director  calls  it  a  "neo-beat-noir- 
comedy".  Uhh,  yeah.  TV  Guide  would 
call  it  comedy/drama.  An  English  prof 
will  call  it  a  comedy  that  is,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Get  the  point? 

Cliches  can  be  found  around  every  


turn,  only  this  time  they  work  into  the 
mood  and  style  of  the  film. 

There  is  something  unique  and  entic- 
ing about  Jarmusch's  latest  venture  into 
the  swamps  and  bayous  of  Louisiana. 
Trouble  is,  the  audience  won't  know 
exactly  what  it  is^  ^ 
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PETRUCCIANI 

grand  performance  for  jazz  pianist 


Michd  Pemjitiani,  23.  made  his  0mm  debm  at  the  National  Am  Centre  last  week 


by  Murray  Forman 

Romanticism  and  the  refusal  to  let 
technical  study  override  joyful  ex- 
uberance was  the  key  to  a  success- 
ful Ottawa  debut  for  jazz  pianist  Michel 
Petrucciani.  Accompanied  by  Ron  McClure 
on  bass  and  drummer  Eliot  Zigmund, 
Petrucciani  demonstrated  to  the  National 
Alts  Centre  audience  why  he  is  so 
deserving  of  the  awards  and  critical  acco- 
lades he  has  earned  over  the  past  four 
years. 

A  native  of  France,  Petrucianni,  23. 
has  played  with  some  of  the  biggest 
names  in  jazz,  including  Freddie  Hubbard, 
Jim  Hall  and  Jack  Dejohnette.  His  tours 
with  saxophonist  Charles  Lloyd  netted  the 
1982  Montreaux  Jazz  Festival  Prix 
d'Excellence. 

His  recordings  feature  him  in  solo, 
duo.  trio  and  quartet  situations,  playing 
standards  and  original  compostitions  with 
the  same  degree  of  dexterity  and  emotion. 

Petruccianis  Ottawa  concert  proved 


Rl 


his  leadership  capabilities  and  exhib- 
ited his  skills  as  soloist  and  accompanist. 
For  inost  of  the  evening,  the  approach 
remained  consistent.  He  began  by  estab- 
lishing the  mood  of  the  piece,  then 
McClure  and  Zigmund  would  join  in.  As  a 
soloist,  Petrucciani  can  call  down  the 
thunder  or  play  with  an  agility  that  marks 
his  style  as  a  melodic  pianist.  His  speed 
was  dangerous  at  times,  but  he  has  the 
ability  to  smoothly  curve  out  his  solos 
into  an  easy  swing. 

McClure  and  Zigmund  were  fine  ac- 
companying musicians,  especially  when 
Petrucciani  improvised  on  the  bluesier 
pieces.  There  were  times  when  it  may 
have  been  more  interesting  if  only  McClure 
were  on  stage,  exchanging  subtleties  with 
Petrucciani  without  any  other  intrusions 
but  Zigmund  was  well  suited  to  Petruc- 
ciani's  style,  particulariy  when  using 
brushes.  McClure  however,  shone  in  his 
frequent  bass  solos. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  anything  about. 
Petrucciani  without  mentioning  his  phys- 


ical stature.  Despite  a  crippling  disease 
that  resulted  in  a  total  growth  of  only 
three  feet.  Petrucciani  utilized  the  full  88 
keys  with  ease.  To  overcome  the  prob- 
lem of  reaching  the  pedals,  a  special  at- 
tachment was  added  allowing  the 
dimunitive  Petrucciani  access  to  the  full 
mechanics  of  the  Steinway  grand  piano 
he  played. 

The  music  of  Bill  Evans,  Sonny  Rol- 
lins and  John  Coltrane  was  performed 
with  zest  and  imagination,  as  were  his 
own  compositions.  It  seemed  somewhat 
fitting  that  this  gifted  young  player  w  ould 
end  his  performance  with  Coltrane's 
Giant  Steps,  in  view  of  his  size  and  the 
pace  of  his  skyrocketting  career 

The  lasting  impression  left  by  Petruc- 
ciani is  that  ofan  integral  element  of  an 
emerging  new  wave  of  jazz  musicians - 
including  Wynton  Marsalis  and  Stanley 
Jordan-redefining  and  redirecting  the  na- 
ture of  music.  □ 


A  look  into  the  future  of  pop  music 


by  Chris  Kasianchuk 

At  a  time  when  "...  Anglo-American 
mass  music  dominates  the  world 
more  effectively  than  any  other 
mass  medium,"  and  a  former  actor 
sits  in  the  White  House,  one  cannot  help 
but  wonder  whether  the  future  will 
produce  a  climate  in  which  Elvis  may. 
indeed,  reign  as  king.  Though  that  spe- 
cific example  is  impossible.  Presley  hav- 
ing been  dead  almost  a  decade,  one 
can't  help  but  wonder  what  the  future 
holds  for  popular  music. 

Last  Wednesday  night,  Dr.  Simon  Frith, 
senior  lecturer  in  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Warwick  and  eminent  rock  critic, 
addressed  the  issue  of  music's  future. 

In  keeping  with  his  conviction  that 
"...  rock  is  a  crucial  cultural  practice 
and  sociological  analysis  is  needed  to  make 
sense  of  it,"  Frith's  lecture,  to  a  stand- 
ing room  only  audience  at  Herzberg,  was 
a  progress  report  on  the  current  state  of 
affairs  of  the  international  recording 
industry. 

While  no  one  person  can  be  said  to 
fully  comprehend  the  multi-billion  dol- 
lar rock  music  industry  and  related  global 
cultural  concerns,  Frith's  formal  socio- 
logical training,  combined  with  extensive 
journalistic  contributions  to  The  Sunday 
Times,  The  Sunday  Observer,  New  Society, 
The  Village  Voice  and  Creem  certainly 
make  him  one  of  the  most  qualified  per- 
sons to  attempt  such  a  task. 

Frith  referred  to  the  new  production 
techniques  that  revolutionized  the  re- 
cording industry  over  the  past  eight  years. 
A  shift  in  the  money-making  market  {as 


evidenced  by  declining  record  sales  from 
about  1978  onwards)  forced  the  major 
record  companies  to  look  elsewhere  for 
profits.  The  major  reason  for  this  shift, 
says  Frith,  was  the  changing  use  of 
television. 

Video  recorders,  home  computers,  ca- 
ble T.V.  and  satellite  technology  all 
combined  to  create  a  new  consumer  market. 

The  record  companies  responded  by 
selling  their  new  video  and  computer 
products  not  directly  to  the  consumer,  but 
to  cable  T.V.  companies  and  rock  music 
networks  like  MTV  to  reach  a  larger 
audience.  This  shifted  marketing  strat- 
egies from  national  to  international  and 
even  global  perspectives. 

The  diversification  of  the  record  com- 
panies, says  Frith,  led  to  the  term  "cor- 
porate rock". 

This  new  orientation  towards  a  global 
market  on  the  major  labels"  part  has 
produced  massive  changes  in  all  facets  of 
the  rock  industry. 

Independent  labels,  once  at  odds  with 
the  majors,  now  serve  as  research  and 
development  teams,  specializing  in  regional 
and  national  trends  the  majors  can  sub- 
sequently add  to  their  "global  sound". 

Governments  once  oblivious  to  the  rock 
industry  are  now  instituting  nationalist 
policies  governing  the  recording  arts 
(  whether  to  protect  local  industry  or 
local  culture  remains  to  be  seen). 

Throughout  this,  new  technologies  con- 
tinue to  advance  with  alarming  speed. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  British 
history,  pre-recorded  cassette  tapes  out- 
sold albums.  Laser  discs  can't  be  far  be- 
hind, with  digital  audio  tape  just  drooling 


in  the  wings. 

Another  aspect  of  change,  says  Frith, 
is  within  the  nature  of  the  music  itself. 

The  modem  pop  song  is  modelled  on 
19th  century  novel  and  the  musician 
can  copyright  only  what  is-  written  down 
on  paper.  This  literary  model  proves  to 


be  an  outdated  one.  though,  for  the  copy- 
right only  applies  to  melodies  and  lyr- 
ics, not  sounds  or  rhythms, 

The  future,  we  can  only  hope  will 
produce  a  climate  where  tl\e  musical 
artist  is  protected  and  promoted  by  society. 

Long  live  Rock.  □ 
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CUSA's  discussion  dilemma: 

Educational,  international  issues  or  both  ? 


by  Elizabeth  Moore 

It's  a  controversial  topic  for  most  stu- 
dents' associations  every  year— the 
issue  of  what  should  and  shouldn't  be 
discussed  at  meetings.  And  Carleton 
University  Students'  Association  (CUSA) 
hopes  to  talk  about  it  some  time  this 
month. 

Basically  it  comes  down  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  issues  are  educational, 
which  are  non-educational  and  how  much 
time  student  associations  should  devote 
tn  each. 

But  it's  not  as  black  and  white  as  that. 
The  hardest  thing  to  do  is  define  what 
is  educational  and  what  is  non-educational. 
Most  student  councillors  find  it  hard  to 
come  up  with  a  clear-  cut  definition. 

Beth  Brown,  CUSA's  VP  External  says 
an  educational  issue  is  easy  to  define  in 
principle.  It  would  include  issues  like  uni- 
versity funding,  student  loan  programs, 
bus  passes,  employment  programs  and 
differential  fees  for  international  students. 

Many  people  would  argue  that  students' 
associations  should  leave  certain  issues 
alone  and  let  others  deal  with  it,  Brown 
says. 

For  example,  apartheid  should  be  left 
to  the  federal  government  and  abortion 
to  the  provincial  government. 

But  Brown  says  apartheid  has  to  be  an 
educational  issue.  "Although  it  seems 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  it  is  still  rac- 
ism,"she  says,  "and  it  affects  a  race 
that  is  part  of  our  community." 

"If  the  issue  doesn't  affect  your  cam- 
pus, then  you  should  leave  it  alone." 

Don  Grant.  CUSA  VP  Internal,  says 
he  prefers  not  to  have  a  definition  for 
educational  or  non-educational  issues.  He 
says  each  councillor  has  their  own  man- 
date and  that  council  has  to  work  with  the 
sum  of  these  mandates. 

"Some  prefer  to  work  just  on  services, 
some  also  want  to  discuss  global  poli- 
tics," Grant  says. 

Brown  says  some  issues  are  hard  for 
students'  associations  to  take  a  stand 
on.  For  issues  like  abortion,  information  is 
made  available  on  campus,  but  taking  a 
stand  like  pro-choice  is  too  controversial. 

She  says  students'  associations  some- 
times don't  deal  with  such  controversial 
issues  until  they  blow  up. 


Brown:  CUSA  is  afleoed  by  a  consemtjve  mnO. 


CU^cauKiliiJmiltelhe  big  dedaontfiB  month. 

Brown  says  that  CUSA  is  affected  by  a 
conservative  trend  among  students  that 
partly  explains  the  emphasis  on  sticking 
to  educational  issues  at  meetings. 

In  the  early  70s,  CUSA  was  "very 
left-wing",  now  it  is  swinging  more  to 
the  conservative  side,  she  says. 

Most  universities  experience  such  cy- 
cles in  the  political  orientation  of  their 
students  associations.  Brown  says. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Students  (OFSl  and  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students  (CFS) 
have  really  taken  an  educational  slant, 
she  says. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  CFS  was  discussing 
non-educational  issues  more  often,  is- 
sues like  nuclear  disarmament  and  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  (ERA). 

Tony  Macerollo,  CFS  chairperson  says 
the  CFS  has  narrowed  its  scope  so  it 
could  concentrate  on  a  few  well-defined 
issues  in  the  past  two  years. 

But  he  says  that  although  it  used  to 
discuss  a  much  broader  range  of  issues, 
it  still  concentrated  on  lobbying  for  edu- 
cational issues. 

The  OFS  has  a  policy  manual  that 
gives  general  guidelines  as  to  what 
should  be  on  the  agenda  of  students'  asso- 
ciations. It  was  recently  revised  by  some 
Ontario  universities,  among  them  Queen's 
and  Waterloo. 

Brown  says  a  lot  of  other  colleges  and 
universities  are  trying  to  come  up  with 
guidelines.  McMaster  University  in  Ham- 
ilton, for  example,  already  has  guide- 
lines. The  council  is  not  allowed  to  vote 
on  non-educational  issues  except  apart- 
heid, she  says. 

During  his  election  campaign  CUSA 
president  Robe  Haller  promised  to  try 
to  focus  on  educational  issues.  He  says 
CUSA  should  be  discussing  all  die  things 
that  affect  the  quality  of  attending  Carte- 
ton,  things  like  class  size,  registration 
process,  entertainment  and  services. 

Haller  says  issues  like  apartheid,  Nic- 
aragua, El  Salvador  and  acid  rain  should 
not  be  part  of  CUSA's  agenda,  unless 
there  is  a  lot  of  student  interest  and 
they  should  be  discussed  only  after  educa- 
tion issues  have  been  dealt  with. 

"We  deal  wiih  tangible  issues  on  cam- 
pus and  don't  dt  lve  into  other  people's 
politics  like  international  relations  or  con- 
cern over  lakes  in  northern  Ontario!' 


Brown  says  part  of  the  reason  behind  a 
focus  on  educational  issues  is  that  CUSA 
wants  to  work  on  issues  where  it  can 
effect  changes  immediately. 

"We  can't  topple  governments  or  con- 
trol regimes,  we  have  to  do  what  is 
effective  for  our  size,  you  also  have  to  be 
very  realistic  about  what  you  can  do  in 
a  year." 

Grant  says  the  result  of  CUSA's  dis- 
cussion as  to  its  mandate  should  be  a 
decision  that  lasts  for  this  year  only.  He 
says  each  councillor  should  make  a 
clear  distinction  in  their  own  minds  as  to 
what  they  think  should  be  discussed  at 
meetings. 

Haller  says  he  hopes  the  discussion 
will  allow  councillors  to  set  their  own 
priorities  so  they  know  what  they  want  to 
work  on.. 

He  says  he  would  prefer  not  to  vote  on 
issues  like  apartheid  and  abortion,  but 
he  will  take  his  direction  from  CUSA 
council  and  as  a  representative  of  CUSA 
at  OFS  and  CFS  conferences,  he  will 
carry  CUSA's  direction  to  the  conference. 

Grant,  however,  says  if  CUSA's  repre- 
sentatives at  conferences  have  different 
opinions  then  they  should  either  abstain 
from  voting  or  split  the  vote.  He  says  it 
should  be  alright  for  CUSA  to  show  that  it 
has  no  united  opinion  on  some  issues. 

Brenda  Murray,  CUSA  journalism  rep- 
resentative says  that  if  an  issue  is  both- 
ering students,  council  should  deal  with  it. 
She  says  issues  like  apartheid  should 
be  discussed  because  a  lot  of  students  are 
interested  in  it. 

But  Murray  says  she  doesn't  think 
CUSA  should  have  guidelines  as  to 
what  the  council  discusses. 

"It'd  be  a  lot  easier  (to  have  guide- 
lines!, but  I  don't  think  we  can  ignore 
the  world  around  us ...  we  should  leam 
about  these  mternational  issues  now," 
she  says. 

Murray  says  councillors  can  "just  sit 
like  lumps"  working  only  on  issues  like 
Carleton's  lack  of  teaching  assistants  or 
they  can  take  a  stand  on  other,  perhaps 
international,  issues  like  apartheid. 

"If  it  matters  to  students,  I  think  it 
should  be  educational,"  she  says.  □ 


Grant  (faes  not  wm  i  definition. 
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NEWS 

Essay-writing  service  tempting  but  risky,  say  profs 


by  Aura  de  Witt 

Every  year  an  undetermined  number  of 
students  use  essay  writing  services  to  deal 
with  the  dreaded  term  paper  deadhne. 

At  a  cost  of  about  $15  per  page,  a 
Toronto  based  company,  Custom  Essay  Ser- 
vices, will  furnish  students  anywhere  in  the 
continent  with  original  essays  tailored  to 
individual  writing  styles  and  course  re- 
quirements. Prices  vary  slightly  according 
to  the  client's  level  of  study. 

According  to  company  manager  Derrik 
Sim.  the  essays  take  a  day  or  two  to  write, 
depending  on  the  length  and  sophistication 
required,  and  bring  in  A-  or  B+  grades,  on 
average. 

The  service,  started  at  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  Institute  by  Ray  Kennedy,  is 
now  in  its  13th  year,  and  is  staffed  with 
"intellectual  bohemians  who  work  fi'eelance," 
said  Sim.  A  number  of  his  employees  are 
ex-professors,  "some  of  them  with  eight 
degrees,"  he  added. 

Complete  confidentiality  is  guaranteed, 
and  the  service  boasts  a  90  per  cent  return 
rate  among  customers. 

But  the  temptation  for  an  easy  though 
expensive  way  around  writing  a  term  paper 
can  be  hazardous  to  a  student's  academic 
career. 

Carleton's  Siiro'wal  handbook  warns  a 
student  may  be  faced  with  "failure  or  even 
suspension  from  the  university"  if  he 
or  she  is  found  guilty  of  plagiarism. 

Carleton  Ombudsman  Jim  Kennelly 
stressed  the  seriousness  of  such  "blatant 
fraud"  but  said  he  doesn't  know  of  anyone  in 
Ottawa  offering  or  using  the  service. 

Although  16  Carleton  students  were 
caught  for  plagiarizing  last  year  and  seven 
have  been  caught  so  far  this  year,  no  one 


Students  with  nfwney  to  bum  can  get  a  ailor-made  term  paper  from  tf>e  Custom  Essay  ServiCT,  but  at  wh«  rostf 


has  ever  been  caught  presenting  one  of 
Sim's  essays,  said  Dean  of  Social  Sciences 
Dennis  Forcese. 

"I  haven't  come  across  it,"  he  said  but 
added  "it's  certainly  part  of  the  subculture, 
people  talk  about  it,  worry  about  it." 

Sim  said  he's  never  heard  of  anyone 
being  caught  in  university  with  one  of  his 
essays,  and  added,  a  manufactured  term 
paper  is  almost  impossible  to  detect. 

"It's  all  original,  so  unless  you  tell  him, 
the  prof  has  no  other  option  but  to  believe 
you.  There  are  a  lot  of  lazy  profs  out  there." 

But  occasionally  one  "smells  a  rat  if 


there  is  too  great  a  discrepancy  between  an 
exam  and  a  paper,"  said  Carieton  philoso- 
phy professor  Randal  Mariin.  He  said  he 
finds  the  idea  of  marketing  essays  "com- 
pletely immoral". 

Carleton  history  professor  Blair  Neatby 
agreed,  and  added  that  with  the  mass  of 
students  and  traditional  topics  for  papers, 
there  is  no  reliable  way  of  checking  the 
problem. 

Forcese  called  the  practice  "impossible 
to  police"  and  said  he  favors  a  system  where 
the  term  paper  is  only  one  part  of  the 
requirements  for  any  given  course.  He  noted 


the  high  volume  of  students  and  the  "anony- 
mous university  system"  may  have  helped 
create  an  opportunity  for  the  essay  writing 
business. 

Sim  also  blamed  the  university  system. 
"They  stick  400  students  people  in  a  psy- 
chology class ,  -  it's  a  large  factory  out 
there,  grinding  out  students. .  .there's  a 
chink  in  the  system." 

Sim  rationalized  the  service,  saying  "some 
rich  people  have  tutors,  and  if  you  can 
afford  it,  it's  a  business  choice."  □ 


Rep  seats  at  stake 


by  Wayne  Adam 

The  fate  of  at  least  two  CUSA  reps 
should  be  decided  at  tonight's  council  meeting. 

Lee  Tunstall  and  Blair  Dickerson,  both 
arts  and  social  science  reps,  are  in  danger  of 
losing  their  seats  because  they  have  not 
been  to  enough  council  meetings. 

The  CUSA  constitution  requires  repre- 
sentatives to  attend  or  send  a  proxy  to  at 
least  six  of  the  nine  previous  meetings  held 
this  year. 

Henry  Johnson,  CUSA  Executive  VP, 
said  Tunstall  and  Dickerson  do  not  meet 
those  requirements. 

He  said  council  can  now  declare  them 
"delinquent"  and  vacate  their  seats  if  17  of 
council's  33  members  decide  to  do  so.  Johnson 
said  exceptions  are  possible  if  the  reps 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  send  proxies  to 


meetings,  or  make  other  important  contri- 
butions to  council. 

But  neither  arts  rep  claimed  to  have 
done  either  of  these.  Dickerson  refused  to 
comment  on  the  possibility  of  being  tossed 
off  CUSA  council  and  Tunstall  said  she  has 
been  too  preoccupied  to  go  to  meetings. 

"I  have  a  very  busy  schedule.  1  have  a  lot 
of  school  work  to  concentrate  on,"  she  said. 

The  fourth-year  history  and  Spanish  ma- 
jor added  she  hasn't  had  time  to  think  about 
resigning  to  save  face  before  this  week's 
meeting. 

CUSA  VP  Administration  Alan  Mac- 
donald,  also  an  arts  rep,  said  Tunstall  and 
Dickerson  are  not  the  only  ones  who  may  be 
leaving.  "There's  several  people  who  are 
standing  in  arrears,"  he  said,  adding,  "We'll 
be  going  to  by-elections  soon."  □ 


■VEIL,  Hisrea  tErS-SHW-STODEMTJ-OOT-Of-WEIR-tfltHy' 
Mi  OWER  BRIGHT  IDEAS?'' 

U  of  C  invites  neo-Nazi 


by  Canadian  University  Press 

The  University  of  Calgary's  student  coun 
cil  has  reaffirmed  a  controversial  invitation 
to  the  leader  of  an  Alberta  white  suprema- 
cist group. 

Terry  Long,  head  of  the  Aryan  nations 
camp  outside  Caroline.  Alberta,  was  invited 
to  speak  Oct.  10  by  the  student  council's 
external  commission. 

Council  vice-president  Don  Kozak  said 
he  has  been  swamped  with  calls  and  visi- 
tors to  his  office  since  the  invitation  was 
made.  "I've  been  up  late  nights  thinking 
about  it,"  he  said. 

People  have  branded  the  commission 
and  its  members  racist  for  inviting  Long, 
said  Kozak.  But  the  invitation  was  "to  let 
people  see  the  ugliness  of  racism,"  he  added. 


"It's  not  just  ethnic  jokes— it's  horrible  and 
ugly^" 

Alison  Bowes,  one  of  the  organizers, 
said  a  visit  by  Long  is  needed  to  shock 
students  out  of  apathy.  "People  need  to  be 
offended  now  before  it  gets  more  compli- 
cated," she  said. 

Mike  Beaton,  who  actually  invited  Long, 
said  it  did  not  occur  to  the  commssion 
anyone  would  object.  "Having  (South  Afri- 
can embassador  Glenn)  Babb  on  campus 
last  year  did  more  to  help  the  anti-apartheid 
cause  on  campus  than  anything  the  commit- 
tee on  racism  ever  did,"  he  said.  ' 

But  Kozak  noted  the  Aryan  Nations  now 
have  Beaton's,  Bowes,  and  his  name  on  file. 
"I  don't  want  these  people  phoning  me,"  he 
said.  "I'm  scared."  □ 
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Full  esthetic 
services 
available 

216  BANK  STREET 

AT  NEPEAN  ST. 


20%offcuts  Mon-Wed. 
238-1161  /  238-1203 


(5* 


ROOM  53 1  UNCENfTRE 
CARLETON  UNIVERSITY 


LSAT 
GMAT 
Prep  Courses  for 

Oct.  18  GMAT 
Dec.  6  LSAT 

(416)  923-PREP 
1-800-387-5519 


Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police 


Gendarmerie  royale  . 
du  Canada  ! 


A  Challenging 
Future 

The  RCMP  is  lool<ing  tot  university 
graduates,  willing  to  commit  ttiemselves 
to  a  very  demanding  career  in  law 
enforcement  and  able  to  meet  ttie 
challenges  of  modern  day  police  work. 

•  Starting  salary  $28,122.00 

•  Six  months  rigorous  training  at  the  RCMP 
academy  (Regina,  Sask.) 

•  Comprehensive  benefits  package 
including  medical  and  dental  core 

•  Pension  plan 

You  may  apply  in  your  senior  year  by 
submitting  a  photocopy  of  the  following: 
Curriculum  vitae,  proof  of  age,  driver's 
license,  certificate  of  citizenship  if 
applicable,  to  the  nearest  RCIVIP 
detachment,  or  to; 

The  Commissioner 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
1200  Alto  Vista  Drive 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1A  0R2 


Canada 
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Business  meets  science 
in  university  research 


by  IVIicIiael  IVlacDonald  and  Laurel  Hyatt 

The  chronic  underfunding  that  has 
plagued  Ontario's  universities  over  the  past 
decade  is  a  "good  thing"  according  to  Carle- 
ton's  recently  hired  commercial  develop- 
ment officer  (CDO). 

Working  out  of  the  faculty  of  graduate 
studies  and  research,  Br^nko  Peteman  wants 
Ontario  universities  to  become  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  business  com- 
munity by  developing  agressive  marketing 
techniques  to  sell  university  inventions  and 
research. 

He  recognized  government  funding  to 
post-secondary  institutions  has  been  se- 
verely depleted,  but  he  said  "the  question  is 
whether  it's  a  good  or  a  bad  thing!' 

"Of  course  everyone  wants  more  money." 
he  said.  "By  eliminating  some  of  the  funding, 
the  government  is  saying  'be  more  innova- 
tive'. By  forcing  universities  to  be  more 
innovative. . .  I  think  that's  good." 

Combining  his  doctorate  in  science  with 
an  MBA.  Petemian  can  be  described  as  an 
administrative  hybrid  whose  main  task  is  to 
get  small  and  medium  sized  businesses  to 
spend  money  on  R&D  here  at  Carleton. 

Since  August  1,  Petemian  has  tried  to 
woo  professors  towards  "commercially  via- 
ble" projects.  However,  some  researchers 
do  not  share  Peterman's  enthusiasm  for 
private  contracts  and  agressive  marketing. 

The  chairperson  of  the  department  of 
physics,  Dr.  Mosur  Sundaresan,  said 
Petei-man  suggested  his  department  do  re- 
search on  fibre  optics  because  an  Ottawa 
firm  is  interested  in  developing  a  special 
lighting  system  for  indoor  gardeners. 
Sundaresan  said  the  research  would  be  far 
too  costly  "just  to  help  vegetables  grow  in 
the  basement;' 

The  primary  goal  of  the  physics  depart- 
ment, said  Sundaresan,  is  "academic  re- 
search." adding,  "industry  comes  second." 

Responding  to  Sundaresan's  complaints. 
Peterman  said  the  physics  department  is 
engaged  in  basic  research  and  is  "so  far 
ahead  of  its  time  that  you  won't  see  the 
commercial  viability  of  their  work  for  many 
years." 

While  the  physics  department  finds  lit- 
tle use  for  the  new  CDO's  ideas,  the  school 
of  industrial  design  has  embraced  Peterson's 
pro-business  philosophy. 

The  director  of  the  school,  Jacques  Giard, 
said  his  researchers  lack  the  time  and  the 
expertise  to  market  the  products  they  produce. 

"As  scientists  we  are  more  intersted  in 
research  than  marketing.  We  are  not  door- 
to-door  salesmen."  he  said. 

The  Ontario  government  will  provide 
three  years  of  funding  for  seven  CDO  posi- 
tions in  the  province.  Administered  through 
the  Innovation  Ontario  Corporation,  these 
new  private  sector  Hasons  have  also  been 
hired  at  Queen's,  Western,  Waterioo,  Guelph, 
l.akehead  and  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Fifteen  universities  have  used  provin- 
cial grants  to  hire  business  consultants  and 
til  set  up  regional  innovation  centres  to 
attract  lucrative  private  R&D  contracts, 
according  to  Peterman. 

Petemian  described  his  counterparts  as 
"real  entrepeneurs"  in  that  the  academic 
atmosphere  is  "not  the  best  environment" 
for  them. 

Even  though  groups  like  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students  (CFS)  and  the  Cana- 
dian Associations  of  Teachers  ( CAUT)  have 
warned  the  provincial  government  about 
the  dangers  of  shifting  the  funding  burden 
of  universities  to  the  private  sector,  the 
trend  continues  to  gather  steam  across  the 
country. 


CFS  chairperson  Tony  Macerollo  said 
the  federation  will  not  lobby  big  business 
for  more  money  because  they  would  expect 
more  job-related  training  rather  than  educa- 
tion for  its  own  sake. 

Peterman  shrugs  off  the  suggestion  aca- 
demic freedom  might  be  compromised  for 
the  sake  of  the  almighty  dollar 

"Essentially  my  function  is  not  to  force 
professors  to  do  applied  research.  Still,  this 
drive  to  applicability  might  change  their 
minds." 

Beyond  the  creation  of  the  province's 
CDOs,  the  federal  government  has  adopted 


Branko  Pammn,  Cariaon's  new  CDO 

a  similar  attitude  toward  post-secondary 
funding. 

During  a  meeting  with  CAUT,  Frank 
Oberie,  Minister  of  State  for  Science  and 
Technology,  suggested  federal  funds  should 
be  used  primarily  as  "leverage  to  bring 
about  greater  private  sector  participation" 
in  research  and  development. 

CAUT  President  Allan  Sharp  said  "Mr. 
Oberie  seemed  to  indicate  this  would  have 
to  be  done  without  any  increased  funding 
for  science.  Surely  any  realistic  policy  for 
Canada  has  to  address  the  issue  of  funding." 

Sharp  pointed  out  higher  education's 
share  of  research  spending  has  dropped 
from  26  per  cent  in  1 975  to  only  18  per  cent 
this  year.  Sharp  blamed  inadequate  funding 
of  the  three  federal  research  granting  coun- 
cils for  the  increased  reliance  on  business 
by  universities. 

After  a  decade  of  funding  cuts,  the 
ability  of  universities  to  pay  the  indirect 
cost  of  research  has  steadily  declined  and  is 
now  in  serious  doubt,  a  recent  bulletin  by 
the  association  said. 

As  provincial  contributions  to  education 
continue  to  nose-dive,  business  people  are 
not  the  only  ones  shouldering  the  growing 
costs  of  running  a  university.  Statistics  Ca- 
nada reports  universities  are  now  drawing 
twice  as  hiuch  money  for  operating  costs 
from  tuition  fees  than  10  years  ago.  On 
average,  tuition  fees  in  Canada  rose  7.2 
percent  in  1984/85,  while  provincial  grants 
rose  just  1.5  percent. 

Carieton's  CDO  said  he  feels  researchers 
in  Canada  have  come  to  rely  too  heavily  on 
the  government  funding  and  he  is  con- 
vinced private  business  involvement  will 
make  academics  more  responsible. 

"For  example,"  said  Peterman,  "there's 
a  professor  in  biology  who  wants  to  study  a 
type  of  mosquito  with  a  thousand  legs,  just 
because  he  is  unique.  I  would  like  him  to 
study  the  mosquitoes  that  bite  us."  □ 


Engineers  and  architects  divided  by  new  fifth  floor 


by  Ian  Blair 

A  desperate  need  for  more  engineering 
space  has  led  to  conflict  between  Carleton's 
architecture  and  engineering  students. 

A  fifth  floor  has  been  added  to  the 
architecture  building  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  engineering  students.  It  is  cun'ently  in 
the  final  stages  of  construction. 

The  drafting  rooms  and  computer  sys- 
tems labs  are  long  overdue  additions,  said 
David  Kerr,  an  engineering  graduate  stu- 
dent. Increased  enrollment  has  led  to  a 
massive  decrease  in  space  and  facilities  in 
the  Mackenzie  building.  "We've  even  lost 
our  lounge."  he  said. 

Architecture  students  are  sympathetic 
to  the  needs  of  the  engineers  but  feel  the 
answer  shouldn't  lie  in  their  school. 

"The  engineers  don't  bother  me  but  the 
whole  concept  of  this  building  has  changed," 
said  third-year  architecture  student  Steve 
Leahy. 

According  to  Leahy  the  school's  build- 
ing was  not  designed  for  a  fifth  floor.  "It  was 
designed  to  expand  outward,  not  upward. 
It's  a  corruption  of  what  we  are  taught 
here."  he  said. 

Cynthia  Henwood,  a  fifth-year  engineer- 


Students  have  funds  for  more  than  the  necessities 


lheiidliCMurebiiilitiigbefereaWtfilk»r™id()edfef  Cadaw 

For  fifth-year  architecture  student  Rob 
Ciccozzi,  the  new  floor  only  increases  the 
separation  between  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture students.  "It's  a  daily  visual  re- 
minder of  the  differences  between  us,"  he 
said.      Ciccozzi  also  said  that  the  new 


ing  student,  does  not  understand  the  archi 
tects'  complaints.  "It's  an  inconvenience  for 
them  now  but  they  will  get  it  back  when  we 
get  a  new  wing,"  said  Henwood. 

The  engineering  faculty  is  hoping  to 
have  a  new  building  within  five  years. 


floor  is  another  example  of  in  temal  conflicts 
which  plague  the  school.  The  problems 
came  to  a  head  in  May  when  the  school's 
director.  Alberto  Perez-Gomez,  resigned  cit- 
ing "bitter  personality  conflicts". 

Acting  director  Robert  Osier  said  he 
thinks  the  controversy  over  the  new  floor 
may  have  had  an  influence  on  Perez-Gomez's 
decision  to  leave. 

Osier  said  the  school  as  a  whole  objected 
to  the  new  floor.  Although  he  understands 
"  the  engineers'  need  for  space.  Osier  said 
"not  all  the  alternatives  were  adequately 
explored!" 

But  he  said  there  is  no  point  in  continu- 
ing the  debate.  "The  floor  is  now  a  fact. 
There  is  no  need  to  re-open  old  wounds 
from  an  old  battle.  It's  time  to  mend  the 
fences." 

The  school  of  architecture  is  part  of  the 
'  faculty  of  engineering  but  has  its  own  budget. 

The  new  floor  will  be  open  to  engineer- 
ing students  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

A  fourth-year  architecture  student  who 
asked  not  to  be  named  summed  up  the 
feelings  of  many  of  his  classmates.  "The 
new  floor  is  like  a  cancerous  growth.  Once  it 
starts  it's  impossible  to  stop:'  □ 


by  Jim  Day 

Is  the  "starving  student"  a  myth?  A 
recent  survey  conducted  by  The  Charlatan 
found  many  students  have  more  than 
enough  money  to  spend  on  the  necessi- 
ties, leaving  ample  funds  for  leisure  and 
social  events.  Students  say  the  real  prob- 
lem, which  probably  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  many  an  accountant,  is  budgeting. 
Rob  Szalas  sits  in  Rooster's  explaining  how 
he  will  finance  his  first  year  at  Carleton.  It 
does  not  take  him  long. 

"My  parents  are  paying  my  way,"  said 
Szalas. 

How  about  his  budget  plan  for  spending 
money?  He  does  not  have  one.  Welcome  to 
the  worid  of  student  budgeting  at  the  uni- 
versity level. 

In  The  Charlatan  survey,  two-thirds  of 
the  respondents  said  they  do  not  bother 
budgeting  at  all. 

The  100  students  surveyed  gave  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons  for  this  approach  to  personal 
economics.  Tracey  Knudsen,  for  instance, 
justified  not  having  a  budget  because  she  is 
"the  kind  of  person  who  just  spends  the 
money  I  have  until  it's  gone." 

Another  student,  Jonathan  Liberty,  said 
his  frugal  approach  to  spending  makes  a 
budget  unnecessary.  "I  don't  spend  money 
as  if  it  were  an  endless  amount.  I  moderate" 

Others  said  they  simply  feel  they  have 
enough  money  and  do  not  need  to  figure  out 
where  it  will  be  going  ahead  of  time.  Dave 
Mclntyre  is  one  such  case  who  said  he  has 
"money  coming  regularly  from  my  part- 
time  job  .  .  .  and  the  security  of  money  in 
the  bank." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  money  belt  are 
those  who  attempt  to  follow  some  sort  of 
budget.  Of  the  35  per  cent  of  students 
trying  to  adhere  to  a  budget,  most  listed 
expenses  like  rent,  tuition,  and  books  as 
major  drains  on  their  bank  accounts. 

David  Carter  breaks  down  his  expected 
costs  into  three  categories.  Annual  pay- 
ments like  tuition  come  first.  He  then  calcu- 
lates monthly  expenses  like  rent  and 
transportation,  and  works  the  rest  into  a 
weekly  allowance. 

While  a  good  budget  will  usually  keep  a 
student  from  financial  disaster,  some  find  it 
hard  to  follow  their  own  guidelines. 

Sandra  Pearson  "usually  underestimates 
the  'other'  expenses."  citing  social  activities 


as  a  primary  example.  She  said  she  writes 
up  a  budget  but  does  not  know  how  well  she 
will  abide  by  it. 

Among  the  students  who  are  making  an 
attempt  to  live  by  their  budget,  Hytham 
Khalil  wins  first  prize  for  most  novel  ap- 
proach. He  keeps  track  of  where  his  money 
is  being  spent  on  a  home  computer. 

Surprisingly.  Khalil  is  also  number  one 
in  another  category.  He  topped  the  list  of 
weekly  spending  on  social  activities  at  just 
under  $150. 

Khalil  was  one  of  11  students  who  said 
they  probably  will  spend  more  than  $70 
every  week  on  a  variety  of  entertainment. 
Thirty-three  students  said  they  expect  to 
spend  more  than  they  make  each  week  on 
leisure  alone. 

Not  surprisingly,  a  popular  leisure  acti- 
vity for  students  is  drinking.  Ninety-two 
per  cent  admitted  they  waste  too  much 
money  buying  alcoholic  beverages  in  the 
university.  Of  that  number,  13  percent  said 
they  shell  out  more  than  $30  each  week  for 
this  consuming  habit. 

But  the  numbers  are  not  all  discourag- 
ing. Thirty-five  per  cent  of  those  surveyed 
said  they  plan  to  cut  down  spending  on 
leisure  activities.  Most  said  they  would 
drink  less  alcohol  to  save  money  during  the 
year. 

Other  big  money  gobblers  for  students 
included  smoking,  taking  taxis,  excessive 
shopping,  university  meals,  gas,  parking 
and  dating. 

For  students  having  troubles  budgeting, 
Carol  Fleck,  Director  of  Student  Awards 
offered  a  successful  solution. 

Fleck  said  the  process  is  a  lot  easier  than 
most  people  think,  and  a  major  in  math  or 
economics  is  not  necessary.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  a  few  calculations  and  some  disci- 
pline, she  said. 

First,  a  student  must  total  all  their  re- 
sources, including  OSAP,  part-time  income, 
and  parental  assistance.  Then  they  should 
assess  whatever  expenses  will  be  incurred. 

The  problem,  said  Fleck,  is  students 
often  do  not  allow  for  expenses  outside  of 
fixed  costs  like  books  and  tuition.  Some  of 
the  expenses  commonly  under-estimated 
include  oil  heating  bills,  rent  share  increases 
because  of  roomates  who  move  out 
unexpectedly,  library  fees  and  fines,  and 
dentist's  bills,  all  of  which  are  not  covered 
by  OSAP. 


Fleck  said  another  common  problem 
occurs  when  a  student  pays  half  of  his/her 
tuition  in  September,  and  then  forgets  to 
keep  enough  on  hand  for  the  second  install- 
ment due  in  January.  In  order  to  avoid  this, 
she  suggested  paying  tuition  in  one  lump 
sum.  Students  will  also  avoid  an  extra  $22 
charge  if  they  pay  at  once,  she  said. 


Students  wishing  to  avoid  similar  plights 
can  book  a  meeting  with  a  budget  counsel- 
lor in  the  awards  office  located  in  room  202 
of  the  Administration  building.  The  service 
counsels  about  30  students  daily  this  time 
of  year,  and  is  booked  solid  for  the  next  two 
weeks.  □ 


Budgeting:  a  student  survey 


1.  How  did  the  following  live  up  to  your  expectations? 

More  Expensive 

Less  Expensive 

Ahout  WJiat  1 

Expected 

Books:  43% 

15% 

42% 

Residence:  13% 

8% 

79% 

Transport:  35% 

9% 
7% 

56% 

Tuition:  29% 

64% 

Food:  23% 

7% 

70% 

2.  How  did  you  pay  for  tuition? 

(Some  answered  in  more  than  one  category) 

Loan:  21% 

Grant: 

11% 

Parents:  35% 

Summer  Job: 

63% 

3.  How  did  you  plan  to  pay  your  expenses  through  the  year? 

Loan:  5% 

Grant: 

211. 

Part-time  Job:  59% 

Sax'ings: 

25'!ii 

Parents'  Loan:  2% 

Parent  Help: 

23%. 

4.  Do  yoii  keep  a  budget? 

Yes:  35% 

No: 

5.  How  do  you  waste  your  money  at  university? 

Video  or  pool  games: 

10% 

Junk  food 

65% 

Beer  and  Liquor 

92% 

Other  (cigarettes,  gas.  etc.) 

39% 

No  money  wasted 

3% 

6.H0W  much  do  you  waste  each  week? 

$0  3% 

$51-90 

13% 

$0-20  37% 

$90- 

3% 

21-50  ■M% 
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What  is  the 

Peer  Counselling 
Centre 


it's  a  place  where: 


1^  someone  will  listen  lo  you 
I/"  you  can  talk  in  privacy  with  an  objective  fellow  student 

you  are  assured  confidentiality 
1^  you  can  be  referred  to  other  campus  or  community  services 
ly"  you  can  buy  condoms  &  foam  at  wholesale  prices 
1^  you  can  find  a  tutor  or  register  as  one 
>^  you  can  get  info  from  our  library 
1^  you  can  feel  comfortable 
<^  no  appointment  is  needed  and  it's  free 


Open  Mon.  to  Thurs.  9am-7pm,  Fri.  9am-4:30pm 
 564-7476,  Rm.  316  Unicentre  


lAXTEg 


ALL  YOU  CAN  EAT  PASTA  $4.95 
Lasagna,  spaghetti 
cannaloni,  ravioli 

SHRIMP ea. 


TUESDAY 

5-lOpm 


WEDNESDAY 

5-12  am 


"CHICKEN  WINGS 
15Cea. 

Thursday  5-1:00  am 
1^  Saturday  8-12:00 


Live  Entertainment  Thursday  to  Saturday 
(NO  COVER) 

10  %  Discount  with  CUID  on  all  regular  price  food  items. 
1344  Bonk  St.  (At  Riverside) 
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Feds  offer  student  forum 


by  Mike  Park 

The  iVluIroney  goveniment  announced  plans 
to  create  a  "national  forum  on  post-secondary 
education"  in  last  week's  throne  speech 
opening  the  35th  session  of  parliament. 

The  forum  has  been  slated  for  "early 
next  year".  But  with  few  concrete  details 
available,  the  opposition  was  quick  to  criti- 
cize the  government's  gesture  as  meaning- 
less and  unnecessary. 

"It's  extremely  tiring  to  hear  govern- 
ments give  the  same  non-solutions  to  the 
problems  of  post-secondary  education  in 
this  country  year  after  year."  said  Howard 
McCurdy,  former  NDP  education  critic. 

McCurdy  questioned  the  Conservative's 
approach  to  post-secondary  education  when 
they  "initiate  a  forum  to  study  it  but  at  the 
same  time  cut  $2  billion  from  the  EPF 
(Established  Programs  Financing)."  EPF 
payments,  or  transfer  payments,  are  made 
by  the  federal  government  to  the  provinces 
for  use  in  health  care  and  education. 

Roland  de  Comeille,  Liberal  critic  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  said  he  was  "not  im- 
pressed one  fraction  with  the  throne  speech 
dealing  witli  post-secondary  education.  ,  and 
I  doubt  that  Canadians  will  be  either." 

De  Comeille  is  currently  leading  a  Lib- 
eral task  force  on  post  secondary  education 
that  is  asking  for  submissions  from  student 
and  education  groups  across  the  country. 
The  task  force  will  present  its  findings  to 
the  Liberal  party  at  its  national  convention, 
to  be  held  in  Ottawa  next  month. 

The  $2  billion  cut  to  the  transfer  pay- 
ments is  seen  by  many  as  the  major  prob- 
lem facing  universities,  especially  in  Ontario. 

Dr  Alan  Earp,  President  of  Brock  Uni- 
versity and  chairman  of  the  Council  of 


Ontario  Universities  (COU)  called  the  orob-    ''""ow  rhetoric." 

^^^^  t^^:  .  :  ...  .       ,  D.,*].  


Windsor  was  sued  for  failure  to  provide  hot 
water  to  residence  students. 

Earp  also  reported  the  presence  of  a 
"brain  drain"  as  more  and  more  university 
professors  head  south  of  the  border  in  search 
of  higher  paying  jobs. 

The  COU  report  noted  "Ontario  was  last 
place  among  the  provinces  in  terms  of 
grants  per  student,"  adding  "the  scale  of  the 
assistance  need  is  staggering."  It  said  the 
government  has  only  given  Canadian  uni- 
versities $39  million  of  a  total  of  $3.25 
billion  the  universities  actually  need. 

Other  groups,  such  as  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers,  and  the 
Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Canada,  have  recommended  a  new  govern- 
ment approach,  including  such  changes  as  a 
parliamentary  committee  on  post-secondary 
education,  or  a  separate  ministry  in  charge 
of  colleges  and  universities. 

They  also  recommended  an  acceptable 
federal-provincial  agreement  be  negotiated, 
a  view  shared  by  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Students  (CFS). 

The  CFS,  however,  is  cautiously  opti 
mistic  about  the  new  government  forum 
Federation  researcher  Jean  Wright  said  the 
CFS  expects  to  be  invited  to  the  forum  and 
hopes  a  large  student  representation  will  be 
present. 

She  said  CFS  enthusiasm  for  the  forum 
will  depend  on  the  format,  details  of  which 
are  unavailable.  Wright  added  the  CFS 
considers  the  forum  a  first  step  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  post-secondary  education 
But  this  is  not  the  first  forum_  on  post- 
secondary  education  said  McCurdy,  "and 
we  don't  need  another  one." 

De  Corneille  agreed  saying  it  was  "more 


lenis  facing  universities  "the  result  of  more 
than  a  decade  of  underfunding  by  our  fed- 
eral and  provincial  governments." 

In  a  report  to  the  COU  on  April  15,  Earp 
said  underfunding  was  causing  Brock  Uni- 
versity to  sell  land  to  pay  for  science  labs. 

In  another  incident,  the  University  of 


Both  men  criticized  the  government  for 
ignoring  the  obvious  funding  problem  and 
viewed  the  forum  as  a  stall  tactic.  Said 
McCurdy,  "the  government  is  going  to  have 
a  forum  rather  than  implement  what  every- 
one else  who  has  ever  looked  at  the  question 
has  recommended."  □ 


Student  council  decides  not 
take  a  stand  at  U  of  Alberta 


by  Canadian  University  Press 

The  University  of  Alberta  student  coun- 
cil has  reaffii-med  its  stand  not  to  take 
stands. 

At  a  council  meeting  Sept.  16,  a  motion 
that  would  have  had  the  students'  union 
"endorse  abolition  of  apartheid"  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  23  to  10. 

"i  didn't  take  the  vote  as  seeing  any 
council  members  supporting  apartheid;  I'm 
sure  no  council  supports  apartheid,"  said 
vice-president  external  Michael  Hunter,  who 
introduced  the  motion. 

"Council  is  wary  of  the  international 
arena  because  they've  had  their  hands  burnt 
before,"  Hunter  said,  without  elaborating 
on  the  statement. 

Council  voted  in  August  1985  to  drop 
the  South  African  products  boycott  from  its 
building  policy  Companies  with  interests  in 
South  Africa,  including  Carting  O'Keefe 


and  Rothman's.  were  banned  from  Student 
Union  Building  vending  machines  and 
cabarets. 

Students  later  voted  in  a  February  1986 
referendum  to  drop  the  entire  Building  Code. 
The  code  banned  "sexist,  racist  and  other- 
wise offensive  material  or  performances" 
from  the  building. 

Hunter,  whose  original  motion  was  to 
support  "those  student  organizations  which 
work  toward  a  peaceful  abolition  of  apart- 
heid" before  it  was  amended,  seemed  unde- 
cided how  large  a  scope  he  thought  council 
should  speak  on. 

"I  want  to  concentrate  on  domestic  poli- 
tics," he  said.  "We  try  to  stay  on  things  that 
affect  our  students  on  a  direct  level.  But  can 
you  say  that  international  matters,  like  arms 
control  for  example,  don't  ultimately  affect 
students  here?  No." 

Hunter  suggested  council  should  con- 
duct  a  referendum  on  the  issue.  □ 


TAs  lend  a  hand  to  fledgling  unions  in  third  world 


by  Ariela  Freidmann 

Carleton's  teaching  and  research  assis- 
tants will  be  deducting  one  cent  per  hour 
from  each  member's  paycheque  and  plac- 
ing the  money  in  an  International  Develop- 
ment Fund  (IDF). 

Doug  Kropp,  the  president  of  the  TA's 
union,  CUPE  2323,  said  the  union  hopes  to 
raise  between  $2,000  and  $2,500  from  its 
900  members,  with  an  average  of  $2.60 
deducted  per  person  for  the  year.  However, 
Kropp  said  TA's  and  research  assistants 
can  opt  out  of  donating  to  the  fund. 


'IDF  will  allow 
Canadian  unions 
to  create  linkages 
with  trade  unions 
in 

developing  countries 


With  the  money  raised.  CUPE  will  do- 
nate half  to  the  KMU,  which  is  the  May  First 
iVIovement  in  the  Philippines,  and  half  to 
the  Chilean  Association  of  Professional 
Educators. 

Money  for  the  KMU  will  be  used  to 
employ  and  house  one  full-time  labor  orga- 
nizer and  his  or  her  family  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Kropp  estimated  the  cost  at  $50  a 
month. 

The  money  CUPE  donated  to  Chile  will 
be  used  to  rebuild  a  communications  centre 
that  was  destroyed  by  the  military,  said 
Kropp.  The  centre  was  used  to  train 
Chilean  teachers  how  to  organize  unions. 

Following  the  collective  agreement  be- 
tween CUPE  and  the  university,  the  dona- 
dons  for  both  foreign  unions  will  be  channelled 
through  registered  Canadian  charity 
organizations. 

The  KMU  will  receive  its  monthly  pay- 
ments from  the  TA  union  through  the 
Canada-Asia  Working  Group,  a  coalition  of 
Canadian  church  groups  working  on  Asian 
development  projects. 

Oxfam  will  coordinate  the  Chilean  dona- 
tion as  part  of  the  Clean  Hands  Solidarity 
Project,  a  three-year-old  communications 
network  organized  by  Oxfam  to  increase 


ApcnnyforevwyhourwortodbyTAswillgolohelpgtaMish  unions  in  Chite  and  the  Philippines. 


contact  between  Canadian  and  Chilean  unions. 

Kropp  said  Carleton's  TA  union  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  contribute  to  the  Clean 
Hands  project  or  to  donate  part  of  its  mem- 
bers' wages  to  foreign  unions. 

A  public  relations  officer  in  CUPE's 
national  office,  Tracy  Morey,  agreed  Carle- 
ton's unit  is  "probably  the  firsf'of  31  cam- 


development  fund. 

Kropp  said  the  KMU  and  the  Chilean 
union  were  "quite  pleased"  with  the  dona- 
tion. The  IDF  will  also  allow  Canadian 
unions  to  "create  linkages  with  trade  unions 
in  developing  countries,"  and  Kropp  added, 
"It's  an  educational  proces.s  for  us  as  well." 
CUPE  members  chose  which  unions  to 


pus  unions  to  start  an  international    donate  the  money  to  and  voted  on  Sept.  30 


in  favor  of  KMU  and  the  Chilean  union.  "It 
was  our  membership  that  decided  on  it.  Our 
membership  voted  on  it  and  agreed  to  it  in  a 
democratic  fashion."  said  Kropp. 

So  far.  only  four  members  of  the  union 
have  opted  out  of  donating  to  the  fund. 
"Most  people  think  it  is  a  good  cause  and  it's 
worth  while,"  said  Kropp.  □ 


Free  phones  lose  directory  assistance 


by  Chris  Garbott 

Students  using  the  free  phones  in  Carle- 
ton's Unicentre  will  have  to  let  their  fingers 
do  the  walking  when  trying  to  get  phone 
numbers  from  now  on. 

The  three  phones,  located  in  Baker  lounge, 
are  no  longer  offering  the  directory  assis- 
tance (411)  service. 

CUSA  had  the  service  removed  for  eco- 
nomical reasons,  said  business  manager 
Doug  Saveland. 

"When  people  would  phone  41 1 ,  it  would 
cost  us  money  each  time,"  said  Saveland. 
Every  time  someone  called  the  service  from 
one  of  the  free  phones,  CUSA  was  charged 
60  cents.  Use  of  the  4 1 1  service  was  costing 
the  students'  association  between  $50  and 
$80  per  month  per  phone,  Saveland  said. 
Last  year,  the  cost  of  providing  the  service 
was  nearly  $2,000. 

When  a  caller  dials  411,  and  requests 
infonnation  found  in  the  phone  book,  the 
telephone  is  charged.  Calls  to  411  for  num- 
bers not  readily  available  in  the  book  are 
without  charge. 

Without  the  411  option,  local  calls  can 
be  made  from  the  free  phones  now  with  the 
help  of  phone  books,  assuming  they  are 
available. 

But  early  this  week,  there  were  no  books 
in  the  area.  The  only  phone  books  in  the 
lounge  were  attached  to  pay  phones,  lo- 
cated across  from  the  free  phones. 

Saveland  was  quick  to  promise  they 
would  be  restored. 

"They  ought  to  be  there  if  we  are  not 
providing  the  411  service,"  he  said. 

One  of  the, main  problems  with  the 
books  is  they  are  the  subject  to  "considera- 
ble vandalism",  Saveland  said.  "People  rip 
the  pages  out!' 

The  removal  of  the  directory  service 
was  made  possible  when  the  old  prefix  of 
23 1  for  all  of  Carleton  was  scrapped  in  favor 
of  a  "more  high-tech"  prefix  of  564. 

The  new  prefix,  installed  in  August  of 
last  year,  provided  for  such  conveniences  as 


call  forwarding  in  the  administrative  and 
faculty  offices.  It  also  included  a  function, 
made  available  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  school  year,  which  could  delete  the 
411  service  from  certain  phones. 

The  free  phones  were  installed  in  1982, 
and  a  phone  for  the  handicapped  was  added 
in  1983.  All  three  phones  had  the  411 
,  services  until  this  year. 
I  Numerous  incidents  of  vandalism  since 
"  the  phones  were  installed  have  cost  CUSA  a 
I  great  deal  of  money,  Saveland  said,  but  he 
I  added  they  are  here  to  stay. 
"      "We're  not  expecting  to  pull  them"  □ 


finding  that  number  won't  be  so  easy  anymore. 


CompuSci  demand  falls 


by  Derek  Raymaker  with  CUP  files 

Once  the  hottest  discipline  on  many 
campuses,  computer  science  enrollment  has 
dropped  considerably,  much  to  the  relief  of 
professors  and  administrators  across  the 
country. 

Enrollment  has  dropped  as  much  as  15 
per  cent  in  some  universities  and  adminis- 
trators believe  this  trend  will  allow  educa- 
tional quality  in  the  field  to  improve  and  will 
enable  them  to  plan  more  effectively. 

Due  to  the  demand  for  computer  literacy 
in  the  work  force,  students  from  all  disci- 
plines have  invaded  the  faculty  in  recent 
years, 

The  result  has  been  severe  crowding, 
overworked  staff  and  limited  equipment 
and  resources  in  computer  science  depart- 
ments across  the  country. 

Although  this  enrollment  trend  comes 
as  a  welcome  surprise  to  many  computer 
science  departments,  enrollment  in  Carle- 
ton's school  of  computer  science  has  not 
decreased  at  all. 

John  Pugh,  the  school's  director,  said 
100  first  year  positions  were  were  offered 


this  year  and  105  students  were  eventually 
enrolled,  one  less  than  last  year. 

"We  have  a  limited  enrollment  program 
at  Carleton.  There  was  no  real  statistical 
drop  in  enrollment  from  last  year."  said 
Pugh. 

Mike  Shepherd,  computing  science  di- 
rector at  Dalhousie  University  in  Halifax, 
said  about  15  per  cent  fewer  students  en- 
rolled this  year. 

At  the  Universities  of  Waterloo  and 
Alberta  there  are  more  spots  available  in 
computer  science  programs  than  students 
to  fill  them.  Waterloo  lowered  its  grade 
standard  for  qualifying  students  and  is  still 
incurring  an  enrollment  drop. 

Professor  Pugh  said  he  is  aware  enroll- 
ment is  dropping  at  other  computer  science 
departments,  but  said  he  is  unable  to  ex- 
plain it. 

"It  is  a  strange  phenomenon,"  said  Pugh, 
"because  the  job  market  is  still  very  strong 
for  graduates  with  a  computing  background!' 

According  to  Pugh,  unlike  at  other  uni- 
versities, resources  and  equipment  at  Carle- 
ton are  in  good  supply.  1^ 
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Voyageur  offer  confusing 


Voya^r's  sea  iaie:  ire  students  bang  qkeii  for  i  ridej 


by  Ken  Warren 

Students  should  check  first  before  buying 
"discount"  bus  packages  from  Voyageur 
Colonial. 

An  advertisement  appearing  in  several 
campus  newspapers  claims  students  can 
"save  up  to  1/3  off  our  regular  return  tick- 
ets". But  Voyageur  is  basing  its  return 
discount  offers  on  regular  one-way  fares  not 
regular  return. 

A  'discount'  package  of  six  one-way 
tickets  to  (and  from)  Toronto  costs  $180.30, 
or  $60. 10  for  each  round  trip.  This  package 
IS  advertised  as  a  15  per  cent  discount. 

But  regular  roundtrip  tickets  to  Toronto, 
which  can  be  bought  and  used  any  day  of 


the  week  but  Friday,  are  $49.95  each,  more 
than  $10.00  below  the  'discount'  fare. 

The  fares  in  question  are  not  only  appli 
cable  to  Toronto,  but  to  all  destinations  in 
Ontario  and  to  Montreal,  (see  below) 

Package  deals  of  ten  tickets,  which  Voya 
geur  claims  is  a  25  per  cent  discount,  yield 
prices  closer  to  the  usual  return  ticket  fares 
but  do  not  amount  to  a  discount. 

When  asked  why  Voyageur  uses  the 
one-way  fares  for  comparison,  Paul  Beaudry 
operations  official,  said  it  is  "our  regular 
tanff  price,  the  price  we  are  taxed  on  by  the 
government." 

Beaudry  added  the  rate  charged  on  non 
discount  return  tickets,  available  for  use  six 
days  a  week,  is  also  a  "special  offer".  □ 


every  day  but 

package  of  6; 

package  of  10 

Fri.  return 

15%  off 

25%  off 

TORONTO 

$49.95 

$180.30 

$265.00 

(60.10) 

(53.00) 

MONTREAL 

$24.70 

$85.20 

$125.50 

(28.00) 

(25.00) 

KINGSTON 

$23.30 

$94.90 

$125.50 

(31.60) 

(25.00) 

package  of  14 
33%  off 

$330.40 
(47.20) 

$156.10 
(22.30) 

$173.60 
(24.80) 


(figures  in  brackets  are  per  one  return  trip.) 


Student  aid  campaign  issue 


by  Canadian  University  Press 

Financial  aid  will  be  the  most  important 
student  issue  in  Oct.  22  British  Columbia 
election,  predicted  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Students  (CFS). 

Pacific  region  executive  officer  Stephen 
Scott  said  the  CFS  will  lobby  to  reinstate 
the  grant  program  abolished  in  1984  by  the 
Social  Credit  government. 

He  said  the  present  all-loan  system  is  a 
barrier  to  low  and  middle  income  students. 
"There  is  no  incentive  for  them  to  come  to 
.university  Post-secondary  education  is  now 
only  open  to  people  with  good  paying  jobs 
or  wealthy  families" 

The  average  debt  load  for  a  University 
of  British  Columbia  student  graduating  this 
year  has  skyrocketed  to  $15,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $12,000  since  1984. 

Students  who  borrow  the  maximum  loan 
amount  for  a  four-year  period  face  a  debt  of 
$.52,000,  including  interest  payments. 
The  Socreds  eliminated  the  grants  por- 


tion of  the  provincial  student  assistance 
program  in  1984. 

"The  government's  idea  was  to  help 
more  people  at  lower  cost  when  they  elimi- 
nated the  program,"  said  UBC's  student 
President  Simon  Sashadri.  "But  are  we 
really  helping  students  by  sending  them 
into  that  much  debt?" 

But  post-secondary  education  minister 
Kuss  Fraser  said  his  governient  has  ad- 
dressed the  state  of  student  aid  and  it  is  the 
federal  government's  loan  remissions  scheme 
that  should  be  improved. 

"None  of  us  want  students  to  graduate 
with  high  debt  loads,"  he  said. 

Both  the  Liberals  and  New  Democrats 
have  vowed  to  return  the  grants  program. 

NUl'  post-secondary  education  critic 
Lome  Nicholsen  said  the  rate  of  defaulting 
loans  is  a  "time  bomb"  for  the  Socreds 
Students  are  going  into  personal  bank- 
ruptcy under  the  current  system  It's  a 
major  deterrent  to  people  who  want  an 
education,"  Nicholsen  said.  □ 


WEEDING  OUT 
ILLITERACY 

Professors  use  literacy  tests 
to  find  students  who  can't 
read  or  write 


by  Lisa  Wright 

"Fifty  years  ago,  if  you  slipped  through  the 
school  system  untouched,  you  went  and 
got  a  job.  In  1986.  if  you  slipped  through 
the  school  system  with  very  few  skills, 
you  hit  the  unemployment  rolls." 

-Jack  Pierpont 

They  could  see  the  blackboard,  but 
they  could  not  understand  what 
was  on  it. 
They  sat  unnoticed  at  the  back  of  the 
class  while  the  others  learned. 

They  did  not  get  any  extra  help  or 
;  attention  outside  of  the  classroom,  but 
they  were  passed  on  to  the  next  grade 
anyway.  And  the  next. 

"They"  are  functionally  illiterate.  And 
in  Canada,  they  are  four  million  strong. 

Functionally  illiterates  are  one  step 
shy  of  total  illiteracy.  The  total  illiterate 
cannot  read  or  write  anything  in  his  or  her 
native  language.  Such  a  person  cannot 
even  read  a  street  sign  or  endorse  a  cheque. 
Reading  and  writing  are  as  foreign  as 
another  language. 

For  one  million  Canadians,  their  native 
language  is  foreign  because  of  the  liter- 
acy barrier. 

Functional  illiterates  also  have  difficulty 
in  our  literate  society.  One  category  of 
the  functionally  illiterate  includes  people 
who  can  read  but  can't  write  or  vice 
versa.  For  instance,  a  person  may  be  able 


to  understand  street  signs  but  might 
use  the  letter  "X"  in  place  of  a  signature. 

A  second  category  of  functionally  illit- 
erates can  be  found  in  our  institutes  of 
'higher  learning',  colleges  and  universities. 

Professors  are  complaining  that  many 
students  lack  the  basic  grammar  and 
comprehension  skills  they  need  to  perform 
well  in  their  courses.  They  say  some 
students  have  trouble  expressing  themselves 
in  an  essay,  while  others  cannot  consis- 
tently form  a  complete  sentence. 

The  problem  has  only  recently  been 
publicly  acknowledged  by  professors 
and  administrators  who  are  attempting  to 
rectify  it.  But  they  are  facing  a  formida- 
ble task,  because  before  they  start  helping 
students  who  are  functionally  illiterate, 
they  must  first  find  them. 

Professors  say  a  lot  of  students  don't 
look  for  help;  they  wait  until  it  comes  to 
them,  via  a  professor,  teaching  assistant 
or  smart  friend,  [n  general,  they  say 
students  need  their  academic  weaknesses 
pointed  out  because  nobody  did  so  in 
the  past. 

Enter  the  literacy  test.  It  is  the  contro- 
versial method  devised  by  university 
and  college  professors  supposedly  to  weed 
out  the  capable  from  the  incapable. 
Only  a  few  universities  have  tried  a  man- 
datory literacy  test  on  first-year  students 
and  Carleton  hasn't  been  one  of  them. 

"We're  skeptical  about  what  good  it 


does."  says  professor  Alan  McLay,  chair- 
person of  Carleton's  English  department. 
"Not  many  of  us  are  convinced  that  a 
required  remedial  writing  course  should 
be  introduced  (for  those  who  need  help)!' 
He  says  the  student's  testing  day  could  be 
"an  off  day"  or  the  student  could  be  in  a 
bad  mood,  which  would  contribute  to  a 
low  test  score. 

"The  problem  is,"  says  McLay,  "if  you 
give  a  literacy  test,  you  have  to  help 
them  (the  students).  That  could  be  very 
expensive."  McLay  says  the  idea  of 
mandatory  literacy  testing  was  proposed 
in  the  Senate  last  year,  with  an  esti- 
mated price  tag  of  $100,000. 

Although  McLay  has  "no  intention  of 
establishing  a  literacy  test  on  a  massive 
scale"  at  Carieton.  he  has  overseen  the 
first  comprehension  test  given  to  Cade- 
ton's  first-year  engineering  students. 

Gil  Hartley,  the  associate  dean  of  engi- 
neering, calls  the  20-minute  test  "a 
writing  sample"  because  it  does  not  follow 
the  format  of  a  general  literacy  test. 
The  288  first-year  engineers  were  asked 
to  "express  an  opinion"  rather  than 
answer  50  questions  on  grammar. 

"It  was  not  a  placement  test  at  all," 
says  Hartley.  "The  students  were  told 
there  were  no  academic  consequences  at 
all!'  The  test  was  not  given  at  registra- 
tion but  in  an  engineering  tutorial.  Hartley 
says  he  wanted  the  writing  sample  "kept 
out  of  registration"  because  it  would  have 
seemed  "a  negative  aspect"  to  those 
applying  for  the  engineering  program. 

The  results  of  the  test,  written  four 
weeks  ago,  are  not  in  yet.  Hartley  says 
it  will  not  be  marked  but  that  each  student 
with  an  obvious  writing  problem  will  be 
given  advice  in  a  letter. 

The  engineering  faculty  decided  to 
start  testing  this  year  because  "we  have 
had  some  students  with  difficulties  writ- 
ing lab  reports."  says  Hartley.  "The 
visa  students  obviously  have  problems, 
but  so  do  the  Canadian  students. 

"Engineers  have  to  be  communicative. 
They  are  not  just  going  to  sit  in  a 
corner  with  a  hacksaw.  They  have  to  be 
able  to  sell  ideas,"  he  adds.  "If  we 
found  out  that  people  need  help,  then 
some  good  has  come  out  of  it." 

McLay  says  Canadian  students  who 
don't  do  well  on  the  test  are  advised  to 
get  help  from  the  writing  tutorial  service, 
while  foreign  students  can  get  help 
I  from  the  ESL  (English  as  a  Second  Lan- 
3  guage)  course.  McLay  says  another 
g  option  is  English  18.105,  a  first-year  writ- 
j  ing  and  language  course  which  teaches 
students  effective  writing  skills. 

That  is  the  extent  of  Carieton's  assis- 
tance to  its  so-called  'illiterates'. 

But  the  writing  tutorial,  located  in 
Paterson  Hall,  "is  not  a  program  for 
illiterates,"  says  Beryl  Wightman,  secre- 
tary for  the  tutorial.  "It's  an  individual 
service.  We  get  students  straight  from 
high  school  to  adults  coming  back.  It 
takes  in  everyone."  she  says,  "including 
those  who  have  the  A  and  want  to  get 
the  A  plus." 

"I  think  what  is  usually  meant  by 
literacy  is  the  basic  ability  to  handle  the 
mechanics  of  the  language,"  says  profes- 
sor Aviva  Freedman.  head  of  the  tuto- 
rial. "The  students  we  see  have  no  problems 
in  this  area.  They  have  problems  on  a 
different  level. 

"In  high  school,  they  (the  students 
who  go  to  the  tutorial)  were  not  taught 
to  go  through  the  writing  process.  They 
come  here  to  work  through  ideas,"  says 
Freedman. 

She  says  the  tutorial  assists  "several 
hundred  students  per  year  (and)  most 
come  on  a  voluntary  basis". 

Of  the  grammar  tests  given  to  first- 
year  students  at  some  universities,  lin- 
guistics professor  Freedman  says  she  has 
"not  seen  an  effective  one  yet." 

"I  could  write  a  test  where  half  the 
faculty  would  fail,"  she  says.  "The  point 
is,  it's  very,  very  hard  to  write  a  good  test 
of  this  kind.  You  have  to  know  a  tre- 


mendous amount  about  the  language  in 
order  to  do  well." 

Literacy  test  results  in  1985  across  the 
counby  support  Freedman's  observations. 
At  the  University  of  Alberta,  40  per  cent 
of  first-year  students  failed  the  adminis- 
tration's literacy  test,  and  25  per  cent 
failed  a  similar  test  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Failure  rates  at  community  col- 
leges were  even  higher. 

In  1986.  in  its  first  year  of  mandatory 
literacy  testing.  Hamilton's  McMaster 
University  had  a  failure  rate  of  42  per 
cent.  And  57  per  cent  of  the  students 
who  took  the  test  for  a  second  time  this 
month  failed  again.  The  multiple  choice 
quiz  tested  the  students"  grammar,  vocab- 
ulary, clarity  and  organization.  Over 
1,000  students  took  the  test  in  August. 
Some  faculties,  like  engineering,  require 
students  pass  it  before  entering  second 
year.  Students  going  into  the  McMaster 
business  program  did  the  worst  with  only 
46  per  cent  passing,  while  90  per  cent 
who  entered  the  new  bachelor  of  arts  and 
science  program  passed. 

Freedman  says  "any  tester  worth  their 
salt  would  know  that  if  almost  50  per 
cent  failed,  then  it  had  to  do  with  the  test." 
But  spokespei-sons  for  McMaster  claim 
the  test  did  not  require  a  great  deal  of  skill 
or  intelligence  to  pass. 

The  University  of  Ottawa  has  added  a 
new  twist  to  its  basic  literacy  test.  It  is 
still  a  standard,  50-question  test  of  nouns, 
verbs,  prepositions,  style  and  the  like, 
but  it  does  not  end  in  the  40  minutes 
allotted  to  complete  it.  It  is  a  test  to  see 
which  two  of  four  courses  in  grammar  and 
writing  the  student  must  take  in  order 
to  complete  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  The 
literacy  test.  then,  is  basically  a  place- 
ment test. 

"Students  have  different  levels  of  ex- 
perience in  grammar."  says  professor 
Frank  Tiemey,  chairman  of  the  University 
of  Ottawa's  English  department.  "Some 
need  more  help  than  others.  This  test 
gives  us  a  better  indication  of  the  stu- 
dents' ability." 

The  University  of  Ottawa  is  in  I'ts 
second  year  of  such  testing.  Tiemey 
says  it  has  been  working  well  because 
"it's  not  a  question  of  passing  or 
failing— no  student  fails  this  test.  What 
we  have  is  a  degree  of  success  which 
helps  us  determine  which  course  is  best 
suited  for  the  students'  needs." 

"Universities  across  Canada  all  recog- 
nize the  need  for  grammar,  composition 
and  writing  training  for  undergrads,"  says 
Tiemey. 

But  is  the  blame  for  illiteracy  being 
passed  back  to  the  secondary  schools? 
If  it  is.  it  is  not  readily  accepted. 

"We  don't  believe  in  all  the  PR  (public 
relations)  the  papers  put  out  about  those 
university  literacy  tests,"  says  Peter  Fergus, 
English  consultant  for  the  Ottawa  Board 
of  Education's  secondary  schools.  "It's 
mostly  sensationalism!' 

He  says  the  high  schools  in  the  Ottawa 
area  do  not  give  any  special  literacy 
training  in  grades  12  and  13  to  better 
prepare  students  for  university  because 
"we  don't  think  they  need  it!' 

"We  apply  the  same  principles  from 
grades  9  to  13  and,  indeed,  they  should 
be  from  "K  to  13,"  says  Fergus. 

"You  have  to  look  at  the  test  the  pro- 
fessor gives  and  where  the  students 
come  from.  Students  from  different  areas 
of  the  country  have  different  levels  of 
ability.  In  my  experience,  I  find  that  kids 
from  the  Maritimes  have  a  lower  level 
of  ability  than  those  in  Ontario.  It's  like 
comparing  apples  to  oranges  and  gen- 
eral statements  don't  apply' 

Fergus  says  that  many  schools  have 
functional  illiterates,  but  he  chalks  it  up 
to  the  students'  problems  in  elementary 
school. 

So  the  buck  passes  on.  But  what  illiter- 
ate students  at  the  university  level  need 
is  help,  not  excuses.  And  at  this  stage  of 
the  game,  literacy  tests  seem  to  be  a 
questionable  way  of  providing  it.  □ 
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The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus 
Room  508,  Unicentre 

"^your  campus  placement  service" 


I* 


ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITING 


For  information  about  the  type  of  posi- 
tions available,  how  to  apply  and  where 
to  find  more  about  the  companies  please 
make  sure  to  read  the  "CEC  Weekly 
Bulletin"  published  every  Monday  and 
posted  in  the  CEC-OC  and  across  Cam- 
pus. 

Here  is  a  list  of  upcoming  application 
deadlines  for  recruiting  employers.., 

•  October  13,  12  noon  -  Arthur 
Anderson  &  Co.:  Commerce  -  accoun- 
ting. 

•  October  13,  12  noon  -  Oarkson 
Gordon.  Commerce  -  Accounting. 

•  October  13,  12  noon  -  Price 
Waterhouse.  Commerce  -  Accounting. 

•  October  15,  12  noon  -  Toronto 
Dominion  Bank.  Commerce, 
economics,  public  admin.,  other 
disciplines  providing  person  can 
demonstrate  a  strong  business  orienta- 
tion. 

•  October  15  -  External  Affairs. 

Foreign  Service  Office  Recruitment.  FS 
exam  will  be  written  on  October  25  at 
9:00  am,  29  Lisgar  St,  Ottawa.  {Lisgar 
Collegiate  between  Cartier  St.  and  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Driveway). 

•  October  16,  12  noon  -  Honeywell 
Limited.  All  disciplines. 

•  October  17,  12  noon  -  Deloitte, 
Hasklns  &  Sells.  Commerce  -  Accoun- 
ting. 

•  October  23,  12  noon  -  Chevron. 

Geology. 


•  October  24,  12  noon  -  Procter  & 
Gamble.  All  disciplines. 

•  October  27,  12  noon  -  Sanders 
Canada.  Engineering,  electrical. 

•  October  30,  12  noon  - 
Metropolitan  Life;  computer  science, 
engineering  -  systems,  commerce  -  in- 
formation systems. 

•  October  30,  12  noon  -  Dow 
Chemical:  Commerce  -  Accounting 
and  finance,  computer  science,  com- 
puter maths,  systems  engineering,  com- 
merce; information  systems  and  jour- 
nalism. 

•  October  30,  12  noon  -  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions. Engineering  -  Civil. 

•  October  30  -  1986-87  Public  Ser- 
vice Commission.  Post  secondary 
recruitment  program.  Application  its  are 
now  available  at  the  Employment  Cen- 
tre. Based  on  projections  by  government 
department  of  the  86-87  hiring  needs, 
the  PSC  will  accept  applications  from 
graduating  students  or  alumni  in  the 
following  disciplines:  administration  - 
business/public,  commerce,  computer 
science,  economics,  engineering,  library 
science,  mathematics/statistics  and  law. 
NOTE:  Applicants  seeking  admission  to 
the  Financial  Administration  Group  (FI) 
must  write  the  Financial  Administration 
Test  of  Technical  Knowledge,  to  be  held 
on  Thursday,  November  13  at  7  pm.  Ex- 
am location  will  be:  29  Lisgar  St.  Ot- 
tawa. Lisgar  Collegiate  between  Cartier 
St  and  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Driveway. 


•  November  3,  12  noon  -  Bonk  of 
Canada.  Commerce. 

•  November  3,  12  noon  -  Trane 
Engineering.  Engineering,  all. 

•  November  5,  12  noon  ~  NCR 
Canada  Ltd.  Commerce,  arts  and  social 
sciences. 

•  Computing  Devices:  Deadline  to  be 
determined.  Electrical/systems  Engineer- 
ing and  computer  science. 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

•  October  12,  12  noon  -  Cheuron 
Canada  Resources  Ltd.  Geological 
sciences.  NOTE:  These  positions  do  not 
involve  field  work  and  are  open  to 
students  who  will  graduate  in  1988. 

•  March  15  -  Department  of  Na- 
tional Defence:  All  sciences,  computer 
science  and  maths,  engineering,  interna- 
tional relations,  military  history  and 
operational  research,  political  science, 
psychology,  sociology  and  statistics. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  graduates  looking  for  permanent  full 
time  employment  and  undergraduates 
looking  for  part  time  employment.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  positions  available; 
for  others  be  sure  to  come  in  and  check 
our  boards  regularly. 


PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Supervisor,  Canada  Employment 
Centre  for  Students.  Open  to 
Graduates.  In  Ottawa.  Deadline  for  ap- 
plications: postmarked  by  October  17, 
1986.  Contract  position  from  Jan  87  to 
Aug.  87. 

•  Junior  Programmer  -  Computer 
science  or  computer  maths.  Knowledge 
of  "C"  language  or  Fortran  and  "Unix" 
Operating  Systems.  Must  have  basics  in 
French.  No  experience  necessary.  Refer 
to  Order  No.  5-118. 

•  Technical  Writer  -  Electrical  or 
electronic  engineer.  Demonstrated  abili- 
ty to  transform  complex  technical 
knowledge  into  a  simplified  form  for 
educational  use  is  essential.  Refer  to 
Order  No.  0-21. 

PART-TIME  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Demonstrators:  Friday  evenings  and 
Saturdays.  Hours  are  flexible.  To 
demonstrate  nationally  advertised  pro- 
ducts from  various  companies  in  depart- 
ment stores  in  Ottawa.  $6.00  to  $7.50  an 
hour.  Refer  to  Order  No.  0-19. 

•  Rental  Agent:  Maximum  of  23  hours 
a  week.  Must  be  bilingual.  To  work  ren- 
ting sleighs  for  children  on  Rideau  Canal 
during  winter  skating  season.  Refer  to 
Order  No.  0-51. 


Visit  the  C.E.C.O.C.  Monday  to  Friday  8am-4pm 

for  employment  information  and  assistance 
Space  for  this  advertisement  provided  courtesy  of  CUSA 
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ff^ednesday  October  15 

Come  and  see  the  power  of  suggestion  displayed  at  its  best 
Mentalist      ^  _ 

CASEY  BOWES 


Hypnotist 


thursday 


1  pm  Res  Commons  $2.00  at  the  door 
October  16 


$1.00  Tickets  at  Aosie"^    


Friday  October  17 


IDLE  EYES 


V/r^rrT  ^^ailable  at  Abstentions 
To  be  announced. 
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Saturday  October  18 

Come  and  celebrate  the  Ravens  Win  with 

THE  WEB 

Playing  all  you."  favorite  top  40  songs. 
8:30  pm  Res  Commons  $3.00  at  Abstentions. 


Ott  J, 
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EDITORIAtr 


Losing  our  sense  of  social  responsibility 


Imagine  one  day  a  new  student  arrives  at  Carleton.  Imagine  he  is  a  refugee  from 
South  Korea.  It  doesnt  have  to  be  South  Korea,  though.  It  could  be  Chile  Paliistan 
Guatemala;  any  of  a  host  of  countries  where  students  have  been  among  the'loudest  in' 
demanding  changes  in  their  repressive  societies. 

Imagine  our  new  student  has  just  come  to  Canada  after  being  released  from  three 
years  m  prison;  three  years  when  he  was  frequently  beaten,  starved,  subjected  to 
electric  shock,  hung  upside  down  and  clubbed.  All  because,  as  a  student,  he  had  felt  a 
responsibility  to  demand  justice,  in  a  country  where  such  demands  are  an  invitation  for 
a  late-night  visit  from  the  police. 

One  day,  he  might  ask  a  Carieton  student,  "Are  students  here  ever  detained  bv  the 
security  forces?" 

The  reply  would  come,  "Of  course.  Why,  just  recently,  11  students  were  arrested  in 
one  weekend." 

His  eyes  would  widen.  Surely  not  in  Canada?  "Why  were  they  arrested?" 

The  answer,  perhaps  a  bit  embarrassed,  would  be,  "They  got  a  bit  too  drunk  at  the 
football  game  and  were  caught  ripping  apart  the  stadium." 

It  may  be  a  compliment  to  Canadian  democracy  that  students  are  seldom  arrested 
nowadays  for  political  dissent,  important  exceptions  like  the  October  Crisis  notwithstanding. 

But  it  is  a  telling  commentary  that  the  public  at  large  probably  forms  a  strong 
impression  of  university  students  from  hearing  about  their  drunken  antics  at  sports 
events  and  all-night  parties. 

1  might  feel  a  bit  of  pride  if  I  were  a  South  Korean  student  whose  comrades  made 
headlines  because  they  got  arrested  for  demanding  democracy.  But  the  feeling  just  isn't 
the  same  when  the  headlines  are  about  students  who  injured  a  rival  fan  by  throwing  him 
off  the  bleachers,  or  who  provoked  a  complaint  from  a  Glebe  resident  when  they  peed  on 
her  lawn. 

There  was  a  time,  even  as  recently  as  the  Vietnam  War,  when  student  civil 
disobedience  could  command  the  respect,  if  not  the  admiration,  of  the  rest  of  society.  It 
seems  that  nowadays,  society  is  more  inclined  to  look  on  students  and  their  alcohol- 


induced  civil  disobedience  with  disgust. 

And  we  wonder  why  politicians  don't  take  us  seriously  when  we  bring  our  concerns 
to  them.  Who  can  blame  them,  with  the  image,  unfair  though  it  may  be.  they've 
probably  picked  up  by  now? 

Perhaps  we  need  a  taste  of  third-worid  style  repression  to  put  the  puipose  back  in 
civil  disobedience. 

Greg  Ip 


lETTERS^ 


Student  admits  to 
a  heinous  crime 

Editor: 

I've  broken  the  law.  It  has  been  really 
hard  sleeping  at  night  recently,  and  I  felt 
that  I  had  to  unburden  my  soul  to  someone. 
What  heinous  crime  did  I  commit?  I  photo- 
copied a  textbook. 

As  you  read  this.  I  can  imagine  the 
waves  of  shock,  anger  and  disbelief  which 
are  probably  sweeping  over  you,  but  please 
try  to  understand.  I  am  a  student.  Many  of 
you  know  the  ramifications  of  this,  but  for 
those  who  don't,  let  me  elaborate.  Being  a 
student  means  giving  up  your  summer  va- 
cation in  the  sun,  slaving  away  for  four 
months  at  five  dollars  an  hour  to  make  only 
half  the  money  necessary  for  school.  Being 
a  student  is  hoping  and  praying  the  rest  of 
the  money  will  come  from  somewhere.  Being 
a  student  means  being  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars in  debt  to  Osap. 

What  else  does  being  a  student  mean.  It 


means  walking  into  the  bookstore  to  buy 
four  texts  for  a  single  course,  and  finding 
that  they  cost  forty  dollars  each.  I  just 
couldn't  take  it  anymore  and  I  broke.  I'm 
sorry  and  I  hope  that  people  can  find  it  jn 
their  hearts  to  forgive  me,  but  I  photocopied 
a  textbook. 

Michael  Bell 
Social  Science  III 


Athletics  sorry 

Editor: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  Physical  Recreation  and  Ath- 
letics, which  was  the  host  at  last  Saturday's 
(September  27)  football  game  at  Raven 
Field.  I  extend  an  apology  to  our  visitors 
from  Queen's,  to  Carleton  alumni,  staff  and 
students,  to  the  young  children  who  were 
there,  to  the  parents  of  our  football  players, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  football  team 
itself,  for  the  presence  at  the  game  of  a 
small  but  all-too-evident  number  of  indivi- 


FLOR.ENCE   Of     '  . 


duals  who  were  quite  apparently  unable  to 
distinguish  between  high  jinks  and  mayhem. 

1  believe  that  every  person  who  studies 
or  works  at  Carleton  University,  or  who 
visits  the  campus,  should  expect  to  find  a 
lively  but  civil  atmosphere.  I  assure  you 
that  our  department  intends  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  reasonable  to  ensure  that 
such  an  atmosphere  will  prevail  at  all  events 
within  our  charge.  May  I  ask  Carleton  stu- 
dents, in  particular,  to  assist  us  in  this. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Keiih  N.  Hairis 
Director,  Physical 
Recreation  and  Athletics 

Women  their  own 
worst  enemies 

Editor: 

In  response  to  the  letter  titled  "Women's 
Centre  Sexist",  though  I  am  not  affiliated 
with  The  Women's  Centre,  I  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  express  that  a  polemical  stance 
directed  at  a  minority;  speaking  on  behalf  of 
women  in  our  society,  is  clearly  a  case  of 
beating  oneself  with  ones  own  club. 

Must  we  be  so  primitive  and  uninformed 
as  to  resort  to  the  old  stereotypes.  Such  as: 
Women's  groups  consist  of  a  bunch  of  tough 
lesbians  in  leather  trousers  and  unshaven 
armpits,  just  out  to  tuni  a  few  heads.  Terror- 
izing us  indifferent,  puritanical  folk.  To 
speak  in  Elizabethan  terms;  does  one  still 
blush  upon  hearing  the  word  "table  leg"? 

The  Women's  Centre  is  not  out  to  pick 
on  or  beat  up  on  either  sex.  It  asks  simply 
that  women  be  taken  seriously,  equally;  as 
intellectual  thinkers;  capable  of  action,  con- 
sistency, and  not  tied  so  to  their  bodies. 

Advertisements  selling  sex  such  as  "Lit- 
tle Giri  Blue"  are  of  course,  a  native  to  the 
human  eye.  However  morrally  offensive 
they  may  be  to  some,  they  are.  in  our 
society  impossible  to  stray  from.  But  within 
the  supposed  intellectual  confines  of  a  uni- 
versity; this  teen-age  nymphette  fails  every 
test  to  be  taken  seriously.  Must  one  be 
subjected,  in  an  educational  environment, 
to  "Little  Giri  Blue",  while  en  route  from 


Economics  to  Political  Science? 

In  reference  to  Kathryn  Jarrett's  response 
that  literature  on  rape  and  sexual  abuse  is 
propaganda.  This  word  is  defined  as  a 
distortion  or  deception  of  the  truth.  These 
issues  are  as  far  away  from  propaganda  as 
one  could  sadly  imagine. 

For  those  of  us  unsure  of  the  facts: 
Every  seventeen  seconds  a  woman  is  raped 
in  the  worid;  rape  is  an  act  of  violence,  not 
sex;  one  in  three  single  mothers  live  close  to 
the  poverty  line;  one  in  ten  executive  positiions 
are  filled  by  women.  I  hope  my  point  has 
been  made,  (though  the  list  is  neverending). 

Can  these  issues  really  be  considered  as 
"constant  babble"  or  "propaganda"  as  Miss 
Jarrett  s(t  convenienlty  put  it? 

She  also  menti<med  that  "  .  .At  least 
we're  not  all  barefoot  and  pregnant".  Per 
haps  this  could  be  equated  with  a  similar 
phrase  such  as.  "at  least  I'm  not  locked  in  a 
dungeon  by  a  mad  tyrant,  threatening  to 
slay  me."  The  truth  is  that  we  are  in  neither 
of  the  two  situations.  Just  as  much  as  we  are 
not  yet  in  a  position  of  equality. 

Perhaps  we  should  just  remain  blindfolded, 
forgetting  real  issues.  Anyway  "what  is 
equality?"  and  "How  do  I  know  that's  it's  my 
cup  of  tea?"  "Why  don't  you  just  leave  me 
out  of  it  anyway. . .  Oh  yes,  and  close  the 
door  on  your  way  out. .  " 

Lisa  Cowan 
Arts  I 


Jarrett  sounds  like 
a  sexist  male 


Editor: 

re:  last  week's  letter  by  Kathryn  Jarrett 
about  the  sexist  nature  of  the  Women's 
Centre. 

I  find  the  hostility  aimed  towards  the 
Women's  Centre  more  than  a  little  disturb- 
ing. Kathryn  Jarrett's  letter  told  of  "the 
domination  tliat  the  Women's  Centre  holds 
on  all  of  us .  .  "  Having  been  at  Carleton  for 
the  last  three  years.  I  can  say  I  haven't 
experienced  this  feeling  of  domination  wielded 
by  the  Women's  Centre.  Possibly,  Ms.  Jarrett 
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LNTED 


Student  to  formulate  a  survey  and 
analyze  the  subsequent  data. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

•  Experience  with  statistics  necessary 
•  Honours  or  graduate  student 
preferred 

Pay:  5  dollars  an  hour 

Applications  available  Oct  6th 
in  the  CUSA  Office,  Room  401  Unicentre. 
Applications  close  Mon.  Oct.  13th 
Contact  person:  Dianne  Douglass,  Special  Projects 
Office  or  Beth  Brown,  V  P  External 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Apply  Now 

for  the 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT  LABOUR  POOL 

The  Student  Employment  Centre  (formerly  Labour  Pool)  provides 
Carleton  students  with  casual  employment,  sometimes  leading  to  part 
time  or  full  time  job  opportunities,  Residences,  small  and  large 
businesses  and  service  organizations  will  be  able  to  tap  Carleton 
University's  student  resources  to  meet  a  variety  of  short  term  needs. 
For  further  information  please  contact  Ray  Lonsdale  at 
564-5678,  Rm  127G  Unicentre. 

casual  work  ...  $4.75/hr 
professional  work...  $6.75/hr 


A  Service  Provided  by  CUSA 


was  referring  to  the  Centre's  battle  against 
sexist  advertising,  or  the  steps  they  took  to 
enforce  a  program  for  the  women  of  Carle- 
ton who  walked  alone  during  the  evening.  If 
this  type  of  action  is  to  be  labelled  "domina- 
tion", they  should  aim  to  use  it  more. 

Let  me  state  that  1  do  not  frequent  the 
Women's  Centre  but  I  am  all  for  their 
position  on  the  topics  of  rape  and  sexual 
abuse.  Ms.  Jarrett  wrote  of  the  "propa- 
ganda" they  used  when  discussing  these 
topics.  If  I  may,  let  me  direct  this  question  to 
last  week's  writer  and  anyone  else  who 
seems  to  take  these  subjects  lightly  — Is  it 
propaganda  that  most  rapes  go  undetected 
because  the  victims  are  ashamed  and  afraid 
of  the  consequences?  If  we  were  all  to 
answer  this  question  seriously  and 
intelligently,  then  the  response  would  illus- 
trate the  gravity  of  the  subject. 

The  saddest  part  of  last  week's  letter 
was  in  the  closing  statement— "The  revolu- 
tion is  over  girls,  we  have  equality.  ." 
This  sounds  like  something  a  sexist  male 
would  say,  and  to  nie,  Ms.  Janett  has 
succeeded  in  lowering  herself  to  the  level  of 
the  type  of  person  who  is  willing  to  settle  for 
something  less  than  total  equality.  This 
attitude  along  with  sexist  advertising  and 
the  while  miriad  of  subtle  sexism  that  in- 
vades our  everyday  lives  are  symptoms  of 
the  problem. 

It's  unnerving  that  Ms.  Jarrett  wrote  of 
the  sexist  nature  of  the  Women's  Centre, 
when  in  fact,  she  came  off  sounding  like  a 
misogynist. 

Fiona  Traynor 
Anthropology  III 

Women's  centre 
not  progressive 

Editor: 

Having  been  exposed  to  the  controver- 
sial issues  of  the  Women's  Centre  time  and 
time  again,  we.  as  many  others,  are  begin- 
ning to  tire  of  their  continual  routine.  In- 
stead of  worrying  about  petty  little  "sexist" 
posters  of  attractive  women,  why  don't  you 
concentrate  on  some  of  the  major  issues? 
For  instance,  why  not  apply  yourself  to 
eduaUing  us  about  better  job  opportunities 
and  equal  pay  for  women,  to  name  a  few? 
Could  it  be  that  what  your  doing  is  simply  a 
cop-out  because  your  too  gutless  to  tackle 
the  important  issues?  Or  don't  you  know 
what  else  to  do?  If  the  Women's  Centre 
really  wants  to  be  successful  in  its  endeav- 
ors than  quit  chasing  CUSA  ail  over  Carie- 
ton  and  start  showing  some  real  beneficial 
progress.  We're  three  female  students  who 
couldn't  care  less  about  stupid  sexist 
posters— we  don't  feel  insulted  at  all.  If  men 
get  pleasure  from  pictures  of  pretty  females 
than  let  them  wallow  in  their  own  enjoy- 
ment. Don't  we?  Women  who  find  this 
offensive  seem  pretty  occupied  and  para- 
noid in  our  view.  We  agree  entirely  with 
Anita  Roulston,  that  if  your  really  intelli- 
gent you  will  be  recognized  as  such.  Taking 
away  all  posters  that  depict  women  as 
pretty  and  sexy  won't  do  a  damn  thing. 
P.S.  —  Kathryn  Jarrett  says  we  should  be 
greatful  we  aren't  just  barefoot  and  preg- 
nant. After  all.  in  her  view,  total  equality 
has  been  reached.  It's  unfortunate  she  isn't 
barefoot  and  pregnant  herself  to  demon- 
strate just  where  women  would  be  today  if 
we  had  given  up  after  being  acknowledged 
as  human.  If  that  were  the  case,  the  Wom- 
en's Centre  probably  would  be  squash  courts. 

Andrea  Swazey 
Lauren  Ryan 
Arts  II 
Rosanm  Bonanno 
JoumaHsm  I 

Oliver's  responds 

Editor: 

I  am  writing  to  reply  to  Mr.  Brian  Mnrey, 


Journalism  III.  I  have  been  the  manager  of 
Oliver's  for  seven  years  now  and  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  felt  compelled  to  reply  to 
anything  written  in  the  Chariatan.  The 
letter  I  refer  to  was  intitled  "Oliver's  a 
souless  disco".  All  I  can  say  is  Thank  You.  I 
wasn't  totally  confident  we  had  solved  a 
majority  of  the  past  problems  but  it  now 
seems  obvious  that  we  have  from  Mr.  Morey's 
letter. 

Oh.  by  the  way  Brian,  the  pado  was  built 
primarily  for  summer  use  and  by  coinci- 
dence has  already  paid  for  itself. 

Seriously  though  I  appreciate  your  com- 
ment about  the  lack  of  mirrors  in  the  men's 
washroom.  I'll  get  right  on  that. 

Thanks  again, 

Charlie  Ewing 
Oliver's  Manager 
P.S.  Stop  by  my  office  and  I'll  give  you 
directions  to  the  Lafontaine  Hotel. 


Proposed  bus  fare 
is  misleading 

Editor: 

CUSA  VP  External  is  wrong  when  she 
says  the  proposed  OC  Transpo  is  "a  student 
bus  pass  in  disguise."  The  $30  "Econo"  bus 
pass  is  vaUd  only  during  off-peak  hours. 
Although  many  student  leave  by  2:30  pm. 
many  arrive  during  the  morning  peak  pe- 
riod. Surprise!  The  "student  bus  pass"  doesn't 
pay  for  the  entire  fare.  Another  75  cents 
must  be  dropped  in.  And  do  transfers  have 
to  be  used  when  riding  during  a  peak  period 
with  an  "Econo"  pass?  Possibly:  then  again, 
the  "Econo"  pass  may  not  be  allowed  during 
a  peak  period.  This  means  a  student  will 
have  to  pay  $1.50  in  the  morning.  Either  of 
the  above  possibilities  spread  over  a  month 
makes  the  $36  Transpass  cheaper.  So  much 
for  the  "student  bus  pass". 

A  better  fare  structure  would  keep  the 
fare  at  a  constant  level.  Eliminate  the  stu- 
dent fare,  lower  the  cost  of  a  ride  to  $1.10, 
keep  transfers  free,  sell  tickets  for  5  for 
$5.00  and  Transpasses  at  $30.  Leave  senior 
citizen's  rates  at  their  current  level.  On 
express  routes,  add  40  cents  to  the  fair.  A 
structure  like  that  could  actually  raise  rider- 
ship  levels. 

Scott  Dclabmil 
Engineering  1 

Night  bike  riding 
is  dangerous 

Editor; 

"It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night.  Be- 
tween Prince  of  Wales  Drive  and  the  lower 
Carleton  campus  I  encountered  four  almost 
invisible  cyclists."  That  this  story  does  not 
have  a  tragic  ending  is  strictly  luck. 

I  write  to  plead  with  all  Carleton  stu- 
dents, staff  and  faculty  who  ride  bicycles 
after  dark  to  make  themselves  visible.  Head- 
lights and  rear  reflectors  are  1  believe  com- 
pulsory. Side  reflectors  and  light  or  reflective 
clothing  increases  your  visibility,  especially 
at  intersections  where  traffic  coming  from 
the  side  will  not  necessarily  catch  your 
headlight  or  tail  light. 

I  don't  want  to  be  haunted  for  life  by 
your  death  or  injuries,  and  my  colleagues 
don't  relish  closing  files  with  the  DEAD 
flag,  but  by  the  time  the  low  beams  of  my 
car  have  picked  you  out  of  the  gloom  my 
time  for  manoever  is  almost  nil. 

Please  give  me  and  my  fellow  drivers  a 
sporting  chance  to  share  the  road  with  you 
by  showing  us  you're  there.  To  paraphrase  a 
cliche,  the  life  you  save  will  be  your  own. 

Carole  Deuce 
Registrar's  Office 
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Ravens  down  early,  roar  back  to  win 


by  Fred  Rinne 

The  Carleton  Ravens  have  shown  two 
perpetual  habits  so  far  in  this  0-QIFC  foot- 
ball season.  One  is  starting  the  game  very 
slowly  and  the  other  is  recovering  to  win. 

This  scenario  was  repeated  once  again 
last  Friday  night  in  Montreal  as  the  Ravens 
stalled  early  but  turned  it  on  late  to  defeat 
the  McGill  Redmen  40-32. 

The  win  improves  the  Ravens  record  to 
a  perfect  4-0  while  the  Redmen  dropped  to 
.500  at  2-2.  The  fourth  ranked  Ravens  take 
on  the  fifth  ranked  Bishop's  Gaiters  this 
Saturday  at  Raven  Field  for  bragging  rights 
to  first  place  in  the  0-QlFC.  , 

"You  really  have  to  give  McGill  credit," 
said  head  coach  Ace  Powell.  "They  were 
the  toughest  opponent  to  date  and  they 
played  very  tough  defensively!' 

The  Redmen  opened  the  scoring  in  the 
first  quarter  on  a  three-yard  run  by  quarter- 
back Brian  Fuller. 

But  the  Ravens  came  back  in  the  second 
quarter  with  a  38-yard  field  goal  by  Jeff 
Morris  and  a  21-yard  run  by  tailback  Mark 
Brown  put  Carleton  ahead  10-7. 

Brown  went  over  the  100-yard  mark  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  league  game  this 
year.  Against  the  Redmen,  he  carried  the 
ball  19  times  for  134  yards.  Raven  running 
backs  totalled  209  yards. 

Some  sloppy  play  due  to  the  rain  and 
high  winds  hindered  both  offences  in  the 
first  half  and  the  half  ended  12-10  Ravens. 

The  rain  let  up  slightly  in  the  second 
half,  and  the  offensive  execution  improved 
for  both  teams  as  they  started  to  put  points 
on  the  board. 

The  Ravens  again  mixed  the  running  of 
Brown  and  the  option  play  with  the  medium- 
range  passing  of  quarterback  Steve  Fretwell. 
Powell  said  Fretwell  made  a  few  mental 
errors  oh  the  option  play  but  he  said  it  didn't 
cost  the  team. 

"Steve  is  still  making  some  mistakes  out 
there  but  he's  learning  every  game  so  we're 
happy  with  his  progress!' 

The  Redmen  jumped  back  into  the  lead 
in  the  third  quarter  with  a  Fuller  to  John 
■Vaughan  touchdown  pass,  a  safety  and  a 
single  to  put  McGill  up  18-12. 

Carleton  tied  the  game  at  18  on  a  13-yard 
run  by  fullback  Mark  Skidmore,  who  car- 
ried 14  times  for  66  yards  in  the  game. 

After  Robin  Belanger  returned  a  McGill 
kickoff  91  yards  and  Fretwell  ran  six  yards 
for  a  touchdown,  Fretwell  put  the  Ravens 
out  in  front  for  good  when  he  hooked  up 
with  wide  receiver  Andrew  Murray  for  a 
84-yard  touchdown  pass,  longest  of  the 
season  for  Carleton. 

That  made  the  score  32-25  and  the 
Ravens  iced  the  game  on  Skidmore's  five- 
yard  ramble  up  the  middle.  The  Redmen 
scored  a  late  touchdown  to  make  the  score 
close. 

Once  again,  the  defence  played  tough, 
this  time  with  the  fourth  quarter  coming  to  a 
close,  they  were  content  to  give  up  the  short 
pass  and  the  run  to  let  the  clock  continue  to 
run. 

After  McGill's  final  touchdown,  the  Ra- 
vens were  forced  to  punt  and  Morris  fum- 
bled the  snap  to  give  the  Redmen  a  last  shot 
at  throwing  a  touchdown.  But  the  last-ditch 
attempt  was  incomplete. 

McGill  coach  Charlie  Bailey  said  his 
team's  play  was  defensively  oriented  and 
they  were  beaten  by  the  big  play. 

Bailey  was  referring  to  a  few  long  gain- 
ers including  a  Morris  fake  punt  that  re 
suited  in  a  pass  interference  called  35  yards 
downfield.  , 

Powell  said  McGill  often  blitzed  its  hne 
backers  and  safeties  and  said  a  moving 
distance  can  often  be  victimized 
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STANDINGS 


TEAM 


GP 


W 


PF 


PA  PTS 


1.  Carleton 

2.  Bishop's 

3.  McGill 

4.  Queen's 

5.  U  of  Ottawa 

6.  Concordia 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


139 
138 
80 
64 
66 
57 


65 
66 
87 
95 
97 
133 


Wins 


losses 


Scores:  Carleton  40,  McGill  32 

Bishop's  41.  Concordia  14 
Queen's  23,  Ottawa  17 


SCORING 

PLAYER/TEAM 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Simon  Restall  (Bish) 
Jeff  Morris  (Carl) 
Wallie  Zatylny  (Bish) 
Glenn  Miller  (McG) 
Dan  Malats  (Con) 
Joe  D'Elia  (Con) 
Mark  Brown  (Carl) 
Steve  Fretwell  (Carl) 
Mark  Skidmore  (Carl) 
I.  Michael  Soles  (McG) 


TD 

FG 

C 

11 

14 

5 

16 

6 

1 

3 

9 

4 

6 

TP 


49 
36 
36 
27 
20 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


RUSHING 
PLAYER/TEAM 


"When  they  are  jumping  around  and 
taking  chances  they  can  be  hurt  by  a  big 
play  and  that's  what  happened,  but  they 
have  a  young  team  and  can  only  improve. 

As  for  the  fake  punt,  Powell  said  it 
should  have  never  occurred. 

The  Ravens  only  setback  occurred  when 
linebacker  Andre  Schad  went  down  with  a 
shoulder  injury  It  turned  out  to  be  a  separa- 
tion but  Schad  said  he  will  continue  to  play 
this  season  and  seek  treatment  for  the 
injury  in  the  off-season.  This  is  the  second 
time  Schad  has  dislocated  his  shoulder 

Powell  said  Bishop's  invasion  of  Carie- 
ton  this  weekend  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
Ravens'  biggest  test  and  it  should  deter- 
mine home  field  advantage  for  the  playoffs 

As  for  the  Carieton  slow  starts,  Powell 
said  motivation  is  the  key  to  this  game 

"Those  guys  can  all  read,  and  if  they 
can't  motivate  themselves  for  this  one,  then 
we're  in  big  trouble!'  O 


1 .  Mark  Brown  (Carl) 

2.  Michael  Soles  (McG) 

3.  Dennis  Walker  (Bish) 

4.  Joe  D'Elia  (Con) 

5.  Mark  Skidmore  (Carl) 

6.  Dave  Waterhouse  (U  of  0) 

PASSING 

PLAYER/TEAM  ATT 

1.  Tony  Harris  (Bish)  96 

2.  Steve  Preston  (Con)  109 

3.  Brian  Fuller  (McG)  98 

4.  Steve  Fretwell  (Cart)  49 

5.  Paul  Senyshyn  (Q)  54 

RECEIVING  (BY  RECEPTIONS) 


CARR 

YDS 

AVG 

TD 

F. 

LG 

62 

550 

8.9 

3 

,0 

65 

75 

410 

5.5 

3 

0 

38 

68 

361 

5.3 

2 

0 

20 

45 

251 

5.6 

3 

0 

35 

40 

216 

5.4 

3 

1 

14 

51 

197 

3.9 

0 

1 

17 

COMP 

YDS 

PCT 

TD 

INT 

LG 

51 
56 
47 
31 
29 


882 
755 
661 
597 
421 


53.1 
54.4 
48.0 
63,3 
66.0 


PLAYER/TEAM 

1.  Mike  Sommerville  (0) 

2.  Glenn  Miller  (McG) 

3.  Tony  Diorio  (Con) 

4.  Kelly  Kinahan  (Q) 

5.  Wallie  Zatylny  (Bish) 


NO 

YDS 

AVG 

20 

210 

10.5 

19 

258 

13.6 

16 

253 

15.8 

16 

235 

14.7 

15 

375 

25.0 

TDS 


LG 


28 
50 
70 

63 
59 
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Word  Processing  Services.  EXECUTEXT  of- 
fers fast,  efficient  letter  quality  word- 
processing.  Editing,  proof-reading,  technical 
writing.  Affordable  rates,  pick-up,  delivery. 
Call  Cheryl,  839-3297. 

The  Independent  Typlsfs  Network:  Offer- 
ing a  complete  range  of  quality  typing  and 
word  processing  services  at  competitive  rales. 
FRANCES  BOLTON,  729-0028,  THE 
TVPEWRIGHT,  728-3184. 

Typing  and/or  Editorial  Services  -  IBM 
Selectric  -  call  (613)  224-2490  from  8:00  a.m. 
to  8:00  p.m.,  seven  days  a  week. 

DATAIogue  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast,  ac- 
curate, proofreading  as  required.  Merivale 
Road  area.  727-U53, 

Typing,  paper  supplied,  short  notice,  SI.  10 
per  double  spaced  page.  Ask  for  Danf.  Call 
232-7056. 

U.S.A.   College   Football  fextravaganze: 

Syracuse  Orangemen  vs.  Navy.  Sat.  Nov.  8th 
IHomecoming  Weekend]  at  the  Carrier  Dome, 
Syracuse,  New  York  (covered  stadium).  Return 
transportation  from  Carleton,  ticket  to  game, 
open  bar  on  board  bus.  $69.00  per  person,  all 
inclusive.  For  more  info,  please  call  Peter  at 

828-  4324  or  45-5-2628  (leave  message),  - 

Anyone  Interested?  Futon  bed.  sleeping  bag, 
side  tables,  electric  heater,  five  pc  stereo 
system,  clothes,  portable  clothes  washer,  Sam- 
sonite  luggage,  Sekine  bike,  badminton 
rackets,  ski  boots  and  skis  [CC  &  Alpine).  Call 

829-  5065. 

To  the  person  who  called  Generic  Transforms 
and  asked  about  WORDSTAR  2000:  I'm 
sorry,  we  do  have  if.  Please  call  back  if  you  are 
still  interested  (733-7989). 

COMPUSTAR  SUPER  SPECIAL:  High  quali- 
ty IBM  compatibles  with  2  years  warranty  - 
640K  XT  system  $899,  20MB  XT  system 
S1549,  512K  AT  system  $2150,  30MB  AT  ■ 
system  $3050.  DS/DD  Disks  Box  of  10  $7.50. 
Limited  lime  offer.  Word  processing  $1.50  per 
page.  CaU  738-0230. 

Piano  Studio:  Private  piano/voice  lessons, 
Royal  conservatory  trained  teacher,  telephone 
233-0464. 

AU  you  shy,  but  oh  so  desperate  people  whc 
didn't  pick  up  your  Meet  Your  "10"  results,  cal 
Jim  or  BrenI  at  224-5413  to  make  ar 
rangements. 

No  thanks  to  St.  Jude!  I'm  slill  &?"*inE  bald*  - 
RH. 

And  the  human  advenUm^  continues...  The  evil 
drooling  monster  from  Dalton  IV  has  been  sent 
on  its  way  through  the  use  of  Caplam  Lynn's 
retractor  beam.  Suddenly  several  of  the  com- 
mand crew  are  trapped  in  a  whirling  pool,  with 
only  expensive  fond  and  copious  amounts  of 
alcohol  to  sustain  them.  Can  they  survive  the 
dreaded  freebie,  or  will  ihey  succumb?  Find 
oul  next  week.  . 


Divest  now.  Thank 


you. 


INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENTS  CENTRE 

2  Part-Time  Resource 
Persons  Needed 

•  $4.35/hour 

•  10  hrs/week 

•  Responsible  for 
secretarial  duties  and 
managing  the  Centre's 
resources 

Deadline: 

Thursday  Oct.  23,  1986  at  4  pm. 
Application  forms  available  in 
CUSA  Office,  Rm.  401  Unicentre 
For  more  information,  phone: 
564-4380  or  564-6796. 
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Carleton  Grads 


Yoiive  come  along  vva\^ 
Nowgo  the  distance. 


If  you're  pursLiing  a  career  in  finance, 
look  into  the  advantages  of  becom- 
ing a  Certified  General  Accountant. 

In  industry,  government  and 
commerce,  the  demand  for  CGAs  is 
growing.  Thafs  why  membership 
has  increased  by  over  70%  in  the  last 
five  years. 

As  a  CGA  youll  receive  computer 
integrated  training-  a  pre-requisite 
for  tomorrow's  successful  managers. 
You'll  obtain  your  designation  as  you 
work  at  an  accounting  related  job. 
Relevant  university  courses  will  earn 
you  advanced  credit  standing. 


Become  a  member  of  Canada's  fastest 
growing  body  of  professional  accoun- 
tants. To  learn  how,  write  tO:  Certified 
General  Accountants  Association  of 
Ontario,  107  Sparks  Street,  Suite  301, 
Ottawa,  KIP  5B5.  Or  Call  (6131 232-5363 
(Toll  free  1-800-268-8022). 

Certified 

General  Accountants 
CGA  Association  of  Ontario 


I  ^  National  Defence    DMense  nationate 


Civilian  Careers 
In  Defence 
Science 

Department  of  National  Defence 

The  Department  of  National  Defence  has 
an  ongoing  requirement  for  graduates 
interested  in  civilian  careers  in  scientific 
research  and  development,  in  social  or 
strategic  analysis,  and  in  operational 
research.  National  Defence  presently 
employs  550  Defence  Scientists,  two-thirds 
of  whom  possess  advanced  degrees  with 
specialization  in: 

•  Physical  Sciences 

•  Mathematics 

•  Biological  Sciences 

•  Social  Sciences 

or  Honours  Bachelor  or  advanced  degrees  in: 

•  Engineering 

•  Computer  Science/Mathematics 

Defence  Scientist  recruiters  will  be  visiting 
this  campus  soon  to  interview  graduates. 
Sec  your  campus  Placement  Office  for 
dates  of  interviews  and  application 
procedures  or  contact: 


The  Recruitment  Officer 

Directorate  Defence  ScienUst  Pecsonnel 

Programs 

National  Defence  Headquarters 
Ottawa.  Canada 
KIA  0K2 

Telephone  (613)  99W906 


Carrieres  civiles 
dans  les  sciences 
de  la  defense 

Minist6re  de  la  Defense  nationale 

Le  Ministere  de  la  Defense  nationale  a  un 
besoin  constant  de  finissants  intcressSs  dans  les 
carrieres  civiles  dans  le  domaine  de  la 
recherche  ct  du  dcveloppcment  scientifique,  et 
dans  I'analyse  sociale  et  strategique  ainsi  que  la 
recherche  operationnelle.  Environ  les  deux 
tiers  des  550  Scicntifiques  de  la  Defense 
prSsentemcnta  l  emploi  du  Ministere  de  la 
Defease  nationale  possedcnt  des  diplOmes 
superieurs  specialises  en; 

•  sciences  physiques 

•  math^matiques 

•  sciences  biologlques 

•  sciences  soclales 

ou  des  diplOmes  universitaires  specialist  ou  supirieurs 
en; 

•  genie 

•  infonnatlque/mathimatiques 

Les  recruteurs  pour  le  groupe  des  Scicntifiques 
de  la  Defense  visiteront  voire  university  bientOt 
pour  rencontrcr  les  finissants.  Pour  connaftre 
les  dates  des  emre™cs  ct  la  maichcil  suivre 
pour  faire  unc  demande  d'emploi,  adrcssez  vous 
i  votrc  agent  de  placement  ou  communiquez 


L' Agent  de  recrutement 

Direction  des  Programmes  du  personnel 

pour  les  Scicntifiques  de  la  Defense 

Quartier  general  de  la  Defense  nationale 

Ottawa  (Canada) 

KIA  01C2 


Telephone  (613)  995-6906 


Ttif  Depannient  of  National  Dcfenc*- 
Is  an  equal  opponunity  employer. 


Le  Mlnlsf^re  de  la  Defense  nalionale 
ofTle  des  ctianccs  ^gales  d'emploi  &  (ous. 


Canada 


Soccer  Ravens  undefeated  after  eight 


by  Cynthia  Kent 

The  Carleton  Ravens  soccer  team 
remained  undefeated  last  week  when  they 
tied  Queen's  1-1  on  October  1  and  shut  out 
Royal  Military  College  (RMC)  4-0  last  Sat- 
urday at  Raven  Field. 

After  eight  regular  season  games,  the 
Ravens  have  won  four  and  tied  four. 

In  the  game  against  Queen's,  which  was 
played  in  Kingston,  Steve  Aldrich  scored 
the  lone  Carleton  goal,  while  David  Forster 
netted  the  marker  for  the  Golden  Gaels- 
The  Ravens  defeated  Queen's  3-1  five  days 
earlier  in  .Ottawa. 

In  Saturday's  match  against  RMC.  the 
cold  temperatures  didn't  freeze  up  Carle 
ton's  attack.  The  Ravens  dominated  the 
■game  and  got  two  goals  in  each  half. 

Sean  Holmes  opened  the  scoring  early 
in  the  game  on  a  pass  from  John  Roumelis 
Mike  Lanos,  who  has  been  the  team's  top 
scorer  this  season,  put  another  into  the  net 
before  halftime. 

After  the  intermission.  Holmes  scored 
his  second  goal  of  the  game  and  a  Roumelis 
header  off  a  comer  kick  by  Rich  McFall 
rounded  out  the  scoring. 

Carleton's  defence  had  another  strong 
game,  according  to  Ravens'  goalkeeper  Jim 
Armstrong.  He  said  because  Carleton  has 
such  a  strong  defence,  that  he  wasn't  called 
on  to  make  very  many  saves. 

"We  have  a  very  excellent  defence," 
Armstrong  said.  "Most  of  the  guys  have 
played  together  on  the  same  team  for  a 
while.  They  rarely  slip  up,  but  I'm  there  if 
they  do!' 


The  (ootball  team  isn't  cht  only  urtdefeated  team  at  Caritton.  The  Ravw  soccer  team  remans  unbeacen  after  copping  RhC  4-0  list  Saturday 


Armstrong  said  he  wasn't  tested  as  much 
as  he  expected  in  the  RMC  game.  In  fact,  he 
said  he  would  prefer  to  have  to  make  more 
saves  in  games  than  he  usually  does,  which 
is  another  tribute  to  the  Raven  defence. 

Lanos,  one  of  the  Ravens'  strikers,  said 
the  team  also  played  well  offensively  against 
RMC  but  could  have  scored  more  than  four 
goals. 

He  added  the  defence  played  a  con- 
trolled game  and  overall  the  team  was  solid. 

Bill  Thomson,  the  Ravens'  head  coach, 
said  the  players  did  what  they  were  sup- 
pose to  in  the  Saturday  home  game. 


In  preparation  for  the  two  games, 
Thomson  said  the  team  had  been  using 
most  of  its  practice  time  working  on  goal- 
scoring.  The  head  coach  added  he  was 
oleased  with  the  results. 

"We  did  a  lot  of  work  on  getting  goals 
the  week  before  the  game  and  it  was  nice  to 
see  it  pay  off,"  he  said. 

Thomson  added  the  Ravens  were  fin- 
ishing their  plays  in  a  much  improved  way 
and  they  were  creating  a  lot  more  scoring 
chances  than  in  some  of  the  previous  games. 

Carieton's  next  game  is  this  Saturday 
when  they  travel  to  Sudbury  to  meet  Lauren- 


tian.  a  team  that  defeated  them  last  year  in 
the  provincial  championship  and  scored  a 
late  goal  earlier  this  season  to  salvage  a  1-1 
tie. 

Lanos  said  Laurentian  and  Carleton  have 
developed  an  intense  rivalry  in  the  last  few 
years.  He  added  because  of  Laurentian's 
extremely  solid  back  line,  the  Ravens  ex- 
pect another  close  game. 

After  the  Saturday  game  in  Sudbury, 
the  team  returns  home  to  host  York 
on  Sunday  at  Raven  Field.  Game  time 
is  1  pm.  D 


Waterpolo  team  cites  inexperience  for  slow  start 


by  Melany  Hallam 

The  Carleton  Ravens  waterpolo  team 
came  away  with  one  win  in  three  very  tough 
games  last  weekend  as  the  team  opened  its 
regular  season  in  Kingston  at  a  tournament 
at  Queen's  University. 

In  Carleton's  first  game,  they  defeated 
Royal  Military  College  (RMC)  by  a  12-7 
score. 

"We  played  okay,  not  great,"  said  John 
Pankiw,  the  team  captain.  He  said  the  Ra- 
vens' play  was  erratic  but  they  had  ex- 
pected to  defeat  RMC. 

The  other  two  games  ended  in  losses, 
11-6  to  Ottawa  University  and  11-9  to  the 
host  Queen's  teaih. 

The  game  against  Ottawa  was  expected 
to  be  a  real  test  for  the  Ravens  as  Ottawa  is 
considered  one  of  the  top  teams  in  Ontario. 
It  was. 

"Ottawa  is  a  little  stronger  as  a  club." 
said  head  coach  Brian  Goodwin.  "If  the 
guys  played  a  good  game  with  no  mental 
errors  they  could  beat  them!' 

"We  were  teirible  in  the  first  half,"  said 
Pankiw.  "We  were  giving  the  ball  away." 

The  Ravens  trailed  at  halftime  10-4. 

"After  the  half,  we  were  playing  as  we 
can  play,"  Pankiw  said.  "It  wasn't  the  skill 
of  the  other  team  that  caused  us  to  lose,  but 
our  own  mistakes,"  he  added. 

The  close  score  in  the  next  game  against 
Queen's  was  a  result  of  steady  play  by  the 
Ravens. 

"We  were  down  6-1  after  the  first  quar- 
ter," Goodwin  said.  "We  fell  behind  and 
couldn't  catch  up!' 

In  the  last  two  years  the  Ravens  have 
placed  second  in  the  provincial  standings 
and  Goodwin  believes  they  have  the  poten- 
tial to  come  through  again. 

Eleven  of  the  team's  18  starters  are 
rookies,  so  veterans  Paul  Tymchuck  and 
Steve  Baird  along  with  Pankiw  are  ex- 
pected to  lead  the  team.  


'4 

it 


3 


Tlie  wacen>olo  'ezm  opened  the  regular  season  with  i  win  in  three  pmes  M  a  Queen's  tounaniMic  to  yiwtewl 


The  Ravens  practice  two  hours  a  day 
expect  for  Wednesday  and  Friday  when 
they  work  out  for  one  and  a  half  hours. 
Goodwin  said  the  team  has  already  made 


progress.  "The  next  couple  of  weeks  we're 
only  going  to  get  better.  The  other  teams 
are  also  working  but  I  feel  we  can  do  better!' 
Goodwin  said  the  top  teams  in  Ontario 


are  McMaster  and  Ottawa. 

The  Ravens  play  in  their  second  regular 
season  tournament  at  Ottawa  University  on 
October  18.  □ 


Playoffs  still  distant  as  rugby  team  beats  Trent 


by  Victoria  Blair 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Carleton  Raven's 
rugby  team  suffered  a  last  minute  loss  to  the 
Guelph  Gryphons.  Last  Saturday  in  Peter- 
borough, it  looked  like  a  similar  fate  was 
going  to  occur  but  it  was  the  Ravens  who 
scored  late  in  the  game  to  defeat  the  Trent 
Tigers  20-15. 

The  Ravens  won  the  game  despite  playing 
on  a  field  that  looked  like  it  had  been  used 
for  a  horse  show  earlier  in  the  day  The 
conditions  were  made  even  worse  as  the 
game  was  played  in  a  constant  downpour. 

The  Ravens  got  a  try  from  Nigel  Churchill 
and  two  penalty  kicks  from  Mike  Jeffreys 
but  they  still  trailed  15  10  at  halftime. 

"Our  play  was  uninspired  for  the  first  45 
minutes,"  said  Raven  forward  Steve  Wagner 
"Travelling  takes  a  lot  out  of  the  team  and 
after  a  two  and  a  half  hour  bus  ride,  it's  hard 
to  play,"  Wagner  said  adding,  "It  took  us 
half  the  game  to  get  warmed  up!' 

In  the  last  45  minutes,  Carleton's  pack 


held  off  the  bigger  Trent  scrum  and  set  up 
some  good  opportunities  for  the  backs. 

Acting  captain  Jeff  Saunders  said  the 
weather  made  it  tough  for  the  backs.  "We 
were  forced  to  run  the  ball  more  this  game 
because  it  was  too  difficult  to  hold  onto  and 
the  rain  made  passing  almost  impossible!' 

WiUi  only  seven  minutes  remaining,  Carle- 
ton made  a  strong  comeback.  In  a  great  play 
by  Dave  Babbit,  Carleton  attained  a  con- 
verted try  and  put  the  Ravens  ahead  by  one. 
Saunders  added  another  try  to  finish  up  the 
scoring. 

Captain  Dave  Robertson,  sidelined  w^th 
a  broken  nose,  said  the  come-froni-behind 
win  showed  an  offence  greatly  improved 
over  last  weekend.  "It  was  a  fantastic  team 
effort,  but  a  few  individuals  stood  out. 
Derek  Widdick  and  Dave  Babbit  had  some 
good  runs  that  sparked  the  team!' 

The  win  gives  Carleton  a  2-2  record  and 
keeps  them  in  the  running  for  the  single 
playoff  spot.  The  Ravens  must  win  all  three 
remaining  games  and  hope  that  Guelph 


loses  the  rest  of  their  games. 

While  the  first  team  concentrates  on 
winning  their  remaining  games,  the  second 
team  still  has  a  good  chance  of  making  the 
playoffs.  They  tied  Trent  0-0  and  now  have 
a  record  of  2-1-1. 

Carleton  had  two  opportunities  to  score 
penalty  kicks  but  missed  on  both. 

Captain  Ray  Zillich  wasn't  ecstatic  with 
the  tie  and  said  Carleton  should  have  won. 
"Generally  there's  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment. We  were  a  far  better  team  than  Trent!' 

"We  had  trouble  with  basic  skills,"  Zillich 
added.  "Things  we'd  been  working  on  in 
practice  all  week  we  just  didn't  execute  to 
the  fullest  of  our  ability!' 

Both  the  first  and  second  teams  play  this 
weekend  in  Waterloo  against  Laurier.  The 
first  team  hopes  to  have  Robertson  back  in 
the  lineup.  ^ 


Wondering  what  the  Amateur 
Radio    Club    iias    been    up  to? 

Come  out  to  our  2nd  General 
Meeting  of  the  year  and  find  out! 
Informative  video  tapes  and  a  live 
demonstration  of  amateur  satellite 
communications  are  planned  for 
Tiiursday  October  16th  at  7:30  in 
the  Board  Room,  Third  Floor 
Unicentre.  Student  Memberships 
will  be  available  for  $10,  bring  a 
friend  and  discover  the 
unexpected... 


Applications  now  being 
accepted  for... 

C.U.S.A. 
ACTIVITIES 
CREW! 

Get  involved  in... 

•  Panda 

•  Baldachin  II 

•  Monster  Mash 
Bash  '86 

•  Winter  Madness 


Details  and  applications 
in  Rm.  401  Unicentre. 

Deadline  is  Oct.  15, 
4:30  p.m. 


all  newly  elected  or  acclaimed  NUG  reps: 

•  there  will  be  a  NUG  Orientation  meeting  to 
familiarize  yourselves  with  the  NUG  procedures. 

•  you  will  be  given  handbooks  and  we  will 
answer  all  your  questions. 

•  if  you  still  do  not  know  whether  or  not  you  are 
a  NUG  rep,  please  attend. 


TUBS.  OCT.  14  at  5:30 
Rm  314  Unicentre 


Phone  Don  Grant  564-4380  for  more  details. 
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Panda  violence  discussed 


by  Carol  Phillips 

Complaints  from  the  Glebe  community 
have  prompted  Panda  organizers  to  attempt 
to  better  control  the  thousands  of  students 
who  attend  the  annual  game. 

Meetings  between  Carleton  and  Ottawa 
University  officials  have  included  city  al- 
dermen, police  and  security  forces.  A  meet- 
iiig  was  also  held  with  the  National  Capital 
Commission. 

The  meetings  centred  on  getting  stu- 
dents to  and  from  the  game.  Glebe  resi- 
dents have  complained  about  damage  done 
to  flowerbeds,  lawns  and  parked  cars  and 
they  are  tired  of  students  urinating  and 
vomiting  on  their  lawns. 

Last  year  in  the  traditional  parade  to  the 
game,  onlookers  say  students  blocked  both 
lanes  of  traffic  along  several  major  roads 
and  walked  over  stopped  cars. 

Staff  Inspector  Rob  Kelly  of  the  Ottawa 
Police  Department  says  more  policemen 
are  needed  to  patrol  the  Glebe  area  "to  try 
and  prevent  things  that  happened  last  year" 

Kelly  says  he  "gets  the  impression" 
from  the  meetings  "that  political  steps  will 
be  taken  to  move  Panda  from  Lansdowne 
Park  if  this  year  is  as  bad  as  last" 

"The  mood  has  been  that  I  don't  think 
they're  (the  community)  going  to  stand  for 
it,"  Kelly  adds. 

But  Capital  alderman  Rob  Quinn,  whose 
constituency  includes  the  Glebe,  downplays 
any  action  against  the  Panda  tradition. 

"It's  not  relevant  at  the  moment,"  he 
says.  "The  community  isn't  against  Panda 
but  they  want  to  make  it  good.  What  we're 
trying  to  do  is  remove  the  problems  and 
maintain  the  game." 

Quinn  says  the  students  must  accept  the 
responsibility  of  improving  the  situation 
themselves.  "The  students  have  to  take  a 
hand  in  this  and  say  'yes,  let's  do  ourselves 
credit.'  " 

Keith  Harris,  Carleton's  athletic  direc- 
tor, acknowledges  the  problem  but  doesn't 
thiiik  the  school  can  do  much  about  it. 

"They're  legitimate  complaints  and  we 
try  to  do  what  we  can  about  it,"  Harris  says 
"The  university  can't  tell  them  to  march  in 
single  file." 

"All  we  can  do  is  alert  the  community  to 


the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  do  something 
and  educate  students  that  we  have  reserved 
new  routes  and  hope  we  can  get  the  mes 
sage  out  to  be  more  considerate  when  walk 
ing  through  these  neighborhoods."" 

A  proposal  has  been  made  to  the  NCC  to 
close  Colonel  By  Drive  and  a  section  of  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Driveway  before  the  game. 
Harris  says  this  solution  will  protect  both 
the  students  and  the  community. 

The  same  proposal  was  rejected  by  the 
■  NCC  last  year  but  Harris  says  it  stands  a 
better  chance  now  that  it  is  supported  by 
Quinn. 

Students  leaving  the  game  have  proved 
to  be  a  bigger  problem  because  they  go  in 
all  directions.  Chartered  buses  have  been 
suggested  but  Harris  doesn't  feel  it's  a 
probable  solution  due  to  the  number  of 
students  and  the  costs  of  buses.  Last  year, 
11,556  students  attended  the  game. 

Another  problem  for  the  police,  Kelly 
says,  is  inside  the  stadium.  "The  majority 
(of  fans)  are  intoxicated  with  about  half 
getting  out  of  control,"  he  explained. 

Kelly  specified  some  of  the  problems  as 
sex  in  the  stands,  "gross  indecencies"  and 
"hard  objects"  in  the  slingshots.  "Of  course 
the  favorite  thing  is  throwing  beer  bottles  at 
cops,"  he  adds. 

Kelly  says  last  year  12  drunks  were 
arrested  and  two  assault  charges  laid  as 
well  as  two  for  impaired  driving.  He  also 
mentions  that  three  years  ago  a  woman  was 
raped  in  the  washroom. 

Security  at  Lansdowne  Park  includes 
Its  own  guards,  police,  and  about  50  stu- 
dents (marshalls).  Kelly  says  the  marshalls 
do  the  best  job. 

Panda's  main  problem  appears  to  be 
alcohol  and  although  security  checks  every- 
body, they're  mainly  concerned  with  bot- 
tles. Any  students  that  are  turned  away  at 
the  gates  simply  sit  off  to  the  side  and 
guzzle  down  their  drink  before  entering  the 
stadium. 

And  though  nobody  says  they  want  to 
the  see  Carieton-Ottawa  football  tradition 
discontinued,  many  feel  it  needs  to  be  cleaned 
up.  Says  Quinn,  "the  Panda  game  should  be 
fun,  but  it  isn't  licensed  for  that  kind  of 
behavior."  q 


Fieldhockey  nets  one  win 
ties  another  and  loses 


by  John  Stukel 

The  Carleton  Robins  field  hockey  team 
completed  a  .500  weekend  in  Peterborough 
last  Saturday  as  they  defeated  Trent  6-0, 
tied  Queen's  1-1  and  lost  to  Laurentian  1-0. 

Despite  the  mixed  results,  head  coach 
Linda  Saddler  was  very  satisfied  with  the 
team's  play. 

"Despite  all  the  hard  luck,  we  played  our 
best  hockey  of  the  year,  especially  Shona 
(Brown)  and  Kris  (Gingerich),"  Saddler  said. 

That  certainly  seemed  the  case  against 
the  host  Trent  Tigers,  who  the  Robins  ham- 
mered despite  lousy  field  conditions  and 
inclement  weather. 

Terri  Lalliberte  paced  the  offence  with 
four  goals  while  Eve  Hartling  and  steady 
Shona  Brown  chipped  in  with  one  apiece. 

"We  played  well  and  we  certainly  didn't 
take  them  for^anted,"  said  Robins  goalie 
Gaby  Olsson. 

The  team's  second  game,  against  Queen's 
in  the  pouring  rain,  was  a  much  tougher 
game.  The  inability  to  score  goals  came 


back  to  haunt  the  Robins  as  Bev  Brownlee 
scored  the  lone  goal. 

The  Laurentian  game  was  a  "real  doozie" 
according  to  Olsson.  The  Robins  matched 
the  division's  top  team  stride  for  stride  and 
played  by  far  their  best  game  of  the  year 
despite  the  setback. 

The  winning  goal  came  on  a  deflected 
pass  with  five  minutes  left  in  the  game. 

"Laurentian  expected  a  walkover,  but 
they  got  a  scare  from  us,"  Olsson  said.  "Our 
defence  was  tested  and  we  responded  well!' 

Some  of  the  Robins  were  miffed  at  the 
overly  aggressive  play  of  the  other  teams, 
"There  were  a  lot  of  elbows  and  interfer- 
ence behind  the  play,"  Olsson  added.  "To 
our  credit,  we  didn't  retaliate!' 

The  Robins  are  now  1-2-2  and  tied  with 
McGill  for  third  place.  The  team  has  this 
weekend  off  (luckily  because  several  players 
are  down  with  the  flu)  and  will  host  McGill, 
Trent  and  Laurentian  at  Nepean's  Minto 
Field  in  two  weeks. 

"The  astro-turf  will  favor  us,"  Saddlei 
said.  □ 


Drug  testing  too  costly 


HALIFAX  (CUP)-Athletes  at  St.  Mary's 
and  Dalhousie  universities  will  have  one 
less  test  to  pass  this  year  because  the  cost  of 
compulsory  drug  testing  is  too  expensive. 

Wayne  MacDonald,  Dalhousie's  athletic 
director,  said  although  he  supports  drug 
testing  in  principle,  the  $200-300  price  tag 
on  an  individual  test  is  too  much  for  his 
department  to  face. 

Ian  MacGregor.  St.  Mary's  athletic  di- 
rector, said  the  issue  hasn't  reached  his 
university  because  the  technology  "just  isn't 
here  yet,  and  the  tests  cost  too  much!' 

The  University  of  Calgary  is  the  only 
Canadian  university  to  administer  compul- 
sory drug  tests  on  its  inter-collegiate  ath- 
letes. Since  Calgary  will  be  home  to  the 
1988  Winter  Olympics,  the  university  wants 
its  medicine  clinic  to  be  the  second  such 
certified  facilitv  in  Canada.  The  other  facil- 


ity is  in  Montreal. 

Other  universities  in  Canada  will  be 
slower  than  Calgary  to  implement  drug 
testing,  according  to  Mary  Appleton,  coor- 
dinator of  international  progi'ams  of  the 
Canadian  inter-collegiate  Athletic  Union 
(ClAU). 

Appleton  said  tests  are  thorough  for  the 
use  of  steorids,  used  by  some  athletes  to 
build  muscles  and  strength. "( The  tests  are ) 
quite  detailed.  This  might  be  an  exaggera- 
tion, but  they  can  show  you  everything 
you've  had  in  the  last  six  months,"  she  said. 

Though  the  CIAU  has  no  compulsory 
drug  testing  policy,  some  other  national 
athletic  organizations,  including  the  Cana- 
dian Track  and  Field  Association  and  the 
Amateur  Football  Association,  are  consid- 
ering or  are  using  testing  for  national  level 
participants.  □ 


Students  maul  football  mascot 


WATERLOO  (CUP)-A  group  of  Waterloo 
fans  gangtackled  Wilfrid  Laurier's  mascot, 
the  Golden  Hawk,  at  the  Shinerama  Bowl, 
the  annual  football  game  between  the  city's 
two  rival  universities  September  20. 

The  Hawk,  Bob  Hughson,  was  punched 
in  the  stomach  and  brought  to  the  ground  on 
the  sidelines  by  about  20  Waterloo  fans  as 
the  second  half  started. 

Hughson's  most  serious  injury  resulted 
from  a  kick  to  the  side  of  the  head  after  his 
mask  was  ripped  off. 

"I  saw  this  (fan)  looking  as  if  he  was 
going  to  jump  back  on  the  pile,"  Hughson 
said.  "But  he  brought  his  leg  back  and 
caught  his  foot  on  my  left  cheekbone.  After 
that,  I  just  covered  up  and  lay  there  until  it 
was  all  over!' 

The  Hawk  suffered  a  persistent  head- 


ache caused  by  swelling  and  bruises,  but  a 
concussion  was  ruled  out. 

"I  think  he's  okay,"  said  Golden  Hawks 
coach  Rich  Newbrough.  "No  charges  have 
been  laid  but  they  may  well  be  pending!' 

The  costume,  valued  at  $1,000  and 
purchased  through  donations,  was  com- 
pletely demolished.  Two  Waterloo  students 
have  since  started  a  fundraiser  to  help  pay 
for  damages  to  the  Hawk  suit. 

Last  week,  Waterloo  fans  allegedly  tried 
to  pull  the  same  stunt  on  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario's  mascot,  JW.  The  horse, 
however,  escaped  unscathed. 

If  this  trend  continues  throughout  the 
Ontario  university  circle,  Rodney  the  Ra- 
ven better  watch  his  step  at  the  Panda 
Game  next  weekend.  □ 


Security  may  have  to  be 
tightened  up  a  Irttle 
zt  future  games... 


PANDAMONIUM  '86 


PROMOTE  YOUR  PANDA  - 

Friday,  Oct.  10-Oct.16. 
Register  and  pick  up  your 
bear  in  the  CUSA  Office. 
Entrance  Fee  —  $50.00. 
Promote  the  PANDA 
GAME  in  a  postive  manner 
and  win  a  prize! 
1st  prize  —  $250 
2nd  prize  —  $100 
3rd  prize  —  $50 


-I 
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SEMINAR 

Speaker:  Carol  Fleck 
Carleton   Awards  Off  c  a 

1:30pm       Oct.  17 
Mature  Students  Lounge 

CARLETON  ASSOCIATION  OF  MATURE  STUDI  NTS 


3rd  Floor  Mez2anlne,  unkientre  BlOg ,  Carteton  universilv.  Colonel  8v  Drive.  Ottawa  K1S  5B6  564-2719 


OTTAWA 


FOLKLORE 
CENTRE  .li 


V_J  elebrating  ten  years 
of  service  to  players 
and  students  of 
stringed 
instruments 

744  Brontion  at  Carling 
Telephone  23B-7222 


Printing  &  Photocopjring 

lyp«Bfltting,  layout  &  dailgn  lervicss 

•Buelneae  ^  H    r ^       Your  friendly 

Cards  — neighborhood 


•LeiMrheadB 

•  Envelopes      ^2: ' 

•  Flyers  ^ 

•  Brochurfls 
•Poalere 
•Booklets 


.  printer 
^f'  Serving 
Ottawa  South 
Se  the  aiebe 


1818  Bank  •  737-7878 

Open  Saturdays! 
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IN  THE  BEGINNING. 


# 


Joe  asked:  "Where  can  I  sign  up  for  off-campus  intramural 
teams?" 


and 


Jane  asked:  "Is  there  any  place  where  I  can  sit  down  and 
watch  T.V.?" 


and 


Mark  asked:  "Is  there  an  OC  Transpo  map  around  that  can 
tell  me  where  to  go?" 


and 


Sue  asked:  "Is  there  any  place  I  can  sit  down,  relax,  and 
meet  people?" 

THEN,  A  VOICE  FROM  THE  CLOUDS  SPOKE 
TO  THEM  AND  SAID... 


Yes  my  children,  there  is  a  place  for  you  to  go  and  do  what 
you  wish  to  do,  and  has  the  information  you  desire  —  It's 
the  off-campus  students'  centre  —  seek,  and  you  shall  find." 

(The  Off  Campus  Students'  Centre.  1st  Level  Unicentre,  North  End) 


BALDACHIN  II... 

The  Final  Chapter 

Carleton 
at 

Queen's 

(for  Queen's  Homecoming) 


FOOTBALL  o 
ROAD  TRIP! !  <r 

Tickets  $5.00 
at  the  Unicentre  Store. 
(Doesn't  include  gate  admission) 
All  other  info  at  Unicentre  Store 


A  neighbourhood 
pub  serving 
traditional  English 
fare  and  spirits. 


Enjoy  the  good 
times  at... 


The  Brigadier's 
Pump 

23  York  Street 
230-  6368 

The  Lieutenant's 
Pump 

361  Elgin  Street 
238-2949 

Opening  soon: 

The  Sergeant's 
Pump 

1568  Merivale  Road 
224-8895 


H 


THE  NEW 

ULLABALOO 


PRESENTS 


■««<«<<<  mx 


the 

GOOD 
FOR 
TWO 
FREE 
ADMISSIONS 

coupon 


Clip  and  save 
this  valuable  coupon 


THE  NEW 
ULLABALOO 


PRESENTS 


October  6-11 
179  ST  JOSEPH,  HULL 

777-0023 
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Defying  Ontario  censorship 


Censorship 
Gallery  101 

by  Shelley  Bakus 

Penetration.  Aperture.  Art  as  a  four- 
letter  word.  Censorship  in  Ontario 
is  a  deep  concern  of  artist  Vera 
Frenkel. 

In  a  presentation  at  Gallery  101.  Frenl<el 
uses  audio  installation,  slides  and  re- 
lated wall  texts  to  teach  people  to  be 
skeptical  of  censorship.  She  says  cen- 
sorship is  hampering  the  creation,  presen- 
tation and  distribution  of  film  and  video 
works. 

Using  a  mock  film  censorship,  Frenkel 
illustrates  the  conceivable  possibility  of 
infringing  on  artistic  expression.  Fleas 
their  Biology  and  Habits  is  a  vehicle  to 
examine  how  censorship  occurs.  The  sim- 
ple biological  actions  of  the  flea— copu- 
lation and  what  occurs  during  flea  mating 
did  not  comply  with  the  censor's  ideas 
of  "community  standards". 

The  Wall  Text  tells  the  story  of  two 
elementary  teachers  who  want  to  show 
a  homosexual  version  of  the  classic  car- 
toon Babar  the  Elephant.  This  too  was 
faced  with  censorship  and  complements 
Frenkel's  slide  presentation  and  lecture. 

Frenkel's  show  is  a  commemoration  of 
the  May  31,  1984  illegal  raid  by  two 
Censorship  Board  members  of  Toronto's  A 
Sfi4C£  presentation. 

In  presenting  the  unreviewed  show  in 
Ottawa,  Frenkel  and  Gallery  101  risk 
the  possibility  of  arrest.  In  the  rest  of 
Canada,  Frenkel's  show  can  be  freely 
viewed. 

Skepticism  of  censors's  intentions  as 
well  as  the  incitement  of  citizens  of 


LOU  REED 
CANCELLED 


Ontario  to  fight  back  are  Frenkel's  goal. 

Though  an  advocator  of  freedom  of 
artistic  expression.  Frenkel  says  she 
does  not  advocate  exploitative  pornography. 
She  notes  that  while  artistic  works  deal- 
ing with  sex  and  soft  core  pornography 
must  go  through  the  Ontario  Film-Video 
Review  Board  (OFRB);  hard  core  porno- 
graphy seems  to  avoid  the  restrictions. 

Frenkel  points  out  the  bizarre  relation- 
ship between  censorship  and  pornogra- 
phy through  .'these  statements:  Pojiiography 
is  the  place  where  pain  is  disguised  as 
pleasure.  Censorship  is  the  place  where 
pleasure  is  disguised  as  pain."P  &  C. 


as  she  terms  and  views  them,  share  many 
beliefs  and  are  both  "anti-sex"  and 
"anti-human". 

In  addition  Frenkel  refers  to  advocates 
of  P  &  C  as  "specialists  in  sadism"  who 
insist  on  human  deprivation  in  order  to 
satisfy  their  own  needs  and  desires. 
Frenkel  implies  if  the  OFRB  was 
abolished  and  tougher  criminal  charges 
were  enforced  against  pomographers, 
people  would  no  longer  be  repressed 
and  denied  the  right  to  expression  and  I 
choice.  Her  show  can  be  viewed  at 
Gallery  101  all  this  week.  "     □  ' 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 

Lou  Reed  fans  won't  be  walking  on 
the  wild  side  October  14.  The 
dark,  seamy,  prince  of  post-punk  has 
cancelled  eight  dates  including  his  Con- 
gress Centre  show  scheduled  for  next 
Tuesday. 

According  to  CUSA  programmer. 
Peter  Wheatley,  Reed's  doctor  advised 
him  guitar  playing  could  cause  pemianent 
nerve  damage  to  his  hand  which  he 
injured  in  a  car  accident  last  mouth. 
No  future  dates  were  announced, 
Carleton  students  can  get  refunds  at 
the  Unicentre  Store  in  the  afternoons 
during  the  week  of  October  14.  □ 


OTTAWA  ALIVE  OTTAWAI 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 

Thursday  October  9 

•Rasputin's  presents  Cathy  Miller  in  con- 
cert tonight  through  Saturday  No  cover. 
•Gay  People  at  Carleton  is  offering  a 
seminar  called  Coming  Out.  The  talk 
will  be  led  by  a  counsellor  from  Pink 
Triangle  service. 

•The  International  Video  Festival  contin- 
ues tonight  and  tomorrow  at  the  York 
Street  Theatre. 

'First  Monday  in  October  continues  through 
Saturday  at  the  Ottawa  Little  Theatre. 
•At  Oliver's  it's  Guitar  Jimmy  from  12 
noon  until  1:30  then  later  tonight  it's 
cheap  sunglasses  and  stupid  hats  at  8pm. 
Admission  is  free. 

Friday  October  10 

•The  Carleton  Cinema  Club  presents 
Rashomon.  a  Japanese  film.  It  won  the 
1951  Academy  Award  for  Best  Foreign 
Film.  That's  in  103  Steacie,  and  free  to 
members.  Memberships  are  $4  and  avail- 
able at  the  door. 

•Le  Groupe  de  la  Place  Royale  presents 
the  second  step  in  The  Creative  Process 
tonight  and  tomorrov/  at  130  Sparks  St. 
For  information  call  235-1493. 
•Your  worst  nightmare  has  returned.  From 
the  creators  of  Freddie  your  best  buddy 
on  Elm  Street,  it's  Deadly  Friend.  Sounds 
like  one  nobody  should  miss. 

Saturday  October  1 1 

•At  the  Mayfair  it's  the  Academy  Award 


Hul  (Mmhew  Ubonmn]  md  Simrlta  (Kiigy  S«mion)  pbr  t  Hastems  praaiol  |olct  m  DeodlY  FrimI, 


winning  Kiss  of  the  Spider  Woman. 
Showtime  is  9pm. 

•In  varsity  football,  the  Ravens  kick  off 
against  Bishops.  That's  at  1pm  on  Ra- 
ven field.  ..    .  , 
•Ahmet  Ertegun,  founder  and  president  ot 
Atlantic  records  continues  his  talk  with 
CBC's  The  Radio  Show.  The  series  con- 
tinues every  Saturday  afternoon  until 


October  25. 

Monday  October  13 

•Happy  Thanksgiving  and  Happy  Yom 
Kippur. 

•At  the  Towne  it's  Looney  Tunes  Night 
featuring  all  your  Saturday  morning 
favorites.  Showtime  is  7:30pm. 


Tuesday  October  14 

•The  Edge  of  Night  continues  at  Oliver's. 
"No  this  isn't  the  soap  opera,  it's  alterna- 
tive dance  music  guaranteed  to  move  the 
stillest  individuals. 


Wednesday  October  15 

•At  the  National  Library,  its  Architectural 
Images  of  Yesterday  a  display  of  Roman, 
Egyptian  and  French  architectural  sketches. 
That's  at  395  Wellington  St..  9am  to 
9pm  weekdays. 

•At  the  Mayfair  it's  a  Woody  Allen  film 
night.  Sleeper  at  7pm  and  at  8:45  it's 
Play  It  Again  Sam. 

•CKCU's  In  A  iVIellow  Tone  continues  to 
showcase  the  work  of  composer  Gil 
Evans.  Tonight  between  9pm  and  11pm 
the  show  will  feature  Miles  Davis  per- 
fonning  Porgy  and  Bess  and  Evans'  own 
Great  Jazz  Standards. 
•Sock'n'Buskin  is  staging  a  fighting  work- 
shop in  329  St.  Pats  at  10am.  Everyone 
.  is  welcome  and  it's  only  $2  to  participate. 

Bet  you  didn't  know  or  care  that. 

Making  toast  while  showering  is  not  a 
good  idea. 

Ottawa  Alive  would  like  your  submissions. 
If  your  club,  organization  or  clique  is 
holding  an  event,  send  all  the  information 
to  Jennifer  in  The  Charlatan  office  at 
least  two  weeks  in  advance..  We  reserve 
the  right  to  be  selective.  D 
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Children's  author  sings  of  sparrows 


The  Sparrow's  Song 

Ian  Wall  ace 
Penguin  (Childrens)  $12.95 

by  Jennifer  Cowan 

Ian  Wallace  is  the  stinkiest  author  in 
Canada.  And  he's  proud  of  it. 
The  Niagara  Falls  bom  writer/  il- 
lustrator is  the  author  of  The  Sandwich, 
the  story  of  h  "stinky  meat  sandwich' 
—hence  his  nickname. 

Wallace,  a  vital  and  entertaining  artist 
was  at  the  Ottawa  Public  Librai7  last 
Thursday  to  read  his  latest  book.  The 
Sparrow 's  Song. 

Wearing  a  plaid  button-down  shirt,  red 
leather  tie  and  deep  purple  cords,  Wallace 
playfully  taunts  the  children  from  McNabb 
Park  Public  School  and  Our  Lady  of 
Victory,  who  are  there  to  hear  him  read. 
"Bet  you  thought  I  had  a  beard."  he 
tells  them,  and  later  teases  "You  probably 
thought  I  was  a  nerd".  The  children 
roar  with  laughter. 

His  reading  is  a  veritable  'performance' 
for  those  present.  He  lurches  forward 
into  the  audience  staring,  shouting  and 
frolicking  about.  "1  tell  my  stories  the 
way  1  feel  comfortable  doing  it,"  he  says, 
"eye  contact  is  very  important  in  story 
telling." 

A  graduate  of  the  Ontario  College  of 
Art,  Wallace  stumbled  across  children's 
literature  in  1974  when  he  joined  KidsCan 
Press,  a  Toronto-based  organization  of 
children's  authors. 

"I  came  to  it  purely  by  accident."  he 
says.  "I  had  no  idea  of  what  a  writer  or 
illustrator  was,  I  didn't  know  that  role  was 
possible  for  me  when  I  was  growing 
up." 

Wallace  says  a  writer  is  like  a  perform- 
ing artist  only  instead  of  a  stage,  "a 
writer  or  illustrator  needs  a  book  to  per- 
form in." 


His  'performances'  include  intricate, 
realistic  illustrations  painted  in  water- 
color.  Wallace  incorporates  modem  cultural 
memorabilia  into  his  books.  In  The  First 
Last  Time,  there  is  a  Michael  Jackson 
poster  and  in  Chin  Chiang  and  the 
Dragon's  Dance,  a  Star  Wars  billboard 
decorates  the  side  of  a  building  in  a 
city-scape. 

Wallace  says  the  best  children's  stories 
can  be  read  on  many  levels,  the  surface 
story  and  the  variation  of  themes.  He  tries 
not  to  be  too  didactic.  "There's  always  ■ 
a  delicate  balance  which  must  be  achieved 
between  words  and  illustrations." 

"I  set  out  to  tell  a  story  the  way  the 
story  tells  itself."  He  says  finding  tlie 
right  balance  can  take  a  few  days,  or  ■ 
years. 

The  Sparrow's  Song  took  Wallace  three 
years  to  write  and  illustrate.  It's  a  tale 
of  a  young  girl  who  cares  for  a  baby 
sparrow  after  her  brother  accidentally 
kills  its  mother.  It  was  inspired  by  a  spar- 
row he  nursed  as  a  child,  the  Maid  of 
the  Mist  legend  and  growing  up  in  Nia- 
gara Falls. 

Wallace  explains  the  story  is  symbolic 
of  the  environmental  abuse  of  the  Niag- 
ara region  over  the  years.  "I  feel  very 
privileged  that  I  can  give  back  to  Niag- 
ara; people  have  been  taking  from  it  for  so 
long." 

According  to  Wallace,  "any  good  story 
is  one  that  comes  back  to  you."  He  and 
his  brothers  still  laugh  at  the  memory  of 
their  mother  repeatedly  telling  the  spar- 
row story,  saying  one  day  she'd  send  it  to 
Reader's  Digest.  The  book  is  dedicated 
to  his  mother. 

Children's  literature  is  a  comfortable 
working  environment  for  Wallace.  He 
says  when  he  gets  up  every  morning,  he 
feels  like  Steven  Spielberg  because  his 
job  is  to  create  and  stimulate  the  imagi- 
nation. □ 


Ian  Wallace 


*^""ro  and  her  progress  of  love 


Alice  Munro  visited  OriMon  lo  introduce  her  lattn  book.  TTie  Protreg  ofLovr 


by  Karen  Foster 

With  a  lilting  voice  and  pixy-like 
smile,  Canadian  author  Alice 
Munro  can  win  the  hearts  of  a 
live  audience  with  the  subtle  magnet- 
ism she  uses  to  charm  readers. 

On  Canadian  tour  to  promote  her  new 
book  The  Pmgress  of  Love,  Mmm  pleased 
a  recent  audience  at  the  National  Library 
with  a  reading  from  her  latest  short 
story  collection. 


Munro  first  appeared  on  the  Canadian 
literary  scene  in  1968  with  a  collection 
of  short  stories,  Dance  of  the  Happy  Shades, 
and  has  become  a  favorite  in  Canada 
and  around  the  world  ever  since. 

Bom  in  Wingham,  Ontario,  in  1931, 
Munro  began  writing  in  her  eariy  teens 
For  two  years,  she  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario  where  she  stud- 
ied English.  She  then  married  James  Munro 
and  moved  to  British  Columbia  where 
they  lived  tor  25  years,  both  in  Vancouver 


and  Victoria. 

While  in  B.C.  she  wrote  short  stories 
for  magazines  and  the  CBC.  Both  col-  - 
lections,  Dance  of  the  Happy  Shades  and 
Who  Do  You  Think  You  Are.' [1978) 
have  won  the  Governor  General's  Award. 

Munro's  first  short  stories  and  only 
novel,  published  in  1971,  were  reflec- 
tions of  her  childhood  and  adolescence  in 
southwestern  Ontario.  She  says  Lives  of 
Girls  and  Women  was  the  usual  first  novel. 
She  adds  writing  it  in  B.C.  gave  her 
"that  distance  of  clarity  and  memory." 

Today  she  is  more  interested  in  the 
rural  Ontario  of  the  present.  "What 
interests  me  about  the  part  of  the  country 
I  come  from  and  live  in  now,  is  not  just 
the  past  that  it's  easy  to  be  nostalgic 
about,  it's  the  present.  It's  the  present 
culture  of  shopping  centres  and  strip  joints 
and  cars  and  the  people  who  live  there 
now,  and  the  changes  that  there  have 
been.  And  this  brings  up,  of  course,  a 
lot  of  tensions  between  generations." 

Her  stories,  usually  set  in  rural  Onta- 
rio, are  about  rural  Ontarians.  She  is 
sometimes  critici2ed  for  using  an  area  and 
people  that  are  not  very  interesting,  but 
says,  "I'm  always  surprised  when  people 
say  that  the  lives  of  these  people  are 
dull,  restricted,  and  coloriess,  and  that  the 
community  life  is  like  this. .  .  I  find  this 
life  almost  unbearably  moving!' 

She  disagrees  these  people  are  too 
ordinary  saying,  "I  don't  understand 
who  is  not  ordinary."  Munro  says  she  finds 
so  much  to  write  about  in  her  area 


because  it's  her  home  and  well-  known  to 
her.  "There  is  enough  material  there  to 
last  me  forever."  ' 

Munro's  stories  are  distinct  in  her  great 
attention  to  detail  and  the  setting  which 
is  woven  into  them.  Munro  says  this  is  an 
important  part  of  her  stories.  "I  care 
tremendously  about  the  texture.  What  is 
happening  in  the  story  isn't  necessarily 
as  important  as  all  this  other  stuff,  I  just 
want  to  get  the  feeling  of  reality." 

The  short  story  is  becoming  a  more 
popular  form  of  literature  again,  but 
Munro  has  always  found  it  comfortable 
and  effective.  She  says  ideas  come  as 
bursts  and  moments  in  her  characters' 
lives.  "I'm  always  interested  in  these 
moments  which  are  like  little  explosions 
and  1  want  to  see  the  whole  surround- 
ing life  by  the  light  of  the  explosions." 

Munro  has  always  been  well-received 
in  the  United  States.  Although  some 
Canadian  writers  find  it  necessary  to  leave 
and  set  their  stories  in  the  States,  Munro 
is  very  happy  here  adding,  "you  can  set 
your  story  quite  easily  in  Canada."  She 
doesn't  worry  about  public  response,  ad- 
dmg  Americans,  "think  rural  Ontario  is 
kind  of  exotic,  like  Madagascar  or  some- 
thing." 

Since  leaving  B.C.  in  1976,  she  says 
her  next  book  will  deal  with  the  Cana- 
dian west  coast  in  the  60s.  She  says  the 
hippy  movement  was  most  prominent 
there  and  it  will  be  a  good  place  for  new 
material.  q 
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Blake  Edwards'  family  album  in  new  film 


That's  Life 

Westgate 

by  Anne  Marie  McElrone 
and  Gina  Fredette 

Your  life  is  crumbling.  You  need  a 
shoulder  to  cry  on.  That's  what 
families  are  for.  right?  Not  Blake 
Edwards'  latest  family.  This  is  a  family 
only  a  mother  could  love. 

Edwards'  most  recent  creation  That's 
Life,  uses  a  sense  of  the  absurd  in  a 
poignant  look  at  mortality.  But  it's  not  just 
another  movie  dealing  with  mid-life  cri- 
sis. The  film  deals  with  simple,  yet  some- 
times complex  family  relationships  during 
times  of  stress. 

Harvey  Fairchild  (Jack  Lemmon)  is  an 
architect  approaching  his  60th  birthday 
and  his  wife,  Gillian  Oulie  Andrews),  has 
organized  an  extravaganza  for  the  big 
day. 

The  whole  family,  complete  with 
spouses  and  boy/girlfriends  invades  the 
Fairchild  dreamhome  (Edwards'  real  home) 
for  the  weekend. 

Unfortunately,  Harvey  is  an  irritating, 
self-centred  hypochondriac  who  agoni- 
zingly watches  his  former  temple  of  a 
body  transform  into  a  state  of  decay 
and  ruin.  As  his  body  crumbles,  Harvey's 
relationship  with  his  successful  children 
does  as  well  and  his  position  as  head  of 
the  family  dissolves. 

In  desperation  Harvey  tries  everything 
from  the  Church  to  the  aid  of  a  fortune- 
teller (Felicia  Farr,  Lemmon's  wife)  who 
performs  a  not-to-be-missed  version  of 
"this  little  piggy".  His  visit  to  the  Church 
leads  to  a  reunion  with  his  old  college 
roomate  turned  alcoholic  priest  (Robert 
Loggia  in  one  of  his  less  intense  roles). 

At  the  same  time  Harvey's  wife.  Gillian, 
is  struggling  to  keep  the  family  together 
and  dealing  with  her  own  secret  burden, 
the  possibility  of  cancer.  And  while 
Edwards  feels  it  necessary  to  remind  us  of 


As  his  birthday  approaches,  successful  architect  Harvey  Fairthild  (|adc  Lemmon)  discusses  his  mid-life  crisis  with  his  wife  Gillian  (julie  Andrew)  in  That'i  Life 


this  tragedy  every  ten  minutes,  Andrews' 
acting  is  sufficiently  convincing. 

Gillian  reminds  us  of  the  "Enjoli"  woman 
who  can  "bring  home  the  bacon,  fry  it 
up  in  the  pan"  and  Andrews'  portrayal  of 
Gill  is  consistently  realistic. 

Her  children  arrive  at  Harvey's  party 
with  a  veritable  cornucopia  of  problems. 
Her  youngest  daughter,  Kate.  (Emma 
Walton,  Andrews'  daughter)  is  preoccu- 
pied with  her  dog  and  estranged  boyfriend. 
Eldest  daughter,  Megan.  (Jennifer 
Edwards,  another  daughter)  is  seven  months 
pregnant  and  distraught  with  her  hus- 
band Larry's  apparent  uninterest.  Josh 
(Chris  Lemmon,  yes  he  is  Jack's  son) 


adds  to  the  confusion  by  bringing  home  a 
beautiful  starlet  (Dana  Sparks)  who 
manages  to  cure  Larry's  disinterest  problem. 

Sally  Kellerman  appears  in  a  supporting 
role  as  the  couple's  best  friend.  Keller- 
man.  Hotlips  in  M*A*S*H.  can't  help  but 
stand  out  as  the  dizzy  neighbor  who  is 
intent  on  selling  Harry  and  Gillian's  home. 
She  dreams  of  being  "molestable"  and 
innocently  comes  on  to  the  priest  saying 
that  after  love-making  he  can  absolve 
her  from  sin. 

Kellerman  does  an  unprecedented  job 
of  mixing  the  hilarious  and  serious  sides 
of  her  character  in  about  15  minutes  of 
dialogue  throughout  the  film. 


Overall,  That  's  Life  is  worthy  of  joining 
the  family  of  other  Edwards'  triumphs 
like  The  Return  of  the  Pink  Panther  and 
The  Party.  Although  it  doesn't  possess 
the  blatant  hilarity  of  the  latter,  it's  a 
successful  combination  of  Edwards'  tell- 
tale sense  of  humor  meshed  with  real-life 
events. 

His  exaggeration  and  depiction  of  oth- 
erwise dull,  routine,  daily  events  pro- 
vide a  refreshing  twist  and  make  us  laugh 
not  only  at  his  characters,  but  also  at 
ourselves.  Edwards'  look  at  mid-life  crisis 
is  not  only  morbidly  humorous,  but  also 
depressingly  realistic.  But,  I  guess  That's 
Life.  □ 


Film  Festival  shows  reel  life  in  Greece 


by  Robert  Paquin 

Although  prolific,  most  Greek  cinema 
until  1978  was  characterized  by 
B-movie,  low  budget  productions. 
Similar  to  Hollywood  in  the  30s  and 
40s,  before  the  onslaught  of  television, 
where  hundreds  of  studio  films  were 
pumped  out  yearly  to  a  captive  audience, 
a  booming  Greek  film  industry  at  one 
time  produced  up  to  100  grainy  features  a 
year.  But.  as  in  the  United  States,  tele- 
vision had  the  same  impact  on  Greek 
society's  viewing  habits  and  that  num- 
ber considerably  lessened. 

Competition  from  TV  and  foreign  films 
and  the  lucrative  export  market  have 
wonderfully  concentrated  the  minds  of  the 
Greek  film  industry. 

In  tlieir  7/to»i  Greece  series,  the  Towne 
Cinema  last  week  presented  the  best- 
produced  efforts. 

Remarkable  in  scope  and  well-versed 
in  history,  the  films  dealt  with:  the 
Turkish  invasion  of  Greek-held  Smyrna  in 
1922;  a  feminist  story  of  a  young  wom- 
an's struggle  in  Corfu  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  in  The  Price  of  Love;  a  modem 
woman  dissaffected  with  her  husband  and 
bourgeois  life  in  Sudden  Love;  a  surreal 
study  of  loneliness  in  Revanche;  the  un- 
derside of  Greece's  gay  community  in 
Angel,  a  consistent  international  favorite; 
a  political  satire  set  in  1967-68  military 
dictatorship.  Of  Colonels  and  Camouflage; 
and  finally,  the  troubling,  hagedy-strewn 


A  scene  from  the  Greefc  film  RtmbeOko,  one  of  seven  in  the  Towne's  Greek  film  series. 


history  of  a  variant  of  urban  Greek  blues, 
the  music  called  Rembetiko. 

Of  all  the  films  presented,  the  superior, 
and  only  one  with  a  chance  of  being 
seen  again  in  Canada,  Rembetiko  and  its 
music  linger  long  after  the  credits  have 
rolled  and  the  bus  has  pulled  up  to  take 


you  away.  It  relates  the  history  and 
roots  of  this  turbulent  form  of  music  and 
its  most  famous  voice,  Marika. 

The  anguish  and  difficulty  of  the  exo- 
dus from  Smyrna  after  the  Turkish  in- 
vasion in  1922  expressed  itself  through 
violence  within  the  Greek  community. 


Male  relations  are  hostile,  mates  unfaith- 
ful, and  a  young,  haunting  Marika  is 
repeatedly  beaten  by  her  father,  an  impo- 
tent bar-band  drunk.  Yet.  even  at  this 
age,  she  captures  the  love  and  attention  of 
her  neighbors,  friends  and  mother's  lover. 
When  she  finally  joins  her  family,  mem- 
bers of  a  rembetiko  group,  up  on  stage, 
she  lays  claim  to  the  spotlight  as  well. 

Marika's  ascendency  to  the  pinnacle  of 
Greek  pop-stardom  almost  succeeds  in 
hiding  the  course  of  her  life,  which  hand- 
ily reflects  that  of  her  people.  Her  fa- 
ther kills  her  mother,  her  mother's  lover  is 
killed  in  her  honor,  her  friends  are 
decimated  in  Worid  War  II.  her  daughter 
rejects  her  love  and  becomes  a  stripper, 
she  goes  slightly  mad  in  Chicago,  returns 
to  Greece  only  to  die  accidentally  while 
watching  the  sunrise  on  a  beach.  It  rises, 
but  this  eludes  her. 

The  music  is  infective,  and  the  sound- 
track rounds  out  the  dialogue  and  ac- 
tion magnificentiy,  underiining  the  film's 
message  with  its  sad  revelry.  Anyone 
with  an  interest  in  any  forai  of  native  fold 
music  should  be  intrigued  by  the  sound- 
track alone. 

Hopefully,  Remetiko  will  be  picked  up 
by  a  distributor  allowing  for  a  return 
engagement  at  the  Towne  after  7  from 
Greece  completes  its  20-city  North  Amer- 
ican tour.  By  turns  moving,  and  others 
rousing.  Rembetiko  should  satisfy  the 
taste  of  the  curious.  □ 
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Show  features  best  international  videos 


by  Murray  Fornian 

Video  art  is.  almost,  there.  It  has 
been  a  gradual  progression  from 
alteniative  television  to  a  bonafide 
art  fomi,  but  the  1986  SAW  Gallciy 
Jnlcmalioml  Fcslwul  of  Vidm  Art  clearly 
exhibits  the  skill  and  imagination  of 
artists  working  in  the  medium.  For  many 
people,  the  idea  of  video  usually  includes 
rock  music  and  is  largely  regarded  as  a 
fomi  of  entertainment.  Art  video  tends 
lo  be  much  more  free  ,ind  untethered  by 
'hi'  n;rd  li.  iiiifnid  in  ^i  nilmnal  manner 

u  ilh  ,inv  .irl  niciliniii.  il's  guided  only 
by  Hie  will  .ind  inspHVilicni  of  the  artist. 

In  this,  the  third  internati{)nal  video 
festival  sponsored  by  the  SAW.  the 
presupposition  exists  that  the  public  fi- 
nally understands  what  video  art  is. 

In  her  opening  statement  in  the  festi- 
v.il  program.  SAW  (Gallery  Artistic  Di- 
rector. Lolly  Frankel  says,  "broad  ovemews 
no  longer  explore  (he  depth  and  devel- 
r)pment  of  video  art.  For  this  year's  festi- 
val, curatcjr  FIke  Town  has  organized  a 
selection  of  video  tapes  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  exhibition  of  other  visual  art 
media." 

Bill  White,  festival  co-coordinator 
believes,  despite  widespread  acceptance 
of  the  form,  there  is  still  resistance  in  high 
places.  He  expresses  frustration  with 
the  National  Gallery  for  their  inability  or 
refusal  to  show  video  art.  "They  have  a 
sizeable  collection  that  no  one  can  see. 
They're  very  apathetic.  We're  filling  a 
great  void  that  could  be  filled  by  the 
National  Gallery."  he  says. 

Government  involvement  has  so  far 
included  giants  from  the  Canada  Coun- 
cil and  Ontario  Arts  Council,  but  accord- 
ing to  White,  "we  haven't  had  the  bene- 
fit of  a  lot  of  money  for  this  show."  The 
DepartmenI  of  Communications,  how- 
ever, was  responsible  for  a  $40,000  grant 
to  help  the  gallery  organize  the  festival. 

Festival  organizers  also  felt  the  need  to 
open  each  screening  with  a  scripted 
political  statement  that  called  forth  the 
nght  to  freedom  of  speech  and  expres- 
sion as  cited  in  the  Canadian  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms.  The  statement 
says  "any  person  who  works  for.  or  is 
employed  directly  or  indirectly  by.  or  is 
'"  ™^  way  acting  as  an  agent  or  informer 


Tlle  Inttmatioiial  Ftsavd  of  Video  An  is  famrtii  at  tht  SAW  GalteiY. 


for  the  Ontario  Film  Board  and  Canada 
Customs,  here  on  official  business  with 
respect  to  enforcement  of  the  laws  per- 
taining to  censorship,  are  not  welcome  on 
these  premises  at  this  time." 

White  says  the  decision  to  avoid  pre- 
views by  the  government  agency  was 
made  after  the  gallery  experienced  diffi- 
culties during  the  festival  last  year 
"The  point  is  generally  well  taken  by  the 
public.  The  Ontario  Film  Review  Board 
puts  artist-run  galleries  in  a  bad  position," 
he  says. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  festival's 
stance  is  because  it  is  an  international 
collection  with  35  tapes  by  25  artists  from 
North  Amenca,  Europe  and  Japan.  Cen- 
sprship  would  hinder  the  full  creative  im- 
pact of  works  from  countries  with  less 
rigid  laws.  The  need  for  unedited  continu- 
ity was  a  major  consideration,  not  only 
for  the  success  of  each  video,  but  for  the 
flow  of  the  festival. 

Town,  who  travelled  to  various  video 
galleries  and  cooperatives  in  North 


America  and  Europe,  chose  to  divide  the 
presentation  into  two  groups.  The  first 
highlighted  works  by  nine  artists  who 
display  an  ability  to  utilize  the  tech- 
nology of  video  in  a  consistent  and  intelli- 
gent fashion.  These  works  deal  prima- 
rily with  intense  explorations  of  concepts 
like  language/visual  image  interaction, 
critical  social  observation  and  experimen- 
tation with  style  and  form. 

The  second  group  focuses  on  thematic 
and  topical  works  with  single  tapes  by 
various  artists. 

The  videos  of  the  festival  offer  insight 
to  the  potential  and  limitations  of  the 
medium  and  show  how  different  artists 
work  within  technological  or  financial 
boundaries.  For  example,  there  are  sur- 
prisingly few  works  which  forge  new 
frontiers  in  the  use  of  special  effects.  The 
costs  of  these  effects  are  not  within  the 
limited  budgets  of  these  video  artists,  who 
according  to  the  credits,  depend  largely 
on  government  grants  to  keep  their  work 
alive. 


Mark  Wilcox,  a  British  video  artist, 
uses  video,  super-8  film  and  archival 
footage  in  a  visual  montage  conveying  the 
temporal  existence  of  celebrities.  By 
superimposing  images  on  images,  Wilcox 
creates  a  world  within  a  world  rep- 
resenting the  existence  of  media  personal- 
ities within  a  society  of  adoring  fans.  It 
is  an  example  of  how,  in  the  right  hands, 
video  technology  can  be  fiercely  ex- 
pressive. 

American  artist  Gary  Hill  pursues  the 
process  of  language  as  thought  trans- 
-   mission  by  constincting  an  abstract  thought 
pattern  and  relaying  it  with  abstract 
language.  The  actors  in  the  video  have  a 
stilted,  oddly  unnerving  method  of  speech 
which  is  the  result  of  saying  their  lines 
backwards  and  then  running  the  tape  in 
reverse.  Both  their  speech  and  physical 
motions  were  taped  in  reverse,  so  the 
body  movements  support  the  speech  which 
supports  the  concept.  The  entire  se- 
quence is  even  further  enhanced  by  Hill's 
decision  to  situate  the  scene  in  an  Alice 
in  Wonderiand  pseudo-theme  where  Ian 
guage  and  meaning  are  already  in  con- 
stant conflict. 

The  dramatic  videos  like  No  Voice 
Over  and  Bennies  from  Heaven,  by 
Canada's  Colin  Campbell,  were  not  gener- 
ally as  successful  as  the  more  concep- 
tual pieces.  As  If  Memories  Could  Deceive 
Me  by  Marcel  Oldenbach  from  West 
Germany  and  Canadian  Susan  Rynard's 
phases  utilized  sound  and  image  in 
flawless  synchronization,  exerting  emotional 
and  sensual  pressure  on  the  viewer 
rather  than  cerebral  pressure.  These  video 
works  acquire  an  overall  texture  that 
makes  one  respond  to  the  feel  of  the  tape 
more  than  the  idea  or  reason  behind  its 
creation. 

Though  not  particulariy  well-attended, 
the  SAW  Gallery  has  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  festival  and  to  be  optimistic 
for  the  future.  The  youthfulness  of  the 
medium  holds  video  art  in  a  mild  state  of 
mistrust,  yet  festivals  and  exhibits  of- 
fered by  galleries  and  video  spaces  contin- 
ually increase  the  level  of  public 
awareness.  The  1986  International  Festi- 
val of  Video  Art  positively  proves  video 
IS  an  art  form  being  created  globally  and 
that  should  be  taken  seriously.  □ 


Engineering 
Opportunities 


II  you  are  a  graduate  engineer,  or  are 
approaching  graduation,  we'd  like  lo  talk 
o  you  about  the  challenge  ol  a  careerir! 
me  Canadian  Armed  Forces.  Whether 
yoij  re  in  the  amiy  navy  or  air  lorce.  you 
will  be  expected  to  lead  a  team  of  top 
flight  technicians  testing  new  devices  and 
keeping  various  installations  at  combat 
readiness.  You  may  also  be  involved  in 

w^oS"""!."'  "^f development. 
We  offer  an  attractive  starting  salary 
fringe  benefits  and  secure  luture. 


THE  CANADIAN 
ARMED  FORCES 


It's  your  choice,  your  future. 

For  more  information  on  plans  entry 
requirements  and  opportunities  visit  the 
recruiting  centre  nearest  you  or  call  col- 
lect -we  re  in  the  yellow  pages  under 
Recruiting. 


Canada 


/HAvrirAViip 

TIHIEAViriClE 


107<  BANK  AT  SUNNYSIDE 
CALL  23J-3«3  FOR  DETAILS 

SEE  TWO  FILMS  FOH  ONLY- 

$3  MEMBERS.  $4  NON  MSMBEBS 

•  STUDENT  SPECIAL:  BUY  A  1 986  MEMBERSHIP 
AND  RECEIVE  ONE  FREE  AOMISStDHI 


«*T.  OCT  IT 


FW.  0CT1D       7:00  Club  Pa/adlse 
8:55  AflBf  Hours 
7:00  Desert  Hearts 

T..»  «,  SpWef  Woman 

TUES.0CT14     7:00  Vertigo 

WED.  OCT  15     7:00  Sleepst 

-  ^  it  Again,  Sam 

THUR8.  OCT  te   7:00  Pink  Floyd  The  Wall 

8:55  Fame 
FBI.  OCT  IT        7:00  forge  1  Moiarl 

9:00  Colonel  Re<]l  ' 
SAT.  OCT  18       7:00  Bliss  i 

fl:l  5  eteakai  Mofanl  , 


COMPIETE  SCHEDULES  AVAILABLE  AT  THE 
INFO  CENTRE 


With  faith  and  miracles  Agnes  survives 


Agnes  of  God 
National  Arts  Centre 

by  Lisa  Lifshitz 

Pray  for  divine  intervention  and  keep 
the  VCR's  warm.  If  the  premier 
performance  of  Agnes  of  God  is  any 
indication  of  the  National  Arts  Centre's 
(NAC)  upcoming  season,  theatre  lovers 
should  either  invest  in  popcorn  stock  or 
prepare  for  lacklustre  productions. 

Agnes  of  God  fails  to  sparkle  and  had 
more  depth  in  celluloid  than  in  its  pres- 
ent form. 

Comparisons  with  tl\e  1985  film  are 
inevitable  and  fatal,  although  the  basic 
story  remains  similar. 

Agnes  (Jennifer  Clement),  a  young 
novitiate  is  found  unconscious  on  the 
floor  of  her  room,  with  her  recently  deli- 
vered baby  strangled  and  stuffed  in  a 
wastepaper  basket  under  the  bed.  A  crim- 
inal investigation  ensues  and  she  is 
tried  for  murder. 

Martha  Livingstone  (Irena  Mayeska), 
a  court-appointed  psychiatrist  is  sent  to 
determine  the  sanity  of  Agnes  who  has 
blocked  out  all  memory  of  the  experi- 
ence and  denies  its  occurence.  As  a  com- 
pletely innocent  woman  "touched  by 
God,"  she  is  endowed  with  an  angelic 
voice  but  seemingly  little  reason.  Kept 
at  home  by  an  abusive  mother  until  age 
17,  then  sent  to  the  convent,  she  has  no 
experience  with  the  outside  world  until 
this  incident  catapaults  her  onto  centre 
stage. 

Agnes's  ignorance  is  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  Mother  Superior  {Shiriey  Doug- 
las), who  supports  Agnes  sanctity  and 
resists  Dr.  Livingstone's  attempts  to 
redefine  her  views.  As  a  modem  woman 
once  married  with  children,  now  secluded 
by  choice,  Mother  Ruth  is  in  a  unique 
position  between  both  worlds.  She 
emphatically  rejects  the  secular,  and  is 
determined  to  shield  Agnes'  piety—the 
instrument  of  her  own  redemption. 

Playing  from  October  2-18,  Agnes  of 
God  can  boast  uniformly  competent  and 
often  excellent  acting.  The  three  female 
protagonists  carry  the  burden  effortlessly 
and  interact  well  with  one  another. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  Mayeska  as 
Dr.  Livingstone,  the  bitter  psychiatrist 
battling  personal  demons  to  save  Agnes' 
and  her  own  soul.  Simultaneously  at- 
tracted and  repelled  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  she  blames  for  the  negligent 
death  of  her  sister,  also  a  nun,  Livingstone 


Shiriey  Doughi.  Jennifer  Clement  and  Ireoe  Mayesla  perform  in  the  NAC's  ^pies  of  God. 


turns  Agnes'  sanity  hearing  into  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  her  own  beliefs. 

Unlike  Jane  Fonda's  glittery  screen 
portrayal,  Mayeska  is  the  perfect  em- 
bodiment of  grit  and  sentiment,  a  weary 
casualty  of  today's  complex  world. 
Lacking  pat  solutions,  she  raises  questions 
about  faith  and  rationality  in  society 
which  cannot  be  answered  by  the  20-minute 
workout. 

Clement,  in  the  title  role  of  Agnes, 
beautifully  manages  to  convey  the  child- 
like simplicity  and  naive  shrewdness  of  a 
nun  teetering  on  the  edge  of  madness. 
She  is  especially  effective  in  the  hypnosis 
scenes  where  her  apparently  serene 


exterior  dissolves  into  deep  anger  and 
self- destructive  rage.  Her  Agnes  rivals 
Meg  Tilly's  Oscar-nominated  performance. 

Douglas'  Mother  Superior  remains  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  human  char- 
acters in  the  play.  A  living  paradox  of  the 
saintly  and  profane.  Miriam  relates 
tales  of  martyrs  while  noting  in  the  next 
breath  many  were  "more  than  a  little 
crazy."  She  doggedly  asserts  the  right  to 
profess  belief  in  miracles,  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  Agnes'  "virgin  pregnancy,"  si- 
lencing her  own  doubts  and  fea]"s.  For 
her,  faith  alone  provides  hope  and  mys- 
tery often  absent  in  cold,  rational  life. 

Her  portrayal  of  Miriam  Ruth  is  as  a 


warm,  benevolent  presence  who  violently 
objects  to  the  dismemberment  of  Agnes' 
psyche.  Douglas'  own  ebullance  some- 
times interferes  with  her  performance. 
She  fairly  bellows  through  several  criti- 
cal junctures  which  would  have  benefitted 
from  a  more  subtle  approach.  Neverthe- 
less, the  interplay  with  Dr.  Livingstone 
and  subsequent  disagreements  provide 
some  of  the  play's  most  stimulating 
moments. 

Despite  the  high  quality  performances, 
this  current  production  of  Agnes  of  God 
remains  thoroughly  flawed.  Uneven, 
sketchy,  and  mediocre,  director  Don 
Shiply  sacrifices  complexity  for  brevity. 
The  results  are  not  encouraging.  The 
plot  has  been  disasterously  pruned,  and 
the  actresses  are  put  through  their  paces 
so  quickly  their  wimples  flap  from  the 
exertion. 

Act  two  is  especially  weak,  as  several 
climactic  scenes  sputter  instead  of  daz- 
zle. The  hypnotic  sessions  between  Agnes 

and  Dr.  Livingstone,  rivetting  in  the 
film,  are  only  marginally  exciting.  Several 
important  subplots  dealt  with  in  the 
cinematic  version  are  also  curiously  absent. 

The  play  neglects  to  explore  Agnes' 
enigmatic  relationship  with  Sister  Paul, 
the  elderly  nun,  who  on  her  deathbed, 
"guides"  Agnes  to  the  father  of  her 
child.  Instead,  the  narrative  insists  rather 
feebly  that  her  lover—  human  or  deity  — 
visited  her  in  her  convent  cell,  a  rather 
unlikely  scenario.  Those  unfamiliar  with 
the  story  will  likely  be  confused  by  the 
plot  gaps  and  the  abrupt  manner  of  the 
play's  resolution. 

Particulary  objectionable  is  the  last 
monologue  given  by  Dr.  Livingstone. 
While  the  film  version  of  Agnes  leaves  the 
viewer  to  hisAer  own  conclusions  about 
Agnes'  spirituality  and  possible  candidacy 
for  sainthood,  the  play  sees  Livingstone 
neatly  wrapping  up  all  the  details.  The 
news  of  her  ultimate  fate,  death,  is 
delivered  to  the  audience  in  a  five  second 
monologue  with  all  the  emotion  of  some- 
one quoting  a  laundiy  list.  Teased  by  the 
conflict  of  the  secular  and  the  religious, 
the  viewer  is  left  frustrated  and  unsatisfied. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  play  is  disap- 
pointing. Avid  theatre  affectionados  may 
enjoy  the  story's  live  presentation:  novices 
can  easily  content  themselves  with  the 
less  costly  more  satisfying  screen  version. 
Agnes  of  God  remains  an  act  of  faith 
which  ultimately  fails  to  deliver.  □ 


The  sexes  battle  in  the  Supreme  Court 


by  Gerry  Davidson 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  traditionally  been  a  haven  for 
the  old  boys  club.  Recently  an  inva- 
sion of  the  nest  ruffled  many  feathers 
when  a  member  of  the  other  half  of  our 
species  took  her  seat  amongst  the 
eagles  of  the  justice  system. 

In  First  Monday  in  October,  the  Ottawa 
Little  Theatre's  latest  offering,  Ruth 
Loomis,  played  by  Lorraine  St.  Laurent,  is 
no  pigeon  about  to  be  over-ruled.  She  is 
a  dynamic  lower  court  justice  determined 
to  prove  her  abilities  in  the  highest 
court  in  the  land. 

"The  tenn  of  the  Court  begins,  by  law,  the 
first  Monday  in  October  of  year  and 
continues  as  long  as  the  business  before  the 
Court  requires.  .  .  ."—Judiciary  Act  of 
1789 

This  dramatic-comedy  written  by  Jerome 
Lawrence  and  Robert  E.  Lee  is  directed 


by  Peter  Cochrane.  With  the  opening  cur- 
tain the  set  reflects  the  backstage  of  the 
U.S  Supreme  Court  with  panelling  of 
grained  wood,  shelves  of  neatly  stacked 
law  books  and  the  American  coat  of  arms 
hanging  high  above  the  stage. 

As  the  eagle  in  the  coat  of  arms  clutches 
arrows  in  her  talons,  an  eerie  shadow 
holds  my  attention.  The  symbol  is  power- 
ful and  one  is  overwhelmed  by  a  perva- 
sive American  presence  even  after  a 
booming  audience  rendition  of  Oh 
Canada  before  the  opening  curtain.  The 
set  is  effective,  emphasizing  the  Ameri- 
can institutions  of  justice. 

Members  of  the  bench  enter  the 
backroom  of  the  court.  Tea  is  served. 
Greetings  and  small  talk  prevail. 

At  this  moment  Associate  Justice  Daniel 
Snow,  played  by  Kevin  Conlon,  is  intro- 
duced and  he  immediately  begins  to  bring 
the  audience  to  laughter  with  witty 
remarks.  His  choice  of  a  singular  subject 


quickly  emerges.  .  .  Ruth  Loomis. 

Loomis  and  Snow  clash  on  every  issue 
and  the  resulting  confrontation  is  the 
mainstay  of  the  play.  Snow  is  typically 
upper-class;  a  war  veteran,  a  wise  old 
man  fighting  his  legal  battles  with  unending 
wit. 

Throughout  the  play  Snow  is  not  only 
adored  by  the  audience  but  also  by  his 
legal  assistant  Mason  Woods.  Woods, 
played  by  Steve  O'Leary,  however,  be- 
gins to  tread  on  thin  ice  when  he  becomes 
equally  as  respecting  of  Loomis. 

Conlon's  acting  displays  an  impressive 
air  of  experience.  His  mannerisms,  move- 
ments, and  tone  create  the  comedy's  dra- 
matic side. 

As  his  antagonist,  St.  Laurent  matches 
Conlon  in  her  portrayal  of  an  activist 
within  the  stuffy  walls  of  the  justice  sys- 
tem. Performing  with  strength  and  wit, 
St.  Laurent  becomes  a  modem,  liberated, 
California  woman  with  a  capital  "W" 


In  the  meantime,  the  rest  of  the  bench 
sit  quietly  throwing  their  alliance  to 
Snow.  And  whether  from  an  elitist  com- 
ment of  Justice  Snow  or  a  calculated 
smile  of  Justice  Loomis,  the  characters 
respond  as  naturally  as  the  audience. 

Many  of  Snow's  comments  are  sexist 
but  sufficiently  humorous  to  inspire  some 
good-natured  self-evaluation,  not  an  ill 
feeling  within  the  audience.  The  tact 
with  which  this  was  presented  was  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  understand  the 
volatility  of  the  subject  of  sex  and  equality 
in  our  culture. 

Overall.  First  Monday  in  October  is  a 
splendid  spoof  on  that  progressive  day 
in  American  history  and  a  testimonial  to 
the  Ottawa  Little  Theatre's  reputation 
for  fine  theatrical  performances. 

Patrons  of  the  show  are  requested  to 
bring  a  non-perishable  food  donation  for 
the  Ottawa  Food  Bank.  C 
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Stumbling  into 
a  sculptural 
dimension 


Sculptures 

35  George  St. 

by  Mark  Cripps 

You're  stepping  into  anotlier  dimen- 
sion. A  dimension  where  tlie  imag- 
ination is  put  to  tlie  test,  and  where 
bias,  contradiction  and  reality  all  share 
a  space  the  size  of  a  large  family  room. 

No.  you're  not  in  the  Twilight  Zone 
and  you're  not  reading  Sartre's  No  Exit. 
You're  at  the  Ottawa  School  of  Art  where 
Sciill>li(n'S.  a  three  week  display,  is  being 
held. 

The  works  included  in  this  display,  all 
by  Canadian  sculptors,  are  on  loan  to 
the  gallery  fr  om  the  Canadian  Council  Art 
Bank.  They  were  chosen  by  the  Ottawa 
gallery  council  to  provide  an  interesting 
view  of  Canadian  artists'  creations.  The 
participating  sculptors  are  among  Cana. 
da's  finest  and  include  Judith  Schwarz, 
David  Clarkson,  Toronto's  Robert  Bowers, 
London's  Ed  Zelenah,  Vancouver's  Alan 
Barkley  and  Don  Koulds  and  Doug  Bentham 


of  Saskatchewan. 

Opened  by  Bill  Kirby.  head  of  the  Art 
Bank,  the  exhibition  got  off  to  a  promis- 
ing start  last  Thursday  evening  in  view  of 
a  receptive  audience. 

Truly,  all  pieces  present  puzzling  de- 
pictions of  man  in  struggle  or  peace, 
and  all  deserve  careful  thought  and  admi- 
ration. As  one  gallery  chairperson,  Anne- 
Marie  Hogue,  states,  "it  asks  questions 
like  'Oh,  why  is  this  art  or  how  does 
this  change  my  way  of  seeing  things?' 

A  visit  is  worthwhile  for  both  the  in 
door  sculptures  and  three  thought- 
provoking  outdoor  creations. 

Sculptures  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  art 
exhibitions  to  be  held  at  the  Ottawa 
School  of  Art  in  cooperation  with  the 
Canadian  Council  Art  Bank.  Each  one 
will  display  different  styles  of  Canadian 
art  and,  given  the  enjoyable  excellence 
of  the  first,  none  of  them  should  be  missed. 

The  show  is  open  to  the  public  Mon- 
day to  Thursday.  9am  to  7pm  and  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  9am  to  4pm,  at  3.5 
George  Street.  Q 


"Strength  of  a  Stronynan"  by  Divid  ClariKxi  is  on  display  at  the  Ottawa  Scfwol  of  Art. 
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Worldfashion  on  an  Ottawa  runway 


A  Midud  Jecino  design 


by  Christine  Lovelace 

Just  as  this  year's  Festival  of  the  Atis 
began  with  a  bang,  so  the  festival 
Finale,  a  gala  fashion  show,  went  out 
as  dramatically. 

The  festival's  concluding  fashion  show 
contained  elements  of  New  York,  Milan 
and  Paris,  where  top  designers  like  Claude 
Montana  and  Betsy  Johnson  show  their 
creative  powers.  Fashions  were  displayed 
as  art,  impractical  for  the  average  con- 
sumers who  rely  more  on  shopping  mall 
productions  to  define  their  wardrobes. 

Last  Saturday's  fashion  show  was  en- 
titled Fashion  as  Art.  a  visual  and  audio 
extravaganza  presented  in  the  Chateau 
Laurier's  Adam  Room. 

The  show  began  with  the  hair  dressers 
to  the  show.  Shear  Heaven,  presenting 
their  own  piece  on  the  glamor  of  hair 
dressing.  Dancing  hair  designers  flitted 
about  the  stage  transforming  a  'plain  jane" 
into  a  braless  wonder. 

The  second  half  of  Shear  Heaven's 
introductory  presentation  was  even  more 
effective.  Dry  ice,  candles,  undulating  arms 
and  bodies  made  for  an  intriguing  display. 

Next  Ottawa's  fashion  talent  had  the 
chance  to  show  just  how  creative  Cana- 
dians can  be.  First,  Ottawa's  Eric  Langley, 
who  has  lived  in  New  York  and  the 
Caribbean,  presented  designs  marked  by 
a  distinctive  Middle  and  Far  Eastern 
influence. 

Afghans  and  flowing  robes  created 
images  of  Arabian  sheiks  and  Rudolph 
Valentino.  To  the  tune  of  "God  Save  the 
King,"  members  of  the  Theatre  Ballet 
Co.  and  the  Therien  Jiu-jitsu  Dojo  danced 


and  pranced  about  mime  Christiane 
Claude. 

The  Arabian  style  and  splotchy  colors 
were  interrupted  sporadically  with  the 
opening  of  robes  to  reveal  totally  modem 
red-sequined  G-strings.  The  audience 
roared  approval. 

Next  in  line  was  the  fashion  of  Michael 
Jacino.  His  designs  offered  a  more  clas- 
sical look,  suitable  to  any  fashion  runway. 
Greys  and  blacks  were  modelled  in  a 
sophisticated;  winning  style.  Slim  skirts, 
shoulder  pads,  and  black  and  white 
tiger  stripes  made  up  a  clothing  line  that 
would  make  any  woman  feel  glamorous. 

Judy  deBoer's  creations  highlighted  a 
more  exotic  vein  against  a  backdrop  of 
billowing  cloth. 

Black  was  the  primary  color  as  men  in 
veils,  looking  like  Ninja  warriors  or 
ten'orists,  gazed  out  at  the  crowd  with 
fierce  eyes.  The  women  wore  hip-hugging 
skirts  and  sported  bare  midrifts,  radiating 
a  cat-like  quality.  One  even  came  on 
toting  a  large  whip.  Sui  generis! 

Finally,  it  was  the  "Skit  Row"  collec- 
tion. "Picasso  could  have  done  no  bet- 
ter!' Ridiculing  esteemed  fashion,  they 
appeared  garbed  in  "box"  coats,  and 
belts  fastened  at  the  knees.  Pants  pulled 
up  to  the  chest  and  a  comments  like  "as 
old  age  creeps  up,  so  do  the  pants",  com- 
bined to  end  the  fashion  show  on  a 
humorous  note. 

If  the  well-produced  and  well-attended 
finale  of  the  Festival  of  the  Arts  is  any 
indication  of  its  success,  then  we  can  be 
sure  next  year's  event  will  return  as  a 
glorious  celebration  of  art  in  Ottawa.  □ 
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irS  THE  MUSIC 
NOT 

THE  MONEY 

Living  off  music  in  Ottawa 


r 


^CUSAPRESENTS 
UPCOMINGEVENTS 


NEW 


r 


SPOONS 


'Pre-Pandamonium  Warm-Up" 
FRIDAY  OCT.  17,  8  pm 
PORTER  HALL 
Tickets:  $6.00  CUID 
$7.50  Others 


Licensed  —  I.D.  Req'd.  Tickets  at  Unicentre  Store. 


MoivsTER  Mash  Hall6wee]\  I 

FRIDAY  OCTOBER  31,  8  pm 


>ASH 


OTTAWA  CIVIC  CENTRE  SALONS 

Contests!  Cheap  Suds!  Costume  Prizes! 
Door  Prizes!       Proceeds  to  The  United  Wav  ! 


^^^^^  Contests!       Cheap  Suds! 

Door  Prizes!  Proceeds 
Three  "Live"  Clone  Bands 

1.  The  Double  Bhie  Bhies  Band 

2.  The  Riverstreet  Band  (Springsteen  I 

3.  G.P.  and  the  Marauders  (Thoroufihgoodl 


NICE  PRICE  —  $5.00 


At  the  Unicentre  Store  —  OIV  SALE  IVOW! !  i 
Support  The  1986  United  Way  Campaign.  ' 


Labatt's  Blue  Live  presents... 
LOVE  AND  ROCKETS  ^ 

in  concert 

with  special  guest:  SHEEP  LOOK  UP 


SUNDAY  NOV.  2,  8pm 

Porter  Hall  '"^^Kj-i-n^ 
Tickets:  $10.00  (CUID)  Unicentre  Store 

Following  their  successful  debut  single,  BM  of  Confusion.  Love  and  Rockets 
are  striking  out  on  a  North  American  Tour  in  support  of  their  current  LP, 

Express. 


FREE  NOON  HOUR  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  OCT.  27 
12  NOON  -  1:30  PM 
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Engineering  society's  future  uncertain 


by  Lee  Parpart 

CUSA  placed  Carleton's  Engineering 
Society  (CSES)  under  review  last  week  for 
possible  violations  against  the  association's 
by-laws  and  constitution. 

CUSA  VP  Administration  Alan  Mac- 
donald  said  the  executive  has  been  consi- 
dering a  review  of  the  CSES  for  weeks,  in 
response  to  several  engineering  pranks,  but 
"the  clincher"  came  last  Thursday  after- 
noon, when  copies  of  the  society's  newspaper. 
The  Orifice,  were  distributed  in  the  Uni- 
centre  by  CSES  members. 

Macdonald  said  he  started  appointing 
members  to  the  review  board  that  after- 
noon, when  he  received  complaints  mate- 
rial in  the  newspaper  was  "blatantly  sexist, 
homophobic,  at  times  racist,  and  obscenel' 

The  review  board  will  investigate  whether 
or  not  The  Orifice  violates  Article  II  of  the 
CUSA  constitution  which  states  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  association  is  "to  promote  and 
assist  in  maintaining  an  academic  and  so- 
cial environment  free  of  prejudice,  exploita 
tion  or  abuse  on  the  basis  of,  but  not  limited 
to,  sex,  race,   ...national  or  social 


status. .  .(or)  sexual  orientation." 

CSES  treasurer  Andy  Nelson  said  the 
society  was  caught  off-guard  by  the  review. 
"We  weren't  really  worried  The  Orifice  would 
violate  the  constitution,"  he  said,  calling 
October's  edition  of  the  paper  "much  tamer 
than  in  previous  years."  Nelson  added  the 
society  considers  itself  somewhat  separate 
from  the  paper,  which  has  it's  own  editorial 
board  and  is  democratically  run. 

"The  policy  has  been  that  it's  open  for 
everyone  to  contribute  to,"  he  said.  "We've 
taken  a  policy  against  personal  libel,  but 
otherwise  we  leave  it  to  the  editors  and 
writers!' 

CSES  president  Gabriella  Szasz  claimed 
not  to  have  seen  October's  edition  before  it 
went  to  press,  but  said  the  decision  to  print 
it  was  taken  by  the  society  as  a  whole.  She 
said  she  expects  the  CSES  to  discontinue 
the  paper  at  its  next  meeting,  because  it  has 
become  "too  controversial  and  too  expensive". 

In  addition  to  looking  at  The  Orifice, 
Macdonald  said  the  review  board  will  see 
whether  the  CSES  violated  a  recent  CUSA 
ruling  when  it  allowed  engineering  repre- 
sentative Bruce  Haydon  to  distribute  copies 


of  Labatt's  "Little  Girl  Blue"  poster  to  engi- 
neering students  last  week. 

CUSA  president  Robe  Haller  banned 
the  posters  last  month  on  grounds  they 
were  sexist,  and  council  upheld  his  deci- 
sion on  Sept.  22. 

At  a  meeting  of  CUSA  and  CSES  execu- 
tives on  Thursday,  Macdonald  said  Haydon 
admitted  to  placing  copies  of  the  poster  in 
the  CSES  store.  But  in  an  interview  with 
The  Charlatan  this  week,  CSES  president 
Gabriella  Szasz  denied  the  posters  were 
ever  in  the  store,  saying  they  were  "handed 
out  from  Bruce  Haydon's  desk  (in  the  CSES 
office),  by  Bruce  Haydon" 

Macdonald  said  one  of  the  main  goals  of 
the  review  board  will  be  to  decide  whether 
the  CSES  can  be  held  responsible  for  Haydon's 
action,  and  whether  distributing  the  posters 
from  the  CSES  constitutes  a  link  with  the 
society. 

Szasz  said  the  CSES  never  sanctioned 
the  posters,  explaining  she  had  not  realized 
they  had  been  officially  banned. 

"My  understanding  was  that  he  (Haydon) 
had  called  up  CUSA  and  was  told  (by  an 
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Club  to  face  review  board,  radio  equipment  seized 

by  Linda  Badowich  ^^H^ 
Allegations  of  financial  mismanagement       IHHHBP*'  ^Vi^K 


Allegations  of  financial  mismanagement 
have  forced  Carleton's  Ham  Radio  Club  off 
the  air. 

CUSA  VP  Administration  Alan 
Macdonald  has  struck  a  committee  to  re 
view  the  club's  operations.  He  said  the  club 
is  beset  by  "internal  division"  and  "a  lack  of 
organization  and  accountability". 

Macdonald  sent  a  letter  Friday  to  club 
president  Mel  Massia  informing  him  all 
broadcasting  v^ould  be  suspended  while  the 
review  is  underway. 

The  review  board  will  look  into  "past 
activities  of  the  club  and  investigate  any 
allegations"  said  Macdonald.  He  said  CUSA 
is  particularly  concerned  about  the  club's 
book-keeping. 

Doug  Yuill,  the  club's  former  secretary 
and  treasurer,  said  CUSA  approached  him 
last  summer  asking  him  to  look  at  the  club's 
bank  book  and  other  records. 

He  ^air'  'he  club's  financial  records  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  students'  association. 

Both  the  club's  office  in  502  of  the 
Unicentre  and  the  radio  base  in  the  Arts 
Tower  have  been  locked  for  security  rea- 
sons by  CUSA. 

One  long-time  member  of  the  club,  Brett 
Delmage,  said  CUSA  has  refused  to  return 
equipment  belonging  to  him  and  the  Ottawa 
Amateur  Radio  Club. 

Delmage  said  he  has  provided  receipts 


Amateur 
Radio  Club 


The  Carieton  Ham  Radio  Club  waits  fe>r  the  air  to  dear  as  CUSA  locks  the  door  pending  a  review  o(  the  dub's  activioes, 


for  most  of  his  equipment,  but  CUSA  has 
not  responded  to  his  requests  for  access. 

However,  CUSA  has  "yet  to  verify" 
whether  any  of  the  equipment  belongs  to 
CUSA,  or  to  members  of  the  club,  said 
Macdonald. 

"We  have  no  desire  to  keep  any  of  their 
equipment  and  would  like  to  return  it  as 


soon  as  possible,"  he  said,  but  the  review 
will  determine  who  owns  what. 

Yuill  said  shutting  down  operations  at 
the  club  will  disrupt  communications  be- 
tween other  clubs  in  southern  Ontario  and 
upstate  New  York.  He  likened  Carleton's 
role  in  the  amateur  radio  network  to  a  link  in 
a  chain.  When  one  link  goes  down,  the 


others  are  affected  said  Yuill. 

The  five-member  review  board  will  con- 
sist of  two  CUSA  councillors,  Macdonald, 
and  two  members  of  the  clubs  commission. 

Macdonald  said  CUSA  "had  to  inter- 
vene for  the  sake  of  the  club!"  □ 
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Delinquent  reps  resign,  one  expelled  from  council 


by  Karin  Bergen 

Students  will  be  asked  to  vote  in  three 
new  CUSA  reps  next  month  after  an  expul- 
sion and  two  resignations  at  last  Thursday's 
council  meeting. 

A  list  of  ten  councillors  labelled  "delin- 
quent" after  they  failed  to  attend  six  of  the 
nine  previous  CUSA  meetings  was 
presented  to  council  by  Executive  VP 
Henry  Johnson. 

Johnson  gave  a  brief  description  of  the 
records  of  the  councillors  and  then  each 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  defend  their 
absence  on  council. 

Lee  Tunstall,  an  arts  rep,  attended  only 


three  council  sessions  and  failed  to  attend 
Thursday's  meeting  as  well.  Accordmg  to 
Johnson,  she  made  "little  or  no  attempt  to 
get  a  proxy."  CUSA's  constitution  requires 
councillors  to  try  to  find  someone  to  replace 
them  when  they  can't  attend  meetings 

Johnson  added  Tunstall  did  not  sit  on 
any  committees  during  the  summer,  and 
had  not  even  offered  her  name  for  one. 

She  was  removed  from  council  by  a 

''""'Arts  rep  Blair  Dickerson  resigned  just 
before  the  meering.  She  had  no  comments 
'  on  her  absence. 

Sandi  Rubbra.  special  students  rep,  was 
allowed  to  keep  her  seat  on  council  after 


she  attended  only  three  of  the  nine 
meetings.  She  said  course  scheduling  con- 
flicts forced  her  to  miss  CUSA.  and 
Johnson  said  she  too  made  little  effort  to 
find  a  proxy. 

Rubbra  said,  she  "wasn't  called  several 
times  about  the  meetings"  and  therefore  did 
not  know  about  them. 

Rubbra  admitted  "she  could  have  done  a 
better  job,"  and  Johnson  said  she  was  pro- 
bably voted  in  because  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  a  special  student  to  replace  her. 

However,  late  into  the  meeting,  Rubbra 
said  she  realized  she  did  not  have  the 
necessary  requirement;^  to  be  a  special 
students  rep  because  she  was  now  a  full- 


time  student  registered  in  a  degree  pro- 
gram. She  then  offered  her  resignation. 

The  other  seven  delinquent  councillors: 
James  Henessy,  Monica  Kirchmayer. 
Catherine  MacPherson,  Irene  Ho.  Kane 
Denike,  Tom  d'Ipolito  and  Mike  Green  all 
have  their  seats  confirmed.  Each  one  cited 
difficulty  in  finding  a  proxy  as  a  reason  for 
their  absence. 

Johnson  said  he  has  "no  qualms"  about 
voting  out  councillors  who  make  little  effort 
to  find  a  proxy,  and  suggested  council  felt 
the  same. 

A  by-election  will  be  held  in  mid 
November  to  fill  the  vacant  seats.  D 
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Who  are  these  people  and  what  year  is  this  any  wayf 
Do  you  know? 


In  the  last  24  hours  she's  been  attacked  by  a 
paper  shredder,  kidnapped  by  a  phone  booth, 
and  chased  by  a  killer... 

If  she  can  hong  on  until  tomorrow,  she  just  might 
save  a  guy  named  Jumpin'  Jack  Flash. 


JIMPL\- 

JACK 

FLASH 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN  COMEDY 


Place  de  Vine  ■ 

■    Britannia  6  dH,k\  c.ncma,  i 
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Enrollment  cutbacks  are 
a  possibility  says  council 


4  The  Charlatan  •  October  15,1986 


President  William  Beckd  hopes  to  keep  Carieton  out  of  protest  that  only  produce  "negative  results". 


by  Michael  MacDonald 
with  CUP  files. 

In  a  move  that  could  alienate  university 
administrators  and  students  alike,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ontario  Universities  (COU)  has  sug- 
gested enrollment  cutbacks  as  a  solution  to 
the  government's  underfunding  of  higher 
education. 

The  possibility  of  province-wide  cuts 
was  discussed  at  a  two-day  meeting  of  15 
university  presidents  late  last  month. 

The  council's  director  of  communication 
said  a  coordinated  effort  to  cut  enrollment 
levels  will  not  be  implemented  until  1988 
and  the  motivation  for  such  a  move  would 
be  purely  economic. 

"One  of  the  main  ways  of  maintaining 
quality  education  is  to  spend  available  re- 
sources on  a  smaller  .student  body.  .  .and 
the  universities  have  the  power  to  cut  en- 
rollment levels,"  said  COU's  William  Sayers. 

Carleton  University  President,  William 
Beckel,  said  COU's  proposed  tactics  were 
"a  little  bit  extreme"  and  he  complained  the 
council  was  just  regurgitating  old  ideas  that 
could  backfire. 

Beckel  said  larger  universities  like  York 
and  the  University  of  Toronto  have  been 
talking  about  restricting  enrollment  for  the 
past  four  years,  but  Carleton's  administra- 
tion is  strongly  opposed  to  such  a  plan. 

Ontario  universities  have  been  admit- 
ting more  students  than  the  operating  grants 
actually  pay  for  said  Beckel.  So  far,  provin- 
cial underfunding  has  not  hurt  the  quality  of 
education  at  Carleton,  he  added. 

However,  the  future  does  not  look  so 
bright  for  Carleton  because  university  ad- 
ministrators predict  a  10  per  cent  rise  in 
admission  applications  by  1988,  the  year 
graduates  from  the  new  four-year  high  school 
system  will  apply  along  with  the  last  Onta- 
rio grade  13  graduates. 

According  to  the  council,  government 
grants  have  not  kept  pace  with  inflation  and 
enrollment  levels  across  the  province  have 
soared  to  record  levels  this  year.  Statistics 
compiled  by  COU  show  enrollment  rose  25 
percent  between  1974  and  1984.  but  gov- 
ernment funding  per  student  dropped  16 
per  cent. 

This  year,  Hamilton's  McMaster  Uni- 
versity and  Toronto's  York  University  both 
cut  enrollment  by  raising  entrance 
requirements. 


"There  comes  a  point  where  the  inade- 
quate money  supply  will  have  a  demonstrably 
negative  effect  on  the  quality  of  education.  I 
think  about  it  a  lot  and  1  analyze  it  a  lot  and  I 
hope  I  can  recognize  it  when  it  comes,"  said 
Beckel.  He  said  students  have  adapted  well 
to  the  slow  deterioration  of  Ontario's  univer- 
sity system. 

Voicing  his  support  for  Beckel's  posi- 
tion,CUSA  President  Robe  Haller  slammed 
the  COU  for  "giving  in"  to  the  Ontario 
government. 

"I  think  that's  just  what  the  Ontario 
government  has  been  pushing  for  and  the 
COU  seems  to  be  giving  in.  This  is  quite 
contrary  to  what  we've  been  working  for," 
said  Haller 

Ontario  Federation  of  Students  (OFS) 
chairperson  Matt  Certosimo  said  enrollment 
restriction  would  threaten  the  principle  of 
accessibility  and  the  cuts  might  turn  the 
public  against  the  universities'  cause. 

Sayers  admitted  the  enrollment  cutback 
scheme  could  make  matters  worse  because 
"there  is  no  assurance  the  government  would 
not  cut  back  the  funding  accordingly,"  ad- 
ding, "the  risk  doesn't  get  more  viable  in  the 
future." 

To  heighten  public  awareness  of  univer- 
sity underfunding,  Toronto's  largest  post- 
secondary  schools  suspended  classes  for 
two  hours  today.  York,  Ryerson  Poly  technical 
Institute,  and  the  U  of  T  will  join  four  other 
schools  in  a  province-wide  protest  of  the 
chronic  shortage  of  university  funding. 

Both  Carleton's  administration  and  stu- 
dents' association  rejected  plans  to  join  the 
demonstration. 

Haller  dismissed  the  idea  of  protesting 
on  Parliament  Hill  because  "we've  had  quite 
a  few  rallies  already.  We're  not  in  the  situa- 
tion to  have  one  just  yet!'  He  said  students 
are  too  busy  worrying  about  proposed  changes 
to  the  age  of  majority  and  municipal  voting 
regulations. 

Cancelling  classes  for  two  hours  "is  not 
my  idea  of  sending  a  strong  message  to 
government,"  said  Beckel. 

"I  don't  think  that  it  will  produce  posi- 
tive results.  If  anything  it  will  produce 
negative  results.  I  think  it  could  turn  the 
government's  funding  policy  against  us," 
he  said. 

Provincial  treasurer  Robert  Nixon  is 
expected  to  announce  a  small  increase  to 
university  operating  grants  for  the  1987-88 
fiscal  year  on  Nov.  1 .  □ 


Women's  centre  vandalized  during  the  weekend 


by  Anna-Maria  Galante 

Vandals  attempting  to  break  into  the 
Women's  Centre  sometime  last  weekend 
left  a  deliberate  set  of  clues,  but  CUSA 
sleuths  are  still  confounded. 

When  collective  members  returned  from 
Thanksgiving  break,  they  found  the  door 
knob  to  the  centre  broken  off,  and  the 
attached  lock  box,  containing  the  centre's 
key,  stolen.  Total  damage  to  the  centre 
amounted  to  about  $60. 

Stuffed  under  the  door  were  ten  copies 
of  the  Carleton  Student  Engineering  Socie- 
ty's monthly  newspaper,  The  Orifice.  The 
paper  contained  a  number  of  aggressive 
attacks  on  the  Women's  Centre,  including 
an  article  by  engineering  rep  Bruce  Haydon 
comparing  the  CUSA  service  to  facist  groups 


The  Women's  Centre  found  its  lock  removed. 


such  as  the  KKK  and  the  Nazi  party. 

Hung  on  the  centre's  door  was  a  copy  of 
the  Labatt's  "Little  Girl  Blue"  poster  banned 
by  CUSA  last  month,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "Engineering  '89". 

CUSA  business  manager  Doug  Saveland 
called  the  clues  left  by  the  pranksters  "cir- 
cumstantial," not  the  "firm  and  tangible 
evidence  that  would  enable  us  to  identify 
the  individuals  (involved).  .  " 

Saveland  guessed  the  would-be  vandals 
were  operating  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
because  no  sophisticated  instruments  were 
used.  He  said  they  were  able  to  damage  the 
door  because  "there  is  a  certain  spot  on  any 
,  doorknob  where  you  can  press— say  with  a 
I  pen— and  the  doorknob  will  pop  right  offi' 
i      Collective  members  Cathy  Jones  and 
Marika  Morris  dismissed  the  attempted 


break-in  as  someone's  destructive  impulse. 
"They  just  want  to  trash  the  place."  Morris 
said. 

Jones  and  Morris  guessed  the  choice  of 
the  Labatt's  poster  was  "an  act  of  revenge" 
against  the  centre,  held  responsible  by  The 
Orifice  for  the  "censorship"  of  Little  Giri 
Blue.  Haydon's  article  offered  "free  LIT- 
TLE GIRL  BLUE  POSTERS  for  all  at 
CSES  store,  as  part  of  my  fk  the  Women's 
Centre  campaign" 

Morris  said  th^  individuals  involved,  if 
they  were  engineering  students,  are  "not 
representative  of  the  engineering  student 
body."  adding  she  would  like  the  conflict 
between  the  Women's  Centre  and  the  Engi- 
neering Society  to  be  "cleared  up  as  soon  as 
possible:'  □ 


Students  advised  not  to  store  valuables  in  lockers 


by  Alan  Knight 

Think  your  valuables  are  safe  in  your 
locker?  Think  again.  If  you  have  one  of  the 
lockers  in  the  tunnels  between  the  Herzberg 
and  Steacie  buildings,  you  could  be  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  to  theft. 

Wilf  Larocque,  supervisor  of  parking 
and  lockers,  said  he  investigated  a  com- 
plaint that  these  lockers  were  easily  broken 
into.  On  Friday  of  last  week,  said  Larocque, 
he  and  an  unidentified  security  guard  tried 
and  failed  to  force  open  some  of  the  lockers 
in  the  area. 

But  with  a  little  instruction,  a  Charlatan 
reporter  was  able  to  open  seven  out  of  15 
lockers  with  ease  on  Tuesday  evening. 

The  lockers  have  a  mechanism  in  the 
door  which  fits  over  the  top  of  a  latch  on  the 
body.  If  this  mechanism  is  forced  up  over 
the  latch  the  locker  will  open. 

A  number  of  safer  and  more  recently 
installed  lockers  have  hasps  on  the  main 
body  through  which  the  lock  passes. , 

Some  of  the  other  lockers  have  had 
hasps  installed  and  Larocque  said  he  "plans 
to  put  hasps  on  all  of  them."  He  added  the 


administration  does  its  best  to  provide  secu 
rity  for  the  lockers. 

But,  said  Larocque,  "if  somebody  wants 
into  a  locker,  they'll  get  in!' 

Security  is  difficult  to  provide  since 
people  have  access  to  the  tunnel  system 
practically  24  hours  a  day  and  all  weekend. 
Larocque  suggested  the  administration  post 
warnings  on  all  lockers  discouraging  stu- 
dents from  storing  anything  valuable  in 
them.  But  he  admitted  that  he  didn't  know 
what  students  should  do  with  their  books 
and  other  valuables. 

Larocque  said  a  number  of  cameras 
used  to  be  installed  in  the  tunnels  for  safety, 
but  they  were  stolen  and  vandalized. 

Peter  Holt,  a  third-year  integrated  sci- 
ence student  who  had  several  pieces  of 
expensive  camera  equipment  stolen  from 
one  of  the  lockers,  said  he  could  open  any  of 
those  in  his  row  without  any  trouble. 

"We  pay  $10  to  have  lockers  maintained 
in  addition  to  student  fees,"  he  said,  adding 
the  administration  has  failed  to  make 
an  "adequate  effort  to  repair  or  replace 
them!'  □ 


OitiliiuK'tl  nam  Pnsiv  3 

executive)  Robe  (Haller)  hadn't  effectively 

banned  the  posters,  but  had  just  decided 

not  to  distribute  a  shipment  of  them,"  she 

said. 

Haller  said  he  would  be  "very  surpnsed 
if  Haydon  was  misdirected  by  one  of  the 
vice-presidents,  or  didn't  know  about  the 
ban. 

"I  would  assume  it  was  quite  obvious 
they  were  banned.  Bruce  came  to  council 
and  knew  very  well  what  council's  decision 
was.  1  can't  see  him  claiming  ignorance,"  he 
said. 

As  an  operation  funded  in  part  by  CUSA, 
Macdonald  said  the  CSES  office  should 
have  to  comply  with  the  ban. 

"The  posters  were  ruled  sexist  by  Robe, 
and  council  upheld  that  decision.  It  would 
be  contravening  the  rule  of  council  for  any 
member  of  the  association  to  distribute  the 
posters."  he  said. 

Haller  said  although  The  Orifice  and  the 
Labatt's  posters  provided  a  tangible  reason 
for  the  review,  a  number  of  other  issues 
were  involved.  Agitants  he  listed  included  a 
costly  jello  tank  prank  performed  by  a  few 
engineering  students  during  orientation,  and 
the  disruption  of  a  psychology  class  by 


Hw  adninistralion  sugjcas  vw  don't  kwp  ow  valuaUes  in  kxjtfn.  Oie  of  wjr  reporter  found  mjt  vAy. 


CSES  will  have  to  answer  for 
alleged  CUSA  policy  violations 


engineers  in  the  fall. 

Although  Haller  said  he  would  "rather 
see  a  solution  to  the  problem  than  a  punish- 
ment," he  said  de-certification  is  an  option. 

If  the  society  is  de-certified,  Haller  said, 
it  will  lose  any  CUSA  funding  it  gets,  and 
"should  lose  its  rights  on  campus,  including 
whatever  space  it  has,  and  its  right  to  hold 
activities." 

But  Szasz  said  CUSA  grants,  which 
amount  to  over  $5,000  last  year,  account  for 
only  five  per  cent  of  the  society's  total 
budget,  and  will  not  be  missed. 

"CUSA's  contribution  is  really  minimal, 
compared  to  our  other  sources  of  revenue," 
said  Szasz.  "Just  because  we  aren't  recog- 
nized  by  CUSA  does  not  mean  that  we 
would  not  exist." 

The  society  is  also  unlikely  to  have  its 
space  taken  away  if  de-certification  hap- 
pens, Szasz  said,  because  "the  dean  (of 
engineering.  Spruce  Riordon)  is  fully  on  our 
side." 

Riordon  was  not  available  for  comment, 
but  assistant  dean  of  engineering  Gordon 
Forth  said  "we  would  not  envisage  closing 
the  CSES  office."  He  defended  the  society, 
saying  "the  CSES  makes  some  mistakes  but 


they  do  a  lot  of  good  work" 

Szasz  said  the  society's  executive  is  also 
protected  from  disruption  because  the  CSES 
is  a  corporation,  registered  with  the  federal 
Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Corporate  Af. 
fairs  since  1979. 

According  to  a  spokesperson  from  the 
minishy,  incorporation  secures  a  body  against 
any  outside  tampering  with  its  board  of 
directors,  or  in  CSES'  case,  its  executive.' 

Haller  called  the  issue  of  incorporation 
irrelevant.  "Whether  a  society  is  incorpo- 


"just  because  we  are 
not  recognized  by 
CUSA  does  not  mean 
we  do  not  exist ' ' 


rated  or  unincorporated,  they  still  need 
CUSA's  permission  to  operate  on  campus!' 

Despite  the  minimal  effect  de-certification 
could  have  on  the  CSES,  members  of  the 
society  are  striking  back  with  a  petition 
they  hope  will  force  Haller  out  of  office. 
Szasz  wouldn't  give  the  exact  wording  of 
the  petition,  but  said  if  five  per  cent  of 
students  sign  it.  the  society  will  call  a  a 
referendum  "on  the  presidency  of  the  stu- 


dents' association". 

With  a  successful  petition,  the  question 
could  be  called  during  CUSA's  by-election 
in  mid-November. 

Nelson  said  he  feels  "confident  we  (the 
CSES)  can  get  the  five  per  cent"  necessary 
to  hold  the  referendum.  He  added,  "I'm 
personally  quite  displeased  with  the  way 
Robe  has  behaved,  and  I'll  be  putting  a 
considerable  amount  of  energy  into  circu. 
lating  tire  petition!' 

Haller  called  the  effort  misdirected, 
pointing  out  he  personally  defended  the 
CSES'  right  to  a  fair  review  process  at  last 
Thursday's  CUSA  meeting,  when  council- 
lots  and  one  service  were  demanding  a  snap 
de-certification  of  the  society. 

"It  upsets  me  that  this  is  their  route  of 
attack,"  he  said.  "They're  not  helping  their 
case  at  all  by  doing  this.  Trying  to  get  rid  of 
me  is  not  going  to  save  them!' 

The  petition  could  actually  harm  the 
CSES'  chances  of  "negotiating  an  altema. 
tive  to  de-certification"  with  the  review 
board,  Haller  said.  "There  was  a  chance  of 
their  negotiating  a  settlement,  but  the  more 
they  seem  to  retaliate,  the  more  it  hurts 
their  case!' 

The  review  board,  made  up  of  two  rep- 
resentatives from  the  societies  committee, 
journalism  rep  Brenda  Murray,  architecture 
rep  Natalie  Sully,  and  Macdonald,  is  sched- 
uled to  start  work  this  week.  It  will  submit 
its  findings  to  the  societies  committee  in 
about  a  month,  Macdonald  said.  □ 
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PUBLIC  IVOTICE 


Written  and  oral  submissions  are  invited 
for  the  piu-pose  of  review  of  the  following 
organizations. 


Amateur  Radio  Club,  (CUARC) 

To  determine: 

•  Accountability  and  past  practices  of  the  club  and 
membership. 

•  The  status  of  equipment  and  materials  currently 
held  by  the  club  or  in  trust  to  its  members. 

•  Whether  any  activities  that  are  contrary  to  CUSA 
and  the  student  body  in  general  have  occurred. 

•  Future  long  term  plans  of  the  club  and  its 
activities. 

Engineering  Society,  (CSES) 

To  determine: 

•  Possible  violations  of  the  CUSA  Constitution, 
bylaws,  or  policy. 

•  Possible  irresponsibility  and/or  gross  negligence  in 
performance  of  duties  and  responsibilities. 

•  To  substantiate  any  linkages  that  may  or  may  not 
exist  between  the  society  and  activities  that  are 
deemed  contrary  to  the  Association  and  the 
student  body  in  general. 


Carleton  University  Students'  Association  requests 
any  information  which  pertains  to,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  above.  Public  meetings  will  be  held  the  week 
of  Oct.  20-24,  1986.  Oral  submissions  must  be 
scheduled  prior  to  4:30  pm  Wednesday,  Oct.  22,  and 
written  submissions  will  be  accepted  until  4:30  pm 
Friday  Oct.  24.  All  information  or  enquiries  mav  be 
du-ected  to  VP  Administration,  Rm.  401  Unicentre, 
(564-4380).  Anonymity  assured  upon  request. 


CU  sponsors  refugees 


by  Paul  Schellenberg 

Last  week  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the 
Nansen  Medal  for  1986  was  awarded  to  the 
people  of  Canada.  Few  Carleton  students 
may  realize,  however,  that  for  the  last  three 
years,  they  have  helped  earn  this  presti- 
gious honor  for  Canada. 

Named  for  the  famous  Norwegian  Dr. 
Fridtjof  Nansen,  a  pioneer  in  international 
humanitaiian  aid,  the  medal  has  been  awarded 
annually  to  individuals  since  1954.  But  this 
year,  for  the  first  time,  the  people  of  Canada 
will  be  honored  in  recognition  of  the  consis- 
tent role  they  have  played  in  assisting  refu- 
gees from  around  the  world. 

For  the  third  year  in  a  row  CUSA  has 
agreed  to  partially  sponsor  a  refugee  stu- 
dent at  Carleton  through  the  World  Univer- 
sity Services  of  Canada  ( WUSC)  programme. 

The  $4,500  given  to  WUSC.  a  con- 
tribution of  less  than  4.5  cent.s  per 
Carleton  student,  is  intended  to  help  offset 
the  cslini.Hed  .$fi.S5n  livin,i<  co.st  for  this 
years  sludenl.  Miihammud  Adam. 

Adam,  a  native  of  Ghana,  arrived  at 
Carleton  only  three  weeks  ago.  He  will  be 
working  on  his  masters  degree  in 
journalism -an  opportunity  he  said  will  let 
him  "pursue  what  is  left  of  his  life  and 
realize  his  hope  of  studying  further  education" 
Danger  of  political  persecution  forced 
Adam  to  leave  Ghana.  He  had  been  work- 
ing as  a  'press  aide'  for  a  president  of  Ghana 
when  his  government  was  overthrown.  La- 
belled a  supporter  of  the  toppled  govern- 
ment. Adam  left  the  country  and  has  spent 
the  past  three  and  a  half  years  in  Britain. 

He  had  been  applying  to  Carleton's  school 
of  journalism  when  he  was  contacted  by 
WUSC. 

Dr.  Harindar  Aulach,  WUSC  refugee 
programme  coordinator  said  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  programme  is  "to  give  the 
possibility  of  education  to  a  refugee  student 
who  otherwise  wouldn't  have  the  opportu- 
nity and  thereby  realize  the  potential  that 
he  or  she  has. 

"With  very  little  funding  available,  the 
possibility  of  graduate  or  post-graduate  work 
is  very  limited  in  the  Third  World.  By 
bringing  refugee  students  to  Canada  they 
can  attain  higher  levels  of  education,"  he 
added. 

WUSC  works  with  the  United  Nations 
High  Commission  for  Refugees  and  Cana- 
dian universities,  acting  as  a  liaison  be- 
tween prospective  refugee  students  and 
Canadian  universities. 

"I  believe  in  an  international,  campus 
and  sponsoring  a  refugee  student  helps  to 


create  a  universal  outlook  at  university," 
said  Alan  Macdonald,  CUSA  VP  Admini 
stration. 

"WUSC  is  one  of  the  few  clubs  dedi- 
cated to  the  university  experience.  Mental 
enlightenment  should  be  helped  not 
restrained."  He  added  that  money  for  the 
partial  sponsorship  came  from  the  charity 
and  special  projects  fund. 

Under  a  1982  agreement  between  WUSC 
and  the  department  of  employment  and 
immigration,  students  who  qualify  as  refu- 
gees under  present  definitions  enter  Can- 
.  ada  as  landed  immigrants,  enabling  them  to 
.  work,  and  receive  loans  and  bursaries. 
Dr.  Aulach  pointed  out,  however,  that 
only  one  in  ten  applicants  receives  a 
sponsorship.  Among  the  many  requirements 
for  application,  students  must  be  refugees 
from  the  Third  World  and  be  fluent  in  either 
of  Canada's  official  languages.  Although 
there  is  "no  deliberate  emphasis  on  one  area 
over  another,"  Aulach  said  that  because  of 
the  language  requirement,  the  majority  of 
the  students  are  from  Africa. 

The  establishment  of  an  annually  awarded 
$2,500  Senate  bursary  to  refugee  students 
in  1978  enabled  Carleton  to  become  the 
first  Canadian  university  to  sponsor  a  stu- 
dent refugee,  'Alex  Kamanga,  a  political 
refugee  from  Zambia. 

Today,  most  Canadian  universities  have 
in  the  past  or  are  presently  sponsoring 
students.  While  some  universities  such  as 
Dalhousie  give  a  student  free  tuition  and 
residence,  Carleton  provides  monetary  as- 
sistance only. 

Adam  said  he  would  like  to  return  to 
Ghana  if  the  political  situation  were  to 
change  dramatically  and  become  more  fa- 
vorable. But  he  said  all  he  can  do  now  is 
remain  in  contact  with  family  and  friends  in 
Ghana  and  keep  a  low  profile. 

While  most  students  would  like  to  re- 
turn to  their  countries  eventually  Aulach 
said  approximately  50  per  cent  wind  up 
living  in  Canada. 

Adam  said  he  encourages  Canadian  stu- 
dents to  take  an  interest  in  the  refugee 
situation,  as  it  is  their  problem  as  well. 
"Young  people  in  Canada  have  no  real  link 
with  Ethiopia,  Somalia,  or  Nicaragua.  Through 
sponsoring  refugee  students  they  realize  it 
is  a  human  problem,  therefore  part  of  their 
own  problem!' 

If  funds  are  available,  another  student 
refugee  will  be  sponsored  next  year.  It  is 
hoped  Adam  will  find  a  summer  job  and 
earn  enough  to  return  to  Carleton  for  the 
1987-88  year,  said  Aulach.  □ 
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Campus  pubs*  hiring  practices  face  CUSA  review 


by  Lynn  Marchiidon 

Hiring  for  Rooster's  has  been  re-opened 
because  of  a  successful  appeal  by  an  unsuc- 
cessful job  applicant. 

James  Beamish,  a  third  year  Russian 
student  who  worked  at  Rooster's  during  the 
85-86  school  year,  appealed  the  choices  of  a 
three-member  CUSA  hiring  board  on  the 
grounds  of  conflict  of  interest. 

The  original  hiring  board  was  composed 
of  Oliver's  manager  Charlie  Ewing,  CUSA 
finance  commissioner  Brion  Fahey  and  com- 
merce representative  Irene  Ho.  Fifteen  stu- 
dents were  eventually  chosen  by  the  board 
and  another  10  were  put  on  a  waiting  Hstfor 
jobs. 

While  refusing  to  disclose  the  actual 
details  of  his  conflict  of  interest  charge, 
Beamish  said  of  the  hiring  procedure  — 
"obviously  I  thought  it  was  funny  because 
obviously  1  launched  an  appeal!' 

But  Ho,  who  sat  through  60  interviews, 
said  she  thought  the  hiring  process  was 
"very  impartial".  She  said  she  was  very 
surprised  an  appeal  was  launched. 

Fahey  also  said  he  was  a  little  surprised 
with  the  appeal  but  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
"is  there  in  the  constitution  for  anybody  to 
use  if  they  want  to." 

Fahey  said  appeals  don't  happen  on 
regular  basis  but  "they  have  happened  be- 


fore!' 

_  Students  who  applied  for  the  15  Roost- 
er's positions  were  initially  screened  by 
Ewing  who  then  submitted  a  list  of  60 
people  to  be  interviewed  by  the  hiring 
board.  The  board  never  saw  the  original 
applications  but  only  evaluated  applicants 
on  the  basis  of  their  interview  and  any 
previous  experience  they  had  at  Rooster's. 

Ho  said  the  applicants  were  rated  on 
experience,  suitability,  and  attitude  and 
personality.  Each  hiring  board  member  rated 
each  applicant  secretly  and  the  15  appli- 
cants with  the  highest  combined  score  were 
hired,  said  Ho. 

The  appeal  board,  which  included  CUSA 
business  manager  Doug  Saveland,  presi- 
dent Robe  Halier.  VP  Community  Beth 
O'Shaughnessy  and  computer  science  rep 
ian  Skerrett,  made  the  decision  to  uphold 
the  appeal  at  council's  Oct.  9  meeting. 

Saveland  said  the  reason  the  appeal  was 
upheld  is  confidential.  But  he  said  it  could 
only  have  been  because  of  "a  violation  of 
CUSA's  hiring  policy,  conflict  of  interest  or 
both!' 

As  a  result  of  the  appeal,  a  new  hiring 
board  has  been  created  and  will  interview 
the  60  applicants  again  on  Friday.  The 
positions  will  be  refilled  the  same  day.  □ 


Bar  staff  at  Rooster's  doing  their  job:  questions  about  wtw  was  hired  and  why. 


Students  not  impressed  with  new  bus  fare  proposal 


by  Jim  Bronskill 

OC  Transpo  says  it's  offering  riders  a 
"fairer  fare"  but  not  all  Carleton  students 
are  convinced. 

Students  with  early  morning  classes  say 
the  $30  "Econopass"  OC  Transpo  is  propo- 
sing won't  help  them  because  it  can't  be 
used  before  8:30  am. 

At  its  Oct.  9  meeting,  CUSA  council 
voted  to  reject  the  proposed  fare  scheme, 
opting  instead  to  continue  the  battle  for  a 
student  bus  pass  that  would  apply  at  all 
times  of  the  day. 

Currently,  students  can  buy  a  $36  monthly 
pass  which  lets  them  ride  anytime, -except 
on  express  buses  during  peak  hours. 

The  revamped  system  would  mean  the 
introduction  of  the  $30  pass  and  a  cut  in  the 
basic  fare  from  $1.20  to  75  cents  during 
off-peak  hours.  Both  the  new  pass  and  the 
basic  fare  would  apply  only  during  the 
hours  of  8:30  am  to  3  pm,  and  after  5:30  pm. 
The  pass  could  be  used  at  peak  times, 
however,  for  local  three  digit  buses  such  as 
the  #117. 


"It  would  be  great  for 
some  students  and 
really  bad  for  others." 


During  peak  hours  the  basic  fare  would 
increase  to  $1.50.  Transfers,  which  are  now 
free,  would  cost  10  cents. 

"I  think  it  would  be  great  for  some 
students  and  really  bad  for  other  students," 
said  CUSA  VP  External  Beth  Brown  at  the 
council  meeting  before  the  decision  to  re- 
ject the  proposal  was  made. 

"It'd  definitely  be  cheaper,"  said  first 
year  arts  student  Fernando  Picanco.  "Most 
of  my  classes  end  at  nine  (at  night)  anyway." 

But  CUSA  science  rep  Kane  Denike 
said  the  changes  would  hurt  science  stu 
dents  who  use  OC  Transpo  to  get  to  school. 

"Almost  everyone  in  my  faculty  is  a 
peak  traveller.  I'm  here  every  day  by  8:30 
and  I  know  almost  everyone  else  in  science 


is.  I  think  we'd  lose  a  lot  on  this,"  said 
Denike. 

But  according  to  Oxana  Sawka  of  OC 
Transpo,  only  a  little  more  than  20  per  cent 
of  university  students  in  Ottawa  ride  the 
bus  at  peak  times. 

"I'd  rather  pay  the  extra  six  dollars  (for 
the  existing  pass)  and  get  to  8:30  class  on 
time,"  said  Shelly  Donaldson,  a  fourth-year 
arts  student.  "Even  if  only  20  percent  of 
university  students  use  the  buses  in  peak 
times  then  that's  20  per  cent,  or  4,000  to 
5,000  students,  who  have  to  pay  more  to  get 
to  class  on  time.  It's  ridiculous!' 

OC  Transpo's  transit  commission  votes 
on  the  proposal  Nov.  5.  If  approved,  the  new 


Question:  will  tj>e  bus  cost  more,  or  less? 


fares  take  effect  Feb.  1,  1987. 

CUSA  has  been  fighting  for  a  student 
bus  pass  for  over  six  years.  Bruce  Haydon 
a  council  rep  for  engineering,  said  "there's 
no  way  we're  going  to  get  a  student  bus  pass 
if  we  accept  this  proposal!' 

However,  CUSA  President  Robe  Haller 
said  he  wants  to  support  OC  Transpo's  plan 
and  in  the  meantime,  keep  pushing  for  a 
student  pass  costing  $22.50  a  month. 

"Here  we  have  a  chance  for  a  great 
number  of  students  to  get  $6  off  a  month 
it's  the  closest  we've  gotten  in  a  long  time 
I  think  it's  a  pretty  good  plan,"  Haller 
said.  D 


Paintings  look  for  a  place  to  hang  out 


by  S.D.  Goldstein 

Carieton  has  three  years  in  which  to 
build  an  art  gallery  or  it  will  lose  its  shale  of 
a  million  dollar  art  collection. 

Two  years  ago,  Mrs.  Frances  Barwick 
bequeathed  her  collection  of  art  to  several 
institutions  in  Canada.  Carieton  received 
the  largest  share,  valued  at  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  But  the  gift  had  a 
condition,  not  yet  honoured  by  the  univer- 
sity that  "adequate  space,  security  and 
care"  be  provided  for  the  collection. 

Director  of  Carleton's  development  of- 
fice, Kim  McCuaig,  said  plans  for  an  art 
gallery  are  already  under  consideration. 


_  ■  The  university  has  plans  to  renovate  the 
'St:  Pats  building  on  campus  and  consoli- 
date a  number  of  the  univeristy's  fine  art 
programmes,  McCuaig  said,  adding  that  a 
one  room  gallery  to  display  the  Barwick  and 
other  collections  may  be  built  at  the  same 
time. 

Executor  of  the  state,  J.J.  Faas  of  Can- 
ada Trust,  said  as  long  as  Carieton  shows  it 
is  making  an  attempt  to  fulfill  Barwick's 
wishes,  the  time  period  before  the  works 
are  reclaimed  will  be  extended. 

Included  in  the  collection  are  works  by 
Emily  Garr,  A.Y.  Jackson,  Aileen  Duffy. 
Norman  McLaren,  David  Milne,  and  Jack 
Nichols.  A  preview  of  the  collection  is  sched- 


uled for  some  time  in  March  and  will  be  on 
display  in  the  Tory  building. 

Carleton's  art  curator  Roger  Mesley  said 
while  the  Barwick  bequeathal  is  not  Carle- 
ton's first,  it  is  the  single  largest  inheritance 
in  the  uiversity's  history. 

The  Barwick  connection  to  Carieton 
dates  back  to  1969  when  Mrs.  Barwick  and 
her  husband  Jack  established  scholarships 
in  the  music  and  art  departments  at  the 
request  of  their  friend  and  former  music 
department  chairperson.  John  Churchill. 

The  collection  is  being  stored  in  the 
National  Art  Gallery  until  the  space  for  it 
becomes  available  at  Carieton.  □ 
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1  ou  are  invited  to 
a  free  Christian  Science  Lecture 


Science 
& 

Technology: 
Servants 

or 
Gods? 


by 

B.  John  Hargreaves,  C.S. 
of  London,  England 
a  member  of  the  Christian 
Science  Board  of  Lectureship 


Theatre  A,  Southam  Hall 
Carleton  University 

Tuesday  October  21,  1986 
8:00  p.m. 


A  neighbourhood 
pub  serving 
traditional  English 
fare  and  spirits. 


Enjoy  the  good 
times  at... 


The  Brigadier's 
Pump 

23  York  Street 
230-  6368 

The  Lieutenant's 
Pump 

361  Elgin  Street 
238-2949 

Opening  soon: 

The  Sergeant's 
Pump 

1568  Merivale  Road 
224-8895 


<^  GRfERSON'S 

SMALL  CAB  TOTAL  PERfORMflNCE 


20%  OFF 

GIBIEtm 

HALOGEN  REPLACEMENT 
HEADLIGHTS 

 HELD  OVER  


PLUS  10%  OFF  CIBtE  , 
FOG  &  DRIVING  LAMP  S&TS  \ 
FINAL  WEEK  . 
INSTALLATION  EXTRA 

WINTER  PREP 
PACKAGE 

COMPLETE  CAR  INSPECTION 
WltH  TUNE  UP  AND  OIL  FILTER 
.,<rpUR  COST  $108.97 
'    YOUR  PRICE 
YL  6  CYL 


$52.95 


$56.95 


WITH    THIS    AD  ONLY 


1165  BANK  ST  230-3555 


Military  funds  sleep  tests 


One  of  the  psychology  department's  steep-monitoring  beds. 


by  Jim  Day  with  CUP  files 

Results  from  a  series  of  experiments 
conducted  by  Carleton's  psychology  de- 
partment could  lead  to  new  screening  pro- 
cedures for  Canada's  armed  forces. 

A  $52,000  study  on  "napping"  con- 
tracted by  the  department  of  national  de- 
fence has  just  been  completed,  but  it  will  be 
several  months  before  all  the  data  is  ana- 
lyzed, said  psychology  professor  Robert 
Hoffman. 

He  said  DND  hopes  the  experiments, 
conducted  in  Carleton's  new  sleep  lab  in  the 
social  sciences  research  building,  will  be 
able  to  show  how  sleep  and  fatigue  affects 
performance. 

The  military  has  asked  for  the  results  of 
the  study  by  December  1987  said  Hoffman. 
They  will  be  used  to  judge 'potential  en- 
trants to  the  armed  forces  on  their  ability  to 
perform  while  tired,  and  to  find  out  if  nap- 
ping relieves  fatigue. 

He  said  the  subjects  involved  in  the 
study  were  also  tested  for  sleep  flexibiHty, 
their  ability  to  sleep,  wake-up  and  return  to 
sleep. 

Those  participating  in  the  experiments 
were  mostly  Carleton  psychology  students 
who  were  required  to  participate  for  a  first- 
year  credit. 

A  typical  experiment  during  the  study 
had  students  coming  into  the  sleep  lab  at 
about  the  time  he  or  she  would  normally  go 
to  sleep.  Electrodes  were  attached  to  the 
subjects'  heads  to  measure  eye  movement, 
brain  activity  and  muscle  tone. 

Five  reaction  tests  were  then  perfomed 
on  the  subjects:  one  before  the  first  sleep 
period,  one  an  hour  into  sleep,  and  three 
following  the  night  in  the  lab. 

These  tests  included  telling  the  subject 
to  think  of  random  numbers,  and  checking 
for  repetition  and  reaction  time.  Subjects 
were  are  also  given  visual  recognition  tests 
by  reading  the  names  of  colors  written  in 
different  colors  to  measure  distraction  levels. 

Hoffman  said  the  subjects  were  classi- 
fied into  "morning  and  evening"  types, 
depending  on  when  they  prefer  to  work. 
Evening  subjects  tended  to, have  difficulty 
waking  up  early  in  the  morning. 

Morning  type  students  were  hard  to 


find,  said  Hoffman.  "There  are  not  many  of 
them  on  campus.  .  .just  look  at  the  atten- 
dance in  the  8:30  classes." 

Preliniinaiy  results  indicate  subjects 
who  remembered  many  dreams  had  trou- 
ble changing  states  and  also  did  poorly  in 
the  tests  when  awakened  during  the 
night.  People  who  tend  to  remember 
dreams  often  lie  around  in  the  morning  in 
a  state  somewhere  between  wakefulness 
and  sleep,  said  Hoffman. 


Morning  type  students 
were  hard  to  find... 
just  look  at  attendance 

in  the  8:30  classes. 


Although  essentially  passive,  the  sleep 
tests  are  funded  by  DND,  a  connection  that 
has  come  under  criticsm  from  several  pub- 
lic interest  groups. 

Kim  Epps,  a  spokesperson  for  Project 
Plowshares,  a  national  disarmament  organ- 
ization, said  pure  research  in  Canada  is 
suffering  from  an  over-dependence  on  the 
military. 

"A  lot  of  researchers  who  want  the  re- 
search money  are  adapting  their  research  to 
areas  where  there's  money.  And  that  means 
the  military.  This  of  course,  subverts  the 
research,"  he  said. 

The  major  recipients  of  military  research 
grants  from  the  DND  in  1984-85,  ranked  in 
order  of  magnitude,  were  the  University  of 
Toronto,  McGill,  the  University  of  Ottawa, 
Laval  and  the  University  of  Manitoba.  Carie- 
ton's  portion  of  DND  grants  rank  in  the 
lower  10  universities  doing  such 
research.  □ 
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Haller  tells  committee 
not  to  raise  drinking  age 


by  Christine  Endicott 

CUSA  President  Robe  Haller  told  the 
Ontario  advisory  committee  on  liquor  regu- 
lations Friday  "raising  the  drinking  age  to 
21  really  isn't  the  solution"  to  alcohol  problems. 

He  suggested  an  education  campaign  on 
the  effects  of  alcohol,  a  national  drinking 
age,  increased  food  service  in  bars,  and 
hazard  warnings  on  bottles  as  alternate 
solutions. 

Haller  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Campus 
Alcohol  Policy  and  Education  (CAPE)  com- 
mittee, which  includes  nine  members  from 
the  university  administration,  Health  Ser- 
vices, Food  and  Housing,  CUSA,  the  resi- 


a  move  Haller  said  would  encourage  manu- 
facturers to  provide  information  on  the  ef- 
fects of  drinking. 

Lastly,  Haller  suggested  changes  to  the 
legal  system  which  would  transfer  respon- 
sibility from  the  bar  owners  to  customers 
and  result  in  customers  drinking  less  on 
their  own  iniative. 

If  the  Ontario  government  decides  to 
raise  the  drinking  age,  there  will  be  "major 
changes"  at  Oliver's,  said  manager  Charlie 
Ewing.  The  bar  could  be  forced  to  operate 
without  a  license  for  half  the  week,  he  said, 
and  would  have  to  hire  more  door  people  to 
check  identification. 

Ewing  said  Rooster's  would  not  be  hurt 


Trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  alcohol  abuse.  A  Carteton  committee  says  education  is  the  answer. 


dence  association  (RRR A),  and  the  Addiction 
Research  Foundation. 

The  CAPE  committee  recommended 
high  schools  begin  alcohol  education  pro- 
grams. Haller  said  19  is  a  reasonable  drink- 
ing age  and  that  it  shouldn't  be  lowered 
back  to  18  "until  there  is  a  proper  education 
system  in  the  high  schools."  . 

The  committee  also  recommended  a 
national  drinking  age  to  solve  the  problem 
of  people  crossing  borders  to  drink  then 
driving  home.  Haller  told  the  seven-member 
Ontario  committee  19  would  be  a  "suitable" 
national  minimum  age. 

They  recommended  Ontario  have  bars 
provide  alcohol-related  information,  serve 
food,  and  conduct  on-site  breathalizer  tests. 
In  their  written  submission  to  the  provincial 
government,  CAPE  wrote  that  bars  should 
have  to  offer  or  sponsor  an  alcohol  aware- 
ness program. 

The  Carleton  committee  suggested  man- 
datory labelling  of  bottles  to  read  "Exces- 
sive Drinking  is  Hazardous  fo  Your  Health," 


as  badly,  since  some  of  its  revenue  comes 
from  food  service. 

Mike's  Place  manager  Ron  Boyd  said 
his  bar  would  not  be  affected  by  a  change  in 
the  drinking  age  since  it  is  a  graduate  pub 
and  most  of  its  customers  are  over  20.  But 
he  said  he  disagrees  with  raising  the  age 
because  "it  would  put  drinking  in  the  back 
alleys." 

Haller  said  it  would  be  unfair  if  the  age 
is  raised  to  21  since  students  "are  the  only 
ones  who  are  really  taking  action  on  drink- 
ing problems.  And  now  we  are  the  target  of 
this  attack!' 

"Right  now  it  seems  to  be  the  colleges 
and  universities  that  are  leading  the  alcohol 
awareness  programs,"  he  told  the  committee. 

"If  they  do  try  to  take  steps  to  raise  the 
drinking  age,  there'll  be  a  lot  of  noise  from 
the  universities,"  Haller  added. 

The  Ontario  Advisory  Committee  on 
Liquor  Regulations  is  expected  to  release 
its  report  by  Christmas.  O 


Socialists  invited  to  teach 


WINNIPEG  (CUP)-The  University  of 
Winnipeg's  continuing  education  depart- 
ment is  teaming  up  with  a  city  socialist 
think-tank  to  present  a  series  of  courses 
billed  as  emphasizing  "a  socialist  perspec- 
tive on  a  variety  of  topics." 

Instructors  are  from  the  University  of 
Winnipeg.  University  of  Manitoba,  and  a 
socialist  and  feminist  collective.  Bread  and 
Roses. 

Topics  range  from  "Reading  Marx's  Cap- 
ital" and  "Practical  Utopia"  to  "Why  don't 
you  have  a  voice  at  city  hall?" 


Critics  of  the  continuing  education  se- 
ries questioned  the  appropriateness  of  the 
university  sponsoring  politically  biased 
courses  with  a  narrow  range  of  viewpoints. 

But  a  continuing  education  spokesperson 
said  the  Socialist  Education  Centre  is  no 
different  from  any  set  of  history,  geography 
or  sociology  courses  that  may  be  taught  by 
professors  with  strong  political  leanings  to 
the  left  or  the  nght. 

"At  least  you  know  when  you  register 
just  what  you're  getting  into."  □ 


Chernobyl  Fallout 
Destroys  Samiid 
Livelihood 


Three  Samii  from  northern 
Sweden  will  be  at  Carleton, 
with  slides,  to  talk  about  the 
devastation  caused  by  the 
Chernobyl  accident. 

Wednesday,  October  22 
7:30pm,  405  Southam  Hall 


FREE 


For  information  call 
OPIRG-Carleton,  564-7112 


^/ C0I\;TACT  tEllSES  INC, 

71  BANK  STREET,  SUITE  S04 
OTTAWA.  ONTARIO  KlP  5N2 


INTRODUCES 

PLAN  333 

3  month  trial  period 
3  month  damage  guarantee 

3  month  supply  of  solutions 
with  purchase  of  new 

DAILY  WEAR  SOFT  LENSES 
$100 

»  CLIP  AND  SAVE  »  ^ 
\      $20.00  OFF 


reg.  price  of  contact  lenses 

233-9719 


|_  223-97 


O 


Tuesday,  October  21,  1986 
9:30  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m. 
2nd  Level,  Porter  Hall,  Unicentre 


CPR  Demonstration 
Fitness  Tests  - 

First  come  First  serve 
Weigh-ins 
Contraception 
Blood  Pressure  Checi<s 
Relaxation  Techniques 
Nutrition  Evaluation 
"Lucy"  Booth 
Cold  Clinic 


Lifestyle  Assessments 
Skin-Fold  Tests 
Addictions 
Tired  Blood  Tests 
Insurance  Information 
Disabled  Avfareness 
Blood  Typing 
Lung  Capacity  Test 
Breathalizer  Test 
Dental  Clinic 
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EDITORlAb 


Throwing  sand  in  the  eyes  of  reason 


Carleton's  engineering  society  has  declared  war.  After  several  weeks  of  indignant 
protest,  they  suddenly  sprung  fire  and  launched  a  fearless  attack  to  show  the  rest 
of  the  university  no  one  hassles  the  engineers  and  gets  away  with  it. 
They're  fighting  with  the  intensity  of  those  who  have  been  victims  of  a  senous 
miscarriage  of  justice  and  the  rest  of  Carieton  better  rectify  the  situation  before  it's  too 

'"'^0  more  effectively  describe  the  engineers'  unjust  situation  and  their  valiant 
attempts  to  obtain  justice,  it  might  be  helpful  to  transfer  them  into  an  imaginary 
setting— a  sand  box  perhaps.  .  ■  ,  ■ 

Plunked  contentedly  in  little  hills  of  friendly  sand  and  surrounded  by  their  favorite 
dumptrucks,  this  small  group  of  engineers  used  to  be  happy  But  that  was  before  the  rest 
of  the  neighborhood  got  tired  of  their  incessant  displays  of  sexism  and  homophobia  and 
decided  to  review  their  sandbox  to  see  whether  it  was  worthwhile  giving  them  more 
sand  to  refill  their  box. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  engineers  got  angry  and  started  to  throw  the  sand  in  their  box  at 
other  people. 

First  they  threw  some  at  Robe  Haller  and  CUSA  by  challenging  their  right  to  ban 
sexist  posters.  Then  they  decided  to  trail  sand  all  through  the  Unicentre  by  handing  out 
copies  of  their  offensive  newspaper  the  Ori/ire  which  is  alleged  to  contain  hate 
literature  against  women,  gays  and  people  not  from  the  West.  Then  they  thought  about 
throwing  sand  at  the  CUSA  reps  chosen  to  sit  on  the  societies  review  board,  but  decided 
not  to  because  they  probably  wouldn't  get  anywhere.  (They  were  afraid  Natalie  Sulley 
and  Brenda  Murray  might  already  not  like  them.)  Finally  there  is  considerable 
evidence  someone  with  sandy  shoes  tampered  with  the  lock  on  the  Women's  Centre  and 
thoughtfully  left  them  some  copies  of  the  Orifice  and  one  of  the  previously  banned  Little 
Girl  Blue  posters.  All  in  the  name  of  children's  right  to  play  unencumbered  by  the  more 
serious  issues  of  adulthood. 

One  wonders  who  let  these  kids  out  of  the  nursery  in  the  first  place.  After  all,  the 
sand  box  is  a  considerable  responsibility  and  proper  management  is  a  sign  of  maturity; 
mismanagement  a  sign  that  somebody  has  lost  a  few  too  many  marbles. 

The  actions  of  a  few  childish  engineers  are  perhaps  indicative  of  what  is  wrong  with 
a  lot  of  kids  on  the  block  these  days.  No  one  seems  to  be  to  interested  in  building  castles 
in  the  sand, in  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  Instead,  we  are  obsessed  with  provocation  and 
generally  asserting  our  right  to  do  what  ever  we  please,  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
niild  niannered  members  in  the  neighborhood.  The  problems  of  ignorance  and  arro- 
gance will  not  be  solved  by  calling  each  other  names  and  yelling  loudly  when  the  big 
kids  get  together  to  decide  who  does  and  does  not  get  more  sand. 

Charlatan  Staff 


COUNCIL  NOTES 


CUSA  seeks  refuge  in 
the  tranquility  of  Loeb 


by  Lee  Parpart  and  James  Hrynyshyn 

If  you  were  like  most  students,  you 
probably  missed  a  top  contender  for  the 
most  monumental  CUSA  meeting  of  the 
year  last  Thursday  night.  And  why  did  you 
miss  it?  Not,  certainly,  because  you  just 
don't  care  about  the  political  intrigue  in 
Robe's  Republic,  or  about  the  guardians  of 
our  well-being  at  Carieton  who  can  be  found 
(sleeping  a  lot)  in  room  401.  Rather,  it's 
because  these  guardians  fell  from  their  role 
for  a  moment  last  week,  and  placed  their 
need  for  quiet  above  their  belief  in  the  value 
of  the  polls,  where  everyone  must  be  within 
earshot  of  the  marketplace  in  order  for 
democracy  to  work. 

Someone,  we  don't  know  who  (although 
high-ranking  plebs  guess  it  was  chairper- 
son Robert  Thrasymachus  of  the  power- 
loving  Romans),  decided  that  last  week's 
meeting,  which  lasted  almosi  four  hours 
and  actually  covered  some  really  salient 
issues,  would  be  held  in  Loeb,  rather  than 
Baker,  Lounge.  The  reason?  So  the  guardi- 
ans could  hear  each  other  and  themselves, 
and  above  all  so  they  wouldn't  have  to  hear 
the  constant  din  of  students  as  they  shuffled 
around  the  info  desk,  talked  annoyingly, 
sniffed  and  coughed,  and  rustled  the  pages 
of  The  Charlatan.  (We  do  recall  a  legion  of 
mass  comm  professors  one  night  who  must 
have  just  returned  from  a  particularly  uplifting 
orgy,  by  the  sounds  they  were  making.) 


How  does  it  feel  to  be  a  scourge  on 
CUSA's  ability  to  get  its  work  done?  Maybe 
it's  not  that  serious.  So  maybe  you  were 
doing  nothing  more  on  Thursday  night  than 
having  a  drink  in  Rooster's  or  milling  around 
the  free  phones  paying  no  attention  to  the 
polls  leaders.  But  it  might  have  been  nice  if 
you'd  had  the  option  to  eavesdrop  on  the 
proceedings,  or-gasp— speak  before  coun- 
cil, if  the  urge  had  grabbed  you. 

It's  a  superficial  democracy  that  plays 
'musical  venues'  in  order  to  deprive  you  of 
your  participation  in  the  political  process.  If 
you.  as  many  students  do,  consider  the 
Unicentre  to  be  your  second  home,  drop 
into  the  CUSA  office  and  tell  them  you  want 
council  meetings  to  be  brought  back  to 
Baker  Lounge. 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  most  of  us  plebs 
would  much  rather  sit  about  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  Bosox  or  the  latest  rage  in 
graeco-roman  fashion,  rather  than  give  our 
least  powerful  governing  body  a  few  mo- 
ments of  our  time  every  now  and  then, 
speaks  much  for  CUSA's  image.  For  all 
most  students  know,  the  imperial  council 
might  as  well  be  buried  in  some  long- 
forgotten  Egyptian  tomb. 

Fortunately,  since  the  meeting  was  so 
monumental,  much  of  what  happened  has 
made  its  way  into  stories  in  this  issue, 
thereby  freeing  the  writer  to  muse  on  a 
single,  maybe  irrelevant  aspect  of  the  whole 
event.  q 
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m  THIS  CORNER... 


by  Canadian  University  Press 
and  Charlatan  staff 

Student  outcry  has  sent  a  provincial 
committee  scrambling  for  loopholes  in  pro- 
posed changes  to  Ontario's  municipal  elec- 
tion procedures  which,  if  implemented,  would 
deprive  many  students  of  the  right  to  vote. 

The  committee's  interim  report  recom- 
mends voters  be  required  to  live  in  a  munici- 
pality for  six  months  prior  to  voting  day. 
This  would  disenfranchise  students  who  do 
not  spend  summers  in  the  communities 
where  they  study. 

Cun-ent  residency  requirements  demand 
only  that  a  voter  be  living  in  the  municipal- 


ity  on  voting  day.  The  report  claimed  this 
"tends  to  create  difficulties  in  the  determin- 
ing of  who  is  a  qualified  elector,  especially 
in  areas  with  large  seasonal  populations^' 
But  because  of  presentations  from  the 
student  councils  of  Carieton,  Lakehead, 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  and  Waterioo  universities, 
the  committee  is  now  looking  into  ways  of 
exempting  students.  The  conmiiltee  will  be 
submitting  its  final  recommendations  in 
November. 

Following  are  two  pei-spectives  on  whether 
or  not  newly-arrived  students  should  be 
given  the  right  to  vote  in  municipal  elections. 


by  Beth  Brown 

The  Provincial  Advisory  Committee  on 
Municipal  Elections  recently  suggested  that 
to  be  able  to  vote  you  must  have  lived  in  the 
municipality  six  months  immediately 
preceeding  polling  day. 

This  recommendation,  if  adopted,  would 
mean  that  aayone,  including  students,  who 
moved  during  the  summer  months  would  be 
ineligible  to  vote  in  Ottawa  municipal  elections. 

The  committee  argued  that  new  arrivals 
to  a  municipality  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
issues  tend  not  to  vote. 

I  believe  that  students -do  immediately 
become  aware  of  the  issues  upon  their 
arrival  or  return  in  the  fall.  If  they're  paying 
$1.20  for  a  bus  ride  or  can't  find  a  place  to 
live  they  make  the  connection  with  their 
problems  and  the  municipal  government. 

Students,  unlike  many  new  arrivals,  are 
more  oriented  to  the  issues  because  they 
have  a  lot  of  contact  with  returning  students 
who  pass  on  the  information. 

Last  year,  students  in  Capital  Ward 
turned  out  for  municipal  elections  and  voted. 
In  fact,  the  average  for  the  residence  poll 
was  49  per  cent,  a  full  one  per  cent  higher 
than  the  city  average. 

They  proved  that  municipal  issues  are 
of  great  importance  to  students.  Students' 
lives  are  affected  most  by  municipal  life  in 
Ottawa.  We  spend  at  least  eight  months  a 
year  here  and  develop  an  attachment  to  this 
city.  Most  students  remain  in  Ottawa  for 
three  to  five  years  and  lose  contact  with 
municipal  politics  in  their  place  of  origin. 
Students  consider  Ottawa  their  home  and 
have  an  interest  in  electing  representatives 
to  Municipal  Council. 

Students  recently  reavowed  their  inter 


est  in  municipal  affairs  by  signing  a  petition 
concerning  this  recommendation  of  a  six 
month  residency  clause.  1,500  people  signed 
a  petition  in  one  day  that  was  sent  to  the 
minister  of  municipal  affairs,  Bernard 
Grandmaitre. 

As  we  outlined  to  the  minister,  Ontario 
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is  one  of  the  few  provinces  without  a  restric- 
tive residency  requirement  clause  for  mu- 
nicipal elections.  People  are  still  allowed 
easy  access  to  the  democratic  process  by 
not  having  a  regressive  residency  clause.  In 
the  federal  or  provincial  situation,  people 
seldom  change  countries  or  provinces.  Citi- 
zens on  the  other  hand,  change  cities  fre- 
quently, and  choose  the  summer  as  the  time 
to  move. 

The  importance  of  having  access  to  the 
municipal  vote  is  only  further  magnified  if 
we  consider  the  potential  of  graduating 
students. 

Our  alumni  association  estimates  that 
55  per  cent  of  Carieton  grads  settle  in 
Ottawa.  These  graduates  become  perma- 
nent citizens  of  Ottawa  and  as  such  should 
have  the  right  to  elect  the  representatives 
that  will  affect  the  quality  of  their  daily 
lives. 

■  All  students  should  have  the  right  to 
vote  in  Ottawa  municipal  elections  and  con- 
tmue  to  contribute  to  the  city  that  we  con- 
sider home.  Q 
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AND  IN  THE 
OTHER  CORNER 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

It  is  understandable  so  many  people  are 
angry  with  a  plan  that  would  effectively 
remove  the  most  fundamental  of  demo- 
cratic rights  from  hundreds,  or  thousands  of 
students.  The  right  to  vote  is  what  sepa- 
rates us  from  the  so-called  democratic  na- 
tions of  the  socialist  and  third  worlds,  is  it 
not? 

But  that  is  not  the  only  thing  that  makes 
our  way  of  organizing  society  unique  and 
highly  desirable. 

True  democrac  y  resides  upon  two  fun- 

damental  principles.  One  is  that  all  citizens 
are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  are 
entitled  to  an  equal  voice  in  the  electoral 
process.  The  other  is  that  this  right  be 
treated  as  a  responsibility,  that  each  citizen 
make  an  informed  decision  when  participat- 
ing in  the  democratic  process  of  voting.  Too 
many  people  have  forgotten  that  they  have 
an  obligation  to  society,  and  vote  accord- 
ingly. It  has  been  postulated  that  this  neg- 
lect lies  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  problems 
we  have  with  our  system  of  government. 

Of  course  if  people  choose  to  vote 
recklessly,  with  no  sense  of  responsiblity, 
that  is  their  right. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  students  vote 
recklessly.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  few 
first-year  students,  in  the  first  eight  weeks 
of  their  life  at  university,  with  all  its  sur 
prises  and  fascinations,  take  the  time  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  municipal 
politics.  In  fact,  it  would  be  highly  unfair  to 
ask  this  much  of  them 


It  can  be  argued  that  all  this  libertarian 
rhetoric  does  not  change  the  fact  that  stu- 
dents, including  those  newly-arrived  in  the 
nation's  capital,  still  have  legitimate  politi- 
cal concerns  and  should  be  given  the  funda- 
mental right  to  express  those  concerns. 

True.  But  what  is  disturbing  is  the  know- 
ledge that  most  students  who  will  lose  the 
right  to  vote  would  not  have  voted  anyway, 
and  those  who  will  make  the  effort  probably 
will  not  bother  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  many  of  the  campaign  issues.  After  all, 
municipal  politics  can  be  pretty  dry  and  not 
nearly  as  exciting  as  the  topics  currently  at 
the  forefront  of  student  debate,  like  apart- 
heid. How  many  local  issues  can  you  iden- 
tify beyond  the  student  bus  pass  war  and 
housing? 

Of  course,  voting  based  solely  upon 
those  issues  which  affect  you  is  a  legitimate 
method  of  fulfilling  your  democratic 
responsibilites  to  some  degree.  Any  in- 
formed decision  is  better  than  none  at  all. 
But  the  point  is  that  there  is  a  lot  more  to 
voting  than  just  being  aware  of  a  few  minor 
issues  that  affect  you.  You  must  also  con- 
sider a  candidate's  stance  on  moral  issues, 
the  candidate's  record  of  integrity  and  dedi- 
cation, ability  to  act  as  a  politician  and  lobby 
for  that  which  he  or  she  stands  for,  and  so 
forth. 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  is  it  reasona- 
ble to  expect  a  student  who  has  been  living 
in  a  city  for  a  few  weeks  to  act  responsibly 
when  voting?  If  not,  then  why  not  continue 
to  make  the  administrative  effort  to  allow 
the  student  to  vote  for  the  candidates  back 
home?  If  the  student  is  intending  to  return 
home  for  the  summer,  it  is  likely  parents  are 
playing  a  fairly  large  role  in  the  student's 
upkeep.  In  this  case,  the  students'  home 
towns,  with  which  they  are  presumably 
better  acquainted,  are  a  more  logical  place 
in  which  to  vote. 

Also,  it  has  been  suggested  we  give  the 
student  the  choice  of  which  city  or  town  to 
vote  in  at  school,  or  back  home.  Is  this 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  one  man, 
one  vote?  I  do  not  think  so. 

Remember,  any  pennanent  resident  would 
not  be  denied  the  right  to  vote.  So  most 
students  who  make  the  decision  to  make 
Ottawa  their  home  are  in  no  danger  of 
losing  any  fundamental  rights. 

If  they  ever  are,  we  must  rally  to  defeat 
such  a  plan.  But  until  then,  let  us  think 
carefully  before  we  take  arms  against  pro- 
posals which  are  only  on  the  surface  a 
threat  to  our  rights  ■  ^ 


The  Women's  Centre  at  Carleton  Uni- 
versity, the  first  campus  women's  centre  in 
Ontario,  is  celebrating  its  tenth  anniversary 
in  October,  1986.  The  past  ten  years  have 
seen  the  expansion  of  our  services,  pro- 
grammes and  presence  on  campus  and  in 
the  Ottawa  community. 

When  we  opened  on  October  4,  1976, 
we  had  a  budget  line  of  $3,000.  Today,  we 
have  a  budget  of  $28,000.  Included  in  this  is 
a  $10,000  honorarium  for  the  position  of 
staffperson,  a  position  which  was  intro- 
duced 5  years  ago.  Although  we  operate  on 
a  collective  basis,  our  staffperson  does  have 
distinct  responsibilities.  These  include  fi- 
nances, liaison  with  the  students'  council 
and  maintenance  of  our  resource  centre  — 
which  is  the  largest  resource  library  on 
women's  issues  in  Ottawa.  We  have  over 
1,800  books  and  subscribe  to  over  40  peri- 
odicals, many  of  which  cannot  be  found 
anywhere  else  in  the  city. 

Our  mandate  has  always  been  to  pro- 
vide information  and  events  to  educate  and 
activate  the  Carleton  community  on  wom- 
en's issues.  Over  the  years  we  have  dealt 
with  a  wide  variety  of  issues,  including 
lesbianism,  bisexuality,  control  of  our  bod- 
ies, safety  on  campus,  and  rape.  From  this 
came  our  'Rape  Awareness  Week'  program, 
which  has  now  been  incorporated  into  our 
budget  as  an  annual  event.  Events  during 
Rape  Awareness  Week  have  included 
WENDO  self-defence  training,  speakers, 
films,  discussion  groups  and  workshops. 


One  of  our  favourite  events  is  volunteer 
training,  which  occurs  at  the  beginning  of 
each  school  term.  These  weekends  are  used 
to  orient  new  volunteers  to  the  centre  and  to 
feminism  in  general.  These  are  intensive, 
exciting  weekends  that  are  always  well 
attended.  Old  collective  members  present 
new  members  with  the  herstory  of  the 
centre,  issues  dealing  with  sexual  orienta- 
tion, violence  against  women,  trust  exer- 
cises, and  a  general  introduction  to  the  ins 
and  outs  of  the  centre.  Volunteers  can  get 
involved  in  any  of  our  15  ongoing  commit- 
tees or  can  establish  a  new  committee  in 
any  area  of  interest. 

The  last  ten  years  have  been  very  excit- 
ing and  exhausting.  Along  with  our  many 
successes  we  have  had  struggles  as  well 
Being  the  major  educator  on  campus  for 
such  issues  as  sexism  in  the  classroom 
campus  security,  rape  and  lesbianism  makes 
us  the  focus  for  attacks.  Much  of  this  is 
because  of  a  fear  and  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
feminism.  But  we  have  survived  for  10 
years,  and  are  determined  to  be  here  for 
many  decades  more. 

As  part  of  our  celebrations  for  our 
annivesary,  we  will  be  holding  a  series  of 
events  from  22-26  October,  1986.  We  invite 
you  to  contact  us  and  join  in  the 
celebration.  □ 
Cynthia  Bnmptoti 
Kate  Laing 
for  the  Carleton 
Women's  Centre  Collective 
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Kats  and  karmic  destiny 


by  Roger  Haspeck 

My  little  grey  cat  is  a  killer.  She's  done 
away  with  the  only  two  plants  I've  ever 
owned. 

She  tortured  the  fern  over  a  period  of 
weeks,  playing  sadistically  with  his  fronds. 
This  caused  lots  of  dead  leaves,  several 
letters  from  Amnesty  International,  and  a 
threatening  phone  call  from  the  Free  The 
Flora  sect. 

My  rubber  plant  was  next.  He  was 
sitting  quietly  on  a  speaker  one  day.  sun- 
ning himself  and  listening  to  his  favorite 
Stones  album,  when  the  cat  jumped  him 
from  behind.  It  was  a  fast  and  furious 
encounter  that  could  only  end  one  way  The 
plant  was  evicted  from  his  pot,  and  the  cat 
nonchalantly  cleaned  between  her  toes  while 
I  assembled  the  vacuum. 

The  remains  followed  the  fern  up  the 
pipe,  and  I  was  tempted  to  allow  the  plants 
revenge  by  giving  the  cat  visitjng  rights. 
Her  tail  was  the  only  part  that  would  fit  into 
the  suction  pipe  though,  so  I  had  to  drop  that 
idea.  Shortly  after  letters  from  the  S.P.C.A. 
began  arriving. 

Thave  a  theory  (and  don't  we  all )  that  the 
cat  is  a  reincarnated  spirit.  I  mean  we  are 
told  that  heaven  and  hell  are  both  such 
extremes  that  a  human  couldn't  possibly 


begin  to  imagine  what  they  are  like.  Well,  if 
this  is  tlie  case  why  are  we  all  here  on  earth 
serving  time?  I  figure  it's  ail  pointless  un- 
less our  final  reward  is  something  we  can 
appreciate,  something  that  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  type  of  life  we've  led.  For 
instance  an  editor  might  return  after  death, 
as  a  blind  beggar  with  a  hole  in  his  dish! 
Cruel  but  apt. 

Perhaps  if  you  skipped  through  life  as  a 
cat-kicker  you  would  return  as  a  cat-kickee, 
or  even  a  cat  that's  being  kicked!  Following 
this  through  logically,  a  cat  kickee  (ie.  a 
kicked  cat)  who  doesn't  respond  by  clawing 
or  even  a  cat  that's  being  kicked!  Following 
this  through  logically,  a  cat  kickee  (ie.  a 
kicked  cat)  who  doesn't  respond  by  clawing 
the  cat-kicker  to  bits,  fulfills  his  karmic 
kitty  destiny  and  proceeds  to  his  next  life. 
This  might  be  as  a  dog,  an  editor,  someone 
who  is  allergic  to  beer  or  something  equally 
as  nasty  Maybe  even  a  beseiged  house 
plant.  Still  it's  a  lot  better  than  being  a 
kicked  cat. 

I  tend  to  believe  my  cat  is  making  prog- 
ress on  her  karmic  ladder.  I,  in  turn,  feed  her 
and  definitely  don't  kick  her.  I  have  tripped 
over  her  at  times,  but  only  because  she  has 
moved  from  where  she  was  when  I  left  for 
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DOES  GOD  EXIST 
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THE  GREAT  DEBATE 


Michael  Horner  M.A. 
travelling  speaker  with 
Campus  Crusade 


Julian  Wolfe 
Philosophy  professor 


MON.  OCT.  20,  7:30  in  Theatre  A 

ALSO 

three  thought-provoking  lectures 


Tues.  Oct.  21,  5:00,  Theatre  A 
"The  Absurdity  of  Life  without  God" 

Wed.  Oct,  22,  7:30.  Res  Commons 
"Great  Sex  -  Great  Love:  How  to  be  o  Great  Lover" 

Thurs.  Oct.  23,  7:30,  Theatre  A 
"Who  Did  Jesus  Think  He  Was  Anyway?" 
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the  pub  to  a  different  location  upon  my 
return. 

This  is  very  disconcerting,  as  when  I 
adopted  her  I  really  wasn't  prepared  for  all 
this  motion.  The  man  in  the  pet  shop  had 
told  me  she  was  a  rare  African  Grey  Parakaat. 
He  claimed  the  only  reason  she  kept  falling 
offtheswinginher  cage  was  motion  sickness. 

He  also  promised  me  that  she  would 
eventually  talk,  but  not  fly  That's  primarily 


what  appealed  to  me— having  an  inanimate 
object  around  that  you  could  throw  things  at 
when  it  answered  you  back!  Well  it's  pretty 
obvious  to  me  now  that  he  lied  on  both 
counts.  Unless  she  has  been  pouting  for  a 
year,  she  can't  speak  a  word.  As  for  not 
flying,  how  do  you  think  she  got  the  second 
plant  down  from  the  top  of  the  speaker?  I 
never  heard  her  talk  him  down,  anyway .  O 
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Disrespect  incites 
student's  anger 


Editor: 

Re:  your  article  reporting  the  sale  of 
buttons  reading  "Queen's  has  Aids". 

I  have  just  finished  reading  your  article 
reporting  the  sale  of  buttons  which  read 
"Queens  has  AIDS",  in  order  to  raise  money 
and  also  to  "poke  a  little  fun  at  Queens". 

I  am  angry.  Were  it  not  for  winning  the 
very  real  struggle  to  keep  my  perspective.  I 
would  be  red  faced  with"  fury  and  quite 
unable  to  cope.  It  is  with  the  full  force  of 
moral  outrage  and  wounded  self  dignity 
that  I  write  this  letter. 

After  a  few  years  of  working  off  cam- 
pus, I  have  returned  to  Carleton  for  full  time 
studies.  In  the  last  six  weeks  I  have 
encountered  racism,  sexism,  and  a  total 
disrespect  for  human  beings,  on  a  massive 
scale.  To  be  in  an  institution  that  exists  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  growth,  and  self 
examination  and  encounter  such  attitudes 
has  left  me  quite  distressed.  A  case  in  point 
are  the  countless  nonsensical  diatribes 
launched  against  the  Carleton  Womens' 
Centre  by  men  and  women  alike.  It  is 
attitudes  like  those  demonstrated  by  the 
person  who  feels  the  space  is  better  used  as 
"squash  courts"  and  likes  a  "nice  ass",  that 
are  the  focus  of  how  the  populace  of  this 
university  thinks.  If  he  stopped  thinking 
with  his  dick  and  started  using  his  mind 
there  would  be  hope  for  change. 

My  confusion  over  these  issues  was 
lessened  when  I  began  to  feel  that  this 
university  is  populated  with  and  run  by, 
white,  middle  class,  self  interested  people 
who  live  in  fear  of  reality,  change,  and  life 
itself. 

But  we  have  hit  a  new  and  tragic  low 
point. 

The  people  who  put  forth  this  button  are 
appallingly  ignorant  of  not  only  AIDS,  but 
also' the  concept  of  respect  for  human  dignity. 

"But  it  was  all  in  fun"  was  the  attempt  at 
an  excuse.  Well  let's  expand  the  scope  of 
the  fun.  "Mr.  Berardi  Has  AIDS",  would 
seem  to  sound  fine  and  perfectly  harmless 
fun.  Or  perhaps  the  "Entire  Population  of 
Residence  has  Lice".  It  is,  of  course,  totally 
unacceptable  to  "poke  fun"  at  people  with 
cancer  or  leukaemia  or  any  other  number  of 
weaknesses  in  the  human  condition.  But  of 
course  you  conclude  that  only  "normal  peo- 
ple get  those  and  we  have  to  support  them". 
The  people  of  this  school  refuse  to  accept 
people  with  AIDS  as  autonomous,  dignified 
human  beings. 

You've  obviously  never  seen  someone 
with  AIDS  slowly  weaken  and  die,  often 
alone  and  abandoned.  "Oh  but  I  don't  know 
any  queers."  GAYS  ARE  NOT  THE  ONLY 
PEOPLE  WHO  GET  AIDS.  Human 
beings.  -  .all  human  beings  can  get  AIDS. 
It  is  a  disease  like  any  other  and  not  a 
judgement  of  a  persons  character. 

Don't  try  to  pass  this  off  as  something 
that  isn't  also  a  direct  attack  on  gay  people. 
The  root  of  your  "fun"  little  phrase  said 
Queer  and  not  Queens. 

Four  hundred  people  bought  that  but- 
ton, and  many  more  defended  it.  Over  four 


hundred  people  owe  many  of  us  an  apology. 
They  feel  it  was  just  "fun"  and  as  such,  a 
small  issue.  It  is  the  "small  things"  of  this 
world  that  often  come  to  matter  most  but 
people  with  small,  ignorant  minds  can't 
grasp  this. 

The  readers  of  this  will  probably  label 
me  gay  or  at  least  brand  me  "a  queer  lover" 
because  you  are  simplistic  people  who  can 
only  deal  with  labels  and  not  concepts. 

You  can  have  your  labels  and  your  small 
minded,  self  interested  attitudes  but  don't 
pawn  them  off  as  humour.  I  feel  violated 
and  ashamed  by  this  school.  Thanks  to  you 
I  had  a  brief  flash  of  a  feeling  your  all 
obviously  intimately  involved  with. . .  absurd, 
inexplicable  hatred.  I  can  only  be  pleased  it 
was  fleeting  and  left  only  a  sour  feeling  that 
was  easily  dealt  with  but  not  forgotten. 

G.  Rockett 
Arts  1 

Maturity  needs 
to  be  revived 

Editor: 

I  was  very  impressed  with  your  editorial 
in  the  October  9th  issue  of  The  Charlatan. 
Not  only  have  many  of  us  lost  our  social 
responsibility,  we  have  also  lost  our  matu- 
rity. I  understand  that  school  spirit  such  as 
that  displayed  at  athletic  events  is  essential 
for  morale  but  intoxicated  students  under- 
mine the  pride  we  invest  in  our  academic 
institution.  We  are  adults  and  should  act  as 
such. 

In  Canada,  we  have  the  power  and  free- 
dom to  incite  changes,  not  only  at  the 
national  level  but  international  as  well.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  take  our  democratic  rights 
for  granted.  Thank  you  for  reminding  us  of 
how  truly  fortunate  we  are. 

Ann  Annstrong 
Journalism  I 


Queen's  pres  asks 
for  cooperation 

Editor: 

As  the  late  October  football  game  be- 
tween Carleton  and  Queen's  approaches,  I 
believe  it's  important  to  make  some  com- 
ments about  the  state  of  the  rivalry  between 
the  two  schools. 

Over  the  summer,  our  two  Universities 
got  together  to  consider  ways  by  which  we 
could  turn  some  of  the  negative  feelings 
which  had  come  out  of  last  year's  game  at 
Queen's  into  a  positive  and  healthy  rivalry  — 
one  we  could  all  look  forward  to  and  be 
proud  of. 

The  Queen's-Carleton  game  in  Ottawa 
on  September  27th  did  little  to  foster  that 
productive  relationship.  1  believe  that  it's 
time  to  change  the  situation.  It's  time  to  look 
ahead  to  what  kind  of  rivalry  we  want  to  be 
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SAVE  HOURS  &  MONEY  !! 


Don't  Just  Type. 
...Word  Process 


DO  IT  YOURSELF 


*  Computer  equipment  provided  $6/lir 

*  A  Variety  of  Software  for  -  Word  processing  FREE 

-  Spell  checking  FREE 

-  Spreadsheets  FREE 

*  Laser  Printing  $0.25/page 

*  Report  binding  service  $1-$2 

*  Helpful  staff  -  should  you  require  assistance 

*  Many  other  computer  services  available 

or 

*  Have  Us  Type  and  Bind  Your  Essays  $2.50/page 

Student  Micro  Centre 
105  Mann  Ave. 

near  Ottawa  U. 

563-2660  


SEMINAR 

Speaker:  Eleanor  Rosenzweig  M.S.WC.S.W. 
DEALING  WITH 
CHANGE  IN  LIFESTYLE 


1:30pm       Oct.  24 
Mature  Students  Lounge 

CARLETON  ASSOCIATION  OF  MATURE  STUDENTS 


iro  Floor  Mezzanine,  unicenrre  Bldg ,  carieton  univefSitv,  Colonel  By  Drive.  Ottawa  K  IS  S86  56d-27i9 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 

Word  Processing  Services.  EXECUTEXT  of- 
fers fast,  efficient  letter  quality  word- 
processing.  Editing,  proof-reading,  technical 
writing.  Affordable  rates,  pick-up,  delivery. 
Call  Cheryl,  839-3297- 

Tbe  Independent  Typist's  Network:  Offer- 
complete  range  of  quality  typing  and 
word  processing  services  at  competitive  rates 
FRANCES  BOLTON,  729-0028  THE 
TYPEWRIGHT,  728-3184, 

Typing  and/or  JEditodal  Services  -  IBM 
Selectric  -  call  (613)  224-2490  from  8:00  a.m. 
to  8:00  p.m.,  seven  days  a  week, 

DATAfogue  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast,  ac- 
curate, proofreading  as  required.  Merivale 
Road  area  727-1153. 

Typing,  paper  supplied,  short  notice,  $1.10 
per  double  spaced  page,  Ask  for  Dani.  Call 
232-7056. 

Anyone  interested?  Futon  bed,  sleeping  bag. 
side  tables,  electric  heater,  five  pc  stereo 
system,  clothes,  portable  clothes  washer,  Sam- 
sonite  luggage,  Sekine  bike,  badminton 
rackets,  ski  boots  and  skis  (CC  &  A^jine].  Call 
829-5065.   


To  the  person  who  called  Generic  Transforms 
and  asked  about  WORDSTAR  2000:  Im 
sorry,  we  do  have  it.  Please  call  back  if  you  are 
still  interested  (733-7989). 

COMPUSTAR  SUPER  SPECIAL:  High  quali 
ty  IBM  compatibles  with  2  years  warranty  - 
640K  XT  syslem  S899.  20MB  XT  system 
$1549.  512K  AT  system  S2150,  30MB  AT 
system  $3050.  DS/DD  Disks  Box  of  10  17.50. 
Limited  time  offer.  Word  processing  $1,50  per 
page.  Call  738-0230 

Piano  Studio:  Private  piano/voice  lessons. 
Royal  conservatory  trained  teacher,  telephone 
233-0464. 

Travel  Field  Opportunity.  Gain  valuable 
marketing  experience  while  earning  money. 
Campus  representative  needed  immediately 
for  Spring  Break  trips  to  Florida.  Call  Campus 
Marketing  at  1-800-423-5264. 

t'.S.A.   College   Football  Extravagaoze: 

Syracuse  Orangemen  vs.  Navy,  Sat.  Nov.  8th 
iHomecoming  Weekend)  at  the  Carrier  Dome, 
Syracuse,  New  York  (covered  stadium).  Return 
transportation  from  Carletoa,  ticket  to  game, 
open  bar  on  board  bus,  $69.00  per  person,  all 
inclusive.  For  more  info,  please  call  Peter  at 
828-4324  or  455-2628  (leave  message), 


^  Carlelon  at  Queen's  ^ 
<§,  Sol.  Ocf .  25  ^ 

Tickets:  $5.00  (Bus) 

$4.00  (Gate  Admission) 
$9.00  (at  Unicentre  Store) 


YOU  MUST  BUY 
YOUR  GATE 
TICKET  HERE! 


NO  TICKETS  WILL 
BE  SOLD  TO 
C.U.  STUDENTS 
AT  GATE ! 


BUSES  LEAVE  10:00  AM 
AND  RETURN  AFTER  GAME 
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An  eerie,  yellowish-red  cast  of  light 
gives  an  other-worldy  quality  to  the 
musician  hunched  over  his  Schechter 
Handmade  guitar,  confidently  slicing  through 
the  chord  changes  in  B.  B.  King's 
"Heartbreaker!" 

With  a  brown  fedora  pulled  low  over 
eyes  shut  tight  to  the  world,  John  Yemensky's 
sweat-dampened  hair  clings  to  the  side  of 
his  face.  The  Rochester  Street  Blues  Band 
is  about  midway  through  the  set  as  lead 
vocalist  Yemensky  prowls  around  the 
Barrymore's  stage  with  his  guitar. 

It's  Wednesday  night  and  about  12  peo- 
ple remain  out  of  the  100  who  were  here  at 
the  start.  The  waitress  in  the  blue  and 
white -flowered  jumpsuit  sways  her  shoul- 
ders to  the  music,  as  she  clears  beer  bottles 
from  the  top  of  the  bar.  The  holdouts  still 
sitting  somewhere  in  the  back  of  the  bar 
shout  "More!"  They  stomp  their  feet  and 
clap  in  appreciation  when  Yemensky's  deep, 
■raunchy  voice  wraps  around  "Gambler's 
.Blues:' 

At  the  evening's  end,  John's  older  brother 
and  fellow  guitarist  Gerry  good -h urn oredly 
thank  the  tables  and  chairs  for  coming  out. 
'  He  knows  tickets  for  tomorrow  night's  gig 
are  already  sold  out. 

Gordon  Kent,  vice-president  of  Barry- 
more's, says  the  crowds  in  Ottawa-Hull  bars 
are  usually  thin  from  Monday  to  Wednesday. 
"We've  had  excellent  bands  and  very  few 
(people)  have  shown  up.  What  seems  to 
matter  most  to  people  in  this  city  is  whether 
they've  heard  of  a  band.  If  you've  got  a 
fantastic  band  (but)  nobody's  drinking  the 
beer,  you're  not  going  to  be  in  business  very 
long:' 

He  adds  Ottawa  natives  are  reluctant  to 
.pay  to  hear  local  talent,  in  comparison  to 
_  those  from  Montreal,  Toronto,  or  Nova  Sco- 
tia, who  are  always  eager  to  listen  to  origi- 
'nal  material  from  even  the  most  obscure 
"bands. 

So  what  does  it  take  for  a  local  band, 
such  as  the  two-year-old  Rochester  Street 
Blues  Band,  to  survive  on  a  circuit  where 
fickle  audiences  and  a  handful  of  venues 
and  booking  agencies  can  determine  a  band's 
professional  success?  Are  talent  and  the 
determination  to  succeed  enough? 

Yemensky,  a  fourth-year  music  student 
at  Carleton  University,  has  found  that  bar 
owners  sometimes  refuse  to  rehire  young 
bands  after  poor  turnouts. 

He  recalls  last  April,  Rochester  Street 
was  booked  into  a  local  club  for  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Tuesday,  traditionally  slow 
nights,  during  the  Stanley  Cup  playoffs. 

These  factors,  combined  with  rainy 
-weather,  kept  the  regulars  at  home  during 
the  band's  stay.  The  owner  blamed  the 
band  for  the  small  audiences,  even  though 
on  the  four  previous  occasions  Rochester 
Street  had  played  there,  the  turnout  had 
been  good. 

But  lining  up  work  is  no  longer  a  prob- 
lem for  the  band,  which  plays  a  gig  about 
once  every  two  weeks  in  the  Ottawa-Hull 
region.  Yemensky  credits  the  band's  grow- 
ing popularity  to  its  hard  work  over  the 
years  in  building  a  name  for  itself,  and  to 
recent  favorable  publicity  in  Ottawa  news- 
papers and  entertainment  publications. 

To  land  a  gig,  Yemensky  or  the  other 
three  band  members  will  submit  a  song  list 
and  tape  of  their  music  to  bar  owners.  If  the 
band  is  playing  in  any  of  the  four  local 
venues  which  regularly  hire  rhythm  and 
blues  bands,  they'll  invite  a  booking  agent 
to  hear  the  Rochester  Street  Blues  Band 
play. 

"You  have  to  be  persistent.  Some  of 
them  (booking  agents)  are  hard  to  track 
down.  You  might  find  yourself  leaving  1,800 
messages  on  a  machine  before  finally  the 
guy  will  call  you.  or  you  run  into  him  in  a 
supermarket,"  says  Yemensky. 


Once  the  work  is  secured,  the  pay  isn't 
likely  to  be  high,  and  if  the  club  doesn't  own 
a  sound  system,  the  band  must  rent  one, 
says  Yemensky. 

"You  wind  up  getting  virtually  no  money 
the  first  time  you  play  a  place:' 

Bob  Langley,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
1.700-member  Ottawa-Hull  District  Feder- 
ation of  Musicians,  which  represents  artists 
like  Bruce  Cockbum  and  the  National  Arts 
Centre  Orchestra,  says  that  after  transpor- 
tation and  equipment  rental  expenses,  even 
bands  who  play  six  nights  a  week  in  eastern 
Ontario  would  be  lucky  to  make  $200  per 
member  each  week. 

Langley  adds  that  another  obstacle  fac- 


says  Kent. . 

Apricot,  the  largest  booking  agent  in  the 
district,  can't  promote  every  band  which 
approaches  it,  he  says.  Bands  interested  in 
being  promoted  by  the  agency  usually  have 
to  perform  at  showcase  nights  at  Barrymore's, 
where  Apricot  agents  decide  whether  the 
band  is  ready  for  the  professional  circuit. 

For  Linda  Arena,  lead  singer  in  a  local 
band  called  Fiesta  and  a  third-year  English/ 
Italian  student  at  Carleton,  "making  it" 
professionally  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  concern. 

Her  seven-member  band  plays  top  40 
cover  tunes  and  traditional  folk  songs  at 
weddings  and  private  parties  in  Ottawa's 
Italian  and  Portuguese  communities.  It's 


""n>e  Saucy  Noodfe" s  Roses  Bbusada;  ihe  public  woufci  "rather  watch  a  video  on  TV  at  home  than 
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ing  young  bands  is  that  most  of  the  neigh- 
borhood bars  hire  single  guitarists  or  pianists, 
while  in  the  past  few  years,  larger  clubs 
have  closed  down.  He  says  amateur  nights 
are  frequently  the  only  way  for  young  bands 
to  get  their  first  professional  break. 

It  can  also  be  daring  to  depart  from 
playing  top  40  cover  songs,  which  are  heav- 
ily in  demand.  Langley  says  the  Ottawa 
public  generally  won't  pay  to  hear  original 
material. 

Moses  Bousada,  manager  of  the  Saucy 
Noodle,  a  Somerset  Street  West  bar  which 
features  rhythm  and  blues,  light  rock,  funk 
and  reggae  music  six  nights  a  week,  and 
books  mainly  local  talent,  agrees. 

"They  (the  public)  are  too  conservative. 
They'd  rather  watch  a  video  on  TV  at  home 
than  come  and  watch  live  music:' 

Besides  fussy  audiences,  the  low  pay 
and  the  pressure  to  attract  large  crowds. 
Kent,  who  is  also  president  of  Apricot  Tal- 
ent and  Recording  Industry  Inc..  says  bands 
may  have  trouble  finding  booking  agents  in 
Ottawa. 

Kent's  agency  finds  venues  and  arranges 
the  promotion  for  about  30  local  bands  and 
hundreds  of  acts  in  the  region.  It  is  one  of 
only  10  booking  agents  in  Ottawa-Hull. 
Several  agencies  have  folded  smce  1982. 


booked  every  Saturday  for  the  coming  year. 

Every  Saturday  for  the  last  seven  months, 
between  150  and  200  people  have  listened 
to  Arena's  deep,  powerful  voice  move  easily 
through  music  by  artists  like  the  Beatles, 
Whihiey  Houston  and  Katrina  and  the  Waves. 

Arena,  who  can  sing  in  Italian,  English 
and  French,  says  since  there  are  only  six  or 
seven  bands  in  Ottawa  which  regularly  play 
private  functions  in  the  Italian  community, 
work  is  readily  available  and  word  circu- 
lates quickly  through  the  small  community 
when  a  band  plays  well. 

Although  Fiesta  performs  cover  songs. 
Arena  says  she  tries  to  adapt  the  material  to 
her  own  singing  style.  Audiences  seem  to 
prefer  music  arrangements  which  adhere  to 
the  originals  they  hear  on  top  40  radio,  she 
says. 

Arena,  who  hopes  to  branch  into  singing 
rhythm  and  blues  in  the  future,  says  she 
occasionally  winces  when  people  request 
traditional  folklore  songs  or  Tom  Jones 
material. 

"But  the  main  thing  is,  you're  there  for 
them  (the  audience),  so  you  make  them 
happy  first.  When  we  practise,  we  have  our 
fun,  we'll  go  off  on  a  tangent  and  jam:' 

But  in  her  opinion,  talent  and  success  in 
finding  work  aren't  enough  to  forge  an 


entire  career  in  music. 

"No  matter  how  many  times  people 
come  up  and  say  you're  good,  it's  always  up 
to  you  to  feel  that  way.  I  know  I'm  not  the 
best,  there  are  so  many  good  singers  out 
there:' 

Despite  the  probability  of  a  poverty- 
level  income,  some  bands  do  try  to  live  off 
their  music. 

Langley  estimates  at  least  200  to  300 
bands  playing  pop,  rhythm  and  blues,  rock, 
jazz  or  country  and  western  are  making  a 
supposed  "living"  in  Ottawa. 

While  the  Rochester  Street  Blues  Band 
isn't  a  full-time  band,  Yemensky  calls  him- 
self a  serious  musician  who  hopes  to  pursue 
a  career  in  music  after  he  graduates  from 
university. 

Before  perfomiances,  the  band  rehearses 
about  three  times  a  week  for  four  hours 
each  session. 

"A  rehearsal  is  working  on  very  small 
details.  We'll  play  one  bar  of  music  40  times 
if  we  have  to.  For  every  hour  we  play  on 
stage,  there's  at  least  five  hours  of  rehearsal:' 

And  as  arranger  for  the  band's  reper- 
toire, which  includes  blues-influenced  ma- 
terial by  Stevie  Ray  Vaughan,  Son  Seals 
and  his  own  compositions,  Yemensky  ad- 
mits he's  a  perfectionist. 

"I'm  probably  not  the  best  student,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  band,  I  insist  upon 
things  being  done  the  way  I  consider  them 
to  be  right.  I'll  stop  at  nothing  until  the 
sound  is  the  way  I  think  it  should  sound:' 

But  Yemensky  is  a  trained  musician 
who  plays  piano  and  flute  as  well  as  guitar, 
and  he  knows  he  can't  tread  upon  the 
opinions  of  other  band  members  with  whom 
he  works  so  closely. 

"You  have  to  be  on  your  best  behavior  so 
that  you  don't  strike  a  nerve  with  anyone. 
When  I'm  teaching  something  to  a  band 
member,  sometimes  I'm  a  little  too  pushy 
and  they  might  argue,  but  as  time  goes  on. 
we  abandon  minor  quibbling  over  certain 
things:' 

Yemensky  says  it's  on  the  stage,  when 
he  plays  B.  B.  King's  "Heartbreaker"  at  a 
pace  "where  you  can  really  hurt  yourself," 
or  when  his  voice  projects  the  long,  drawn 
out  notes  in  his  eight  minute  creation,  "Park 
Bench  Blues,"  that  the  musician's  adrena- 
ine  races. 

"It's  just  a  real  buzx  to  be  up  there  and 
playing  well  and  turning  on  an  audience. 
We  were  playing  in  Le  Bistro  (in  Hull)  once, 
and  there  were  people  doing  cartwheels  on 
the  floor:' 

Although  Yemensky  likes  watching  his 
audience  have  fun.  he  confesses  to  a  love  for 
playing  the  slow  blues  because  "you  can 
really  make  the  guitar  cr/.' 

"But  you're  trying  to  get  hired  and  make 
money,  so  that  means  you've  got  to  cater  to 
an  audience  that's  going  to  want  to  dance:' 

While  hard  work,  talent  and  business 
acumen  are  just  some  of  the  ingredients 
which  keep  a  young  band  afloat  in  Ottawa, 
musicians  seem  to  have  realistic  expectations 
of  their  craft  and  the  tough  road  ahead  if 
they  choose  to  perform  professionally. 

"You  always  fantasize  you're  going  to  be 
a  big  star  one  day,"  says  Arena.  "But  you 
know  that  when  you  play  your  part  for  the 
night,  then  it's  over.  You  won't  go  off  and 
make  an  album  or  become  a  superstar" 

For  musicians  like  Yemensky,  the  te- 
dium of  everyday  life  vanishes  the  moment 
he  picks  up  the  Schechter  and  performs. 

"That's  how  I  express  myself  best- 
behind  a  guitar— and  that'i>  why  it's  some- 
thing dear  to  me:' 

For  his  part,  Langley.  once  a  profes- 
sional musician  himself,  takes  a  practical 
view  of  making  a  living  in  the  local  music 
industry. 

"It's  nice  if  you  have  a  degree  to  fall  back 
on:'  □ 
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An  International  Conference  -  L'ENIGMA  PIRANDELLO 

Sponsored  by  Carleton  University,  the  University  of  Ottawa,  the  Pirandello 
Society  of  Canada,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Embassy  of  Italy. 
The  Conference  will  take  place  on: 

Ocl.  24,  at  Carleton  University,  Senate  Room,  Admin  BIdg.  from  9am  to  4pm. 
Oct.  25,  at  the  University  of  Ottawa,  135  Simard  Hall  from  9am  to  4pm. 
Oct.  26,  at  the  Le  Salon,  National  Arts  Centre,  at  10am  there  will  be  a  Round- 
Table  on;  PIRANDELLO:  ON  TRANSLATION  AND  INTERPRETATION. 

All  faculty  members  and  students  are  invited  to  attend. 
_For  inquiries  call  the  Department  of  Italian  at  564-2881.- 


LSAT/GMAT 
Prep  Courses  for 

Oct.  18  GMAT 
Dec.  6  LSAT 

(416)  923-PREP, 
1-800-387-5519 


OCTOBER  17  -  18 
8h00  P.M. 
130  SPARKS  OTTAWA 

INFORMATION: 
235-1493 
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participating  in,  and  not  upon  the  problems 
we  liave  encountered  in  the  past.  The  game 
between  our  two  schools  later  this  month  is 
a  perfect  opportunity  to  do  just  that. 

it's  time  to  respect  each  other's  institu- 
tion and  look  forward  to  each  other's  com- 
pany. Two  schools  with  such  tremendous 
spirit  as  we  have  could  do  so  much  for 
football,  for  the  province,  and  for  each 
other.  It  could  truly  be  one  envied  by  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Let's  not  lose  this 
opportunity. 

Along  with  Robe  Haller  and  the  rest  of 
the  Carleton  Student  Association,  we!ve 
worked  hard  to  get  our  schools  together. 
Any  serious  problems  at  Homecoming  could 
go  far  in  keeping  the  Universities  permanendy 
apart.  On  behalf  of  the  students  at  Queen's, 
it's  time  to  let  cool  heads  prevail;  it's  time  to 
have  fun  and  be  friends. 
Good  luck  at  Panda. 

James  Hughes 
President 
Alma  IMater  Society  of 
Queen's  University  Inc. 


PandAid  86  looks 
for  donations 

Editor: 

The  Panda  game  is  just  around  the 
comer.  It  is  not  just  a  game  anymore  but  a 
concept.  Since  1955  students  have  been 
making  their  annual  pilgrimage  to  a  shrine 
in  the  middle  of  the  city  called  Lansdowne 
Park.  It  is  there  that  they  watch  (between 
snorts)  the  ensuing  battle  between  the  forces 
of  Good  and  the  forces  of  Evil  (depending, 
of  course,  what  university  you  attend).  When 
all  is  said  and  done  Pedro  the  Panda  (the 
2nd  most  coveted  trophy  in  Canadian  col- 
lege football)  is  handed  to  the  team  with  the 
most  points  on  the  board. 

The  theme  for  this  fall's  classic  is  'PandAid 
II'  or  'PandAid  86'.  It  is  our  hope  that 
Ottawa  City  Council  will  waive  (donate)  the 
50.cent  surtax  on  each  ticket  to  the  Ottawa 
Food  Bank.  Last  year's  recipients  were 
Africa  Emergency  Aid  and  some  students 
complained  that  the  funds  should  have  been 
directed  to  the  local  poor.  This  I  say  to  these 
students.  Now  is  the  time  to  put  your  money 
where  your  mouth  is. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  dated  October  4,  1986; 
"But  estimates  of  the  amount  of  food  needed 
to  feed  Ottawa's  hungry  have  directors  con- 
cerned. Director  Don  Finless  says  the  Food 
Bank,  which  collects  and  distributes  food  to 
26  local  agencies,  now  feeds  1,400  people  a 
day.  He  can't  explain  why  the  situation  is  so 
bad  in  Ottawa.  The  number  of  desperate 
people  is  growing,  says  Finless.  He  also 
says  it's  a  tribute  to  Ottawa  that  they  have 
given  so  much  in  the  past  but  we  need 
continuous  help.  . . " 

Food  bins  will  be  located  at  the  Stu- 
dents' Federation  (Ottawa  U.)  and  the  Stu- 
dents' AssociaHon  (Carleton)  for  those  wishing 
to  contribute  food  stuffs.  Before  you  buy  a 
mickey  buy  a  'PandAid'  button.  Don't  be 
surprised  next  time  you  flick  on  "60  Min- 
utes" and  you  hear  Andy  Rooney  saying,  "A 
funny  thing  happened  to  me  on  the  way  to 
the  Panda  game."  To  all  Gee  Gee  and 
Raven  fans,  Happy  Panda! 

Sean  Mulligan 
PandAid  86  co-ordinator. 
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Doing  Business  the  International  Way 

AIESEC  Shifts  Focus  to  Third  Worid 


by  Elizabeth  Moore 

AAAA  ...  sS  svinKer  vi  pa  seidelen  iKjen- 
HEI  SKAL!!! 

AAA  ...  s&  havner  vi  pa  AIESECfest 
i^jjen-HEI  SKAL!!! 

AAA  ...  sS  drikker  vi  oss  dritfl  full  i^jfri- 
HEI  SKAL!!! 

(Nonrcfiian  Drinki})fi  S<nig) 

This  song  is  known  worldwide  by 
AIESEC  (EYE-sek)  members. 
AIESEC  (Association  Interna- 
tionale des  etudiants  en  sciences  econo- 
miques  et  commerciales— the  international 
association  of  students  in  economics 
and  commerce)  is  the  world's  largest  apoli- 
tical student-managed  organization.  It 
operates  in  61  countries  with  50,000  mem- 
bers over  400  campuses. 

Dave  Robillard  is  president  of  the 
AIESEC  organization  at  Carleton.  He 
says  the  main  goals  of  AIESEC  are  to  give 
students  practical  business  experience, 
bridging  the  gap  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice, and  secondly,  to  bring  students 
from  around  the  wodd  together  not  only  to 
compare  business  techniques,  but  to 
compare  cultures. 

As  part  of  its  activities,  AIESEC  sends 
students  to  work  in  other  countries. 

It  was  formed  in  1948.  after  World 
War  Two  to  help  Europe  recover  from 
the  devastation  of  the  war  by  providing 
management  and  development  skills 
from  other  countries.  It  is  based  in  Bmssels. 

Robillard  says  AiESEC  is  now  shifting 
its  focus  to  third  worid  development. 
The  Canadian  Ijiternational  Devleopment 
Agency  (CIDA>  has  offered  a  $75,000 
grant  to  bring  delegates  from  developing 
countries  to  the  international  congress 
that  AIESEC  Canada  is  hoping  to  host  in 
1989. 

CIDA  has  also  offered  another  grant  to 
send  the  Canadian  AIESEC  president 
to  the  Ivory  Coast  for  a  conference,  and  to 
bring  the  African  AIESEC  director  to 


Canada  to  visit  campuses  across  the  coun- 
try, to  help  raise  jobs  for  African  students. 

AIESEC  Canada,  started  in  1958,  is 
run  as  a  non-profit  corporation.  Campuses 
that  want  to  join  have  to  show  that  there  is 
a  strong  enough  corporate  base  in  the 
city  to  bring  foreign  students  to  work 
there. 

AIESEC  Canada  is  on  35  campuses 
now.  Robillard  says  Canada  is  quite  a 
strong  AIESEC  country  compared  with 
other  countries. 

For  example,  he  says,  the  United  States 
has  64  campus  groups  or  "locals"  and 
raised  450  traineeships  last  year  while 
Canada  has  35  locals  and  raised  300 
traineeships. 

AIESEC  Carleton  was  formed  in  1980. 
Robillard  says  the  participation  fate 
could  be  a  lot  higher.  There  are  about  40 
members  this  year,  about  half  active 
members.  At  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  in  comparison,  there  are  about 
230  members,  with  about  50  of  them 
active. 

AIESEC  Carieton  operates  out  of  a 
tiny  office  at  821  Loeb  that  it  shares 
with  the  economics  society,  filled  with 
posters  and  stickers  from  AIESEC  lo- 
cals around  the  world. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  business 
can  join  AIESEC.  not  only  students 
studying  business  or  economics. 

Robillard  is  a  perfect  example,  he  is 
majoring  in  sociology  with  business 
options.  He  finishes  university  this  year 
and  then  hopes  to  go  on  an  interna- 
tional traineeship  either  to  the  Asia-Pacific 
region  or  to  Africa. 

Robillard  exudes  corporate  charm  along 
with  his  teddy-bear  smile,  and  seems 
very  enthusiastic  about  AIESEC. 

He  joined  AIESEC  because  he  was 
interested  in  getting  practical  business 
experience. 

Robillard  talks  about  an  international 


trainee  he  met  from  Hungary,  an  indi- 
vidual who  supported  Hungary's  socialist 
economy  and  gave  Robillard  a  fresh 
perspective  on  a  different  kind  of  economic 
system. 

Robillard  also  mentions  Ian  Mclsaac.  a 
Carieton  graduate  who  went  to  Denmark 
and  learned  techniques  of  international 
marketing  that  he  didn't  leani  here. 

Mclsaac  graduated  from  Carleton  m 
April  1985,  and  worked  for  Danish 
Telecom  International  from  August  to  De- 
cember in  Arhub,  Denmark. 

He  worked  on  a  marketing  project, 
designed  for  a  computer  product  about  to 
be  introduced. 

He  says  that  during  his  international 
traineeship.  he  "learned  how  to  work, 
what  it's  like  to  work  in  another  country, 
and  how  to  adapt  to  a  different  culture." 

He  says  that  Danes  are  not  as  success- 
or career-oriented  as  Canadians  are. 

The  possibility  of  going  overseas  to 
get  practical  business  experience  on  an 
international  traineeship  may  be  a  strting 
incentive  to  join  AIESEC,  but  Robillard 
says  that's  the  wrong  reason  to  join. 

He  says  the  right  reason  to  join  is  just 
to  get  practical  experience  either  here 
in  Canada  or  overseas. 

The  way  AIESEC  is  structured  makes 
it  difficult  to  go  overseas  without  get- 
ting involved  locally.  When  the  time 
comes  to  pick  l(x;al  AIESEC  members 
to  go  overseas,  members  are  ranked  ac- 
cording to  how  much  they've  done  for 
the  local  during  the  year. 

Carleton  AIESEC  members  can  only 
go  on  international  traineeships  if 
traineeships  are  raised  here  in  Ottawa  for 
people  from  other  countries.  This  year, 
AIESEC  Carleton  hopes  to  send  four  peo- 
ple overseas,  so  they  have  to  raise  four 
traineeships. 

Last  year,  one  traineeship  was  raised 
at  the  Department  of  Customs  and  Ex- 


cise and  a  Carleton  student  was  sent  to 
England. 

He's  working  for  Arthur  Young,  the 
largest  accounting  firm  in  the  world, 
until  next  October.  Robillard  says  this 
student  was  able  to  apply  for  this  job 
withiiut  any  paid  business  experience,  by 
getting  experience  through  AIESEC 
training, 

Robillard  says  AIESEC  dofsn't  take 
away  Jobs  from  students  here  because 
for  every  student  that  comes  here  to  work 
from  overseas,  one  AIESEC  Carieton 
member  gcjes  overseas. 

He  says  one  big  advantage  in  an  inter- 
national traineeship  is  that  it  gives  stu- 
dents experience  in  an  area  of  business 
that  they  would  probably  not  get  that 
early  otherwise,  plus  the  chance  to  learn 
different  management  techniques. 

Matthias  Rumpelhardt,  26,  has  come 
to  Canada  from  Beriin  to  work  for  six 
months  on  a  prngram  organized  by  AIESEC. 

He's  working  for  NEXA  Corporation,  a 
venture  management  company. 

He  says  the  most  important  part  of  the 
experience  for  him  is  developing  mana- 
gerial skills,  to  learn  how  a  com pany^wt irks. 

AIESEC  Carleton  participates  in  four 
conferences  a  year— two  regional  and 
two  national. 

AIESEC  Carleton  raises  most  of  the 
money  for  its  operating  costs  through 
fundraising.  It  is  planning  a  Dream  Auc- 
tion for  late  November.  AIESEC  mem- 
bers go  to  local  businesses  to  ask  for 
donations-  Dream  packages  are  made 
up  and  then  auctioned  off. 

Robillard  says  the  dream  auction  has 
been  a  big  success  in  the  past. 

AIESEC  Carieton  also  organizes  the 
sale  of  pins  to  graduate  students  in 
November  and  March.  □ 
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Pedro  still  in  the  game  after  3 1  years 


by  Grant  Campbell 

So  you  think  football  players  are  tough? 
Tailbacks  with  ripped  shirts  and  chunks 
of  sod  sticking  out  of  their  helmets  and 
linemen  with  blood  stains  on  their  taped 
hands  are  tough.  That's  true. 

But  somehow,  there's  a  Carleton  repre- 
sentative that  comes  across  as  tougher  than 
any  Raven  running  back  or  linebacker 

He's  been  beaten  and  battered,  ripped 
and  torn,  sewed  up  and  even  kidnapped  and 
held  in  forced  captivity  in  Kingston.  And  it 
was  only  through  his  sheer  resiliency  and 
will  to  survive  that  was  he  able  to  make  it 
through  that  ordeal. 

He's  been  putting  up  with  stuff  like  this 
for  31  years  without  so  much  as  one  word  of 
coipplaint.  Now  that's  tough. 

You've  probably  seen  him,  if  not,  you've 
definitely  heard  of  him  and  the  air  of  mys- 
tique that  surrounds  him. 

His  name  is  Pedro.  Pedro  the  panda. 

The  official  mascot  of  the  annual  Carle- 
ton  at  Ottawa  University  football  game, 
Pedro  is  gearing  up  for  another  bash  at 
Lansdowne  Park  this  Saturday. 

In  fact,  Pedro  is  Panda.  Forget  the  drunken 
cheers  (or  fightsl  in  the  stands,  the  pre- 
game  and  post-game  parties  (heck,  most  of 
the  students  party  all  week!),  and  the  mass 
walk-a-thon  to  the  stadium,  Pedro  is  what 
it's  all  about. 

Just  think,  31  years  ago,  Pedro  was  just 
a  black  and  gold  panda  bear  sitting  idly  in  a 
Sparks  Street  jewellry  shop. 

It's  funny  how  superstars  develop. 

In  1955,  Brian  MacNulty  was  the  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Fulcrum,  Ottawa  U's 
English  language  newspaper  He  was  trying 
to  think  of  a  way  to  hype  the  annual  Thanks- 
giving football  game  between  his  school 
and  the  cross-town  rival  Carieton  Ravens. 

Ottawa  was  dominating  the  games  (win- 
ning 10  of  the  last  11  at  that  lime),  so  fan 
interest  was  declining  to  say  the  least.  How 
could  he  get  people  back  in  the  park? 

The  game  needed  some  type  of  mascot 
and  the  answer  turned  out  to  be  Pedro. 

MacNulty  found  Pedro  in  a  jewellery 
store  and  convinced  the  owner.  Jack  Snow, 
to  donate  him  to  the  game.  To  start  the 
tradition,  Pedro  parachuted  into  the  game 
at  halftime  in  1955,  a  game  which  Carleton 
won  14-6.  A  tradition  was  born  (and  Carie- 
ton even  won!). 

The  Ravens  won  again  the  next  year 
and  considering  there  were  only  about  500 
students  at  the  school,  the  two  consecutive 
victories  were  momentous,  to  say  the  least. 

It  looked  like  Carieton  College  (that's 
what  it  was  called  until  1957,  when  it 
achieved  varsity  status),  was  ready  to  turn 
the  tables  on  those  bullies  from  downtown. 

But  the  bullies  didn't  run  and  hide. 

Instead,  the  U  of  0  rcinstaled  its  domi- 
nance and  Pedro  made  a  home  at  Ottawa  for 
17  of  the  next  20  years. 

Things  got  especially  depressing  in  1957 
when  Carleton  was  blasted  44-0,  By  this 
time,  Pedro  was  getting  ready  to  take  out  a 
mortgage  on  his  place  of  residence  at  Ottawa 
U. 

That  1957  game  was  called  the  "flu 
game"  because  several  Raven  players  were 
down  with  the  flu.  But  in  the  years  to  cnme, 
and  with  several  more  lopsided  scores,  the 
Carieton  players  and  coaches  had  no  excuse 
except  a  simply  lousy  team. 

11  was  in  the  mid  60s  that  the  Carleton 
student  body,  wallowing  in  the  depths  of 
despair  after  years  of  losing  to  Ottawa, 
lurned  to  booze  to  drag  themselves  out  of 
their  depression. 

Heck,  might  as  well  get  drunk.  Then  we 
won't  remember  how  badly  we  got  beat, 
was  a  popular  expression  (or  something  to 
that  effect). 

But  even  throughout  those  lowly  days  at 


Carieton,  Pedro  was  becoming  a  superstar 
Why  he  even  appeared  on  Hockey  Night  in 
Canada,  appeared  with  CJOH's  Max  Keep- 
ing and  was  formally  recognized  in  the 
House  of  Commons  minutes. 

Pretty  heady  stuff  for  an  ex-window 
placement. 

Finally,  in  the  mid  70s,  Carieton's  foot- 
ball program  began  to  thrive  and  the  Ra- 
vens were  finally  and  legitimately  ready  to 
challenge  the  bad  guys  for  Panda  suprem- 
acy. Pedro  was  now  beginning  to  tire  of  his 
residence  at  Ottawa  U  and  it  was  time  to 
move  on  to  bigger  and  better  things. 

In  the  last  11  years,  Carieton  has  won 
six  Panda  games  with  Ottawa  taking  five. 
Carieton  has  won  the  last  three,  which  is 
something  they  have  never  done  before. 


In  1984,  Raven  wide  receiver  JohnOawley 
snatched  15  passes  for  242  yards  and  three 
touchdowns  (with  all  three  coming  in  a  wild 
fourth  quarter)  to  spark  a  Raven  comeback 
that  resulted  in  33-28  win. 

Then  there's  last  year's  34-27  squeaker 
The  Ravens  had  built  a  23-7  lead  after  three 
quarters  but  were  forced  to  hang  in  the  final 
quarter  as  Ottawa  scored  20  points. 

It  was  during  that  game  that  the  Mark 
Brown  era  started  at  Carieton.  The  flashy 
freshman  tailback  gained  168  yards  on  20 
carries,  something  he  would  continue  to  do 
for  the  rest  of  the  season  and  into  this  year. 

But  unfortunately,  Pedro  was  unable  to 
see  the  game.  On  the  Thursday  before  the 
big  game,  he  was  kidnapped  by  a  group  of 
evil  engineers  from  Queen's.  He  was  taken 


from 


the  recreational  building  by  the  PLO  (Panda 
Liberation  Organization),  who  said  the  rea- 
son for  the  kidnapping  was  to  promote  some 
type  of  school  spirit  at  Carleton. 

In  response  to  the  terrorists  tactics,  a 
group  of  Carleton  students  hit  back  as  they 
kidnapped  Ross  Mays,  the  Queen's  band 
leader. 

Through  some  intense  negotiations,  Pe- 
dro was  eventually  returned  to  Carieton,  his 
place  of  semi-permanent  residence. 

In  fact,  Pedro  is  planning  to  take  out  a 
long-term  mortage  on  a  place  in  the  Athletic 
Centre.  After  all,  most  of  the  first  30  years 
were  spent  at  Ottawa  U.  Now  it's  time  to 
get  to  know  the  neighbors  in  the  Carleton 
district.  □ 


Local  media's  1 986  panda  predictions 


by  Grant  Campbell 

According  to  several  media  types  here 
in  Ottawa,  the  Carleton  Ravens  should  win 
this  Saturday's  Panda  game  over  their  cross- 
town  rivals,  the  University  of  Ottawa  Gee 
Gees. 

Even  though  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity are  picking  the  Ravens,  there  is  a  large 
discrepancy  in  the  victory  margin.  Some 
say  the  Ravens  in  a  blowout,  others  say  it 
will  be  a  close  game. 

Here  are  a  few  of  those  opinions  and 
predictions. 

"1  thin1<  the  score  will  be  a  lot  closer  than 
people  think,"  said  John  Badham,  CFRA 
radio  sports  director  "Carleton  should  win 
the  game  and  remain  undefeated  but  Ottawa 
will  put  up  a  tough  fight.  Carieton  24, 
Ottawa  21!' 

Al  Rutherford,  sports  director  at  CJSB, 
believes  the  game  will  be  a  blowout  in  favor 
of  the  Ravens,  "The  panda  bear  is  certainly 
safe  where  it  is,"  he  said.  "Given  the  fact 
that  they  scored  53  points  against  Bishop's, 
a  highly  ranked  team,  the  Ravens  should 
win  big!' 

"Ottawa  has  been  struggling  this  year 
and  turning  the  ball  over  a  lot  so  it  should  be 
an  easy  win.  Carieton  56,  Ottawa  10!' 


Dave  Schreiber,  a  sports  reporter  at 
CKBY  radio,  said  anything  can  and  usually 
does  happen  in  a  Panda  game,  but  he  is  still 
picking  the  Ravens.  "1  have  to  go  with 
Carleton,  but  Jim  Daley  is  on  the  right  track 
with  his  football  program  at  Ottawa.  Carie- 
ton 35,  Ottawa  17!' 

Another  radio  personality  who  predicts 
a  close  game  is  Breen  Murray,  sports  direi;- 
tor  at  W1310.  "The  Ravens  are  looking 
good  this  year  but  they'll  win  it  in  a  squeaker 
Carieton  21,  Ottawa  20!' 

Mario  Emond,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Ful- 
crum, Ottawa  U's  weekly  newspaper,  pre- 
dicts the  Gee  Gees  in  the  upset  of  the  year 
"Ottawa  is  always  pumped  up  for  the  Panda 
game  and  they  should  squeak  out  a  win 
because  we're  certainly  due  for  one.  Ottawa 
22,  Carieton  18!' 

Dan  Seguin,  a  sportscaster  at  CJOH, 
disagrees.  "There  shouldn't  be  any  problem 
for  the  Ravens  even  though  Ottawa  isn't 
that  bad  of  a  team,"  he  said.  "1  say  Carleton 
35-14,  but  it  could  be  a  lot  closer!' 

Fred  Rinne,  The  Charlatan's  football 
writer  who  has  watched  the  team  win  five 
consecutive  league  games,  said  the  team 
has  decided  that  they  can  play  two  halves  of 
football  in  the  same  game.  "After  watching 
them  lose  twice  to  Queen's  (Ottawa  U),  you 


have  to  wonder  about  the  abilities  of  this 
football  club.  The  Ravens  have  to  be  careful 
not  to  overiook  the  Gee  Gees  on  Panda  day. 
Carieton  42,  Ottawa  17!' 

Lynn  Marchildon,  The  Chariatan's  editor- 
in-chief,  said  she  hasn't  been  to  a  football 
game  all  year  but  believes  Carieton  will  win 
by  a  big  margin. 

The  Chariatan  even  contacted  some  peo- 
ple not  associated  with  the  media  or  the  two 
football  teams. 

"Am  I  suppose  to  esHmate  the  number  of 
students  that  will  be  put  in  jail?"  asked 
Carieton  president  William  Beckel.  "Actu- 
ally, if  the  Ravens  take  it  as  seriously  as 
they  should,  they  should  win  by  at  least  20 
points!' 

Mel  Gilby,  Carieton's  deputy-chief  secu- 
rity officer,  said  the  Ravens  will  win  even 
though  he  doesn't  follow  football.  "I'm  pleased 
the  team  is  doing  well,  but  I'm  an  old-time 
rugby  player  and  I  don't  know  too  much 
about  football!' 

Constable  Jacques  Lepage  of  the  Ottawa 
Police  Department's  community  relations 
division,  said  he  would  stick  with  his  alma- 
mater,  Ottawa  University.  "I  don't  follow 
college  football  very  much,  but  I've  got  to  go 
with  Ottawa.  I  just  hope  the  students  don't 
get  into  too  much  trouble!'  □ 
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The  "big  one"  against  Bishop's  pays  off 


by  Fred  Rinne 

It  was  a  game  billed  to  be  the  best,  the 
closest,  and  the  most  entertaining  in  all  of 
Canadian  College  football  Saturday,  when 
the  fourth  ranked  Carleton  Ravens  hosted 
the  fifth  ranked  Bishops  Gaiters.  The  result 
of  the  game  left  people  wondering  about  the 
national  rankings  as  the  Ravens  lambasted 
the  Gaiters  53-22. 

The  Ravens  started  the  game  uncharac- 
teristically fast ,  and  seemed  to  be  ready  to 
execute  from  the  starting  whistle  of  the  first 
half  instead  of  the  second. 

Jeff  Morris  made  the  opening  kickoff 
count  for  a  single  point,  and  after  that 
moment  the  Ravens  never  relenquished  the 


lead.  Morris  added  a  28-yard  field  goal,  and 
then  converted  a  53-yard  pass  and  run  play 
from  Ravens  quarterback  Steven  Fretwell 
to  slotback  Leo  Benvenutti. 

The  quick  start  of  the  Ravens  was  a  goal 
that  coach  Ace  Powell  and  his  staff  have 
strived  to  achieve  up  until  this  point  in  the 
season,  and  Powell  said  he  was  satisfied. 

"Well  obviously  the  guys  came  out  to- 
day and  did  what  they  had  to  do.  They 
played  hard  right  from  the  start  and  overall  I 
think  we  can  be  pretty  pleased  with  the 
effort". 

The  first  quarter  ended  11-0  Ravens 
and  soon  became  14-0  when  Morris  con- 
nected from  20  yards  out. 

The  half  ended  14-1  Ravens  ,  a  result 


that  was  surprising  to  some  but  not  to 
Gaiters  head  coach,  Bruce  Coulter. 

"The  Ravens  played  a  tough  brand  of 
football  out  there  today  and  they  just  did  a 
good  job  of  keeping  us  off  of  our  game  plan. 
You  have  to  give  them  credit!' 

The  Gaiters  finally  got  on  the  board 
when  tailback  Dennis  Walker  carried  the 
ball  over  from  nine  yards  out.  and  the  score 
was  14-7. 

From  that  point  on  the  Ravens  scored  at 
will  and  often  as  they  proceeded  to  rack  up 
39  points.  Fretwell  completed  9  of  19  aerial 
attempts  for  233  yards.  His  favorite  re- 
ceiver of  the  day  was  Benvenutti  who  hauled 
in  four  passes,  three  for  major  scores. 

On  the  ground,  Mark  Brown  gained  100 


yards  for  the  fifth  straight  contest,  giving 
him  650  yards  on  the  season.  Brown  this 
time  did  the  hare  minimum  picking  up 
exactly  100  yards  on  1 1  carries. 

In  addition  to  Benvenutti's  majors.  Carle- 
ton  got  touchdowns  from  Mark  Brown.  Clark 
Oliver,  and  Bruce  Sevigny. 

Tony  Harris  of  Bishops,  one  of  the  leagues 
most  prolific  passers  was  22  of  40  on  the 
day  for  318  yards.  What  really  hurt  Harris 
and  the  rest  of  the  Gaiters  however,  was  the 
four  sure  catches  that  usual  stalwort  Wally 
Zatylny  dropped,  two  which  would  have 
been  touchdowns. 

Maybe  the  only  concern  that  Ace  Powell 
had  on  the  day  was  the  fact  that  for  the 
second  straight  week  a  kickoff  was  re- 
turned for  a  touchdown,  this  time  a  108 
yard  romp  by  Jake  Vaughan. 

After  the  game  Ace  Powell  told  report- 
ers that  he  was  extremely  happy  with  the 
team's  progress  to  this  point  and  made  no 
bones  about  the  fact  his  team  wanted  this 
particular  game  because  of  playoff 
implications. 

Quarterback  Steve  Fretwell  is  learning 
more  and  more  every  game,  with  the  only 
major  error  of  the  game  being  a  bad  pitch  on 
tlie  option  to  Mark  Brown  near  the  goal  line 
that  resulted  in  a  turnover. 

Fretwell  is  the  second-rated  quarter- 
back in  all  of  Canada,  only  behind  Steve 
Samways  of  Western,  and  this  fact  has  had 
a  definite  effect  on  the  outlook  of  the  young 
pivot. 

"It's  scary  let  me  tell  you.  but  I'm  looking 
forward  to  playing  in  front  of  all  those 
people  at  Panda  next  week  and  hopefully 
I'll  come  through!' 

Another  bright  spot  for  the  Ravens  was 
defensive  back  Mustafa  AH  who  picked  off 
his  second  pass  in  as  many  games.  On 
almost  the  identical  play  as  last  week  when 
he  picked  up  an  interception,  Ali  stepped  in 
front  of  a  flat  pass  and  scampered  38  yards 
down  the  sidelines  before  being  forced  out 
of  bounds. 

The  Ravens  now  prepare  for  Panda— a 
game  that  means  staying  undefeated  for  the 
Ravens,  and  missing  the  playoffs  for  the 
GeeGees.  One  interesting  statistic  over  the 
5  season  is  that  the  Ravens  have  scored 
1  progressively  more  points  each  game.  30 
S  against  Concordia,  30  against  Ottawa  U.,  39 
a  against  Queen's,  40  against  McGill.  and  53 
g  against  Bishops.  This  could  make  for  an 
s  interesting  Panda.  □ 


Bishop'i  quartertack  Tony  Harris  (2)  was  under  pressure  from  the  Raven  defence  all  day  despite  paging  for  316  yards. 


Rugby  hopes  fade 
after  Laurier  loss 


by  Victoria  Blair 

The  Carleton  Ravens  rugby  team  tra- 
velled to  Waterloo  last  weekend,  where 
thev  were  shut  out  12-0  by  the  hometown 
Wilfrid  Laurier  Golden  Hawks. 

The  loss  to  Laurier,  previously  the  only 
winless  team  in  the  division,  virtually  ended 
any  hope  of  the  Ravens  making  the  playoffs. 

"If  \ve  played  like  we  partied,  there  isn't 
a  team  in  the  universe  who  could  beat  us." 
said  inside  centre  Andy  Norman. 

Unfortunately,  the  Ravens  didn't  play 
like  they  partied  and  lost  an  uninspired 
game  to  the  winless  Hawks.  Once  again  the 
team  didn't  play  up  to  potential,  which  has.^ 
characterized  Raven  performance  through- 
out the  year. 

With  the  setback,  the  Ravens'  record 


drops  to  2-3  with  two  games  left  to  play, 
both  at  home. 

Carleton's  second  team  is  still  in  conten- 
tion for  a  playoff  berth.  The  second  team 
defeated  the  Golden  Hawks  20-12  also  last 
weekend. 

The  win  moves  them  into  a  first  place  tie 
with  Guelph. 

Normap  led  the  Ravens  with  two  first 
place  tr^s  while  Sean  Smith  added  one. 
Patrick  Joyce  kicked  eight  points  for  Carleton. 

"Our  chances  of  winning  the  division 
are  strong,"  Norman  said.  "If  we  take  our 
next  two  games  we're  almost  guaranteed  a 
spot  in  the  playoffs." 

Carieton  plays  this  Saturday  against 
Trent  and  in  two  weeks  against  Royal  Mili- 
tary College  to  finish  the  season.  □ 


CaiteiMi's  lint  rugby  team  nay  miss  the  playoffs,  tm  ii  s  leiond  team  is  uai  lor  lim  with  Gwlph. 
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Raven  lacrosse  still  unbeaten 


by  Grant  Campbell 

Question.  What  Carleton  sports  team 
currently  has  an  unblemished  record  of  5-0 
in  athletic  competition  and  is  not  the  Raven 
football  team? 

If  you  said  the  Carleton  field  lacrosse 
team,  you  are  correct. 

The  lacrosse  team  improved  its  record 
to  an  impressive  five  wins  in  as  many 
games  with  two  victories  here  last  Sunday. 

The  team  hosted  both  York  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  by  picking  up  the 
two  wins,  the  team  has  virtually  assured 
themselves    a  playoff  spot. 

"Each  time  we've  played,  we've  gotten 
better  on  the  field,"  said  head  coach  Greg 
Kent,  "Each  game  has  been  an  improve- 
ment, so  we  hope  to  keep  pnagressing  through 
the  playoffs." 

The  provincial  playoffs  are  scheduled 
for  the  first  weekend  in  November  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  in  London. 
Carleton  will  definitely  be  one  of  the  two 
teams  from  the  eastern  division. 

The  team  has  one  more  game  this  Sun- 


day, as  they  host  Queen's,  a  team  they've 
beaten  already  tliis  year. 

"I  imagine  they  will  be  the  other  team 
that  makes  the  playoffs,  but  we  hope  to  beat 
them  and  take  first  place,"  Kent  said.  Kent 
expects  Brock  and  Western  to  qualify  for 
the  post-season  in  the  western  division. 

One  aspect  of  the  team's  play  that  par- 
ticularly impressed  the  head  coach  was  the 
defence,  which  put  on  a  clinic  in  the  first 
game,  a  13-6  win  over  York. 

Attackers  Doug  Taylor  and  Jay  Bida! 
led  the  team  with  five  and  four  goals.  Kent, 
usually  a  midfielder  but  playing  up  front 
last  weekend,  also  chipped  in  with  four 
goals. 

"One  of  the  things  we've  been  working 
on  in  practice  has  been  getting  the  ball  out 
of  our  own  end."  Kent  said.  "Our  passing 
improved  because  the  players  were  not 
dropping  the  ball  as  much]' 

In  the  second  game  against  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  a  team  which  was  fighting 
to  keep  its  slim  playoff  hopes  alive,  Carleton 
turned  on  the  offence  to  win  17-12. 

Kent  continued  his  strong  play  around 


the  opposing  net  as  he  scored  seven  times 
while  Doug  Taylor  chipped  in  with  four. 
Phil  Baluk  scored  a  hat  trick  and  Jay  Bidal, 
Chris  Taylor  and  Mitch  Fallis  chipped  in 
with  singles. 

"Things  were  quite  close  for  most  of  the 
game,"  Kent  said.  "We  were  leading  8-6  but 
they  came  back  to  take  the  lead  when  we 
got  away  from  our  game  plan. 

"But  late  in  the  game,  we  started  win- 
ning the  faceoffs  once  again  and  that  helped 
us  put  pressure  on  them!' 

Kent  said  he  was  happy  with  the  turnout 
over  the  long  weekend  as  only  four  of  the  23 
roster  players  missed  the  two  games.  The 
coach  also  said  the  team  is  gelling  together 
at  just  the  right  time. 

"The  guys  are  all  getting  used  to  playing 
with  one  another,"  he  said.  "Even  the  guys 
who  haven't  played  that  much  field  lacrosse 
are  improving  and  learning  something  new 
every  time  they  play." 

The  team  hosts  Queen's  this  Sunday  at 
2  pm  at  Brewer  Park.  □ 


Soccer  Ravens 
undefeated  in 
eight  games 

by  Charlatan  Staff 

The  Carleton  Ravens  soccer  team 
remained  undefeated  last  weekend  as  they 
edged  Laurentian  University  2-1  in  Sudbury 
on  Saturday. 

The  Ravens  now  sport  an  unblemished 
record  of  5-0-4  with  two  games  remaining 

Earlier  in  the  season,  the  Ravens  tied 
Laurentian  at  home  on  a  late  goal  by  the 
visitors. 

Strikers  Mike  Lanos  and  John  Roumelis 
scored  for  the  Ravens. 

The  Ravens  host  Trent  this  Saturday  on 
Raven  Field  at  1  p.m.  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  on  Sunday  at  the  same  time. 

Carleton  was  scheduled  to  play  York 
at  home  last  Sunday  but  the  game  was 
cancelled.  □ 


RANT  'N'  RAVEN 


Surviving  the  pressure  of  sports  pools 


by  Grant  Campbell 

I'll  bet  (no  pun  intended)  thai  most  ... 
you  out  there  who  read  the  sports  pages  (of 
course.  The  Charlatan's  before  any  other 
daily,  weekly  or  monthly  publication)  have 
been  involved  in  some  type  of  sports  pool  at 
one  time  or  another 

Some  of  you  may  be  involved  in  several, 
either  as  a  participant  or  as  an  organizer. 
They  are  definitely  a  lot  of  fun,  but  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  pressure  involved,  espe- 
cially if  you  are  a  competitive  sort  (which 
usually  means  you  hate  to  lose,  either  money 
or  the  game  itself). 

Not  coincidently.  I'm  one  of  those  com- 
petitive sorts.  But  I  also  am  tight  as  they 
come  so  when  I  make  a  one  dollar  invest- 
ment in  a  football  pool.  I  expect  to  win  a 
large  return. 

In  view  of  all  this,  the  last  couple  of 
weeks  have  been  pretty  hairy  for  me.  No. 
the  pressure  of  trying  to  combine  the  work- 
load in  third-year  journalism  with  my  posi- 
tion of  sports  editor  is  not  pressure.  Wondering 
if  1  will  have  enough  money  to  pay  the  rent 
cheque  this  month  and  a  bus  ticket  for  home 
for  Thanksgiving  is  not  pressure.  Even 
getting  an  F  on  my  first  assignment  (when  1 
thought  I  was  guaranteed  a  B)  is  not  pressure. 

The  real  definition  of  pressure  is  whether 
or  not  I'm  going  to  win  the  pool  money 
(usually  anywhere  from  $20-50  depending 
on  how  much  of  gambler  I  feel  like  and  how 
many  people  are  involved  in  the  silly  thing). 

This  year,  I've  been  involved  in  three 
pools. 

The  first  one  was  set  up  at  the  begin- 
ning of  May  It's  a  tradition  at  the  LakefieU 
Chnnicle.  the  weekly  newspaper  that's  em- 
ployed me  for  the  last  two  summers,  to  start 
a  baseball  home  run-hitting  pool. 

It  usually  costs  between  $510  to  enter 
and  the  person  with  the  most  home  runs  at 
the  end  of  the  season  is  the  winner. 

In  our  pool,  we  do  things  a  little  differ- 
ently than  most  of  the  convential  baseball 
pools. 

The  Chronicle  office  staff  has  a  little 
trick  that  tests  participants'  knowledge  of 
baseball  and  so  the  more  you  know  about 
the  game,  the  better  your  chances  of  wn 


ning  the  pot. 

Here's  how  it  works. 

If  a  particular  major  league  player.  let's 
take  Dave  Parker  of  the  Cincinnati  Reds  as 
an  example,  has  played  a  certain  position  in 
the  big  leagues,  then  a  person  can  draft  him 
to  play  that  position,  which  in  most  cases  is 
very  obsure. 

In  the  case  of  Parker,  early  in  his  career 
at  Pittsburgh,  he  played  a  few  games  at 
second  base.  If  you  knew  this,  you  could 
draft  him  to  play  second  base,  which  is 
advantageous  because  most  second  base- 
men are  light-hitting  in  comparison  to  other 
position  players. 

My  lineup  was  somewhat  of  a  bizarre 
collection  of  players  like  Dale  Murphy  catch- 
iqg  (he  did.  you  know),  Parker  at  second, 
Gary  Gaetti  at  short  (he's  a  third  basemen 
now)  and  Gorman  Thomas  at  third  (I'm  not 
kidding,  he  really  did  play  the  infield  at  one 
time). 

So  week  in  and  week  out  the  Chronicle 


gang  followed  the  boxscores  religiously  and 
compiling  the  homer  totals  on  a  weekly 
basis. 

Even  though  1  had  a  steady,  but 
unspectacular  team,  I  was  lucky  to  remain 
in  first  place  for  most  of  the  season.  And 
with  a  week  to  go  in  the  schedule  (last 
week),  I  had  a  comfortable  (I  thought)  eight 
home  run  lead. 

That's  when  the  pressure  kicked  in. 

I  found  myself  waking  up  early  in  the 
morning  and  wondering  who  homered  in 
the  west  coast  games  that  the  late  sports 
failed  to  show.  More  importantly,  I  was 
concerned  about  how  the  other  teams  were 
doing,  and  right  behind  me  in  the  pool, 
three  guys  were  starting  to  breathe  down 
my  neck. 

In  some  ways,  I  felt  like  I  was  in  a 
pennant  race  and  constantly  watching  the 
scoreboard  to  see  how  the  other  teams  were 
doing. 

Does  it  sound  like  I  was  overreacting  to 


simple  pool?  Maybe.  But  50  bucks  is  50 
bucks! 

Anyway,  that  supposedly  big  lead  shrunk 
to  two  by  the  time  the  season  ended!  I  was 
the  champion,  but  I  had  no  time  to  savour 
the  victory  because  I  was  compelled  to  turn 
my  attention  to  more  pressing  matters. 

Residence  is  the  place  for  sports  pools 
here  at  Carleton  and  Sundays  in  the  fall  are 
the  big  days.  The  reason  is  the  National 
Football  League. 

There  isn't  a  better  way  to  get  a  group  of 
people  together  than  to  start  up  a  football 
pool.  On  our  floor,  the  competition  is  heavy 
with  virtually  all  the  participants  calcula- 
ting the  mathematic  probability  of  winning 
the  pool  as  each  score  flashes  up  on  the 
television. 

We  take  our  football  seriously.  Guys 
(and  some  gals,  too)  sit  there  with  clenched 
fists,  utter  the  odd  profanity,  string  together 
a  phrase  or  just  sit  there  with  eyes  glued  to 
the  screen. 

The  football  pool  is  quite  simple  be- 
cause we  don't  use  point  spreads,  although 
a  lot  of  other  pools  live  and  die  with  the 
Vegas  betting  lines.  All  you  do  is  pick  the 
winners  of  the  14  games,  and  the  total 
points  scored  in  the  Monday  night  game. 
The  highest  number  of  predictions  wins  the 
money  in  the  pool. 

If  football  and  baseball  isn't  enough,  the 
residence  association  also  has  organized  a 
hockey  pool.  Each  floor  can  enter  as  many 
teams  as  it  wants  and  it  drafts  hockey 
players.  The  winning  floor  will  have  the 
highest  points  total  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  half-dozen  of  us  were  sitting  around  a 
table  pouring  over  hockey  stats  and  the 
situation  made  me  think  of  the  NHL  entry 
draft.  All  we  needed  was  a  microphone  and 
somebody  to  try  on  a  sweater. 

Pools  do  provide  a  great  way  for  people 
to  enjoy  televsion  sports  but  as  providing 
any  kind  of  relaxation,  forget  it.  It's  more  of 
a  stimulant.  In  fact,  the  only  way  to  unwind 
from  these  pressure  packed  pools  is  to  do  a 
little  studying. 

Russian  history  is  nothing  compared  to 
home  run  totals.  □ 
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Opening  doors  of  truth  in  TV  heaven 


by  Murray  Forman 

Heaven  is  a  wonderful  place.  It  talks 
to  you  and  it  may  comfort  you.  It 
is  constantly  changing,  moving  in 
your  eyes  and  through  your  mind.  Most 
of  all.  heaven  is  a  place  where  a  person 
can  ponder  the  power  of  the  almighty 
dollar  and  in  the  process  become  part  of  a 
greater  congregation  who  have  seen  the 
light. 

I'm  speaking  of  Heaven  as  it  has  been 
created  by  video  artists  Ed  Eagan  and 
Chris  Mullington.  The  video  installation  is 

place  at  the  SAW  Gallery  until  Octo- 
ber 18.  - 

The  installation  is  a  poignant  examina- 
tion of  television  participation  in  reli- 
gion as  expressed  through  evangelical 
broadcasting.  Though  the  approach  may 
be  offensive  to  a  certain  contingency  it 
must  be  credited  with  voicing  a  strong 
opinion  in  an  honest  and  effective  manner 
To  get  into  Heaven,  one  must  first  get 
a  passport.  This  is  stated  by  a  video 
monitor  at  the  entrance.  The  passport 
consists  of  two  poems  that  suggest  the 
next  step  into  Eagan  and  Mullington's 
Great  Beyond  may  be  a  move  towards 
the  sacrilegious. 

Once  in  Heaven,  you  will  realize  it  is 
crowded.  On  the  floor  there  are  about 
50  dead  television  sets  facing  a  cross 
consisting  of  six  live  sets. 

It  is  an  immediately  identifiable  congre- 
gation/preacher relationship.  The  vol- 
ume of  televisions  on  the  floor  and  their 
static  nature  becomes  a  metaphor  for  a 
dull,  sleeping  public  who  place  themselves 
in  front  of  the  tube  weekly,  blankly 
allowing  themselves  to  be  evangelically 
programmed.' 

The  cross  is  the  message.  The  six 
monitors  have  various  TV  evangelists 
in  the  process  of  working  the  crowd, 
exhorting  the  viewers  to  send  money  in 
God's  name.  Phone  numbers  flash  on  the 
screen,  and  cuts  to  eager  phone  atten- 
dants confirm  the  state  of  readiness  that  is 
a  part  of  these  programs.  The  screen 
images  are  distorted  by  Eagan  and  Mul- 
lington's effects  equipment  and  frag- 
menting. 

A  floating  dollar  sign  constantly  de- 
scends on  the  cross,  working  its  way 
through  a  repeating  tape  loop.  The  pres- 
ence of  this  monetary  symbol  is  the 
theme  of  the  installation  and  though  the 
concept  is  not  necessarily  new,  this 
particular  video  approach  to  interpreting 
the  hype  of  modem  tube  sermons  is  a 
concise  response. 

Floating  on  two  screens  are  small  an- 
gels with  maniacal  faces.  The  faces 
belong  to  Eagan  and  Mullington  and  rep- 
resent a  humorous  gesture  of  artist 


inclusion  in  the  work. 

On  the  tape  loop  is  a  sequence  where  a 
digitalized  soundtrack  thumps  out  a 
street  beat  while  the  screen  images  go 
through  transformations.  The  special 
effects  kick  in  and  the  voice  track  calls 
out  "Bliss.  Call  now  people."  At  another 
point  in  the  event,  a  video  screen  in  the 
congregation  suddenly  comes  to  life, 
with  the  image  of  a  woman  being  touched 
by  an  evangelist-  She  is  saying  in  an 
oddly  disjointed,  child-like  voice, "I  can 
see,  I  hear,"  as  if  cured  of  the  senseless 
condition  that  affects  the  rest  of  the  con- 


gregation. It  is  exciting  to  be  watching 
the  cross  and  have  your  attention  ripped 
away  by  the  lone  television.  The  artists 
succeed  in  positively  achieving  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise. 

In  further  observation  to  detail,  Eagan 
and  Mullington  have  constructed  their 
video  cross  over  a  small  pile  of  wires  and 
electronic  components  that  are  heaped 
into  a  stack  of  television  guts.  Exposing 
the  technological  hardware  of  the  me- 
dium makes  good  sense  because  of  the 
viewers'  tendency  to  focus  only  on  the 
sound  and  image  on  the  monitor  screen.  In 


terms  of  the  visual  impact  of  the  total 
installation,  this  hardware  adds  an  element 
of  balance  to  the  project,  it's  a  subtle 
reminder  of  the  medium's  construction. 
Television  is  often  viewed  without  con- 
sideration for  the  process  involved  in  bring- 
ing the  programs  home.  This  lends 
greater  credibility  to  the  installation  be- 
cause it  displays  the  level  of  understand- 
ing the  artists  have  for  the  medium. 

With  Heaven  comes  the  idea  that  video 
is  as  versatile  as  the  imagination. 
Heaven  knows  it's  a  sin  to  look  at  it  any 
other  way.  □ 


Shopping  with  Helen  Shaver 


Grada's  Helen  Shaver  in  The  Colour  of  Atonty 


PHOTO:  P.  HOLT 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 

What  do  you  write  about  a  Catholic 
blond  from  St.  Thomas,  Onta- 
rio whose  most  recent  endeavor 
has  been  bedding  down  Paul  Newman? 

"Paul  Newman,"  croons  Helen  Shaver, 
"well,  somebody  had  to  play  his  lover, 
they  asked  me,  I  thought  well. .  -" 

Shaver  co-stars  in  The  Colour  of  Money 
with  Paul  Newman  and  Tom  Cruise. 
The  film,  a  continuation  of  The  Hustler. 
opens  October  17. 

According  to  Shaver,  Newman  the  man 
and  Newman  the  legend  are  not  far 
apart  "He  deserves  every  mch  of  his 
legend,"  she  says  flatly  Shaver  says 
working  with  director  Martm  Scorcesse 


was  also  a  thrill.  "1  think  he's  a  genius 
and  one  of  the  greatest  directors  in  the 
worldl' 

Shaver  has  become  a  big  city  woman 
who  still  hangs  onto  small  town  values- 
traits  that  are  both  complementary  and 
contradictory  As  we  wander  through 
the  Byward  Market  during  her  recent 
visit  to  Ottawa  these  characteristics 
surface;  she  buys  a  New  York  Times  "  for 
the  crossword,"  revealing  her  cosmopol- 
itan sensibilities,  while  her  'home  is  where 
the  heart  is'  attitude  is  exposed  as  she 
watches  some  local  musicians  jam. 

"My  dad  used  to  play  the  stand  up 
bass,"  she  reminisces,  "after  Christmas 
dinner,  the  instruments  all  come  out  and 
we  sing  until  dawn!' 


Though  she  moved  to  Los  Angeles 
seven  years  ago.  Shaver  retains  close 
ties  with  Canada.  Her  mother  still  lives  in 
St.  Thomas  and  her  sisters  and  their 
families  are  scattered  around  the  country. 

She  is  also  an  ardent  supporter  of 
other  Canadian  artists.  "I  wear  a  lot  of 
Canadian  fashions;  Toronto  is  where  I 
shop.  Having  spent  a  lot  of  time  south 
of  the  border,  I  know  a  lot  of  things  are 
better  up  here,  a  lot  more  innovative. 
It's  the  same  with  music,  there's  a  lot  of 
wonderful  music  being  made  here,  same 
as  film. 

"I  think  the  industry  in  Canada  is  at  a 
very  exciting  stage  and  to  be  part  of  its 
development  and  part  of  its  history  and 
part  of  its  future  is  very  exciting  to 
me,"  says  Shaver 

Shaver  stars  in  the  CBC  production  of 
Lost,  a  film  about  the  survivors  of  a 
sailboat  accident  who  are  lost  at  sea.  It 
will  air  later  this  month. 

According  to  Shaver,  "the  story  is 
really  captivating,  driving  and  compel- 
ling, all  those  good  things,  but  the  budget 
was  small!'  She  adds  Lost  is  an  excel- 
lent made  for  TV  movie.  "I  think  that 
there  are  certain  stories  that  are  better 
told  on  the  small  screen  and  that  in  fact 
lose  their  credibility  when  put  on  the 
big  screen!'  She  says  television's  inherent 
drama  and  its  accessibility  can  intro- 
duce a  wider  array  of  subject  matter  than 
cinema. 

Shaver  says  her  career  is  only  begin- 
ning to  climb.  "I  see  my  life  not  as 
exclusive,  but  inclusive  and  borders  are 
there  to  be  expanded,  not  crossed.  1  like 
to  open  my  mind,  not  change  my  mind  so 
it's  just  how  I  live  my  life.  1  feel  like  I 
live  in  a  world  where  Canada  is  my  family 
and  as  I  live  in  the  world,  I  flow  back 
and  forth.  That's  just  my  nature,  so  that's 
what  I'm  doing!'  O 
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iTCarleton'S^ 
iPFasMon  LackeyS^ 


Unsuccessful  contestants  in  the 
Johnny  Cash  look-alike  contest, 
Gord  Harrison  and  Chris  Pollard 
are  definitely  of  the  wash  and  wear 
variety. 


by  Julie  Beun  and  Jonathon  Gencher 
Photos  by  Karlm 


Belly  buttons  and  sneakers  are  all  the  rage  with  the  Grenvilles  'slob-core'  fringe. 
Oh,  what  a  feelingi 


After  four  years  at  Carleton,  Norlia  Yusef  feels 
comfortable  wearing  the  traditional  veil  of  the 
-Muslim  religion,  but  with  the  funaional  addition 
of  the  coat  by  Faberge. 


CKCU's  Wednesday  afternoon  DJ  Sue  Pearson 
constantly  changes  her  fashion  ideas,  but  not  her 
clothesi  Three  days  and  countingi 


Casual  yet  formal, 
functional  yet  artistic: 
rronworl<  is  in 
for  Krista  Kealy, 
whether  it  is  a  railing 
or  a  necl<lace. 


GQ  move  overl  Journalism 
Professor  MacFadden  takes  a  firm 
stance  on  Carleton  fashion  with  his 
pseudo-political  fashion  motif  statement 
that  Carleton  has  "more  peasant  looks 
than  peasants." 


Just  a  couple  of  good  or  boys,  Trevor  Henry  and  Paul  Bosley 
explode  on  the  fashion  scene  with  retro  high  school  jackets. 
Oh,  what  trendsettersi 


Fashion  conscious  bikers  Carl  and  Enrique  go  for  the  warm, 
comfortable,  it-does.n't-rriatter  look  of  the  post-James  Dean  revival. 


buffy,  head  cheerleader  and 
girlfriend  to  Kip,  leads  fashion 
at  Carleton  with  her  bedroom 
eyes  and  clothing  that  the  cat 
dragged  in. 


VUfietljeri/sitting,  ^nding  or  walking, 
Gathy?Lf'rabie  fi;^s  that  baggy  clothing 
./mak.tsyher  day' 
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Nairve  spirits  in  the  p\iy  jtssica  are  part  ol  i  spiritual  transformation. 


by  Christine  Meyer 

The  coyote's  wisdom,  the  flight  of  the 
crow,  the  sexuality  of  the  unicorn 
are  all  part  of  the  spiritual  transfor- 
mation of  Jessica. 

Playing  at  the  Great  Canadian  Theatre 
Company  until  November  I,  Jessica  , 
aptly  subtitled  'a  transformation',  is  about 
a  young  woman's  self  and  spiritual  real- 
ization. Beyond  this  central  theme,  the 
presentation  touches  on  many  other 
relevant  issues  including  native  rights, 
prostitution,  feminism,  escape,  suicide 
and  individual  spirituality.  yes5/c(7  succeeds 
in  the  monumental  task  of  putting  all 
these  ideas  in  a  coherent,  creative  manner. 

Playwright  Linda  Griffiths  took  four 
and  a  half  years  to  create  the  play.  It 
was  first  produced  in  collaboration  with 
Theatre  Passe  Muraille  of  Toronto  and 
now  the  same  company  performs  the  Ottawa 
run  of  the  play.  Griffiths  says  she  wants 
Jessica  to  live  and  grow. 

The  play  is  already  very  alive.  The 
production  is  mobile  and  makes  effec- 
tive use  of  a  three-tiered  stage.  It  begins 
and  ends  on  the  middle  level  when 
Jessica,  played  by  Tantoo  Cardinal,  begins 
her  search  inside  herself. 

Cardinal  is  a  versatile  actor  who  first 
appears  with  an  old  native  woman, 
Vitaline,  played  by  Makka  Kleist.  Vitaline's 
ritual  ceremony  to  call  up  the  spirits 
highlights  the  effects  of  the  20th  century 
on  Jessica's  struggle.  Jessica  complains 
she  lives  in  a  modern,  white  world.  So 
Vitaline.  instead  of  using  the  usual  cere- 
monial trinkets,  proceeds  to  create  a  ritual 
circle  with  Jessica's  belongings— her 
ghetto  blaster,  high-heeied  shoes,  blue 
jeans  and  walkman.  Vitaline  calls  upon 
'the  Grandmothers  and  Grandfathers' 
—  native  spirits— to  help  Jessica. 

The  spirits— the  wolverine,  the  crow, 
the  coyote,  the  unicorn  and  the  bear- 
are  present  on  the  stage  throughout  the 
entire  performance.  Each  spirit,  in  turn, 
takes  Jessica  through  a  part  of  her  past. 
They  double  up  as  the  people  she  meets 
and  knows. 


The  spirit  characters  perform  beneath 
Indian  masks.  As  in  legend,  when  they 
remove  the  mask,  the  spirit  in  its  human 
form  helps  to  guide  Jessica. 

The  men  in  Jessica  are  presented  in 
more  of  a  negative  light  than  the  women. 
The  wolverine,  played  by  David  Conner, 
represents  the  mountie  who  raped  Jessica 
when  she  was  12-years-old.  Much  of  the 
dialogue  contributes  to  a  negative  por- 
trayal of  men.  Some  have  considered  the 
play  a  feminist  piece  but  it  is  possible 
the  play's  references  to  men  are  used  only 
to  describe  Jessica's  situation,  not  as  a 
statement  in  itself. 

The  play's  most  important  theme  is 
the  search  for  individual  spirituality. 
Jessica  says  the  spirits  asked  her  to  sing 
but  she  couldn't  find  the  voice  because 
of  a  possible  stone  in  her  throat.  Her 
struggle  to  sing  is  symbolic  of  the  strug- 
gle many  have  to  express  themselves. 

Toward  the  end,  when  Jessica  sees  a 
shape  larger  than  life  which  she  barely 
recognizes,  she  stands  balancing  all  the 
spiritual  forces  within  herself  as  though 
she's  holding  scales  in  her  arms.  We  real- 
ize she's  almost  ended  her  search. 

When  the  house  lights  come  up  a  few 
people  leave  the  theatre  crying. 

The  set  and  the  scenery  are  never 
boring.  There  is  always  somewhere 
different  to  look  as  a  spirit  maneuvers 
himself  beneath  the  stage  or  behind  a 
pole.  The  sound  is  equally  motivating 
with  chanting  and  the  beating  of  drums 
resounding  throughout  the  theatre. 

Overall  the  Theatre  Passe  Muraille's 
production  of  Jessica  is  excellent.  The 
actors  are  alive  and  inspired  and  there  is 
enough  clever  in  an  often  serious  theme. 

And  most  importantly,  there  is  some- 
thing everyofte  can  relate  to. 

One  may  wonder  how  a  playwright 
could  develop  such  a  keen  understand- 
ing of  so  many  different  themes  and  such 
strong  a  insight  into  character.  Linda 
Griffiths  laughs  when  she  says  maybe  she 
Wved  Jessica  in  a  previous  life.  □ 


Full  esthetic 
services 
available 

216  BANK  STREET 

AT  NEPEAN  ST. 


20%offcuts  Mon-Wed. 
238-1161  /  238-1203 


M<i\x'l  I  louse  Inc 


AF-Or<0ABlE,  PRESTIGIOUS,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
le  iT^ur.  dcTV,  week,  month 


PLUS  ihese  services 

+     moiling  od'Jr&i'^  /Gu'  COfrt 

on  building  QireMory 
*     ■irlPDli'.'nr.t  ip-.'lc-i.rioneafi'^. 


MINUS  Ihese  heodoches 

linaing  ln&  ic-'o'iuf 
negoliofing  ir,e  long  i^tn  ii 
deiignifvg  ir.f  ollice  mienoi 


Phone  (613)  594-8700 


While  you  manage  your  business, 
we  manage  your  office. 


Are  you  interested?  We  offer: 


256Kb  RAM,  360Kb  Disk  Drive, 
Disk  Control  Card,  Monochrome  or 
Color  Graphics  Card,  Monitor 


ALL  FOR  $1199 


Call  us  for  any  other  hardware  or 
software 

Inbalance  Computer  Services  Inc. 
1613}  596-6497 


Bank  St.  Cleaner  & 
Coin  Wash 

779  Bank  St.  233-4254 
We're  downstairs  {Noddy's] 

Open  Weekdays  7:30am-9pm 
Sat.,  Sun.,  8:30am-5:30pm 
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"Having  it  all"  in  Spike  Lee's  latest  film 


Nola  Darling  hates  being  called  nor 
mal.  Well  Nola  doesn't  have  to 
worry  because  there's  absolutely 
nothing  normal  about  Spike  Lee's  new 
cult  movie  She's  Gotia  Have  It. 

Lee's  second  independent  film  intro- 
duces an  all-black  cast  who  talks  to  us 
about  our  sexuality  and  its  stereotypes. 
Lee's  newcomers  entertain  us  with  a 
great  representation  of  the  conflict  that 
arises  when  the  traditional  black-white, 
male-female  stereotypes  are  reversed. 

Nola  Darling  (Tracey  Camila  Johns)  is 
the  sun  around  which  the  men  in  her 
life  revolve.  In  this  black.and  white 
documentary-style  film,  we  see  Nola's 
main  men  trying  to  define  her  while  vying 
for  her  attention. 

Nola  is  confident,  impetuous  and  spir- 
ited. Described  as  brutally  honest,  Nola 
is  impossible  to  dismiss  as  a  slut  or  a 
nympho  because  of  her  openness  and 
her  simplistic  'take-it-or-leave-it'  attitude. 
She  loves  too;  it's  just  hard  to  under- 
stand who  and  how.  She  gets  what  she 
wants  but  doesn't  know  what  she  needs. 

Nola's  most  serious  lover  is  Jamie 
Overstreet  (Tommy  Redmond  Hicks). 
Jamie  is  the  embodiment  of  the  man  who 
wants  a  commitment  and  the  film  coii- 
centrates  primarily  on  this  relationship. 
Jamie,  a  brooding,  sober  man  with  a 
big,  booming  voice,  longs  for  a  conven- 
tional relationship—  impossible  with 
his  unconventional  woman.  He  surprises 
us  throughout  the  movie  by  revealing  • 
unexpected  bits  of  a  sense  of  humor  he 
hides  so  well. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  spectrum  is 
Mars  Blackmon  (creator  Spike  Lee). 
Blackmon  is  the  funny  bone  in  Nola's 
menagerie.  Mars'  c^riginal  personality  is 
a  compilation  of  his  bike,  his  18-karat  gold 
name  plate  and  the  leather  sneakers 
which  he  never  removes.  He  gives  the 
movie  most  of  its  funniest  moments  and 
memorable  lines. 

Greer  Childs  (John  Canada  Turrell)  is 
described  by  his  rival  Mars  as  a  "pseudo- 
black  man".  If  conceit  was  personified  its 
name  would  be  Greer  Childs.  Greer 
sees  himself  as  Nola's  creator;  when  he 
met  her  she  was  a  "mere  lump  of  clay" 
and  he  "the  sculptor"  was  responsible  for 
molding  and  refining  her.  Surprisingly 
though,  it  is  the  self-involved  Greer  whose 
analysis  of  Nola  shows  an  amazing  un- 
derstanding  of  her  essence.  Greer  explams 
that  the  three  men  are  parts  of  a  whole 
for  Nola.  She  needs  them  all  to  comple- 
ment various  traits  in  her  character 

A  small  appearance  by  Nola's  lesbian 
friend  Opal  (Raye  Dowell)  adds  to  what 
can  no  longer  be  described  as  a  love 
triangle.  It  makes  for  an  interesting 
conflict  with  Jamie  throughout  the  film. 

This  Spike  Lee  Joint  (Spike's  way  of 
describing  his  film  as  "a  cool  place  to 
be")  was  filmed  in  only  twelve  days  on 
various  locations  in  Brooklyn.  Their 
budget  was  approximately  $200,000  worth 
of  grants  and  donations.  There  is  no- 
ticeable sound  distortion  and  the  audience 
almost  has  to  stop  breathing  to  hear 
some  of  the  dialogue. 

However,  the  cinematography  is  a  point 
in  the  movie's  favor.  Using  limited  space, 
the  camera  zeros  in  on  the  characters  with 
frequent  close-ups.  Well-suited  to  the 
movie  is  the  musical  score  composed  by 
well-known  jazz  pianist  Bill  Lee  (Spike 
Lee's  father,  who  also  plays  Nola's  father 
in  the  movie). 

All  in  all  what  she's  gotta  have  is  not 
as  cut  and  dry  as  it  seems,  but  "there 
you  have  it  from  a  number  of  people  who 
claim  to  know  what  makes  Nola  Dar- 
ling  tick"  CL 


She's  Gotta  Have  It 

Vanier  Cineplex 


by  Anne  Marie  McElrone 
and  Gina  Fredette 


Metcalf  entertains  normality 


Adult  Entertainment 

John  Metcalf 

Macmillan,  192  p.,  $19.95 
by  Noel  Chevalier 

What  do  you  do  when  your  purple- 
haired  15-year-old  has  just 
passed  out  fmiTi,ti)o  much  rum  in 
an  Ottawa  punk  club?  How  do  you  react 
when  your  accent  is  described  as  "very 
like  the  guy  on  the  PBS  series,"  by  an 
American  tourist?  Or,  as  an  author  on  tour 
in  a  Northern  Ontario  town,  what  do 
you  say  to  an  eccentric  English  teacher 
who  is  preoccupied  with  pumpkins? 

The  characters  in  John  Metcalf  s  latest 
collection  of  short  stories  and  novellas 
run  up  against  these  and  other  comic 
situations.  Together,  the  stories  form  a 
series  of  sharp,  wry  jabs  at  modern  life, 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  young  or  middle- 
aged  men  who  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Metcalf  himself.  ,  .  . 

In  "Single  Gents  Only",  he  is  a  student 
attending  university  in  London,  away 
from  home  for  the  first  time. 

In  "The  Eastmill  Reception  Centre  , 
he  is  an  idealistic  English  teacher  in  a 
Borstal-type  school  where  all  the  teachers 
suffer  from  either  advanced  apathy,  ad- 
vanced alcoholism  or  both.  Metcalf  is  able 
to  enhance  all  these  pieces  with  his  fine 
ear  for  dialogue  and  often  hilarious 
description. 

Only  one  story  fails  to  work -unfortu- 
nately, it  is  "Polly  "ngl'='\''!f''^l'f"'' 
longest  of  the  collection.  Although  the 
lengthy  monologue  which  forms  its  c h- 
max  is  punctuated  by  some  wickedly  funny 
sarcasms,  it  consists  mainly  "I  ^ '"any 
of  tired,  worn-out  complaints  40-year-old 
fathers  have  always  wasted  on  their 


teenagers.  In  fact,  "Polly  Ongle"  with  its 
failed  middle  age,  reminds  me  a  bit  too 
much  of  Reginald  Perrin,  this  time  with- 
out daydreams. 

On  the  whole  though,  Adull  Entertain- 
meiil  is  a  lively,  brilliant  collectiqn_which_ 


manages  to  retain  its  sense  of  humor  and 
parched  wit  throughout. 

In  these  stories,  life  is  never  easy, 
but  that  doesn't  mean  it  can't  still  be 
funny. 
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OTTAWA  ALIVE  OTTAWA 


•Film  lovers,  this  is  your  week.  The  Euro- 
pean Film  Festival  will  be  showcasing 
11  movies  from  around  Europe.  All  screen- 
ings are  at  8pm  at  the  National  Library 
Auditorium,  395  Wellington.  Admission  is 
only  $3.50,  $2  for  Canadian  Film  Insti- 
tute (CFI)  members  (memberships  are 
$5). 

Thursday  October  16 

•At  the  York  Street  Theatre  it's  The  Melville 
Boys,  presented  by  The  Capital  Players. 
The  show  runs  nightly  at  8pm  until  Octo- 
ber 25.  Subscriptions  for  the  1986-87 
season  are  $22.50  and  include  A  Christ- 
mas  Catnl  Cabaret  and  A  Capitol  Triology. 
•Sculptures  continues  at  the  Ottawa  School 
of  Art.  35  George  St.  The  gallery  is 
open  daily  9am  to  7pm  and  from  9am  to 
4pm  Friday  and  Saturday. 


Friday  October  17 

•The  Carteton  Cinema  Club  presents  The 
Ceremony,  a  Japanese  film  directed  by 
Nagisa  Oshima  (Merry  Christmas  Mr. 
Lawrence).  That's  in  103  Steacie,  and 
free  to  members.  Memberships  are  $4  and 
available  at  the  door. 

•Norwegian  sensations  and  all-round  cuties, 
a-ha  are  at  The  Coliseum  at  Lansdowne 
Park.  Tickets  are  $17.50  at  Uniticket. 
•At  the  Towne  tonight  through  Sunday 
it's  The  Berlin  Affair  at  9:30pm. 
•At  the  CFI  it's  Heavenly  Pursuits  from 
Great  Britain.  The  film  stars  Tom  Conti 
as  teacher  in  a  Glasgow  school  where 
pretty  weird  things  happen. 


"Ocean"  by  Cyndiia  Short 

on  display  at  the  Ottawa  School  of  Art 


Saturday  October  1 8 

•Yes  it's  that  time  of  year  again,  the  Panda 
Game  kicks  of  at  Lansdowne  Park  at 
1pm.  If  you  don't  want  to  brave  rambunc- 
tious crowds  or  actually  want  to  know 
what's  happening  on  the  field,  CKCU-FM 
93.1  will  be  broadcasting  the  game  live. 
•Ahmet  Ertegun,  founder  and  president  of 
Atlantic  records  continues  his  talk  with 
the  CBC  on  The  Radio  Show.  The  series 
wraps  up  next  Saturday  afternoon. 
•Dust,  a  Belgium  film  is  featured  at  the 
European  Film  Festival  tonight.  It's  based 
on  the  South  Afncan  novel.  !n  The  Heart 
of  The  Country,  a  book  about  the  strug- 


gles of  a  white  woman  in  the  Cape  Province. 
Sunday  October  19 

'The  Danish  film  Granny's  House,  about  a 
child  who  is  taken  to  his  grandmother's 
house  following  his  mother's  death  is  fea- 
tured at  the  CFI. 

Monday  October  20 

•At  the  CFI  it's  Spring  Symphony  from 
West  Germany. 

•The  Great  Canadian  Theatre  Company 
continues  its  presentation  of  Jessica,  the 
story  of  a  young  Metis  woman.  Tickets 


by  Jennifer  Gowan 

are  $6  for  students  and  Monday's  are 
pay  what  you  can.  That's  at  910  Gladstone 

Tuesday  October  21 

•For  Alfred  Hitchcock  fans,  the  Mayfair 
presents  Veriigo  and  Shadow  of  a  Doubt 
at  7:00pm  and  9:20pm. 
•Stone  Years  a  Greek  film  is  at  the  CFI 
tonight  at  8pm. 

Wednesday  October  22 

•Spanish  comedy  highlights  the  European 
Film  Festival  tonight  with  Slico. 
•At  the  National  Library,  it's  Architectural 
Images  of  Yesterday  a  display  of  Roman, 
Egyptian  and  French  architectural  sketches. 
That's  at  395  Wellington  St,  9am  to 
9pm  weekdays. 

Thursday  October  23 

•At  the  Mayfair  tonight  it's  a  rock  'n  roll 
double-bill  starting  off  with  Quadrophenia 
at  7pm.  then  at  9:10  it's  The  Buddy  Holly 
Story. 

•Across  town,  at  the  Towne,  it's  an  Am- 
nesty International  Benefit  showing  of 
The  Official  Story.  The  Best  Foreign  Film 
of  1985  is  at  7pm. 

•And  if  neither  of  these  film  offerings 
entice  you,  at  the  CFI  it's  Strictement 
Personnel. 

Bet  you  didn't  know  or  care  that ... 

An  aglet  is  the  little  plastic  thing  at  the 
end  of  your  shoelaces. 


The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus 
Room  508,  Unicentre 


ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITING 


■^your  campus  placement  service" 


For  information  about  the  type  of 
positions  available,  how  to  apply  and 
where  to  find  more  about  the  com- 
panies please  mal^e  sure  to  read  the 

"CEC  Weekly  Bulletin"  published  '  ^  iu...Mnjii  duun 
every  Monday  and  posted  in  the  CEC-  (Ff).'""st  write  the  Fmancial  Ad 
 '           -  „nus                      mmistration  Test  of  Technical 


ministration  —  business/public,  com- 
merce, computer  science,  economics, 
engineering,  library  science, 
mathematics/statistics  and  law. 
NOTE;  Applicants  seeking  admission 
to  the  Financial  Administration  Group 


OC  and  across  Campus. 
Here  is  a  list  of  upcoming  application 
deadlines  for  recruiting  employers... 

•  October  23,  12  noon  -  Chevron. 

Geology. 

•  October  24,  12  noon  -  Procter  & 
Gamble.  All  disciplines. 

•  October  27,  12  noon  -  Sanders 
Canada.  Engineering,  electrical. 

•  October  29,  12  noon  -  Dow 
Chemical;  Commerce  -  Accounting 

and  finance,  computer  science,  com-  ^y.^ems  engmeermg,  com- 

puter maths,  systems  engineering,  com-  puter  science,  commerce:  Information 
merce:  mformafon  systems  and  jour-     systems  and  accounting,  public  admin 


ministration    ...  „.  ,   

Knowledge,  to  be  held  on  Thursday, 
November  13  at  7  pm.  Exam  location 
will  be:  29  Lisgar  St.  Ottawa.  Lisgar 
Collegiate  between  Cartier  St  and  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Driveway. 

•  November  3,  12  noon  -  Bank  of 
Canada.  Commerce. 

•  November  3,  12  noon  -  Trane 
Engineering.  Engineering,  all. 

•  November  3,  12  noon.  Arthur 
Anderson  &  Co  Management  Con- 
sultants. Systems  engineering,  com- 


•  November  5,  12  noon  -  NCR 
Canada  Ltd.  Commerce,  arts  and 
social  sciences. 

•  Computing  Devices:  October  29  - 
12  noon.  Electrical/systems  Engineer- 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

•  October  23,  12  noon  -  Chevron 
Canada  Resources  Ltd.  Geological 
sciences.  NOTE:  These  positions  do 


not  involve  field  work  and  are  open  to 
students  who  will  graduate  in  1988. 

•  October  31,  12  noon.  Bell  Northern 
Research;  Engineering,  computer 
science,  math. 

•  November  21;°National  Research 
Councih  Science  and  engineering. 

•  March  15  -  Department  of  Na- 
tional Defence;  All  sciences,  computer 
science  and  maths,  engineering,  interna- 
tional relations,  military  history  and 
operational  research,  political  science, 
psychology,  sociology  and  statistics. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  graduates  looking  for  permanent 
full  time  employment  and 
undergraduates  looking  for  part  time 
employment.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  positions  available;  for  others  be 
sure  to  come  in  and  check  our  boards 
regularly. 


nalism, 

•  October  30,  12  noon  - 
Metropolitan  Life;  computer  science 
engineering  -  systems,  commerce  - 

information  systems.  „  t.ectncal/systen 

•October  30,  12  noon  -  Ministry  of  ing  and  computer  science, 
i  ransportation  and  Communications 
Engineering  -  Civil. 

•  October  31  -  1986-87  Public  Ser- 
vice Commission.  Post  secondary 
recruitment  program.  Application  its 
are  now  available  at  the  Employment 

Centre.  Based  on  projections  by  ■  .^...^  ....g,...^^, .  ^^..iiiuiijiiaLtu  <iui 

Z^:S:r^^^l  S-E-C-O-C-.  Monday  to  Friday  8am-4pm 

plications  from  graduating  students  or  employment  mformation  and  assistance 

alumni  in  the  following  disciplines:  ad-Space  for  this  advertisement  provided  courtesy  of  CUSA 


PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Junior  Programmer  -  Computer 
science  or  computer  maths.  Knowledge 
of  "C"  language  or  Fortran  and  "Unix" 
Operating  Systems.  Must  have  basics  in 
French.  No  experience  necessary.  Refer 

jto  Order  No.  S-118. 

•  Technical  Writer  -  Electrical  or 
electronic  engineer.  Demonstrated  abili- 


ty to  transform  complex  j^Ehnical 
knowledge  into  a  simplified  form  for 
educational  use  is  essential.  Refer  to 
Order  No.  0-21. 

•  Facilities  Planner:  Must  have  degree 
in  Engineering,  preferrably  Systems 
Design  or  Industrial,  willingness  to 
travel  in  Canada  and  overseas,  excellent 
verbal  and  written  communication 
skills  and  an  ability  to  work  effectively 
as  part  of  a  team,  both  as  a  leader  and 
as  a  member.  Refer  to  Order  No.  0-66. 

PART-TIME  OPPORTUNITIES  V 

•  Rental  Agent;  Maximum  of  23  hours 
a  week.  Must  be  bilingual.  To  work 
renting  sleighs  for  children  on  Rideau 
Canal  during  winter  skating  season. 
Refer  to  Order  No.  0-51. 

•  Salesperson:  Thursday  and  Friday 
evenings  and  Saturdays.  Hours  are  flex- 
ible. Refer  to  Order  No.  O-IO. 

•  Bank  Teller:  Must  have  previous  ex- 
perience as  a  bank  teller.  To  work 
every  second  Wednesday  from  10-2:00 
pm  or  11:00  to  3:00  pm.  Bilingual 
preferred.  Refer  to  Order  No.  S-94. 
•Janitorial  Assistant:  To  Work  Mon- 
day to  Friday,  4pm  to  8pm,  $5.00  an 
hour.  Refer  to  Order  No.  O-l. 

5  Skate  Sharpening/Skate  Rental; 
Dec  20  to  Feb  28,  1987.  Mature  in- 
dividuals, able  to  work  pleasamly  with 
the  public  IS  essential.  Must  be  bil- 
ingual. To  work  evenings  and 
weekends.  Hours  are  flexible,  $4.60  to 
$4.75  per  hour.  Refer  to  Order  No. 
0-8 1. 
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Gene  Loves  Jezebel 

/  Discover 
Polygram 


by  Wendy  Helfenbaum 

Spinning  a  Gene  Loves  Jezebel  disc  on 
a  turntable  is  like  slipping  into  the 
Twilight  Zone.  You  get  so  caught  up 
in  strange  images  and  sensations,  it's 
easy  to  forget  you're  sitting  in  a  room  with 
the  lights  out -which  of  course  is  the 
only  way  to  truly  appreciate  the  sounds  of 
Mike  and  jay  Aston,  the  identical  twins 
from  Wales  who  make  up  GLJ,  a  band 


self-described  as,  "very  loose,  sponta- 
neous and  full  of  crumbling  romanticism!' 

GLJ's  latest  studio  offering  is  Discover. 
their  third  album  which  coincides  with 
the  release  of  their  first  live  LP.  Glad  lo 
be  Alive.  If  it  seems  weird  for  a  rela- 
tively unknown  band  to  release  two  al- 
bums at  once,  it's  because  the  Aston 
brothers  are  slightly  strange;  but  ultra-cool 
nonetheless.  Their  sound  is  at  once 
hypnotic,  unpredictable,  stark  and  compel- 
ling. 

Produced  by  Gary  Lyons  (Rolling 
Stones/AerosmithI,  Discoverhas  a  harder- 
edged  sound  than  last  year's  Immigratit. 


which  spawned  the  terrific  single  "Al- 
ways A  Flame". 

Side  one  opens  with  what  is  arguably 
the  album's  best  track,  "Heartache". 
Mike  Aston  says  it's  "gentle  until  it  goes 
bang!"— an  accurate  description.  The 
song  is  a  gem  with  its  terrifying  bridge 
and  a  great  chorus: 
"They  say  a  little  heartache  never 
hurt  anyone./  So  how  come  I'm 
dying  over  ynu?" 

Many  of  the  tunes  are  very  spiritual 
both  in  their  melodies  and  lyrics.  Aston 
comments,  "we  have  what  they  call  angst, 
but  if  we  were  black,  they'd  call  it  sou!!' 

Songs  like  "Beyond  Doubt".  "Maid  of 
Sker"  and  "A  White  Horse"  show  the 
eerie  side  of  the  band.  GLJ's  upbeat  sense 
of  humor  and  style  are  evident  in  "Kick" 
and  "The  Sweetest  Thing",  complete  with 
howls  in  appropriate  places. 

Two  likely  hits  are  "Desire"  with  its 
driving  guitar  and  Jim  Kerr-ish  vocals, 
and  "Over  The  Rooftops"  with  its  addic- 
tive acoustic,  trance-like  guitars  and 
flowing  harmonies. 

There  are  no  wild  dance  tracks  here; 
just  earfuls  of  intricate  vocals  and  melo- 
dies guaranteed  to  keep  the  bravest  of  us 
awake  at  night.  □ 


Big  Country 

The  Seer 
Polygram 


by  Neil  Godbout 
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SIOE  1  -  LOOK  AWAY  /  THE  SEEH  /  THE  TEACHER  / 1  WALK  THE  HILL/ 
EILEDON 

SIDE?  -  ONE  GREAT  THING  /  HOLD  THE  HEART ; REMEM8HANCe DAY/ 
flEDFOX/SAILOR  *,986P->o™9„m 
BrSSePnonoaram 


FULL  CREDITS  INSIHE 

lUFACTUHEO  BY  POLYGRAM  INC.  AND  OlSIRIBUTEO  BY  f\ 

(DOOCOIt  Ot  LlESSt,  :T  LAUBEfJT,  QUEBEC  K4I  It)  -  MAOt  IN 

Siereo  a<to  plevablo  mono. 


drying  to  keep  warm.  I  began  to 
stride  to  and  fro  on  the  parapet, 
taking  quick  glances  at  the  grey- 
green  Scottish  moors  of  Lothian  in  the 
quiet  dawn.  Soon  my  shift  would  be  com- 
plete and  a  pitcher  of  ale  would  comfort 
me  in  the  warm  confines  of  Dunsinane. 

A  sound  came  to  me  then— a  soft, 
mournful  wailing,  echoing  across  the 
moors  and  battlements.  I  stood  stiffly, 
daring  not  to  breath  as  the  cry  intensi- 
fied, a  shaiT)  drum  beginning  to  tap  a  soft 
march  beneath. 

This  is  where  Big  Country's  third  al- 
bum, The  Seer ,  takes  you— on  a  lonely 
journey  through  the  misty  Scottish  dawn. 
Stuart  Adamson's  vivid  lyrics  and  in- 
tense voice  combined  with  Bruce  Watson's 
distinct  guitars.  Mark  Brzezicki's  relent- 
less drums,  and  Tony  Butler's  smooth, 
underlying  bass,  create  a  sharp  clear 
image  of  dreamland  Scotland. 

Really,  The  Sfcr  should  have  been  Big 
Country's  second  album.  After  their 
brilliant  debut,  The  Crossing,  in  198.3,  the 
band  released  a  mediocre  EP,  Wonder- 
land, in  early  1984,  and  followed  with  a 
dull,  mundane  album,  Steeltown,  later 
that  year. 

Under  producer  Robin  Millar  (Sade). 


Big  Country  has  returned  with  a  unique 
blend  of  Scottish-flavored  rock  and  de- 
veloped it  into  fresh,  new  concepts. 
Despite  groundless  comparisons  to  U2  or 
Cactus  World  News,  Big  Country  has 
yet  to  be  imitated. 

The  first  single  from  the  album,  "Look 
Away",  is  traditional  Big  Country  — 
crunching  guitar,  strong  beat,  and  a  cho- 
rus that  makes  a  lasting  impression  as 
illustrated  by  its  recent  popularity  on  many 
North  American  FM  stations  and  its 
rise  to  No.  1  in  Britain  in  June. 

Every  track  on  the  album  has  admira- 
ble qualitites  that  lure  in  the  listener. 
The  finest  selection  on  the  album.  "Hold 
The  Heart",  stands  apart  from  other 
songs  as  a  departure  from  the  band's 
usual  style.  It's  like  a  stirring  of  the 
breeze  within  the  heavy  fog  created  by 
the  album. 

Kate  Bush  provides  backing  vocals  on 
the  title  track,  but  her  powerful  voice  is 
overshadowed  by  tlie  complexities  of  the 
Celtic  sound. 

A  blessing  for  Big  Counti'y's  fans,  it's 
definitely  worth  a  listen  for  those  who 
missed  The  Cmssing.  In  a  year  saturated 
with  disappointing  works  by  some  re- 
nowned artists.  Big  Country  has  hit  the 
mark  with  The  Seer.  □ 


Talking  Heads 

Tnte  Stories 
Sire 

by  Paul  Cantin 

David  began  the  day  that  changed 
his  life  in  the  usual  way.  He 
poured  himself  a  tall  glass  of  Perrier 
with  a  splash  of  cream  soda,  put  on  a 
John  Cage  album,  grabbed  a  yellow  legal 
pad  and  pen,  and  sat  in  front  of  the 
window  of  his  Greenwich  Village  loft, 
with  his  telescope. 

Mrs.  Krasnov,  his  cleaning  lady,  let 
herself  in  the  back  door.  She  coughed, 
called  hello,  and  began  to  squeeze  her 
200-pound-plus  body  up  the  nairow 
stairway  to  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Krasnov  made  herself  some  tea 
and  went  to  sit  on  David's  sofa  to  relax 
before  work— like  she  always  did.  David 
snickered  under  his  breath  as  he  pre- 
tended to  look  out  at  the  city;  he  had  filled 
Mrs.  Krasnov's  teabag  with  pepper. 

Mrs.  Krasnov  was  soon  doubled  over 
spitting  up  pepper  tea.  David  cackled 
and  reached  for  his  Polaroid  camera.  This 
would  make  a  great  shot  for  his  next 
album  cover. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  press  the 


shutter  button,  Mrs.  Krasnov  reached 
into  her  Zeller's  shopping  bag  and  pulled 
out  an  uzis  sub-machine  gun.  David 
stopped  laughing. 

'Alright,  art-boy"  Mrs.  Krasnov  snarled, 
"that's  the  last  laugh  you  get  at  our 
expense!" 

"Our?"  wondered  David. 

Then  the  door  burst  open  and  a  crack 
squad  of  proletarian  commandos,  dressed 
in  combat  fatigues  and  carrying  automatic 
firearms,  filled  the  room. 

"Alright,  Byrne,"  Mrs.  Krasnov,  who 
seemed  to  be  in  charge,  said  as  she 
levelled  her  gun  barrel  at  his  temple.  "We 
want  to  talk  about  your  band  Talking 
Heads'  new  album  True  Stories."  David 
began  to  sweat.  A  tuft  of  hair  fell  across 
his  left  eye. 

"We  don't  much  like  being  the  butt- 
end  of  one  of  your  lucrative  art-school 
conceptual  jokes,"  Mrs.  Krasnov  declared. 
She  popped  a  fresh  clip  into  her  uzis. 

"Now  wait,"  said  Mr.  Devlin,  who 
stacked  pop  bottles  when  he  wasn't 
working  for  the  revolution,  "I  kind  of  like 
the  record.  "Love  For  Sale'  really  rocks. 
And  'Hey  Now'  has  that  neat  Cajun  sound. 
I  think  we  all  agree  'Wild  Wild  Life'  is  a 
dandy  single" 

"Don't  forget  "Dream  Operator'  and 


'People  Like  Us',"  chimed  in  Faith,  who 
sold  makeup  at  Shopper's  Drug  Mart. 

"Now  wait  a  minute."  yelled  Mrs. 
Krasnov,  "this  isn't  Dick  Clark's  Rate-a- 
Record.  Let's  face  it,  the  ideology  of 
this  Tnte  Stories  concept  chews  tinfoil!' 

Everyone  looked  puzzled  at  Mrs. 
Krasnov's  metaphor. 

"Look."  she  insisted,  "most  of  the  re- 
cord is  devoted  to  one  theme;  the  de- 
valuation of  human  beings  in  a  consumerist 
society.  Love  and  money  are  matched 
every  time  they  are  mentioned.  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  are  having  a  jolly-good 
time  ridiculing  modem-consumer  society!' 
David  nervously  nodded. 
"But  you're  doing  it  without  any  affec- 
tion for  your  subject,"  she  asserted. 
"It's  like  some  big  joke  between  you,  your 
New  York  art  buddies  and  your  campus 
devotees.  The  laughs  are  at  our  expense!" 
"B-but    . "  David  began  to  protest. 
"I'm  not  done!  "  she  snapped.  "The 
stupid  part  of  all  this  is  you're  the  guy 
making  records,  videos  and  films  that  are 
a  part  of  consumerism.  So  you  and  all 
your  fans  are  a  part  of  what  you're  mocking!' 

"But  I  don't  think  you  understand." 
pleaded  David  as  Mrs.  Krasnov  cocked 
her  gun.  "The  concept  isn't  coniplete  yet. 
There's  another  record  yet  to  come  and 


you  haven't  yet  seen  the  film  True  Stories, 
which  opens  real  soon!' 

"Are  you  trying  to  say,"  began  Faith, 
"that  the  concept  won't  be  as  ideologi- 
cally offensive  once  we  see  the  film?" 

"Yes,"  David  eagerly  answered,  "that's 
it  exactly!" 

"Wait  a  minute."  Mrs.  Krasnov  inter- 
jected, "how  do  we  know  the  film  won't 
be  more  of  the  same  self-righteous  crap? 
What  guarantee  do  we  have  that  the 
film  will  throw  the  record  into  a  more 
palatable  light?" 

David  stared  at  his  feet. 

"I  guess  you'll  just  have  to  trust  me." 
he  said. 

The  proletarian  revolutionaries  looked 
at  each  other  and  reached  a  silent 
consensus. 

"Alright,  Byrne.  But  we're  coming  back 
if  the  movie  stinks,"  said  Mrs.  Krasnov, 
"and  when  we  do  we  won't  be  in  a  good 
mood!' 

As  the  squad  filed  out  of  the  room, 
Charlene.  who  had  never  had  a  job  but 
did  have  a  degree  in  political  science, 
sprayed  David's  collection  of  Reverend 
Howard  Finster  paintings  with  automatic 
weapon  fire;  "just  on  principle."  she 
would  later  remark.  □ 
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October  22-24  History  Display  Baiter's  Lounge 

Octoiier  23  Open  House  308  Unicentre 

Octoi>er24  CalMiret  Porter  Haii 

Octol>er  25  Womyn's  Dance  Roosters 

OctolMr  26  Reunion  Bruncli  TBA 
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Panda  game  story 
photos,  analysis 
profile  and  violence 
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CUSAPRESENTS 
UPCOMINGEVENTS 


HALLOWE'EIV  PARTY  EXTRAORDIIMAIRE! 

•  All  Proceeds  to  the  United  Way 

•  Cheap  Suds  (I.D.  Req'd) 

•  Contests 

•  Door  and  Costume  Prizes  (Costumes  a  MUST!  I 

•  Good  Food 

•  Pumpkin  Carving  Contest,  Oct.  28,  Baker  Lounge 

•  Magician,  Oct.  29,  Baker  Loimge 

•  Make  Up  Demonstration,  Oct.  ,30,  Baker  Lounge 


FRIDAY  OCT.  31,  8pm 
OTTAWA  CIVIC  CENTRE  SALONS 

Nice  Price  Tickets:  S5.00  C.U.I.D.  (Unicentre  Storel 
$7.50  (Uniticketl 


^  Love  and  Rockets 

with  special  guest:  SHEEP  LOOK  UP 


SUNDAY  NOV.  2,  8pm 

Porter  Hall  "'^ 
Tickets:  $10.00  (CUID)  Unicentre  Store 


Following  their  successful  debut  single,  Ball  of  Confusion,  Love  and  Rockets 
are  striking  out  on  a  North  American  Tour  in  support  of  their  current  LP, 

Express. 


CARLETOI\  NIGHT  AT  THE  FORUM 

QUEBEC  NORDIQUES  VS.  MONTREAL  CANADIENS 
WED.  NOV.  12,  8pin 
Montreal  Forum 
Bus  Packages:  $35.00.  Available  at  the  Unicentre  Store. 

Sponsored 
by 

MOLSON 

ON  SALE  NOW 


FREE  NOON  HOUR  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  OCT.  30 

TERRY 
VA]\  ZANT 
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Another  strange  night  in  the  hand  of  the  brec  and  the  lome  of  the 
frave...  Could  it  have  been  the  late-night  wsit  by  "Wolfman"  At 
that  has  tnsiilted  this  curious  feeling  of  'jamais  vous'!  Per^iaps  ii 
was  the  way  Lee  gave  her  alt  (see  the  blood-spattefed  copy  on 
page  J)  or  the  Convention  ol  Berterk  Neanderthals  held  down- 
slain,,.  All  I  know  Ii,  we  had  a  Star  Trek  editorial  this  week. 
Hooray  and  waip  speed.  Mr  Sdu,.. 
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Unruly  fans  misbehave  en  route  to... 


NEWS 


and  during  Panda  game  festivities 


by  Dave  Wylynko 

Thousands  of  Carleton  students  broke 
barricades  and  backed  up  traffic  for  blocks 
last  Saturday,  ignoring  the  university's  ef- 
forts to  re-route  the  traditional  march  to  the 
Panda  game. 

The  procession  of  students  made  its 
way  across  the  field  leading  from  the  cam- 
pus to  Bronson  Avenue,  picking  up  barri- 
cades erected  to  divert  them  under  the 
Bronson  bridge,  and  putting  them  down 
across  the  street. 

Swept  aside  by  the  Panda  fans  was 
Keith  Harris,  Carleton's  director  of  athlet- 
ics. He  said  the  barricades  were  set  up  to 
limit  the  danger  to  students  and  motorists 
by  re-directing  students  to  Colonel  Bj;  Drive 
before  they  got  to  Bronson. 

"In  other  years  they  came  in  trickles,  so 
I  thought  I  could  divert  the  first  few  and  the 
rest  would  follow,"  he  said.  "And  there  were 
supposed  to  be  police  at  Bronson." 

Hams  said  Ottawa  police  had  offered  to 
station  officers  along  the  route  to  and  from 
the  game,  but  few  were  actually  present. 

The  National  Capital  Commission  (NCC) 
blocked  off  Colonel  By  from  Hog's  Back 
Road  to  Hawthorne  Avenue  for  the  march. 
But  when  the  students  descended  onto  Colo- 
nel By,  they  demolished  the  barricades  and 
threw  parts  of  them  into  the  Rideau  Canal. 

Minutes  later  the  parade  reached  Bank 
Street,  where  the  remaining  barricades  were 
used  to  stop  traffic  and  let  students  cross 
the  bridge  leading  to  Lansdowne  Park. 

Harris  said  the  attempt  to  control  pre- 
game  chaos  was  directed  at  a  chronic  Panda 
problem. 

He  said  he  recalled  an  incident  last  year 
when  a  motorist  on  Bronson  became  outraged 
as  drunk  students  pounded  on  his  car,  and 
"just  burned  it.  He  wasn't  going  to  stop.  A 
student  happened  to  be  doing  a  balancing 
act  on  one  foot  in  the  middle  of  Bronson  and 
thought  he  was  playing  a  game  of  chicken. 
Luckily  the  student  chickened  out  at  the 
last  second.  There  could  have  been  a  seri- 
ous accident!' 

Harris'  efforts  and  those  of  the  NCC 
evolved  out  of  committee  meetings  among 
university,  community  and  student  repre- 
sentatives concerned  with  student  safety 
and  vandalism  on  the  da>'  of  the  game. 

I  thought  I  could  divert 
the  first  few..." 

Jim  McCarthy,  president  of  tlie  Glebe 
Community  Association,  said  area  residents 
complained  last  year  of  students  discarding 
beer  bottles,  vomiting  and  urinating  on 
their  lawns,  and  excessive  loudness.  He 
said  most  of  the  problems  occur  after  the 
game  when  the  students  are  drunk  and 
want  to  celebrate. 

Despite  the  community  complaints,  resi- 
dence students  interviewed  on  Friday  night 
said  they  had  no  concern  for  the  neighbor- 
hoods they  might  trample  through  on 
Saturday. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  it's  almost 
winter  and  there'll  be  snow  on  people's 
lawns  soon  anyway."  said  Jon  Bentley,  a 
first-year  arts  student.  "So  what  difference 
does  it  make  what  happens?" 

Like  many  residence  students,  Bentley 
said  he  drank  and  partied  heavily  that  night 
and  then  continued  with  drinking  parties 
held  in  residence  Saturday  morning. 

As  a  result  of  these  alcohol-intensive 
gatherings,  many  students  spent  the  day  of 
the  game  intoxicated. 

Harris  said  alcohol  concerns  were  cen- 
tral to  the  problems  that  arise  from 
the  parade,  and  the  mishaps  in  the  com- 
munity, n 


by  Lee  Parpart 

It  was  'Pandamonium'  as  usual  last  week- 
end as  fans  attending  the  annual  game 
between  Carleton  and  Ottawa  University 
scored  twelve  arrests  and  three  serious 
injuries. 

Not  counting  pre-  and  post-game  mad- 
ness, two  Carleton  students  and  at  least  one 
security  guard  met  bodily  harm,  a  dozen 
students  spent  time  in  the  drunk  tank  at  the 
Ottawa  jail,  and  an  undetermined  number 
were  hospitalized  for  excessive  drinking. 

Staff  Inspector  Rob  Kelly  of  the  Ottawa 
Police  Department  said  he  won't  know  until 
he  meets  with  his  staff  sergeants  this  week 
how  the  level  of  violence  at  Saturday's 
game  compares  with  past  Panda's.  But,  he 
said  aldermen  and  community  members 
have  told  him  "it  was  as  bad  if  not  worse 
than  last  year". 

Kelly  said  although  attendance  was  about 
6,000  higher  than  last  year,  it  was  the 
quality,  not  the  quantity,  of  students  that 
gave  his  staff  unusual  problems  at  the  an- 
nual game,  held  at  Lansdowne  Park. 

"There  were  the  same  number  of  drunks, 
but  the  drunks  in  the  past  were  happy 
drunks,"  he  said,  adding,  "this  year  there 
weren't  too  many  smiles.  It  was  a  mean, 
almost  ugly  crowd  at  times!' 

Kelly  explained  the  chaos  that  tradition- 
ally surrounds  the  annual  game  "has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  rivalry  between  two  schools, 
or  to  do  with  sports  or  sportsmanship.  It  has 
become  a  reason  to  break  as  many  rules  as 
you  can!' 

Lansdowne  security  supervisor  Rick 
Desrosiers  said  "Panda  seemed  to  go  very 
well  this  year,"  but  noted  Saturday's  crowd 
was  "a  little  more  violent  in  terms  of  stand- 
ing up  to  security  staff."  He  recalled  an 
incident  where  a  number  of  students  tried 
to  interfere  with  a  guard  who  was  leading 
another  student  off  the  field.  A  scuffle 
followed  which  led  to  the  guard  injuring  his 
leg  on  a  nearby  pole,  Desrosiers  said. 

Kelly  said  policemen  and  Lansdowne 
security  guards  observed  the  level  of  unrul- 
iness  was  "much  more  evident  on  die  Car- 
leton U.  side  of  the  field." 

During  half-time  of  the  game  on  Carle- 
ton's  side,  a  female  student  was  pitched 
about  ten  feet  to  the  ground,  landing  on  her 
face.  Reports  of  the  actual  incident  conflict. 

Desrosiers  said  the  woman  fell  while 
trying  to  climb  over  a  bleacher  railing  onto 
the  field,  while  a  student  witness  said  she 
toppled  forward  when  the  railing  was  bent 
by  pressing  fans. 

"There  was  nothing  there  to  buffer  her 
fall.  She  did  a  nose-dive  onto  the  concrete," 
said  fii-st-year  journalism  student  Mike  Park, 
on  the  bleacher  at  the  time. 

Park  said  it  took  "at  least  two  mmutes" 
for  security  guards  to  reach  the  woman. 
When  they  got  to  her  they  turned  her  over 
on  her  back  and  "left  her  lying  there  until  an 


ambulance  arrived!' 

But  when  Desrosiers  described  the  scene, 
he  said,  "there  was  an  immediate  response 
by  our  people!'  He  added  the  woman  was 
taken  to  the  first  aid  station  at  the  stadium 
and  later  refused  assistance  from  security 
guards. 

While  no  witnesses  were  available,  Kelly 
said  at  another  point  in  the  game,  a  security 
guard  "wound  up  with  a  broken  leg"  when 
his  attempts  to  control  a  crowd  of  students 
led  to  a  fight.  Desrosiers  couldn't  confirm 
this,  but  said  within  minutes  of  the  half-time 
incident  involving  the  female  student,  a 
male  fan  jumped  from  the  south  side  of  the 
stadium,  breaking  his  leg. 


by  Lee  Parpart 

Carleton  president  William  Beckel  found 
himself  working  overtime  on  administrative 
matters  late  Friday  night  when  a  man  called 
his  home  at  lam  to  complain  that  students 
were  partying  on  his  lawn. 

"He  and  his  family  were  being  kept 
awake  and  were  frightened."  said  Beckel. 
who  explained  that  a  particulariy  unruly 
pre-Panda  soiree  spilled  out  of  a  house  at 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Bronson  and  onto  ad- 
joining lawns. 


Unruliness  before,  during  and  after  the 
game  frustrated  the  efforts  of  community 
members,  local  politicians  and  the  National 
Capital  Commission  to  pacify  Panda,  Kelly 
said. 

Meetings  between  Carieton  and  Ottawa 
University  officials  were  held  weeks  before 
the  game,  with  input  from  city  aldennen, 
police  and  security  forces  and  the  NCC. 
They  focussed  on  ways  to  reduce  the  dan- 
ger to  students  and  drivers  during  the  trek 
to  Lansdowne.  and  cut  down  on  the  level  of 
damage  to  surrounding  neighborhoods. 

"From  the  amount  of  destruction  we 
saw,  it  appears  the  steps  taken  didn't  work," 
Kelly  said.  □ 


"They  (the  man  and  his  family)  were 
being  disturbed  by  the  noise  and  the  drunk- 
enness and  the  obvious  consumption  of 
what  they  perceived  to  be  illegal  drugs  that 
was  occurring  on  their  property."  Beckel 
said,  adding  the  caller  accused  students  of 
"urinating  and  in  fact  defecating  on  their 
lawn". 

Beckel  said  he  sympathized  with  the 
caller's  complaints,  but  explained  to  him 
that  he  and  the  administration  "were  not 
there  to  act  as  substitute  parents  to  stu- 
dents". □ 


Guaids  said  tjttawal)  fans  wre  more  ajbdueddian  die  Carigon  mob. 


Caller  awakens  Beckel 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 

Word  Processing  Services.  EXECUTEXT  of- 
fers fast,  efficient  leller  quality  word- 
processing.  Editing,  proof-reading,  technical 
writing.  Affordable  rates,  pick-up,  delivery. 
Call  Cheryl,  839-3297, 

The  Independent  Typlsfs  Network:  Offer- 
ing a  complete  range  of  qualify  typing  and 
word  processing  services  at  competitive  rales. 
FRANCES  BOLTON,  729-0028,  THE 
TYPEWRIGHT,  728-3184. 


Typing  and/or  Editorial  Services  -  IBM 

Seleclric  -  caU  (613)  224-2490  from  8:00  a.m. 
to  8:00  p.m..  seven  days  a  week. 

DATAlogue  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast,  ac 
curate,  proofreading  as  required.  Menvale 
Road  area.  727-1153. 

Typing,  paper  supplied,  short  notice,  J 1. 10 
per  double  spaced  page,  Ask  for  Dani.  CaU 

232-  7056. 

Piano  Studio:  Private  piano/voice  lessons. 
Royal  conservatory  trained  teacher,  telephone 

233-  0464. 


U.S.A.   College   Football  Extravagame: 

Syracuse  Orangemen  vs.  Na\'y.  Sat.  Nov,  8th 
(Homecoming  Weekend)  at  the  Carrier  Dome, 
Syracuse,  New  York  (covered  stadium).  Return 
fransportation  from  Carleton,  ticket  to  game, 
open  bar  on  board  bus,  $69.00  per  person,  all 
inclusive-  For  more  info,  please  call  Peter  at 

828-  4324  or  455-2628  (leave  message). 

Anyone  interested?  Futon  bed,  sleeping  bag, 
side  tables,  electric  heater,  five  pc  stereo 
system,  clothes,  portable  clothes  washer,  Sam- 
flonite  luggage,  Sekine  bike,  badminton 
rackets,  ski  boots  and  skis  (CC  &  A^ine).  Call 

829-  5065- 


AttentioD  1st  and  2nd  year  students.  College 
Pro  Painters  wants  you  to  earn  $  10,000  +  tixis 
summer  while  running  your  own  business.  In- 
terested: contact  Cam  Herold,  Campus  Leader, 
521-1701, 

Nothing  to  do  at  Christmas?  Consider  inter- 
national Christmas  Camp,  a  5-day  event 
(December  22-27|  sponsored  by  Inter-Varsity 
Christian  Fellowship,  Activities  include  winter 
sports,  sleigh  ride,  indoor  games,  singing, 
films,  special  events,  crafts  and  sharing  about 
Christmas,  Applications  with  complete  details 
available  at  Info-Carleton  or  the  Foreign  Stu- 
dent Advisory  Service.  For  more  information 
caU  234^5496,  729-3989  or  596-5728. 


A 

Network  of 
Excellence 


At  Norttiern  Telecom,  we  recognize  that  our 
future  begins  with  the  exploration  of  ideas  that 
lead  to  innovation  and  technological  excellence. 
Our  environment  is  unique  in  the  world  of  high 
technology.  It  is  an  environment  that  en- 
courages excellence  and  rewards  achievement. 

We  are  engineering  the  future  with  energy  and 
dedication ...  a  future  that  sees  the  merger 
of  sophisticated  systems  with  human 
achievement. 

In  a  fast  evolving  marketplace.  Northern 
Telecom  leads  in  the  development,  manufac- 
ture and  sales  of  telecommunications  and 
information  management  products  designed 
for  the  future.  We  can  offer  a  broad  range  of 
new  opportunities  for  recent  graduates  in 
science,  engineering,  business  and  other 
professional  disciplines. 

Explore  your  potential  with  Northern  Telecom, 
the  Canadian  world  leader,  by  contacting  your 
Student  Placement  Office  . 
For  further  information,  you  may 
also  contact;  Manager,  University 
Recruitment  and  Liaison,  Northern 
Telecom  Canada,  304  The  East  Mall, 
Islington,  Ontario  M9B  6E4 


norfhcrn 
tciccom 
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Engineering  paper  ceases  distribution 


by  Paul  Schellenberg 

Carleton's  Engineering  Society  (CSES) 
complied  with  a  request  by  CUSA  to  stop 
distribution  of  its  controversial  news- 
paper. The  Orifice,  last  week. 
The  CSES  voted  to  impound  the  paper  at  a 
meeting  last  Wednesday,  after  charges  the 
October  edition  violated  CUSA's  constitu- 
tion led  to  a  review  of  the  society. 

CSES  President  Gabriella  Szasz  declined 
to  speak  to  The  Charlatan,  but  an  executive 
member  requesting  anonymity  said,  "CSES 
has  impounded  the  October  edition  of  The 
Orifice  and  no  further  copies  will  be 
distributed!' 

CUSA  notified  the  society  on  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  15,  that  further  distribution  of  The 
Orifice  had  to  be  ceased  because  of  its 
sexist  nature,  said  VP  Administration  Alan 
Macdonald. 

He  said  the  withdrawal  of  the  October 
issue  will  have  no  effect  on  the  review 
board's  recommendations. 

The  Orifice  was  ruled  'sexist'  by  CUSA 
President  Robe  Haller  at  CUSA's  Sept.  30 


meeting. 

During  last  Thursday's  CSES  executive 
meeting  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  any 
further  publication  of  The  Onfice.  While 
Szasz  refused  to  comment  after  the  meet- 
ing on  why  the  paper  was  impounded,  she 
told  a  Cfmrlatan  reporter  last  week  it  had 
become  "too  controversial  and  too  expen- 
sive." 


The  society  budgeted  $1,800  to  pro- 
duce the  paper  this  year.  It  brings  in  no 
revenue  and  is  not  funded  directly  by  CUSA. 

Assistant  dean  of  engineering  Gordon 
Forth  guessed  the  society  raises  most  of  the 
money  for  the  paper  through  memberships 
to  the  CSES.  Records  indicate  about  500 
students  have  paid  the  $15  annual  fee. 

The  faculty  of  engineering  provides  lit- 


tle funding  to  the  society.  "Only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  are  given  annually  (by  the 
faculty)  to  CSES  to  assist  delegates  attend- 
ing special  conferences."  Forth  said. 

The  review  board  will  make  its  presen- 
tation on  Oct.  27  to  the  societies  board, 
which  will  make  final  recommendations 
concerning  CSES.  □ 


Hair  salon  prices  a  violation  of  human  rights  code 


by  Trudy  Deacon 

Ziggy's  Hair  Studio  may  face  sexual 
discrimination  charges  because  it  charges 
different  rates  to  men  and  women  for  the 
cutting  of  their  hair. 

The  unisex  salon,  located  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Unicentre,  is  in  violation  of  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Code. 

The  issue  of  discrimination  arose  last 
April  when  librarian  Lois  McLenaghan  was 
considering  a  trip  to  Ziggy's.  After  speak- 
ing to  a  male  colleague  who  had  been 
charged  $10  for  a  cut,  McLenaghan  tele- 
phoned the  salon,  but  was  told  the  same 
sevice  would  cost  her  more. 

"They  told  me  right  away  mine  would 
be  $14  to  $18,"  said  McLenaghan.  "When  I 
asked  why  they  told  me  it  was  because  I 
was  a  woman." 

Not  content  with  the  explanation, 
McLenaghan  called  again.  This  time  she 


was  told  the  higher  rate  was  due  to  the 
angles  of  the  hair. 

"They  don't  give  you  a  straight  answer. 
Every  time  you  ask  them  you  get  a  different 
answer  and  finally  they  just  say  'that's  the 
way  it  is  all  over  Ottawa',"  she  said. 

Charging  different  rates  based  on  gen- 
der is  a  common  practice.  Oliver's  Hair 
Studio,  located  on  Rideau  Street,  charges 
men  $13  for  a  cut  and  women  $18. 

This  year  Ziggy's  charges  women  any- 
where from  $13  to  $18  for  a  shampoo,  cut 
and  blow-dry.  while  men  pay  a  flat  rate  of 
$11  for  the  same  service. 

According  to  manager  Ziggy,  the  higher 
rates  are  a  reflection  of  the  price  of  materi- 
als used  and  tlie  time  factor  involved.  "Women 
take  twice  as  long  as  men  and  we  use  a  lot  of 
gel,  mousse  and  hairspray  These  things 
cost  us  a  lot  of  money  so  we  have  to  charge 
more!' 

But  McLenaghan  said  this  reasoning 


doesn't  apply  in  her  case.  Because  of  her 
simple,  short  hairstyle,  minimal  time  is 
required  at  the  salon,  she  said.  By  contrast, 
her  colleague's  style  is  more  elaborate. 

"Mike's  hair  is  longer  than  mine  and  he 
had  it  all  styled  and  curied-all  for  $10." 
she  said. 

According  to  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission,  Ziggy's  policy  of  arbitrarily 
charging  women  more  violates  Section  I  of 
the  province's  Human  Rights  Code.  The 
section  ensures  the  protection  of  individual 
citizens  against  discrimination  based  on 
race,  ancestry,  place  of  origin,  color,  ethnic 
origin,  sex,  age,  marital  status,  or  handicap. 

"They're  in  technical  violation  of  the 
code  if  they  charge  different  rates  without 
looking  at  the  heads  first,"  explained  re- 
gional supervisor  Therese  Legault.  "To  ar- 
bitrarily charge  on  basis  of  sex  is  illegal." 

In  addition,  the  sign  on  Ziggy's  door 
displaying  their  rates  violates  Section  11  of 
the  code,  which  outlines  the  interpretation 


and  application  of  the  law.  The  code  states  a 
person  is  in  violation  when  he  or  she  "dis- 
plays before  the  public,  or  causes  the  publi- 
cation of  any  notice,  sign,  symbol,  emblem 
or  similar  representation  that  indicates  the 
intention  of  the  person  to  infringe  the  rights 
specified  under  Section  I". 

"You  need  not  only  practise  discrimina- 
tion, if  you  advertise  the  fact  that  you  intend 
to  discriminate  it's  an  infringement  on  the 
code,"  said  Legault. 

McLenaghan  is  currently  in  the  process 
of  filing  her  complaint  with  the  commission. 
Once  a  complaint  is  registered,  the  commis- 
sion's next  step  is  to  get  in  contact  with  the 
business  and  discuss  the  issue  wilh  a  view 
to  resolving  the  problem. 

Legault  said  she  is  aware  the  problem  is 
widespread,  but  the  only  way  to  correct  it  is 
on  an  individual  basis.  "We  can't  attack  the 
whole  industry  at  once.  Once  someone  com- 
plains, we  work  to  rectify  the  situation!' □ 
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One-year  program  gets 
another  year  at  j-school 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

The  school  of  journalism's  one-year  grad- 
uate program  has  been  given  another  lease 
on  life. 

At  a  school  faculty  meeting  last  Friday, 
the  plan  to  merge  the  one-year  program 
with  the  faltering  masters  program  was 
shelved  for  at  least  another  year,  said  the 
school's  director  Stuart  Adam. 

The  original  decision  to  incorporate  the 
two  programs  was  made  because  both  were 
up  for  renewal  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, and  several  faculty  had  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  with  one  or  both  of  the 
programs- 
Friday's  decision  was  to  reconsider  the 
future  of  the  masters  program,  but  because 
the  two  programs  are  linked,  "it  means  the 
one-year  program  will  continue  next  year." 
said  Adam. 

The  final  decision  on  the  future  of  the 
programs  will  hopefully  be  made  by  Christ- 
mas, he  said.  However,  the  plan  must  also 
make  its  way  up  through  the  arts  faculty 
and  university  senate  levels  before  it  is 
final. 


The  extension  of  the  one-year  program 
was  welcomed  by  its  coordinator  Bob  Rupert. 
"I've  always  thought  it  was  an  exceptional 
program,"  he  said. 

According  to  Rupert,  more  than  300 
students  applied  for  the  44  to  46  positions 
available  in  the  course  this  year,  many  with 
"outstanding  qualifications". 

He  said  several  of  the  applicants  had 
more  than  one  degree.  "1  just  think  that  a 
program  that  attracts  those  kind  of  appli- 
cants must  be  worth  something!' 

The  vote  to  reconsider  the  masters  pro- 
gram was  almost  unanimous,  said  Rupert, 
adding  the  original  decision  to  merge  the 
two  programs  was  only  taken  because  the 
meeting  was  poorly  attended. 

"If  the  entire  school  had  voted  it  wouldn't 
have  passed,"  he  said. 

Fourth-year  political  science  major  Robert 
Cottingham  said  he  was  pleased  the  pro- 
gram will  be  offered  next  year.  "It  knocked 
me  for  a  loop  when  I  heard  they  were  killing 
it,"  he  said.  "I  had  been  planning  on  taking 
it  next  year  and  the  news  that  it  has  been 
resurrected  is  the  best  thing  I've  heard  this 
year!'  □ 
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CUSA  President  Apologizes! 

^Tara  writfns"  his  letter  to  the  entire  Queen's  Student  Body  to  apologize  for  the  behaviour  of  certain  Carleton  students  at  the 
Baldachin  Game.  It  was  truly  a  disappointing  sight  for  me  to  see  a  few  drunks  mar  what  otherwide  was  a  fun  event  and  an 
excitine  football  game  There  is  always  that  one  percent  who  are  hell  bent  on  causing  trouble.  This  does  not,  however,  negate  our 
responsibility  for  the  safety  of  our  guests.  The  high  level  of  Carleton  spirit  was  not  anticipated  and  appropriate  security  had  not 

been  arranged.  ,  ,    r  j  -lu 

The  Baldachin  Game  had  some  terribly  unfortunate  incidents,  but  I  hope  they  can  be  forgotten  and  we  can  carry  on  with  a 

healthy  rivalry.  We'll  be  coming  down  to  Queen's  this  weekend  to  watch  a  good  football  match  and  cheer  on  our  team.  We've  got 

things  under  control  now  and  hope  to  be  better  guests  than  we  were  hosts. 
So  let's  have  a  good  time  and  leave  the  battling  to  the  football  teams. 

Sincerely, 
Robert  Holier 
President,  CUSA  Inc. 

Party  or  Violence?  A  view  from  Queens 

Queen's  may  suck. ..but  Carleton  sure  does  swallow.  This  is  the  way  it  should  be  between  Queen's  and  Carleton.  Verbal  chants 
is  where  our  rivalry  should  end.  Over  the  last  couple  of  years,  we  gradually  seem  to  have  gotton  into  physical  violence  in  our 
relationship  with  Carleton.  As  members  of  the  G.W.  Press,  we  were  shocked  to  see  what  was  going  on  around  us.  There  would 
have  been  more  pictures,  but  we  were  too  busy  trying  to  protect  our  equipment  from  violent  Carleton  students  and  over  zealous 
Queen's  students  out  for  revenge. 

Let's  face  it  folks,  physical  violence  Is  uncalled  for.  Rivalry  in  the  form  of  chanting  and  "harmless"  pranks  are  what  we  like  to 
see.  This  year's  Kill  McGill  road  trip  was  an  awesome  success  in  this  respect  (aside  from  a  couple  of  disputed  problems).  Even 
before  the  game,  we  found  ourselves  at  a  "Queen's  fucks  sheep"  warm-up  party  at  Molson  Hall  [for  which  many  of  the  people 
there  were  from  Queen's!),  When  we  go  to  McGill,  ifs  to  party.  For  those  who  didn't  go,  typical  after-game  exploits  included 
partying  downtown,  and  then  going  around  visiting  various  fraternities.  In  fact,  it's  not  Kill  McGill  but  rather  "Party  with  McGill" 
or  Teach  McGill  how  to  Part/'-a  great  time  for  one  and  all. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  pictures,  this  weeks  game  was  not  that  fun.  Queen's 
students  didn't  dare  go  over  to  visit  Carleton  student  friends  for  fear  of 
hospitalization.  And  when  nobody  came  over  to  the  Carleton  student  side,  these 
Raven  ass-wipes  decided  to  attack  our  stands.  Which,  incidently,  the  Carleton 
Student  Security  decided  to  ignore  for  a  very  long  time.  During  this  attack,  the 
cheerleader  pictured  became  the  victim  of  a  flying  tackle. 

But  this  stuff  is  all  pretty  minor  compared  to  the  unlucky  students  who  were 
rushed  off  to  the  hospital  due  to  un-called  for  violence.  One  Queen's  student  who 
dared  to  visit  friends  in  the  Carleton  stands  was  rumoured  to  have  been  passed 
down  the  stands  and  dropped  head-first.  Apparently,  he  was  one  of  several  students 
requiring  ambulance  service.  To  top  things  off,  an  unknown  student  was  hit  quite 
badly  by  a  car  leaving  the  university.  In  the  end,  it  seems  that  several  ambulances 
were  seen  rushing  victims  to  emergency. 

When  the  Carleton  Ravens  come  to  play  at  the  upcoming  Homecoming  weekend 
game,  let's  hope  they  have  the  sense  to  come  and  party.  (Isn't  that  what  we're  really 
here  for?)  But  most  of  all,  let's  show  Carleton  that  Queen's  really  knows  how  to  party 
and  what  rivalry  is  all  about.  Violence  and  permenant  physical  damage  is  definitely 
not  what  we  need. 

George  Brindle,  Editor 
Phil  Hunt.  Photographer 
(Reprinted  from  Golden  Words,  the  engineering  paper  at  Queens) 


Athletics  Sorry 


Editor; 

I  am  writing  this  letter  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  Physical  Recreation  and 
Athletics,  which  was  the  host  at  last 
Saturday's  (September  27)  football  game  at 
Raven  Field.  I  extend  an  apology  to  our 
visitors  from  Queen's,  to  Carleton  alumni, 
staff  and  students,  to  the  young  children 
who  were  there,  to  the  parents  of  our 
football  players,  and  to  the  members  of 
the  football  team  itself,  for  the  presence  at 
the  game  of  a  small  but  all-too-evident 
number  of  individuals  who  were  quite 
apparently  unable  to  distinguish  between 
high  jinks  and  mayhem. 

I  believe  that  every  person  who  studies 
or  works  at  Carleton  University,  or  who 
visits  the  campus,  should  expect  to  find  a 
lively  but  civil  atmosphere,  1  assure  you 
that  our  department  intends  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  reasonable  to  ensure 
that  such  an  atmosphere  will  prevail  at  all 
events  within  our  charge.  May  I  ask 
Carleton  students,  in  particular,  to  assist 
us  in  this. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Keith  N.  Harris 
Director,  Physical 
Recreation  and  Athletics 

{Reprinted  from  The  Chariatanl 


Let's 


Just 


Party 
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Sponsored  by 
CUSA 


Carleton  at  Queen's 
Sat.  Oct.  25 


Tickets:  $5.00  (Bus) 

$4.00  (Gate  Admission) 
$9.00  (at  Unicentre  Store) 

tt  Abstentions 


BUSES  LEAVE  10:00  AM 
AND  RETURN  AFTER  GAME 

N  
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Disabled  students  look  forward  to  national  meeting 


by  Ian  Blair 

With  the  goal  of  creating  a  national 
lobby  group  for  disabled  students,  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  of  Disabled 
Students  (NEADS).  will  hold  its  inaugural 
conference  in  Ottawa,  November  9  to  12. 

The  conference,  which  takes  place  at 
the  Westin  Hotel,  is  a  triumph  for  its  organ 
izers.  According  to  Lairy  McCloskey,  Coor 
dinator  for  the  Disabled  at  Carleton.  there 
has  never  been  a  national  organization  spe- 
cifically to  deal  with  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems faced  by  disabled  post-secondary 
students. 

"The  disabled  have  to  be  far  better 
educated  than  other  students  just  in  order  to 
compete.  Until  NEADS  came  along,  the 
disabled  student  had  no  organization  to 
plug  into."  said  McCloskey. 

NEADS  organizers  were  able  to  put  the 
conference  together  in  less  than  six  months. 
Information  Specialist  for  NEADS  Frank 
Smith  said  the  interest  in  the  conference 
has  been  "overwhelming"  and  forecasted 
great  results.  Smith  expects  at  least  120 
disabled  students  from  across  the  country 
to  attend. 

There  will  be  a  series  of  discussion 


Caiieton  gets  top  nprig  for  aoEss. 


sessions  and  workshops  dealing  with  the 
four  disability  groups:  mobility  impaired, 
visually  impaired,  hearing  impaired,  and 
learning  disabled.  A  wide  range  of  stu- 


dents, educators,  and  disability  coordina- 
tors will  be  attending  and  leading  workshops. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  NEADS 
organization  is  the  participation  of  "the 
disabled  student  consumer",  said  McCloskey 
A  minimum  of  two  thirds  of  NEADS  mem- 
bership will  be  made  up  of  disabled  students. 

Political  and  consumer  advocacy  for  the 
disabled  student  will  be  a  central  focus  for 
the  group. 

The  NEADS  membership  contrasts 
sharply  to  the  American  group  after  which 
it  is  partially  modelled.  The  American  lobby 
is  made  up  of  professionals  specializing  in 
S  work  with  the  disabled.  The  disabled  them- 
I  selves  are  not  included  in  the  US  manage- 
i  ment.  white  the  NEADS  group  will  be 
3  primarily  run  by  disabled  students, 
w     A  national  lobby  group  for  disabled 
I  students  in  Canada  is  long  overdue,  said 
S  Smith.  He  sees  NEADS  as  a  cooperative 
'  link  between  disabled  students,  post- 
secondai-y  institutions  and  government  bodies. 

The  NEADS  office  at  Carleton  will 
coordinate  the  groups  activities  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  Carleton  was  chosen  because 
of  it's  excellent  record  of  accessibility. 

Treasurer  Grace  Spada  said  there  are 
many  disparities  in  services  for  the  disa- 


bled on  Canadian  university  campuses, 
pointing  out  the  crying  need  for  a  national 
lobby. 

"Carleton  is  the  best  for  access  and 
attitudes.  It's  the  only  school  with  a  com- 
plete tunnel  system  which  is  terrific  for  the 
disabled.  But  at  the  University  of  Ottawa, 
there  is  nothing  but  stairs."  said  Spada. 

A  large  portion  of  NEADS  funding  has 
come  from  the  federal  government  via  the 
Disabled  Persons  Participation  Program  as 
well  as  from  the  provincial  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities.  But  even  with 
this  funding,  the  costs  faced  by  NEADS  are 
huge. 

Smith  said  NEADS  is  subsidizing  many 
of  the  disabled  students  planning  to  attend 
by  contributing  to  their  airfare  and  hotel 
costs,  as  welt  as  providing  support  staff. 

McCloskey  and  Carleton's  NEADS  of- 
fice staff  are  excited  about  the  prospects  of 
the  upcoming  conference.  As  McCloskey 
said,  "a  national  organization  for  disabled 
students  will  be  bom  out  of  a  two  day 
conference!" 

Students  can  reach  the  NEADS  office  at 
233-5963  or  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Uni- 
centre.  □ 


Mandatory  retirement  challenge  defeated  in  court 


by  Michael  MacDonald  with  CUP  files 

University  professors  across  the  pro- 
vince suffered  a  minor  defeat  last  week  in 
round  one  of  a  constitutional  battle  over 
mandatory  retirement. 

But  the  fight  seems  far  from  over  since 
the  sponsors  of  the  challenge  have  vowed  to 
take  the  case  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada. 

Eight  professors  and  one  librarian  took 
four  Ontario  universities  to  the  provincial 
supreme  court  last  spring  to  challenge  their 
forced  retirement,  but  Justice  W.  Gibson 
Gray  ruled  Ontario's  universities  are  not 
bound  by  the  Charter  of  Rights  and  Free- 
doms as  far  as  their  retirement  policies  are 
concerned. 

The  judge  also  refused  to  strike  down  a 
provision  of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code  permitting  discrimination  against  per- 
sons over  the  age  of  65. 


* 'Clearly  the  age  limit  of 
65  isarbritrary" 


The  plaintiffs,  all  of  whom  were  at  or 
near  retirement  age.  claim  their  dismissals 
violate  section  15  of  the  charter  which 
prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age. 

Justice  Gray  said  in  his  75-page  ruling 
the  code  provision  was  a  breach  of  the 
equality  rights  guarantees  in  the  charter, 
but  the  provision  is  exempt  under  the  char- 
ter's first  section  as  "a  reasonable  limit  (on 
equal  rights)  that  is  demonstrably  justified 
in  a  free  and  democratic  society." 

The  team  of  professors  leading  the  con- 
stitutional challenge  consists  of  four  from 
York  University,  two  from  Laurentian,  one 
from  Guelph  and  a  professor  and  a  librarian 
from  the  University  of  Toronto. 

It  is  likely  an  appeal  of  the  ruling  will  be 
launched,  says  Victor  Sim,  assistant  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Canadian  Association 
of  University  Teachers  (CAUT),  one  of  the 
organizations  sponsoring  the  court  challenge. 

Sim  complained  Justice  Gray  based  his 


constitutional  ruling  on  "on  a  short-term 
situation"  brought  about  by  the  provincial 
government's  continued  underfunding  of 
universities. 

If  post-secondary  funding  was  handled 
properly,  said  Sim,  older  professors  wouldn't 
have  to  be  forced  out  to  make  room  for  new 
faculty. 

"What  he's  (Gray)  saying  is  'it's  appro- 
priate to  discriminate  against  older  people 
to  assure  younger  people  a  job',"  adding, 
"this  won't  just  apply  to  professors.  It  will 
apply  to  everyone!' 

Carleton  University  president  William 
Beckel  agreed  underfunding  was  at  the  root 
of  retirement  question,  but  he  defended  the 
universities'  mandatory  retirement  policies. 

"If  you  have  no  mechanism  for  finding 
the  large  amount  of  money  left  through 
retirement,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
administrators  to  hire  new  staff." 

"I  am  aware  of  the  continued  value  of 
senior  scholars,"  he  said.  "Cleariy,  the  age 
limit  of  65  is  arbitrary,  i  am  also  concerned 
about  injecting  'new  blood'  into  the 
system. .  any  organization  needs  that.  So 
I'm  torn  over  the  issue." 

The  president  of  the  Carieton  Univer- 
sity Academic  Staff  Association  (CUASA) 
said  underfunding  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  issue  of  mandatory  retirement  and  he 
accused  university  administrators  of  "trying 
to  find  the  easy  way  out". 

CUASA  president  David  Cray  said  he 
was  sui-prised  to  learn  Beckel  supports 
mandatory  retirement  because  professors 
at  Carleton  already  have  a  provision  within 
their  collective  agreement  allowing  faculty 
members  to  remain  employed  well  beyond 
their  65th  birthday. 

Cray  said  his  association  and  the 
adminstration  have  set  up  a  committee  to 
look  into  flexible  retirement.  He  said  the 
mandatory  retirement  question  will  have 
very  little  effect  on  Carleton's  faculties. 

"Why  throw  away  valuable  people  to 
help  cope  with  underfunding?"  asked  Cray. 
"I  think  that's  very  short-sighted!' 

He  said  very  few  post-secondary  institu- 
tions have  a  retirement  provision  similar  to 
Carieton's. 

A  member  of  CAUT's  academic  free- 


dom  committee  said  their  research  has  found 
few  faculty  would  want  to  work  past  age  65; 
rather,  most  would  prefer  to  retire  early,  but 
can't  because  of  pension  regulations  and 
economic  conditions. 

John  Thompson  said  faculty  renewal  is 
hindered  more  by  poor  financing,  than  by 
aging  faculty. 

"Many  positions  are  not  replaced  when 
someone  retires."  he  said.  "If  the  universi- 


ties had  the  same  student-to-faculty  ratios 
today  as  they  did  ten  years  ago,  there'd  be 
2,000  more  jobs  in  Canada!' 

Manitoba  and  Quebec  have  abolished 
mandatory  retirment,  while  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  have  moved  toward  abolition. 

Sim  said  CAUT  will  make  its  decision 
whether  to  move  the  case  to  the  Ontario 
court  of  appeal  in  November.  □ 


Ottawa  U  club  swindled 


by  Jean-Paul  Molgat 

The  former  president  of  Ottawa  Univer- 
sity's English  Debating  Society  has  been 
charged  with  fraud  after  $2,500  of  the 
society's  money  disappeared  during  his 
1984-85  term. 

A  17-nionth  investigation  by  the  Ottawa 
police  fraud  squad  found  donations  made 
by  patrons  were  not  deposited  in  the  Socie- 
ty's bank  account.  Louis  Philippe  Rochon, 
of  Riel  Boulevard,  has  been  charged  with 
fraud. 


Louis  Rochon  faces  a  fraud  dar^  at  U  of  O. 


Phil  White,  current  president  of  the 
century-old  club,  said  the  lengthy  investiga- 
tion is  a  result  of  tedious  paper-work  re- 
quired by  the  bank  to  trace  the 
misappropriation  of  funds. 

The  cheques  were  cashed  into  a  per- 
son's bank  account  via  automatic  tellers, 
where  cheque  endorsement  signatures  are 
not  so  carefully  scrutinized.  The  absconded 
funds  have  since  been  recovered  from  the 
bank. 

Before  becoming  a  member  of  the  De- 
bating Society  newcomers  need  only  attend 
three  meetings.  According  to  White,  Rochon 
had  not  been  attending  the  40-member 
club's  meetings  for  a  full  year  before  he  was 
elected  president. 

Nor  did  Rochon  complete  his  term  as 
president.  He  was  replaced  in  February  of 
1985  by  member  Henry  Loosemore,  who 
went  on  to  preside  for  the  1985-85  term, 

"An  unusual  thing  occured  when  Rochon 
was  president,"  said  Loosemore.  "In  addi- 
tion to  the  money  provided  by  the  univer- 
sity, funds  were  solicited  frf)m  private  sources!' 

The  debating  society  is  the  only  student 
club  directly  funded  by  the  university 

White  said  he  is  glad  the  university 
authorities  have  absolved  the  club  of  any 
accusations  of  mismanagement.  "We  are 
presently  cooperating  with  the  departments 
involved  in  organizing  better  financial  man- 
agement for  the  Society,"  he  added. 

Rochon's  original  pre-trial  date  of  Octo- 
ber 17  has  been  postponed  and  is  now  set 
for  October  27.  □ 
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You  are  all  invited  to 


The  Canadian 
Federation 
of  Students 
Semi-Annual 
General  Meeting 


Oct.  31  to  Nov.  5 
at 

The  Beacon  Arms  Hotel 
(88  Albert) 


The  closing  plenary  is  at 
Porter  Hall,  Nov.  5,  all  day. 


If  you  're  interested 
please  contact 
Beth  Brown,  VP  External 


dress  informal 
RSVP 


Young  Liberals  divided 
over  leadership  review 
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by  Derek  Raymaker  and  Mike  Park 

While  Liberal  leader  John  Turner  enjoys 
solid  support  from  most  of  his  party's  youth, 
some  young  Liberals  are  calling  for  a  re- 
view of  his  leadership. 

A  convention  to  be  held  in  Ottawa  Nov. 
27  to  Dec.  4  will  offer  the  Liberal  party  a 
chance  to  hold  a  leadership  review.  The 
Charlatan  recently  surveyed  a  number  of 
youth  delegates  from  across  Canada  on 
their  feelings  about  the  leader. 

Lyn  Kok  is  President  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Young  Liberals  and  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency  of  the  Ontario  Young 
Liberals.  She  maintains  Turner  has  the 
support  of  about  80  per  cent  of  the  youth 
delegates  in  her  area,  but  admits  the  "sup- 
port is  quite  soft".  Kok  says  she  believes  a 
leadership  review  at  this  time  would  be  too 
expensive  and  could  damage  party  unity. 

"The  Liberals  would  be  digging  up  what 
we  tried  to  bury  two  years  ago,"  says  Kok, 
who  says  she  likes  Turner  for  his  commit- 
ment to  the  youth  of  the  party  Despite  this. 
Kok  says  she  is  still  undecided  about  the 
review  vote,  adding  she  would  like  to  know 
who  the  alternative  candidates  would  be  if  a 
leadership  convention  did  arise. 

Turner  will  need  the  support  of  50  per 
cent  plus  one  of  the  delegates  in  order  to 
continue  as  leader  of  the  party 

In  recent  weeks,  prominent  Liberals  such 
as  Senator  Keith  Davey  and  Jacques 
Corriveau,  Jean  Chretien's  former  leader- 
ship campaign  chairman  in  Quebec,  have 
been  highy  critical  of  Turner's  leadership 
ability,  and  their  comments  have  been  used 
as  a  rallying  point  by  groups  favoring  a 
review. 

President  of  the  University  of  Regina 
Young  Liberals  Christine  Crowther  is  also 
undecided  about  how  she  will  vote.  But  she 
is  quick  to  realize  there  is  no  obvious  re- 
placement for  Turner  at  this  time. 

Crowther  says  she  subscribes  to  Davey's 
analysis  of  the  situation.  She  is  in  favor  of  a 
leadership  review  out  of  loyalty  to  the  party, 
but  not  to  the  leader.  A  regular  leadership 
review  would  make  the  party  more  account- 
able, she  says. 

Many  young 'Liberals,  however,  have 
lashed  out  at  those  who  are  working  to- 
wards a  review. 


The  most  important 
aspect  for  the  Party  at 
the  convention  will  be 
the  outcome  of  the 
review  vote. 


The  biggest  rift  is  in  Alberta,  where  the 
President  of  the  Liberal  party's  federal 
wmg.  Ken  Munro,  claims  there  is  a  ,50-50 
split  among  delegates  regarding  the  review 
vote.  Munro  himself  has  publicly  urged 
provmvial  delegates  to  oust  Turner. 

John  Kenny,  a  delegate  from  Red  Deer, 
Alta.  and  a  former  President  of  the  Alberta' 
Liberal  Youth  Commission,  supports  Turn- 
er's leadership  and  opposes  any  review 
movement. 

"Obviously,  the  pro-review  forces  would 
like  Chretien  to  come  back.  He  would  bring 
back  a  bunch  of  hacks  with  him  which 
would  produce  no  change  in  the  party,"  he 
says. 


Liberal  leader  John  Turner  faces  dissent  in  the  youfli  wng. 

Kenny  contends  that  99  per  cent  of  the 
delegates  from  central  Alberta  will  support 
Turner.  "Munro's  comments  are  unfounded 
....  Everybody  is  out  to  hang  him  (Munro) 
here,"  says  Kenny,  who  prepared  a  petition 
asking  for  Munro's  resignation  as  president. 

Turner's  popularity  could  be  eroded  by 
his  policy  to  give  Quebec  special  status 
within  the  Canadian  constitution. 

His  position  contradicts  the  stand  taken 
by  former  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau, 
who  adopted  a  stand  of  all  provinces  being 
equal  when  he  sought  patriation  of  the 
constitution  in  the  late  1970s.  Since  the 
convention  is  primarily  a  policy  conference, 
this  issue  will  be  hotly  debated  within  the 
party. 

The  Quebec  question  has  created  prob- 
lems for  some  Turner  supporters.  Paul 
Monlezun,  a  delegate  from  Ottawa  and  Or- 
ganizational Vice  President  of  the  Young 
Liberals  of  Canada,  says  he  supports  Turner 
"100  per  cent",  but  says  he  is  reluctant  to 
accept  Turner's  position  regarding  Quebec. 

Kok  and  Crowther  also  oppose  Tumei^s 
constitutional  policy,  arguing  Quebec  doesn't 
need  special  status  because  Canada  is  offi- 
cially a  bilingual  nation. 

Jonathan  Schneiderman,  a  youth  dele- 
gate from  Montreal,  disagreed.  "I  think  Mr. 
Turner's  initiative  is  a  very  positive  step 
since  the  Conservatives  and  the  NDP  have 
done  nothing,"  he  says. 

Other  issues  expected  to  dominate  the 
convention  include  free  trade  and  a  plan  to 
impose  a  guaranteed  annual  income  pro- 
gram in  place  of  unemployment  insurance. 

Carsten  Jensen  is  the  current  President 
of  the  Alberta  Liberal  Youth  Commission. 
Jensen  strongly  supports  having  a  guaran- 
teed annual  income  as  does  Rick  Mahoney, 
an  Ottawa  delegate  and  past  President  of 
the  Young  Liberals  of  Canada,  who  called  it 
"a  most  responsible  and  progressive  step 
forward." 

But  the  most  important  aspect  for  the 
Liberal  Party  as  a  whole  at  the  convention 
will  be  the  outcome  of  the  review  vote 
Many  young  Liberals  speculate  the  Corriveau 
faction  of  the  party  is  starting  to  lose  its 
momentum.  Schneiderman  is  among  those 
who  are  now  focussing  on  the  next  federal 
election. 

"We're  giving  the  people  of  Canada  a 
choice  between  an  honest,  sincere  and  hard- 
working leader  and  a  Prime  Minister  who 
has  a  great  deal  of  trouble  trying  to  tell  the 
truth,"  he  says. 

^  Kok,  however,  speculated  about  Turn- 
ers chances  in  November.  "Only  time  will 
tel  she  says.  "There's  always  the  secret 
ballot.  Q 


Future  of  research  in  doubt  following  budget  cuts 

bv  Parker  Robinson  i;r^„    .  ., 


by  Parker  Robinson 

Carleton  students  hoping  for  a  summer 
job  or  aspiring  to  a  career  at  the  National 
Research  Council  (NRC)  should  consider 
looking  elsewhere. 

In  a  news  conference  last  week,  NRC 
president  Larkin  Kerwin  outlined  the  fed- 
eral government's  plan  to  slash  the  council's 
annual  budget  by  $26  million. 


ting  so  much  money  into  the  space  station 
project  on  such  a  long-term  basis." 

Chemistry  department  chainnan,  Donald 
Wiles  agreed,  saying  while  the  cuts  will 
have  no  immediate  effects,  they  will  be  felt 
in  the  future. 

"Who  will  run  the  high-tech  industry  in 
ten  years?"  he  asked.  "It  takes  decades  to 
build  up  manpower,  morale  and  momentum 
and  a  reputation,  and  the  NRC  had  a  world 


ConPLAifJtN  a  > 
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The  NRC  has  also  been  told  to  come  up 
with  .'574  million  over  the  next  five  years  to 
help  pay  for  Canada's  $800  million  commit- 
ment to  the  American  space  station  project. 

Kerwin  said  the  two  Ottawa  universities 
would  be  affected  more  by  the  cuts  than 
other  schools  because  of  their  proximity  to 
the  council.  Besides  a  general  hiring  freeze 
now  in  effect,  he  said  "there  will  be  fewer 
professors  joining  us  during  their  sabbati- 
cals and  less  money  will  be  available  for 
contracting  out". 

Mosur  Sundaresan,  chairman  of  Carle- 
ton's  physics  department,  said  "although 
we  have  not  been  directly  affected,  we  are 
very  concerned  about  the  future.  We  are  not 
convinced  the  government  should  be  put- 


wide  reputation.  I  am  wondering  who  will 
teach  science  to  this  generation's  children!' 

The  budget  cuts  will  be  met  by  elimina- 
ting programs  including  the  one  which  fi- 
nanced the  research  of  Canada's  fifth  Nobel 
Prize  winner,  physicist  John  Polanyi. 

The  University  of  Toronto  professor  was 
honored  only  hours  before  the  NRC's  exec- 
utive committee  announced  which  research 
programs  would  be  cut. 

"We  have  looked  carefully  at  all  our 
programs  and  have  had  to  take  some  very 
difficult  decisions,"  said  Kerwin.  More  than 
200  employees  could  lose  their  jobs,  but 
Kerwin  promised  most  workers  would  be 
rehired  by  the  council. 

Other  sections  targeted  for  cutbacks  are 


The  president  of  the  MC,  D.  Laridn  Kgwin,  had  die  unfonuiate  ask  of  telling  his  coundl  about  dg  bleg  budga  giB, 


pollurion  analysis,  electromagnetic  engineer- 
ing, mechanical  engineering,and  twenty  post 
ings  at  tile  Herzberg  Institute  of  Astrophysics. 

Kerwin  said  Canada  incurred  a  $12 
billion  trade  deficit  in  high-tech  goods,  and 


although  he  understood  something  needed 
to  be  done  to  turn  the  deticit  around,  he  did 
not  think  cuts  were  the  answer.  He  called 
the  move  "regrettable,  tragic,  and  a  loss  to 
the  Canadian  nation."  □ 


Chernobyl  fallout  victims  speak  on  nuclear  dangers 


by  Christine  Pelisek  and  Ellen  Szabo 

Victims  of  the  Chernobyl  disaster  came 
to  Carleton  last  night  to  shed  some  light  on 
the  effects  of  the  accident. 

CUSA  and  the  Ontario  Public  Interest 
Research  Group  { OPIRG )  contributed  $250 
and  $150  respectively  to  bring  the  three 
Northern  Swedish  citizens  to  talk  to  Carle- 
ton- students  and  staff  about  how  the  radia- 
tion from  the  Soviet  nuclear  power  plant 
changed  their  lives. 

Pau!  Doj,  a  journalist,  along  with  John 
Persson  and  Lars  Gunner  Thomasson,  both 
reindeer  herders,  were  invited  to  Canada  by 
Energy  Probe,  a  national  lobby  group,  to 
speak  at  cities  around  Ontario.  They  spoke 


in  Southam  Hall  Wednesday  night  at  7:30. 

The  core  of  the  'Samii'  culture  in  North- 
ern Sweden  is  based  upon  reindeer,  which 
they  have  been  herding  for  2000  years. 
Most  of  the  reindeer  are  being  killed  off 
from  radiation  released  by  a  fire  at  the 
Chernobyl  plant,  near  Kiev  in  the  Ukraine, 
on  April  26. 

In  an  interview  with  The  Charlatan,  Doj 
said  they  first  thought  the  radiation  came 
from  a  Swedish  plant,  but  testing  soon 
indicated  Chernobyl  was  the  source.  "There 
was  a  big  cloud  containing  22  chemicals 
from  the  emissions  from  Chernobyl,"  he 
said. 

The  wind  blew  the  cloud  to  Sweden, 
said  Doj.  so  it  was  just  a  matter  of  luck  who 
was  exposed  to  the  radiation. 

As  a  result,  thousands  of  the  Samii 
reindeer  were  exposed  to  a  level  of  radioac- 
tivity rendering  them  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption, about  80  per  cent  of  September's 
regular  harvest.  "By  December.  15.000  of 
these  reindeer  will  be  wasted,"  he  said. 

"This  could  destroy  the  Samii 
we  really  don't  know." 

As  well  Doj  expressed  concern  for  his 
own  people.  "Scientists  say  they  will  die  in 
30  years  of  cancer." 

David  Freidman,  a  member  of  OPIRG, 
said  the  need  to  invite  the  group  here  grew 
out  of  an  Ontario  Environment  Network 
meeting  in  August  formed  when  the  provin- 
cial government  decided  to  continue  with 
construction  of  the  $10  billion  Dariington 
nuclear  plant,  located  on  Lake  Ontario. 
When  completed  it  will  be  the  worid's  larg- 
est nuclear  generating  station,  said  Freidman. 

"The  Liberals  declared  it  simply  a  busi- 
ness decision  and  ignored  the  safety  issues," 
he  said,  adding  "the  consequences  of  nu- 


clear accidents  are  less  well  known  than 
they  should  be,"  citing  Chalk  River  and 
Three  Mile  Island  as  examples. 

Freidman  said  he  wanted  the  Swedes  to 
speak  at  Carleton  because  "it  is  a  good 
example  from  life." 


CUSA  President  Robe  Haller  said  he 
thought  it  was  "a  great  idea"  they  were 
speaking  to  students.  He  said  other  CUSA 
members  thought  it  would  be  "educational 
and  stimulating  to  the  Carleton  audience 
leading  to  a  great  debate!'  □ 


Presidents  lead  protest 


TORONTO  (CUP)  -  Student  protests  just 
aren't  what  they  used  to  be.  The  presidents 
of  Ryerson  Polytechnical.  York  University, 
and  the  University  of  Toronto  were  the 
organizers,  not  the  targets  of  an  Oct.  16 
demonstration  against  underfunding. 

The  more  than  6,000  students  who  at- 
tended the  two-hour  rally  at  the  U  of  T 
downtown  campus  did  not  have  to  boycott 
their  classes  because  they  had  already  been 
cancelled  by  the  presidents. 

The  demonstrations  were  notably  dir 
ferent  from  past  protests.  Students  were 
asked  to  refrain  from  cheering,  questions 
from  the  audience  were  planted  and  cut  off 
early,  and  after  the  carefully  orchestrated 
event  was  over,  students  were  herded  onto 
buses  returning  them  to  classes. 

This  "80s-style"  rally  is  preferred  by 
some,  including  Gregory  Sorbara,  colleges 
and  universities  minister  for  the  provincial 
government.  "This  is  a  different  era,"  Sorbara 
said. 

"I  stop  listening  when  people  get  angry. 
The  premier  doesn't  respond  to  displays  of 
anger,"  he  added. 

But  the  "rational"  approach  to  rallying 
government  for  more  funding  was  less 
appealing  to  NDP  leader  Bob  Rae. 


"Stop  being  so  damned  polite  about 
what's  going  on  in  your  university."  said 
Rae.  "And  I  say  this  to  a  generation  of 
students  who  have  been  accused  of  being 
apathetic  and  resigned  to  the  status  quo!' 

Provincial  Conservative  leader  Larry 
Grossman,  who  was  greeted  by  a  choms  of 
boos  and  hisses  and  was  interrupted  several 
times  by  hecklers,  issued  a  steep  challenge 
to  Sorbara  and  the  Liberal  government. 

He  said  he  would  "stand  behind"  a  26 
per  cent  increase  In  base  funding  to  univer- 
sities over  three  years.  Grossman  also  ad- 
mitted universities  were  underfunded  during 
the  long  Tory  reign  in  Ontario. 

John  Polanyi,  the  U  of  T  professor  who 
only  24  hours  eariier  had  been  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Chemistry,  was  received  by 
a  standing  ovation  and  wild  applause.  His 
message,  however,  was  not  optimistic. 

"Now  I  enjoy  the  kind  of  notoriety  that 
comes  from  the  combinations  of  good  luck, 
intelligent,  well-educated  colleagues,  and 
adequate  facilities."  said  Polanyi.  "I  thank 
God  for  the  first,  and  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment for  the  others!' 

"I  wonder,  however,  if  in  this  province 
we  aren't  relying  more  heavily  on  God  than 
the  government,"  he  said.  □ 
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Ik>m  fuzzy  thinkiiig 
comes  onepeachy  idea. 


We  at  Hiram  Walker  are  very 
happy  to  bring  you  our  brand 
new  Peach  Schnapps, 

It's  a  clever  combination  of  the 
great  taste  of  Schnapps  with  the 
luscious  flavour  of  peaches. 

It's  great  straight  or  all  mixed  up. 
For  instance.you  can  easily  maJ<e 
a  cold  Fuzzy  Navel. 

Just  pour  2  ounces  of  Hiram 
Walker  Peach  Schnapps  over  ice  and 
add  orange  juice  to  taste. 

Or  how  about  the  chilling 
experience  of  a  Peaches  and  Cream. 
That's       ounces  of  Hiram 
Walker  Peach  Schnapps  over  ice 
and  top  it  with  milk  or  light  cream. 
Anyway  you  like  it,  our  new 
Peach  Schnapps  has  a  cool, 
crisp,  peachy  taste.  — 

And  ideas  like  these  don't 
just  grow  on  trees. 

NewHramVMer 
Peach  Schnapps. 

Taste  the  Difference. 


RESERVE  ENTRY 
SCHEME  OFFICER 
(RESO) 

Summer  and  part-time  employment  is 
available  to  full-time  posPsecondary 
students  looking  for  a  physical  and 
mental  challenge.  Do  you  have  what 
it  takes? 

It's  your  choice,  your  future. 

For  more  Information,  visit  your 
nearest  Canadian  Forces  Recruiting 
Center  or  call  collect,  we're  In  the 
Yellow  Pages  under  "Recruiting " 
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ARMED  FORCES 


For  some  peachy 
rcLipc  idcjs 
wrile  Hiram  Walker 
*,  Schnapps, 

P.O.  Box  2343. 
i^.  Departmem  R 
^  mt^  Brampion.  Ontario 
L6T3Y9. 


MciNX'l  I  louse  Inc , 

presenis .  . 


AFFORDABLE,  PRESTIGIOUS.  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
bf  ihe  hour.  day.  week,  month... 


+    milling  address,  your  Company  name 

on  building  directory 
■I    reteplonisl.  lefephone  ansv^enng 

•  wofd/dati' processing,  iecretanal 

»    photocopier,  telex,  postage  meler 
+    Conference  Room 

♦  coffee 

MINUS  iheje  heidicbei... 

fi/idmi  the  location 
negotiating  the  long  term  lease 
designing  the  olfice  interior 
atquinng,  repamng,  replacing 
equiprneni.  (umishingj,  cK. 
hifin|,  training,  supcfviiing 
office  staff 

payrolls,  Innge  benefits,  stall 
turnover,  vacations,  abienicewn,  etc 


Phone  (613)  594-8700 

llOSUiti  Si  Su.it  JSO 
Otliwj  Onl 
KIP  6fi 


While  you  manage  your  business, 
we  manage  your  office. 


Printing  &  Photocopying 


Typenttlng,  Uyout  ft  design  aervicM 

5i 


•Business 
Cards 
•Letterheads 
•Envelopes 
•Flyers 
•Brochures 
•  Poetera 
•Bcmklete 


[y.      Your  friendly 
neighborhood 
printer. 
Serving 


J^-  Ottawa  South 
^  &  the  Qlebe 

■  /'/■  ^'vxO         for  over  10 
1  years. 

1218  Bank  •  737-7272 

Open  Saturdays! 


THE  BIKE  STOP 


WE 

sharpen  skates 
repair  skate  blades 

AND  WHATS  MORE  WE 

offer  winter  storage/tune-up 
prepare  you  for  fall/winter  riding 

FINALLY  WE 

are  grateful  for  your  patronage 

Watcli  for  Christmas  specials 
1144  Bank  •  232-2141 


CUSA  presents. 


A  Lecture  by 
GUARDIAN  ANGEL 
CURTIS  SLIWA 

WED.  NOV.  12, 
7:30pm 
Porter  Hall 


EDITORIAh 


Should  Scotty  beam  up  the  Panda  game? 


"P^nda '86  brings  back  memories  of  an  old  Star  Trek  episode  and  the  planet  BETA 

of  BETA  3000  lived  under  the  tightly  disciplined  control  of  the  computer  Landru  A 
dictator  who  understood  the  intricacies  of  human  nature  well.  Landru  required  his 
subjects  to  toil  unceasingly,  but  allotted  designated  leisure  times.  At  this  time,  the  "Red 
Hour",  all  moral  and  legal  restraints  were  removed.  Every  citizen  of  BETA  3000  was 
encouraged  to  unleash  all  inhibition  and  they  succeeded  in  doing  so  quite  admirably 

The  day  began  mnocently  enough,  with  simple  frivolity  and  irreverence  permeating 
throughout  the  planet.  But  as  the  day  progressed  and  people  became  more  enamoured 
with  the  gift  of  irresponsibilty,  they  became  ugly. 

Three  centuries  earlier  on  Earth,  ugly  was  also  a  central  word  in  the  description  of  a 
1986  Panda  game  between  the  University  of  Ottawa  and  Carleton.  The  game's 
aftermath  left  the  definite  impression  that  Carleton  fans  were  intent,  not  only  on 
Ignoring  any  precautions  designed  to  protect  them,  but  also  on  absolute  destruction  of 
anyone  or  thing  that  stood  in  their  way 

An  odd  and  unexpected  turn  of  events  on  a  day  traditionally  heralded  for  its  friendly 
competition  between  universities. 

A  Catholic  priest  at  the  University  of  Ottawa  blames  the  system  for  the  monumental 
unleashing  of  frustration  and  tension  that  appears  to  burst  at  Panda.  Panda,  he  says,  is 
necessary.  He  says  it's  a  way  of  letting  go.  "It's  not  the  students  who  are  crazy,  it's  the 
system." 

But  the  same  priest  doesn't  elaborate  why  this  sudden  burst  of  energy  is  so  violent 
and  hostile.  And  why  students  become  so  destructive  and  flagrantly  uncaring  of  their 
fellow  companions. 

So  let's  look  at  the  system.  On  the  surface  it's  a  nice  productive  environment- 
students  and  professors  striving  for  academic  excellence,  social  enlightenment  and 
achievement.  Young  men  and  women  graduate  after  four  fulfilling  years  of  healthy 
mental  stimulation  and  charge  on  into  the  workforce  which  awaits  their  arrival  with 
gainful  and  profitable  employment  opportunities.  There  is  never  any  mention  or 
acknowledgement  of  any  social  or  emotional  distress. 

Unfortunately,  the  underiying  realities  of  university  life  wander  quite  a  distance 
from  superficial  perceptions  and  we  often  find  ourselves  bogged  down  in  unexpected 
emotional  crises,  which  we  still  haven't  quite  learned  to  overcome.  And  so  in  an  effort  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  anxiety,  we  get  excruciatingly  drunk  and  sometimes  ugly.  Ugly 
because  when  things  aren't  going  quite  right  for  us,  we're  not  too  pleasant  to  anyone 
else. 

So  why  do  we  continue  to  ignore  the  stressful  effects  of  university,  waiting  instead 
until  they  compound  into  a  harmful  bundle  of  destruction?  We  can't  afford  to  wait  for  our 
annual  "Red  Hour"  for  all  our  pent-up  anxieties  explode. 

LM 


COUNCIL  NOTES^ 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

Does  God  exist?  Actually,  that's  another 
story  altogether,  but  when  you  get  right 
down  to  it,  there  are  a  lot  of  similarities 
between  the  age-old  theological  debate  and 
Carleton's  least-powerful  governing  body's 
regular  niieetings. 

For  instance,  neither  seem  to  rely  on 
logic  and  rationale  to  justify  their  existence. 
God  relies  on  faith.  CUSA  meetings  on 
abstract  procedural  concepts  and  what 
amounts  to  speaking  in  tongues. 

This  week's  meeting,  held  quixotically 
in  the  newly  created  Room  314,  across  from 
the  Women's  Centre,  dealt  little  with  hard, 
cold,  scientific  facts.  Of  course,  being  a 
meeting  of  politicians,  who  would  expect  it 
to?  We  are  reminded  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Church  and  State  took  such  a  long  time 
getting  out  of  each  others  claws. 

Particularly  puzzling  is  the  latest  venue, 
a  room  barely  large  enough  to  handle  the 
two-thirds  of  CUSA  who  showed  up  for  the 
synod.  VP  Executive  Henry  Johnson  said 
the  place  was  "obviously  too  small  for  a 
group  this  size." 

But  council  chair,  the  Shepperd  himself, 
defended  the  choice  of  rooms  by  launching 
into  a  laborious  tirade  concerning  the  mer- 
its of  CUSA  business  vs.  the  ideal  of  acces- 
sibility to  the  lowly  flocks. 

Several  councillors  wanted  to  pursue  to 
subject  but  Shepperd  put  an  end  to  it  all 
with  a  mere  flick  of  his  wrist.  And  this  is  the 
way  things  went  on  for  quite  a  while. 

When  the  unholy  subject  of  the  evil 
Rooster's  hiring  practices  arose,  debate  was 


also  quickly  put  to  rest  before  any  questions 
could  be  answered.  Arts  rep  and  eternal 
demon  Paul  Gross  tried  to  get  President 
Robe  Haller  to  confirm  or  deny  allegations 
of  wrong-doings  in  both  the  hiring  and 
appeal  processes,  but  Shepperd  backed  the 
President  up.  Apparently,  revelations  of 
any  matters  concerning  personnel  are  not 
allowed,  even  if  lamentable  mismanagment 
of  the  affair  has  taken  place. 

Not  to  say  that  there  has  been  any,  of 
course.  Remember,  this  is  an  abstract  council. 

The  concept  of  secrecy  and  censorship 
took  up  a  good  deal  of  time  at  this  meeting, 
which  is  both  good  and  bad.  The  Little  Giri 
Blue  poster  (hereafter  and  for  evermore 
LGB)  affair  was  put  to  rest  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  constitutional  board.  They  up- 
held Mailer's  decision  to  ban  LGB,  and 
supported  his  right  to  do  so. 

Fortunately,  the  wayward  engineers  Bruce 
Haydon  and  Andy  McGreggor  were  not 
present,  due  in  part,  I  assume,  to  a  term  test 
looming  on  the  horizon.  (It  must  have  been 
the  test,  since  the  the  Worid  Series  was  on  a 
travel  break  Monday  night.)  This  probably 
had  a  lot  to  with  the  solemn  atmosphere  of 
the  meeting.  Without  doubt  the  lofty  ideal- 
ism and  tenuous  abstractions  of  censorship 
and  accountability  were  getting  too  much 
for  the  men  who  toil  by  the  hand. 

However,  this  chronicler  misses  the  raw 
materialism  of  councils  past.  Not  only  were 
the  engineers  absent,  so  were  fellow  defen- 
ders of  the  faith  James  Henessey,  and  Kane 
Denike.  How  sad.  It  could  have  been  fun, 
as  it  was  we'll  have  to  settle  for  un- 
settling, o 


^00  WORDS 


Engineers  give  their  side 


In  response  to  recent  allegations  con- 
cerning the  Engineering  Society,  we  wish  to 
clarify  a  few  vital  points. 

We  the  executive  agree  that  the  Orifice 
could  be  considered  sexist  or  homophobic, 
although  it  certainly  was  not  meant  to  be 
taken  that  way.  The  Orifice  is  a  satire- 
oriented  newspaper  which  was  unknowingly 
distributed  in  the  Unicentre  without  proper 
authorization.  We  formally  apologize  to  all 
who  were  offended  by  articles  contained 
within  the  last  issue,  and  I  (Bruce  Haydon) 
would  certainly  like  to  emphasize  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  negative  thought  towards 
women,  in  reference  to  my  article. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Orifice 
was  published  with  the  knowledge  of  CUSA, 
and  we  were  never  informed  it  had  broken 
the  constitution  in  the  past.  With  the  thought 
of  appeasing  the  more  sensitive  members  of 
our  great  university,  the  executive  has  de- 
cided to  ban  the  Orifice  from  publication  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year. 

Another  concern  seems  to  be  the  in- 
creased amounts  of  vandalism  performed 
by  individuals  alledged  to  be  engineers.  We 


have  started  a  formal  campaign  against 
property  damage,  and  if  anybody  is  caught 
performing  any  destructive  pranks  on  cam 
pus,  they  will  face  punitive  action  from  thi 
society.  We  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  are 
now  taking  an  active  role  in  this  matter. 

The  fact  that  certain  social  events  have 
become  rowdy  has  prompted  us  to  take 
further  action.  As  of  last  week,  a  plan  was 
set  up  to  form  a  security  team  for  our  social 
events,  which  was  utilized  at  our  last  li 
censed  party.  The  fact  is  that  we  feel  very 
strongly  on  this  issue,  as  the  actions  of  a  few 
cast  doubt  on  the  legitimacy  of  our 
organization. 

For  any  who  doubt  our  conviction,  please 
remember  that  these  actions  were  all  taken 
before  any  pressure  was  recieved  from  any 
outside  organization  or  media  group.  We 
are  quite  anxious  to  become  one  of  the  more 
prominent  societies  on  campus,  although  in 
a  more  positive  light.  Heavy  handed  tactics 
on  anybody's  part  will  only  serve  to  widen 
the  gap  between  engineers  and  CUSA, 
which  certainly  is  not  what  anybody  here 
wants. 


IETTER& 


CUSA  should  dis- 
play censored  poster 

Charlatan  Staff: 

The  Ontario  Censor  Board  has  a  film  in 
which  they  have  put  material  which  has 
been  censored.  They  will  allow  the  film  to 
be  viewed  in  order  to  show  just  what  they 
have  censored.  They  want  to  be  open  about 
it  in  order  to  maintain  credibility. 

CUSA  has  banned  a  poster.  1  have  asked 
some  students  who  are  taking  arts  courses 
what  they  thought  about  the  poster.  None  of 
them  had  seen  it.  Why  can't  CUSA  do  the 
same  thing  as  the  Ontario  Censor  Board  and 
have  at  least  one  poster  available  for  people 


to  view  and  decide  whether  or  not  they  find 
it  offensive.  If  the  Womyn's  Center  feels 
that  the  poster  is  offensive,  then  they  have 
the  right  to  protest  it.  They  can  write 
Labatt's  and  try  to  get  the  poster  with- 
drawn. Banning  a  poster  isn't  something  we 
should  take  lightly. 

The  poster  was  banned  because  it  was 
deemed  'sexist'.  I  don't  believe  that  CUSA 
is  specific  enough  in  its  reasoning  behind 
the  banning.  I  would  prefer  something  like 
"CUSA  finds  the  portrayal  of  a  young  woman 
holding  up  a  tray  with  Labatt's  Blue  offen- 
sive since  it  portrays  that  drinking  Blue  will 
enable  any  man  to  pick  up  a  woman".  1 
believe  that  is  what  they  mean  when  they 

Continued  on  Next  Page 
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call  it  sexist.  If  CUSA  finds  that  poster 
offensive,  then  why  haven't  they  banned 
the  sale  of  magazines  which  portray  similar 
scenes?  By  banning  the  poster  CUSA  has 
set  a  precedent.  They  must  either  lieep  up 
that  precedent  or  drop  it. 

j.  Schretber 
Eng.  IV 


Charlatan  ethics 
called  into  question 


Charletan  Staff: 

Re:  "Throwing  Sand  in  the  Eyes  of  Reason" 

When  working  in  the  fourth  estate,  one 
refrains  from  printing  allegations.  Reasons 
for  this  should  be  self-evident;  however  the 
memory  of  "Charletan  Staff'  should,  per- 
haps be  refreshed. 

Most  important  and  hopefully  most  ob- 
vious is  the  fact  that  in  a  hearing  or  trial 
situation  the  printing  of  unsubstantiated 
allegations  may  colour  the  judgement  proc- 
ess and  render  what  should  be  a  fair  trial  or 
hearing  a  farce. 

More  subtle  but  equally  important  is 
that  journalists,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
profession,  are  required  to  be  unbiased. 
They  are  employed  to  provide  the  much 
needed  service  of  informing  the  general 
public  (and  from  the  looks  of  things,  a 
STILL  much  needed  service  on  campus.). 
They  must  attempt  to  provide  views  of  all 
sides  of  a  story  and  allow  the  reader  to  draw 
his  or  her  own  conclusions.  Their  lot  is  ml 
to  lead  the  reader  down  the  garden  path.  In 
printing  things  based  on  hearsay,  for  which 
there  is  no  concrete  proof,  they  defeat  their 
purpose  and  bring  discredit  to  and  honourable 
profession.  Even  when  expressing  ones  opin- 
ion editorially,  one  does  not  make  claims 
without  sufficient  proof. 

Furthermore,  one  does  not  resort  to 


making  judgements  concerning  the  moral 
fibre  of  ones  subjects. 
Even  when  dealing  with  that  about  which 
one  feels  strongly,  one  must  attempt  to 
remain  without  bias.  If  this  is  not  possible, 
orte  is  obliged  to  turn  the  story  over  to  one 
who  is  not  so  strongly  affected. 

Finally,  if  one  has  not  the  courage  of 
ones  convictions  to  sign  ones  name  to  ones 
article  or  editorial,  one  should  not  print  said 
piece  of  writing. 

As  it  is  quite  evident  that  "Throwing 
Sand ,  -  "  is  not  the  work  of  the  collective 
staff  of  "The  Charletan,"  would  "Charletan 
Staff'  please  identify  his/herself. 

After  a  number  of  years  directly  in- 
volved with  a  major  Canadian  weekly  news- 
paper, 1  am  frankly  disgusted  with  the 
'journalistic'  practices  of  "The  Charietan!' 

S.  Hmm 
Engineering  I 

The  Charlatan  plays 
in  own  sandbox 


Editor: 

My,  my,  my.  Who  is  the  spoiled  little  brat 
anyway?  There  appears  to  be  more  than 
just  the  engineers  playing  in  the  sandbox. 
The  Chariatan  staff  appears  to  have  some 
sand  under  their  fingernails  too. 

One  might  assume  from  the  editorial, 
that  sticking  up  for  one-self,  or  for  what  one 
feels  is  unjust,  is  being  childish.  When  a 
student  government  feels  that  is  has  the 
power  of  censorship  for  the  whole  campus, 
maybe  those  that  question  this  authority 
should  be  applauded. 

Perhaps  the  Charlatan  Staff  should  heed 
its  own  article: 

"The  problems  of  ignorance  and  arro- 
gance will  not  be  solved  by  calling  each 
other  names  .  " 

By  the  way,  one  wonders  who  sprayed 


r 


What  is  the 

Peer  Counselling 
Centre 


it's  a  place  where: 


1^  someone  will  listen  to  you 
ly'  you  can  talk  in  privacy  with  an  objective  fellow  student 
>^  you  are  assured  confidentiality 

^  you  can  be  referred  to  other  campus  or  community  services 
^  you  can  buy  condoms  &  foam  at  wholesale  prices 

you  can  find  a  tutor  or  register  as  one 
1^  you  can  get  info  from  our  library 

you  can  feel  comfortable 
1^  no  appointment  is  needed  and  it's  free 


Open  Mon.  to  Thurs.  9am-7pm,  Fri.  9am-4:30pm 

564-7476,  Rm.  316  Unicentre   J* 


the  bus  shelter,  pictured  in  the  editorial? 
Engineers  take  pride  in  their  year,  it  so 
happens  "Eng  91"  does  not  yet  exist. 
Oh,  well  anything  for  a  story. 

/  Marks 
Eng  IV 

Ignored  appendix 
spoils  Thanksgiving 

Editor: 

On  Friday  the  10th  of  October  I  went 
into  the  health  services  office  at  9:00  a.m. 
without  an  appointment  due  to  an  abdomi- 
nal pain  I  was  experiencing  that  morning.  I 
was  seen  by  a  nurse  and  after  I  explained 
what  was  wrong,  without  any  physical  ex- 
amination, ie,  blood  pressure,  urine  test, 
blood  test. .  she  proceeded  to  give  me 
some  gravol  tablets  and  a  bottle  of  ant-acid 
medicine  for  what  she  diagnosed  was  "an 
upset  stomach".  I  explained  to  the  nurse 
that  I  was  planning  to  drive  to  Toronto  that 
morning  for  the  long  weekend  after  which 
she  reassured  me  that  the  journey  would  be 
fine. 

After  leaving  the  office  I  proceeded  to 
go  home  and  pack  some  more  clothes  and  to 
rest  for  awhile  before  my  road  trip.  I  never 
did  make  it  to  Toronto.  After  being  admitted 
to  the  Riverside  Hospital  late  Friday  night,  I 
had  my  appendix  removed  Saturday  after- 
noon. I  spent  the  rest  of  my  long  weekend  at 
the  Riverside  and  only  came  home  the 
following  Tuesday  afternoon. 

While  recovering  in  the  hospital  I  had 
lots  of  time  to  think  about  the  situation. 
Firstly  its  bad,  no.  pretty  sad  that  a  greater 
effort  was  not  taken  to  ascertain  my  prob- 
lem that  Friday  morning.  Second,  what 
would  have  happened  had  my  appendix 
ruptured  while  I  was  driving  home  on  the 
401?!  Needless  to  say  I  was  and  still  am 
very  upset  with  the  way  I  was  looked  after. 
Not  only  did  you  jeopardize  my  health  but 
also  those  individuals  who  may  have  been 
on  the  401  that  morning  had  I  driven  home 
and  my  appendix  ruptured. 

I'm  sure  a  situation  like  this  is  rare  in 


occurance  (god  I  hope  it  is!)  I  feel  every 
individual  entering  the  health  office  should 
be  given  proper  and  adequate  treatment.  In 
the  future  I  really  hope  no  individual  runs 
into  the  same  or  similar  situation  to  mine 
that  Friday  morning. 

Les  Takacs 
Soc/Criminology  IV 

Censorship  is  not 
a  right 

Editor: 

In  an  editorial  by  the  "Charlatan  Staff," 
(Is  there  really  no  diverging  opinionin  the 
entire  staff?)  some  sexist  homophobic  engi- 
neers were  charged  with  challenging  Robe 
Haller's  'right'  to  ban  sexist  posters.  It 
frightens  me  that  any  paid  politician  has  a 
'right'  to  determine  what  I  see  on  the  walls 
of  my  school. 

It  frightens  me  to  read  that  Carieton's 
engineering  society  might  be  decertified 
because  of  an  offending  newspaper.  The 
Orifice.  It  is  irrelevant  how  offensive  the 
paper  might  be.  .  .  this  is  stifling  freedom  of 
expression.  In  Robe  Haller's  own  words,  if 
the  society  was  decertified  it  might  not  only 
lose  significant  funding  but  its  right  to  meet 
on  campus,  .  CUSA  could  conceivably  ban 
not  only  a  "Little  Giri  Blue"  poster  but  ban  a 
group's  FREEDOM  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

It  starts  with  banning  a  speaker  (Babb), 
then  in  banning  a  group  for  inviting  a 
speaker  (Press  Club),  then  it's  a  poster 
(Little  Giri  Blue),  then  ifs  a  newspaper 
(The  Orifice),  and  then  it's  YOUR  FREE- 
DOM OF  ASSOCIATION.  Hitler  did  not 
end  freedom  of  expression  in  a  day .  .  .  it 
was  step  by  step  by  step  by  step. 

Ironically  the  Chariatan  published  an 
earlier  editorial  regarding  a  student  that 
came  to  Canada  from  an  oppresssed  coun- 
try and  was  delighted  with  Canada's  free- 
dom of  speech.  Well  surprise,  surprise,  look 
where  our  freedom's  going. 

Tm  Cumming 
Journalism  II 


Flip, 


In  The.  tye. 
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OPEN  FORUM 


Topic:  REGISTRATION 


Speaker:  Dr.  Thomas  Ryan, 
Vice  President  Academic 


Come  and  ask  questions  about 
this  year's  registration 
and  about  the  possibilities  for  next  year. 


ALL  WELCOME 


BAKER  LOUNGE,  2:00  pm,  TUES.  OCT.  28 


;i  BANK  STREET,  SUITE  50< 
OTTAWA.  ONTARIO  KIP  5N2 


INTRODUCES 

PLAN  333 

3  month  trial  period 

3  month  supply  of  solutions 

3  month  damage  guarantee 

with  purchase  of  new 
DAILY  WEAR  SOFT  LENSES 
$100 

»  CLIP  AND  SAVE  ♦  ^ 

^  $20.00 


OFF 


reg.  price  of  contact  lenses 

233-9719 


HALLOWEEN 
PARTY 


Thursday-Jeudi 

OCT.  30, 1986 

9h.  p.m.  -3h.  a.m. 
Floor  show  ■  Spectacle 

PEACHES  LATOUR 
Prizes-Prix 

(cash/comptant ) 
*  600.  BEST  TEAM/MELLEURE  EQUIPE 
^400.  BEST  COSTUME/ MEILLEUR  COSrVME\ 
*300.  2'BEST/MBllEUR  COSTUME 
^200.  3f-  BEST/MBLLEUR  COSTUME 


179  PHOm  OU  POBIRGI  HUll  OC-778  MSSii 


The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus 
Room  508,  Unicentre 

"your  campus  placement  service" 


ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITING 


For  information  about  the  type  of  posi- 
tions available,  how  to  apply  and  where 
to  find  more  about  the  companies  please 
make^sure  to  read  the  "CEC  Weekly 
Bulletin"  published  every  Monday  and 
posted  in  the  CEC-OC  and  across  Cam- 
pus. 

Here  is  a  list  of  upcoming  application 
deadlines  for  recruiting  employers... 

•  October  27,  12  noon  -  Sanders 
Canada.  Engineering,  electrical. 

•  October  29,  12  noon  -  Dow 
Chemical:  Commerce  -  Accounting 
and  finance,  computer  science,  com- 
puter maths,  systems  engineering,  com- 
merce: information  systems  and  jour- 
nalism. 

•  October  29,  12  noon  -  Computing 
Devices  -  electrical/systems  engineer- 
ing and  computer  science. 

•  October  30,  12  noon  - 
Metropolitan  Life:  computer  science, 
engineering  -  systems,  commerce  -  in- 
formation systems. 

•  October  30,  12  noon  -  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions. Engineering  -  Civil. 

•  October  31  -  1986-87  Public  Ser- 
vice Commission.  Post  secondary 
recruitment  program.  Application  its  are 
now  available  at  the  Employment  Cen- 
tre. Based  on  projections  by  government 
department  of  the  86-87  hiring  needs, 
the  PSC  will  accept  applications  from 
graduating  students  or  alumni  in  the 
following  disciplines:  administration  - 
business/public,  commerce,  computer 
science,  economics,  engineering,  library 
science,  mathematics/statistics  and  law. 


NOTE:  Applicants  seeking  admission  to 
the  Financial  Administration  Group  |F1| 
must  write  the  Financial  Administration 
Test  of  Technical  Knowledge,  to  be  held 
on  Thursday,  November  13  at  7  pm.  Ex- 
am location  will  be:  29  Lisgar  St.  Ot- 
tawa. Lisgar  Collegiate  between  Cartier 
St  and  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Driveway. 

•  November  3,  12  noon  -  Bank  of 
Canada.  Commerce. 

•  November  3,  12  noon  -  Trane 
Engineering.  Engineering,  all. 

•  November  3,  12  noon.  Arthur 
Anderson  &  Co  Management  Con- 
sultants. Systems  engineering,  com- 
puter science,  commerce:  Information 
systems  and  accounting,  public  admin. 
N.B.  Representatives  from  Arthur 
Andersen  &  Co.  Management  Con- 
sultants will  offer  an  information  session 
on  Wednesday,  October  29  at  1:30pm 
in  Room  406  Southam  Hall. 

•  November  5,  12  noon  -  NCR 
Canada  Ltd.  Commerce,  arts  and  social 
sciences. 

•  November  5,  12  noon  -  Mac- 
Donald  Dettwller.  Engineering  - 
elect/syst,  computer  science  and  physics. 

•  November  6,  12  noon  -  Mutual 
Life  of  Canada.  Computer  Science. 

•  November  12,  12  noon  -  Ontario 
Hydro.  Mechanical  Engineer. 

•  November  13,  12  noon  -  AMS 
Management  Systems  Canada  Inc. 
Computer  science/math.  Engineering  - 
Systems,  Commerce  -  info,  systems. 


•  November  14,  12  noon  -  Bell 
Canada.  Corporate  and  marketing 
employment  -  Engineering; 
elect/systems,  computer  science,  com- 
merce, statistics  and  economics  (Masters 
level  only). 

•  November  14,  12  noon  -  Bell 
Canada.  Ontario  region.  Engineering  - 
elect/systems,  mechanical  and  civil, 
computer  science. 

•  November  14,  12  noon.  Bell 
Canada.  Corporate  systems  organization 
employment.  Computer  science,  systems 
engineering. 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

•  October  31,12  noon.  Bell  Northern 
Research:  Engineering,  computer 
science,  math. 

•  November  21:  National  Research 
Council:  Science  and  engineering. 

•  March  15  -  Department  of  Na- 
tional Defence:  All  sciences,  computer 
science  and  maths,  engineering,  interna- 
tional relations,  military  history  and 
operational  research,  political  science, 
psychology,  sociology  and  statistics. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  graduates  looking  for  permanent  full 
time  employment  and  undergraduates 
looking  for  part  time  employment.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  positions  available; 
for  others  be  sure  to  come  in  and  check 
our  boards  regularly. 


Visit  the  C.E.C.O.C.  Monday  to  Friday  8am-4pm 

for  employment  information  and  assistance 
Space  for  this  advertisement  provided  courtesy  of  CUSA 


PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Junior  Programmer  -  Computer 
science  or  computer  maths.  Knowledge 
of  "C  language  or  Fortran  and  "Unix" 
Operating  Systems.  Must  have  basics  in 
French.  No  experience  necessary.  Refer 
to  Order  No,  S-118. 

•  Technical  Writer  -  Electrical  or 
electronic  engineer.  Demonstrated  abili- 
ty to  transform  complex  technical 
knowledge  into  a  simplified  form  for 
educational  use  is  essential.  Refer  to 
Order  No.  0-21. 

•  Facilities  Planner:  Must  have  degree 
in  Engineering,  preferrably  Systems 
Design  or  Industrial,  willingness  to 
travel  in  Canada  and  overseas,  excellent 
verbal  and  written  communication  skills 
and  an  ability  to  work  effectively  as  part 
of  a  team,  both  as  a  leader  and  as  a 
member.  Refer  to  Order  No.  0-66. 

•  Compensation  Analyst:  Masters  of 
Public  Administration.  Must  be  bil- 
ingual, some  experience  in  the  field  of 
compensation  analysis.  For  more  infor- 
mation please  ask  for  Johanne  Dore, 

PART-TIME  OPPORTUNITIES 

5  Skate  Sharpening/Skate  Rental: 

Dec.  20  to  Feb  28.  1987. 
J4.60  to  $4.75  per  hour- 
Refer  to  Order  No.  0-81. 

•  Product  Demonstrator:  Thursdays. 
Fridays  and  Saturdays,  12  to  19  hours 
per  week.  $5.00  an  hour.  Refer  to 

Order  No,  0-86. 

•  Telephone  Clerk:  12  to  14  hours  a 
week.  Evenings  and  some  days. 
Refer  to  Order  No.  0-77. 
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by  Mario  Emond 

Reprinted  from  the  University  of  Ottawa 
Fulcrum 

Canadian  University  Press 

Before  leaving  university,  every  stu- 
dent will  have  lived  through  one 
form  or  another  of  loneliness.  Some- 
times the  lack  of  companionship  will  be 
only  temporary,  but  at  other  times,  it  will 
be  overbearing,  so  much  so  that  a  stu- 
dent will  end  his/her  studies.  This  and 
other  types  of  isolation  are  an  inevita- 
ble outcome  of  the  university  experience. 

There  are  basically  two  kinds  of  loneli- 
ness at  university.  The  first  is  univer- 
sal; the  displacement  and  disorientation  of 
new  people  in  new  surroundings.  This 
usually  disappears  after  a  few  months  on 
campus.  The  second  kind,  however,  is 
very  different  from  this— it  does  not  go 
away,  but  is  felt  more  deeply  as  the 
student  progresses  through  her/his  years 
on  campus.  This  kind  of  lonelinesss 
and  its  attendant  feeling  of  alienation  will 
stay  with  them  forever. 

In  the  first  days  at  university,  the 
student's  loneliness  is  usually  brief,  last- 
ing perhaps  a  month.  If  s/he  has  just 
moved  to  Ottawa,  s/he  can  become 
disoriented  and  sometimes  intimidated  by 
the  size  of  the  campus,  and  maybe  the 
city  as  well.  But  the  anxiety  is  felt  by 
many  and  the  university  has  developed 
a  score  of  programs  to  help  such  students 
adjust. 

Ginette  Gratton,  the  assistant  director 
of  Student  Services  at  the  University  of 
Ottawa  (U  of  0),  and  the  four  members  of 
her  staff  spent  most  the  summer  organ- 
izing events  designed  to  help  students 
during  their  first  weeks  on  campus. 
Their  projects  range  from  sending  letters 
of  welcome,  to  drafting  an  off-campus 
housing  guide,  to  staging  a  one-woman 
play  for  the  1,600  employees,  which 
sensitizes  them  to  the  particular  needs  of 
new  students. 

"Our  goal  is  to  help  students  integrate 
themselves  into  the  university  setting. 
If  we  don't  help  students  in  September, 
then  they  won't  have  the  time  once 
courses  begin,"  says  Gratton.  "Our  goal  is 
to  help  create  personal  contacts!' 

But  these  programs  sometimes  fail  to 
reach  the  student  either  because  of 
poor  publicity  or  because  the  programs 
are  designed  more  for  passive  rather 
than  active  participation. 

"What  I  found  the  hardest,"  says 
Richard,  a  political  science  student  re- 
turning for  his  second  year,  "was  that  I 
didn't  know  how  to  use  them!' 

Richard  managed  to  make  some  friends 
early  on  by  joining  a  club  and  by  telling 
himself  that  "nothing  would  happen  if  I 
don't  take  the  initiative!' 

Initiative  does  not  come  easily  to  stu- 
dents coming  from  a  high  school  sys- 
tem that  provided  for  all  their  needs  and 
left  them  little  freedom  to  set  their  own 
paths.  In  one  summer  they  are  expected 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  coming 
year.  Some  do  and  some  can't. 

Lise  Chislett,  director  of  Counselling 
Services  for  students,  says.  "People 
still  have  to  adjust  to  the  new  surround 
ings ...  they  really  have  to  work  to  de- 
velop a  new  set  of  friends— the  university 
has  always  been  like  that!' 

Universities,  however,  are  beginning 
to  be  more  concerned  about  the  special 
problems  students  face  when  entering  first 
year.  At  die  University  of  Soudi  Carolina, 
a  special  course  was  designed  to  help  new 
students  adapt,  an  idea  that  quickly 
spread  to  other  U.S.  campuses.  University 
101  runs  through  study  methods,  ways 
of  meeting  new  people  and  many  other 
basic  skills  that  facilitate  the  student's 
adjustment  to  campus  life.  In  Canada,  the 


look  at  all  the  lonely  students. 


University  of  Prince  Edward  Island  has 
begun  a  summer  workshop  similar  to  101, 
using  the  textbook  published  by  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  College  is 
Only  the  Beginning:  A  Student  Guide  to 
Higher  Learn  ing. 

"The  focus,"  says  Chislett  of  the  skills 
course,  "is  to  give  more  attention  to 
first-year  students;  many  universities  have 
forgotten  about  them  (while)  concentrat- 
ing more  on  the  older  students.  Some 
universities  have  recognized  it  (Univer- 
sity 101)  as  a  credit  course." 

Chislett,  who  has  been  counselling  stu- 
dents since  1970.  says  from  her  experi- 
ence, adjustment  to  a  university  can  be 
very  difficult.  "I  think  people  have  a  lot 
of  problems  when  they  have  to  go  into 
large  classes  with  200  or  300  students 
.  ,  .they  often  remain  anonymous.  The 
switch  from  high  school  into  a  huge 
class  can  be  a  shock  sometimes  for  first 
year  students." 

For  Richard,  the  experience  of  the 
larger  classroom  setting  was  very  dis- 
turbing. "In  my  first  course,  we  were  150 
people  and  I  felt  very  small.  I  never  got 
to  know  the  professors .  . .  several  of  the 
students  in  these  classes  were  always 
absent;' 

According  to  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  (COU),  the  trend  toward 
higher  student-professor  ratios,  a  result  of 
continued  government  underfunding, 
seriously  affects  the  quality  of  education. 
From  1974-75  to  1984-85,  the  provin- 
cial ratio  has  increased  from  15.2  students 
for  every  professor  to  16.9. 

After  leaving  the  crowded  classroom,  3 
student  who  was  lucky  enough  to  be 
admitted  into  residence  can  find  some 
personal  attention.  But  s/he  may  be 
only  one  of  the  hundreds  who  were  ac- 
cepted for  a  room  from  the  thousands 
who  applied. 

Noella  Beausoleil.  the  Residence  Life 
Coordinator,  explains  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  students.  "In  arriving  here, 
the  student  becomes  part  of  the  syn- 
drome of  anonymity  and  intimidation.  They 
have  no  friends.  They  left  for  the  first 
time  their  home  environment  where  every- 
thing was  personalized  and  active.  . .  At 
the  residence,  we  try  to  facilitate  inte- 
gration ,  .  .  The  residence  offers  com- 
munality." 

For  foreign  students,  the  adjustment  to 
university  life  is  much  more  difficult. 
Arriving  in  Canada,  the  new  student  must 
change  her/his  whole  way  of  life  to 
avoid  the  severe  isolation  and  loneliness 
that  usually  accompany  the  ttansition. 
Culture  shock  is  inevitable.  According  to  a 
study  prepared  by  Philip  Moorman  for 
the  U  of  0  Foreign  Students'  Office,  the 
expatriate  student  must  go  through  six 
successive  stages  of  ups  and  downs  before 
finally  settling  into  a  new  culture. 

"This  up  and  down  pattern  is  a  natural 
one  where  excitement  and  interest  are 
succeeded  by  depression,  disorientation  or 
frustration,"  Moorman  writes.  "It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  this  process  is 
both  natural  and  necessary  for  the  indi- 
vidual's optimum  adjustment  to  the  new 
host  culture." 

Foreign  students  encounter  major  ob- 
stacles when  attending  university.  Meth- 
ods of  education  are  often  very  different, 
and  require  special  attention.  The  stu- 
dent may  also  have  problems  with  the 
language,  not  being  fluent  in  either 
French  or  English.  Evaluation,  as  well, 
may  cause  problems  for  a  student  used 
to  a  teaching  style  which  saw  closer  con- 
tact with  the  professor. 

According  to  Andre  Brossard,  U  of  O's 
International  Student  Advisor,  the  for- 
eign student  must  deal  with  problems  the 
minute  her/his  airplane  lands.  They 
must  deal  with  immigration  officials,  find 


a  place  to  live,  experience  the  univer- 
sity bureaucracy,  go  to  large  classes  and 
then  worry  about  the  currency  exchange 
rate.  Once  these  are  more  or  less  taken 
care  of.  they  can  try  to  make  some 
Canadian  friends,  which  may  prove  to  be 
their  most  difficult  task. 

They  find  in  general  that  Canadians 
are  closed.  "The  initial  contact  is  easy, 
but  friendships  are  harder  to  come  by. 
They  (Canadians)  are  also  less  politi- 
cally involved  and  speak  a  different  jar- 
gon," explains  Brossard. 

Everything  that  could  make  the  adjust- 
ment difficult  for  a  newcomer  to  Ottawa 
happens  quite  frequently  and  at  times 
quite  dramatically  to  the  foreign  stu- 
dent; the  result  is  often  acute  loneliness 
and  even  the  return  home. 

Robert,  an  African  student  who  has 
lived  in  Canada  for  several  years,  re- 
members quite  clearly  the  troubles  he 


"...The  Panda,  if  s  necessary 
...if  s  a  letting  ga..if  s  not 
file  students  who  are  crazy, 
if  s  the  system." 
Father  Hubert  Lagace 


went  through.  "You're  often  very  lonely, 
you  go  through  depression,  you  want  to 
get  on  the  first  plane  back.  It's  very 
difficult  when  you  come  from  a  place 
where  everybody  knows  each  other  on 
the  street.  You  don't  feel  lonely  in  that 
type  of  society."  he  says. 

"When  I  moved  into  an  apartment  build- 
ing, people  I  saw  lived  close  together 
but  they  didn't  talk  to  each  other.  At  the 
beginning,  we  thought  it  was  because 
of  our  color,  but  then  we  saw  that  it  was 
the  way  it  was.  At  first  I  found  it 
difficult.  I  would  go  crazy  just  staying  in 
my  apartment  for  a  day  without  seeing 
or  talking  to  somebody.  .  .  many  people 
went  home,  some  just  went  nuts.  There 
were  a  few  mental  cases,  they  couldn't 
handle  the  loneliness. 

"Some  people  have  friends  and  others 
don't.  It's  a  lot  harder  for  those  who 
don't,"  Robert  says.  "The  international 
clubs  helped  a  lot.  You  start  to  make 
new  friends,  they  give  advice  on  how  to 
adjust,  where  to  buy  food  we  are  used 
to  eating" 

Robert,  fortunately,  managed  to  adjust 
to  the  Canadian  lifestyle  after  his  first 
year  but  says  he  only  really  felt  comforta- 
ble at  the  end  of  his  studies. 

Other  aspects  of  university  life  can 
also  deepen  the  long  term  sense  of 
loneliness.  The  great  demands  of  the  uni- 
versity curriculum,  along  with  the  isola- 
tion required  to  study,  contribute  greatly 
to  the  anxiety  of  the  student  population. 

Father  Kent  Doe,  an  Anglican  minister 
at  Campus  Ministry,  believes  much  of 
the  student's  loneliness  is  brought  on  by 
the  education  system  itself.  He  cites 
several  causes  of  this  "illness". 

"There  are  people  who  choose  to  iso- 
late themselves  but  who  are  not  sure 
they  like  it  . .  sometimes  it's  because  they're 
so  bright  -  -  I  have  a  hunch  that  the 
computer  age  brought  that  on.  It  will  do 
anything  you  ask.  in  theory:  the  elec- 
tronic lifestyle  -the  Sony  Walkman- all 
the  devices  we  have  to  isolate  ourselves." 
explains  Doe. 

"Some  isolation  has  to  do  with  the 
uncertainty  of  being  in  the  right  pro- 
gram," he  adds.  A  recent  government 
study  appears  to  corroborate  his  obser- 
vation: it  has  shown  that  30  per  cent  of 


1982  graduates  were,  by  1984,  dissatis- 
fied with  their  program  choice. 

With  the  system's  current  methods  of 
evaluation  which  reward  the  highest 
achiever  with  a  scholarship  and  a  job,  the 
fight  for  the  top  places  also  becomes  a 
significant  element  in  loneliness.  "1  have 
no  doubt,"  says  Doe,  "that  competitive- 
ness is  a  big  factor  in  loneliness." 

The  distancing  among  students  reaches 
beyond  the  effects  of  competitiveness 
to  the  isolation  created  by  specialization. 
Gradually,  as  degrees  accumulate,  a 
student's  thoughts  are  shaped  by  studies 
and  the  language  s/he  speaks  becomes 
more  and  more  specialized.  "Communica- 
tion is  a  very  big  factor  in  loneliness," 
explains  Doe,  who  has  counselled  students 
at  the  U  of  0  for  three  years. 

Growing  specialization  erects  a  language 
barrier  but  it  also  dictates  a  professional 
code  of  behavior,  says  Father  Hubert 
Lagace. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  masks  (in  everyday 
life).  .  .  when  we  become  professionals, 
the  mask  will  be  stronger,"  says  Lagace. 

The  loneliness  experienced  by  students 
is  attributable  in  great  part  to  the  social 
structure,  he  adds.  The  growing  demand 
for  post- secondary  education  and  for 
specialization  stifles  the  natural  matura- 
tion of  the  individual.  Society  is  telling 
young  people  they  are  not  socially  pre- 
pared to  earn  their  living,  though  in  all 
other  ways,  they  are  prepared  to  do  so. 

"There  is  a  prolongation  of  adolescence. 
Biologically  and  psychologically  we  are 
ready  to  take  up  responsibilities  at  20,  but 
as  it  is,  we're  extending  adolescence  to 
24,  25  and  26 .  . .  there  is  a  period  of 
violent  waiting.  The  physiological  and 
psychological  maturation  does  not  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  expectations  of  society 
which  requires  specialization,  therefore 
we  are  not  ready  to  earn  our  living" 

Where  people  once  got  married  at  21, 
the  average  age  is  now  25,  notes  Lagace. 
"This  waiting  exasperates  people;  at  some 
given  time  it  must  burst.  The  Panda, 
it's  necessary .  -  -  it's  a  letting  go  . .  .  it's 
not  the  students  who  are  crazy,  it's  the 


system.  This,  for  me,  is  the  source  of  the 
student's  loneliness." 

Though  many  students  experience  lone- 
hness,  there  is  a  great  reluctance  among 
them  to  admit  it.  There  is  the  widespread 
perception,  especially  among  male  stu- 
dents, that  to  speak  of  it  is  to  admit  a 
weakness  that  would  not  be  accepted 
by  the  competitive  system  they  live  in. 

"People  don't  like  to  admit  that  they're 
lonely;  it's  viewed  negatively."  says 
Chislett.  "But  1  can  tell  you  from  my  own 
experience  that  loneliness  does  come 
up  quite  often!' 

Last  year.  U  of  O's  Counselling  Serv- 
ice was  visited  by  almost  twice  as  many 
females  as  males  (543  compared  to  306). 
"It's  not  because  females  have  more 
problems;  but  it  might  be  that  they  are 
more  witling  to  seek  help  males  might 
see  it  as  a  stigma,  more  than  women." 

Doe  has  noticed  similar  tendencies  in 
his  counselling  work.  "It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  overcome  shyness  for  a  young 
male.  1  have  a  hunch  that  young  male 
students  show  more  loneliness  than  young 
female  students.  1  suspect  that  there's  a 
much  better  networking  of  communication 
for  women.  There  seems  to  be  quicker 
opportunity  to  build  friendships." 

Though  loneliness  is  difficult  to  deal 
with,  most  counsellors  agree  that  some 
forms  of  loneliness  are  beneficial  to  stu- 
dents. This  kind  of  solitude  initiates 
personal  reflection  which  eventually  en- 
gages the  maturing  process.  The  diffi- 
culties are  often  the  outcome  of  natural 
processes,  of  moving  to  another  city  on 
one's  own,  for  example.  It  becomes  a 
question  of  positive  adjustment. 

Yet  there  is  also  a  loneliness  that  is 
more  difficult  to  resolve— a  loneliness 
that  society  itself  nurtures.  Higher  educa- 
tion, the  stepping  stone  to  social  suc- 
cess, has  the  negadve  side  effect  of  isolating 
people  from  each  other  and  their  envi- 
ronment. This  isolation  is  part  of  our 
education,  and  is  driven  deeper  into  us 
during  our  years  at  university. 

There  is  a  loneliness  lurking  in  all  of 
us.  □ 
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CFS  faces  divisio 


I 


by  David  Wylynko 

With  its  next  national  conference 
just  a  week  away,  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students  (CFS) 
has  found  itself  at  the  centre  of  a  bitter 
dispute  among  Canadian  universities  over 
its  voting  structure  and  issue  related 
policies. 

The  controversy  threatens  to  paralyze 
the  federation's  growth,  and  as  a  result, 
it  has  embarked  on  a  crusade  to  sign  up 
new  members  and  keep  old  ones  from 
leaving. 

Increasing  its  membership  has  always 
been  a  centra!  CFS  concern:  throughout 
its  five-year  life,  post-secondary  institutions 
have  been  constantly  joining  and  drop- 
ping out,  usually  because  they  disagree 
with  how  the  federation  functions. 

But  now,  the  opposition  is  stronger 
than  ever,  so  much  so  that  some  univer- 
sities are  endorsing  the  idea  of  a  second 
"national"  student  organization. 

CFS  is  fighting  back.  Though  federa- 
tion chairperson  Tony  Macerollo  has 
said  he  won't  be  a  "travelling  salesman" 
for  the  organization,  he  has  nonetheless 
spent  the  last  month  touring  the  country, 
eliciting  pledges  of  loyalty  from  exis- 
ting members  and  urging  non-members  to 
consider  joining  CFS. 

In  addition  to  Macerollo's  campaign- 
ing, the  federation  has  recently  created 
a  membership  development  committee,  a 
sure  sign  of  its  concern  with  expansion. 

But  the  question  arises:  is  anyone 
buying? 

One  person  who's  not  even  browsing  is 
David  Oginsky,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta  Students'  Union.  A  former 
member  of  CFS,  U  of  A  is  the  driving 
force  behind  the  Canadian  University  Stu- 
dents' Executive  Council  (CusEC),  a 
new  student  organization  designed  to  go 
right  where  CFS  went  wrong. 

The  university's  break  with  CFS. 
Oginsky  explains,  is  over  the  cost  of 
being  a  member,  its  non-weighted  voting 
structure  (whereby  every  member  insti- 
tution gets  one  vote,  regardless  of  its 
size),  and  its  policy  of  addressing  inter- 
national and  non-educational  issues. 

Large  universities,  says  Oginsky,  don't 
want  to  pay  four  dollars  per  student 
(the  present  membership  fee)  to  have  only 
one  vote  on  motions  at  CFS  conferences. 
They  want  weighted  voting,  where  a 
school's  voting  power  is  related  to  how 
many  students  it  represents.  Also,  they 
don't  want  a  national  student  organiza- 
tion to  discuss  issues  "not  directly  related 
to  Canadian  students". 

As  for  CFS  services  such  as  the  Cana- 
dian University  Travel  Service  (Travel 
Cuts)  and  the  Student  Saver  Card,  big 
schools  don't  feel  these  benefits  com- 
pensate for  the  federation's  faults. 

The  result  has  been  a  clearly  drawn 
split  between  larger  universities,  usu- 
ally those  with  over  20.000  students  like 
U  of  A  (with  24.000),  and  considerably 
smaller  institutions,  which  make  up  most 
of  the  federation's  40-school  membership. 

An  exception  is  the  University  of 
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Ottawa,  which  is  one  of  CFS'  largest 
members.  Last  March,  U  of  0  voted  to 
join  CFS,  by  55  per  cent. 

The  U  of  0  Students'  Federation  (SFUO) 
has  defended  the  present  system  of  one 
school,  one  vote. 

"We  are  basically  against  weighted 
voting,  because  it  chokes  the  influence 
of  smaller  universities."  says  SFUO  Presi- 
dent Daniel  St.  Louis.  He  says  if  full 
representation  is  the  goal,  weighted  vot- 
ing will  only  alienate  small  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  controversy  over  CFS  policy  is 
more  difficult,  and  goes  back  as  far  as 
the  federation's  founding  conference.  Held 
at  Carleton  in  October  1981,  the  con- 
ference marked  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Association  of  Students'  Councils  (AOSC) 
and  the  National  Union  of  Students  (NUS). 

The  founding  members  numbered 
seven,  Carleton  included. 

The  new  body's  purpose  was  to  pro- 
vide a  stronger,  more  unified  body  to 
voice  student  concerns  at  the  federal  level. 
It  was  also  to  offer  a  range  of  student 
services. 

Problems  at  the  conference  began  when 
Tim  Rigby.  President  and  delegate  of 
the  University  of  Manitoba  Students'  Un- 
ion (UMSU)  protested  motions  con- 
demning human  rights  violations  and  anti- 
student  policies  in  Chile  and  El  Salvador. 

Rigby  argued  the  federation  didn't  know 
enough  about  issues  in  those  countries 
to  take  a  stand  on  them.  He  said  CFS 
shouldn't  hastily  pass  motions  that  would 
set  a  pattern  of  policies  for  years  to  come. 

The  Umsu  president  was  countered  by 
a  delegate  who  said  it  was  only  Rigby 
who  didn't  understand  the  issues.  The 
motions  were  carried,  and  the  U  of  M 
delegation  went  home,  never  to  return. 

U  of  M  wasn't  the  only  school  that 
didn't  like  CFS'  internationalist  bent.  In 
1983,  Carleton  delegate  Dan  Hayward 
criticized  CFS  for  taking  a  stand  on  the 
U.S.  invasion  of  Grenada  (see  box). 

Graham  Dowdell,  then  chairperson  of 
CFS'  central  coordinating  committee, 
responded  by  saying  CFS  members  should 
be  able  to  express  any  concern  at  the 
federation's  general  meetings. 


At  the  same  time,  the  federation's  mem- 
bership drive  was  taking  a  beating. 

In  March  1983,  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  the  country's  largest 
university  voted  61  per  cent  against  joining 
CFS.  Earlier,  the  University  of  Windsor, 
Brock  University  and  the  University  of 
Victoria  had  all  voted  against  joining, 
while  St.  Mary's  University,  a  founding 
member,  had  voted  70  per  cent  to  pull 
out. 

But  at  the  time,  then  CFS  chairperson, 
Brenda  Cote  was  saying  the  best  way  to 
^  interest  students  in  CFS  was  to  become 

0  more  militant,  not  less. 

°       The  federation  rebounded  in  January 

1  1984  when  the  University  of  Alberta 
^  joined. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  was  in  danger 
of  losing  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents (OFS).  Matt  Certosimo.  current  chair- 
person, says  OFS  had  agreed  to  unite 
with  CFS  and  become  CFS-Ontario  if  two- 
thirds  of  its  members  voted  to  join  CFS 
by  January  1985.  (At  the  time  the  two 
organizations  had  congruency  whereby 
joining  one  meant  joining  the  other  as 
well). 

By  September,  OFS  had  failed  to  reach 
the  two-thirds  majority,  and  had  decided 
to  split  from  CFS  altogether.  A  delegate 
from  the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
said  Ontario  universities  felt  CFS  was 
more  radical  than  they  wished  it  to  be. 
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Beth  OIley  Uien  CFS  chairperson,  feared 
a  "national  organization  without  Ontario 
(would)  go  down  the  tubes!' 

But  OFS  was  having  membership  prob- 
lems, as  well.  When  it  held  referenda  to 
raise  member  fees  from  $1.50  to  three 
dollars  per  student,  its  largest  member. 
University  of  Toronto,  voted  not  only  against 
the  fee  hike,  but  out  of  OFS  altogether. 

Iggy  Pitt,  current  president  of  U  of  T's 
Students'  Administrative  Council  (SAC), 
says  his  organization  left  OFS  for  the 
same  reasons  it  refused  to  join  CFS -its 
non-weighted  voting  structure,  because  it 
doesn't  let  a  delegate  reflect  the  num- 
ber of  students  s/he  represents,  and  its 
lack  of  concentration  on  student  issues. 

"Take  all  our  feelings  about  OFS  and 
multiply  by  two.  and  that's  how  we  felt 
about  CFS."  says  Pitt. 

"The  services  we'd  get  from  CFS  just 
aren't  worth  the  money.  It's  a  cash 
situation.  If  we  had  a  referendum,  we'd 
have  to  show  students  what  we'd  get 
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over  issues,  structure 


money,  some  benefits.  We  don't 
rh  benefit!' 

said  U  of  T  students  have  a  travel 
;  '(.|„se  to  campus,  and  insisted 
jiber  of  students  who  would  take 
jge  of  the  Student  Saver  program 
t  warrant  joining  the  federation, 
[he  political  side,  Pitt  says,  "The 
„f  CFS  are  often  similar  to  those 
incem  U  of  T  students.  We'll  lobby 

I  cuts  to  federal  funding  for  edu- 
We  just  don't  support  the  structure 
organization  or  the  concept" 

II  Pitt  says  U  of  T  will  want  no  part 
;ec,  either.  "It's  like  cutting  your 

,(f  to  spite  your  face.  With  two 
ffltions  it'll  be  divide  and  conquer!' 
sides,  educational  issues  are  "of  a 
icial  nature  anyway!' 
,e  discontent  that  was  to  lead  to  the 
sal  for  an  alternative  to  CFS  was 
at  the  spring,  1984  national  confer- 
jn  Edmonton. 

the  plenary  session  (when  all  dele- 
come  together),  U  of  A  proposed 
ion  for  a  weighted  voting  scheme, 
notion  was  soundly  defeated, 
year  later,  U  of  A  voted  to  pull  out 
IS.  Oginsky  says  the  failed  motion 
eighted  voting,  as  well  as  the  federa- 
;  emphasis  on  non-educational  mat- 
were  the  central  factors  in  the  school's 
lion  to  pull  out. 

I  think  any  university  needs  a  national 


stronger  than 
liversities  are 
a  of  a  second 
[Qtion. 


e.  The  U  of  A  is  no  different,"  he 
i.  However,  "we  believe  council  should 
devote  time  to  international  issues, 
te  are  groups  on  campus'for  that.  We 
t  to  concentrate  on  the  quality  of  ^ 
ation,  funding,  and  accessibility!' 
riiis  summer  CuSEC  organizers  shifted 
high  gear,  coming  out  with  a  white 
■r  in  July  stating  the  council's  pur- 
•■■  Of  four  points,  its  key  goal  was  to 
nocratically  formulate  and  proclaim 
the  expression  of  Student  Will  with 
'ect  to  educational  matters!' 
On  a  seemingly  bitter  note,  the  authors 
:iared  the  U  of  A  "has  often  been  a 
of  the  failed  efforts  to  forge  an  effec- 
"ational  student  voice  and  as  such, 
'  that  it  is  in  a  position  to  work  with 
1"  major  universities  in  Canada  to 
1  anew  this  most  important  task!' 
'ginsky  says  so  far,  the  University  of 
3ry,  the  University  of  Manitoba, 
University  of  Victoria  and  Simon  Fraser 
'ersity  have  all  shown  interest  in 


the  new  organization.  The  last  two  are 
still  members  of  CFS. 

On  July  28,  the  U  of  A  Students' 
Union  and  its  equivalent  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia  published  jointly 
CusEC's  constitution. 

(Ironically,  it  was  the  same  date  that 
an  international  student  conference,  to 
which  CFS  was  invited,  began  in  El 
Salvador.  CFS  delegates  were  unable  to 
attend  the  conference  after  being  denied 
visas  by  the  El  Salvador  government.) 

In  the  constitution,  CusEC  declared  it 
would  take  no  political  stands,  but  would 
discuss  only  educational  issues  important 
to  Canadian  students.  Passing  a  motion 
would  depend  on  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
member  institutions,  whose  membership 
fees  would  be  set  at  what  the  school's  own 
student  council  determined  it  could  pay. 

Also,  the  council's  membership  would 
be  open  only  to  schools  with  over  7,000 
full-time  students  and  the  Council's  founding 
conference  was  scheduled  for  mid- 
November  in  Winnipeg. 

CusEC  is  already  competing  head-to- 
head  with  CFS. 

At  a  conference  on  coalitions  at  the 
University  of  Winnipeg  last  August, 
Umsu  Director  of  Communications  Allen 
Poutanen  blasted  CFS  for  structural 
defects  and  weak  representation,  and  in- 
vited universities  to  attend  CuSEC's- 
November  conference. 

"We  do  not  see  the  structure  of  CFS  as 
acceptable,"  he  said.  "The  cost  to  our 
students'  union  would  be  four  dollars  a 
student.  We  would  pay  approximately 
80,000  dollars  to  CFS  and  in  return  we 
receive  one  vote.  We  do  not  see  this  as 
representative  of  the  large  population  that 
our  union  holds!' 

Poutanen  also  ridiculed  the  concept  of 
a  truly  national  students'  organization. 
"Many  of  Canada's  larger  universities  have 
not  been  members  of  the  CFS  or  have 
dropped  out.  Thus,  a  unified  voice  is  not 
attainable.  The  entire  notion  of  univer- 
sity students  across  the  nation  banding 
together  has  been  severed!' 

Poutanen  went  on  to  discuss  the  con- 
cept for  CuSEC.  As  though  slapping 
CFS  in  the  face,  he  said  "the  formation  ot 


a  strong  coalition  of  students  is  still  in 
an  immature  stage,  but  through  the  fore- 
sight and  ambitions  of  the  leaders,  we 
may  soon  see  an  effective  political  force  of 
university  students  across  Canada!' 

But  Carolyn  Krebs,  President  of  the 
University  of  Winnipeg  Students'  Asso- 
ciation, a  founding  member  of  CFS,  stood 
up  to  defend  the  federation. 

She  insisted  each  member  institution 
should  have  just  one  vote,  and  criticized 
the  concept  of  CuSEC,  which  she  said 
"excludes  small  and  medium  sized  uni- 
versities like  our  own!'  She  called  it  elitist, 
and  argued  that  for  any  national  stu- 
dent organization  to  be  effective  it  must 
have  input  for  all  sized  institutions,  not 
merely  large  ones. 

More  recently,  Krebs  has  maintained  a 
strong  stand  on  non-educational  and 
international  issues.  She  said  the  U  of  W 
is  in  favor  of  debating  "any  issues  that 
come  to  the  floor. 

"We  believe  all  issues  are  educational 
issues."she  said,  citing  the  plight  of 
students  in  El  Salvador  as  an  example. 
"We  must  think  of  solidarity  among 
schools.  The  issues  are  so  limited,  why 
not  allow  them  to  be  discussed?" 

Macerollo,  meanwhile,  remains  unim- 
pressed with  CuSEC.  "It's  not  that  big  a 
deal  if  three  schools  form  together  and 
call  themselves  a  national  organization. 
1  dare  them  to  go  side  by  side  with  us  to 
the  federal  government,  both  saying 
we're  national  organizations,  and  we'll  see 
what  the  response  is  like!' 

On  an  active  note,  Macerollo  says  that 
while  he  thinks  schools  will  join  CFS 
when  they  think  the  federation  can  ser- 
vice them,  he  is  trying  to  speed  up  the 
process  of  winning  that  approval. 

Macerollo  apparently  had  that  in  mind 
when  he  met  separately  with  Oginsky 
and  Mark  Rogers,  current  UMSU  presi- 
dent, this  month. 

After  the  meeting,  Rogers  declared 
Macerollo  was  "a  hell  of  a  good  sales- 
man!' Yet  when  asked  if  his  students' 
union's  position  on  CFS  would  alter 
any  he  replied  firmly,  "No  way!'  As  to 
joining  CusEC,  he  said,  "If  the  price  is 
right,  we'll  consider  it!' 

CFS  supporters,  meanwhile,  are  looking 
to  see  how  they  can  improve  their  fed- 
eration. Krebs  says  CFS  is  "trying  to  open 
up  a  little  more,  to  study  why  non- 
members  aren't  members.  I  hope  the  gen- 
eral meeting  will  be  able  to  address  this 
matter!' 

But  whether  or  not  the  CFS  November 
conference  in  Ottawa  addresses  the  prob- 
lem the  evidence  suggests  it  can't  be 
solved.  Either  way  the  federation  goes, 
weighted  voting  or  non-weighted  voting, 
student  issues  only  or  all  issues,  some- 
body loses.  And  that  means  CFS  loses. 
Yet  neither  does  the  "elitist"  CusEC 
seem  to  be  the  answer,  limiting  itself  from 
the  outset. 

With  a  compromise  between  the  two 
groups  looking  doubtful,  a  factional  na- 
tional student  movement  may  be  the  way 
of  the  future  for  Canadian  universities.  □ 


Carleton  in 
CFS:  reforming 
from  within 


Although  Carleton  is  a  founding  and 
continuing  member  of  CFS,  it 
has  consistently  criticized  the  fed- 
eration for  its  habit  of  addressing  non- 
student  issues. 

In  1982,  at  a  session  of  the  Ontario 
Progressive  Conservative  Campus  As- 
sociation (OPCCA)  at  Carleton,  participants 
criticized  then  CFS  chairperson  Brenda 
Cote  for  CFS  involvement  in  "non  student 
issues,"  such  as  the  civil  war  in  El 
Salvador  and  disarmament. 

OPCCA  then  decided  opposing  CFS 
would  become  club  policy. 

And  in  November  1983.  it  was  Cusa's 
turn  to  attack  CFS'  issues  policy  At  the 
CFS  general  conference,  Carieton  delegate 
Dan  Hayward  opposed  a  motion  con- 
demning the  U.S.  invasion  of  Grenada.  He 
said  taking  a  stand  on  the  issue  would 
"alienate  a  lot  of  students"  and  was  con- 
cerned about  CFS  passing  motions  that 
went  against  the  wishes  of  "a  large  num- 
ber of  Canadian  students!'  He  added  he 
felt  a  great  many  paying  members  of  CFS 
tliought  it  spent  too  much  time  on  non- 
educational  issues. 

In  the  spring  of  1985,  CusA  debated 
heavily  the  question  of  weighted  voting 
and  non-student  issues  in  anticipation  of 
the  upcoming  CFS  conference  in  Halifax. 

Tony  Macerollo,  then  Cusa  president, 
argued  against  discussing  non-student 
issues.  He  said  debating  such  matters  as 
Canadian  membership  in  NATO  would 
be  senseless  because  no  one  would  care 
about  the  federation's  opinion  anyway 

At  the  conference,  a  motion  on  weighted 
voting  was  defeated  with  little  debate, 
and  about  40  "non-student"  issues  were 
set  on  the  conference  agenda. 

In  the  fall  of  last  year,  controversy 
over  CFS  arose  again  at  Carieton.  Then 
Arts  and  Social  Sciences  rep  Doug 
Eastwood  argued  the  university's  lob- 
bying efforts  should  be  concentrated  at 
the  provincial  level.  He  said  the  ser- 
vices offered  by  CFS  were  nothing  that 
OFS  couldn't  provide. 

Macerollo  disagreed.  He  said  people 
shouldn't  look  on  CFS  in  terms  of  a 
cost-benefit  analysis,  because  political 
effectiveness  cannot  be  determined  in 
terms  of  money.  He  stressed  "membership 
is  everything.  If  there  is  a  solid  mem- 
bership, there  will  be  better  effectiveness!' 

A  few  months  later,  Macerollo  was 
elected  chairperson  of  CFS,  and  found 
he  had  to  convince  not  just  Carleton  but 
the  entire  country  of  the  importance  of 
solid  membership  in  a  students'  movemeiO 
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Suddenly,  there's  a  battle  for  first 


by  Fred  Rinne  and  Grant  Campbell 

It  wasn't  much  of  a  post-game  party  at 
Oliver's  last  Saturday  night. 

After  three  consecutive  Panda  wins  and 
three  consecutive  booming  parties,  Pedro 
no  longer  lives  at  Carleton. 

In  what  could  be  considered  the  upset  of 
the  year,  (at  least  east  of  Calgary),  the 
Ottawa  Gee-Gees  edged  the  Ravens  30-29 
in  the  32nd  Panda  Game  before  over  16,000 
fans  at  Lansdowne  Park. 

Now  the  Ravens  have  to  go  into  Kingston 
this  weekend  and  defeat  the  much-improved 
Golden  Gaels,  who  crushed  Concordia  69-14 
on  Saturday,  in  order  to  gain  first  place  in 
the  0-QIFC. 

Before  the  Panda  Game,  there  was  talk 
of  an  undefeated  season.  Not  anymore. 

Raven  head  coach  Ace  Powell  said  his 
team  had  no  momentum  or  execution  in  the 
game  and  he  praised  the  Gee-Gees,  whom 
he  said  wanted  the  game  more  than  his 
squad. 

The  unranked  Gee-Gees  can  still  qual- 
fy  for  the  fourth  and  final  playoff  position  in 
the  0-QIFC  if  they  defeat  Concordia  this 
Saturday.  Carleton's  ranking  of  third  in 
Canada  will  disappear  after  the  Panda  loss. 
The  fourth  quarter  decided  the  game. 
Ottawa  running  back  Dave  Waterhouse 
exploded  for  an  83-yard  touchdown  romp 
down  the  sidelines  that  broke  a  22-22  tie 
and  put  the  Gee-Gees  back  in  the  lead  by 
seven. 

The  Ravens  then  were  called  for  un- 
necessary roughness  on  the  convert  and 
allowed  the  Gee-Gees  to  kick  off  from  the 
Carleton  50-yard  line. 

Graeme  Baird  responded  by  booting  the 
ball  into  the  end  zone  for  a  single  to  make 


One  of  severe  tumovcfs  in  last  Saturday's  game-Demetre  Lianos  (19)  and  Bob  Forest  (65)  scnmMe  for  the  ball. 

the  score  30-22. 

But  the  Ravens  weren't  finished. 

Five  quick  first  downs  moved  the  ball 
deep  into  Ottawa  territory  and  fullback 
Mark  Skidmore  rambled  in  for  a  touchdown 
from  12  yards  out.  The  Ravens  then  went 
for  a  two-point  conversion  but  fumbled  the 


football  on  the  five-yard  line. 

Trailing  by  two  points  with  just  over  two 
minutes  left  on  the  clock,  Pierre  Plante 
fumbled  the  ensuing  kickoff  and  the  Raven 
faithful  went  wild  as  the  favorites  prepared 
to  pull  out  the  victory. 

But  Jeff  Morris  missed  a  27-yard  field 


goal  attempt  with  2:10  to  go  and  the  Gee- 
Gees  gave  up  a  single,  making  one  point  the 
final  margin  of  victory. 

The  Ravens  never  led  during  the  game 
and  were  penalized  14  times,  something 
uncharacteristic  of  the  Ravens  so  far  this 
year. 

Ottawa  jumped  into  a  quick  7-0  lead  in 
the  first  quarter  on  a  21 -yard  mn  by  Gavin 
MacDougall.  Skidmore  tied  the  score  on  a 
one-yard  plunge  in  the  second  quarter  but 
shortly  after  that  Ottawa  running  back  Dave 
Carscadden  rambled  four  yards. 

The  Gee-Gees  then  went  to  the  air  as 
quarterback  Graeme  Baird  hooked  up  with 
wide  receiver  Dwayne  McLeod  for  a  43-yard 
bomb. 

After  an  Ottawa  single.  Raven  starting 
quarterback  found  reserve  running  back 
Mike  Shearon  for  a  37-yard  score  that  left 
the  Ravens  down  by  eight.  22-14  at  halftime, 

A  Morris  single  and  a  32-yard  fumble 
return  by  Frank  BastianetH  tied  the  score 
before  the  fourth  quarter  madness. 

As  for  the  Ravens'  offence,  tailback 
Mark  Brown  had  his  best  game  of  the  year 
;  as  he  carried  the  ball  21  times  for  179 
yards.  Skidmore  picked  up  57  yards  on  the 
:  ground. 

The  Gee-Gees  passing  attack  was  ex- 
I  ceptional  during  the  game  as  Baird  passed 
'  for  124  yards  and  completed  seven  of  15 
passes  for  one  touchdown  and  one 
interception. 

Mustafa  Ali,  one  of  the  Ravens'  defen 
sive  backs,  said  the  team  has  a  tough  game 
against  Queen's  ahead  this  weekend. 

"We  just  couldn't  get  things  going  to- 
day," he  said.  "Maybe  it's  for  the  best  but 
we  still  have  to  prove  we  are  the  best  this 
weekend  in  Kingston!'  □ 


RANT  'N'  RAVEN 


by  Grant  Campbell 

So  Pedro  the  panda  will  now  be  taking 
up  residence  at  Ottawa  U  again. 
Big  deal. 

Granted,  losing  the  Panda  game  by  one 
point  (30-29)  is  a  big  blow  to  the  Raven 
football  players,  its  coaches  and  its  enthusi- 
astic fans.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  win  for 
Ottawa  U  is  probably  the  biggest  thing  to 
happen  to  its  program  in  the  the  last  few 
years. 

Losing  the  Panda  game  is  not  that  bad. 
Really. 

Several  students  in  the  funeral  proces- 
sion, which  made  its  way  silently  back  to 
Carleton  along  a  closed  Colonel  By  Drive, 
muttered  about  the  Ravens'  loss. 

"How  could  they  lose  to  Ottawa  U?.  ,We 
should  have  won  the  game .  .  .  Now  what 
will  we  be  ranked?"  Comments  like  these 
were  all  part  of  the  general  conversation. 

Everybody  felt  crushed,  defeated.  It 
seemed  losing  the  Panda  Game,  THE  GAME, 
meant  the  Ravens  are  doomed  in  the  rest  of 
the  football  season. 

Wrong. 

Think  about  it.  Compare  Carleton's  win 
over  Bishop's  the  week  before  to  this  loss  to 
Ottawa  U. 

Both  the  Ravens  and  the  Gaiters  came 
into  the  game,  last  week,  undefeated  in 
O-QIFC  play  and  ranked  fourth  and  fifth  in 
the  country  The  game  turned  into  a  rout 
with  the  Ravens  winning  53-22. 

So  last  Saturday,  the  team  was  probably 
still  on  an  incredible  high  (natural,  of  course) 
after  meeting  its  greatest  challenge,  its 
most  formidable  opponent  of  the  year,  and 
steamrolling  over  it. 

Keeping  that  in  mind,  and  remembering 
that  any  team  (not  just  in  football)  usually 
follows  a  big  win  with  something  of  a 
letdown,  it's  not  that  surprising  that  Ottawa 
took  possession  of  Pedro. 


And  losing  the  Panda  game,  no  matter 
how  much  it  hurts  Carleton's  pride,  is  a  lot 
better  than  losing  to  Bishop's. 

If  the  Ravens  had  lost  to  the  Gaiters, 
where  would  their  level  of  confidence  be? 
They'd  be  wondering  about  their  ability  as 
a  football  team  and  if  they  had  the  right 
stuff  to  win  the  O-QlFC,  let  alone  the  Vanier 
Cup. 

Losing  to  Ottawa  means  losing  face. 
Losing  to  Bishop's  would  have  meant  losing 
confidence. 

A  lot  of  people  mil  be  pointing  fingers  at 
certain  Raven  players,  but  the  fact  is  Ottawa 
simply  outplayed  Carleton. 

The  reasons?  The  Gees  Gees  were  cer- 
tainly more  hungry  for  the  win  and  wanted 
to  avenge  an  embarrassing  loss  to  their 
cross-town  rivals  earlier  in  the  year. 

Another  reason  could  have  been  Ottawa's 
ability  to  capitalize  on  Carleton's  letdown. 
And  a  third  was  Carleton's  overconfidence. 

No  matter  what  the  players  or  coaches 
say,  you  know  it's  pretty  hard  to  get  pumped 
for  a  game  when  you  have  (a  I  destroyed  the 
only  other  undefeated  team  in  the  league 
and  (b)  destroyed  the  cross-town  rivals  ear- 
lier in  the  year  at  home. 

You  know,  losing  the  Panda  game  could 
be  the  best  thing  for  the  Ravens  as  they 
move  closer  and  closer  to  the  playoffs. 

It  could  bring  them  back  to  earth  and 
they  might  realize  a  lot  more  hard  work  is 
needed  if  they  are  to  defeat  Queen's  this 
weekend,  as  well  as  win  the  O-QIFC. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Golden  Gaels 
have  become  a  much  more  respectable  team 
since  they  were  here  for  Baldachin  and, 
with  it  coinciding  with  homecoming  week- 
end in  Kingston,  they'll  be  primed  for  the 
game.  The  Ravens  will  have  to  be  ready. 

I'm  not  a  fan  of  a  team  that  goes  un- 
defeated through  a  regular  season  in  any 
sport  Somehow,  that  undefeated  team  usu- 
ally gets  knocked  off  in  the  playoffs  (the 


1972  Miami  Dolphins  are  an  exception, 
hey.  even  the  Chicago  Bears  lost  a  game  last 
season),  so  I'm  glad  the  Ravens  have  got 
their  loss  out  of  the  way 

The  Ravens  certainly  aren't  like  the 
Dolphins  or  Bears,  but  they  are  the  best 


team  in  the  O-QIFC  and  one  loss  shouldn't 
affect  their  drive  for  a  championship  if  they 
learn  from  it. 

After  all.  what  happened  to  the  Ravens 
last  Saturday  has  happened  to  all  good 
football  teams  with  few  exceptions.  □ 
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Mark  Brown:  Meditation  is 
the  key  in  his  running  success 


Raven  tailback  Marie  Brown  keeps  ninning.  

by  Chris  Johnson 

It's  almost  game  time. 

Muscles  tighten  and  stomachs  turn. 
Ankles  taped,  knee  pads  fastened,  the  foot- 
ball Ravens  are  getting  pysched.  Anxious 
players  are  twitching  about  In  the  dressing 
room.  Some  are  stretching  their  legs,  others 
their  vocal  cords  as  tension  fills  the  air. 

In  one  corner  of  the  dressing  room  sits 
one  of  the  league's  most  exciting  players, 
tailback  Mark  Brown.  He  is  meditating. 

A  dazzling  and  explosive  runner  on  the 
field,  Brown  is  in  a  peaceful  state.  He  sits 
placidly  by  his  locker,  head  down,  eyes 
closed,  relaxed. 

The  game  won't  start  for  30  minutes, 
but  it's  already  being  played  inside  his 
head. 

"I'm  seeing  myself  in  action,  picking 
holes  and  making  moves  around  the  de- 
fence," says  Brown. 

"When  I'm  on  the  field,  it's  almost  like 
I've  seen  every  play  before.  It  makes  me 
more  alert,  more  confident.  I  know  exactly 
what  I'm  going  to  do." 

It's  called  "mental  imaging"  by  psycho- 
logists. The  technique  helps  Brown  react 
"instinctively",  as  football  experts  say,  to 
avoid  tacklers. 

Says  Carleton  pyschology  professor  P.A. 
Fried,  "mental  imaging  involves  the  athlete 
mentally  rehearsing  the  situation,  giving 
him  or  her  a  pre-planned  mode  of  operation!' 

Sometimes  when  meditating  before  a 
game  he  won't  move  for  15  minutes,  he 
says.  "At  first,  the  other  guys  would  joke 
around  and  tap  me,  wondering  what's  going 
on.  Now  they  just  leave  me  alone." 

"I  just  try  to  ignore  everything  around 
me  and  relax,  slowing  my  heartbeat,  and 
making  my  mind  blank.  Being  calm  helps 
me  to  think  clearly  and  execute.  It  looks  like 
I've  fallen  asleep." 

Brown  certainly  hasn't  been  asleep  on 
the  field  this  year.  After  being  named  Cana- 
dian Inter-university  Athletic  Union  (CIAU) 
rookie  of  the  year  last  season.  Brown  has 
improved  to  the  point  where  he  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  tailbacks  in  the  country. 

He  is  currently  the  second  leading  rusher 
in  Canada  and  the  leader  in  the  Ontario- 
Quebec  Intercollegiate  Football  Conference 
(0-QIFC)  with  829  yards  on  94  carries  for  a 
whopping  8.8  average  per  carry. 

Brown  has  scored  four  touchdowns  dur- 
ing the  regular  season,  as  well  as  rushing 
for  more  than  100  yards  in  all  six  league 
games  and  one  pre  season  game. 

"As  far  as  being  able  to  run  on  the  pitch 
or  on  the  option,  he's  in  his  own  world  in  this 
conference,"  says  Ottawa  Gee  Gee  head 


coach  Jim  Daley,  who  lost  the  recruiting 
battle  over  Brown  to  Ravens'  coach  Ace 
Powell. 

"He's  given  Carleton  a  whole  new  di- 
mension, an  instant  break-away  threat!' 

Teammates  and  opponents  have  com- 
pared him  to  Tony  Dorset!  and  Marcus 
Allen  (Brown's  idol),  not  only  for  his  size 
(he's  listed  at  5'9".  170  pounds)  but  for  his 
acceleration  and  deceptive  moves.  He  runs 
the  40-yard  dash  in  4.6  seconds  and,  with  a 
vertical  leap  of  31  inches  (he  can  dunk  a 
basketball),  he's  able  toi  dive  over  the  de- 
fence on  goal-line  situations. 

"He's  got  great  instincts,  he  reads  blocks 
and  anticipates  pursuit  so  well,"  says  Daley. 

"He's  really  shifty,"  adds  Ravens' 
noseguard  John  Hurley.  "If  the  hole  is  open, 
he's  gone.  It  feels  like  the  wind  going  by!' 

Says  Powell,  "he's  not  a  punishing  run- 
ner, but  is  very  elusive.  He's  got  a  great 
ability  to  change  direction  and  move  laterally 
without  breaking  stride!' 

Growing  up  in  Nepean,  Brown  says  he 
had  an  athletic  family.  His  father,  originally 
from  Jamaica,  was  a  boxer  and  encouraged 
Mark  and  his  two  brothers  to  go  into  soccer 
or  track. 

"I  refused  to  play  soccer  though,"  he 
says.  "I  wanted  to  play  football  with  my 
older  brother  and  his  friends!' 

However,  after  his  first  full-equipment 
practice  when  he  was  eight.  Brown  says  he 
didn't  think  he  would  ever  make  it  as  a 
running  back. 

"I  got  knocked  down  for  about  10  or  15 
minutes,  it  was  the  worst  hit  I've  ever  felt.  I 
was  small  and  I  tried  to  jump  over  the 
defenders  during  a  drill,  but  I  got  hit  in  the 
back!' 

He  says  his  coaches  figured  he  was  too 
small  for  running  back  and  moved  him  to 
flanker. 

But  by  age  10  he  was  moved  to  running 
back  again.  "I  used  to  get  discouraged  a  lot 
because  of  my  size  when  I  was  younger,  but 
I  figured  that  as  long  as  I  stayed  healthy,  1 
could  play  the  position!' 

He  says  being  small  gives  him  an  advan- 
tage because  tacklers  can't  easily  see  him  in 
behind  his  blockers. 

Brown  starred  on  Woodsworth  High 
School's  football  team,  helping  them  win 
the  city  championship  in  grades  10  and  11 
and  to  reach  the  Carleton  Board  finals  in 
grade  13. 

~  In  the  all-stargameforgraduating  players, 
he  ran  for  over  200  yards  in  front  of  the 
university  scouts. 

His  graduating  class  voted  him  the  guy 
with  the  nicest  personality. 

He  says  he  chose  Carleton  over  U  of  0 
because  he  liked  Carieton's  "run  and  shoot" 
offense. 

An  injury  to  Clark  Oliver  early  last  year, 
gave  Brown,  who  studies  arts  and  would 
like  to  major  in  political  science  or  law,  an 
opportunity  to  start  as  a  freshman. 

He  says  he  began  meditating  before 
games  in  high  school,  and  has  become  more 
devoted  to  it  at  Carieton,  doing  it  before 
every  game  and  during  halftime. 

"It's  sort  of  a  superstition,  much  like 
guys  wearing  two  different  socks  on  game 
day,"  he  says. 

Though  far  from  having  the  mental 
control  acquired  through  meditation  by  ka- 
rate experts  of  the  Zen  Buddhist  tradition. 
Brown  says  mental  power  is  very  important 
to  him  as  a  running  back—  a  position  more 
susceptible  to  injury  than  most. 

"1  can't  think  that  I'm  going  to  get  nailed 
out  there,  or  1  will  get  nailed.  I've  seen  other 
running  backs  who  are  quick  and  have  good 
moves,  but  they  hesitate  in  the  hole.  I  don't 
have  any  doubts  about  where  I'm  going  to 
go.  I  just  react.  For  me,  running  feels  like  a 
reflex  action!'  ^ 


WANTED 
COURSE  GUIDE  ASSISTANT 

•  must  have  experience  coordinating  large  groups  of  people 

•  must  have  ability  to  compile  large  amounts  of  information 

•  must  have  good  writing  and  interpersonal  skills 

•  must  be  able  to  type  50  wpm 

•  must  be  organized 

^        Salary  $4.35/hr,  approx.  10  hrs  per  week. 
APPLICATION  DEADLINE:  OCT.  30 
FOR  MORE  INFO  CONTACT  DIANNE  DOUGLAS 
at  564-4380,  OR  COME  TO  RM.  401  UNICENTRE 


PROCRASTINATION 
WORKSHOP 

Speaker:  Margaret  Delicate, 
University  Counselling  Services 

O      Friday  October  31,  1:30  p.m. 
Room  505  Unicentre 

CARLETON  ASSOCIATION  OF  MATURE  STUDENTS 
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ird  Floor  Uezzaninf.  unicenrre  BIdg ,  Car'eton  umversitv,  Colonel  By  Drive,  Ottawa  K1S  586  56<i-27i9 


Faculty- 


of  Education 

The  Faculty  of  Education  at  Niplssing  University  College 
Is  a  limited  enrolment  program  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  the  realities  of  the  classroom.  Our  core 
program,  in  addition  to  prescribed  ministry  compulsory 
subjects  Includes  art.  music,  physical  education  and 
computers  in  the  classroom.  Our  small  class  size  of 
approximately  35  students  ensures  personal  attention 
from  professors. 


Yes 
□ 


I  would  like  lo  learn  more  aboul  the  one-yeai 
second  degree  program  leading  to  a  Bachelor 
ot  Education  and  Oniario  Teacher's  Certilicale. 


I  would  like  Informallon  on  the  program  options 
Yes         oi  "Education  of  Nallve  Children",  "Second 
I    I         Language  Teaching :  French",  or  "Religious 
—  Education  in  Ihe  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools" 


□ 


I  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  Carl 

Sanders  Scholarships  and  the  Teach  North  Awards- 


Yes 

□ 


I  would  like  mofe  information  on  your  290  ha  (720  acre) 
campus,  nalore  Uails.  groomed  cross-counlrv 
ski  trails,  lake  and  modern  lownhouse  residences. 


For  more  information  write  to  the  Registrar's  Office  at : 

|OP  Nipissing 

University  College 

^    Affiliated  with  Laurentian  University 


Box  S002,  Norlh  Bay,  Ontario  PlB  8L7  (705)474  3450  I  »00  461  1673 
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Soccer  Ravens  in  battle  for  first  place 


by  Cynthia  Kent 

A  win  and  a  loss  last  weekend  for  the 
Carleton  Ravens  soccer  team  has  broken 
the  team's  undefeated  string  of  ten  games. 

The  Ravens  defeated  Trent  for  the  sec- 
ond time  this  year  Saturday  at  Raven  Field, 
but  were  upset  2-1  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  Blues  on  Sunday. 

That  leaves  Carleton's  record  at  6-1-4 
with  one  week  to  go  in  the  regular  season. 
Carleton  hosts  York  in  a  make-up  game  this 
Saturday. 

Carleton's  head  coach,  Bill  Thomson, 
said  his  team  will  definitely  make  the  playoffs 
again  this  year.  But  he  added  the  team  is 
anxious  to  play  at  home,  so  it's  important  for 
the  team  to  win  its  final  game- 
Final  standings  in  the  eastern  division  of 
the  league  won't  be  known  until  this  week- 
end but  the  Ravens  are  currently  battling 
for  first  place  with  Laurentian,  a  team  they 
defeated  two  weeks  ago  in  Sudbury. 

In  the  game  against  Trent,  John  Vidovich 
scored  the  Ravens  only  goal  on  a  comer 
kick  early  in  the  first  half. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  game.  Trent 
appeared  to  tie  the  game  on  a  direct  kick 
from  in  front  of  the  goal.  But  because  Trent 
had  only  been  awarded  an  indirect  kick, 
which  means  two  players  must  touch  the 
ball,  the  goal  was  disallowed. 

Goaltending  was  split  in  the  game  by 
starter  Jim  Armstrong  and  reserve  Jimmy 
Avgeros. 

In  the  2-1  loss  to  Toronto  on  Sunday  at 
Raven  Field,  the  Ravens  opened  the  scoring 
in  the  first  half  on  a  goal  by  Mike  Lanos. 
The  Blues  then  came  back  to  tie  the  score 
on  a  goal  from  Tom  Soa  before  the  half. 

After  the  intemnission,  Mark  Purdy  scored 
the  winning  goal. 

Carleton's  Sean  Holmes  said  he  thought 
the  Ravens  played  a  good  game  against 
Toronto  and  said  he  wasn't  worried  about 
the  team's  first  loss  of  the  season. 

"We  were  a  bit  unlucky,  but  we  outplayed 
them,"  he  said,  adding,  "It's  good  to  go  into 
the  playoffs  knowing  we  can  beat  them." 

Thomson  said  he  was  not  upset  with  the 
team's  play  Sunday.  He  said  it  was  unfortu- 
nate the  strikers  couldn't  score  on  several 
comer  kicks  they  took.  □ 


The  Raven  soccer  team  lost  its  first  game  last  weekend,2-l  to  Toronio,  but  defeated  Trent  the  day  before. 


Robins  end  their  first  soccer  season 


by  Grant  Campbell 

In  most  cases,  a  one-win  season  would 
not  be  considered  a  success. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Carleton  Robins 
women's  soccer  team,  one  win  in  its  first 
season  of  competition  was  a  big  success, 
according  to  the  team's  head  coach,  David 
Kent. 

"I  think  we  had  an  outstanding  year," 
Kent  said.  "The  nucleus  is  there  for  us  to  be 
competitive  in  the  future  and  in  about  five 
or  six  years,  we  should  be  comparable  to  the 
Ravens  soccer  team." 

The  Robins,  who  will  be  granted  varsity 
status  next  year,  finished  the  year  at  1-3-2. 
The  team  won  its  first  game  last  week  with 
a  5-2  win  at  Trent  before  losing  a  tough  2-0 
game  to  Concordia  last  Sunday  in  Montreal. 

Against  Trent,  the  Robins  were  tied  M 
at  the  break  before  Trent  jumped  into  a 
quick  lead  at  the  start  of  the  second  half. 

But  in  the  last  40  minutes,  Carleton 
came  alive  to  score  four  goals,  to  bring  their 
total  to  five.  Judith  Jarrette  and  Trish  Whit- 
ing led  the  team  with  two  goals  each,  while 
Siobham  Dinsmore  scored  one. 

"We  outshot  them  (Trent)  15-5  in  the 
game  and  basically  controlled  the  field," 
Kent  said.  "The  field  conditions  (in  Peter- 
borough) were  very  poor  and  that  led  to 


them  scoring  the  first  goal,"  Kent  said. 

Against  Concordia,  the  team  was  the 
victim  of  poor  refereeing,  said  Kent.  "The 
game  was  refereed  by  a  player  from  the 
varsity  (Concordia)  men's  team  and  there 
were  no  line  judges!' 

He  said  the  game  "got  out  of  hand" 
because  the  referee  was  missing  several 
calls.  "Concordia's  second  goal  was  the 
result  of  a  hand  ball  which  he  didn't  see,  but 
he  did  call  back  two  other  goals  because  of 
hand  balls." 

Kent  said  because  there  were  no  line 
judges,  the  referee  had  difficulty  control- 
ling the  game. 

"Maybe  they  thought  that  just  because 
we  were  a  soccer  club  (not  a  varsity  team) 
that  we  didn't  deserve  to  have  decent  refe- 
reeing," he  said. 

Even  though  the  season  ended  on  a  sour 
note,  Kent  said  the  Robins  were  competi- 
tive. "Except  for  the  McGill  game  (played 
on  wet  Astroturf),  we  were  in  every  game. 
I'd  say  York  and  Queen's  were  the  only  two 
teams  that  were  really  better  than  we  were. 
Toronto  and  McGill  were  about  even  with 
us  and  we  are  definitely  better  than  Ryerson 
and  Concordia!' 

Kent  said  he  is  optimistic  about  next 
year  because  18  of  the  23  roster  players  will 
be  returning.  He  said  he  also  managed  to 


recruit  two  CEGEP  players  from  Quebec. 

"We  also  should  have  about  five  per  cent 
more  people  out  for  tryouts  next  year  be- 


cause the  term  'varsity  soccer  team'  means 
a  lot  more  than  'soccer  club'!'  □ 


Robins  volleyball  has  rough  time  at 
Brock  tournament-  lose  five  games 


by  Mark  Sajatovich 

The  Carleton  Robins  volleyball  team 
finished  a  disappointing  last  at  the  Brock 
Invitational  Tournament  in  St.  Catharines 
last  weekend. 

The  Robins  were  compefing  against 
teams  from  the  University  of  Toronto,  Wes- 
tern, Guelph,  and  Brock.  Carleton  lost  all 
five  of  its  games. 

Even  with  this  slow  start,  coach  Claude 
Lapre  said  brighter  results  are  expected  in 
the  future.  "We  have  an  inexperienced  young 
team  this  year,  with  only  two  of  our  veterans 
returning,"  he  said. 

"But  we  now  have  added  an  extra  prac- 
tice time,  and  we  hope  to  become  stronger 
defensively,  especially  devoting  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  the  area  of  ball  control. 

"One  of  our  goals  this  year  is  to  improve 
enough  to  take  fourth  place,  and  make  it 
into  the  playoffs,"  Lapre  said. 

It  won't  be  easy  for  the  Robins  or  for 


Lapre,  in  his  first  year  as  head  coach. 

In  previous  years,  Lapre  has  coached 
many  Quebec  teams  and  led  a  senior  men's 
"A"  volleyball  team  to  a  championship. 

At  the  collegiate  level,  Lapre  has  taken 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  'AAA'  team  to  the 
championship  in  Quebec.  In  addition  to  his 
head  coaching  duties  at  Carleton,  he  is  also 
serving  as  a  technical  coordinator  at  the 
Canadian  Volleyball  Association. 

The  regular  season  opens  for  the  Robins 
Nov.  1  when  they  play  Queen's,  a  team  with 
whom  they  will  be  battling  for  a  playoff 
spot. 

The  regular  schedule  runs  until  Feb.  15, 
when  the  provincial  championships  will  be 
held  at  York.  The  Canadian  championship 
follows  later  in  the  month  in  Winnipeg. 

Carleton  is  in  a  division  with  York,  Tononto. 
and  Ottawa,  three  teams  currently  ranked 
in  the  top  ten  in  Canada.  The  other  teams  in 
the  division  include  Queen's,  Ryerson  and 
Royal  Military  College.  □ 
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Lacrosse  finishes  in  first 


by  Grant  Campbell 

The  Carleton  lacrosse  team  ended  its 
regular  season  last  Sunday  at  Brewer  Park 
with  a  16-11  defeat  to  the  Queen's  Golden 
Gaels. 

Although  the  loss  effectively  cancelled 
an  undefeated  season  for  the  Ravens,  the 
team  still  finished  in  first  place  in  the 
eastern  division  and  have  advanced  to  the 
provincial  playoffs.  The  post-season  tour- 
nament will  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  in  London  during  the  first 
weekend  in  November. 

Carleton  finished  with  a  5-1  record  while 
Queen's,  the  other  team  to  make  the  playoffs 
in  the  eastern  division,  was  4-1-1. 

Carleton  head  coach  Greg  Kent  said  his 
team  was  tired  going  into  the  game.  "They 
(Queen's)  really  wanted  to  win  and  I  think 
we  were  tired  from  the  weekend!' 

"We  made  a  lot  of  mistakes  in  the  game 
and  there  were  a  lot  of  loose  balls,"  Kent 


said,  adding,  "1  think  they  were  the  result  of 
fatigue!' 

Kent  said  he  wasn't  worried  about  the 
loss.  In  fact,  he  said  he  thinks  the  setback 
could  work  to  the  team's  advantage. 

"By  losing,  we  found  out  how  good  a 
team  like  Queen's  really  is  and  how  tough 
it's  going  to  be  for  us  to  win  in  the  playoffs.  I 
think  that  will  push  us!' 

The  team  practices  two  times  a  week, 
but  they  may  schedule  a  weekend  practice 
in  preparation  for  the  tournament,  Kent 
said. 

"Right  now,  we  have  most  of  our  plays 
down  pat  so  there  are  not  that  many  things 
we  want  to  do  except  just  keep  sharp!' 

Phil  Baluk  led  Carleton  with  three  goals 
while  Kent  and  Scott  Reed  scored  two  goals 
each.  Jay  Bidal,  Mike  Evans  and  Mark 
"  Goadie  added  singles. 

Kent  said  he  was  able  to  utilize  all  23 


players  in  the  Queen's  game. 


□ 


Alumni  tops  Raven  Bball 


by  Charlatan  Staff 

Former  Carleton  players  Andy  Waterman 
and  John  Love  scored  18  points  each  as  the 
Carleton  Alumni  team  defeated  this  year's 
Ravens  basketball  team  91-79  Friday  night 
in  the  Ravens  Nest. 

It  was  the  first  game  of  the  year  for  the 
Ravens,  who  have  been  practising  for  three 
weeks. 

The  Ravens  continue  exhibition  play 
this  weekend  as  they  play  McGill  Friday 
night  in  the  Nest  and  the  University  of 
Quebec  in  Trois  Rivieres  Saturday  night. 

Carleton  will  continue  to  play  in  exhibi- 
tion games  and  tournaments  until  after 
Christmas,  when  they  begin  the  regular 
season. 

Swingman  John  Anstess  led  the  Ravens 
with  18  points.  He  was  8-20  from  the  floor, 
2-3  from  the  line  and  had  six  rebounds  and 
two  assists. 

Freshman  centre  Mike  Mclnrue  scored 
12  points,  all  in  the  first  half  and  hauled 
down  six  rebounds.  Sophomore  power  for- 
ward Pat  Istead  finished  with  a  team-high 
nine  rebounds  and  eight  points. 

There  were  two  other  Ravens  in  double- 
figure  in  scoring.  Guard  Paul  Lebreux  scored 
14  points  while  Alex  Overwijk,  who  quit  the 
team  last  year  but  returned  this  year,  scored 
10.  Veteran  forward  Sean  Fitzgerald  scored 
seven  points  and  grabbed  six  rebounds  off 
the  bench. 

Carleton  alumni  players  who  scored  in 
double  figures  were  Rick  Powers  (14)  and 
last  year's  team  captain,  Rob  McGruer,  who 


chipped  in  with  11. 

The  Ravens  were  tied  with  the  alumni 
team  at  the  half  but  a  push  in  the  second 
half  gave  the  alumni  the  victory.  □ 


Basketball  Robins 
lose  to  alumni 
and  Concordia 

by  Charlatan  Staff 

Former  Carleton  Robins  centre  Joan 
McKenna  scored  21  points  to  lead  the  Rob- 
ins alumni  team  to  an  easy  59-43  win  over 
the  Robins  1986  team  Friday  night  in  the 
Ravens'  Nest. 

Like  their  male  counterparts,  it  was  the 
first  game  of  the  year  for  the  Robins,  who 
hope  to  improve  on  last  year's  2-12  mark  in 
league  play. 

Tish  Anderson,  the  team's  best  player 
last  season,  contributed  eight  points  and 
Katie  Jarrett  added. four 

The  Robins  have  two  weeks  off  before 
they  host  the  annual  Carleton  invitational 
tournament  at  the  Ravens'  Nest  on  the 
weekend  of  October  31. 

On  Saturday,  Anderson  scored  28  points 
in  a  57-51  loss  to  Concordia  in  MontrealD 


Deputy  Electoral  Officer 

To  assist  the  Chief  Electoral  Officer  - 
in  carrying  out  by-elections  in  November 
and  general  elections  in  the  spring. 

Poll  Clerks 

For  CUSA  and  Senate  by-elections 
November  19,20,21.  Wages  $4.50  per  . 
hour  • 


"  Application  forms  are  available  from 

_  the  CUSA  offices,  room  401  Unicentre.  

Applications  close  at  4:30  pm  on 
  Thursday,  November  6.  — ^ 


Robert  Cottingham,  Chief  Electoral  Officer 
Elections  Carleton 
Room  401  Unicentre  564-4380 
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[?f  Elections  Carleton 


FALL  BY-ELECTIONS 

Nominations  for  the  following  positions  open  on 
Tuesday,  28  October 
and  close  on  Wednesday,  5  November 
at  6:00  pm  sharp 


CUSA  Council  Reps: 

Special  Students 
Arts  &  Social  Sciences 
Commerce 
Industrial  Design 


Senate: 

Arts 

2  seats 

2  seats 

Social  Sciences 

1  seat 

2  seats 

Engineering 

1  seat 

1  seat 

Architecture  and 

1  seat 

Industrial  Design 

1  seat 

Graduate  Studies 

1  seat 

If  you  are  a  special  student,  or  registered 
in  one  of  these  faculties,  you  may 
nominate  or  be  a  candidate  in  your 
constituency. 


If  you  are  a  full-time  student  and  an 
elected  N.  U.  G.  rep  on  the  board  of  one  of 
these  faculties,  you  can  be  a  candidate. 
If  you  are  a  full-time  student  in  one  of 
these  faculties,  you  may  nominate  a 
candidate  from  that  faculty. 


For  nomination  forms  for  CUSA 
Council  or  Senate,  come  to 
401  Unicentre. 


Polling  will  take  place  on: 
Wednesday         19  November 
Thursday  20  November 

Friday  21  November 


11:10  am -9:10  pm 
11:10  am -9:10  pm 
11:10  am -6:10  pm 


Have  your  say  in  CUSA.  Run  or  nominate  someone.. 
^  ...andvofe.  ^ 

ozo 


For  infomation  contact  Robert  Cottingham,  Chief  Electoral  Officer 
Elections  Carleton,  401  Unicentre  564-4380 
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Ravens  in  hunt  for 
playoff  spot  after 

waterpolo  tourney 


by  Melany  Hallam 

While  everyone  else  was  either  at  Panda, 
thinking  about  Panda  or  (more  Ukely  later) 
trying  to  forget  about  Panda,  the  waterpolo 
Ravens  were  playing  in  a  tournament  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa  last  Saturday. 

Carleton  defeated  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege 16-6  and  tied  Queen's  8-8. 

Raven  head  coach  Brian  Goodwin  said 
the  win  over  RMC  was  a  good  experience 
for  his  team. 

"Some  of  the  guys  who  hadn't  played 
much  got  in  a  lot  of  playing  time,"  said 
Goodwin,  who  dresses  13  players  from  a 
roster  of  18. 

Steve  Baird.  one  of  the  few  returning 
players,  scored  an  impressive  six  goals 
against  RMC. 

Goodwin  said  the  team  played  better 
against  RMC.  a  team  they  defeated  earlier 
in  the  year,  this  time  around.  "The  team  is 
improving  every  game!' 

The  game  against  Queen's  was  consid- 
ered very  important  in  determining  the 
Ravens'  chances  of  qualifying  for  the  pro- 
vincial finals. 

The  Ravens  led  Queen's  for  most  of  the 
game.  They  were  ahead  by  two,  5-3,  at  the 
half  and  by  the  end  of  the  third  quarter, 
Carleton  was  still  on  top  by  two,  7-5. 

But  three  late  goals  by  the  Golden  Gaels 
made  the  final  score  8-8.  Paul  Tymchuk 


scored  five  goals  for  the  Ravens. 

"I'm  happy  with  the  tie  but  we  needed  to 
win,"  Goodwin  said.  "We  should  have  been 
able  to  control  the  game  once  we  took  the 
lead!' 

Goodwin  added  he  was  impressed  with 
the  play  of  rookie  Murray  Knowles.  "He's  a 
good  shooter  but  he  doesn't  shoot  often 
enough!'  The  coach  said  not  shooting  enough 
was  a  problem  most  of  the  Raven  players 
had. 

"When  the  guys  shoot  against  other 
goalies,  they  expect  them  to  be  as  good  as 
our  goalies,  which  are  two  of  the  strongest 
in  the  league,"  Goodwin  explained. 

"The  idea  is  to  keep  control  of  the  ball 
and  sometimes  it's  best  not  to  shoot  and 
keep  control  of  the  ball.  If  you  miss  the  net, 
the  ball  turns  over!' 

He  said  the  team  is  going  to  the  extreme 
and  not  shooting  enough. 

Carleton's  goal  this  year  is  to  be  one  of 
the  top  two  teams  in  the  league.  Ottawa, 
RMC  and  Queen's  are  the  other  teams  in  the 
division. 

"The  Queen's  game  hurt,"  Goodwin  said. 

The  only  way  for  the  Ravens  to  get  into 
the  playoffs  is  to  defeat  Queen's  in  their 
next  two  games.  They  could  also  advance 
by  defeating  Ottawa. 

Carleton's  next  game  is  October  23  against 
the  Ottawa  Gee  Gees.  □ 


The  waterpolo  team  stayed  in  playoff  contention  with  a  win  over  RMC  and  a  tie  against  Queen's. 


Both  Rugby  teams  winners  last  week 


by  Victoria  Blair 

Although  it  was  Panda  weekend,  Carle- 
ton's rugby  sides  drew  a  surprising  number 
of  spectators.  The  Ravens  made  it  worth- 
while for  the  fans,  winning  both  matches 
against  the  Trent  Tigers. 

In  the  opening  match  the  first  team 
Ravens  showed  the  intensity  they've  been 
lacking  this  season,  beating  liie  Tigers  18-3. 

1  At  the  start  it  didn't  look  like  it  would  be 
3  a  good  day  for  the  Ravens.  Their  first 

2  penalty  kick  bounced  off  the  goal  post  and 
o  shortly  afterwards  Trent  went  ahead  3-0  on 
>  a  kick  by  Ron  McKenna. 

E  But  that  was  it  for  Tiger  scoring.  The 
^  Ravens  got  a  try  and  conversion  from  Mike 


arteton's  firat  rugby  side  defeated  the  Trent  Tigers  18-3.  while  the  second  side  won  23-12. 


Two  wins  boost  Robins  into  playoffs 


by  John  Stukel 

The  Carleton  Robins  field  hockey  team 
qualified  for  the  playoffs  last  weekend  when 
they  won  two  of  three  games  in  a  Carleton 
tournament. 

The  Robins  defeated  McGill  3-1,  Trent 
4-1  and  lost  to  Laurentian  5-1.  They  fin- 
ished in  third  place  in  their  division. 

After  a  week  of  rest  (most  players  were 
getting  over  the  flu),  the  Robins  came  out 
flying  against  McGill  in  their  first  game. 

"We  played  extremely  well  in  the  first 
half  but  complacency  set  in  later  on,"  said 
head  coach  Linda  Saddler.  "We  might  have 
let  up  because  they  only  had  nine  players." 
Eleven  players  usually  start  a  game. 

Leslie  Ottenhof  scored  two  goals  with 
Eve  Hartling  adding  the  third  . 


Despite  the  promising  start,  the  team 
lost  its  second  game  to  Laurentian.  "We 
played  well  and  Laurentian  wasn't  as  ag- 
gressive as  usual  and  that  made  for  a  good 
game,"  Saddler  said. 

Bev  Brownlee,  who  played  an  outstand- 
ing game,  scored  the  lone  goal  for  the 
Robins. 

Carleton  then  bounced  back  to  defeat 
Trent,  a  team  they  expected  to  overpower. 
Tracy  and  Terri  Lalliberte,  Kris  Gingerich 
and  Brownlee  were  the  Robin's  goal  scorers. 

Although  the  win  was  satisfying,  the 
tournament  took  a  turn  for  the  worse  when 
leading  goal  scorer  Terri  Lalliberte  went 
down  with  a  broken  collar  bone  after  a 
collision. 

She  is  expected  to  miss  the  playoffs. 
"It's  our  second  serious  injury  of  the 


year  (Michelle  Lurch  is  out  with  a  knee 
injury)  and  this  one  will  hurt  because  we're 
down  to  one  sub,"  Saddler  said. 

Saddler  said  she  expects  rookies 
Gingerich,  Brownlee  and  Ottenhof  to  pick 
up  the  slack. 

The  Robins'  3-2-3  record  this  year  is  the 
same  as  1985.  But  as  the  youngest  team  in 
the  league,  they  did  improve  their  goals 
against  totals. 

Now  comes  the  team's  biggest  test  of 
the  year— a  playoff  matchup  against  York. 
"We'll  miss  Terri,  but  we  still  could  sur- 
prise," said  veteran  sweeper  Kim  Colling- 
wood.  "We're  going  in  there  with  a  good 
attitude  and  we  can't  be  intimidated  by 
other  teams'  rankings."  □ 


Jeffreys  and  another  try  from  Jeff  Sanders 
to  lead  10-3  at  the  half. 

In  the  second  half,  Derek  Widdicks  scored 
two  more  trys  for  the  Ravens. 

"The  team  finally  played  up  to  potential, 
and  for  the  first  time  this  season  we  played 
for  the  entire  game,"  said  Jeffreys  who  had 
six  points  in  the  match.  "We  played  disci- 
plined, well-  executed  rugby!' 

Despite  Trent's  superior  size,  the  Carle- 
ton pack  held  its  own  and  made  up  for  their 
size  deficiency  with  aggressive  play.  Prop 
Richard  Steele  added  the  Ravens'  backs 
were  spectacular  and  showed  their  superior 
skill. 

The  Ravens'  second  side  also  won  over 
the  weekend  and  strengthened  their  playoff 
hopes.  Carieton  beat  the  Tigers  23-12  and 
now  have  a  4-1-1  record. 

Chris  Klotz  led  the  Ravens  with  three 
trys  in  the  first  half.  Carleton  got  another 
try  from  Ed  Vandesande  while  Patrick  Joyce 
kicked  two  conversions  and  a  penalty  for 
seven  points. 

The  Ravens  consistently  outplayed  Trent. 
Whenever  the  backs  got  the  ball  cleanly 
from  the  scrum  or  line-out  they  outran  the 
opposition. 

This  is  the  most  successful  season  yet 
for  Carieton's  second  side.  The  team  has 
gone  winless  for  the  past  two  years. 

If  the  team  is  to  make  the  playoffs  they 
need  a  victory  next  week  against  Royal 
Military  College,  but  will  still  have  to  wait 
for  the  outcome  of  other  games  in  the 
division  to  determine  the  final  standings. 

The  first  side  is  also  looking  for  a  win  to 
finish  off  the  season.  Carieton  currently  has 
a  3-3  record.  A  victory  would  mean  the 
Ravens  finish  with  a  winning  season  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  rugby  at 
Carieton.  ^ 
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Munro 
Beattie 
Lecture 


Fri.  Oct.  31,  8:00  pm 
Alumni  Theatre  "A" 

Speaker: 
Eli  Mandel 

Topic: 
"The  New  Poetry  in 
Canada  in  the  80's." 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 

Travel-filled  position  inimedialely  available, 
good  commissiong,  valuable  work  experience, 
travel  and  ofher  benefits.  Call  Brad  Nelson  loli 
free  1-800-433-7707  for  a  complete  information 
mailer, 

Procrastination  Workshop.  Improve  your 
skills!  Fridays,  Nov,  7-21.  9:30  ■  11:30  am. 
Registration  University  Counselling  Services, 
501  Unicentre,  564-2808,  $5.00 

1  Bedroom  Apt  (very  largel  on  Lisgar  St  (off 
Elgin);  equipped;  laundry  fac;  CLEAN;  plenty 
of  in  apartment  storage.  No  lease  to  sign. 
Available  Nov.  1.  S392,00  (includes  heat),  pb, 
236-6820. 

LOST;  IKEDA  jean  jacket  [including  ali  my 
i.D.  and  keys)  al  Oliver's  on  Saturday  nigh!.  If 
you  have  the  jacket,  the  I.D.,  or  the  keys,  or 
any  information  concerning  their 
whereabouts,  please  contact  Chris  a!  235-0574, 
or  through  CUSA.  Thank  You. 

$$$REWARD$$$  LOST  FROM  OLIVER'S 

Friday  Oct.  17  a  navy  bine  leather  jacket.  This 
jacket  has  great  sentimental  value  to  the  owner 
-  a  reward  is  offered  for  informatiun  leading 
to  its  return.  Please  call  David,  993-6159 
(work),  74B'3041  (home). 

REWARD  for  the  return  of  a  Patagonia  jacket 
lost  Tuesday  Oct  7,  Blue  polj-propylene  with 
greenish-gray  nylon  shell.  I  would  love  to  have 
it  back.  Call  737-0908  anytime  and  ask  for 
Hugh- 

To  the  person  who  called  Generic  Transforms 
and  asked  about  WORDSTAR  2000:  I'm 
sorry,  we  do  have  it.  Please  call  back  if  you  are 
still  interested  |733-7989). 

COMPUSTAR  SUPER  SPECIAL:  High  quali- 
ty IBM  compatibles  with  2  years  warranty  - 
640K  XT  system  $899,  20MB  XT  system 
S1549,  512K  AT  system  42150.  30MB  AT 
system  $3050.  DS/DD  Disks  Box  of  10  S7.50- 
Limited  time  offer,  Word  processing  $1.50  per 
page-  Call  738-0230. 

Travel  Field  Opportunity.  Gain  valuable 
marketing  experience  while  earning  money. 
Campus  representative  needed  immediately 
for  Spring  Break  trips  to  Florida.  Call  Campus 
Marketing  at  1  ■800-423-5264. 

Looking  for  some  afternoon  fun  away  from  the 
books?  Don't  be  a  Medusa  with  snalits  in  your 
hair,  come  (o  the  Athenian  Drama  Festival 
in  Baker  Lounge:  Nov.  17,  18,  19  and  20  al  1:30 
pm.  (The  Festival  i,s  brnuglit  to  you  by  Gregory 
Londo's  Lamb  KcstauranI  -  just  opposite  the 
Parthenon  -  and  the  StK-k  'n'  Buskin  theatre 
club.) 


Things  to  do  when  you  graduate : 
<lean  your  apartment 

-discover  the  fundamental  principle  of  interstellar 
light  travel  and  apply  it  to  your  roommates  six 
month  old  heap  of  laundry, 

-write  to  David  Letterman 

■join  the  CIA,  fly  on  a  secret  mission  over 
Nicaragua,  and  crash  the  plane.  BUT  only  if  it 
contains  a  secret  cache  of  illegal  arms 
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CaKLETON  GSADS 

¥)uVe  come  along  way: 
Now  go  the  distance. 


If  you're  pui'suing  a  career  in  finance, 
look  into  tlie  advantages  of  becom- 
ing a  Certified  General  Accountant. 

In  industry,  govenunent  and 
commerce,  the  demand  for  CGAs  is 
growing.  Tliaf  s  wliy  memtietstiip 
lias  increased  by  over  70%  in  ttie  last 
five  years. 

As  a  CCA,  you'll  receive  computer 
integrated  training-  a  pre-requisite 
for  tomorrow's  successful  managers. 
You'll  obtain  your  designation  as  you 
work  at  an  accounting  related  job: 
Relevant  university  courses  will  earn 
you  advanced  credit  standing. 


Become  a  member  of  Canada's  fastest 
growing  body  of  professional  accoun- 
tants. To  learn  how,  write  to:  Certified 
General  Accountants  Association  of 
Ontario,  107  Sparks  Street,  Suite  301, 
Ottawa,  KIP  5B5.  Or  Call  (613)  232-5363 
(Toll  free  1-800-268-8022). 

Certified 

 General  Accountants 

CGA  Association  of  Ontario 


I  TfflS  COUPON  COULD  BE 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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YOUR  TICKET  TO  FREEDOM. 


Personal  freedom.  Political  freedom. 
Economic  freedom ....  Freedom. 

You  care  deeply  about  it.  But  odier?  don't. 
That's  the  problem.  Oh,  most  politically 
minded  people  gesture  towards  freedom  -  and 
then  embrace  political  causes  that  harm  it. 
Censorship.  High  taxes.  Protectionism. 
Morality  laws.  Big  government. 

Most  political  parties  are  the  same  way. 
Only  worse.  That's  why  there's  a  Libertarian 
Party  of  Canada.  To  give  people  like  you  a 
platform  to  speak  up. . .  a  chance  to  meet 
others  of  similar  feeling. . .  a  chance  to  make 
a  difference. 

We  know  how  you  feel  about  freedom. 
There  are  others  like  you  right  on  campus.  Let's 
get  together. 

Because  together,  we're  going  to  go  places. 


□   YES!  I  want  to  make  a  difference! 
Send  me  more  information. 


UNIVERSlPi'/OOLLEGE 


LIBERTARIAN 


Libertarian  Party  of  Canada 
11  Yorkville  Avenue,  Suite  1004 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4W  1L3 

(416)  323-0020 


WIN  AN  ALL-EXPENSE  PAID  TRIP  TO  JAPAN. 

And  an  opportunity  to  meet  Prime  Minister  Nakasone. 


This  opportunity  is  sponsored  by  tlie  |apan 
National  Tourist  Organization,  and  the  Japan 
Foundation  for  Shipbuilding  Advancement, 
and  is  open  to  university  students  in  Ontario, 
aged  between  18  and  25.  Simply  write  an  essay 
on  "Canada-Japan  Relations;  What  Will  the 
Future  Bring?"  and  send  it  to  the  address  below 
by  December  10, 1986.  Two  winners  will  be 
selected  by  a  panel  of  impartial  judges.  They 
will  then  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  Japan  in 
mid-January  1987,  together  with  winners  from 
Britain,  France,  the  U.S.,  Australia,  and  Korea, 
to  exchange  cultural  experiences,  meet  with 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone,  and  travel  to  tourist 
attractions  throughout  Japan.  Travel  and 


accommodation  will  be  paid  for  by  the  JNTO. 
The  winning  essays  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  published  in  the  Canadian  University 
Press  Newspapers. 

RULES: 

1.  All  essays  should  be  typed  double  spaced. 

2.  Essays  should  not  exceed  1000  words. 

3.  Essays  should  have  a  cover  page  with  your 
name,  address,  name  of  school,  and  class 
level. 

4.  Submit  all  essays  to  the  Japan  Essay  Contest, 
the  Japan  National  Tourist  Organization,  do 
Campus  Plus,  124  Merton  Street,  3rd  Floor, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  M4S  2Z2. 


Sponsored  by  the  Japan  National  Tourist  Organization,  the  Japan  Foundation  for  Shipbuilding 
Advancement  (Chairman:  Ryoichi  Sasakawa)  and  Canadian  University  Press. 


ARTS 


Ottawa  pianist  brings  Bach  to  life 


by  Ian  Culbert 

The  house  lights  dim  and  a  spot  light 
illuminates  the  stage  at  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Canada  as  an  hour 
of  magic  begins.  The  magician  is  Angela 
Hewitt,  winner  of  the  1985  International 
Bach  Festival  and  her  magic  wand  is 
the  late  Glenn  Gould's  Steinway  grand 
piano. 

Hewitt  captures  the  imagination  of  her 
hometown  audience  as  she  performs 
J.S.  Bach's  "French  Suite  No.  4  in  E  flat 
major",  Steven  Gellman's  "Fantasia  on 
a  Theme  of  Robert  Schumann"  (written 
for  Hewitt),  and  Carl  Maria  von  Weber's 


playing  concerts  across  Canada  and  Europe 
with  some  of  the  world's  finest  orches- 
tras. In  addition  to  a  hectic  concert  sched- 
ule, this  young  Canadian  has  just 
completed  an  album  with  the  top  classical 
record  company  in  the  business.  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

This  year  alone,  Hewitt  has  played 
over  60  concerts  and  recitals— an  indi- 
cation of  her  enormous  popularity.  Prior  to 
her  first-place  finish  in  Toronto.  20  con- 
cert invitations  a  year  might  have  been  a 
more  realistic  figure. 

Bom  into  a  very  musical  family,  Hewitt 
started  piano  at  age  two.  She  was  only 
nine  at  her  first  recital  at  the  Royal  Con- 


Ottawa's  Angela  Hewitt 
has  played  with  some  of  the 
world's  most  famous  orchestras 


"Sonata  No.  1  in  C  major,  Opus  24." 
Exuberant  applause  calls  her  back  and 
Hewitt  performs  two  encores  to  bring  last 
Tuesday  evening  to  a  perfect  end. 

Not  only  an  adventure  in  music,  the 
concert  celebrates  the  Library's  recent 
acquisition  of  Gould's  piano,  papers  and 
other  memorabilia.  The  piano  is  famous 
for  its  use  at  many  of  Gould's  recording 
sessions.  Hewitt,  known  for  her  excel- 
lent interpretations  of  Bach,  is  the  obvious 
choice  for  the  concert. 

After  winning  the  1985  festival,  Hewitt 
has  rocketed  to  international  fame. 


servatory  of  Music  in  Toronto  and  by 
18.  Hewitt  graduated  with  a  Bachelor  of 
Music  Degree  from  the  University  of 
Ottawa. 

Hewitt,  currently  lives  in  London, 
England,  and  her  debuts  include  the 
Kennedy  Centre  in  New  York  and  Wigmore 
Hall  in  London.  At  both  concerts  she 
performed  the  Gellman  piece  which  was 
composed  by  the  Canadian  at  Hewitt's 
request. 

Hewitt  says  in  the  future  she  hopes  to 
continue  touring  and  perform  with  some 
of  the  'big'  conductors.  □ 


Dance  group  explores  creative  process 


The  Creative  Process 

Le  Groupe  de  la  Place  Royale 
October  24  and  25 

fay  Christine  Lovelace 

Have  you  ever  glanced  through-  an 
"artist's  sketchbook"?  Often,  the 
preparatory  drawings  are  just  as 
intriguing  as  the  finished  product. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  preliminary 
choreographing  of  a  modern  dance  per- 
formance. The  Creative  Process  is  the  newest 
presentation  of  Le  Groupe  de  la  Place 
Royale,  one  of  Canada's  most  successful 
modem  dance  companies,  now  celebrat- 
ing their  20th  year  It  depicts  the  creation 
of  performance  art. 

Le  Groupe's  inception  in  1966  by  artis- 
tic director  Peter  Boneham,  and  Jeanne 
Renaud  (who  has  since  left),  began  with 
the  exploration  of  "new  avenues  in  dance, 
theater  and  music!' 

Renaud's  conception,  according  to  an 
article  in  September's  issue  of  The  Per- 
foiming  Arts,  was  to  "mix  visual  artists, 
film  makers,  musicians  and  dancers; 
hence  the  name,  Le  Groupe." 

And  to  complement  Renaud,  Boneham's 
interests  lie  in  "multi-media  productions 
centred  on  dance". 

Le  Groupe  integrates  video,  music, 
lighting,  sound  and  vocabularies  for 
effect.  All  are  combined  to  create  new 
enterprises. 

Boneham's  current  work  has  five  chor- 
eographers creating  routines  using  mu- 
sic, dance,  theatrics,  video  monitors  and 


TJ«  Creot/w  Process,  Le  Groupe's  rowesl  production  dtpico  the  creaUoti  of  pwfonraiKe  art. 


words  from  a  te.vt  by  R.D.  Laing  enti- 
tled Do  You  Love  Me? 

The  video  monitors  are  cordless  and 
are  integrated  directly  into  the  dance. 
Boneham's  idea  was  developed  as  an  in- 
home  project  with  the  technical  help  of 
Bob  Ki-upinski  and  Lionel  Wagner  Dancer 
Cathy  Kyle  admits  the  monitors  are  


heavy  and  dancing  with  them  is  some- 
times diffiuclt.  Boneham  hopes  some 
company  will  pick  up  the  idea  and  de- 
velop a  lightweight  monitor  with  no 
cord  and  a  larger  screen. 

By  sliding,  tumbling,  rotating,  and  sud- 
denly dropping  the  monitors  during  the 
routines,  the  dancers  manage  to  "create  a 


new  tension"  within  each  set.  It  is  stun- 
ning to  watch  the  choreographers  and 
dancers  integrate  these  actions  into  the 
dance. 

The  Creative  Process  presents  the  danc- 
ers and  choreographers  at  work,  devel- 
oping the  n)utines  centered  around  the 
videos.  Each  choreographer  interprets 
R.D.  Laing's  te.\t  differently. 

The  performance  is  affected  by  a  vari- 
ety of  technical  considerations.  At  one 
show,  Davida  Monk  is  unable  to  show  her 
work  because  the  monitors  do  not  func- 
tion properly. 

During  breaks  between  each  exhibit, 
Le  Groupe  fields  questions  from  the 
large  assembly,  and  many  audience  mem- 
bers offer  suggestions.  Participation  is 
encouraged  and  taken  seriously.  And  it  is 
amazing  how  one  little  change,  im- 
plemented most  often  by  Boneham,  can 
reform  the  style,  impact  and  meaning 
of  the  piece. 

For  those  who  pn)fess  not  to  under- 
stand modem  dance,  attendance  is  highly 
recommended.  They  will  -^ee  Boneham 
achieve  meaning  in  each  movement. 
"This  didn't  register  anything  to  me,"  he 
claims,  jumping  up  and  down  in  imita- 
tion of  one  of  the  tableaux,  lending  to  the 
theme  that  it's  all  part  of  The  Creative 
Process. 

Because  of  its  popularity,  the  series, 
originally  only  in  three  steps,  has  been 
extended  to  four.  The  fourth  step  will  be 
performed  on  October  24  and  25  at 
8nm.  □ 
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Canadian  view  of  French  countryside 


by  Mike  Blanchfield 

ACarleton  University  instructor  has 
turned  a  fascination  for  French 
countryside  into  an  exhibition  of 
photographs,  currently  on  display  at 
I'Alliance  Franpaise  on  Maclaren  Street. 

Linda  Carrier- Walker,  who  teaches  pho- 
tojournalism at  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism, shot  over  350  photos  while  on  a 
six  week  summer  vacation  in  Provence. 
France  in  1985.  The  37  she  selected  for 
the  exhibition  represent  "a  portrait  of 
the  area,  this  people  and  the  landscape." 

She  explores  three  themes:  the  past, 
the  present,  and  an  "exploration  of  color 
and  light",  using  the  colorful  lavender 
fields  of  Dieulefit.  a  village  close  to 
Provence,  as  her  subject. 

Carrier- Walker  says  this  exhibition  dif- 
fers from  her  previous  show,  a  1982 
exhibit  for  the  National  Archives,  in  both 
technique  and  approach, 

"It's  a  bit  of  a  departure  for  me.  both  in 
shooting  it  in  color  and  what  I  chose  to 
show.  There  is  a  part  of  it  which  is  photo- 
journalism showing  the  people  and  their 
environment,  which  is  what  I've  always 
done.  But  when  1  saw  the  acres  and 
acres  of  purple  flowers  (at  Dieulefit)  I  was 
just  bowled  over." 

She  spent  two  days  wading  through 
the  fields  trying  to  capture  the  "glory  of 
color."  From  the  60  kodachrome  slides  she 
took,  she  selected  nine  for  display. 

The  other  two  areas  of  Carrier- Walker's 
exhibition  are  a  display  of  past  civiliza- 
tions through  a  study  of  Roman  ruins  and 
a  glimpse  of  the  present  through  a 
series  of  candid  shots  of  the  people  of 


Linda  Carrier-walker 
with  a  student  in  Carleton's 
sdwol  of  journalism 


Provence. 

The  idea  for  the  exhibition  was  bom 
after  a  meeting  between  Camer- Walker 
and  the  cultural  attache  of  the  French 
Embassy.  Jean-Claude  Redonnet.  After 
hearing  of  Carrier- Walker's  photographs 
Redonnet  decided  a  Canadian  view  of 
France  might  be  an  interesting  vehicle  of 


''cultural  exchange"  between  the  two 
countries. 

Carrier- Walker  was  one  of  Canada's 
first  female  press  photographers.  She 
covered  Parliament  Hill  for  the  Canadian 
Press  in  the  eariy  70s  and  in  1973 
became  the  first  female  photographer  to 
join  The  Ottawa  Citizen  staff. 


The  exhibit  is  on  display  at  365 
Maclaren  St.,  until  October  31.  In  No- 
vember it  will  be  shown  at  I'Alliance 
Frantpaise  in  Toronto.  The  photos  will 
be  shown  at  nine  I'Alliance  Frangaises 
across  Canada  during  the  next  year, 
says  Carrier- Walker.  □ 


'Blue  Velvet  is  the  movie  conversation 
piece  of  1986." 


-Mike  Claik.  USA  lODAV 


"Blue  Velvet  is  rudely  audacious, 

violent,  graphic,  silly,  tunny, 
scary,  entirely  mesmerizing. 


-flonfljse  mom  STAR 


lAXTER 
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RELEASE  Siiiii 


"Opening  Friday,  October  24  at  a  Famous  Players 
Theatre  near  you.  check  local  listings. " 


ALL  YOU  CAN  EAT  PASTA  $4.95 
Lasagna,  spaghetti 
cannaloni,  ravioli 

SHRIMP  15(^  ea. 


TUESDAY 

5-10  pm 


WEDNESDAY 

5-12  am 


"CHICKEN  WINGS'"^ 
ISCea. 

Thursday  5-1 :00  am 
^  Soturdoy  8-12:00  ^ 


Live  Entertainment  Thursday  to  Saturday 
(NO  COVER) 

10  %  Discount  with  CUID  on  oil  regular  price  food  items. 
1344  Bank  St.  (At  Riverside) 
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OTTAWA  ALIVE  OTTAWA 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 

•Film  lovers,  The  European  Film  Festival 
wraps  up  this  week  with  more  fine 
European  films.  All  screenings  are  at  8pm 
at  the  National  Library,  Auditorium. 
395  Wellington  St.  Admission  is  only  $3.50. 
$2  for  Canadian  Film  Institute  (CFI) 
members  (memberships  are  $5). 

Thursday  October  23 

•At  the  York  Street  Theatre  it's  The  Melville 
Boys,  presented  by  The  Capital  Players. 
The  show  wraps  up  on  October  25.  For 
tickets  call  238-3510. 
•At  the  NAC  Opera  it's  the  NAC  Orches- 
tra conducted  by  Paavo  Berglund.  Show- 
time is  8:30pm  and  tickets  start  at  $9. 
•Gay  People  at  Carleton  present  a  discus- 
sion on  Gay  Comedy  at  7:30pm  in  308 
Unicentre. 
Friday  October  24 

•At  the  CFI  it's  Anne  Devlin,  an  Irish  fihn 
based  on  the  journals  of  the  imprisoned 
and  tortured  Anne  Devlin. 


•The  Carleton  Cinema  Club  presents  Harp 
of  Burma.  That's  in  103  Steacie.  and 
free  to  members.  Memberships  are  $4  and 
available  at  the  door. 

•The  Fordyce  Gallery  at  87  George  Street 
presents  Sumi-e,  the  art  of  oriental  brush 
painting  today  through  November  3rd. 
•The  Carleton  Women's  Centre  presents 
the  Motown  sounds  of  Montreal's  Dianne 
Gentes  Band.  The  10th  anniversary  caba- 
ret takes  place  at  8pm  in  Porter  Hall. 
Tickets  are  $4. 

•A  lecture  on  popular  music  in  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic  will  take  place 
at  2pm  today  in  A720  Loeb.  The  guest 
speaker  will  be  Dr.  Peter  Wicke  from 
The  Humboldt  University,  Berlin. 

Saturday  October  25 

•Bianco,  a  film  from  Italy,  highlights  the 
European  Film  Festival  tonight.  It's  a 
comedy  about  a  man  who  seeks  the  com- 
panionship of  a  woman  who  is  living 
with  another  man.  If  that's  not  enough,  he 
is  also  suspected  of  murder.  That's  at 
8pm  at  the  CFI. 


•At  the  NAC  it's  the  Stratford  Festival 
Production  of  v4  Man  for  All  Seasons. 
The  production  runs  until  November  8. 
•In  the  spirit  of  Hallowe'en  it's  Spirits  of 
the  Dead  a  concert  of  horror  and  terror. 
This  one-night-only  performance  includes 
the  works  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  William 
Faulkner  and  the  music  of  Bach.  That's  at 
the  NAC  at  8pm.  For  tickets  call 
563-1144. 

Sunday  October  26 

■Pianist  Neil  Roxburgh  will  be  touching 

the  ivory  in  the  Loeb's  9th  Floor  Studio 

at  2pm.  Admission  is  $3. 

•At  the  Towne  it's  the  award  winning  film 

Vagabond. 

•For  comic  collectors,  Archie  and  Veron- 
ica fans  or  anyone  interested,  the  Ottawa 
Comic  Show  takes  place  today  at  the 
Ottawa  Congress  Centre.  Admission  is 
$3  and  doors  open  at  10am. 

Monday  October  27 

•At  the  CFI  it's  No  One  Twice  from 
Portugal. 


•The  Great  Canadian  Theatre  Company 
presents  Jessica,  the  story  of  a  young 
Metis  woman.  Tickets  are  $6  for  students 
and  Mondays  are  pay  what  you  can. 
That's  at  910  Gladstone  Ave. 

Wednesday  October  29 

•At  the  Ottawa  Little  Theatre  it's  Pack  of 
Lies,  a  play  about  spies  next  d<tor. 


Thursday  October  30 

•At  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence Dr.  Kevin  Ulmer  will  be  lectuiing 
on  "The  Biologist  as  Engineer".  Dr.  Ulmer 
initiated  the  first  undergraduate  program 

for  genetic  engineering  at  the  University 

of  Maryland. 

•8:00  pm  at  Porter  Hall  it's  a  Gumby  and 
Pokey  party  sponsored  by  the  Carleton 
Liberal  Club.  Tickets  are  $3  at  the  Uni- 
centre Store  with  all  proceeds  going  to 
'Operation  Go  Home',  an  Ottawa  Charity 
helping  young  runaways. 

□ 


Mark  Watson  is  going  to  Harvard  Law  School 
on  a  scholarship^  The  scholarship  is  for 
a  black  applicant  from  Los  Angeles.  \ 

There's  a  problem-.Mark  is  white.  ^ 

Brother,  is  he  in  for  an  education. 


A  COMEDY  WITH  HEART  AND  SOUL. 


NEW  WORLD  PIOUIJES 
1  1986  NEW  wooio  Pictured 


"Opening  Friday,  October  24 
at  a  Cineplex  Odeon  Theatre  near  you, 
checit  local  listings." 


LSAT/GMAT 
Prep  Courses  for 

Dec.  6  LSAT 
Jan.  24  GMAT 

(416)  923-PREP 
1-800-387-5519 


A  neighbourhood 

ub  serving 
traditional  English 
fare  and  spirits. 


njoy  the  good 
nies  at... 


The  Brigadier's 
Pump 

23  York  Street 
230-  6368 

The  Lieutenant's 
Pump 

361  Elgin  Street 
238-2949 

Opening  soon: 

The  Sergeant's 
Pump 

1568  Merivale  Road 
224-8895 
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David  Lynch  serves  up  chilling  realities 


by  Paul  Cantin 

David  Lynch's  new  film  Blue  Velvet 
may  scare  you,  make  you  laugh 
or.  as  it  did  to  five  audience  mem- 
bers when  I  saw  it.  it  may  make  you 
leave  the  theatre. 

Lynch,  you  may  recall,  was  the  poor 
guy  saddled  with  the  lucrative  but 
Herculean  task  of  filming  Dune  two  years 
ago.  He  also  made  audiences  squirm  in 
their  seats  during  The  Elephant  Man  and 
Eraserhead.  But  Btue  Velvet  is  the  first 
chance  Lynch  has  had  to  work  from  his 
own  script  with  his  own  hand-picked 
ensemble  of  actors  and  technicians  since 
Eraserhead,  and  this  is  the  most  coher- 
ent realization  of  Lynch's  pet  themes- 
perversity,  insanity  and  horror. 

Blue  Velvet  tells  the  story  of  Jeffrey 
Beaumont  (Kyle  Maclachlan).  who  re- 
turns from  university  to  his  hometown, 
Lumberton.  USA.  One  day  Jeffrey  stum- 
bles upon  an  ant-covered  human  ear.  Like 
a  responsible  citizen,  he  takes  the  ear  to 
thf  neighborhood  police  officer  (George 
Dickerson).  and  gets  reacquainted  with 
the  cop's  lovely  daughter  I  Laura  Dem ). 
She  and  Jeffrey  decide  to  investigate 
the  origin  of  the  ear  themselves.  This 
leads  them  to  the  apartment  of  the 
neighborhood  lounge  singer  (Isabella 
Rossellini). 

Jeffrey  hides  in  the  singer's  apartment 
and  observes  her  being  brutalized  (ap- 
parently willingly)  by  the  neighborhood 
macho  psychotic,  Frank  (Dennis  Hopper). 

When  Frank  leaves.  Jeffrey  is  discovered 
by  the  singer,  and  finds  himself  in  bed 
with  her.  The  bulk  of  Blue  Velvet  deals 
with  a  bizarre  kidnapping  plot  that  re- 
ally is  of  no  consequence.  What  does 
matter  is  how  Lynch  tells  his  story.  It 
ain't  what  he  does,  it's  the  way  he  does  it 
that  makes  Blue  Velvet  the  most  fasci- 
nating film  to  grace  the  big  screen  in 
ages. 

Lynch's  Lumberton  is  half  Mayberry. 
R.F.D.  and  half  Reagan  "Morning  in 
America"  television  commercial.  Fire  trucks 
glide  down  the  street  in  slow  motion 
and  the  houses  are  all  Eisenhower-era 
whitewashed  monstrosities.  Cinematog- 
rapher  Frederick  Elmes  catches  these  im- 
ages (and  especially  the  film's  opening 
image  of  blood-red  roses  against  a  white 
picket  fence  against  a  brilliant  blue 
sky)  in  postcard  bright  colors  that  betray 
the  film's  insidious  story. 

"I'm  discovering  something  that  was 
always  hidden,"  Jeffrey  says  at  one 
point,  and  this  is  essentially  Lynch's  pur- 
pose. It  doesn't  matter  how  nice  and 
cheerful  your  hometown  seems,  there  is  a 
fundamental  nastiness  to  the  world  that 
we  ignore  at  our  own  peril. 

Isabella  Rosselhni's  torch  singer  har- 


bors a  less-than-anorexic  body  under- 
neath her  blue  velvet  robe  (get  it?).  Frank 
can't  even  enjoy  punching  poor  Jeffrey 
out  without  inhaling  some  drug  to  heighten 
the  thrill.  Mr.  Beaumont  (Jeff's  dad)  has 
some  kind  of  seizure  on  the  front  lawn, 
but  Lynch  zooms  past  his  spa.sming 
body  under  the  grass  to  show  us  a  Na- 
tional Geographic-type  close-up  of  in- 
sects. Sound  designer  Alan  Splet  cranks 
up  the  little  critter's  noise  (are  they 
having  bug-sex  or  eating  each  other?)  till 
they  sound  like  steam  engines. 


Vagabond 

Towne  (subtitled) 

by  Sheldon  Taylor 

In  a  ditch,  they  found  the  body,  it  was 
cold,  stiff  and  dead. 
So  begins  Vagabond,  written  and 
directed  by  Agnes  Varda.  It  tells  the 
story  of  a  young  woman,  Mona,  who  hitch- 
hikes across  France  during  the  winter. 
Camping  out  in  the  cold,  bumming  rides 
and  money,  weaving  in  and  out  of  peo- 
ple's lives;  she  creates  a  tapestry  of  hu- 
man emotion.  Her  warp  consists  of 
kindness,  terror  and  hatred  — her  weft  hu- 
man indifference. 

Mona  is  consumed  by  and  represents 
all  these  emotions,  as  is  evident  in 
people's  reactions  to  her.  "Do  I  scare  you?" 
she  asks  a  man  she  meets.  "Yes,"  he 
admits  to  a  friend  later.  "She  terrifies  me!' 

Using  docu-drama  technique,  the  sup- 
porting cast  individually  turn  to  the 
camera  and  talk  directly  to  the  audience. 
They  speak  of  their  encounters  with 
Mona.  their  thoughts  and  opinions  of  her 
(if  any).  These  conversations  with  the 
audience  are  followed  by  the  film  sequence 
they  describe.  Many  of  those  who  speak 
are  disturbed  and  revolted  by  her  uncouth 


If  you're  like  me,  you'll  be  so  caught 
up  in  Lynch's  style  that  the  crime  story 
will  seem  inconsequential.  In  this  day  of 
censorship  and  conservatism,  Lynch's 
message-to  accept  the  unsavory  realities 
of  life-is  unfortunately  timely,  despite 
the  NeverNeveriand  film  setting  (the  am- 
bulances are  vintage  50s,  but  Jeffrey 
wears  an  earing). 

At  one  point.  Dern's  all- American  sweet- 
heart lifts  Jeffrey's  spirits  by  telling  him 
of  a  dream  she  had  where  robins  banish 


manners  and  filthy  appearance.  Mona 
is  a  drop-out.  She's  on  a  treadmill,  going 
nowhere  and  not  caring. 

One  successful  professor  becomes 
obsessed  with  Mona.  After  their  encoun- 
ter she  finds  it  very  hard  to  forget  her. 
Something  in  Mona  reminds  her  of  her- 
self and  this  realization  begins  to  under- 
mine her  whole  life. 

Sandrine  Bonnaire.  who  won  France's 
best  actress  award  for  her  portrayal  of 
Mona,  brings  a  "non-feeling"  to  the  char- 
acter. Her  actions,  emotions,  and  pur- 
pose aren't  hollow,  but  diseased.  This 
disease  catches  up  with  her  and  the 
audience  sees  her  spark,  and  eventually 
die.  Things  start  to  go  bad  for  Mona 
when  her  erstwhile  lover,  a  Tunisian  vine- 
cutter,  lets  her  down.  He's  the  only 
person  she  has  anything  nice  to  say  about 
in  the  entire  film. 

The  film's  tragic  climax  occurs  when 
Mona  is  raped  while  camping  in  the 
woods.  After  this  she  is  more  lethargic 
and  in  Bonnaire's  eyes  a  living  death  is 
revealed. 

The  women  in  the  film  appear  to  take 
Mona  more  seriously  then  the  men; 
influenced  no  doubt  by  Varda's  feminist 
viewpoint.  But  at  the  same  time,  it's  the 


all  the  darkness  from  the  world.  Lynch 
concludes  his  film  with  the  image  of  a 
robin  holding  a  of  a  robin  holding  a  big 
ugly  bug  in  its  beak.  Is  this  an  image  of 
"good"  conquering  "evil",  or  is  it  a 
synthesis  of  the  two?  And  where  does 
Lynch  stand  on  the  "Franks"  of  the 
world?  Should  they  be  accepted  like  the 
bugs  in  the  grass? 

It  isn't  easy  living  in  a  world  caught 
between  the  robins  and  insects.  But  in 
Jeffery's  words,  "it's  a  strange  world."  □ 


men  who  are  affected  more  intensely  by 
Mona's  personality. 

There  is  one  woman  who  finds  poetry 
in  Mona.  Yolande,  a  maid,  fantasizes 
about  Mona's  freedom  and  the  romanti- 
cism of  the  road.  Most  people  can't  see 
past  her  dirty  hands  and  matted  hair. 

The  cinematography  is  very  well  exe- 
cuted. One  technique  is  to  let  Mona 
leave  the  screen  entirely  at  the  end  of  a 
scene  while  focusing  on  the  setting. 
This  demonstrates  that  in  the  overall  pic- 
ture, Mona  is  but  an  insignificant  part. 

There  is  a  little  Mona  in  all  of  us,  as 
we  often  strive  to  be  totally  free  of 
responsibility.  . 

People  dream  of  going  on  the  road; 
few  do.  The  reality  of  the  road  is  harsh. 
Mona  shows  us  the  ultimate  price  of  free- 
dom. The  stark  reality  of  this  picture 
makes  its  point  and  thrusts  it  home  "not 
with  a  bang,  but  a  whimper". 

Knowing  from  the  outset  that  our  hero- 
ine is  doomed  does  not  prepare  one  for 
the  final  sequence.  In  a  most  stirring 
death  scene,  Bonnaire  brings  us  full 
circle  to  the  beginning  of  Mona's  story, 
frozen  dead  in  a  ditch.  □ 
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Journalism  prof  directs  Soviet  spies 


Pack  of  Lies 

Ottawa  Little  Theatre 

by  Kirsty  Jackson 

They  were  a  kindly  couple  who  lived 
across  the  street.  They  always 
invited  the  dustman  in  for  a  glass  of 
beer  and  gave  table  scraps  to  the  neigh- 
bor's dog. 

So  naturally  it  caused  quite  a  stir  when 
Helen  and  Peter  Kroger  were  arrested 
by  British  intelligence  in  January  1961 
and  charged  with  spying  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Pack  of  Lies,  a  play  opening  at  Ottawa 
Little  Theatre  on  October  27  is  loosely 
based  on  the  true  story  of  two  American 
spies,  Peter  and  Helen  Kroger. 

Director  Patrick  MacFadden  is  an  as- 
sociate professor  in  film  studies  and 
journalism  at  Carieton  University  He  says 
he  was  intrigiied  by  the  play's  explora- 
tion of  conflict  between  state  and  personal 
loyalties.  In  the  play  British  intelligence 
manipulates  neighbors  Bob  and  Barbara 
Jackson  into  allowing  the  use  of  their 
home  as  a  surveillance  post.  This  begins 
several  months  before  the  Kroger's  ar- 
rest and  the  Jacksons  are  naively  unaware 
they  are  being  used  to  collect  evidence 
against  their  close  friends  and  neighbors 
of  five  years. 

MacFadden  says  he  has  no  interest  in 
plays  that  centre  on  individual  psycho- 
logical problems,  preferring  works  that 
"combine  the  political  and  the  personal". 

Playwrite  Hugh  Whitemore  based  Pack 
of  Lies  on  historical  accounts  of  the  real 
couple. 

In  1955,  the  NATO  allies  raced  ahead 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  methods  to  track 
enemy  submarines.  NATO  undenvater 
tracking  foiled  the  new,  larger  Soviet 
submarine  fleet  which  was  completed  the 
previous  year,  and  the  Soviets  began  to 
set  up  a  spy  network  to  obtain  foreign 
technology. 

In  the  quiet  London  suburb  of  Ruslip, 
the  Kroger's  house  became  a  communi- 
cations centre  for  spies  passing  informa- 
tion to  the  U.S.S.R.  from  the  Underwater 
Weapons  establishment  at  Pordand  England 
where  the  system  was  developed.  , 

Peter  Kroger,  working  as  a  book  dealer, 
had  hidden  plans  in  the  pages  of  the 
family  Bible  and  other  tomes  in  his  large 
book  collection.  The  couple  stashed  a 
radio  transmitter  and  receiver  under  the 
baseboards  of  the  house. 

It  was  later  revealed  the  Krogers  were 
really  Morris  and  Lona  Cohen,  a  couple 
who  disappeared  from  their  New  York 
apartment  ten  years  eariier-the  day 
the  FBI  arrested  another  prominent  spying 
couple,  the  Rosenbergs.  After  fleeing 
from  New  York,  the  Cohens  travelled  and 
assumed  the  identity  of  Helen  and  Pe- 
ter Kroger,  a  New  Zealand  couple  who 
had  died  at  Uie  same  time. 

Pack  of  Lies-z  more  fictionalized  ver- 
sion of  the  actual  events-looks  at  the 
deception  among  friends  several  months 
before  the  couple's  arrest.  "The  play  is 
a  plea  for  rationalization  between  super- 
powers," says  MacFadden  who  sees  the 
Jacksons  as  unwittingly  caught  between 
the  USSR  and  NATO  (especially  the 
United  States)  trying  to  get  ahead  in  the 
arms  race. 

Actress  Sally  Raney,  playing  the  role 
of  Barbara  Jackson,  says  Barbara  is 
torn  between  state  and  personal  loyalties. 
"Barbara  is  a  very  ordinary  suburban 
housewife.  Into  her  life  comes  this  open 
North  American  girlfriend  (Helen),"  says 
Raney,  a  nurse  who  emigrated  from 
Great  Britain  to  Canada  20  months  ago. 
Barbara  has  never  had  such  a  cheerful 
and  loud  friend  to  draw  her  out  of  her 


lounalism  protessor  Patrick  MacFadden  disoissK  a  scene  with  one  o(  his  agora  in  Podc  of  lies 


serious,  worried  self  says  Raney 

Barbara's  comments  in  the  play  sug- 
gest loyalties  aren't  as  black  and  white 
as  one  might  wish.  "When  1  first  realized 
.  .  .  all  the  deceit  and  lies .  .  .  I  was  so 
angry,  so  hurt.  .  ,  .but  those  feelings  don't 
last  very  long  do  they?  And  I  keep 
thinking  about  how  kind  she  has  been . . . " 

MacFadden,  directing  his  third  play 
for  Ottawa  LitUe  Theatre  says  he  looked 
for  "character  actors"  with  a  sense  of 
morality  He  also  encouraged  the  cast  to 
work  together  to  achieve  believability  when 
working  together. 

Cast  members  say  MacFadden  is  flexi- 
ble and  encourages  new  interpretations 


of  parts  during  rehearsal.  This  flexibility 
makes  him  easy  to  work  with.  "He  is 
conscientious,"  says  Robert  Armstrong,  a 
CRTC  television  policy  employee,  who 
plays  Peter  Kroger.  "He  is  an  actor  him- 
self making  him  very  open  to  ideas!' 

Armstrong  says  much  of  his  charac- 
ter's blocking  came  from  his  own  inter- 
pretation of  notes  in  the  play's  text  and  by 
working  the  moves  out  cooperatively 
with  MacFadden.  This  cooperation  is  im- 
portant for  good  performances  from  the 
cast,  he  says. 

MacFadden  doesn't  spend  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  time  blocking  the  stage 
and  Raney  says  she  likes  that.  "Many 


directors  will  spend  the  first  several 
weeks  blocking  and  it's  boring,"  she  says. 
In  the  preparatory  stages,  MacFadden 
tned  different  blocking  approaches  and 
then  encouraged  the  actors  to  settle  on 
the  area  of  the  stage  where  they  felt  most 
comfortable. 

"I  don't  go  by  the  book  on  this  one," 
says  MacFadden  who  prefers  to  find 
"die  dramatic  formation"  rather  dian  scotch 
tape  the  entire  stage  and  move  acUirs 
from  point  to  point.  But  even  through  his 
experiments  he  keeps  in  mind  practical 
considerations.  "An  exit  line  is  an  exit  and 
needs  to  be  delivered  near  an  exit"  □ 


Melville  boys  come  of  age  in  comedy 


The  Melville  Boys 
York  Street  Theatre 

by  Christina  Dona 

The  Melville  Boys  is  Nonn  Foster's 
play  about  family  relationships 
and  responsibilities.  Yet  despite  this 
sombre  sounding  theme,  the  play  is  de- 
lightfully funny.  The  main  confrontations 
don't  occur  until  tlie  final  act. 

The  play  about  two  adult  brothers, 
revolves  around  a  weekend  of  camping 
at  their  childhood  cabin.  The  older  brother, 
Lee  played  by  Noel  Council,  is  mar- 
ried with  two  daughters.  He  is  terminally 
ill  and  expected  to  live  only  a  year. 

Owen  played  by  Geoff  Gruson,  is  the 
younger,  irresponsible  brother  who's  to 
be  married  in  three  weeks.  These  impend- 
ing nuptials  don't  hinder  him  from  trying 
to  pick  up  two  sisters,  Mary  played 
Christana  Kaya  and  Loretta,  played  by 
Bev  Wolfe.  ,     .  ,. 

Owen  spends  the  weekend  pretending 
his  brother  is  not  sick  and  focusing  his 


MefviOe  Boys  direflof  james  Bfadfoirl  

attention  on  the  bubbly  carefree  Loretta. 
Lee  spends  his  weekend  trying  to  con- 
vince his  brother  their  childhood  can't  be 
recaptured  and  avoiding  Mary.  The  older 
and  more  sedate  sister,  Mary,  is  "the  origi- 
nal nice  girl"  who.  as  a  deserted  wife. 


tries  to  prove  she  is  still  attractive  to  men. 

The  play's  acting  is  one  of  its  strong- 
est points.  The  characters  are  believa- 
ble and  the  audience  warms  to  them. 
From  sisterly  rivalry  and  constant  bat- 
ing, to  the  inability  of  the  brothers  to  be 
close,  the  performers  illustrate  the  com- 
plexity of  sibling  relationships. 

Gruson  has  previously  performed  in  a 
number  of  plays  at  the  Ottawa  Little 
Theatre.  He  will  be  directing  Harvey  there 
in  December 

Councie  has  done  much  of  his  work  at 
the  Circle  in  the  Square  in  New  York 
City  performing  in  Al  Vzcmo'ijungle  of 
Cities. 

Kaya  has  worked  mainly  in  western 
Canada  in  musicals. 

Wolfe,  a  university  of  Ottawa  gradu- 
ate, has  worked  at  the  Great  Canadian 
Theatre  Company  (GCTC)  and  was  recendy 
in  the  National  Arts  Centre  production 
of  On  Falling  Bodies. 

The  Melville  Boys,  directed  by  James 
Bradford,  is  at  the  York  Street  Theatre 
until  October  25.  O 


Convention  offers  Capital  comic  relief 


by  Neil  Godbout 

Once  upon  a  time,  just  before  the 
second  world  war,  a  small,  whole- 
some 10-year-old  boy  with  short 
cropped  hair  entered  the  local  comerstore 
with  a  definite  purpose  written  across  his 
brow.  After  much  consideration,  he  had 
finally  decided  to  use  his  allowance  of  10 
cents  to  purchase  a  comic  instead  of  a 
milkshake  at  the  soda  shoppe. 

He  eyed  the  magazine  rack,  rubbing 
his  chin  in  thought.  He  picked  up  a  new 
comic  he  hadn't  seen  before.  The  cover 
showed  a  muscular  man  with  an  attrac- 
tive blue  and  red  costume  effortlessly 
hefling  a  car  over  his  head  while  the 
terrified  criminals  ran  away.  After  leafing 
through  a  few  pages,  he  nodded  and 
gave  up  his  dime  to  the  druggist. 

The  hero  on  the  cover  was  Superman 
and  the  comic  (Action  Comics  #1) 
marked  his  debut.  This  Sunday,  October 
26,  al  the  Ottawa  Congress  Centre,  that 
comic  purchased  for  a  dime  so  many  years 
ago  could  sell  for  as  much  as  $25,000. 

The  comic  show  is  a  semi-annual  event 
that  brings  in  1,000  collectors  from  the 
Capital  Region,  Ontario,  and  Quebec. 

Joel  Braverman,  organizer  of  the  comic 
show,  says  there  will  be  something  for 
every  kind  of  collector  including  many 
rare  editions  and  recent  publications. 

Guests  at  this  Sunday's  show  include 
Jeff  Isherwood  of  Marvel  Comics,  Ken 
Stacey.  and  Barry  Blair. 

The  comic  industry  has  recently  expe- 
rienced a  resurgence  with  a  wave  of 
talented  artists  and  writers  sweeping  the 
market  with  fresh  concepts.  These  days 
your  average  corner-store  comic  sells  for 
over  a  dollar  but  comics  have  come  a 
long  way  since  the  30s  and  the  two  comic- 
producing  giants.  Marvel  Comics  and 
DC  Comics,  both  based  in  New  York,  go 
oul  of  their  way  to  see  that  the  collector 
gets  his  money's  worth. 

Comics  have  become  much  more  than 
the  basic  good  versus  evil.  lipic  comics,  a 
subsiduary  of  Marvel  Comics,  publishes 
comics  for  a  more  mature  audience. 
These  comics,  like  Moonshadow,  The  Bozz 
Chronicles,  and  Groo  the  Wanderer,  have 
received  rave  reviews  for  their  innovative 
art  and  imaginative  stories. 

One  of  today's  hottest  artist/writer  is 


Frank  Miller,  the  man  behind  the  recent 
four  part  mini-series  The  Dark  Knight. 
Although  each  copy  sold  for  neariy  five 
dollars,  the  series  was  extremely  popular 
for  its  fantastic  art  and  vivid  tale  of  the 
middle-aged,  grey  haired  Batman  turned 
cruel  vigilante.  Though  less  than  one- 
year  old,  the  first  edition  in  mint  condition 
sells  for  $20  in  Ottawa. 


Comics  keep  up  with  social  trends, 
says  Braverman,  citing  the  recent  change 
in  Superman  to  make  him  more  believable 
to  an  80s  audience.  The  new  Super- 
man, scripted  by  another  popular  writer, 
John  Byrne,  is  more  vulnerable  and  less 
powerful.  His  alter  ego.  Clark  Kent,  is  no 
longer  the  mild-mannered  reporter  in 
hom-rimmed  glasses,  but  a  fashionable 


yuppie  with  a  Nautilus  exercise  machine. 

Collectors  purchase  comics  because  of 
the  relatively  low  investment  and,  of 
course,  the  entertainment  value.  Since  the 
market  is  there,  says  Braverman,  the 
output  of  high  quality  material  from  the 
comic  industry  will  continue  in  the  future.  □ 


Bands  get  together  for  benefit  show 


by  Julie  Beun 

After  spending  more  than  10  years 
apart,  most  bands  aren't  likely  to 
reunite  for  one  concert.  In  fact, 
when  approached  with  the  proposition, 
they'd  probably  laugh. 

But  if  the  reunion  benefits  charity,  the 
reaction  might  be  positive.  And  so  it 
was.  when  Les  Emmerson  of  The  Five 
Man  Electrical  Band  and  Brian  Cooper 
of  The  Cooper  Brothers  were  approached 
by  the  Ottawa  Police  Association  about 
a  benefit  reunion  for  the  Children's  Wish 
Foundation. 

According  to  Cooper,  "there's  no  way 
ynu  can  beat  that  charity  for  seeing 
direct  results.  Research  charities  are  im- 
portant, but  you  can't  see  results  right 
away." 

The  Children's  Wish  Foundation,  based 
in  Montreal,  attempts  to  fulfill  the  dying 
wishes  of  terminally  ill  children.  Many 
wishes  involve  a  trip  to  Disney  World 
in  Florida,  which  including  accessible  med- 
ical facilities,  costs  about  $3,000  for 
each  child. 

Not  only  are  the  musicians  hyped-up 
about  the  benefit,  they  are  equally  ex- 
cited about  the  pending  double  reunions. 


The  Coopef  bnthm  gei  Mt  (or  Saturday't  reunion. 


Although  a  one-gig-deal,  both  The  Coo- 
pers and  The  Five  Man  are  going  to  great 
lengths  to  bring  in  original  members 
from  all  over,  including  California. 
"It's  surprising  how  nicely  it's  all  fit- 


ting together  and  how  much  fun  it  still 
is  to  play  together,"  says  Emmerson. 

And  play  together  they  do.  During  the 
60s  The  Five  Man  Electrical  Band, 
then  The  Staccatos,  made  a  name  for 


themselves  in  Ottawa  as  a  highly  pro- 
fessional five-part  harmony  and  rock  band. 
They  later  changed  the  band's  name 
and  moved  to  the  States  on  the  tail  of  their 
first  big  hit.  "Signs".  After  a  number  of 
successes,  including  the  hit  "Absolutely 
Right."  and  nine  years  on  the  road,  the 
band  splintered. 

The  Cooper  Brothers,  also  an  Ottawa 
band,  had  a  later  success  with  their 
heavy  vocah  country  rock.  With  a  few 
local  hits.  The  Coopers  moved  south  of 
the  border  and  released  three  albums  and 
a  number  of  singles  including  "Dream 
Never  Dies"  which  became  the  Terry  Fox 
theme  song  and  the  Emmerson/Cooper 
collaboration,  "Come  Back  Baby!' 

And  so  history  repeats  itself;  two  past 
popular  bands  with  a  great  deal  of  local 
support  return  to  even  greater  support  for 
their  double  reunion. 

Also  appearing  will  be  Bolt  Upright 
and  The  Resurrections,  a  50s  rock  re- 
vivalist band  headed  by  Ottawa's  Mike 
O'Reilly. 

The  benefit  hopes  to  raise  $34,000  for 
the  fund.  It's  being  held  October  24  at 
the  Civic  Centre.  Tickets  are  $10  at 
Uniticket.  □ 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  31 
CIVIC  CENTRE  SALOl^S 
Tickets:  $5:00  Unicentre  Store  or 
At  the  Door 
Doors  open  at  7:30  pm 

GOOD  FOOD,  LICENSED,  CONTESTS,  PRIZES, 
PROCEEDS  TO  THE  UNITED  WAY 


LOVE  AIVD  ROCKETS 


-A      with  special  guest:  SHEEP  LOOK  UP 

m 

SUNDAY  NOV.  2,  8pm 
Porter  Hall 
Tickets:  $10.00  (CUID)  Unicentre  Store 


Following  their  successful  debut  single,  Ball  of  Confusion,  Love  and  Rockets 
are  striking  out  on  a  North  American  Toiu-  in  support  of  their  current  LP, 

Express. 


CARLET01\  IVIGHT  AT  THE  FORUM 

QUEBEC  NORDIQUES  VS.  MONTREAL  CANADIENS 
WED.  NOV.  12,  8pm 
Montreal  Forum 
Bus  Packages:  $35.00.  Available  at  the  Unicentre  Store. 

Sponsored 
by 

MOLSON 

ON  SALE  NOW 


Concert  Series 


!  Thursdays  in  Oliver's 


Billy  Robinson 

Jazz  Trio          s  a*. 

Thurs,-Nov.  6 
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NEWS 


Hiring  problems  plague  campus  pubs 


Behind  Olivef's  doon:  quesiionable  hiring  poctices. 
by  Lynn  Marchildon 

While  an  appeal  last  month  evoked 
questions  about  campus  pub  hiring  policies, 
former  employees  say  problems  have  plagued 
the  hiring  system  at  Rooster's  and  Oliver's 
for  years. 

According  to  CUSA's  part-time  staffing 
policy,  before  hiring  begins,  the  area  man- 


ager is  supposed  to  prescreen  all  the  job 
applicants  and  then  prepare  a  list  of  the 
applicants  he  or  she  feels  should  go  before 
the  hiring  board.  In  the  case  of  Oliver's  and 
Rooster's  employees  who  are  reapplying  for 
their  jobs,  their  evaluations  by  the  manage- 
ment staff  are  considered  by  the  hiring 
board.  But  according  to  John  Liepa,  a  for- 
mer assistant  manager  of  liquor  operations, 
the  area  manager,  Charlie  Ewing,  often  just 
discarded  the  evaluations  filled  out  by  his 
management  staff. 

"My  input  was  after  every  year,  I  would 
give  an  evaluation  for  the  applicants  who 
would  be  reapplying ,  .  Charlie  would  take 
those  and  bring  them  to  the  interview  and 
use  them  if  he  wanted  to!' 
Ed  Niederhauser,  a  supervisor  of  liquor 
operations  who  left  his  job  last  spring,  said 
of  his  employee  evaluations— "he  (Charlie) 
basically  threw  them  in  the  garbage". 
Niederhauser  said  a  lot  of  the  staff  who 
were  hired  back  should  not  have  been, 
adding,  "my  input  wasn't  really  any  input  at 
all".  Liepa  said  there  were  three  super- 
visors or  assistant  managers  who  worked 
nights  and  who  were  in  charge  of  18-25 
staff.  He  said  because  Ewing  only  worked 
days,  he  was  often  unfamiliar  with  these 
employees-  "He  wouldn't  have  known  who 
they  were  and  I  would  give  him  an  evalua- 
tion. I  really  wonder  if  he  even  used  themi' 

But  Ewing  said  he  takes  all  his  manage- 
ment's employee  evaluations  into  consider- 
ation when  composing  the  hiring  list.  He 
said  the  supervisors  may  think  he  didn't 
listen  to  their  recommendations  because 
each  one  liked  different  staff  members. 

"There  have  been  cases  where  you'd  get 
three  distinctly  different  evaluations, .  .and 
I  just  take  all  the  information  I  can  get  and 
put  it  all  together",  he  said. 

But  Liepa  was  skeptical.  He  recalled 
one  year,  Ewing  submitted  his  own  list  of 
candidates  for  hiring  board  interviews  be- 
fore Liepa  finished  doing  his  employee 


evaluations.  He  said  he  asked  Ewing  about 
it  when  he  walked  in  the  office  one  day  and 
remembers  Ewing  didn't  answer.  Liepa, 
who  was  still  filling  out  applications  at  the 
time,  said  "I  just  ripped  them  up  and  threw 
them  at  him!' 

Former  employees  also  complained  about 
the  way  applicants  were  prescreened  by 
Ewing.  According  to  hiring  policies  set  out 
by  CUSA,  the  area  manager  can  choose  to 
pre-screen  applicants  by  viewing  their  ap- 
plication, holding  an  interview,  or  both. 

Lucy  Farago.  a  former  employee  of  both 
Oliver's  and  Rooster's  recalled  being  in 
Ewing's  office  when,  after  a  candidate 
had  left  from  a'"mini-interview",he  dropped 
his  or  her  application  into  the  wastebasket. 

Ewing,  however  said  this  often  happens 
when  an  applicant  submits  two  or  three 
applications  for  various  jobs,  "i  just  get 
them  to  give  me  their  top  preference  and  I 
keep  that  (application)  but  I  have  every 
single  application  that  was  given  to  me  this 
year."  Ewing  added  he  thinks  it  is  a  flaw  in 
the  system  that  applicants  think  the  more 
applications  they  hand  in,  the  better  are 
their  chances. 

During  prescreening.  also,  Liepa  and 
Niederhauser  said  Ewing  made  comments 
on  the  applications  that  were,  according  to 
Niederhauser,  "pretty  sexist  stuff'. 

While  Ewing  denied  the  comments  were 
sexist,  he  said  he  does  write  some  sort  of 
physical  description  of  the  applicant  down, 
"because  I  don't  have  a  photographic  memory". 

Liepa  was  also  dissatisfied  with  the  time 
length  of  the  prescreening  interview,  which 
he  said  was  too  short,  He  said  Ewing  "would 
look  at  the  person  and  in  the  five  or  ten 
seconds  that  he  ever  met  them  ,  , "  would 
decide  whether  or  not  he  wanted  to  hire 
them. 

But  Ewing  said  even  during  the  short 
prescreening,  "you  can  pretty  well  tell  if 
their  experience  is  true  by  asking  them  a 
few  pointed  questions  to  see  their  reaction". 


He  said  about  400  people  applied  to  work  at 
Rooster's  and  Oliver's  this  fall  and  despite 
the  short  time  it  takes,  the  mini-interview  is 
the  best  way  to  decide  who  might  be  suita- 
ble for  the  job. 

A  third  bone  of  contention  for  former 
employees  Farago  and  Liepa  was  last  sum- 
mer's hiring  at  Oliver's. 

According  to  Farago,  "Everybody  got 
an  interview,  everybody  who  got  an  inter- 
viewed got  hired!"  But  Farago  said  there 
was  note  on  the  bottom  which  said  "  don't 
call  us,  we'll  call  you".  Farago  said  that  of 
the  20  bartenders  'hired',  only  about  eight 
were  ever  called  to  work  a  shift. 

Farago  said  she  was  hired  but  was  not 
guaranteed  any  shifts  until  the  middle  of 
July.  She  said  before  that  it  was  a  case  of 
"waiting  day  to  day  by  the  telephone  to  see 
if  Chariie  was  going  to  call  you  to  decide  if 
you  had  a  shift  or  not!' 

Ewing  said  while  this  was  the  case,  he 
had  made  it  clear  to  all  those  that  applied 
that  they  should  not  rely  on  Oliver's  for  their 
only  source  of  summer  income.  He  said  he 
realizes  a  lot  of  people  were  unhappy  with 
the  hiring  situation  but  "  because  of  renova- 
tions and  because  of  not  knowing  what  the 
situation  was  going  to  be  .  everybody  was 
on  a  "will  call'  basis!' 

Liepa  said,  though  he  was  no  longer 
working  at  Oliver's  at  the  time,  "I  got  a  lot  of 
phone  calls  from  people  who  were  very 
disgruntled,"  and  added  "  1  felt  sorry  for  a 
lot  of  people  who  needed  those  jobs  and 
were  literally  getting  screwed!' 
Liepa  said  it  appeared  to  be  a  case  of  "if 
you're  not  doing  a  good  job  then  you're  not 
working  next  weekend". 

But  Ewing  said  "  there  are  a  lot  of  bitter 
people  but  they  are  all  people  who  are 
abusing  the  system".  He  said  some  employ- 
ees "take  a  half  course  so  they  can  hang 
onto  a  job".  He  said  they  are  old,  "past  the 
student  age  and  not  moti  vated  enough  to  go 
out  and  get  a  job".  □ 


Library  worker  sues  Carleton  for  unfair  dismissal 


by  Jeff  Heinrich 

A  part-time  shelver,  who  was  fired  with- 
out notice  from  the  MacOdrum  Library  last 
spring  is  claiming  damages  from  the  univer- 
sity for  unjust  dismissal. 

Rene  Heroux,  37,  said  library  adminis- 
trators "goofed"  when  the  fired  him 
and  another  shelver  at  the  end  of  last  term. 

"It's  a  matter  of  administrative  error,"  he 
said.  "There  was  no  written  notice,  no 
mention  of  severance  pay.  It  was  handled 
very  badly." 

Under  the  Employment  Standards  Act, 
employers  are  obliged  to  give  written  notice 
before  firing  any  employee  with  more  than 
three  months  experience  on  the  job.  Heroux 
had  worked  at  the  library  for  six  years. 
According  to  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Labour, 
he  was  entitled  to  a  month's  notice  or  the 
equivalent  in  pay. 

Heroux,  who  was  on  a  year's  contract  as 
a  researcher  for  the  Canada  Labour  Rela- 
tions Board  when  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  library,  said  he  and  another  worker, 
Garfield  James,  were  given  no  warning.  He 
said  the  decision  to  let  them  go  came  from 
the  library's  head  of  personnel,  Suzanne 
Doraty,  at  the  request  of  Heroux's  supervi- 
sor. Donald  Mackay. 

"All  1  know  is  1  got  a  call  from  Suzanne 
Doraty  telling  me  1  wouldn't  be  returning  to 
work.  That  was  the  first  and  last  time  I  ever 
beard  of  it!' 

Heroux  said  Doraty  told  him  the  library 
was  trying  to  hire  more  students  for  part- 
time  work,  and  since  he  didn't  fit  the  bill  he 


would  be  replaced.  Heroux  told  her  he 
would  see  her  in  court. 

Though  library  officials  are  keeping  si- 
lent, Richard  Brown,  the  university's  direc- 
tor of  personnel  who  is  handling  the  Heroux 
case,  conceded  it  was  his  "understanding" 
there  is  an  effort  to  get  more  students  into 
part-time  library  jobs. 

Heroux  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  shown 
the  door  under  the  library's  pro-student 
policy.  In  September,  another  part-time  worker, 
Rob  McCarthy,  returned  from  vacation  to 
find  out  he  had  been  fired.  The  library  said 
he  wasn't  a  student.  When  McCarthy  pointed 
out  that  in  fact  he  was,  he  was  promptly 
reinstated. 

Heroux  said  he  suspected  the  library  is 
using  the  pro-student  policy  as  an  excuse  to 
get  rid  of  qualified  part-timers.  He  said  he 
resents  being  pushed  around. 

"The  strange  thing  is  that  Don  (Mackay) 
asked  me  to  work  overtime  six  times  in  the 
last  two  weeks  of  April,  to  replace  students 
who  had  exams.  The  seventh  time  I  said  no, 
because  I  was  too  tired.  Then  the  next  thing 
1  know  1  don't  have  my  job  anymore.  1  was 
being  used  to  the  hilt." 

Part-time  library  workers  (anyone  work- 
ing under  20  hours  a  week)  are  not  union- 
ized at  Carleton.  They  have  no  contract  and 
their  only  protection  against  arbitrary  and 
unjust  dismissal  is  the  Employment  Stan- 
dards Act. 

Board  of  Governors  secretary  Don 
McKeown  defended  the  university's  record 
on  firing. 

"If  the  university  fires  Someone,  it  s  got 


Fonray  library  worker  Rene  Heroux:  Everyone  at  the  library  "pfxjtccts  ther  own  littte  fiefdom  of  influence." 


to  have  a  good  reason.  Believe  me,  the  case 
is  checked  six  ways  to  Sunday  by  several 
people  before  they  go  through  with  it.  The 
case  against  the  employee  has  to  be  demon- 
strated, and  the  person  is  usually  warned!' 

Heroux  is  sceptical.  The  bureaucracy 
handling  dismissals  is  self-serving,  he  said. 


with  everyone  "protecting  their  own  little 
fiefdom  of  influence!' 

"It's  too  bad  no  one  at  the  library  is 
talking.  But  then  1  don't  suppose  anyone 
would  come  forward  and  call  the  king 
naked!'  ^ 
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Tales  of  frustration  told 
at  registration  forum 


by  Chris  Garbutt 


lems.  Carleton's  enrollment  has  expanded 
over  the  last  few  years,  making  it  the  sixth 
Early  registration  could  remain  a  tortu-  largest  university  in  Ontario, 
reus  experience  for  a  long  time  if  major       Ryan  agreed  provmcial  underfunding 
changes  aren't  made,  Carleton's  VP  Aca-  was  a  "key  root  o  the  problem 
demic  said  at  a  public  forum  Tuesday.  He  said  the  technology  needed  to  ,m- 

Dr  Tom  Ryan  dealt  with  students'  con-  prove  the  system  is  expensive,  but  he 
ceras  about  the  way  in  which  registration  dismissed  the  suggestion  that  Car  eton  re- 
was  handled  last  summer  and  in  September,  fuse  to  operate  for  a  day  m  protest. 

The  forum,  sponsored  by  CUSA's  Stu-  "We  have  been  very  vocal,  (but)  we 
dent  Issues  Action  Committee,  attracted  couldn't  see  anything  to  be  gained  by 


mostly  students  from  upper-year  arts  and 
social  sciences,  because  most  of  the  regis- 
tration problems  occurred  in  that  faculty. 

On  Aug.  11,  students  in  upper-year  arts 
were  in  the  unenviable  position  of  having  to 
register  with  more  than  a  thousand  other 


shutting  down  the  school  as  others  have 
done,  said  Ryan,  referring  to  last  week's 
protest  in  Toronto. 

Last  summer's  back-ups  were  also  caused 
partly  because  there  were  too  few.computer 
terminals  available.  Ryan  said  adding  extra 


register  witn  more  man  a  inousaiiu  uuiei      ..........  — ^-  ^^-  ■=.7 

students  Ryan  said  "the  problem  we  had  terminals  would  require  the  university  to 

registering  second,  third  and  fourth  year  buy  a  whole  new  computer  system^ 
arts  and  social  science  students  will  not       "It's  my  opinion  that  vvith  the  back-up 

happen  again"  computer  system,  we  had  the  maximum 

But  several  students  were  skeptical.  Some  number  of  terminals  open,  he  said,  adding, 

of  them  said  the  letters  they  received  before  "It  seems  we're  always  one  step  behind  in 

regisbation  were  confusing  and  conbadictory.  getting  the  resources  for  registration 

A  third-year  arts  student  said  the  first       To  help  alleviate  the  problems  of  hne- 

letter  she  received  stated  third-  and  fourth-  ups  and  mass  confusion.  Carleton  adminis- 

year  students  could  register  on  either  Sept.  tration  is  considenng  a  telephone  registration 

3or4.  But  when  she  arrived  on  Sept.  3,  she  system. 

was  told  only  fourth-year  registration  was       The  phone-in  system  would  cost  more 

taking  place  and  that  she  would  have  to  than  $250,000  and  is  cunently  muse  at  the 


wait  until  the  next  day 

According  to  other  students,  the  second 
letter  gave  the  correct  date  but  many  stu- 
dents never  got  it. 

Ryan  said  he  was  unaware  of  the  dis- 
crepancy, saying  only  "if  it  happened,  it's 
regrettable." 

Another  letter  may  also  have  caused 
problems  in  summer  registration.  Some  stu- 
dents said  the  wording  of  it  led  them  to 
believe  they  had  to  begin  registration  on 
Aug.  11.  when  in  fact  it  was  simply  the  first 
day  of  registration. 

About  1,500  students  showed  up  to 
register  on  Aug.  11. 

Letters  were  not  the  only  cause  of  prob- 


University  of  Alberta.  The  average  time 
of  registration  over  the  phone  at  U  of  A  is 
about  14  minutes.  If  implemented  at  Carie- 
ton,  computerized  registration  would  be 
available  24  hours  a  day  for  a  given  period 
every  fall. 

Ryan  said  he  is  waiting  for  a  report  from 
a  registerial  commission  on  the  new  sys- 
tem. The  report  should  be  available  within 
six  weeks.  "If  this  commission  recommends 
that  we  acquire  this  system  then  we  will 
acquire  it!' 

Another  improvement  on  "the  verge  of 
completion"  is  the  elimination  of  the  depart- 
mental approval  step  in  registration.  □ 


Bid  to  oust  Haller  shelved 


by  Alan  Knight 

A  petition  calling  for  CUSA  president 
Robe  Haller's  "immediate  impeachment" 
has  almost  all  the  signatures  it  needs,  but 
has  been  shelved  by  the  engineering  soci- 
ety (CSES). 

Members  of  the  society  started  a  peti- 
tion to  remove  Haller  from  office  early  last 
month,  in  response  to  a  review  of  the  society 
for  possible  violations  of  CUSA's  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws. 

The  review  board  will  decide  Nov.  3 
whether  the  CSES  broke  association  rules 
by  distributing  banned  posters  and  the  Octo- 
ber edition  of  its  newspaper,  The  Orifice. 

The  petition  expresses  the  engineering 
society's  "extreme  displeasure  with  the  con- 
duct of  Robert  Haller  concerning  his  re- 
quest to  bring  the  (CSES)  before  a  review 
board,"  and  requests  a  referendum  to  re- 
move Haller  from  office  "immediately  due 


to  his  irresponsible  handling  of  the  Engi- 
neering Society  affair!' 

CSES  treasurer  Andy  Nelson  said  the 
petition,  which  he  helped  draft,  has  been 
put  on  hold  even  though  it  attracted  approx- 
imately 600  signatures. 

"We're  pleased  with  the  way  the  official 
process  is  going,"  he  said  and  as  a  result, 
the  society  is  "not  pushing  the  petition 
anymore!' 

If  the  society  revives  the  petition  after 
the  review  board's  ruling,  it  will  need  about 
150  more  signatures  to  force  a  referendum 
on  Haller's  impeachment.  CUSA's  constitu- 
tion states  a  referendum  can  be  held  with 
the  consent  of  five  per  cent  of  the  student 
population,  or  about  750  signatures. 

Nelson  said  there  is  "always  a  possibil- 
ity" of  reviving  the  petition,  but  "everyone 
is  satisfied  with  the  way  things  are  going 
now!'  □ 


Engineers  make  concessions  to  avoid  decertification 


by  Lee  Parpart 

A  sometimes  rocky  review  of  Carleton's 
engineering  society  (CSES)  will  end  on 
Thursday  when  a  board  looking  into 
charges  the  society  violated  CUSA's  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  makes  its  recommen- 
dations public. 

The  review  board  was  set  up  on  Nov.  9 
after  the  CSES  began  distributing  banned 
Labatt's  posters  and  the  latest  edition  of  the 
society's  newspaper,  The  Orifice,  on  cam- 
pus. 

VP  Administration  Alan  Macdonald 
said  he  launched  the  investigation  when 
students  complained  the  October  edition  of 
Tfie  Orifice  was  'sexist,  homophobic,  at 
times  racist,  and  obscene.' 

The  review  board  will  rule  pn  whether 
the  material  violates  CUSA's  constitution, 
and  submit  recommendations  to  the 
societies  committee  on  Nov.  6. 

The  last  half  of  the  two  week  investiga- 
tion was  marked  by  compromise,  as  the 
CSES  bargained  for  its  right  to  stay  a  part 
of  CUSA  and  hold  social  events  on  campus. 

In  the  past  week  the  CSES  agreed  to 
stop  publishing  its  newspaper  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  put  a  petition  calling  for 
CUBA  President  Robe  Mailer's  impeachment 
on  hold. 

At  a  public  hearing  last  Thursday  the 
CSES  also  agreed  to  Haller's  suggestion 
that  this  year's  editor  of  The  Orifice  meet 
with  a  "board  of  experts"  to  talk  about 
journalistic  professionalism  and  ways  of 
recognizing  sexist  and  homophobic  material. 


"We  will  not  abide  by  a 
ban  on  social  activities." 


CSES  president  Gabby  Szasz  said  steps 
were  also  taken  to  discourage  vandalism  by 
engineers.  She  said  executive  members 
toured  classes  to  inform  students  they  would 
get  "no  support  for  destructive  pranks  from 
the  society". 

Szasz  said  "with  a  few  exceptions"  she 
is  pleased  with  the  way  the  review  has  gone 
so  far. 

"I  think  there  is  a  new  communication 
line  open  because  of  the  hearing.  We  both 
(CUSA  and  the  CSES)  realize  we're  ready 
to  sit  down  and  talk,"  she  said. 

Macdonald,  also  the  chairperson  of  the 
board,  would  not  speculate  on  what  the 
ruling  will  be,  but  said  the  outcome  will 
stay  fluid  until  the  last  minute.  The  board 
will  give  the  CSES  a  preview  of  its 
recommendations  this  week,  and  continue 
negotiations  with  the  society  until  Nov.  6, 


CUSA  VP  Administration  Alan  Mapkmald  said  Engineering  rep  Bnjce  hfaydon  should  stop  tookinii  faf  loopholes. 


he  said. 

Hinting  at  further  concessions  the  CSES 
may  be  able  to  make,  Macdonald  said,  "it's 
a  matter  of  this:  either  they  can  realize  their 
responsibilities  and  act  accordingly,  or  we 
can  realize  their  responsibilities  and  act 
accordingly!' 

Responding  to  one  of  Haller's  recom- 
mendations at  an  open  review  board  hear- 
ing last  Wednesday  night,  Szasz  said  some 
items  in  the  society  are  "negotiable"  and 
some  are  not. 

"We've  agreed  to  stop  publishing  The 
Orifice ...  but  we  will  not  abide  by  a  ban  on 
our  social  activities,"  she  told  the  board  at  a 
meeting  in  Baker  Lounge  attended  by  over 
50  engineering  students. 

Szasz  said  if  the  review  board  recom- 
mends banning  engineers'  social  activities, 
the  society  "will  just  take  them  off  campus". 

During  Wednesday's  hearing,  Szasz 
defended  the  society  against  a  charge  by 
Haller  that  it  doesn't  provide  for  security  at 
social  functions.  She  said  the  society  main- 
tains a  crew  of  bouncers  for  all  licensed 
activities,  plans  to  offer  free  cab  rides  to 
students  who  are  too  drunk  to  drive  home, 
and  has  moved  its  annual  'beer  and  pizzas' 
party  from  the  Mackenzie  building  to  a 
larger  space  in  the  architecture  building  for 
better  control. 

An  item  that  could  snag  the  CSES  when 
the  review  board  makes  its  recommenda- 


CUSA  engineering  rep  Bruce  Haydon 
obtained  several  hundred  copies  of  Labatt's 
"Little  Girl  Blue"  poster  two  weeks  ago  and 
passed  them  out  to  students  from  his  desk 
in  the  society's  office.  The  posters  were 
advertized  in  an  article  by  Haydon  in  the 
October  edition  of  The  Orifice. 

Haller  banned  the  posters  in  September 
when  he  received  complaints  they  were 
sexist,  and  council  upheld  his  decision  on 
Sept.  22. 

At  Wednesday's  hearing,  Haydon  claimed 
several  times  he  was  acting  independently 
of  CUSA  and  the  CSES  when  he  distributed 
the  posters. 

"It  was  not  done  by  me  as  comptroller  of 
the  engineering  society  or  as  a  CUSA  coun- 
cillor," he  said. 

"1  keep  everything  in  my  desk,  my  books, 
my  sweaters  .  the  fact  that  1  distributed 
the  posters  from  my  desk  in  no  way  con- 
nects it  to  the  society." 

But  Macdonald  rejected  this  explana- 
tion. "There  is  a  tacit  relationship  between 
Bruce  and  the  posters  and  the  society.  You 
can't  deny  that,  and  you  can't  try  to  find 
loopholes,"  he  told  the  crowd  on  Wednesday. 

In  a  later  interview,  Haller  agreed.  "When 
Bruce  hands  out  banned  posters  from  the 
society's  store  and  advertises  them  in  the 
society's  paper,  then  I'd  say  the  society  is 
involved.  They  can't  claim  ignorance  on 
this  one!'  □ 


tions  is  a  possible  conflict  of  interest  sur- 
rounding the  dishnbution  of  banned  posters. 


Course  guide  resurrected 


Engineering  dean  offers 
protection  if  society  fails 


by  Laurel  Hyatt 

Carleton's  dean  of  engineering  has  pledged 
his  support  for  the  engineering  society  even 
though  the  group  is  under  review  for  dis- 
tributing allegedly  sexist  and  homophobic 
material  on  campus. 

If  CUSA  decides  to  withdraw  its  finan- 
cial support  from  the  Carleton  Student  En- 
gineering Society  (CSES),  Dean  Spruce 
Riordon  said  he  would  back  the  creation  of  a 
new  group  on  campus. 

However,  CUSA  president  Robe  Haller 


said  Riordon  does  not  have  the  authonty  to 
help  found  an  autonomous  society  on  cam- 
pus and  he  said  such  a  move  would  result 
"in  a  real  power  struggle" 

Assistant  dean  of  engineenng  Gordon 
Forth  shared  Riordon's  commitment  to  keep 
the  society  alive.  He  sa.d  if  the  CSES  is 
decertified  "it  wouldn't  make  much  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  we  (the  faculty)  give  the 

^""porth  said  the  engineering  staff  usually 
donates  between  $300  and  $1000  per  year 
to  the  CSES. 


by  Derek  Raymaker 

A  course  guide  that  has  been  dormant 
for  two  years  is  finally  in  the  works  again 
but  some  professors  are  reluctant  to  give 
their  seal  of  approval  to  the  project. 

The  guide,  an  evaluation  of  courses, 
faculties,  and  professors  at  Carleton,  is  slated 
for  publication  in  July,  and  will  cost  CUSA 
about  $15,000. 

According  to  CUSA  President  Robe 
Haller,  the  last  course  guide,  produced  in 
1983  was  "not  very  good,  so  we  let  it  die" 
But  Haller  said  he  is  confident  the  new 
guide  will  be  a  success. 

"I  can't  think  of  a  better  project  to  spend 
money  on,"  he  said. 

CUSA  administrafions  for  the  past  two 
years  have  left  the  guide  out  of  their  bud- 
gets, but  promises  to  revive  the  guide  were 
made  by  candidates  in  both  elections. 

Last  year,  all  three  slates  fielding  candi- 
dates promised  to  push  for  a  course  guide. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  the  last 
edition  that  any  gioundwork  has  been  laid. 
Special  projects  director  at  CUSA,  Dianne 
Douglass,  has  begun  hiring  staff  to  under- 
take the  project.  CUSA  council  has  already 
approved  the  funds,  with  the  excepfion  of 
printing  costs. 

One  potential  problem  is  the  reluctance 
of  certain  professors  to  take  part.  "My 
concern  is  that  a  lot  of  profs  will  refuse  to  be 
evaluated,"  said  Haller.  "I  want  100  per 
cent  compliance  from  the  professors  who  ■ 
are  going  to  be  evaluated!' 

He  said  a  project  of  this  sort  requires 
everyone  to  cooperate  or  the  guide  will  be 
useless. 

History  professor  Paul  Merkley  said  he 
believes  it  is  a  student's  right  to  know  what 
kind  of  options  are  open  to  them  in  univer- 
sity But  he  is  not  open  to  the  idea  of  a 
course  guide  until  he  knows  more  about 
CUSA's  plan. 

"If  the  evaluations  like  this  are  done 
incompetently,  there  is  no  telling  the  dan- 
gerous effects  it  can  have  on  both  students 
and  faculty,"  said  Merkley 


Haller  said  CUSA  is  in  the  process  of 
lobbying  professors  to  cooperate  with  the 
evaluation  process.  All  of  Carieton's  facul- 
ties will  be  surveyed,  but  professors  who 
refuse  to  be  judged  will  risk  having  their 
departments  completely  ommited  from  the 
guide. 

"If  we  can  get  all  economics  profs  to 
agree  we  will  print  an  economics  guide, 
then  a  history  guide,  and  so  on  . . . ,"  Haller 
said. 

John  Sigler,  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence and  international  affairs,  pointed  out 
professors  are  already  evaluated  by  the 
administrafion  for  "promotional  and  salary 
purposes.  That  information  just  isn't  availa- 
ble to  students!' 

But  he  said  he  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
prospect  of  another  course  guide  and  does 
not  feel  threatened  by  undergoing  another 
two  evaluations  a  year.  "It  is  a  good  way  of 
keeping  our  educational  institutions  account- 
able," he  said. 

Sigler  served  on  the  senate  committee 
tiiat  dealt  with  implementing  professor  eval- 
uations. He  also  pointed  out  tiiat  less  than 
half  of  the  faculty  participated  in  the  1983 
course  guide.  D 
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A  neighbourhood 
pub  serving 
traditional  English 
fare  and  spirits. 


Enjoy  the  good 
times  at... 


The  Brigadier's 
Pump 

23  Yor]<  Street 
230-  6368 

The  Lieutenant's 
Pump 

361  Elgin  Street 
238-2949 

Opening  soon; 

The  Sergeant's 
Pump 

1568  Merivale  Road 
224-8895 


CUSA  presents.. 


A  Lecture  by 
GUARDIAN  ANGEL 
CURTIS  SLIWA 

WED.  NOV.  12, 
7:30pin 
Porter  Hall 


RDmfuz^thiiikiiig 
comes  one  peachy  idea. 


We  at  Hiram  Walker  are  very 
happy  to  bring  you  our  brand 
new  Peach  Schnapps. 

It's  a  clever  combination  of  the 
great  taste  of  Schnapps  with  the 
luscious  flavour  of  peaches. 

It's  great  straight  or  all  mixed  up. 
For  instance, you  can  easily  make 
a  cold  Fuzzy  Navel. 

Just  pour  2  ounces  of  Hiram 
Walker  Peach  Schnapps  over  ice  and 
add  orange  juice  to  taste, 

Or  how  about  the  chilling 
experience  of  a  Peaches  and  Cream. 
That's  1'/;  ounces  of  Hiram 
Walker  Peach  Schnapps  over  ice 
and  top  it  with  milk  or  light  cream. 
Anyway  you  like  it,  our  new 
Peach  Schnapps  has  a  cool, 
crisp,  peachy  taste. 

And  ideas  like  these  don't 
just  grow  on  trees. 

NewHrant'WMker 
Peach  Schnapps. 

Taste  the  Difterence. 


For  some  peachy 
recipe  idea.'i 
write  Hiram  Walker 
Schnapps. 
RO.  Box  3343. 
,       DeparEment  R 

Brampton.  Ontario 


Engineering 
Opportunities 


II  you  are  a  graduate  engineer  or  are 
approaching  graduation,  we'd  like  to  talk 
to  you  about  ttie  ctiallenge  of  a  career  in 
the  Canadian  Armed  Forces.  Wfiether 
you're  in  the  army,  navy  or  air  force,  you 
will  be  expected  to  lead  a  team  of  top 
flight  technicians  testing  new  devices  and 
keeping  various  installations  at  combat 
readiness.  You  may  also  be  involved  in 
new  equipment  design  and  development. 
We  offer  an  attractive  starting  salary, 
fringe  benefits  and  secure  future. 


THE  CANADIAN 
ARMED  FORCES 


It's  your  choice,  your  future. 

For  more  inlormation  on  plans,  entry 
recjuirements  and  opportunities,  visit  the 
recruiting  centre  nearest  you  or  call  col- 
lect—we're in  the  yellow  pages  under 
Recruiting. 


Canada 
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CUSA  review  board  considers  fate  of  troubled  club 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

The  Ottawa  amateur  radio  community 
is  at  odds  with  CUSA  over  its  handhng  of 
investigations  into  Carleton's  ham  radio  club. 

The  club  is  under  review  by  a  CUSA 
committee  looking  into  allegations  of  mis- 
management of  funds  and  equipment.  While 
awaiting  the  board's  recommendations,  CUSA 
has  locked  up  the  club's  room  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  unicentre,  and  impounded  all 
radio  equipment. 

CUSA's  decision  was  likened  to  "attacking 
a  flea  with  a  sledgehammer"  by  Doug  Burrill, 
who  founded  the  Carleton  Amateur  Radio 
Club  in  1949. 

He  said  keeping  the  club  off  the  air 
because  of  administrative  problems  will 
serve  no  purpose. 

William  Wilson,  a  former  vice-president 
of  the  Radio  Advisory  Board  of  Canada,  an 
advisory  group  to  the  federal  minister  of 
communications,  also  said  he  saw  little 
point  to  closing  the  club  down. 

The  club  has  been  off  the  air  since  the 
summer.  However,  Georges  Berthiaume,  a 
member  who  briefly  served  as  club  proctor 
in  September,  said  it  has  not  been  operating 
regularly  since  the  summer  of  1985  be- 
cause of  poor  equipment  handling. 

This,  and  the  accusations  of  financial 
mismanagement,  convinced  CUSA  VP  Ad- 
ministration Al  Macdonald  to  suspend  the 
club  last  month. 

Wilson  said  he  doesn't  think  the  fact  the 
club  wasn't  operating  regularly  was  a  rea- 
son to  close  it  down.  "You  can't  expect  a 
station  to  be  in  operation  100  per  cent  of  the 
time.  If  the  station's  down ...  so  what?"  he 
asked  at  a  review  committee  hearing  last 
Thursday  night.  "As  long  as  it  is  still  available'.' 

But  the  club's  facilities  have  not  been 
available  to  students  since  the  review  was 
launched  three  weeks  ago  when  the  allega- 
tions were  brought  to  CUSA  by  Berthiaume. 

He  said  irresponsible  administration  and 
financial  incompetence  were  widespread  in 
the  club's  executive.  "1  couldn't  stand  by 
and  watch  what  was  happening,"  Berthiaume 
said. 

Berthiaume's  concerns  about  the  club 
include  conflicts  over  its  new  constitution, 
alleged  break-ins  at  its  unicentre  office  and 
Arts  Tower  facility,  discrepancies  in  its 
financial  records,  authority  of  the  club's 
executive,  and  control  of  radio  equipment 

Berthiaume  claims  membership  fees  went 
unaccounted  for  by  last  year's  secretary- 
treasurer  Doug  Yuill.  A  list  of  members  he 
said  was  drawn  up  by  Yuill  shows  15  stu- 
dent members,  each  of  whom  paid  a  $15 
dollar  membership  fee,  and  eight  non-student 
members,  most  of  whom  paid  $20  each. 

This  should  total  $385,  but  records  indi- 
cate only  $120  were  deposited  into  a  club 
account. 

In  addition,  some  members  paid  more 
than  $20,  Berthiaume  said,  pushing  the 
discrepancy  up  to  about  $300. 

Another  document,  a  requisition  form 
Berthiaume  said  he  obtained  while  proctor, 
suggests  executive  members  sometimes 
forged  each  other's  signatures  when  doing 
club  business.  The  form,  addressed  to  Yuill 
and  signed  by  club  president  Dave  Drinnan, 
reads  "Here,  Doug,  just  fake  my  signature!' 

Drinnan  denied  any  knowledge  of  the 
forgeries  and  said  he  didn't  believe  the  club 
was  financially  mismanaged. 

Yuill  refused  to  comment  on  the  allega- 
tions, calling  them  "unsubstantiated"  and 
"hearsay". 

Club  President  between  1977-1979  Brett 
Delmage  is  now  acting  secretary.  He  agreed 
club  records  were  not  well  kept  but  said  the 
claims  of  mismanagement  "were  exagger- 
ated along  the  way!' 

"From  what  I've  seen ...  the  records 
were  missing,  but  1  don't  necessarily  believe 
there's  anything  dishonest  going  on,"  Delmage 
said. 


Berthiaume  also  mentioned  problems 
over  access  to  the  club's  facilities.  He  said 
several  keys  given  to  the  club  by  the  univer- 
sity were  illegally  copied  and  the  lock  on 
the  door  to  the  unicentre  office  was  tampered 
with. 

Delmage  said  he  knew  of  no  copies  of 
any  keys,  or  of  any  attempted  break-ins. 
Both  Drinnan  and  Yuill  denied  any  know- 
ledge of  the  access  violations. 

However.  Carieton's  deputy  chief  secu- 
rity officer  Mel  Gilbey  said  a  set  of 
unauthorized  keys  were  returned  to  his 
office  this  fall.  He  would  not  identify  who 
returned  the  keys. 

Problems  surrounding  the  introduction 
of  a  new  club  constitution  were  also  dis- 
cussed at  the  review  board. 

Berthiaume  said  the  new  constitution 
was  "intended  for  a  club  that  was  out  of 
control."  It  places  restrictions  on  unauthorized 
access  and  the  movement  of  equipment, 
and  contains  guidelines  for  the  newly-created 
position  of  proctor. 


Several  club  members  expressed  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  new  document  and 
the  way  it  was  introduced  to  the  club. 

Yuill  said  many  people  at  the  club's  last 
meeting,  on  Sept  25,  were  opposed  to  the 
new  constitution  but  CUSA  President  Robe 
Haller  "decided  to  pass  it  the  way  it  was!" 

Another  item  of  contention  for  the  re- 
view board  is  control  of  the  club's  inventory. 
Several  radios  and  other  pieces  of  impounded 
equipment  belong  to  the  Pioneer  Amateur 
Radio  Club  (PARC). 

PARC  president  John  Dillan  said  while 
he  has  no  immediate  need  for  the  items  on 
loan  to  Carleton,  he  hopes  the  conflicts  can 
be  worked  out  soon.  "If  they're  not  going  to 
make  use  of  the  equipment,  we  could  make 
use  of  it  somewhere  else!' 

Inventory  control  at  the  Carleton  club, 
as  with  other  amateur  radio  groups,  has 
been  informal  in  the  past,  said  club  vice- 
president  and  ten-year  ham  radio  veteran 
Dave  Scobie. 

"The  club  is  very  friendly  with  equip- 


ment, with  information,  with  help.  It's  just 
the  way  they  are,"  Scobie  said. 

Harry  Jones,  a  former  club  treasurer 
now  working  for  CFRA-CFMO  radio,  said 
inventory  control  tends  to  be  informal  in 
commercial  radio  as  well.  "Most  of  the  time 
it  (radio  equipment)  goes  out  without  any 
paperwork!' 

While  Berthiaume  said  he  didn't  want  to 
see  the  club  shut  down,  he  could  see  no 
other  way  to  solve  its  problems. 

The  club  has  made  "extremely  valua- 
ble" contributions  to  the  Ottawa  commu- 
nity, he  said. 

Haller  said  this  year's  Shinerama  event, 
which  raised  over  $15,000  for  cystics  fibro- 
sis research,  would  not  have  gone  as  well  as 
it  did  without  the  club's  help  with  communi- 
cations between  volunteers  and  organizers. 

Former  club  VP  Wilson  said  amateur 
radio  provides  valuable  training  for  aspir- 
ing radio  engineers,  a  source  of  employees 
for  businesses,  and  a  testing  ground  for  new 
equipment.  □ 


Youth  peace  tour  comes  to  Ottawa 


Meinben  of  the  Peace  Twjr  are  trying  to  make  Canadians  awOT  of  proMems  in  odw  countries  where  it  ^ 


by  Linda  Badowich 

Even  in  university,  the  problems  of  other 
countries  seem  little  more  than  pictures  on 
the  TV  screen.  But  a  group  of  seven  teen- 
agers on  the  International  Youth  for  Peace 
and  Justice  Tour  were  in  Ottawa  this  week 
to  bring  those  problems  a  little  closer  to 
home. 

A  19  year  old  from  the  Philippines  tells 
how  he  watched  his  father  beheaded  by  the 
military.  Jun  Aguinaldo  Bans  said  he  was 
seven  years  old  at  the  time. 

Today  Bans  is  a  member  of  a  university 
students  group  pressing  for  better  educa- 
tional resources  in  the  Philippines. 

Another  19  year  old.  a  Nicaraguan,  talks 
about  die  shooting  of  his  father.  Peter  Martinez 
calls  himself  "one  of  the  few  who  still  has 
the  priviledge  to  be  alive." 

One  of  the  two  Ontario  guides  for  the 
tour,  Judith  Grace,  said  "these  people  aren't 
just  victims,  but  survivors." 

The  seven,  aged  13  to  19,  are  part  of  a 
group  of  82  teenagers  from  war-torn  and 
under-developed  countries  visiting  cities 


across  Canada. 

The  young  people  on  the  Ottawa  portion 
of  the  Tour  are  from  Afghanistan  antl  North- 
em  Ireland  as  well  as  Nicaragua  and  the 
Philippines.  They  spoke  at  the  Jack  Purcell 
Community  Centre  on  Monday  night.  Their 
goal  is  to  make  people  aware  of  what  is 
going  on  in  their  countries. 

Martinez  said  when  he  left  Nicaragua  to 
come  to  Canada  for  the  tour,  the  bus  he  was 
travelling  on  was  attacked.  Three  people 
were  killed.  The  violence,  he  said  "is  much 
more  horrible  than  TV  or  movies  can  portray." 

Buthealsospokeof  efforts  by  Nicataguans 
to  help  solve  their  problems.  Some  groups 
have  launched  a  massive  literacy  campaign, 
he  said. 

"We  want  to  be  able  to  reconstruct  our 
society.  The  Nicaraguan  people  don't  want 
war,"  Martinez  said. 

Two  young  women  from  Northern  Ireland 
spoke  about  the  misconceptions  others  have 
of  the  troubles  in  their  country.  The  two 
asked  to  be  identified  only  as  Rosemary  and 
Paula.  One  is  Catholic,  the  other  Protestant. 

"It  is  not  like  war  in  other  countries," 
said  Rosemary.  "We  are  not  always  fighting!' 


She  said  many  people  in  Northern  Ireland 
have  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  friends, 
and  there  are  also  many  people  working  to 
change  things  there.  "There  are  over  200 
peace  groups  in  Northern  Ireland  working 
for  reconciliation,"  she  said. 

Bans  said  he  and  other  members  of  the 
International  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Le- 
gal Philippines  Students  have  been  work- 
ing to  improve  school  conditions  in  the 
Philippines  for  five  years. 

He  said  he  went  to  a  high  school  for 
students  interested  in  science,  but  there 
were  only  two  labs  and  one  microscope  for 
600  students. 

Grace  said  students  at  Glebe,  Fisher 
Park  and  Gloucester  high  schools  seemed 
"pleased  and  receptive  to  having  someone 
their  own  age  describe  what's  going  on  in 
these  countries" 

"Kids  are  touched  by  the  stories,  and 
they're  asking  intelligent  questions."  Grace 
said. 

Ottawa  is  the  first  stop  for  the  group 
travelling  with  Grace  and  Robb  McCue,  the 
other  Ontario  guide.  They  will  also  visit 
Montreal  and  Toronto.  □ 
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Full  esthetic 
services 
available 

216  BANK  STREET 

AT  NEPEAN  ST. 


20%offcuts  Mon-Wed. 
238-1161  /  238-1203 


Dear  Sid, 

"Penny  Lane  is  in  my  ears  and  in  my  eyes 
A  four  of  fish  and  finger  pies  in  summer 
Meanwhile  back 

Behind  (he  shelter  in  Ihe  middle  of  the  round- 
about 

The  pretty  nurse  is  selling  poppies  from  a  tray 
And  though  she  feels  as  if  she's  in  a  play 
She  is  anyway" 


LSAT/GMAT 
Prep  Courses  for 

Dec.  6  LSAT 
Jan.  24  GMAT 

(416)  923-PREP 
1-800-387-5519 


Jewish  Students 
Union-Hlllel 
and 


The  Israel  Program  Centre 

invite  you  to 

"COME  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF" 

during 

ISRAEL  DAY 

10  a.m.  —  4  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  5 

Unicentre 

You  could  WIN*  a  return  flight 

to  Israel  via  El  Al  plus 
one  free  week  in  kibbutz  hotels 


■  Entry  Ballots  available  at  all  booths 
Food!  Fun!  Facts!  Music!  Videos! 

For  more  information  call  JSU-Hillel  office  232-7306 
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Disabled  wait  for  access 
to  third  floor  elevator 


by  Christine  Endicott 

For  wheelchair-bound  students,  third 
floor  Unicentre  services  are  out  of  reach, 
and  will  stay  that  way  until  at  least  next 
term  when  elevator  access  is  finally  installed. 

Students  without  mobility  have  never 
had  access  to  the  third  floor  without  special 
help,  although  three  CUSA  services  and  a 
conference  room  were  relocated  there  in 
September.  On  the  floor  now  are  the  Wom- 
en's Centre,  Peer  Counselling,  and  the  In- 
ternational Students'  Centre. 

A  disabled  student  who  once  frequented 
the  Women's  Centre,  Michelle  White,  said 
she  has  only  been  able  to  visit  the  new 
location  once  this  year,  when  somebody 
carried  her  down  the  stairs. 

"I  used  to  be  there  at  least  three  times  a 
day,"  she  said.  "It's  a  place  where  I  met  all 
my  friends.  .  .did  work.  .  .and  studied." 

Aside  from  being  a  Women's  Centre 
collective  member.  White  is  also  in  wo- 
men's studies  and  used  the  centre's  re- 
sources to  help  her  with  her  schoolwork 
when  it  was  located  on  the  fifth  floor. 

Bill  Riddell,  manager  of  construction 
services,  said  installing  the  elevator  on  the 
third  floor  would  mean  the  Unicentre  eleva- 
tor would  have  to  be  shut  down  for  about 
three  weeks.  He  said  making  disabled  stu- 
dents wait  until  next  term  to  get  on  the  floor 
is  "the  lesser  of  two  evils". 

Shutting  down  the  elevator  for  three 
weeks  during  the  school  year  would  also 
mean  disabled  students  could  not  get  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  floor,  where  Health  Services 
is  located. 

Larry  McCloskey,  coordinator  for  the 
disabled,  said  the  work  "should  have  been 
done  in  the  summer".  But  he  said  he  has 
contacted  Riddell  and  asked  for  the  neces- 
sary work  to  be  done  during  the  Christmas 
break,  so  as  not  to  inconvenience  students. 

The  university  planned  to  do  the  job  last 
summer,  said  Riddell.  but  materials  or- 
dered in  April  did  not  arrive  until  mid- 
September.  He  said  delivery  usually  takes 


six  weeks. 

Riddell  said  the  materials  are  all  in  now 
and  the  job  is  "ready  to  be  done",  but  a 
starting  date  for  the  project  has  not  been 
set.  He  said  he  may  take  McCloskey's  ad- 
vice to  do  the  work  during  Christmas  vacation. 

Women's  Centre  collective  member  Nancy 
McDonough  said  disabled  students  who 
might  want  to  drop  by  to  join  or  use  the 
library  no  longer  have  access. 


Still  no  third  floor  for  the  Unkertre  devator.  

For  students  in  women's  studies  or  those 
doing  related  work,  the  collection  of  books 
and  documents  in  the  centre  is  the  best  on 
campus,  McDonough  said. 

Peer  Counselling  coordinator  Kevin 
Bourns  said  no  disabled  students  have  made 
it  to  the  service  so  far  this  year,  although  in 
past  years  "a  few  usually  dropped  by". 

"They  don't  make  up  the  bulk  of  our 
clientele  but  disabled  students  are  certainly 
disadvantaged,"  said  Bourns. 

Riddell  said  the  total  cost  of  installing 
elevator  service  for  the  third  floor  will  be 
about  $20,000.  □ 


Socreds  win,  students  lose 


VANCOUVER  {CUP)-The  re-election  of 
the  Social  Credit  government  in  British 
Columbia  Oct.  22  means  students  will  al- 
most certainly  continue  to  confront  some  of 
the  country's  highest  tuition  fees,  debt  load*» 
and  summer  unemployment  rates,  as  well 
as  the  country's  worst  student  aid  program. 

But  Marg  Fartaczek,  chair  of  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students'  65,000-member 
Pacific  region,  emphasizes  the  election  of 
28  new  Social  Credit  candidates  is  a  possi- 
ble basis  for  change. 

"We  are  looking  at  the  commitment  the 
Social  Credit  party  made  for  an  open,  con- 
sultative government,  and  we  are  going  to 
hold  them  to  it,"  she  said. 

"I  don't  see  confrontation  being  a  prob- 
lem with  the  introduction  of  these  new 
people,"  added  Fartaczek.  "We  want  to 
work  cooperatively  with  them,  and  contri- 
bute to  a  recovery  program  of  education  on 
this  province."  she  said. 

CFS,  which  worked  with  student  socie- 
ties to  make  education  an  election  issue, 
plans  to  begin  the  consultative  process  by 
presenting  the  new  government  with  the 
findings  of  a  recently  completed  task-force 
on  student  aid.  Student  leaders  will  be 
asking  Premier  Bill  Vander  2alm  to  add 
more  members  to  a  promised  education 
commission,  which  was  initially  intended  to 
include  only  one  person. 

Fartaczek  said  she  is  worried,  however, 
by  uncomfirmed  reports  that  funding  for 


colleges  may  be  cut  by  five  per  cent  next 
year,  and  that  the  ministry  of  post-secondary 
education  may  be  eliminated. 

While  Vander  Zalm  has  promised  an 
end  to  the  B.C.  government's  notoriously 
confrontational  style,  it  is  doubtful  there 
will  be  any  gains  for  B.C.  education.  When 
asked  about  the  need  for  better  regional 
post-secondary  facilities,  the  premier  sug- 
gested students  should  continue  their  edu- 
cation in  basements  and  warehouses. 

The  Socreds,  who  ran  a  campaign  based 
largely  on  the  charisma  of  premier  Vander 
Zalm,  returned  to  power  with  49  seats, 
while  the  New  Democrats  took  20.  Both  the 
Liberals  and  Progressive  Qjnservatives  failed 
to  win  a  single  seat. 

During  the  election  campaign,  NDP  leader 
Bob  Skelly  called  for  the  resignation  of  post 
secondary  education  minister  Russ  Fraser, 
who  angered  education  groups  when  he 
said  people  "should  be  put  off  their  educa- 
tion if  they  can't  afford  it!' 

Fraser  later  claimed  he  was  misinterpreted, 
but  insisted  the  government  would  not  rein- 
state the  student  grants  eliminated  in  1984. 
B.C.  is  the  only  province  in  Canada  to  have 
an  all-loans  student  assistance  program. 
,  The  Social  Credit  party,  characterized 
by  free  enterprise  slogans  and  mega-projects 
including  Expo  86,  have  ruled  B.C.  for  the 
last  34  years,  with  the  exception  of  the 
1972-75  NDP  term.  □ 


CFS  convention  tackles 
membership  sqabbles 


by  Ian  Blair 

The  president  of  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students  (CFS)  is  disappointed  the 
"final  showdown"  between  the  federation 
and  a  young  rival  student  group  will  not 
materialize  at  this  week's  national  conference. 

Tony  Macerollo  said  the  conference,  to 
be  held  at  Carleton  and  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  will  reaffirni  the  organization  as  the 
national  voice  of  Canadian  post-secondary 
students. 

Rumors  of  defections  within  the  federa- 
tion's rank  and  file  are  unfounded,  he  said, 
and  the  fledgling  student  group,  the  Cana- 
dian University  Students'  Executive  Coun- 
cil (CUSEC),  should  not  be  taken  seriously. 

"We  invited  David  Oginsky  (CUSEC 
President)  to  the  conference  but  he  de- 
clined to  attend,"  he  said,  and  added  "CFS 
membership  is  on  the  increase.  We  just  won 
another  election  at  Cabot  College  in 
Newfoundland!' 

"Of  course  there  are  problems,  there  are 
problems  in  any  organization.  But  there  is 
very  little  dissent  in  the  CFS.  Our  member- 
ship has  an  uncanny  way  of  working  things 
out!' 

Oginsky  said  he  does  not  share  Macerollo's 
optimistic  outlook,  and  offered  a  number  of 
reasons  for  a  split  with  CFS.  His  three  main 
objections  are  with  the  federation's  'one 
school,  one  vote'  structure,  high  member- 
ship fees,  and  attention  to  international  and 
non-educational  issues,  he  said. 

In  place  of  the  current  voting  structure 
of  CFS.  Oginski  has  suggested  a  'weighted 
voting'  system  to  allow  greater  voting  power 
to  schools  with  large  student  bodies. 

Robert  CUft,  President  of  the  Simon 
Eraser  Student  Society  (SFSS)  said  he  op- 


poses weighted  voting  because  it  relegates 
smaller  schools  to  a  second  class  status. 
"CUSEC  is  making  a  mistake  in  not  sup- 
porting the  smaller  schools,"  he  said. 

To  counteract  high  membership  fees. 
Oginski  suggested  a  voluntary  payment 
plan  to  support  his  new  student  group.  CFS 
charges  a  flat  rate  of  $4  per  student  to  its 
members. 

Oginsky  is  also  at  odds  with  Macerollo 
over  the  attention  paid  to  international  issues 
by  CFS.  The  new  organization  would  deal 
strictly  with  educational  issues  affecting 
Canadian  students,  Oginsky  said. 

Both  Macerollo  and  Clift  said  they  find 
Oginsky's  attitude  too  isolationist  and  believe 
international  and  non-educational  issues  are 
important  to  students.  "The  SFSS  does  not 
want  to  limit  any  issues.  All  issues,  national 
or  international,  have  some  effect  on  Cana- 
dian students,"  said  Clift. 

Macerollo  added  "I  certainly  don't  spend 
all  my  time  at  External  Affairs,  despite 
what  Mr.  Oginsky  thinks,  but  international 
issues  are  still  important  and  should  be 
discussed!" 

Clift  said  he  has  received  only  a  draft 
constitution  from  CUSEC,  a  set  of  proposals 
which  he  described  as  less  consistent  or 
practical  than  the  current  CFS  guidelines. 
But.  he  said  he  will  attend  the  CFS  confer- 
ence "with  an  open  mind!' 

Although  Macerollo  maintained  the  CFS 
is  still  "strongly  united",  a  number  of  schools 
have  expressed  enough  interest  in  CUSEC 
to  attend  its  inaugural  conference,  to  be 
held  in  Wmnipeg  next  month. 

The  CFS's  semi-annual  genera!  meet- 
ing runs  from  Nov.  1  to  5.  The  closing 
plenary  will  take  place  in  Carleton's  Porter 
Hall  at  11  a.m.  on  the  final  day.  □ 


World  dinner  cancelled 


by  Cecily  Lavoie 

The  International  Students'  Association 
(ISA)  has  been  informed  by  the  university 
their  annual  dinner  scheduled  for  Nov.  7 
cannot  be  held  on  campus  this  year. 

Jim  Johnson,  assistant  director  of  hous- 
ing and  food  services,  said  the  planned 
event  would  breach  health  regulations  and 
therefore  can't  be  held  at  the  university. 

"I  understand  their  concerns."  said  ISA 
President  Verlia  Stephens.  "What  bothers 
me  is  that  it  is  so  sudden.  If  we  had  been 
notified  of  the  problems  earlier,  we  would 
have  organized  the  dinner  as  an  off-campus 
event!' 

The  dinner,  which  has  been  held  for  the 
past  five  years  with  an  attendance  of  200-300 
people,  provides  foreign  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  share  their  culinary  talents. 
It  also  gives  Carleton  students  a  chance  to 
sample  food  from  five  different  cultures  for 
$3.  The  money  goes  to  reimburse  the  stu- 
dents who  prepared  the  meals. 

But  according  to  Johnson,  "certain  health 
regulations  must  be  observed  in  the  serving 
of  a  meal!'  He  said  he  was  "not  convinced 
the  amateur  chefs.  ,  have  the  expertise 
and  equipment  necessary  to  do  this!' 

Johnson  referred  to  regulations  requir- 
ing hot  and  cold  foods  be  kept  at  specific 
temperatures.  The  university,  not  the  ISA, 
would  be  liable  for  any  illness  due  to  an 
improperly  served  meal,  he  said. 

Original  plans  were  to  have  the  meals 
prepared  by  five  groups  representing  differ- 
ent nationalities  in  private  residences  and 
then  served  on  campus. 

Johnson  suggested  to  the  ISA  that 
Pepperinill  staff  and  facilities  be  used  to 
make  the  dinner,  but  the  ISA  turned  down 
the  proposal. 

"If  that  was  the  case,  we  would  lose  the 
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whole  spirit  of  the  affair."  said  Stephens. 
"The  whole  point  is  to  bring  people  to- 
gether by  cooking  together!' 

Stephen's  said  she  is  also  skeptical  about 
the  Peppemiill  staffs  ability  to  prepare  the 
exotic  dishes.  The  menu  would  have  in- 
cluded Caribbean.  Malaysian,  Chinese  and 
Indian  dishes. 

"It  is  my  feeling  that  the  food  would  not 
be  the  same."  she  said. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  notice,  the  ISA 
will  not  be  able  to  change  their  plans.  "The 
posters  have  been  up  for  a  week."  Stephens 
said.  "I'd  love  to  have  the  dinner  off-campus, 
but  there  just  isn't  enough  time.  We'll  have 
to  cancel  it  this  year!'  □ 


Tanning  Studio 

NOW  OPEN 


WE  WELCOME  CARLETON  STUDENTS  TO 
TOUR  OUR  PRIVATE.  RELAXING  FACILITIES 

YOU  WORKED  ALL  SUMMER 
NOW  TREAT  YOURSELF  TO  A  TAN 

"iFREESESSIONS 


PtR   C  U  STOMEn 

($14.00  VALUE) 
with  the  purchase  of  2 
suntan  sessions  at  regular  price 


OFFER      EXPIRES      NOV. 30.      1  98  6 


1 888  Meadowlands  Dr.  East 

(at  Prince  of  Wales) 

723-0555 

JUST  5  MINUTES  FROM  CARLETON 


«  TOUCH  OF  SUN 


V 


<^  GWERSONS 


ALLESONS  CAR  CARE  ,„  „,e,y 

GRAND  OPENING  SALE 


WINTER  CHECK-UP 


•  Tune  Up 

•  Oil  &  filter  change 

•  Brake  check 

•  Cooling  System  check 

•  Around  the  car  check 


4cyL  52-''* 
6cyl.  57.9* 
All  parts  extra 


•  CIBIE  Headlamps 

fog  &  driving  lamps 

•  NOKIA  HAKKAPELLITTA 
Snow  Tires 

•  MAG  WHEELS  &  YOKOHAMA 

Summer  Tires 

Limited  to  in  stock  items  only 
•  Sale  Ends  Nov.  15lh,  1986 

1 165-BANK  ST.  atgrove 


10%  Of 

10%  on 

25%  o„ 

230-3555 


We  are  looking  for  design  and  lay-out 
people. 

Honoraria    based  on  experience. 
Please  see  Lynn  or  Tina  in  531  Unicentre. 


STUDY  IN  EUROPE 

The  University  of  Louvain  (est.  1425),  Leuven,  Belgulm  offers 

Complete  programmes  In  Philosophy  for  the 
degrees  of  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D  plus 
a  junior  year  abroad  programme 

All  courses  are  in  English 
Tuition  Is  14,500  Belgium  Franks  (±$250)  | 
Write  to:  Secretary  English  Programmes  % 

Kardlnaal  Merclerplein  2.  B<JOOO  Leuven.  Belgium 

K.U.  Leuven 
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MAKING 


NOV.61H 


FRIDAY 

NCV.Z™ 


National 

BACCHUS  CONFERENCE 
1st  Annual  Canadian 
General  Assembly 
-Porter  Hall 
-details  to  be 
announced '. ; 


WED. 


12  -  1  pm  -  "Make  Sure  it  Isn't  You" 
TBA  -  "Learn  Your  Limit"-  Brees  Inn 


k  |/\\  /  1  O        9  pm  -  Winner  of  Non-Alcoholic 


SUNDAY    '  BTee*  'inT  '  ''"^'^^  ' 


|vjQ^^ yfi^    12    1:30  pm  -  Baker  Lounge 


NOV.IO 


in 


TUESO/Vf 

NOV.ll™ 


Breathalizer  Demonstration 
by  Ottawa  City  Police 

"Name  tlie  Mocktails"  Contest  opens  - 
details  in  Rooster's 

8  pm  -  Winner  of  Alcohol  Aware- 
ness Poster  Competition  -  Russeil 
House  Triple  Lounge 

8  pm  -  "God"  by  Woody  Allen  -  a 
Triple  Lounge  ^ffi 

12  •  1:30  pm  -  Alcohol  First  A^d*" 
by  Health  Services 
Baker  Lounge 

Poster  Contest  Winners 
Announced 

Poster  Contest  Display 
-  Baker  Lounge 


HURSDAY 

NOV.  13i, 


FRIDAY 
SAT/SUN. 


V 

E 


12  -  1:30  pm  -  "Friends,  Family  and 
Alcohol"  -  501  Unicentre 
by  A. A.  Speakers 

7  pm  -  Wine  Tasting  Seminar 
President's  Room 

(limited  to  40  participants  - 
sign  up     in  C.U.S.A.  Office) 
Bring  I.D.! 

8  pm  -  1  am  -  "Hometown  Night"  - 
First  Semester  First  Year  Mixer  & 
Dance  -  Porter  Hall  -  Non-Licensed 


12  -  1  pm  -  "Make  Sure  it  Isn't  You" 

"Name  the  Mocktail"  Contest  Winnfers 
Announced  -  Rooster's 

Deadline  for  entry  - 
4:30  p.m.   in  Rooster's 


Training  Course 


inn 


Server 
-Bree ' 
(limited  enrolment- 
call  R.R.R.A,  at 
564-3806  for  info) 
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EDITORIAt 


CFS  should  speak  students'  language 


Pretentiously  proclaiming  itself  the  national  voice  of  post-secondary  students  in 
Canada,  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students  (CFS)  has  been  stuttering  and 
stammering  for  the  past  five  years  trying  to  articulate  an  explanation  for  its  existence. 
Recently,  the  federation's  president,  Tony  Macerollo,  put  it  best  when  he  said,  "We 
haven't  emphasized  enough  why  we're  CFSl'  Why  indeed. 

A  schizophrenic  sense  of  priorities  has  led  to  endless  bickering  that  strickens  our 
national  voice  with  laryngitis.  Critics  within  the  organization  have  aligned  themselves  at 
opposite  poles,  arguing  over  what  direction  CFS  should  take. 

One  side  is  afraid  CFS  is  becoming  too  radical  because  the  federation  portrays  itself  as  a 
globe-trotting  moral  policeman  intent  on  assailing  those  who  threaten  the  human  rights  of 
students  everywhere.  The  other  side  is  equally  irate  because  they  see  CFS  becoming  a 
stale  parochial  lobbying  machine  oblivious  to  the  outside  world.  Caught  in  the  middle  are 
the  thousands  of  students  who  must  pay  $4  each  ■  including  Carleton's  student  body  -  to 
listen  to  this  polemic  verbal  diarrhea. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  federation's  inability  to  set  firm  priorities  and  a 
failure  to  recognize  its  limitations  as  a  young  organization. 

In  the  international  arena,  CFS  is  a  feeble  player  because  it  has  failed  to  establish  a 
reputation  for  success  in  its  own  backyard. 

The  university  system  in  Canada  is  in  a  state  of  crisis.  Federal  transfer  payments  to  the 
provinces  continue  to  be  shunted  away  from  higher  education  and  the  federation  has  failed 
to  discourage  federal  finance  minister  Michael  Wilson  from  slashing  more  than  $700 
minion  in  grants  over  the  next  four  years. 

Across  the  country  the  future  looks  even  bleaker  In  Quebec,  tuition  fees  could  balloon 
more  than  300  per  cent  next  year.  In  Ontario,  a  decade  of  chronic  underfunding  has  left  the 
province  dead  last  in  terms  of  grants  per  student,  even  though  this  province  claims  the 
highest  participation  rate  at  the  university  level.  The  debt  load  for  students  graduating 
from  universities  in  British  Columbia  has  soared  from  an  average  of  $12,000  to  $15,000 
since  provincial  study  grants  were  eliminated  two  years  ago  by  the  Social  Credit 
government. 

And  where  was  CFS? 

Tripping  over  their  ideals,  in  an  attempt  to  give  their  voice  an  international  flavor,  the 
federation  was  botching  an  attempt  to  send  two  delegates  to  a  university  conference  in  El 
Salvador.  Even  though  the  Canadian  government  supplies  close  to  $9  million  in  aid  to  El 
Salvador,  CFS  could  not  even  get  past  the  front  door  of  the  embassy  to  obtain  visas  and 
External  Affairs  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  why. 

Obviously,  CFS  had  no  idea  of  what  it  was  doing  because  eight  other  Canadians  - 
including  students  from  McMaster  and  Trent  Universities  -  were  able  to  make  it  to  the 
conference  without  the  help  of  the  mighty  CFS.  It  seems  our  national  voice  needs  a  few 
speech  therapy  lessons. 


WHAT  nt'uT 

.PROVINCIAL   WfifH  FUM&IN6  ? 

-  sruDCNT  tJEjrJ 

-  SruOENT  HOUSING? 


The  CFS's  constitution  states  the  "ultimate  goal"  of  the  organization  is  to  create  a 
national  program  to  promote  quality  and  accessibility  in  post-secondary  education.  That 
means  concentrating  their  resources  on  the  plight  of  Canadian  universities. 

CFS  will  never  command  respect  from  the  international  community,  nor  the  bulk  of  its 
membership,  until  it  scores  major  victories  on  the  home  front.  The  priority  is  clear,  and  if 
CFS  insists  on  dabbling  outside  of  Canada's  borders,  they  must  not  allow  inane  rhetorical 
debates  to  dominate  their  national  meetings,  which  is  exactly  what  happened  the  last  time 
CFS  came  to  Carleton. 

Tomorrow,  federation  delegates  will  converge  on  Carleton  and  students  here  will  be 
given  a  golden  opportunity  to  witness  these  junior  bureaucrats  groping  for  an  elusive 
mandate. 

Dealing  with  international  issues  is  an  important  part  of  the  university  experience,  but 
CFS  must  earn  its  stripe  in  this  country  before  it  will  deliver  an  impact  on  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  ^ 


1E7TERS 


Michael  MacDonald 


From  U.S. 
with  love 


Editor: 

Please  print  this. 

In  this  age  of  general  social  stability  and 
a  definate  unstability  on  nuclear  stalemate, 
we  all  have  to  look  at  one  general  sweeping 
characteristic.  This  is  the  character  of  our 
leaders. 

Putting  aside  the  rich  history  of  the 
West  and  the  East  we  must  now  realize  that 
none  of  these  societies  is  better  than  the 
other;  and  certainly  one  possesses  no  such 
right  to  destroy  the  other. 

Both  publicly  blame  each  other  for  the 
failures  in  the  recent  summit;  both  also 
publically  claim  that  an  agreement  on  the 
decrease  of  long  range  missiles  was  close  at 
hand.  Both  publically  claim  that  the  talks 
are  still  well  alive  and  will  continue. 

Of  course  the  two  sides  publically  agree, 
agree  on  this  and  agree  on  that,  but  they 
need  to  put  the  mistrust  of  past  years  on  the 
back  burner.  It  is  of  not  much  use  to  me  to 
ponder  the  past  when  the  future,  concern- 
ing bombs,  is  so  swift  to  change  its  self  to 
bigger  and  better  ways  of  destroying  us. 
Surely  its  history  is  long  but  it  hasn't  stop- 
ped to  look  back  and  see  how  M.A.D.  it  has 
made  us. 

It's  simple  for  me  to  come  to  an  easy 
conclusion  of  mutual  agreement  on  nuclear 
weapons.  By  no  means  am  I  or  my  friends 
ignorant  of  the  past  problems  or  the  pre- 
sent. If  our  superpower  leaders  could  be 
taken  for  face  value  then  a  part  of  me  would 
be  put  to  ease.  Since  this  hasn't  happened  I 
can  offer  no  opinion,  but  I  can  offer  this. 

A  says  he  wants  peace.  B  agrees  strong- 
ly. A  says  he  wants  to  reduce  missiles  in  a 
particular  spot.  B  springs  from  the  table  in 


further  agreement.  B  presents  his  deal.  A 
hammers  it  down.  B  negociates.  Once 
again,  according  to  our  leaders, 
"something"  was  accomplished?!?  Why  then 
is  the  threat  still  as  prominent  as  ever? 
Don't  tell  me  what  you  have  done.  Show 
me. 

From  the  U.S.  with  love, 

Martin  A.  Lazare 

Equality  should 
not  be  forced 
on  public 

Editor: 

My  hat  is  off  to  the  gentleman  from 
Journalism  II.  He  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
and  I  only  wish  more  of  us  saw  the  light. 

Causers  (those  people  who  join  causes) 
are  a  group  of  people  who  have  two  sets  of 
rules:  one  that  ensures  their  beliefs  rule 
supreme,  and  the  otlier  that  everyone  else  is 
supposed  to  follow.  Like  parents  they  say: 
"Do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do."  The  only  trouble 
with  this  is  that  they  are  not  MY  parents 
and  most  of  these  young  yahoos  are  my 
junior! 

These  people  also  have  the  tacky  habit 
of  belonging  to  numerous  causes.  I  ask  you, 
how  can  they  do  justice  to  a  worthy  cause  if 
all  they  do  is  run  from  one  meeting  to  the 
next  rally?  The  fact  that  they  change  causes 
as  frequently  as  their  shirts  is  only  one  more 
reason  to  give  them  less  dian  my  full  attention. 

To  date,  none  of  them  do  any  more  than 
point  out  the  obvious;  no  answers  are  forth- 
coming, but  then  that  does  not  surprise  me. 
These  people  like  the  fact  that  the  worid 
isn't  perfect,  for  if  it  were,  what  would  they 
have  to  complain  about?  


I  am  not  suggesting  that  having  a  cause 
is  not  a  worthy  endeavour,  but  like  religion, 
it  is  a  personal  choice  and  should  not  be 
forced  onto  others. 

In  the  time  I  have  been  here  at  Carieton  I 
have  seen  the  Women's  Centre  claim  to 
represent  all  the  women  on  the  campus  (and 
off);  watched  as  it  tried  to  frighten  high 
school  students  (the  giris);  watched  as  stu- 
dent fees  have  been  squandered  on  political 
pets  of  CUSA;  and  more  recently  heard  that 
same  elitist  group  of  mere  students  threaten 
the  right  to  Freedom  of  Expression  of  an- 
other group  on  campus.  Perhaps  it  is  time  to 
remind  that  body  of  just  who  put  them  there 
and  remind  them  that  in  the  scheme  of 
things  they  contribute  much  less  to  the 
advancement  of  life  on  campus  then  they 
think.  For  my  part,  it  is  too  bad  that  the 
students  can't  ban  CUSA  from  meeting  on 
campus! 

Stacey  Munro 
Economics  III 

But  what's 
'glossalalia'? 

Editor: 

Regarding  the  photograph  accompany- 
ing your  article  "Weeding  Out  Illiteracy" 
(Oiariatan  October  9):  I  note  the  book  be- 
ing read  upside-down  is  George  Mendler's 
Mind  and  Body.  This  unique  study  method 
does  not  indicate  illiteracy,  but  is  in  fact  the 
best  way  to  make  any  sense  of  Mendler.  I'm 
not  complaining  that  I  had  to  buy  the  book, 
however,  as  111  be  using  it  as  an  example  in 
my  other  course  -  during  my  seminar  on 
glossalalia. 

Km  Trotter 
Psycli  IV 


Women's  Centre 
gets  too  much 
publicity 

Editor: 

Your  newspaper  has  printed  so  many 
articles  and  letters  about  the  women's  cen 
tre  that  I  bet  you'll  publish  this  one  too. 
Perhaps  you  (the  Charieton)  and  CUSA 
should  make  slogans  like  "confronting  issues 
concerning  the  Women's  Centre  and  also 
the  rest  of  the  student  body" 

Why  didn't  PANDA  get  the  front  or 
back  cover,  it's  been  around  longer  than  the 
women's  centre.  Two  years  ago  I  was  at- 
tending school  here  and  I  thought  the  wom- 
en's centre  was  pretty  ridiculous.  Now  it 
seems  they're  on  their  way  to  controling 
CUSA,  the  Charieton  and  administration  is 
next— what  a  power  trip. 

The  vandalism  incurred  recently  will 
just  create  sympathy,  they  could  have  proved 
their  point  by  taping  the  poster  or  hundreds 
of  copies  to  the  door.  What  female,  woman 
or  giri  (I'm  not  sure  what  word  they  prefer 
anymore)  would  give  a  shit  about  posters, 
buttons  or  beer  commercials  that  have  at- 
tractive women  hardly  dressed.  If  you  honesUy 
think  you're  treated  inferiour  then  join  the 
women's  centre.  If  you're  not  insecure  about 
how  you  are  treated  in  society  or  how  you 
will  be  treated  in  future  society  then,  in  my 
male  opinion,  you  are  one  up  on  most  of  the 
women's  centre's  executive  members. 

I  personally  think  they  get  to  much 
advertising  through  vandalism  and  hostile 
letters.  They  use  words  rape  and  exploita- 
tion to  convince  other  prospective  members 
to  join  there  cause:  to  be  so  perfectly  equal 
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that  men  can  no  longer  no  wether  or  not 
they  can  glance  at  a  girl,  buy  a  playboy,  or 
open  a  car  door  without  being  sexist. 

Allan  Drake 

Women's  Centre 
wars:  a  Carieton 
tradition 

Editors: 

After  four  years  of  attending  this  univer- 
sity (and  leafing  through  the  Charlatan 
most  weeks)  1  estimate  I've  read  approxi- 
mately 3,000  stories  on  the  ongoing  battle 
between  the  Women's  Centre  and  the  Engi- 
neers. Last  week's  edition  proved  to  be  no 
exception. 

The  Women's  Centre  up  in  arms  over 
the  latest  example  of  Patriarchy's  exploita- 
tion of  women?  How  surprising.  Engineers 
working  hard  to  live  up  to  their  image  of 
buffoons?  No  kidding.  CUSA  working  hard 
to  figure  it  all  out?  What  else  is  new?  This 
whole  situation  reminds  me  of  those  times 
Wiley  Coyote  would  run  off  the  edge  of  a 
cliff  while  chasing  after  the  Road  Runner. 
His  legs  would  chum  like  crazy  In  the  air 
until  he  finally  realized  he  wasn't  moving  an 
inch  and  looked  down. 

Should  beer  reps  be  allowed  to  cover 
campus  walls  with  images  of  titties  and 
beer?f  Is  the  Engineering  society's  right  to 
be  mindless  being  infringed  upon?  Does  the 
Women's  Centre  ever  really  expect  to  get 
along  with  the  engineers?  If  the  Women's 
Centre  and  the  Engineers  did  learn  to  get 
along  would  the  Charlatan  be  forced  to 
close  down?  Would  anyone  care? 

The  war  between  the  Women's  Centre 
and  the  engineers  is  a  Carieton  tradition  — 
like  Panda— experienced  anew  with  each 
generation  of  students.  And.  like  Panda, 
the  game  and  the  location  stay  the  same 
while  players  and  spectators  come  and  go. 

Rob  Hargadon 
Arts  IV 

Student  upset 
he  funds  CSES 

Editor: 

So  Tim  Cumming  is  frightened  by  the 
concept  of  a  "paid  politician"  (you  mean, 
the  fact  that  CUSA  Execs  get  a  salary 
makes  some  kind  of  difference?)  being  able 
to  decide  what  goes  onto  the  walls  at  Carle- 
ton.  I  think  I'd  be  more  frightened  if  I 
thought  the  President  of  CUSA  didn't  have 
the  right  to  control  what  goes  on  in  the 
Unicentre  or  what  happens  with  the  money 
we  give  to  CUSA. 

Let's  look  a  little  more  closely  at  this 
whole  CUSA-CSES-77jf  Orifice  brouhaha, 
shall  we?  This  isn't,  as  Mr.  Cumming  al- 
leges, a  "freedom  of  expression"  issue.  Cop- 
ies of  The  Orifice  have  not  been  burned,  the 
paper's  contributors  have  not  been  tortured 
or  imprisoned,  and  the  presses  have  not 
been  thrown  in  the  canal.  What  CUSA  is 
concerned  with  is  the  fact  that  a  CUSA- 
certified  society  is  apparently  behaving  in  a 
wa-jv  which  contravenes  the  CUSA 
Consta*-ution. 

I'm  nut  so  sure  that  decertifying  the 
Engineering  St>ciety  equals  "stifling  free- 
dom of  expiression".  Does  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, th  en,  consist  in  having  the  money 
to  publish?  Hoes  this  mean  the  government 
is  stifling  uiy  freedom  of  expressir)n  in  not 
giving  me  the  financial  support  I'd  need  to 
publish  a  newspaper  of  my  own? 

Likeivise,  decertifying  a  group  is  hardly 
equivalent  to  "banning"  its  "FREEDOM 
OF  ASSOCIATION".  It  simply  denies  that 
group  recognition  by  CUSA.  If  you'll  recall, 
the  Press  Club  was  decertified  last  year,  yet 
the  Glen  Babb  debate  went  ahead  regard- 
less. If  the  Press  Club  lost  its  freedom  of 
association,  it  obviously  wasn't  badly  missed. 
Once  again,  we're  into  some  weird  terri- 


tory if  the  concept  of  freedom  of  association 
requires  CUSA  to  certify  any  would-be 
society  or  club,  regardless  of  what  it  stands 
for.  Can  you  imagine  a  Clubs'  Day  featuring 
the  Rapists'  Club,  the  Aryan  Nations,  or  the 
Vivisection  Society? 

I  bow  to  no  one  in  my  respect  for  free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  of  expression. 
I'd  like  to  think  that  if  the  freedom  of 
engineering  students  to  publish  The  Orifice 
was  seriously  threatened,  I'd  be  in  there 
fighting  alongside  them  (despite  my  deep 
personal  conviction  that  Western  civiliza- 
tion would  suffer  no  loss  at  all  if  the  paper 
were  to  suddenly  vanish  from  the  face  of  the 
earth).  Nonetheless,  1  intend  to  fight  just  as 
fiercely  to  insure  that  a  paper  like  The 
Orifice  isn't  being  published  with  my  money, 
and  that  I'm  not  unintentionally  funding  the 
activities  of  a  group  of  people  whose  philos- 
ophy of  life  is  apparently  so  repugnant. 

Sincerely, 
Derek  Stevenson 
Journalism  iV 


Ziggy's  clients 
defend  price 
difference 

Editor: 

Re:  "Hair  salon  prices  a  violation  of 
human  rights  code." 

As  satisfied  customers  of  Ziggy's.  we 
are  writing  to  say  that  we  do  not  share  Ms. 
McLenachan's  view  that  she  is  being  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  prices  he  charges. 
His  rates  compare  favourably  with  other 
Ottawa  hair  stylists,  the  staff  are  always 
courteous  and  friendly,  and  we  feel  that  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  his  good  services  so 
conveniently  located.  It  seems  unfair  that 
Ziggy  should  be  singled  out  for  criticism  for 
a  practice  that,  to  our  knowledge,  is  com- 
mon to  most  hair  stylists  in  Ottawa.  Perhaps 
the  most  equitable  solution  to  the  problem 
raised  by  Ms.  McLenachan  would  be  for 
customers  to  be  charged  within  a  specified 
price  range,  according  to  their  needs  and 
wishes,  and  the  time  involved  on  the  part  of 
the  hair  stylist,  but  this  would  be  a  more 
complicated  system  than  the  present  one. 

Yours  truly, 
M.  Annstrong 
E.  Brock 
S.  Diedrich 
C.  Mongeon 
B.  St.  Louis 

Another  satisfied 
Ziggy's  customer 

Editor; 

I  was  rather  disturbed  about  your  story 
on  Ziggy's  Hair  Studio  being  accused  of 
discrimination.  I've  been  at  Carieton  Uni- 
versity for  a  little  over  4  years  now  as  a 
student  and  employee.  When  going  to  em- 
ployee orientation  I  was  told  that  Carieton  is 
just  like  a  little  village.  Unfortunately.  I 
wasn't  smart  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
all  the  services  offered  until  this  past  year. 

All  the  services  are  here  for  our  conven- 
ience and  are  comparable  to  those  through- 
out the  city,  with  the  advantage  of 
convenience.  I  feel  badly  for  the  woman 
who  has  to  pick  on  Ziggy  for  something  like 
violation  of  the  human  rights  code  in  ac- 
cordance to  sexual  discrimination.  Why  not 
pick  on  some  other  well  known  hair  salon  in 
the  city  Almost  every  hair  salon  I've  been  in 
has  a  separate  listing  for  male  and  female 
services  with  the  women's  services  of  greater 
cost. 

Personally,  I'm  sorry  I  waited  so  long  to 
visit  Ziggy.  but  I  only  recently  lost  my 
hairdresser.  I'm  more  than  thrilled  with  the 
quality  of  personal  attention  that  I  received 
from  Ziggy,  his  being  concerned  foremost 
with  the  quality  of  work  that  he  does.  I'd  pay 


double  to  hang  on  to  a  great  thing. 

I'd  just  like  to  say  to  the  complaining 
party  that  if  you  need  only  the  services  of  a 
barber. . .  well,  there  is  a  great  barber  shop 
on  Richmond  Rd. 

Sincerely, 
Nancy  A.  Kowciir 

Carieton  fights  to 
maintain  animal 
image 

Editor: 

It  has  come  to  my  attenti  on  over  the 
weekend  that  the  Queen's  Homecoming 
Weekend  celebrations  made  the  national 
news.  Panda,  however,  did  not. 

This  appalling  state  of  affairs  cannot  be 
permitted  to  continue.  We  proved  at  Balda- 
chin that  we  can  be  just  as  violent  and 
disgusting  as  Queen's,  maybe  even  more 
so.  Are  we  going  to  let  them  surpass  us  in 
this  vital  area  of  achievement? 

NO! 

Let's  prove  to  them  and  to  the  nation 
that  Carleton's  debauchery  deserves  just  as 
big  a  place  in  the  annals  of  history.  Let's 
prove  that  we  can  match  Queen's  arrest  for 
arrest,  injury  for  injury,  puke  for  puke. 
Maybe  we  can  even  arrange  to  have  some- 
body killed  at  the  next  home  game.  That 
would  really  get  us  on  "The  National". 

Let's  go  Carieton! 

Sincerely, 
A  concerned  group 
of  Idiots 

P.S.  If  you  took  this  letter  seriously,  you  are 
either  chronically  stupid,  or  you  are  a  Queen's 
student. 

CUSA  responds 
to  CPS  criticism 

Editor: 

I  have  felt  compelled  to  comment  on  Mr. 
Wylynko's  article  on  the  CFS,  because  of 
several  things  which  he  has  neglected  to 
point  out.  Firstly,  at  this  year's  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  CFS,  we  spent  very  little  time  on 
non-educational  issues  and  the  attending 
schools  seemed  to  have  no  trouble  making 
up  their  minds  as  to  what  was  appropriate 
for  us  to  consider.  We  established  sexual 
harrassment  guidelines  for  example,  while 
rejecting  a  call  for  a  letter  of  support  to 
Leonard  Peltier.  The  only  vote  which  was 
close  was  one  which  proposed  that  we  send 
2  students  to  the  University  of  EI  Savador  to 
assess  the  situation  there.  The  final  motion 
involved  a  very  small  portion  of  the  CFS's 
resources,  and  we  went  on  to  more  impor- 
tant things. 

A  second  noted  problem  is  the  belief  of 
some  universities  that  the  CFS  should  adopt 
a  system  of  weighted  voting  based  on  stu- 
dent population  per  school.  Schools  at  the 
May  conference  realized  that  the  best  way 
to  get  what  they  really  wanted  was  not  to 
push  for  a  set  of  common  interests.  Ontario 
schools  worked  together  and  did  make  their 
weight  felt  at  the  last  CFS  meeting. 

The  problem  students'  associations  face 
when  attempting  to  ban  together  in  a  na- 
tional organization  is  one  of  personalities. 
There  are  too  many  kings  who  do  not 
appreciate  the  potential  of  working  together. 
Reading  Mr.  Wylynko's  article  shows  you 
that  some  schools  will  never  be  happy.  U  of 
T  isn't  happy  with  the  CFS,  the  OFS  or  the 
proposed  CUSEC.  Even  four  votes  in  the 
OFS  doesn't  appeal  to  them  when  most 
schools  (including  Carieton)  have  only  one 
or  two  votes.  At  the  University  of  Manitoba 
and  the  University  of  Alberta,  the  objec- 
tions which  led  to  their  withdrawals  in- 
cluded personality  conflicts  as  well  as  the 
above  mentioned  problems.  Howlong  must 
committed  schools  like  Carieton  listen  to 
those  who  refuse  to  change  things  from-the 
inside? 


There  are  several  other  factors  which 
were  left  out.  CUSEC  has  several  problems, 
the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  members 
can  pay  whatever  they  want.  Thus  there  is 
no  minimum  contribution. 

Mr.  Wylynko  didn't  include  the  com- 
ments of  anyone  from  this  year's  CUSA 
executive.  Finally,  the  CFS  is  now  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  top  40  lobby  groups  in 
Canada.  If  anyone  is  really  interested  in  the 
CFS  they  should  come  and  talk  to  myself, 
Beth  Brown  or  Robert  Haller,  or  better  yet, 
check  it  out  yourself.  This  week  (from 
October  3-November  5)  is  the  CFS  semi- 
annual general  meeting  and  it's  being  held 
here  in  Ottawa  for  all  to  see. 

Don  Grant 
Vice  President  Internal 
CUSA,  Inc. 

Confused  over 
windy  library  lobby 

Editor: 

I  know  this  is  completely  off  topic  from 
the  Women's  Centre  but  this  has  been  bother- 
ing me  for  some  time:  does  anyone  know 
why  it  is  always  so  windy  when  you  walk 
into  the  library.'' 

Gaiy  Washuta 
Arts  HI 

(I'm  really  serious  about  this) 

Litde  Girl  Blue 
on  display 

Dear  J.  Shreiber: 

re:  CUSA  should  display  censored  poster 
(Oct.23/86) 

In  reply  to  your  letter  in  last  weeks  issue 
of  the  Charlatan,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you 
that  the  Tilton  Hilton,  407  Catherine  Street, 
would  be  more  than  pleased  to  act  as  a 
gallery  for  such  banned  posters.  We  already 
have  a  Little  Girl  Blue  poster  up  if  you  want 
to  see  it.  While  your'e  there  you  might  want 
a  game  of  darts,  or  maybe  watch  the  dogs 
fight.  So  tell  your  friends  to  come  on  down. 

Jan  Hughes 
Arts  I 

P.S.  We'll  also  show  censored  parts  of  mov- 
ies if  desired. 

Carieton  parking 
causes  problems 

Editor: 

After  three  years  of  taking  the  bus  back 
and  forth  from  Vanier  to  Carieton  Univer- 
sity, with  all  the  inconvenience  imaginable, 
I  finally  purchased  a  cheap,  second  hand 
car  to  make  life  as  a  student  a  little  bit 
easier.  I  never  suspected  that  parking  at 
Carieton  would  be  impossible.  I  bought  the 
car  about  2  days  after  registration  day,  at 
which  time  I  found  out  that  all  the  parking 
spots  had  been  sold  (rented).  All  I  could  do 
was  add  my  name  to  an  already  long  wait- 
ing list.  I  was  told  to  return  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  which  I  did,  only  to  find  out  that 
nothing  had  been  made  available. 

In  the  meantime,  paying  $2  everytime 
you  enter  the  very  furthest  lot  on  campus 
(the  one  behind  the  gym)  is  unthinkable.  It 
seems  it  only  cost  $1  last  year.  Why  the 
huge  increase?  Leaving  a  $5  deposit  to  park 
in  the  garage  is  out  of  the  question . . .  there's 
usually  no  room  anyway. 

What  are  the  alternatives?  Parking  in 
the  lot  over  by  Brewer  Pool?  It  is  feasible  as 
long  as  you  don't  stay  more  than  one  hour  a 
day  on  campus— an  average  lab  lasts  3 
hours.  I've  parked  on  Sunnyside,  with  all  its 
parking  restrictions— however,  by  the  time 
I  walk  to  my  department,  I  may  as  well  take 
the  No.  7  bus  and  read  a  book. 

During  night  classes  (I  have  2),  I  park  on 
campus,  as  close  to  my  class  as  possible.  I'm 
not  impeding  traffic,  and  at  least  this  way,  if 
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I  get  a  ticket,  1  won't  have  walked  a  half  an 
hour  to  get  to  my  class. 

If  Carleton  were  a  centrally  located  cam- 
pus, or  one  with  a  good  and  economical  bus 
service,  there  might  not  be  a  parking  prob- 
lem; I,  for  one,  would  not  have  bought  a  car. 
even  though  I  often  spend  entire  days,  and 
evenings  at  school.  However,  since  it  is 
neither  centrally  located,  nor  very  accessi- 
ble by  bus  from  Vanier,  the  University 
should  at  least  provide  parking. .  at  the 
rates  they  charge,  they  should  be  able  to 
add  a  few  more  lots.  Make  it  fair  to  all. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Stefano  Salvi 
Geology  IV 

Who  really  won 
War  of  1812? 

Calling  Canadians: 

(Do  we  exist?) 

Could  someone  please  explain  to  me 
how  the  Americans  won  the  War  of  1812?  1 
had  always  thought  that  the  Americans 
declared  it  to  be  there  Manifest  Destiny  to 
rule  all  of  North  America  and  subsequently 


invaded  Canada  in  1812.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  I'm  not  American  — yet  Funk  and 
Wagnalls  Standard  College  Dictionary  (lat- 
est Canadian  edition!)  under  "War"  pro- 
claims the  United  States  to  be  the  victor  in 
the  War  of  1812. 

Perhaps  someone  could  explain. 

Concerned, 

Sack  Killam 
Geography  II 


Flag  should 
be  displayed 

Editor: 

Carleton  University  is  a  Canadian  Uni- 
versity in  the  Nation's  Capital.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  academic  year  began,  I  saw  a 
Canadian  flag  on  the  flag  pole  outside  the 
Arts  Tower.  A  new  flag,  it  was  boldly 
coloured,  flying  in  the  wind ...  it  was  a 
patriotic  sight.  I  do  believe  in  Canada,  in  her 
patriotism,  and  our  nation's  role  in  the 
world.  Our  history  gives  us  many  examples 
of  the  sacrifices  Canadian's  have  made,  and 
our  flag  is  an  ever  present  reminder  of  their 
spirit.  I  presume  the  flag  I  saw  is  new  and 


usually  stored  away  from  the  flag  pole.  This 
could  be  due  to  the  nature  of  students  and 
flags.  I  have  a  Laurentide  Biere  flag  from  a 
stadium  from  Quebec ...  no  ones  totally 
innocent.  Carleton  University  please  con- 
tinue to  fly  our  nation's  flag,  it  will  encour- 
age us  all  to  maintain  a  strong  pride  in  our 
country,  and  ensure  we  never  forget  those 
who  have  made  the  utilmate  sacrifice.  The 
day  of  Remembrance,  Nov.  1 1th  approaches 
soon  but  such  thoughts  need  not  to  be 
limited  to  a  single  day.  The  flag  was  at  half 
mast  on  Oct.  21st,  may  the  person  Carleton 
was  paying  tribute  to,  be  forever  remembered. 

Gerry  Davidson 
Arts  I 


Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  typed  and 
double-spaced  and  should  not  exceed  300 
words.  The  Charlatan  publishes  only  signed 
correspondence,  though  in  certain  cases  the 
writer  may  be  granted  anonymity.  Writers 
are  asked  to  provide  their  address  and 
telephone  number  as  a  check  of  authentici- 
ty. These  details  will  not  be  published.  The 
Charlatan  does  not  edit  for  spelling,  punc- 
tuation, grammar,  or  style.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  length  or  clarity 
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The  evil  in  electric  doors 


by  S.D.  Goldstein 

I was  walking  along  Laurier  street  and 
headed  into  the  downtown  library  when  1 
crashed  face  first  into  the  unopened  elec- 
tric doors.  1  backed  away  in  a  slight  daze, 
but  when  1  tried  to  enter  for  a  second  time 
the  doors  remained  closed.  I  couldn't  figure 
out  why  the  doors  wouldn't  open.  And  then 
a  cold  chill  spread  throughout  my  body. 
What  if  the  doors  refused  to  open  because  1 
had  ceased  to  exist. 

You  see  the  doors  to  the  library  open 
automatically  when  you  pass  through  their 
electric  eye.  I  had  tried  twice  now  but  the 
eye  wouldn't  register  my  existence  by  open- 
ing the  doors. 

Damn,  it  was  bound  to  happen  to  me 
sooner  or  later.  1  read  about  this  sort  ot 


thing,  suddenly  ceasing  to  exist  for  no 
apparent  reason,  when  1  was  a  kid  waiting 
with  my  mother  at  the  local  grocery  check- 
out counter.  There  it  was  in  big  black  ink 
headlines:  Arkansas  Family  Disappears  Over 
Morning  Breakfast,  right  above  the  story  on 
Martians  cornering  the  frozen  orange  juice 

market.  ,, 
Ever  since  that  day  I  d  never  liked  walk- 
ing through  electric  doors.  1  always  felt  like 
1  was  being  tested.  Each  time  I'd  near  an 
electric-eye-operated  door  my  heart  would 
begin  to  beat  faster.  There  were  times  when 
I'd  wait  for  someone  else  to  walk  ahead  of 
me  and  run  in  behind  them. 

But  on  this  dav  there  was  no  one  around 
and  1  had  to  brave  the  doors  alone.  1  threw 
back  mv  shoulders  and  charged  into  the 


plate  glass  doors  crushing  my  glasses  against 
the  bridge  of  my  nose. 

1  grabbed  my  arm  to  see  if  1  was  still 
there  and  squeezed  so  hard  1  let  out  a 
blood-curdling  scream.  There's  only  one 
thing  worse  than  vanishing  and  that's  dying 
from  a  self-inflicted  blood  clot. 

What  I  couldn't  figure  out  is  what  had 
caused  me  to  disappear.  I  thought  it  was  just 
supposed  to  make  you  go  blind. 

1  looked  for  my  reflection,  repeating 
over  and  over:  I  think  therefore  I  am.  1  think 
therefore  1  am. 

"Bloody  hell,"  1  thought.  This  was  cer- 
tainly going  to  put  a  dent  into  my  social  life. 
Now  how  would  1  ever  be  able  to  get  dates? 

It  was  at  this  point  1  felt  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder  gently  moving  me  aside.  A  man 
wearing  a  yellow  construction  hat  smiled  at 
me  and  taped  an  'out  of  order'  sign  on  the 
door.  I  gave  him  a  sheepish  smile  and 
walked  around  to  use  the  other  side  door 
where  1  waited  for  someone  else  to  go  in 
ahead  of  me.  D 
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How  easy  is  i; 


by  Lydia  Zajc 

amiro  Melo  lay  beside  his  car,  a  gaping  bullet 
ound  in  the  side  of  his  head. 
Silently,  he  died  alone  outside  of  a  bar  in  Hull  on 
August  30. 

Two  weeks  ago  Dennis  Pillion  was  charged  with  the 
gangland-style  murder  of  Melo.  Hull  oolice  say  they 
believe  a  hit  man  was  hired  to  kill  Melo.  Melo,  police 
suspect,  was  a  drug  dealer  who  had  gotten  into  debt. 


Ms 


'  elo's  death  is  tragic,  but,  even  in 
[  Canada,  not  uncommon.  For  a 
Lfleeting  moment  we  pause  and 
then  forget.  Not  once  do  we  consider 
why  it  was  so  easy  for  this  murder  to 
happen,  nor  do  we  seriously  wonder 
about  the  presence  of  the  crime's  key 
element— the  gun. 

Law  enforcement  officials  say  the  num- 
ber of  gun  related-crimes  in  Canada  has 
been  going  up  in  the  last  10  years,  al- 
though there  are  few  recent  statistics. 

But  gun  laws  in  Canada  don't  allow 
criminals  to  purchase  weapons.  And 
policemen,  like  Nepean  Police  Chief  Gus 
Wersch,  say  that  Canadian  legislation  is 
already  strict  enough. 

Wersch  says  it  isn't  the  law-abiding 
citizen  who  will  go  out  and  use  his  or 
her  gun  in  a  crime.  It's  the  criminal  who 
can,  time  after  time,  get  weapons  ille- 
gally and  use  them. 

"Any  gun  legislation  is  only  good  for 
the  honest  person.  A  criminal  is  not 
going  to  obey  them." 

Guns  aren't  hard  to  get.  Barbara  Pioro, 
Firearms  Registrar  at  the  Ottawa  police 
headquarters,  says  anyone  who  is  16  years 
old  and  over  can  own  a  gun.  All  you 
need  is  a  Firearms  Acquisition  Certificate 
(FAC),  which  can  be  obtained  at  Ottawa 
police  headquarters  for  $10.  It's  valid  any- 
where in  Canada  for  five  years. 

There  is  a  Minor's  Certificate  for  teen- 
agers, under  16,  who  can  purchase 
guns  to  provide  food  for  their  family. 

Pioro  has  seen  many  types  of  people 
come  in  for  an  FAC-from  punk  rock- 
ers to  dentists.  These  people  want  to  use 
guns  for  hunting,  pest  control  or  target 
shooting  at  a  club  or  at  the  cottage,  she 
says. 

An  FAC  allows  you  to  own  any  num- 
ber of  guns  that  aren't  restricted  or 
prohibited  weapons. 


Restricted  guns  include  handguns  and 
any  weapon  that  is  designed  or  changed 
so  it  is  no  longer  than  about  66  centimetres. 

This  category  also  includes  any  gun 
that  is  intended  to  be  fired  with  one 
hand  and  any  weapon  not  considered  "rea- 
sonable for  use  in  Canada  for  hunting 
or  sporting  purposes." 

But  people  are  still  permitted  to  own 
restricted  weapons  if  they  were  bought 
before  1976. 

A  person  like  a  police  officer  or  jail 
guard,  who  uses  a  gun  on  the  job,  and  a 
"bona  fide  collector"  can  get  a  Restricted 
Weapon  Certificate,  which  allows  them 
to  buy  a  restricted  gun.  A  bona  fide  collec- 
tor owns  more  than  50  guns  and  col- 
lects antique  guns. 

Collectors  are  usually  certified  and 
never  use  weapons  outside  their  homes. 
The  guns  are  usually  put  on  display. 

But  a  person  needs  separate  permits  to 
carry  a  restricted  gun  or  to  transport  it 
to  another  place. 

Unlike  restricted  weapons,  virtually  no 
citizen  can  own  a  prohibited  weapon. 
Prohibited  guns  include  automatic  weap- 
ons, like  machine  guns,  or  sawed-off 
shotguns  or  rifles  shorter  than  66  centi- 
metres. 

Before  the  legislation  was  revised  in 
1978-1979,  no  one  needed  an  FAC,  and 
there  were  only  two  categories  of  guns: 
restricted  and  non-restricted. 

Now,  the  certificates  are  given  to  any- 
one who  doesn't  ha\  e  a  history  of  vio- 
lent behavior,  or  a  mental  disorder  that 
threatens  violence  against  himself  or 
someone  else.  For  instance,  people  who 
have  been  convicted  within  the  past 
five  years  of  an  offence  where  a  gun  or 
violence  was  used  or  threatened  against 
another  person,  aren't  allowed  to  get  an 
FAC. 

"Ten  per  cent  of  all  applicants  have 
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lower.  Its  name  stems  from  the  fact  it  can 
be  easily  purchased  on  a  Saturday  night 
in  a  gun  shop. 

Pioro  says  gun  laws  are  controlled 
differently  in  each  state.  Some  states 
may  have  few  restrictions,  while  others, 
like  New  York,  don't  allow  guns  to  be 
sold  over  the  counter. 


Gun  crime  is  on  the  rise 
in  Canada,  but  police 
say  capital  punishment, 
not  tighter  gun  control 
is  the  solution. 

J 


In  the  United  States,  1980  statistics 
show  that  robberies  amount  to  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  all  crimes  committed  using 
guns. 

In  Canada,  guns  are  used  most  fre- 
quently in  robberies,  according  to  sta- 
tistics. Sawed-off  shotguns  are  also  fairly 
popular,  says  Pioro.  "Anybody  could 
take  a  shotgun  and  cut  it  down.  Once  it's 
cut  down  to  a  certain  point,  it's  a 
prohibited  weapon!' 

Pioro  says  anyone  who  wanted  to  rob  a 
bank  could  hang  a  sawed-off  shotgun 
under  his  arm  with  an  armstrap  so  it 
would  be  concealed  under  the  person's 
coat.  She  says,  "It's  not  more  powerful," 
than  a  regular  shotgun,  though  the  pel- 
lets usually  spread  wider. 

Handguns  are  used  just  as  often  as 
shotguns  in  robberies,  though  sometimes 
pellet  guns  are  used  since  they  look  like 
handguns,  says  Pioro. 

Robberies  are  most  often  committed 
by  males  between  16  and  24,  according 
to  Canadian  statistics.  And  over  60  per 
cent  of  those  who  commit  them  are 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs  at 
the  time. 

Criminals  often  get  their  weapons  by 
breaking  into  private  homes,  or  get 
someone  who  can  purchase  an  FAC  to 
acquire  one  for  them,  says  Pat  Meehan. 
Ottawa  Police  staff  sergeant. 

The  laws  force  the  owner  to  take  a 
little  extra  care  or  precaution,  he  says. 


Legislation  requires  that  the  gun  and 
ammunition  be  stored  in  two  different 
places  and  that  the  gun  is  locked  up. 

Criminals  rarely  smuggle  weapons  into 
Canada,  but  American  tourists  often 
bring  handguns  in  Canada,  unaware  of  the 
stricter  gun  laws,  says  Andrew  Kozak. 

Of  all  objects  smuggled  into  the  Ottawa, 
Cornwall,  Prescott  and  Thousand  Islands 
region,  including  through  Ottawa  Interna- 
tional Airport,  guns  constituted  21  per 
cent  of  the  total,  says  Kozak. 

For  July,  August  and  September,  cus- 
toms officials  confiscated  72  weapons 
brought  illegally  into  the  country,  he  says. 
Almost  all  were  handguns  or  undeclared 
rifles.  Seventy  of  them  were  handguns 
brought  in  by  U.S.  citizens,  who  came 
across  the  border  on  vacation.  Most  of  the 
vacationers  are  too  stupid  to  declare 
them,  or  don't  know  Canadian  laws,  says 
Kozak. 

He  adds  that  police  don't  always  charge 
them,  unless  the  weapons  are  loaded 
and  accessible. 

Weapons  are  seldom  smuggled  in 
through  Ottawa's  airport.  With  the  threat 
of  terrorism,  says  Kozak,  the  customs 
officers  are  checking  the  inside  of  bag- 
gage by  using  metal  detectors.  Highway 
warehouses  are  most  suspect  for  weap- 
ons smuggled  in  shipments. 

But  weapons  are  readily  available 
throughout  Canada  through  illegal  re- 
sources, says  Kozak.  Professional  hitmen 
have  contacts,  and  can  pick  up  weapons 
when  they  come  into  a  city. 

Very  few  crimes  are  committed  by  law 
abiding  citizens  because  they  know  their 
weapons  are  traceable.  And  if  someone 
doesn't  report  a  stolen  weapon  to  the 
police,  says  Kozak,  he  is  charged. 

On  occasion,  a  weapon  seized  in  a  local 
police  raid  is  traced  to  the  U.S..  says 
Kozak.  But  this  is  more  likely  to  happen 
closer  to  Wmdsor  and  Vancouver,  which 
are  closer  to  major  American  population 
centres. 

He  says  there  has  been  an  mcrease  m 
the  number  of  handguns  seized  because 
crime  rates  are  growing  and  people  from 
the  U.S.  are  bringing  their  guns  into 
Canada  for  self  defense. 

Meehan  agi'ees  that  over  the  last  10 
years  even  with  stricter  gun  control, 
there  is  more  crime.  "I  tell  you  from  expe- 
rience, more  violent  crimes  using  weap- 
ons are  a  trend!'  He  said  a  decade  ago. 
there  were  fewer  bank  robberies.  Now. 
he  estimates  there  are  six  to  12  in  a  day. 

Like  Wersch.  Meehan  doesn't  believe 
in  stronger  gun  laws  to  control  the 
amount  of  crime.  He  says  the  government 
shouldn't  penalize  people  who  use  gims 
for  sport.  _  . 

Kozak  also  says  legislation  is  strict 


enough.  "Gun  laws  in  Canada  are  quite 
accurate.  .  unless  you  turn  it  into  a  police 
state.  Target  shooters  shouldn't  be  pe- 
nalized for  the  criminal  element." 

Wersch,  Meehan  and  Kozak  all  say 
capital  punishment  would  do  more  to 
reduce  crime  than  tighter  gun  control. 

Meehan  says  capital  punishment  would, 
under  proper  circumstances,  be  a  miti- 
gating factor  in  a  killer's  thinking.  But  he 
adds  it  may  not  affect  domestic  disputes, 
where  a  person  can  kill,  stab  or  shout 
another  person  in  the  heat  of  the  moment. 

There  are  "too  many  people  sitting  in 
armchairs  and  theorizing."  says  Wersch: 
capital  punishment  is  a  deterrent,  because 
the  murderer,  once  dead,  will  never  kill 
anyone  else  again. 

If  a  person  wanted  to  kill  a  police 
officer,  says  Kozak,  "they  may  think 
twice  about  pulling  the  trigger!' 

"Guns  don't  kill,  it's  people  that 
kill."  □ 
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The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus 

Room  508,  Unicentre 
•^your  campus  placement  service" 


ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITING 


For  information  about  the  type  of  posi- 
tions available,  how  to  apply  and  where 
to  find  more  about  the  companies  please 
make  sure  to  read  the  "CEC  Weekly 
Bulletin"  published  every  Monday  and 
posted  in  the  CEC-OC  and  across  Cam- 
pus. 

Here  is  a  list  of  upcoming  application 
deadlines  for  recruiting  employers... 

•  November  3,  12  noon  -  Bank  of 
Canada.  Commerce. 

•  November  3,  12  noon.  Arthur 
Anderson  &  Co  Management  Con- 
sultants. Systems  engineering,  com- 
puter science,  commerce:  Information 
systems  and  accounting,  public  admin. 

•  November  3,  12  noon  -  Trane 
Company  of  Canada  Ltd.  Engineering: 
electrical,  mechanical  and  civil. 

•  November  5,  12  noon  -  NCR 
Canada  Ltd.:  Commerce  -  all 
specialties,  Engineering  -  electrical  and 
mechanical.  Computer  Sci/Math,  and 
economics. 

•  November  5,  12  noon  -  Mac- 
Donald  Dettwiler.  Engineering  - 
elect/syst,  computer  science  and  physics. 

•  November  6,  12  noon  -  Mutual 
Life  of  Canada.  Computer  Science. 

•  November  7,  12  noon  -  Xerox 
Canada.  Bachelor  or  graduate  degree. 
All  disciplines. 


•  November  12,  12  noon  -  Ontario 
Hydro.  Mechanical  Engineer. 

•  November  13,  12  noon  -  AMS 
Management  Systems  Canada  Inc. 

Computer  science/math,  Engineering  - 
Systems,  Commerce  -  info,  systems. 

•  November  14,  12  noon  -  Bell 
Canada.  Corporate  and  marketing 
employment  -  Engineering: 
elect/systems,  computer  science,  com- 
merce, statistics  and  economics  (Masters 
level  only). 

•  November  14,  12  noon  -  Bell 
Canada.  Ontario  region.  Engineering  - 
elect/systems,  mechanical  and  civil, 
computer  science. 

•  November  14,  12  noon.  Bell 
Canada.  Corporate  systems  organization 
employment.  Computer  science,  systems 
engineering. 

•  November  28,  12  noon  -  Motorola 
Canada  Ltd.  Engineering  -  electrical. 
Commerce  -  Marketing  and  Sales 
oriented  graduating  students. 

DIRECT  SIGN-UP 

To  arrange  an  interview  with  the 
employers  mentioned  below  it  is 
necessary  to  visit  the  C.E.C.  on  campus 
and  sign  your  name  beside  a  particular 
time  slot  on  the  employer's  interview 
schedule.  At  the  time  of  sign-up  a  com- 
pleted U.C.P.A.  form  must  be  submit- 
ted. 


ON  CAMPUS  DATE: 

November  6  -  New  York  Life  In- 
surance. All  disciplines. 

November  24  &  25  -  London  Life 
Insurance  Co.  Commerce:  all 
specialties,  Arts  (Pass  &  Honours),  Social 
Sciences  [Pass  &  Honours),  Science  (all 
specialties). 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

•  November  14,  12  noon  -  Bell 
Canada  Corporate  and  Marketing. 

Engineering,  Computer  Science  and 
Commerce. 

•  November  21:  National  Research 
Council:  Science  and  engineering. 

•  November  28  -  Transport  Canada 
Canadian  Coast  Guard  Inshore 
Rescue  Program.  All  disciplines. 

•  March  15  -  Department  of  Na- 
tional Defence:  All  sciences,  computer 
science  and  maths,  engineering,  interna- 
tional relations,  military  history  and 
operational  research,  political  science, 
psychology,  sociology  and  statistics. 

NOTEtlnformation  sessions  on  campus. 

Canadian  Armed  Forces:  On  engineer- 
ing careers  with  the  military  on 
November  4  at  11:00  am  to  1:30  pm  in 
Room  357  Mackenzie. 


Ontario  Provincial  Police:  November 
19  from  9  am  to  3:30pm  in  Room  505 
Unicentre. 

College  Fro  Painters:  On  summer 
openings  for  managers  on  November  11 
at  2:30  pm  in  Room  409  Southam. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  graduates  looking  for  permanent  full 
time  employment  and  undergraduates 
looking  for  part  time  employment.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  positions  available; 
for  others  be  sure  to  come  in  and  check 
our  boards  regularly. 

PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Compensation  Analyst:  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Public  Admin  or  M.P.A.  Must 
be  bilingual.  For  more  information 
please  ask  for  Johanne  Dorfe. 

PART-TIME  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Telephone  Clerk.  12  to  14  hours  per 
week.  Evenings  and  some  days.  Hours 
are  flexible.  Refer  to  Order  No.  0-77. 


NOTE:  Our  boards  are  full  of  part- 
time  opportunities  so  please  come 
in.  There  might  be  a  job  for  you. 


Visit  the  C.E.C.O.C.  Monday  to  Friday  8am-4pm 

for  employment  information  and  assistance 
Space  for  this  advertisement  provided  courtesy  of  CUSA 
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When  the  Asian  Games  wrapped  up  in  Seoul, 
South  Korea,  three  weeks  ago,  the  coverage 
given  them  by  western  media  seemed  to  extend 
only  to  the  riots  staged  by  students  protesting  the 
money  spent  on  the  games. 

Western  journalists  seem  to  suggest  these  rock- 
throwing,  mask-wearing  students  are  the  vanguard  of 
a  full-scale,  Philippines-style  revolt. 


But  do  South  Koreans  agree? 
A  Korean  student  studying  at  Carle- 
ton,  Min-Jeong  Roh,  says,  "No.  The  stu. 
dents  themselves  are  causes.  They  are 
aggressive.  Only  one  percent  of  the 
students  are  revolting:  they  are  the  leaders" 
Sungsut  Lim,  president  of  the  Ottawa 
Korean  University  Student  Association, 
agrees.  "They  (the  students)  are  saying 
that  the  government  is  a  military  gov- 
ernment. The  government  is  not  really  a 
military  government.  We  have  the  cabi- 
net and  the  assembly  It's  a  democratic 
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government  in  the  form  much  like  the 
(United)  States:' 

Lim  says  there  are  only  a  few  students 
who  are  extremists,  who  play  upon  the 
gullibility  of  other  students.  "The  students 
are  normally  emotionally  unstable,  and 
therefore  are  easily  swayed,  and  are  led 
into  a  demonstration  because  they  re- 
ally do  not  want  to  study:'  All  the  same. 
Lim  has  not  been  in  South  Korea  for 
about  10  years. 

South  Korea's  ambassador  to  Canada, 
■"\\  Jae-Won  Roh,  disagrees  with  Lim's  de- 
th     »  scription  of  the  students.  Not  many  classes 
are  missed  for  demonstrations,  he  says. 
"99  per  cent  of  the  students  attend  classes. 
It  is  the  one  per  cent  that  hold  demons- 
trations:' 

Min-Jeong  Roh,  Lim,  and  ambassador 
Roh  all  agree  that  the  western  world  is 
not  well  enough  informed  on  the  situation 
in  their  country  to  form  any  views  at 
all.  As  Min-Jeong  Roh  says,  go  "up  to 
anyone  on  the  street  and  ask  what  the 
Korean  students  are  protesting  about.  They 
will  say  'the  government,'  which  they 
know  (only)  vaguely  All  they  (western- 
ers) see  is  that  the  students  are  pro- 
testing and  that  the  police  are  brutal  without 
any  just  cause.  The  western  world  is 
just  uninformed:' 

Coverage  of  political  unrest  in  South 
Korea  has  often  included  the  claim  that 
the  student  revolt  is  producing  an  identi- 
cal situation  in  South  Korea  as  that 
which  occurred  in  the  Philippines  earlier 
this  year,  when  a  military-backed  civil- 
ian revolt  ousted  the  entrenched  dictator- 
ship of  Ferdinand  Marcos. 

At  first  glance,  the  situations  appear 
similar.  Like  die  Philippines,  South  Korea 
is  a  southeast  Asian  nation  closely  allied 
to  the  United  States.  Both  nations  have 
had  a  checkered  history  since  World  War 
Two  of  democracy  and  dictatorship. 
South  Korea's  current  president,  Chun 
Doo-hwan,  took  power  in  a  military 
coup  six  years  ago,  and  has  steadfastly 
resisted  pressure  from  both  internal 
opponents  and  the  United  States  to  insti- 
tute democratic  reforms. 

In  addition,  opposition  to  the  regime  is 
widespread,  led  by  the  coalition  New 
Korea  Democratic  Party 

But  ambassador  Roh  says  the  western 
media  "oversimplify  things.  The  back- 
ground in  Korea  is  different  (from)  the  one 
in  the  Philippines.  25  years  ago,  we 
were  like  the  Philippines.  But  no  more:' 
Roh  refers  to  the  Student  Revolution 
thai  overthrew  the  dictatorship  of  Presi- 
dent Syngman  Rhee  in  1960,  who  had 
ruled  South  Korea  since  the  end  of 
World  War  Two. 

The  fall  of  Rhee's  autocratic  regime 
was  touched  off  by  his  rigging  of  the 
1960  presidential  election.  Mass  demon- 
strations led  by  university  students  even- 
tually forced  him  out  of  office. 

But  the  liberal  political  climate  that 
followed  Rhee's  ouster  was  short-lived. 
The  government  of  Rhee's  successor.  Pre- 
mier Chang  Myon,  was  toppled  by  a 
military  coup  in  May,  1961.  led  by  Gen- 
eral Park  Chung  Hee.  Park  became 
president  and  held  onto  power  throughout 
the  196as,  winning  reelection  several 
times  in  relatively  honest  elections.  He 
initiated  various  economic  reforms,  and 
tried  to  re  open  the  reunification  process 
with  North  Korea. 

But  in  spite  of  increasing  economic 
prosperity.  Park  began  to  feel  insecure 


in  his  hold  on  the  country  as  the  1970s 
began.  Beginning  with  the  declaration 
of  a  state  of  emergency  in  December, 
1971,  followed  by  the  declaration  of 
martial  law  a  year  later.  South  Korean 
democracy  quickly  disintegrated. 

As  was  becoming  the  pattern  in  South 
Korean  history,  it  was  the  university 
students  who  dissented  most  vigorously 
for  reform,  and  it  was  they  who  bore 
the  the  brunt  of  Park's  repressive  meas- 
ures. In  1974,  for  instance,  a  presiden- 
tial decree  outlawed  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Youth  and  Student  Federation, 
which  led  to  the  arrest  and  jailing  of  many 
student  leaders. 

As  the  increasingly  repressive  govern- 
ment was  met  with  increasingly  vocal 
opposition.  Park's  hold  became  more  pre- 
carious. In  September  1979,  student- 
led  street  demonstrations  sparked  rioting 
in  the  city  of  Masan.  A  month  later. 
Park's  rule  came  to  an  end  when  he  was 
assassinated  by  one  of  his  own  aides. 

But  Park's  democratic  successor  was 
unable  to  forge  a  stable  government  or 
satisfy  student  dissent.  He  eventually  gave 
up  power  to  the  military,  led  by  General 
Chun  Doo  Hwan. 

Chun  imposed  martial  law  in  May, 
1980,  closing  down  the  universities, 
prohibiting  demonstrations,  and  arresting 
opposition  leaders. 

The  arrest  of  popular  dissident  Kim 
Dae-jung  sparked  a  campus  demonstra- 
tion at  a  university  in  Kwangju.  which 
quickly  became  a  riot,  then  an  insurrec- 
tion. When  it  was  finally  suppressed  by 
the  military  nine  days  later,  as  many  as 
2000  people  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 

Chun  has  ruled  South  Korea  with  an 
iron  fist  since  then,  and  has  no  intention 
of  leaving  before  1988. 

Meanwhile,  student  unrest  has  been 
reactivated.  Demonstrations  involving 
thousands  of  students  have  taken  place 
regularly  since  the  spring. 

But  Min  jeong  Roh  says,  "the  western 
worid  is  making  far  too  much  out  of  the 
students'  unrest.  They  (the  west)  make  it 
seem  that  the  students  are  right  about 
everything,  and  they're  not:' 

As  for  police  brutality,  Roh  says  the 
students  ask  for  it.  "It's  not  brutality  in 
a  sense,  because  the  students'  actions  are 
radical.  If  the  students  were  staging  a 
peaceful  protest,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  beatings:'  She  says  the  students 
throw  stones,  pieces  of  broken  glass,  and 
Molotov  cocktails  at  the  police  in  order 
to  maim  or  kill. 

"So  what  are  the  police  supposed  to 
do?"  she  asks  angrily  "Just  stand  there 
and  get  hit?" 

Ambassador  Roh  says  the  police  suffer 
more  than  the  students. 

Nonetheless,  Amnesty  International  has 
documented  cases  of  police  torture  in- 
volving beatings,  cigarette  bums,  sleep 
deprivation  and  electric  shock.  The  vic- 
tims are  often  students. 

The  students'  cause  most  recently  has 
been  the  Asian  games,  which  they  call 
a  waste  of  money  for  symbolic  purposes. 

They  have  also  protested  the  govern- 
ment's decision  to  bring  the  1988  Olym- 
pics to  Seoul.  They  feel  the  country  can 
not  afford  the  $4  billion  investment. 

But  ambassador  Roh  says  the  country 
certainly  can  afford  it,  despite  an  enor- 
mous foreign  debt.  He  notes  that  the  South 
Korean  economy  is  growing  at  the  high 
rate  of  seven  per  cent  a  year,  making  it 
Asia's  latest  economic  miracle,  as 
Maclean's  put  it. 

Roh  claims  that  besides  helping  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  Olympics  will  give 
South  Korea  a  chance  to  show  the  west 
how  much  it  has  expanded  industrially 
since  the  1970s;  South  Korea  will  shrug 
off  the  "third  world"  label.  Q 


Editor's  iialc:  several  attempts  were  made 
to  contact  other  South  Korean  students 
for  their  opinions  on  their  nation 's  politics 
but  they  refused  to  be  interviewed. 
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NOTICE 


REGARDING  AGE  OF  MAJORITY 


If  you  are  used  to  frequenting  any  of  the  liquored  areas  on  the 
cannpus,  please  be  advised  of  the  following: 


It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  management  of  these  areas  that 
only  those  who  can  verify  that  they  are  19  years  of  age  or  older 
may  be  served  alcoholic  beverages.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  wish  to  be  served  to  have  I.D.  showing  his  or  her 
picture  and  date  of  birth.  The  management  of  these  areas  has 
no  desire  to  turn  away  those  who  are  of  age. 

Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  be  served  in  these  areas 


**************************** 


BRING  YOUR  I.D. 


**********! 


************* 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 

Word  Proceulng  Services.  EXECUTEXT  of- 
fers fast,  efficient  letter  quality  word- 
proceMing.  Bditlng,  proof  reading,  technical 
writing.  Affordable  rates,  pick-up,  delivery 
Call  Cheryl,  839-3297. 

The  Indepeodenl  Typlsfi  Network:  Offer- 
ing a  complete  range  of  quality  typing  and 
word  processing  services  at  compelilive  rates 
PRANCES  BOLTON,  729-0028  THE 
TYPEWRIGHT,  728-3184. 

Typing  and/oT  Editorial  Services  -  IBM 

Selectric  -  call  (6131  224-2490  from  8:00  a.m. 
to  8:00  p.m.,  seven  days  a  week. 

DATAlogue  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast,  ac- 
curate, proofreading  as  required.  Merivale 
Road  area.  727-1153. 

Typing,  paper  supplied,  short  notice,  Jl.lO 
per  double  spaced  page.  Ask  for  Dani.  Call 
232-7056. 

Nothing  to  do  at  Chrlstmu?  Consider  Inter- 
naUonal  Chrislmaa  Camp,  a  5-day  event 
Ipecember  22-27)  sponsored  by  Inter-Varsity 
Christian  Fellowship.  Activities  toclude  winter 
sports,  sleigh  ride,  indoor  games,  singing, 
films,  special  events,  crafts  and  sharing  about 
Chmtaas.  AppUcadons  with  complete  details 
available  at  Info^ileton  or  the  Foreign  Stu- 
dcBt  Advisory  Service.  For  more  information 
call  234-5496,  729-3989  or  596-5728. 

Travel  Held  poaltlon  hnmedUtely  available 
Good  commissions,  valuable  work  experience 
travel,  «id  other  benefits.  CaU  Brad  Nelsoi; 
ItoU  freel  1-800-433-7747  for  a  complete  infor- 
mation mailer. 

For  Sale:  1  sii  tach  sUb  of  foam  (double  bed 
t'^'v  f  P^"^  bookshelves  approx 

7  ft  X  3  ft,  J30  each.  CaU  230-0313. 

Are  there  any  -Greeks"  at  Carleton?  Sigma 
Chis,  Betas,  Tri  Delu,  Pikes,  any  fraternity 
men,  any  sorority  women???  I'm  a  Sigma  Chi 
from  UBC  looking  for  material  on  a  possible 
story  for  the  Charlatan.  Please  give  me  a  caU  at 
224-5454.  Leave  messages  too.  Gerry 


Can't  you  feel  the  excitement  in  the  air?  Tiie 
Athenian  Drama  Festival  is  less  than  3 
weeks  away!  This  year.  Hepatitis  will  premier 
his  new  play,  'God',  starring  Diabetes  and 
Doris  Levine  from  Great  Neck.  The  time?  600 
B.C..  Nov.  17-19.  The  place?  Oliver's  (just 
across  from  the  Parthenon|.  The  price?  Less 
than  a  bottle  of  ouzo.  Don't  be  a  Medusa  with 
snakes  in  your  hair,  come  out  and  enioy  the 
funi 


Miiwl  i  louse  Inc 


WFOflDABLE,  PRESTIGIOW,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
bj  tht  hour.  dJ7.  week,  month,.. 


t    fiui^nj  «MrHs.  your  Company  name 
on  burWmg  drretlo/y 

*  tKeplJOnsL  tekptione-aniwenng 

*  wofd/dala-pfotesing.  letmunaJ 

*  photo(op*f.  lelex.  postage  meter 
'    Conference  Room 

t  cotlee 

MINUS  i)<se  Iteadldiei.,, 

fntjing  the  kxatran 
nepjtjatiiig  the  tong-temt  tease 
deugning  the  ofTse  intenor 
aequinng.  repainng.  replaang 
equjpmenl.  lumahjngs.  etc 
hinng,  Irajnir^  supervising 
off«  stall 

pa)TOlls,  Innge  benefu.  staff 
turnover,  vacatwns.  absenleenm,  etc 


Phone  1613)  S94-870Q 

1»  Staler  St  ,  Soat  750 
Ottawa.  C3nl 


While  you  manage  your  business, 
we  manage  your  office. 
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ALL  YOU  CAN  EAT  PASTA  $4.95 
Lasagna,  spaghetti 
cannaloni,  ravioli 

SHRIMP  15<;;  ea. 


TUESDAY 

5-10  pm 


WEDNESDAY 

5-12  am 


1 

3 

1    "CHICKEN  WINGS" 

15C  ea. 

Thursday  5-1:00  am 

Saturday  8-12:00 

Live  Entertainment  Thursday  to  Saturday 

(NO  COVER) 

10  %  Discount 

with  CUID  on  all  regular  price  food  items. 

1344  Bant^  St.  (At  Riverside) 

DEAN 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS 


A  Search  Committee  has  been  formed  to  advise 
the  President  on  the  appointment  of  a  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  with  term  beginning  July  1,  1987. 
Please  consider  this  to  be  an  invitation  by  the 
Search  Committee  for  submissions  from  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  Carleton  community. 

Nominations  and  apphcations,  together  with 
supporting  information,  should  be  sent  by 
November  21,  1986,  to  the  Committee  Chair, 
Marilyn  Marshall,  Department  of  Art  History. 
Other  Committee  members  are  Aviva  Freedman, 
Department  of  Linguistics  and  Centre  for  Apphed 
Language  Studies;  Alan  Gillmor,  Department  of 
Music;  Peter  King,  Department  of  History; 
Douglas  Wurtele,  Department  of  English;  Wendy 
Wynne-Jones,  representing  students  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts;  Dennis  Forcese,  Dean,  Faculty  of 
Social  Sciences. 


-X- 


WORTS 


Ravens  gear  up  for  Gee-Gee  rematch 


by  Fred  Rinne 

The  Carleton  Ravens  knew  the  only 
way  to  negate  the  effects  of  a  Panda  loss  to 
Ottawa  last  week  was  to  walk  into  Kingston, 
defeat  the  Queen's  Golden  Gaels  and  win 
the  0-QIFC  football  title. 

And  that's  exactly  what  they  did  last 
Saturday  before  more  than  14.000  fans  at 
Richardson  Stadium  during  homecoming 
weekend. 

The  37-32  win  now  means  Carleton  has 
captured  its  first  0-QIFC  championship  and 
will  have  home  field  advantage  throughout 
the  playoffs. 

The  post-season  begins  this  Saturday  at 
Raven  Field  as  the  Ravens  get  a  chance  to 
avenge  the  Panda  defeat  as  they  host  Ottawa. 
The  Gee-Gees  finished  fourth  in  the  regular 
season  with  three  wins  and  four  losses. 

The  other  semi-final  game  takes  place 
in  Lennoxville,  Que.  where  Bishop's,  who 
finished  with  a  6-1  record  like  the  Ravens, 
host  Queen's  (3-4). 

The  two  winners  then  will  play  to  de- 
cide which  team  meets  the  western  Canada 
champion,  probably  British  Columbia  or 
Calgary. 

"We're  happy  to  have  gone  in  there 
(Richardson  Stadium)  and  came  out  on 
top,"  said  Carleton  head  coach  Ace  Powell 
after  the  game.  "We  have  to  be  ready  for  the 
playoff  games  ahead  and  it's  good  to  know 
we  don't  have  to  go  on  the  road!' 

After  John  Dettore,  who  replaced  Jeff 
Morris  as  placekicker,  booted  a  34-yard 
field  goal,  Queen's  running  back  Chris  Ruskay 
rambled  55  yards  for  his  first  of  three 
touchdowns. 

Dettore  then  hit  a  15-yard  chip  shot 
before  the  first  quarter  ended. 

A  single  made  the  score  8-6  for  Queen's. 
But  only  minutes  later,  Mark  Brown,  who 
rushed  for  199  yards  on  24  carries,  busted 
one  for  75  yards,  his  longest  run  from 
scrimmage  this  year. 

Connie  Mandala  then  hit  a  37-yard  field 
goal  to  make  the  score  13-11  Carleton  at  the 
half. 

In  the  second  half.  Queen's  opened  the 
scoring  on  a  one-yard  touchdown  plunge 
before  the  Ravens  managed  to  get  into  gear. 

When  they  did  get  into  gear,  however, 
they  did  with  a  vengeance.  The  Ravens 
scored  three  unanswered  touchdowns  to 
put  the  game  out  of  reach.  First  quarterback 
Steve  Fretwell  hit  Joe  Bamabe  from  41 
yards  out,  then  Brown  scored  on  a  27-yard 
run  before  Fretwell  hooked  up  with  Bamabe 
again,  this  time  from  45  yai'dfi  away. 

Ruskay  kept  the  Gaels"  in  the  game  with 
two  more  touchdown  runs,  from  one  and 
five  yards  out,  to  make  the  score  34-32. 

Carleton's  Dettore  then  iced  the  game 
with  his  third  field  goal  (32  yards)  to  make 
the  final  37-32. 

The  game  against  the  Gaels  wasn't  only 
a  battle  for  first  place,  but  a  test  of  character 
as  well,  said  Raven  linebacker  Andre  Schad. 

"We  had  to  show  that  we  were  a  good 
team  and  that  we  could  come  back  after 
losing  at  Panda,"  he  .said.  "Our  defence 
played  well,  we  bent  but  we  didn't  break. 

"We  took  some  dumb  penalties  and  let 
them  back  into  the  game  but  overall  it  was  a 
good  efforti* 

According  to  noseguard  John  Hurley, 
the  playoff  matchup  against  Ottawa  couldn't 
have  worked  out  any  betten 

"We  are  out  to  show  them  that  we  are 
definitely  the  better  team,"  he  said.  "The 
breaks  went  their  way  at  Panda  and  we  are 
ready  to  show  them  they  were  lucky  that 
day." 

But  while  the  Ravens  meet  the  Gee- 
Gees  in  one  semi-final,  Powell  said  nobody 
should  be  surprised  if  the  Gaels  upset  Bish- 


Thanks  to  199  yards  njshing  and  two  toudidowns  by 
Mart  Brown,  the  Ra««is  defeated  Queen's  37-32  last 
weekend  to  apture  their  first  0-QIFC  loodull 
championship.  They  host  Ottawa  this  Saturday  in 
the  first  round  of  the  playofts. 


op's  in  the  other. 

As  far  as  Ottawa  students  are  concerned, 
the  key  to  a  Raven  win  is  the  running  ability 
of  Brown  and  the  offensive  line. 

The  line  has  been  opening  the  holes  for 


Brown,  who  rushed  for  over  1,000  yards 
this  year,  and  Schad  says  playing  at  home 
will  help  Brown  even  more. 

"Mark  always  excells  at  home  and  we're 
looking  for  big  things  from  him,"  said  Schad, 


who  added  jokingly  that  Brown's  perform- 
ance against  Queen's  was  "just  an  average 
day". 

On  Saturday,  all  the  Ravens  hope  to  play 
an  average  game  like  Brown.  □ 


Mark  Brown  sets  new  rushing  record 


by  Grant  Campbell 

Raven  running  back  Mark  Brown  was 
named  Ontario-Quebec  Interuniversity  Foot- 
ball Conference  (0-QlFC)  player  of  the  week 
last  week,  after  his  record  setting  perform- 
ance against  the  Queen's  Golden  Gaels  in 
Kingston. 

Brown  rushed  for  199  yards  on  24  car- 
ries in  Carleton's  37-32  win  over  Queen's 
and  in  the  process  set  a  new  0-QIFC  single- 
season  rushing  record. 

The  sophomore  tailback  finished  the 
year  with  1,028  yards  in  seven  games, 
which  broke  the  record  of  903  yards  set  by 
Chris  Skinner  of  the  Bishop's  Gaiters  in 
1982.  Skinner  is  now  with  the  Edmonton 
Eskimos. 

In  the  seven  league  games  and  one 
pre-season  game  this  year.  Brown  has  rushed 
for  over  100  yards  in  all  of  them. 

In  the  Queen's  game.  Brown,  who  was 
named  the  0-QIFC  and  CIAU  rookie  of  the 
year  last  season,  broke  loose  for  a  75-yard 
touchdown  run.  his  first  of  two  during  the 
game. 

Brown  finished  249  yards  ahead  of 
McGill's  Michael  Soles  and  he  averaged  8.7 
yards  per  carry  while  scoring  seven  touch- 
downs to  lead  the  conference. 

With  the  final  0-QlFC  statistics  out, 
several  other  Carleton  players  placed  in  the 
top  five  in  various  categories. 

Kicker  Jeff  Morris  placed  third  in  overall 
scoring  with  eight  field  goals,  nine  singles 
and  25  converts.  Morris  also  was  rated 
second  in  punting  with  a  39.4  average. 

Raven  quarterback  Steve  Fretwell  was 
fifth  in  passing  yardage  as  he  completed  53 


of  98  attempts  for  1,009  yards.  He  threw 
eight  touchdowns  and  was  intercepted  seven 
times.  However  his  completion  rate  was 
54.1,  highest  in  the  conference. 

Wide  receiver  Joe  Bamabe  was  ranked 
fifth  in  receiving  yardage  with  392  yards  on 
20  receptions  for  an  average  of  19.6,  third 
highest  in  the  conference. 

Leo  Benvenuti.  a  slotback,  had  the  sec- 
ond highest  punt  return  average  in  the 


conference,  as  he  returned  18  punts  for  an 
average  of  10  yards  per  return.  Clark  Oliver 
returned  eight  kickoffs  for  an  average  of 
28.4.  second  highest  in  the  0-QIFC. 

On  defence.  Frank  Bastianelli  was  tied 
for  the  conference  lead  in  interceptions  with 
four,  while  Andre  Schad  was  tietl  for  fourth 
in  the  league  in  quarterback  sacks.  He  had 
four.  □ 


Football  Ravens  send 
four  players  to  all-stars 


by  Grant  Campbell 

Despite  a  fourth  place  ranking  in  the 
country  and  its  first  0-QIFC  title,  only  four 
Raven  players  were  selected  to  the  confer- 
ence's all-star  team. 

Running  back  Mark  Brown,  wide  re- 
ceiver Joe  Bamabe,  guard  Kevin  McKerrow 
and  defensive  back  Frank  Bastianelli  were 
the  four  Carleton  players  to  be  selected. 

McGill  dominated  the  selections  as  eight 
players  made  the  squad  despite  die  Redmen's 
fifth  place  finish.  The  second  place  Bish- 
op's Gaiters  placed  six  players  on  the  team. 

On  offense,  the  backfield  is  comprised 
of  Brown  and  McGill's  Mike  Soles  as  run- 
ning backs  and  Tony  Harris  of  Bishop's  at 
the  quarterback  position. 

In  addition  to  Bamabe,  the  other  wide 
receiver  is  Wally  Zatynly  of  Bishop's  while 
Glenn  Miller  (McGill),  Mirco  Buth  (Con- 
cordia) and  Mike  Sommerville  (Ottawa)  are 


the  three  inside  receivers. 

The  offensive  line  is  made  up  of  McGill's 
Al  Lekum  at  centre,  Frank  Kakourous  of 
Queen's,  Yvan  Campbell  of  McGill  and 
McKerrow  at  guard.  The  tackles  are  Rocco 
Romano  of  Concordia  and  Charlie  Galunic 
of  Queen's. 

Simon  Restall  of  Bishop's  and  John 
Hillhouse  of  McGill  are  the  placekicker  and 
punter  repectively. 

The  defensive  line  is  comprised  of  Steve 
Stewart  (Queen's),  Alain  Delonne  (McGill), 
Joe  Fortune  (Concordia)  and  Richard  Jolicoeur 
(Ottawa). 

Leroy  Blugh  and  Mike  Bremnerof  Bish- 
op's and  Tom  Langford  of  Queen's  and 
McGill's  Mark  Haugwitz  are  the  linebackers. 

Robin  Belangerand  Denis  Touchetteof 
McGill  are  two  of  the  defensive  backs  along 
with  Jake  Vaughan  of  Bishop's  and  Bastia- 
nelli. □ 
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STUDENT  MICRO  CENTRE 


ONSITE 
LASER 
SOFTWARE 


Computer  Rentals  $6/hr 
Printing  from  IBM  disk  $0.25/page 
Provided  FREE 

Word  Star,  HS2000.  Lotus  123 
Word  Perfect,  Microsoft  Word 
Spell  Checkers,  and  more. 
BILINGUAL  Software 

BINDING  $i-$2 

MERGE  Lists.  Letters  etc. 

FREE  Technical  Assistance 

FREE 


Park  ing 

105  MANN  AVE 
563-2660 

Open  7  days  lOam-llpm 


1  HOUR  FREE 

This  coupon  is  valid 
for  1  free  hour. 


1  HOUR  FREE 

Expiry  date 
15  Nov  86 


Let  us  show  you  how  you  can  use 

a  computer  to  write  essays,  resumes, 

letters,  reports,  and  theses. 


With  purchase 
of  one  regular 
hour 

1  HOUR  FREE 


Student  Micro  Centre 

105  Mann  Ave 
563-2660 


per  pers 

1  HOUR  FREE 


Faculty 


of  Education 

The  Faculty  of  Education  at  Nipissing  University  College 
is  a  limited  enrolment  program  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  the  realities  of  the  classroom.  Our  core 
program,  in  addition  to  prescribed  ministry  compulsory 
subjects  includes  art,  music,  physical  education  and 
computers  in  the  classroom.  Our  small  class  size  of 
approximately  35  students  ensures  persona)  attention 
from  professors. 


□ 


I  would  like  lo  laam  more  atxJul  the  one-year 
second  degree  program  leading  lo  a  Bachelor 
of  Education  and  Ontario  Teacher's  Cerllf  Icale. 


I  would  lihe  in(ormallon  on  the  program  options 
I**         ot  "Education  ol  Native  Chlldten",  "Second 
I  I  Language  Teaching:  French",  or  "Rellg'ous 

Education  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools' 


□ 


I  would  like  to  learn  more  aboul  the  Carl 

Sanders  Scholarships  and  me  Teach  North  Awards. 


□ 


I  would  like  more  Inlormalion  on  your  290  ha  (720  acre) 
campus,  nature  lialls,  groomed  cfoss-country 
ski  trails,  lake  and  modern  lownhouse  residences. 


For  more  information  vwrite  to  the  Registrar's  Office  at : 

Nipissing 
University  College 

Affiliated  with  Laurentian  University 

Box  5001,  North  Bay,  Ontario  PlB  8L7  (70S)  474  3450  1  800-461-1673 

Name  

Address  

Postal  Code  

^Jniversity  
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Bball  off  to  a  running  start 


by  Chris  Johnson 

It's  too  bad  basketball  isn't  played  with 
eight-foot-high  hoops. 

Because  if  height  didn't  matter  in  bas- 
ketball, the  Carleton  Ravens  would  have 
little  problem  repeating  its  fifth-place  8-6 
record  of  last  year  (12-20  including  the 
exhibition  season). 

Once  again  the  Ravens  have  a  short 
team.  Freshman  centre  Mike  Mclnrue  at 
6'6"  is  the  tallest  Raven. 

But  what  they  lack  in  size,  they  gain  in 
speed.  After  last  weekend's  "Border  Clash", 
when  Carleton  lost  to  McGill  104-81  in  a 
"run  and  gun"  contest,  and  then  won  72-55 
over  Quebec-Trois  Rivieres,  reeling  off  16 
consecutive  points  to  start  the  second  half, 
Carleton's  basketball  team  showed  why  they 
are  the  runnin'  Ravens. 

Head  coach  Paul  Armstrong,  in  his  fourth 
season  at  Carleton,  says  his  team  will  fast 
break  on  offense,  and  full-court  press  on 
defence. 

"We  want  larger,  slower  teams  like  Ottawa 
to  play  our  tempo.  We  want  to  take  about  80 
shots  a  game.  If  we  hit  50  per  cent  of  our 
shots,  we'll  have  many  high  scoring  games." 

Taller  teams  will  probably  out-rebound 
the  Ravens,  so  they  will  fast-break  off  the 
full-court  press. 

Against  McGill,  the  Ravens  applied  man- 
to-man  pressure  the  entire  game. 

"The  Ravens'  height  won't  hurt  them 
that  much  if  they  press  well,"  said  McGill 
coach  Ken  Schildroth.  "Armstrong  is  known 
for  his  press  and  is  a  good  teacher  of  it!' 

Even  if  the  pressure  doesn't  force  turno- 
vers, Armstrong  said  it  will  bother  oppo- 
nents. "We  don't  want  big  teams  running  an 
offense  against  us  for  30  seconds.  We  want 
them  to  waste  10  or  12  seconds  bringing  the 
ball  up  against  the  press." 

When  the  press  is  broken,  however, 
opponents  can  get  easy  shots  inside,  as 
McGill's  Clint  Hamilton  (24  points)  and 
Willie  Hinz  116  points)  found  out  in  the 
second  half  as  the  Raven's  defence  loosened 
up. 

The  runnin'  Ravens  might  have  the  best 
track  team  in  the  Ontario  Universities  Ath- 
letic Association  (OUAA)  east  division,  but 
how  will  they  do  against  rivals  like  Ottawa, 
York,  Queen's  and  Toronto? 

Much  will  depend  on  the  player  who  fills 
the  team's  point  guard  position,  after  for- 
mer guard,  Louie  Mazzuca  quit  to  concen- 
trate on  school  work. 

Third  year  swingman  John  Anstess,  a 
great  leaper  at  6'2"  and  the  best  athlete  on 
the  team,  is  directing  the  offense.  But 
Armstrong  would  like  to  move  him  to  for- 
ward if  one  of  several  rookie  guards  can  do 
the  job.  Armstrong  said  he  sees  possibilities 
in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  product  John  Nicoletta, 
5'8",  and  the  quickest  player  on  the  team. 
Art  Stewart,  6'0",  Walter  Robinson,  5'11', 
or  Roger  Piovesan,  6'1",  who  missed  mak- 
ing the  team  last  year  because  of 
mononucleosis. 

Armstrong  said  Nicoletta  has  the  poten- 
tial to  be  "another  Louie  Mazzuca".  He  says 
Piovesan  is  a  smart  player  who  "sees  the 
court  well". 

Anstess  and  Paul  Lebreux,  both  from 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  should  lead  the  team  in 
scoring.  The  guard  combination  scored  20 
of  Carieton's  first  25  points  against  McGill. 
Lebreux  finished  with  21,  Anstess  with  19. 

The  6'1"  Lebreux  led  the  team  in  scor- 
ing last  year  as  a  freshman,  averaging  17 
points  a  game.  A  pure  shooter  with  a  quick 
release,  Lebreux  can  break  open  a  game 
with  a  few  three  point  shots. 

The  Ravens  have  a  flock  of  rookies  at 
forward  who  have  the  mobility  to  fill  the 
lanes  on  the  fast  break:  Mclnrue,  a  Brockville 
native  who  is  a  good  passer  and  the  most 
highly  recruited  freshman,  may  be  a'league 
all-star  in  the  future:  Scott  Bolton,  a  6'4" 


Second  year  forward  Pat  Istead  (31) 


rugged  forward  from  Almonte  whom 
Armstrong  said  has  shown  great  poise  as  a 
rookie;  Jeff  Mariasine,  6'3"  from  Sherbrooke 
who  can  also  play  shooting  guard;  Mike 
Hoy,  6'3"  from  Cardinal  is  a  defensive  spe- 
cialist who  joined  the  team  after  Christmas 
last  year;  and  Andy  Hofer,  6'2"  from 
Kitchener. 

The  young  forwards  will  need  to  learn 
fast  for  the  Ravens  to  win,  Armstrong  said. 

But  while  the  young  forwards  are  learn- 
ing to  walk  before  they  can  run,  the  veteran 
forwards  will  have  to  stay  out  of  foul  trouble. 

The  veteran  forwards  are  Alex  Ovenvijk, 
6'4",  from  Lindsay  who  excells  at  filling  the 
lanes  on  the  fast  break;  Pat  Istead,  6'5", 
from  Ottawa  who  is  agressive  on  defence; 
and  Sean  Fitzgerald,  6'4",  from  Peterborough 
who  is  trying  to  recover  from  a  knee  injury 
last  year. 

Joining  Mazzuca  in  the  library  should  be 
6'7"  Andy  Waterman.  The  former  Raven 
centre  sat  out  the  last  two  years  because  of 
academic  ineligibility.  If  he  passes  his  course 
this  term,  he  should  be  in  the  line-up  when 
the  OUAA  east  regular  season  starts  Jan.  9 
at  York. 

Waterman's  size  will  help  the  Ravens' 
inside,  but  while  he  studies  it  could  be  a 
slow  start  for  the  Ravens  this  fall. 

And  if  all  goes  well  and  the  Ravens' 
press  and  fast  break  get  in  shape,  they 
could  leave  opponents  gasping  for  air. 

They  should  be  an  exciting  team  to 
watch  if  you  like  high  scoring  games. 

And  if  they  don't  do  well  on  the  basket- 
ball court  this  season,  they  should  be  in 
shape  for  next  spring's  National  Capital 
Marathon. 

If  only  the  hoops  were  eight  feet  instead 
of  ten  . . 

FAST  BREAKS-The  Ravens  play  in 
an  Ottawa  tip-off  tourney  this  weekend  and 
open  against  Ottawa  at  7  pm.  Friday.  St. 
Francis  Xavier  vs.  McMaster  at  9  pm. 
Fitzgerald  is  doubtful,  bad  knee.  Game 
features  matchup  of  -the  Behemoths  of 
Brockville,  Chuck  Klassen  and  Mike 
Mclnrue.  □ 


Ravens  offence  shut  out  Yeomen  5-0 


by  Cynthia  Kent 

The  regular  season  ended  much  the 
same  way  it  started  for  the  Carleton  Ravens 
soccer  team  — with  a  win. 

Last  Saturday,  the  Ravens  defeated  the 
visiting  York  Yeomen  in  a  makeup  game 
5-1.  The  win  improved  the  Ravens'  already 
impressive  record  to  7-1-4. 

Carleton  will  now  have  home  field  ad- 
vantage in  the  playoffs  and  will  finish  in 
either  first  or  second  place  depending  on 
how  the  University  of  Toronto  does  in  its 
final  two  games  this  week. 

Saturday's  game  against  York  showed 
Carleton's  ability  to  dominate  the  scoring. 
John  Roumelis  led  the  Carleton  side  with 
two  goals. 

Roumelis  opened  the  scoring  for  Carle- 
ton with  a  header  off  a  corner  kick  by  Les 
Walden.  Sean  Holmes  added  another  goal 
on  a  penalty  kick  to  put  the  Ravens  up  by 
two  at  the  half. 

Carleton  dominated  the  scoring  again  in 


the  second  half  and  Roumelis  netted  his 
second  goal  a  few  minutes  into  the  play. 

John  Vidovich  headed  one  in  off  a  corner 
kick  for  Carleton's  fourth  goal  and  Siva 
Ananmaley  finished  off  the  scoring  for  the 
Ravens. 

Mike  Mazza  scored  York's  only  goal 
early  in  the  second  half. 

Raven  head  coach  Bill  Thomson  was 
very  pleased  with  his  team's  performance 
on  Saturday,  saying.  "It  was  a  very  good 
finish  for  the  team.  We're  optimistic  about 
the  playoffs!' 

Roumelis  echoed  Thomson's  observa- 
tions. "The  team's  execution  was  excel- 
lent," he  said.  "We  really  put  our  opportunities 
away." 

He  added  the  team,  which  has  tradition- 
ally done  well  in  the  playoffs,  will  go  a  long 
way  this  year. 

The  semi-finals  in  the  eastern  division 
begin  this  weekend  and  Carleton  will  host 
either  Queen's  or  Laurentian  Sunday  at  1 
pm  on  Raven  Field.  □ 


1  ^ajj^^^^^^^^^^^ 


The  men's  soccer  team  finished  their  season  with  a  7-  M  recortf 


Thomson  is  opdmisbc  about  the  ptayofe. 


Waterpolo  team  wins  Seal  game... again 


by  Melany  Hallam 

The  Carleton  Ravens  waterpolo  team 
came  iaway  triumphant  in  the  seventh  an- 
nual Anita  the  Seal  Game  last  Thursday,  as 
they  held  onto  a  steady  lead  throughout  the 
game  and  defeated  the  University  of  Ottawa 
9-8. 

Anita  the  Seal  was  the  brain  child  of  the 
Carleton  waterpolo  team  of  seven  years 
ago.  It  is  a  bilingual  trophy  translated  as 
Anita  le  Phoque  (make  of  that  what  you 
will)  which  is  awarded  to  either  Carleton  or 
Ottawa  each  year. 


It  seems  that  Carleton  was  having  bad 
luck  with  the  Panda  game  at  the  time  so 
tliey  had  to  do  something  about  boosting 
morale. 

This  year's  Seal  game  was  one  of  the 
most  exciting  according  to  some  of  the  older 
players.  Head  coach  Brian  'Beluga'  Goodwin 
said  all  the  extra  swimming  the  team  has 
been  doing  is  paying  off.  The  players'  gen- 
eral conditioning  has  improved. 

The  team  also  racked  up  some  invalua- 
ble experience  in  previous  games,  Goodwin 
said.  "Our  mistakes  against  Queen's  (a  tie 
the  week  before)  were  good  for  practice.  We 


FOOTBALL  SCOREBOARD 


didn't  make  the  same  mistakes  this  time." 

Goodwin  said  the  players  have  learned 
to  steal  better — to  flip  the  ball  out  to  the  side 
and  not  into  the  middle  of  the  pool  where 
the  other  team  can  steal  it.  "I'm  stressing 
defence  and  control,"  Goodwin  added. 

The  team  doesn't  have  the  skill  yet  to 
pick  spots  when  shooting  on  net.  he  said. 
The  players  should  bounce  the  ball  and 
shoot  low  when  the  clock  is  running,  in- 
stead of  going  for  the  high  corners.  Goodwin 
said  this  is  one  way  of  staying  in  control. 

Another  method  the  Ravens  used  for 
staying  in  control  and  going  for  this  much 
needed  win  was  the  power  play.  "This  game 
is  won  or  losLon  the  power  play,"  said  Mike 


Steve  Baird  netted  four  goals  out  of  nine 
shots  on  net  and  Peter  Humphrey  scored 
once  and  had  a  number  of  good  shots. 
Murray  Knowles  scored  a  short-handed  goal 
and  Doug  Kilally  scored  the  decider. 

"It's  appropriate  that  a  rookie  scores  the 
winning  goal."  Baird  said.  "Carleton  has 
never  lost  the  Seal  game!' 

But  even  with  that  display  of  confi- 
dence, the  team  was  nervous  in  the  last 
quarter.  There  was  a  tense  moment  when 
the  Gee-Gees  had  a  free  throw  in  Carleton's 
end  of  the  pool.  Ottawa  made  a  play  for  the 
tie,  sinking  the  ball  into  the  net,  but  the  goal 
was  disallowed  because  it  was  scored  di- 
rectly from  the  free  throw. 


Carleton  37.  Queen's  32 


Scoring 

Carieton 

I>tlore  'M  vd  field 

Queen's 

TD  Ruskay  f^f.  yd  run  (con) 

Carleton 

Detiore  15  yd  fifld  Koai 

Queen's 

Mandiila  '10  vd  sinjrl^' 

Carleton 

Td  Brown  7r>  vd  run  (cm) 

Queen's 

Mand;ila  37  vd  field  goa\ 

Queen's 

-      TD  Hains  i  YD  RtiNd-onJ 

C!irletoi> 

TD  BanuilH^  H  yd  pa-^^  (am) 

Carieton 

TD  BrovvTi  24  yd  niu  (con) 

CarleWn 

TD  Barnabe  4,S  vd  priss  (aui) 

Queen's 

TD  Kuskav  2  y<i  nin  (c<m) 

Queen's 

TD  Ruskciy  r.  yri  run  (con) 

Carleldn 

Deriore  .^^2  yd  field  K<)al 

Indixidual  Stats 

Rushing  C.U. 

Unwu 

24- 

Fretwfll 

Passing  C.Ll. 

8-18-20! 

Receiving  C.U. 

Murray 

3-71 

Barnabe 

'1-116 

1-M 

Rushing  Qu 

Ruskiiy 


22-179 


Passing  Queen's 


I»orler 

Mandalf> 

litTgeron 

Thoiiipsoii 

Kinahan 

KuHkay 

Cliniit' 


Team  Stats 

rushing 
passing 
tolaf 


l-KS 

2-30 

112 

1-2.1 

1-17 

1-36 

1-56 

C.U. 
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224 

2f)l 

41K 
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PF 

OA 
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12 

1 
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12 
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fi 
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1  ir 

1 

6 

0 
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4 

6 
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reporter. 

There  were  some  impressive  plays  dur- 
ing the  Seal  game.  The  Ravens  had  a  50  per 
cent  success  rate  on  the  power  play  while 
the  Gee-Gees  managed  only  30  per  cent. 

Paul  Tymchuk  made  five  steals  during 
the  game  and  blocked  a  key  shot  when  the 
Ravens  were  ahead  by  one  goal  and  one 
man  short. 


"The  team  played  as  well  as  it  could 
play,"  Goodwin  said.  "There  was  100  per 
cent  improvement." 

This  weekend  the  Ravens  travel  to 
Hamilton  to  play  in  the  Challenge  Cup 
tournament  and  will  get  a  chance  to  meet 
the  teams  in  the  western  division.  Toronto, 
York,  Waterloo,  Western  and  the  host 
McMaster  team  will  be  competing  as  well 
as  the  teams  from  Carleton's  division.  □ 
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CUSA  Meetings 


Clubs  Commission  Meeting 

Wed.  Nov.  5,  5:30  p.m. 
Architecture  Pit 

Report  of  Ham  Radio  Club  Review 

Societies  Board  Meeting 

Thurs.  Nov.  6,  5:30  p.m. 
314  Unicentre 

Report  of  Engineering  Society  Review 

CUSA  Corporate  Meeting 

Men.  Nov.  17,  7  p.m. 
Senate  Chambers 

Constitution  and  Policy  Committee  Meeting 

Tues.  Nov.  £f,  3:30  p.m. 
314  Unicentre 

Membership  open  at  this  meeting. 


Last  week's  announcement  regarding  by- 
-  elections  should  have  indicated  that  there  are  two 
(2)  Graduate  Studies  Senate  Seats  available. 
Elections  Carleton  regrets  any  inconvenience  that 
may  have  resulted  from  this  error. 


j   •  1  1  1  
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Rugby  season  ends  as 
team  still  lacks  intensity 


by  Victoria  Blair 


On  Sept.  13  the  Rugby  Ravens  opened 
their  season  with  a  victory  at  Royal  Military 
College.  Last  weekend  they  closed  the  sea- 
son with  a  loss  to  the  same  team  at  home. 

Carleton's  first  side  lost  9-0  to  the  Redmen 
on  Saturday  to  finish  in  third  place  in  Divi- 
sion 2  with  a  3-4  record. 

"It's  a  disappointing  end  to  the  season, 
especially  for  those  players  who  will  be 
graduating,"  said  forward  Mike  Jeffreys. 
"We  had  hoped  to  finish  above  .500." 

"Carleton  played  well  in  terms  of  getting 
possession  of  the  ball  from  the  scrum,  but  a 
lack  of  concentration  negated  much  of  the 
positve  play,"  he  added. 


The  Ravens  made  it  to  RMC's  five-yard 
line  several  times  in  the  first  half  but  failed 
to  convert. 

Jeffreys  said  the  team  showed  the  incon- 
sistency which  has  been  a  problem  all  year. 
"We  lacked  intensity  in  the  match  and  took 
several  stupid  penalties  that  cost  us." 

The  second  side  also  finished  the  sea- 
son on  a  losing  note.  A  victory  would  have 
put  the  Ravens  in  first  place,  but  RMC  took 
the  match  20-5  to  win  the  title. 

The  Ravens  went  ahead  6-0  on  a  try  by 
Dorrel  Edman  and  a  conversion  by  Patrick 
Joyce.  But  the  Redmen  came  back  with 
three  trys,  a  conversion  and  two  penalty 
kicks. 

RMC  will  represent  the  second  side  in 
Division  2  in  the  playoffs  next  week.  □ 


Robins  win  2,  lose  I  in 
year-end  playoff  tourney 

by  John  Stuke!  "         ^'  -■   


The  Carleton  Robins'  field  hockey  team 
ended  its  season  in  positive  fashion  with 
two  consecutive  10  wins  over  Western  and 
McGill  at  the  OWIAA  championship  tour- 
nament last  weekend  in  Toronto. 

The  team  lost  its  opening  game  of  the 
Ontario  Women's  Interuniversity  Athletic 
Association  tournament,  5-0  to  the  York 
Yeowomen,  ranked  third  in  the  nation.  The 
Robins  played  the  team  to  a  standstill  in  the 
first  half,  but  lapses  in  concentration  in  the 
second  half  led  to  the  defeat,  said  head 
coach  Linda  Saddler. 

Winger  Tracy  Lalliberte  scored  both 
goals  in  the  two  wins.  The  Robins  finished 
the  year  in  fifth  place,  one  position  higher 
than  last  year. 

'We  didn't  want  to  outdo  ourselves,  but 
we  were  pleased  with  our  year  overall."  said 
goaitender  Gaby  Olssen.  "This  was  the  last 


year  for  a  lot  of  the  girls  and  there  were  a 
few  tears  shed  at  the  end  so  we  wanted 
them  to  go  out  as  winners." 

Saddler  was  pleased  with  the  team's 
performance  this  year.  "We've  established 
ourselves  as  a  team  after  four  years.  We  did 
well  as  it  is,  and  without  all  the  injuries,  we 
would  have  done  better." 

"For  next  season,  we'll  have  to  add  to 
our  depth,  especially  on  offense,"  Saddler 
added. 

In  losing  veterans  Kim  Collingwood, 
Shona  Brown,  Eve  Harding  and  Diane  Drum- 
mond.  Saddler  said  next  year  will  be  a 
rebuilding  year. 

But  Saddler  said  she  still  expects  the 
twins,  Terri  and  Tracy  Lalliberte,  to  be  back 
along  with  outstanding  rookies  Bev  Brownlee, 
Kris  Gingerich,  Leslie  Ottenhof  and  Michelle 
Lurch,  if  she  recovers  from  a  knee  injury 

Saddler  said  she  is  not  sure  if  veterans 
Heather  Kelly  and  Dawn  Burke  plan  to 
return  next  year,  but  hopes  they  will.  □ 


Of  ghosts,  ghouls  and  spooky  things 


by  Murray  Forman 

Hallowe'en  or  All  Hallows  Eve  has 
largely  become  a  good  excuse 
for  a  crazed  party  where  you  can 
spend  the  night  dressed  up  as  your 
favorite  alter  ego,  talking  to  someone  you 
probably  know  but  don't  recognize  be- 
cause they  look  as  strange  as  you.  It's  the 
one  night  of  the  year  when  you  can  see 
Rambo  dancing  with  Cleopatra  or  Franken- 
stein arguing  with  Ronald  Reagan.  That's 
what  Hallowe'en  has  become  here. 

In  some  countries  though,  the  true 
nature  of  the  celebration  is  still  recog- 
nized. In  Mexico,  for  example,  it  is  called 
the  Day  of  the  Dead,  and  families  go  to 
graveyards  with  food  for  the  deceased.  In 
many  places  it  is  a  time  of  fear— fear  of 
the  lingering  spirits  of  those  who  have 
passed  on,  and  the  mythical  legends  of 
the  undead. 

It's  Saturday  night  at  the  National  Arts 
Centre,  storyteller  Helen  Porter  calls 
forth  the  deeper  mysteries  of  death  in  a 
one-woman  presentation  called  Sl)irits 
of  the  Dead.  Porter  renders  dramatic  reci- 
tations of  stories  relating  to  death  with 
confidence  and  intensity  The  program  is 
comprised  of  a  traditional  Hallowe'en 
story  from  Trinidad.  Edgar  Allan  Poe's 
The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher.  Isak 
Dinesan's  The  Iguana  and  A  Rose  for 
Emily  by  William  Faulkner. 

Though  the  stories  are  not  necessarily 
filled  with  horror  and  gore,  they  do  tie 
together  through  the  unifying  theme  of 
death.  Musical  accompaniment  provided 
by  Anne  Marie  Kopp  on  flute  and  John 
Kruspe  on  piano  helps  reinforce  the 
tensions  Porter  creates. 

The  acknowledgement  of  our  history 
of  oral  tradition  and  the  medium  of  the 
human  voice  without  elaborate  staging 
and  special  effects  contribute  to  the 
presentation's  success.  Porter  at  times 
exudes  an  air  reminiscent  of  an  elder 
retelling  time-tested  stories  in  an  intimate 
environment.  The  decision  to  keep  the 
house  lights  up  during  the  recitations  af- 
fects the  sombre  tone  of  the  stories. 

The  essence  of  Hallowe'en  is  ideally 
mystic,  as  illustrated  by  Sprits  of  the 
Dead,  but  this  isn't  always  the  case.  Since 
Hallowe'en  falls  on  a  Friday  this  year, 
there  are  a  number  of  options  for  those 
inclined  to  party.  Eleventh  hour  costumes 
can  still  be  quickly  arranged  by  a  visit  to 
any  of  the  local  second  hand  clothing 
stores.  The  funky  cast-offs  of  one  person 
can  make  an  interesting  costume  for 
another. 

Around  town  the  parties  abound.  City 
Space,  an  organization  dedicated  to 
healthful  events  in  a  smoke  free/alcohol 
free  setting  are  hosting  a  Hallowe'en 
Dance  at  the  'Venture  Inn.  Cap'n  Pinky's 
offers  the  sounds  of  Ottawa's  Heavens  , 
Radio  for  their  Hallowe'en  party,  and  the 
James  Street  Feed  Company  is  hosting 
a  party  featuring  the  Downcarrot  Brick 
Band. 

Barrymore's  will  be  turning  Hallowe'en 
blue  when  their  dance  party  kicks  into 
gear  with  two  of  Ottawa's  top  blues  bands. 
Saints  and  Sinners  and  The  Blue  An- 
gels. San  Antonio  Rose  is  presenting  the 
rhythm  and  blues  sounds  of  Notown  at 
their  party. 

Lastly.  CUSA  is  hosting  their  Monster 
Mash  Bash  '86  at  the  Ottawa  Civic 
Centre  Salons.  This  United  Way  benefit  is 
probably  the  biggest  Hallowe'en  party 
going,  with  not  only  more  floor  space  than 
any  other  party  in  town,  but  with  three 
bands  playing  blues  and  rock  and  roll  in 
the  spirit  of  Springsteen  and  Thorough- 
good.  Every  event  is  offering  prizes  for 


best  costumes  and  other  assorted 
gimmicks. 

On  top  of  all  this,  private  parties  allow 
the  individual  to  participate  in  an  eve- 
ning of  hedonism,  decadence,  sacrilege,  or 
terror.  To  guage  the  range  of  ideas  and 
the  limitless  human  imagination,  parties 


by  Caroline  Hauraney 

Noovo  Machine's  raison  d'etre  and 
duty  is  to  "proclaim  dissent  in 
the  face  of  so  much  assenting." 
explain  editors  James  Whittall  and  Frank 
Manley.  The  innovative  literary  mazagine 
first  appeared  in  Ottawa  in  1985  and  is 
presently  published  twice  yearly,  in  De- 
cember and  June,  by  the  University  of 
Ottawa. 

Whittall  and  Manley  believe  the  Noovo 
Machine's  creedence  is  one  which  out- 
lines the  writer's  responsibility  as  illustra- 
tor of  the  many  truths  in  society. 
Subsequently,  the  magazine  presents  real 
talent  and  significant  idea.  The  editors 
promise  a  magazine  that  doesn't  reflect  a 
new  'ism',  but  a  vehicle  in  which  vari- 
ous perspectives  of  the  world  are  given  a 
voice. 

The  third  issue  of  the  "little  magazine" 
offers  an  eclectic  variety  of  poetry  and 
prose  both  by  veteran  and  unknown  au- 
thors. The  general  feeling  of  the  se- 
lected pieces  is  best  described  by  a  Louis 
Dudek  quotation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
publication:  "The  death  of  poetry  is  its 
reduction  to  a  purely  ornamental,  or 
'cultural'  function;  we  must  scrap  the  or- 
nament and  come  back  to  meaning!' 

In  addition  to  the  poetry  and  prose,  a 


are  focusing  on  everything  from  murder 
to  shelter  and  television. 

Helen  Porter  tells  one  story  where  on 
Hallowe'en,  spirits  cast  the  evil  eye 
onto  unsuspecting  victims  who  then  lose 
their  soul  to  the  dead.  In  the  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher,  she  recounts  the  tale  of  a 
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candid  interview  with  Ernst  Bloehardt 
is  provided,  frank  editorial  pieces  are 
revealed,  and  a  performance  piece  is 
presented. 

Noovo  Machine  recently  introduced  its 
first  chapbook.  by  James  Whittall  to 
begin  an  ongoing  series.  Whittall's  collec- 
tion of  poems  entitled  Troubles  in  Para- 


woman  rising  from  her  tomb  to  confront 
her  twin  brother.  With  this  in  mind,  be 
wary  of  that  person  who  is  the  life  of 
the  party;  it  may  be  the  forging  of  your 
doom.  □ 


disc,  is  a  meaningful  compilation  of  work 
designed  to  express  how  mankind's  cre- 
ation of  cities  are,  in  fact,  "attempts  at 
controlling  an  otherwise  hosdie  environ- 
ment". The  resultant  formula,  evident  in 
his  poetry,  is  a  misuse  of  technology.  In 
his  first  poem.  "The  Quiet  Eartli",  Whittall 
presents  a  picture  framing  the  comple- 
tion of  a  "concrete  Eden".  He  says  we  are 
not  at  ease  because  we  are  faced  with 
an  impending  doom  as: 
"little  by  little  the  world  avenges  itself 
The  rain  has  become  an  enemy, 
kill  the  trees.  In  turn  we  die. 
These  are  silent  warnings: 
we  are  much  too  loud 
to  hear  the  voices  of  this  quiet  earth." 

Throughout  the  book.  Whittall's  poems 
move  us  from  the  realm  of  society's 
injustices  to  the  world  of  interpersonal 
relationships— "paradises  we  attempt  to 
set  up  on  a  small  scale,"  he  notes. 

Unfortunately,  with  this  shift  of  ideas, 
Whittall  detracts  somewhat  from  the 
power  and  symmetry  of  his  predominant 
explications  of  the  condition  of  our  capi- 
talist society. 

In  all,  Troubles  in  Paradise  is  worth 
reading  and  while  no  copies  are  availa- 
ble at  Carleton,  the  chapbook  and  Noovo 
Machine  can  be  purchased  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa  bookstore.  □ 


Poetry  magazine  challenges  the  norm 
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by  Jonathan  Gencher 

Thursday  October  30 
•The  York  Street  Theatre  presents  The 
Queen  of  Kapmkasitig,  a  one-woman 
show  through  Nov.  15.  Tickets  are  $8. 
•Jcssiea.  at  the  Great  Canadian  Theatre 
Company  wraps  up  tonight  and  tomor- 
row. Curtain  time  is  8pm  and  tickets  are 
only  $6  for  students. 


Friday  October  31 

•The  Carleton  Cinema  Club  presents  The 
Cat  and  The  Canary  and  The  G/mf 
Breakers  tonight  at  7:30pm,  103  Steacie. 
Admission  is  free  to  members. 
•The  inaugral  Munro  Beattie  address  will 
be  given  by  poet/writer  Dr.  Eli  Mandel 
at  8pm  in  the  Alumni  Theatre.  This  lec- 
ture will  be  on  Canadian  poetry  in  the 
805. 

CUSA  presents  the  Monster  Mash  Bash 
tonight  at  the  Civic  Centre  Salons.  Tickets 
are  $5  with  proceeds  going  to  the  United 
Way. 

At  Barrymore's  it's  a  R&B  Hallowe'en 
party  with  The  Blue  Angeis  and  Saints 
and  Sinners. 

'Oliver's  is  hosting  it's  own  Monster  Bash 
which  is  promising  great  times  and 
door  prizes. 

Saturday  November  1 

The  CG  Jung  society  presents  "Finding 


Choose  from  a 
wide  selection  of 
ghoulish  events 
this  Halloween 


the  Right  Tension",  a  lecture  by  Alex- 
ander McCurdy.  The  discussion  of  crea- 
tive and  destructive  tension  takes  place 
at  91A  Fourth  Ave.  at  8pm. 
•At  the  Mayfair,  it's  My  Beautiful  Laund- 
rette  at  7pm. 


Sunday  November  2 

•Love  and  Rockets  with  Toronto  thrashers 
Sheep  Look  Up  play  Porter  Hall  at 
8pm.  Tickets  are  $10  at  the  Unicentre 
store. 


Monday  November  3 

*A  Man  for  All  Seasons  continues  at  the 
NAC  theatre. 
Tuesday  November  4 

•Shriekback  play  at  Porter  Hall  at  8pm. 
Tickets  are  $12.50  at  Shake  and  the  Uni: 
centre  Store. 

•The  Italian  department  presents  Vestire 
GUIgnudi  an  Italian  play  on  video  at 
7:30pm,  room  504  Southam  Hall. 

Wednesday  November  5 

•The  Saw  Gallery  presents  color  drypoint 
engravings  by  John  Hartman. 

Thursday  November  6 

•Carleton's  poetry  department  presents  a 
poetry  reading  by  Prince  Edward  Is- 
I  land  writer  John  Smith.  The  reading  is  at 

g  8pm,  at  the  Hotel  Roxborough.  Admis- 

p  sion  is  $1. 

S  Bet  you  didn't  know  or  care  that .  .  . 

I  Buttons  were  originally  placed  on  shirt 
3  sleeves  by  Napoleon  so  his  soldiers  wouldn't 
use  their  sleeves  to  wipe  their  noses. 

Ottawa  Alive  would  like  your  submissions. 
If  your  club,  organization  or  clique  is 
holding  an  event,  send  all  the  information 
to  Jennifer  in  The  Chariatan  office  at 
least  two  weeks  in  advance.  We  reserve 
the  right  to  be  selective.  □ 
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PACKAGES  INCLUDE 


'Round  trip  transportati 

deluxe  motorcoach 
•  5  nights  accommodation  at  a 

superior  hotel 
*Dailv  shuttles  to  and  f 

slopes 
"Services  o(  a  Travel  C 
^  tour  represenlatiwe 

5  day  lift  tickets 


MONT  STE  ANNE 


DECEMBER  28 
JANUARY  02 


ron  none  inforiution  conuci 

TRAVEL  CUTS 
4th  Level  Unicentre.  Carleton  University 
Ottavi/a,  Ontario  K1S  5B6 
613-238-5493. 


60  Launer  Avenue  East 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIN  6N4 
613-238-8222 
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Tuesday  Nov.  4  in  Porter  Hall 

Special  guest,  from  Vancouver,  Grapes  of  Wrath 
Tickeb  at  Shake,  Barrymore's,  Records  on  Wheels, 
Uniticket  and  the  Unicentre  Store. 
(Lest  time  they  pleyed  Ottawa,  thay  sold  out  in 
advance  so  get  your  tickets  now.) 


Monday  Nov.  17  in  Porter  Hall 

Tickets  going  fast,  available  at  Shoke,  Barrymore's, 
Records  on  Wheels,  Uniticket  and  the  Unicentre 
Store. 


Monday  Nov.  24  at  the  Ottawa  Congress  Centre 
Special  guest,  from  Scotland,  The  Bodines 
Tickets  on  Sale  Oct  2 


All  tickets  available  at  the  Unicentre  Store 


Doors  open  for  The  LondonCuckold 


by  Shelley  Bakus 

Interested  in  an  evening  filled  with  pas- 
sion and  humor?  The  University  of 
Ottawa  Drama  Guild's  Canadian  prem- 
iere and  season  opener  of  The  London 
Cuckolds  is  your  ticket  to  a  rompy,  risque 
and  rolliclting  farce. 

The  London  Cuckolds,z  Restoration  com- 
edy by  Edward  Ravenscroft,  was  first 
performed  in  1672.  A  "comedy  of  man- 
ners", the  play  looks  into  people's  rela- 
tionships, both  social  and  sexual. 

The  London  Cuckolds  explores  the  tale 
of  three  unfaithful  wives,  their  London 
middle-class  husbands  and  their  lovers 
which  inevitably  leads  to  sticky  situations. 

The  play  is  directed  by  Toronto's  Gra- 
ham Harley.  Harley  has  worn  many 
hats  in  the  theatre  world;  he  has  acted, 
directed,  taught  in  various  theatre 


schools,  and  was  the  founding  artistic 
director  at  the  Phoenix  Theatre  in 
Toronto.  In  addition,  he  also  taught  Eng- 
lish literature  in  several  universities. 

The  London  Cuckolds,  "a  long  languished 
play",  is  challenging  and  appealing, 
says  Harley.  Though  from  another  era,  the 
play's  views  of  relationships  parallel 
our  present  day  views,  making  it  a  "very 
accessible  play!' 

Harley  say  it's  "a  play  about  sex  and 
doors",  which  the  plot,  title  and  set 
illustrate  quite  clearly.  Several  doors  and 
alley  ways  are  contained  on  the  set. 
allowing  for  quick  exits. 

Harley  say  he's  wanted  to  work  on  The 
London  Cuckolds  for  some  time.  He  is 
"extremely  grateful  to  the  university"  for 
satisfying  his  desire  to  work  on  and 
present  the  play. 

The  original  version  of  the  play  in- 


Graham  Hariey  dirtcc  Engliih  comedy  

eluded  women— as  well  as  men— because 
King  Charles  II.  a  great  lover  of  theatre, 
allowed  the  use  of  actresses,  rather 
than  young  actors,  for  female  roles. 

The  wives  in  the  play  can  be  viewed 
as  pre-feminists  because  of  their  deter- 
mination to  break  free  from  the  sexual 
double  standard  prevalent  at  the  time. 


and  their  drive  to  "break  out  of  their  cages 
with  great  zest  and  cleverness." 

Cast  member  Paula  Pires  sees  the 
play's  women  as  being  "very  strong, 
independent  women  who  are  very  creative 
and ,  ,  .  are  very  sly." 

Harley  says  the  play  demands  "energy 
.  verbal  skill    .  and  a  very  good  comic 
sense"  of  the  actors  and  actresses.  Harley 
notes  "the  enthusiasm  and  willingness 
to  try  (different)  stuff  is  more  marked  in 
young  people".  He  encourages  the  "com- 
pany (members)  to  expand  their  aware- 
ness, their  talents,  and  their  abilities  in 
areas  which,  hitherto,  have  been  undis- 
covered territory". 

The  London  Cuckolds  is  at  the  Atelier, 
333  King  Edward  St.  from  November 
4-8  at  8pm.  Tickets-$5  for  adults,  $2  for 
students  and  seniors— can  be  reserved 
by  calling  564-3396.  □ 


up  for  ball  of  confusion 


ance  music 
you  can 
think  to. 
with  a  few  sur 
prises  thrown  in"— 
that's  what  the 
audience  can  expect 
from  Love  and 
Rockets  when  they 
play  Porter  Hall  on 
November  2.  says 
bassist  David  J. 
The  British  trio, 
formed  in  January 
1985  after  the 
demise  of 
Bahaus. 
is  currently 
on  an  11- 
week  tour  to 
promote 
»|  their  second 
FJ  album 
F M  Express. 
*  Remeni 
/  bered 
mostly  for 
their  raw 
rendition 
of  The  Temp- 
tations' "Ball 
of  Confusion" 
(from  1985's 
Seventh  Dream  of 
Teenage  Heav 
en).  Love  and 
Rockets 


hopes  Express  will  cement  the  group's 
identity.  And  according  to  David  J., 
North  America  is  the  perfect  place  to 
start.  "Here,  audiences  are  prepared  to 
accept  us  more.  In  England,  there  are 
more  preconceptions  about  us  because 
it  is  a  smaller  place.  Bauhaus  became 
almost  an  albatross  around  our  necks. 
North  America,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
definitely  more  receptive  and  willing  to 
give  us  a  chance, "says  David  J. 

The  new  album  is  a  curious  amalgam 
of  styles  and  influences.  Through  a 
surreal  backdrop  of  American  urban  night- 
mare and  the  mystical  Far  East,  two 
musical  routes  are  taken:  one  introspec- 
tive and  acoustic,  the  other  outgoing 
and  rockier.  Metal-heads  will  love  "Kun- 
dalini  Express"  with  guitarist  Daniel 
Ash  laying  down  a  grinding  Ritchie 
Blackmore-style  riff  that  will  stick  in 
your  brain  for  days.  Monkees  devotees 
will  hear  echoes  of  "I'm  Not  Your  Step- 
ping Stone"  in  the  otherwise  sombre  "An 
American  Dream".  The  acoustic  version 
of  "All  In  My  Mind"  is  reminiscent  of 
Genesis'  haunting,  brooding  "Carpet 
Crawlers!' 

This  diversity  of  derivation,  coupled 
with  Love  and  Rockets'  admiration  of 
contemporaries  Robyn  Hitchcock  and  The 
Jesus  and  Mary  Chain,  shows  the  broad 
range  of  tastes  this  band  can  appeal  to.  Be 
prepared,  however,  for  Love  and  Rock- 
ets' emotionless,  uniform  vocal  style.  Some 
people  might  see  it  as  simply  an  accu- 
rate reflection  of  our  nihilistic  times;  oth- 
ers will  find  it  an  incredibly  tedious  and 
alienating  drone. 

Asked  about  a  pivotal  cut  on  Express. 
David  J.  reluctantly  singles  out  "An 
American  Dream".  He  insists,  however, 
that  all  tracks  are  equally  effective: 
"When  we  are  in  the  process  of  recording, 
we  are  hard  critics  on  ourselves.  We 
don't  let  something  slip  by  that  isn't  up  to 
scratch!' 

The  themes  of  black  and  white,  posi- 
tive and  negative,  and  the  duality  sug- 
gested by  the  very  name  "Love  and 
Rockets,"  continue  to  pop  up  on  Ex- 
press. This  motif  culminates  in  "Yin  And 
Yang  The  Flower  Pot  Man."  a  some- 
what garbled  song  about  the  Buddhist 
belief  in  the  duality  of  things.  David  J. 
cryptically  explains:  "I  suppose  it  can  be 
summed  up  as  seeing  both  sides  to  a 
story.  .  ,  when  confronted  with  a  negative, 
it's  about  being  able  to  see  the  positive 
in  that,  just  being  able  to  see  everything 
as  a  balance!'  □ 
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Dawn  Song 


/  siii^  Ifl  the  sky  grey 
} iistani  smile  flushing 
Crinkled  horizon  misty  smile 
Bundling 
Ye/lows  inflecting 
Saffrons  and  lavenders  dewlap 
Sunrise  quivering 
Of  subtle  complexions  chameleon 
Sky  shimmying  on 
Night  sleep  walking 
Statue  shimmying  like 
A  dancer  tossing  silks  .  . 
/  sing  lo  a  sky  dissolving. 
1  sing  to  the  clouds' fonns 
From  colour  buffooning 
Shiny  castles  water- 
Falls  and  limpid  lakes  meny- 
Makiiig  with 

Dragons  and  imicoms  and  butterflies. 
I  sing  to  the  river  nacreous 
Reflections  of 

Ambulatory  clouds  trees.  .  . 
1  sing  to  nuynbriver  and 


Swan  drifting  thereon. 

I  sing  to  the  stones  mummoy 

Of  shadows  swarming 

With  coruscations  and 

Coruscations .  . . 

I  sing  lo  the  stones  crawling. 

I  sing  to  the  trees  amorphous 

Phantoms  fleshing 

Leafs  limbs  tntnks  wind 

Circulating  . 

I  sing  to  the  trees  and 

The  robins  chortling  therein 

Chortling  throughout  living 

Of  the  sunrise  and 

The  cloud-buffooning  echoing 

Over 

The  maundering  river 
And  supplicating  stones  trickle- 
Intermingling  among 
Tone- 

Stmirous  foliage  and 

The  robins . . . 

I  sing  to  my  body  singing. 

Glenn  Staffen 


German  singer 
brings  Brecht  alive 


by  Rich  Scott 

When  Dagmar  Krause  performs, 
she  isn't  always  granted  lavish 
publicity  or  attention,  but  it  doesn't 
matter.  A  genuine  event  has  no  need  to 
bombastically  announce  itself.  Accompa- 
nied only  by  a  pianist,  she  sings  a  set 
featuring  the  work  of  German  composer 
Bertolt  Brecht. 

With  career  roots  in  the  early  70s 
progressive  movement,  Krause  is  hardly 
a  newcomer  to  the  music  scene.  German- 
bred,  she's  lived  in  England  for  14 
years  where  she's  sung  with  the  Art  Bears. 
Slap  Happy  and  Henry  Cow.  all  bands 
that  never  garnished  popular  attention, 
but  at  least  were  never  accomplices  to 


whom  Brecht  was  most  interested  in 
writing. 

Krause  criticizes  scholars  and  high- 
priced  theatre  companies  who  jealously 
guard  the  work  of  Brecht.  She  accuses 
them  of  cutting  off  his  message  from 
the  poor  and  working  classes,  who  bear 
the  biggest  burdens  in  crisis  periods. 
"Brecht  started  to  perform  his  pieces  in  a 
boxing  ring,  that's  what  he  was  about, 
not  making  ticket  prices  so  high  that  the 
ordinary  person  can't  really  afford  it." 
says  Krause. 

Krause  has  done  theatrical  work,  star- 
ring in  a  1978  London  production  of  the 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Maliagony,  but  she  ada- 
mantly refuses  to  perform  in  Opera 
houses  where  only  rich  people  can  afford 


Dagmar  Krause,  a  tiny  frail  woman,  sings  of 
dejected  soldiers  and  war  profiteers 


dire  trends  that  typify  pop's  centre  stage. 
She's  also  sung  with  Robert  Wyatt. 

But  despite  her  appearances  with  other 
celebrities,  the  music  of  Brecht  is 
Krause's  real  love.  She  has  just  released 
Supply  and  Demand,  an  album  of  his 
songs  in  English  and  German  but  as  yet 
unreleased  in  Canada.  Her  performance 
at  the  Club  Zinc  in  Hull  on  Tuesday  marks 
her  first  appearance  in  the  True  North. 

At  its  peaks,  and  there  are  several,  her 
performance  is  nothing  short  of  as- 
tonishing. A  new  pianist  was  recruited 
only  two  days  before  the  tour  began, 
but  Krause  pleasantly  handles  the  inevita- 
ble difficulties.  The  effect  of  her  lush 
Hamburg  accent  combined  with  the  beauty 
and  anguish  of  Brecht's  lyrics  is  simply 
mesmerizing. 

Krause  is  a  tiny  almost  frail  woman, 
but  this  does  not  hinder  her  perform- 
ance. Her  gestures  and  expressions  keenly 
illustrate  the  folk  of  whom  she  sings,  be 
it  a  dejected  soldier  or  a  slick  war  profiteer 
Speaking  after  her  perfoimance,  Krause 
agrees  Brecht's  work,  seems  to  be 
enjoying  a  renewed  interest  because  of 
similarities  between  his  time,  notably 
the  Depression  and  war  years,  and  the 
present.  "Economically  the  worid's  in  a 
recession,  especially  in  England  and 
Europe,"  she  says.  She  singles  out  flaws 
in  the  capitalist  system  that  create  hard- 
ships for  people,  like  the  low  value  of 
their  money  It  was  these  ordinary  citi- 
zens, Krause  stresses,  for  and  about 


tickets.  This  adamant  statement  comes 
from  a  woman  who  has  won  the  highest 
praise  from  European  critcs. 

Last  year.  Krause  appeared  on  the 
album.  Lo$l  in  Ihe  Stars —  the  Music  of 
Kurt  Weill,  with  popular  artists  like  Sting, 
Lou  Reed  and  Tom  Waits.  Krause 
believes  Weill,  a  contemporary  and  occa- 
sional collaborator  of  Brecht's,  may  have 
had  mixed  feelings  about  the  record.  Her 
version  of  "Surubaya  Johnny",  a  searing 
exposure  of  a  cheating  clod  by  his  lover,  is 
the  album's  finest,  most  dramatic  piece. 
Unlike  some  of  the  performers  on  the 
album,  Krause  did  not  dabble  with  the 
song  structure  and  she  said  she  was  disap- 
pointed that  other  artists  did. 

"I  think  it's  great  that  Lou  Reed  is 
interested  in  Kurt  Weill,"  she  says  re- 
ferring to  his  standard  "Reedian"  version 
of  "September  Song."  but  says  Weill  would 
not  have  wanted  "escapist  versions  of 
his  songs." 

Why  escapist?  "Because  of  the  very 
acceptable  sounds,  rhythms,  and  arrange- 
ments, we  grow  numb  to  it  due  to  daily 
exposure,  and  the  meaning  gets  lost" 

She  says  pop  music  is  plagued  by  a 
homogenous,  unadventurous  sound  in 
general,  but  still  feels  the  genre  has  room 
for  growth.  She  cites  Robert  Wyatt  and 
Elvis  Costello  as  examples  of  artists  she 
respectfully  calls  "quite  special."  She 
adds,  "there  is  still  a  lot  more  new  music 
to  come."  j-j 
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Course  Guide  Evaluators 

•  no  experience  necessary 

•  $2.50  per  evaluation 

•  each  evaluation  takes 
approximately  10  minutes 

Applications  available  in 
Rm.  401  Unicenlre. 


Deadline  for  applications 
Nov.  6,  1986 


CKCU  funding  drive 
to  better  campus  radio 


]oe  Reil>y.  ]Kques  Durms  and  Chopper  McKinrmn  of  CKCU  scoop  the  dailiet  with  their  up-to-the-minute  newsosts 


by  Anne-Marie  McElrone 

Yes  kids  it's  that  time  of  the  year 
again.  Time  for  you  to  look  at 
your  radio  dial  and  thank  "the  um- 
brella for  your  ears"  in  a  way  that  will 
make  a  difference.  That's  right  it's  the 
annual  CKCU  funding  drive. 

As  all  informed  Carleton  students  know 
CKCU  is  Carleton's  'campus'  radio  sta- 
tion. Transmitting  12,000  watts  for  a  100 
kilometre  radius,  CKCU  is  the  largest 
university  radio  station  in  Canada  and 
reaches  a  very  large  audience.  It  started 
as  a  Radio  Club  in  the  60s  and  became 
CKCU  93.1  FM  at  midnight  of  November 
14. 1975. 

According  to  Joe  Reilly,  CKCU's  pro- 
motions director  and  funding  drive  di- 
rector, defining  the  station  has  always 
been  a  problem  because  of  its  incredi- 
ble diversity.  The  public  sometimes  doesn't 
realize  that  CKCU  plays  everything  from 
punk,  classical  and  reggae  to  folk,  jazz 
and  blues. 


They  also  have  extensive  community 
programming  and  air  music  that  usually 
isn't  given  a  chance  elsewhere.  Air  time  is 
given  to  feminist  groups,  international 
aid  groups,  ethnic  groups  and  many  other 
voices  rarely  given  a  forum.  As  Reilly 
says,  there  is  "something  for  everyone"  at 
CKCU  and  their  audience  of  65.000  to 
85.000  is  the  best  proof. 

But  what  about  the  people  that  don't 
listen?  An  informal  survey  conducted 
on  campus  shows  that  many  first  year 
students  have  misconceptions  about 
CKCU  or  know  nothing  about  it.  Some 
complain  about  the  ethnic  programming 
and  some  about  how  "radical"  it  is. 

Many  students  only  listen  to  CKCU  for 
some  of  its  shows  and  spend  most  of 
their  time  listening  to  other  regular  sta- 
tions. First-year  journalism  student,  Chris 
Brown  says,  "I  don't  know  much  about 
it,  ,  ,  there  are  many  more  radio  sta- 
tions that  are  better  known." 

So  what  is  CKCU  doing  to  make  its 
message  better  known  among  all  Carle- 


ton  students?  The  publication  of  Trans 
FM,  CKCU's  program  guide/magazine, 
outlines  the  station's  programming  sched- 
ule. They  also  make  a  point  of  appearing 
in  all  handbooks,  student  survival  kits  and 
other  orientarion  materials  to  encourage 
students  to  find  out  more. 

Station  manager  Chopper  McKinnon 
says,  "we  can  only  let  them  know  we're 
here,  we  can't  make  them  turn  us  on!'  As 
far  as  being  radical.  McKinnon  says, 
"there  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  change  a 
generation  of  university  students  who 
have  grown  up  listening  to  CFRA  and 
CFGOr 

Has  CKCU  become  more  concerned 
with  the  community  rather  than  Carle- 
ton  students?  McKinnon  insists  this  isn't 
the  case.  He  contests  that  the  station's 
commitment  runs  "in  concentric  circles". 
Carleton  and  its  students  are  the  first 
circle,  the  community  and  the  outlying 
area  make  up  the  second. 

The  ethnic  programming  many  students 
complain  about  is  part  of  CKCU's 
"promise  of  performance"  to  the  Canadian 
Radio  and  Telecommunications  Commis- 
sion (CRTC).  This  includes  2.6  per  cent  of 
ethnic  programming.  If  CKCU  doesn't 
fulfil  these  standards  they  could  be  in 
danger  of  losing  their  license.  The  sta- 
tion's content  is  specifically  divided  and 
closely  monitored. 

CKCU  relies  on  its  funding  drive  for 
one-third  of  its  operating  costs.  The 
funding  drive  was  started  in  1977  when 
the  commission  ruled  CKCU  could  no 
longer  use  produced  advertising  with  mu- 
sic and  sound  effects.  This  ruling  dealt 
a  severe  blow  to  the  station,  a  loss  of 
$100,000  in  ad  revenue.  Now  using 
only  spoken  word  advertising,  CKCU  re- 
ceives one  third  of  its  budget  from 
ads.  The  other  leg  of  the  CKCU  'tripod' 
comes  from  the  Carleton  University 
Students'  Association.  CUSA  provides  the 
station  with  a  bulk  grant  each  year. 

CUSA  and  advertising  can't  do  it  all. 
This  year  CKCU  needs  to  raise  $80,000. 
This  $5,000  raise  is  the  first  increase  in 
two  years  because  of  inflation  and  two 
unforeseen  technical  problems. 

Early  last  spring  an  icicle  fell  on  CKCU's 
transmitting  tower  at  Camp  Fortune 
damaging  the  antenna,  and  costing  the 
station  approximately  $10,000.  Later 
this  year  their  plate  transformer  gave  the 
station  another  headache.  Although  a 
relatively  normal  maintenance,  a  starion 
on  such  a  small  budget  has  problems 
paying  the  unexpected  bills. 

According  to  McKinnon,  "there's  com- 


mercial radio  and  then  there's  CKCU . . . 
on  the  leading  edge  of  what  is  new  in 
radio"  CKCU  is  kept  alive  through  the 
work  of  200-250  volunteers  from  Carieton 
and  the  Ottawa  community.  They  keep 
CKCU  ahead  of  the  times  and  the  other 
radio  stations.  McKinnon  says  CKCU  is 
taken  very  seriously  by  commercial  broad- 
casting and  acts  as  an  example  for 
other  campus-based  stations. 

CKCU  operates  on  a  relatively  small 
budget  between  $220,000  and  $260,000. 
and  the  small  amount  they  have  is  spent 
very  carefully.  The  station  uses  scrap 
paper  they  receive  from  CUSA  and  only 
purchases  official  letterhead  which  is 
used  for  external  mail.  But  there  are  some 
expenses  which  can't  be  reduced  through 
such  thriftiness.  They  pay  rent  to  Carie- 
ton for  their  space  and  Camp  Fortune 
procures  a  large  sum  for  their  transmitter. 

McKinnon  says  from  an  economic  stand- 
point CKCU  shouldn't  be  able  to  run 
the  way  it  does.  He  credits  its  success  to 
the  volunteers  and  staff  who  willingly 
put  in  all  the  time  and  energy  needed  to 
keep  the  station  going. 

When  CKCU  started  in  1975,  it  had  a 
sister  station  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba.  This  station  collapsed  after  less 
than  three  years  with  the  CRTC's  ad- 
vertising ruling.  But  CKCU  came  out  fight- 
ing and  continues  to  improve. 

CKCU  has  a  lot  of  people  behind  them, 
especially  during  their  annual  funding 
drive.  Volunteers  sign  up  to  man  the  phones 
and  CUSA  executives  help  out  as  well. 

Nadine  Gelineau,  CKCU's  program  di- 
rector hopes  people  wilt  donate  money 
even  if  they  aren't  into  alternative  music. 
She  sees  CKCU  as  helping  minorities 
and  smaller  entities  often  ignored  by  com- 
mercial stations.  She  adds  CKCU  de- 
serves everyone's  support  because  it  offers 
everyone  an  option  and  is  a  voice  for  so 
many.  And  given  their  sparse  guaranteed 
funding,  Gelineau  says,  "you  can't  turn 
your  back  on  it .  .  -  everyone  must  do  their 
share." 

CKCU  will  kick  off  its  funding  drive 
with  a  benefit  on  Oct.  30  at  Club  Zinc, 
featuring  The  Tripods.  All  proceeds  go  to 
CKCU.  The  drive  will  run  from  Oct.  31 
at  1:12pm  until  Nov.  15  at  8pm.  The 
phones  are  open  24  hours  on  weekends 
and  from  7am  until  lam  on  weekdays. 
The  number  to  call  is  564-7590.  In  the 
past,  CKCU  has  always  reached  its  goals 
thanks  to  its  concerned  listeners.  So  if 
you  do  donate,  rest  assured  your  money 
will  be  well  spent  and  is  undoubtedly 
well-deserved.  □ 


GO  FOR  IT! 


Study  part-time  and  get  your  M.B.A.  at  McGill. 

Take  hold  of  your  career. 
Break  away  from  the  crowd. 
Join  a  professional  circle. 

Here's  your  opportunity! 

Combine  management  theory  and  practice; 
get  into  managerial  economics  and  international 
business  early  in  the  program,  and 
earn  an  internationally  recognized  degree. 

Apply  before  14  November  to  be  considered  for 
admission  to  the  winter  term. 

For  further  information,  call  us  at  (514)  392-6700. 


McGill  Continuing  Education 

What  better  place  to 
better  yourself. 


Next  Year  in  Jerusalem! 


study  abroad  at  the 
Hebrew  University 

-  Degree  Programs 

-  One  Year  Program 

-  Summer  Courses 

-  Bursaries  Available 
Fully  accredited  courses 
offered  in  Englisfi. 
Frencfi,  Hebrew. 

Meet  a  representallve  of  the  Hebrew 
University  Tuesday,  November  4  at  the 
Israel  Program  Centre,  or  at  our  table, 
Wednesday,  November  5,  at  Carleton 
University's  Israel  Day.  For  appointments, 
telephone  Yona  Prital  at  230-9789  or 
232-7306. 


For  more  information.  £  i 

contact  ftie  Canadian  Fiiends     a  i 
of  the  Hebrew  Univeisily, 
Suile  208,  1  Yorkdale  Road. 
Toronto,  Ontario  IW6A  3A1, 
(416)  789-2633 
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SHEDDING 
LIGHT  ON 
WITCHES 


by  Chui-Ling  Tam 

There  is  a  room  on  the  second  floor 
of  508  Rideau  St.  above  the 
Wiccan  Rede  shop  where  13  men 
and  women  stood  in  a  ring  last  Monday 
night.  The  nine  square  metres  of  hard- 
wood floor  were  marked  with  a  design 
drawn  in  masking  tape  — the  pentacle,  a 
five-pointed  star  encased  in  three  circles. 

Light  from  four  burning  candles  cast 
shadows  on  the  features  of  the  13  sta- 
tionary figures,  while  a  fourteenth  person 
circled  around  them,  her  brown  and  red 
floor-length  dress  flowing  behind  her.  A 
soft,  rhythmic  chant  rivalled  city  traffic 
as  the  sweet  smell  of  incense  pervaded 
the  room. 

It  was  all  for  Heather  and  Melissa. 
Melissa  is  a  five-year-old  Toronto  girl 
in  a  coma  after  being  kicked  in  the 
head  by  a  horse,  says  Jennifer  Holding,  a 
priestess  affiliated  with  the  Wiccan 
Church  of  Canada  in  Toronto  who  runs  the 
Wiccan  Rede. 

Heather,  she  adds,  is  the  child's  wor- 
ried mother  who  contacted  the  church, 
asking  for  healing  magic  to  cure  her 
daughter. 

Holding  had  not  intended  to  hold  a 
ritnal  until  Oct.  30,  the  day  before 
Samhein,  or  Halloween.  But  an  urgent  call 
from  fellow  witches  in  Toronto  prompted 
her  to  make  hasty  plans  for  a  healing 
ritual  to  coincide  with  similar  activities 
in  Toronto. 

"Mostly  the  magic  that  we  do  is  heal- 
ing magic  because  karma  is  relatively 
safe.  You  can  be  pretty  sure  thai  you're 
not  going  to  harm  anybody  by  healing 
them,"  says  Holding. 

The  overriding  rule  in  the  old  religion 
followed  by  contemporary  witches  is  to 
not  harm  anyone,  "it's  usually  not  too 
good  an  idea  to  go  around  hurting  peo- 
ple because  you're  going  to  get  it  back, 
usually  in  a  magnified  form." 

The  worship  of  the  old  pagan  religions 
has  slowly  grown  in  recent  years,  and 
Holding  estimates  there  could  be  about  20 
covens  in  Ottawa,  though  she  only  knows 
of  four.  A  coven  is  a  group  of  seven  to  20 
witches  who  practise  religion  together. 
Its  idea!  membership  is  13. 

Naomi  Goldenberg,  a  religious  studies 


Jennifer  Holding,  an  Ottawa  witch,  prepares  for  a  ritual. 

professor  at  the  University  of  Ottawa, 
has  tried  witchcraft.  She  "went  to  rituals 
and  did  hexes."  she  says.  "Witches 
really  believe  in  a  force  up  there.  I  don't 
believe  in  it" 

Goldenberg  is  an  avowed  atheist,  but 
she  says  it's  great  that  ther'e's  a  witch's 
shop  in  the  city.  She  also  says  that  pagan 
religion  is  country  religion,  the  religion 
of  the  people. 

Most  of  the  contemporary  witchcraft  is 
based  on  the  old  pagan  religions  practised 
by  the  Celts.  With  the  advent  of  Christianity, 
paganism  declined  in  popularity.  It  never 
died  completely. 

Says  Holding,  "I  really  like  Halloween 
because  it  is  one  of  the  few  pagan 
holidays  that  hasn't  been  Christianized 
and  it's  still  celebrated  by  everybody!' 

Those  who  have  studied  paganism  point 
to  the  proximity  of  pagan  and  Christian 
festivals,  arguing  that  in  fact  the  Chris- 
tians attempted  to  ween  pagans  from 
the  old  religion  by  setting  their  festivals 
close  to  the  times  of  pagan  celebrations. 

There  are  eight  Sabbaths  in  witchcraft. 
Aside  from  the  two  Solstices  marking 
the  longest  and  shortest  days  of  the  year, 
and  the  two  Equinoxes  when  both  day 


"And  ye  harm 
none,  do  what  ye 

will."  —  from 
The  Wiccan  Rede 


and  night  are  the  same  length,  witches 
celebrate  Halloween.  Candlemas  in  Feb- 
ruary. Lammas  in  August,  and  May's  Eve. 

Along  the  same  lines  of  symmetry,  witches 
use  the  pentacle  to  repesent  the  elements  of 
earth,  air.  fire,  water  and  spirit— all  bal- 
anced and  all  in  harmony.  It  also  represents 
the  five  senses.  According  to  Holden,  "it  is 
one  way  of  doing  the  proportions  of  the 
human  body.  It's  sort  of  man  in  harmony 
with  the  elements,  man  in  harmony  with 
nature!' 

Witchcraft  is  often  associated  with  Sa- 


tanism, but  Holding  says  the  two  reli- 
gions are  completely  separate. 

"Satanism  is  the  opposite  side  of 
Christianity,  whereas  Wicca  is  something 
totally  different.  We  get  a  lot  of  kids  in 
here  that  are.  you  know,  black  leather 
jackets  and  black  Motley  crew  t-shirts  and 
inverted  crosses  and  the  whole  thing. 
They'll  grab  a  copy  of  the  Satanic  bible  or 
something  and  they'll  do  this  ritual  and 
try  to  conjure  up  this  great  demon . . .  and 
this  apparition  appears,  and  they  get 
really  freaked  out.  and  they  drop  it. 

"That  kind  of  thing  can  happen  with 
Satanism.  That  can't  really  happen  with 
Wicca. . .  It's  next  to  impossible  to  get  into 
any  trouble  doing  the  Wiccan  rituals!' 

In  pagan  religion,  the  concept  of  sin 
and  the  devil  does  not  even  exist. 
Goldenberg  says  the  Homed  God  in  pa- 
ganism is  actually  Pan,  a  Greek  god 
which  was  half  animal  and  bore  horns. 

Pastor  Stephen  MacLeod  of  Bethel 
Pentecostal  Church  says  witches  might 
think  themselves  separate  from  satanists, 
but  they  are  just  fooling  themselves. 

"Witchcraft  is  different,"  he  says.  "It's 
kind  of  like  the  wimp's  version  of  Sa- 
tanism. Mind  you,  the  effect  on  the  person 
is  just  as  much  if  they  went  to  the 
Satanist  church.  It's  just  a  different  form!' 

One  of  the  major  attractions  for  reviv- 
ing the  old  religions  is  the  equal  empha- 
sis on  male  and  female  gods.  This  is  what 
attracted  Allan  Clews,  a  Carleton  grad- 
uate student  studying  comparative  religion. 
Clews'  interest  is  in  Hinduism.  He  is 
not  a  witch,  but  like  Hinduism,  he  says 
witchcraft  stresses  a  harmony  between 
gods  both  male  and  female,  instead  of 
ignoring  the  role  of  females  in  religion. 

This  aspect  of  paganism  has  also  drawn 
many  feminists  who  have  problems  with 
the  male-oriented  religions,  viewing  them 
as  part  of  the  overall  exclusion  of  women 
from  roles  of  importance.  Clews  says  dur- 
ing the  witch  hunts,  about  90  per  cent 
of  those  who  were  killed  as  witches  were 
women. 

One  problem  with  witchcraft  is  its 
trendiness.  MacLeod  says  he  has  United 
States  reports  which  say  for  each  person 
converted  to  Christianity,  there  are  five 
who  turn  to  witchcraft.  Since  it  has  only 
surfaced  in  recent  years,  MacLeod  says 
the  religion  could  be  embraced  for  the 
wrong  reasons  by  people  hoping  to  fill  a 
void,  and  thus  letting  themselves  be  drawn 
into  evil. 

Holding  also  says  witchcraft  is  trendy 
right  now,  referring  to  those  who  make 
spiritual  jumps  between  Buddhism  and 
witchcraft,  but  adds  there  are  enough 
people  interested  to  prevent  it  from  declin- 
ing completely  into  the  background. 

The  stigma  attached  to  witchcraft  leaves 
many  to  seek  anonymity,  but  Holding 
says  the  Wiccan  Church  of  Canada  is 
trying  to  change  that. 

The  church  first  got  started  in  1978, 
she  says,  but  only  acquired  a  perma- 
nent building  for  followers  this  year.  Now 
it  is  attempting  to  branch  out  from 
Toronto.  Ottawa  was  its  first  target.  Hold- 
ing opened  Wiccan  Rede  last  Decem- 
ber. Its  owners,  whom  she  refers  to  as 
Richard  and  Tamara,  were  former  high 
priest  and  high  priestess  who  have  since 
retired  and  now  hold  the  position  of 
church  elders. 

For  the  past  four  years,  she  adds,  the 
Wiccan  Church  has  been  recognized  as 
a  legitimate  religious  body  by  the  Ontario 
Interfaith  Council  on  Chaplaincy,  "which 
means  that  our  priesthood  are  allowed  to 


go  into  hospitals  and  prisons  as  clergy. 
That  was  a  big  step!' 

The  church  has  also  been  trying  to  get 
charitable  organization  status  with  Rev- 
enue Canada,  says  Holding.  The  applica- 
tion was  refused,  but  the  church  is  now 
appealing  the  decision.  She  will  not  men- 
tion any  details. 

The  Wiccan  Church  of  Canada  does 
not  encompass  all  contemporary  witches 
and  covens,  but  it  is  one  of  the  few  bodies 
which  are  ready  to  go  public.  Twice  a 
month.  Holding  has  special  classes  for 
serious  students  of  witchcraft.  Currently 
she  has  five  students.  She  also  gives  in- 
struction on  witchcraft  every  Monday 
night  in  her  apartment  above  the  shop. 
She  used  to  have  public  Sunday  rituals, 
but  when  attendance  whittled  down  to 
one.  she  cancelled  them. 

The  ritual  for  Heather  and  Melissa 
was  open  to  the  public.  Of  the  14  peo- 
ple who  attended,  only  three  wore  ceremo- 
nial robes,  while  the  other  11  participants 
were  dressed  in  jeans  and  sweaters.  They 
were  all  barefoot.  Holding  says  she  has 
not  received  word  on  Melissa's  condition. 

Holding's  next  ritual  is  on  one  of  the 
Sabbaths  of  the  year,  Halloween.  The 
old  Celts  thought  it  was  a  time  "when  the 
veil  between  this  world  and  the  other 
worid  was  at  its  thinnest,"  she  says.  □ 
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LOVE  AND  ROCKETS 
Refunds 


Available  at  the  Unicentre  Store,  Nov.  5-21,  1986 
C.U.I.D.  Only  (Uniticket  purchases  refundable  in  Rm.  401  U.C] 


'\J     CARLETON  NIGHT  AT  THE  FORUM  \,J 

Quebec  Nordiques  vs.  Montreal  Canadiens 

Wednesday,  November  12,  8  pm, 
Montreal  Forum 

Bus  Packages:  $35.00.  Available  at  the  Unicentre  Store. 
Sponsored  by 

MOLSON 


ON  SALE  NOW 


CUSA  presents 

ffi 


mcK  Dowii  OH  CidC' 


A  Lecture  by  Guardian  Angel 
CURTIS  SLIWA 

Wednesday,  November  12, 

7:30  pm 

Porter  Hall 


Tickets:  $3:00  CUID,  $5.00  Other. 
Available  in  the  Unicentre  Store. 


ON  SALE  NOW 


Concert  Series 


Thursdays  in  Oliver's 


Thurs,  Nov.  13     f/   O  O 


BLUE  RODEO 
Rock  'n'  Roll 
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Women's  Centre  policies  questioned 

hv  Chariatan  staff  ' 


by  Charlatan  staff 

The  Women's  Centre  became  the  latest 
group  on  campus  to  face  a  review  last 
week,  when  CUSA  voted  to  investigate  the 
centres  policy  of  reserving  space  and 
events  for  women  only. 

Engineering  rep  Bruce  Haydon  presented 
a  motion  to  council  on  Oct.  30,  asking 
CUSA  to  "look  into  the  constitutionality  of 
women's  only  events  and  areas,  which  are 
sexist,  and  thus  contrary  to  the  aims  of  the 
CUSA  constitution!' 

After  some  debate  and  an  amendment 
to  the  motion  deleting  Haydon's  reference 
to  sexism,  council  referred  the  question  to 
CUSA's  lawyers.  They  will  give  a  ruling 
next  week  on  whether  the  centre's  events 
violate  either  the  CUSA  or  the  Canadian 
constitutions. 

Citing  Article  II  of  the  CUSA  constitu- 
tion, which  states  the  association  will  "pro- 
mote and  assist  in  maintaining  an  academic 
and  social  environment  free  of  prejudice .  .  on 
the  basis  of.  .  sex."  Haydon  told  council 
the  Women's  Centre  violates  this  aim. 

"Myself  and  a  vast  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents (both  sexes)  feel  that  women's 
only  events  and  areas  are  a  gross  violation 
of  (this  part  of  the  constitution).  You  can  be 
sure  that  if  a  boy's  only  club  were  started  it 
would  be  thrown  out  in  a  moment  (not  that 
such  an  idea  would  be  advocated)!' 

Calling  himself  "violently  opposed  to 
any  form  of  gross  sexual  discrimination". 
Haydon  told  council  "we  must  strive  for 
equality  between  sexes,  and  not  for  segre- 
gation or  sexual  elitism!' 

Despite  his  charges,  Haydon  said  his 
motion  was  not  meant  to  be  an  attack  on  the 
Women's  Centre. 


"This  is  ni)t  a  slur  against  the  Women's 
Centre  by  any  means.  I  agree  with  all  the 
positive  things  they  do  for  women  on  cam- 
pus. However,  in  the  interests  of  promoting 
a  better  image  for  the  service,  I  feel  these 
sexist  activities  and  areas  be  scrutinized  for 
possible  constitutional  violations."  he  wrote. 

Half  of  the  Women's  Centre's  office  space 
is  reserved  for  women  only,  with  exceptions 
made  on  a  case-to-case  basis.  Dances,  dis- 
cussion groups,  volunteer  training,  and  cer- 
tain sexuality  workshops  are  also  restricted 
to  women. 

Women's  Centre  coordinator  Jane  Pep- 
per said  the  women's  only  space  is  needed 
to  serve  women  who  visit  the  centre  after  an 
assault. 

"A  woman  in  crisis  doesn't  want  to  be 
immediately  faced  by  a  man.  At  that  mo- 
ment, any  man  might  seem  like  the  harrasser, 
the  abuser,"  she  said. 

Women's  only  events  provide  a  chance 
for  women  to  "relax  with  each  other  and 
know  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
tension  from  the  outside,"  Pepper  said. 

A  few  councillors  at  Thursday's  meet- 
ing felt  Haydon's  motion  could  be  dealt  with 
internally,  without  the  help  of  lawyers,  and 
one  felt  it  should  be  ignored.  A  motion  to 
'refuse  consideration',  by  arts  rep  Annette 
Lee.  failed  when  brought  to  a  vote. 

Speaking  after  the  show  of  hands,  Lee 
said  she  based  her  motion  on  "past  attacks 
by  Haydon  on  the  Women's  Centre".  She 
circulated  copies  of  an  article  published  in 
October's  edition  of  the  engineering  socie- 
ty's impounded  newspaper,  The  Orifice.  In 
it,  Haydon  advertized  "free  copies  of  the 

Continued  on  Pa^c  4 
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Members  of  the  Women's  Centre  collective  are  not  worrying  about  a  chary  o(  discrimination  from  a  CUSA  rep. 


Students  to  dig  deeper  as  new  bus  fares  approved 


by  Derek  Raymaker  and  Jim  Day 

CUSA  is  planning  to  fight  a  new  OC 
Transpo  fare  scheme  that  will  cost  students 
an  extra  two  dollars  for  a  monthly  pass. 

CUSA  VP  External  Beth  Brown  said 
she  is  not  sure  how  the  student  association 
will  attempt  to  convince  OC  Transpo  to 
reduce  student  rates  but  she  has  considered 
a  petition. 

Alderman  Mac  Harb  who  is  working 
with  CUSA  to  help  students  receive  a  lower 
bus  rate,  said  students  should  lobby  OC 
Transpo  Commission  members  directly,  if 
they  hope  to  pay  less  to  ride  the  bus. 

Harb  called  the  new  rate  structure,  passed 
yesterday,  "unjustifiable"  and  said  it  is 
"punishing  the  students!"  He  suggested  OC 
Transpo  encourage  more  students  to  take 
the  bus  by  reducing  rates  instead  of  raising 
rates  to  cover  costs. 

The  one  month  Transpass  which  now 
costs  $36  will  be  raised  to  $38  in  February. 
A  new  'econo'  pass  will  be  introduced  at 
$30,  but  will  be  good  for  non-peak  hours 
only.  It  will  also  be  good  for  use  at  all  times 
on  three-digit  buses  such  as  the  #117. 

The  cost  of  a  single  fare  during  rush 
hour  will  increase  30  cents  to  $1.50. 
During  off-peak  hours  (8:30  am  to  3pm  and 
after  5pm)ia  single  ride  will  cost  75  cents. 

The  decision  to  implement  the  new  rate 
structure  was  made  public  at  a  press  confer- 
ence Wednesday  morning.  Brown  said  she 
was  not  impressed  by  the  "unilateral  ac- 
tion" taken  and  was  unable  to  organize  any 
protest  before  the  decision  was  made. 

"Mac  Harb  called  us  to  prepare  a  peti- 
tion and  presentation  for  Tuesday.  We  just 
didn't  have  the  time  to  throw  together  a 
petition  and  mobilize  students  on  such  short 
notice."  Brown  said. 

As  VP  External.  Brown  is  also  CUSA's 


main  link  to  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students  which  had  its  annual  conference 
this  week. 

Harb  said  aldermen  cannot  succeed  in 
achieving  lower  rates  without  the  help  of 
CUSA. 

"It  is  up  to  students  to  lobby  members  of 
the  commission  to  persuade  OC  Transpo  to 
reduce  the  bus  rates  for  university  and 
college  students,"  he  said. 

Brown  said  she  has  definite  plans  to  try 
to  reverse  the  commission's  decision  but 
will  need  more  time  to  iron  out  the  de- 
tails. □ 


OefKt  offaiax\  from  ridtn.  OC  Tnnspo  will  raist  bus  tug  y«  igiin.  TTie  cmndi  coikb  in  F 


CUSA  agrees  to  display  banned  items 


by  Chris  Garbutt 

Students  who  want  to  see  "Little  Girl 
Blue"  for  themselves  will  be  able  to  view  a 
copy  of  the  banned  poster  in  the  CUSA 
office,  after  a  ruling  by  council  on  Oct.  30. 

Council  gave  unanimous  consent  to  a 
motion  by  fourth-year  computer  science 
student  Alan  Knight,  asking  CUSA  to  keep 
copies  of  all  posters  it  deems  unsuitable  on 
file  for  general  viewing.  Written  descrip- 
tions of  other  banned  items  will  be  filed, 
when  as  in  the  case  of  recently  banned 
buttons,  they  cost  money  or  are  difficult  to 
obtain. 

"Many  people  have  complained  that  they 
do  not  even  know  what  it  was  that  was 
banned."  Knight  told  council,  citing  "con- 
siderable controversy  surrounding  the  ban- 
ning of.  .  (Labatt's)  "Little  Girl  Blue"  poster 
and  the  issue  of  censorship  in  general!' 

CUSA  president  Robe  Haller  banned 
the  "Little  Giri  Blue"  posterfrom  campus  in 
September  on  grounds  it  was  sexist,  and 


council  upheld  his  decision  at  a  later  meeting. 

A  week  later.  Haller  had  four  buttons 
pulled  from  a  vendor's  display  in  the  Uni- 
centre  when  several  students  complained 
these  were  also  sexist. 

Haller  said  both  items  violated  CUSA's 
constitution,  which  states  an  aim  of  the 
association  is  "to  promote  and  assist  in 
maintaining  an  academic  and  social  envi- 
ronment free  of  prejudice.  .  on  the  basis 
of  .  sex". 

Knight  cited  several  cases  of  students 
calling  for  a  public  display  of  censored 
material,  and  said  if  students  were  able  to 
view  these  items  they  could  reflect  on  the 
decision  to  ban  them,  and  whether  or  not 
they  found  the  items  offensive. 

Carleton's  student  engineering  society 
(CSES)  reacted  favorably  to  council's  deci- 
sion, in  the  October  edition  of  the  society's 
newspaper.  The  Orifice,  several  articles 
were  published  calling  for  an  end  to  censor- 
ship on  campus  and  criticizing  Haller's  deci- 
sion to  ban  the  Labatt's  poster. 


"We  obviously  think  it's  a  good  idea." 
said  the  society's  president  Gabriella  Szasz. 
However,  she  maintained  the  "Little  Girl 
Blue"  poster  should  not  have  been  banned 
in  the  first  place. 

"We  thought  that  people  should  make 
their  own  decisions  (on  whether  the  poster 
was  offensive)."  she  said. 

Coordinator  of  the  Women's  Centre,  Jane 
Pepper,  was  also  pleased  with  council's 
decision.  "People  would  be  able  to  see  why 
things  are  being  banned!'  She  added,  keep- 
ing the  material  on  file  will  "open  things  up 
for  discussion". 

But  Pepper  said  she  will  recommend  to 
Haller  that  filed  items  be  accompanied  by  a 
written  explanation  of  why  they  were  banned. 
She  said  one  statement  should  be  included 
by  the  person  who  was  originally  offended 
by  the  material,  and  one  by  the  CUSA 
president  on  why  he  or  she  decided  the 
complaint  was  valid.  D 
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High  enrollment  figures 
prove  predictions  wrong 


TA  union  presidMit  Doug  Kropp  said  even  a  small  increase  will  aggravate  the  problCTB  of  dass  sia. 


by  Karin  Bergen  with  CUP  files. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  had  to  sit  in  the 
aisle  of  an  overcrowded  classroom  will  be 
even  more  discouraged  by  a  recent  statistic. 
It  says  rising  enrollment  in  Canadian  uni- 
versities shows  no  sign  of  letting  up. 

For  years,  demographers  have  predicted 
post-secondary  enrollment  would  bottom 
out  in  the  1980s,  as  the  age  group  with  the 
heaviest  participation  rate— 17  to  21 
year-olds— declined. 

But  the  demographers  were  wrong. 

According  to  the  Association  of  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges  of  Canada  (AUCC),  full- 
time  undergraduate  enrollment  is  up  1.3 
per  cent  across  Canada,  with  38,000  more 
students  registered  this  year  than  last. 

"We  would  have  predicted  differently," 
said  AUCC  researcher  Marino  Kristjanson. 
"I  think  we  would  have  expected  an  overall 
decrease  of  at  least  that  much." 

Full  and  part-time  graduate  student  en- 
rollment also  increased  significantly,  with 
only  part-time  undergraduates  on  the  decline. 

Carleton  was  no  exception  to  the  rule 
this  year,  with  full  time  enrollment  up  by 
4.2  per  cent  to  11,855,  and  part-time  up  4.7 
per  cent  for  a  total  of  6,016.  These  are 
preliminary  figures  which  the  university's 
statistician.  Bill  Pickett,  said  may  change. 

Carleton  president  William  Beckel  said 
the  increase  is  "not  as  serious  as  it  seems."  It 
will  not  affect  faculty-student  ratios  or  class 
size,  he  said,  because  it  is  a  "flowthrough 
increase  of  first-year  students  through  the 
system,  not  a  pure  increase!' 

Carleton  registered  large  numbers  of 
first-year  students  last  year  when  enroll- 
ment restrictions  at  other  universties  diverted 
high  school  graduates  to  Carleton,  Beckel 


said. 

This  year  the  restrictions  have  been 
lifted,  and  first  year  enrollment  at  Carleton 
is  down  again. 

The  total  increase  in  student  this  year 
will  not  be  noticeable  because  it  is  spread 
over  several  departments,  he  added. 

"We  have  some  480  more  students  on 
campus  this  year  than  last.  If  it  were  con- 
centrated in  one  or  even  several  depart- 
ments, I  would  be  worried  it  might  effect 
the  way  courses  were  being  taught,  but  it 
isn't." 

Members  of  Carleton's  TA  union  said 
they  were  not  as  confident  the  increase  will 
go  unnoticed. 

The  union's  president,  Doug  Kropp, 
said  even  a  small  increase  will  aggravate 
problems  of  class  size  and  student-teacher 
ratios. 

"It's  already  very  hard  for  most  TA's  to 
function,  and  we've  had  no  indication  from 
the  university  that  there  has  been  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  the  number  of  TA's  to 
match  higher  enrollment,"  he  said. 

Kropp  said  in  negotiations  last  year,  the 
administration  rejected  a  union  proposal  to 
hire  one  TA  for  every  50  students. 

"Once  the  ratio  goes  beyond  that,  qual- 
ity seems  to  suffer."  he  added. 

Brian  Gottheil,  a  geography  TA,  has  70 
students  to  himself  in  a  class  of  340.  He 
called  the  teacher  and  TA-student  ratios 
appalling. 

"I  come  to  my  lab  sessions  assuming  the 
students  already  know  the  framework,  and 
find  they  don't,  because  the  professor  couldn't 
get  to  their  questions  or  because  the  class  is 
too  noisy  It  puts  me  behind  schedule,  and 
the  students  aren't  learning  everything  they 
need  to  know."  □ 
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"Little  Girl  Blue"  poster  (banned  by  CUSA 
last  month  on  grounds  it  was  sexist) ...  as 
part  of  my  -fk-  the  WC  campaign". 

Arts  rep  Paul  Gross  agreed  Haydon's 
motion  was  "a  personal  attack  on  the  Wom- 
en's Centre". 

Confident  the  lawyers  will  rule  in  favor 
of  the  Women's  Centre,  Gross  said,  far  from 
violating  the  constitution,  the  centre  "is 
actually  fulfilling  and  protecting  (it)". 

He  quoted  passages  from  the  Canadian 
constitution  and  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code  which  provide  for  "affirmative  action" 
by  groups  which  have  been  discriminated 
against,  and  exempts  them  from  charges  of 


discriminating  against  others. 

The  Code  states  equality  rights  are  "not 
mfringed  by  the  implementation  of  a  spe- 
cial program  designed  to... assist  disad- 
vantaged persons  or  groups  to  achieve  or 
attempt  to  achieve  equal  opportunity.  .  .  " 

Pepper  said  the  Women's  Centre  consul- 
ted the  Ottawa-based  Women's  Legal  Edu- 
cation Action  Fund  this  week,  and  was  told 
both  clauses  protect  the  centre  against 
Haydon's  suggestion  that  it  has  acted 
unconstitutionally. 

Gross  said  he  plans  to  try  to  introduce  a 
similar  clause  into  the  CUSA  constitution. 
3uch  a  move  would  require  two  weeks 
notice  and  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
council,  Q 


Macerollo  gets  second  term  at  CFS 


FofTTwCUSA  president  Tony  Macerollo:  an  unprecedented  second  temi  at  the  head  of  the  CFS. 


Lobby  Day  a  disappointment  for  student  leaders 


by  John  Gushue,  Mark  McCarvill  and 
Michael  MacDonald 

Canada's  student  leaders  failed  to  win 
significant  political  points  Tuesday  during 
Parliament  Hill  meetings  with  representa- 
tives of  the  three  major  parties. 

More  than  100  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students  members,  meeting  in  Ottawa  this 
week,  confronted  caucuses  of  the  Liberal. 
New  Democrat  and  Progressive  Conserva- 
tive parties,  but  were  given  little  more  than 
idle  promises  from  the  opposition  and  eva- 
sive answers  from  the  government. 

Carefully  planned  questions  on  issues 
such  as  student  aid,  federal-provincial  funding 
arrangements  and  student  unemployment, 
were  delivered  to  each  caucus,  though  no 
time  was  given  for  follow-up  questions  or 
debate. 

Federation  delegates  were  given  lobby- 
ing lessons  by  the  Canadian  Association  of 
University  Teachers  (CAUT),  but  a  major- 
ity of  members  said  their  tactics  proved 
useless  when  grilling  the  government. 

CAUT'president  Allan  Sharp  said  the 
student  lobbyists  expected  too  much  from 
their  visit  to  parliament  and  he  downplayed 
complaints  from  student  leaders  concern- 
ing their  one-sided  discussions  with  MP's. 

"I  don't  think  debate  is  an  effective 
lobby  tool."  he  said.  "The  crucial  thing  is 
that  students  hear  the  clear  disinformation 
and  the  lack  of  knowledge  that  exists  (in  the 
government)!' 

While  the  Liberals  and  the  NDP  each 
fielded  near-full  caucuses,  with  respective 
leaders  John  Turner  and  Ed  Broadbent  in 
attendance,  the  Conservatives  decided  to 
send  only  a  junior  minister.  Jean  Charest, 
minister  of  state  for  youth,  headed  a  delega- 
tion consisting  almost  entirely  of  backbench- 
ers and  bureaucrats. 

Other  ministers  with  portfolios  relevant 
to  students  and  youth,  including  secretary 
of  state  David  Crombie  and  employment 


minister  Benoit  Bouchard,  declined  CFS 
invitations  to  hear  student  concerns. 

"We're  a  little  disappointed  that  other 
parties  were  able  to  bring  out  more  of  their 
caucuses,"  CFS  chair  Tony  Macerollo  told 
the  Tory  caucus. 

Charest,  who  answered  most  questions, 


Love  is  the 

by  James  Young 
Canadian  University  Press 

Love  is  the  biggest  addiction  among 
students  at  Simon  Fraser  University,  ac- 
cording to  psycliology  professor  Bruce 
Alexander 

In  a  recent  study  conducted  with  gradu- 
ate student  Anton  Schweighofer.  Alexan- 
der found  62  of  134  students,  or  46  per  cent, 
reported  being  addicted  to  love  at  some 
time,  with  addiction  defined  as  "an  over- 
whelming involvement  which  pervades  to- 
tal life  activity  and  controls  behavior  in  a 
wide  range  of  circumstances". 

The  next  most  frequent  addictions  were 
to  "other  activities"  such  as  self-reflection, 
followed  by  sports,  work,  sex,  reading  and 
socializing. 

Even  when  limited  to  "aversive"  addic- 
tion, when  subjects  feel  the  experience  is 
hannful  and  report  not  liking  themselves  as 
a  result,  love  still  ranks  first  at  1 1  per  cent, 
followed  by  "other  activities"-food,  nico- 
tine, work,  and  sex. 

As  for  illegal  drugs,  Alexander  said  in  a 
recent  interview  that  students  are  not  par- 
ticularly heavy  users,  with  dependence  on 
substances  like  cocaine  a  rare  phenomenon. 

"About  five  per  cent  of  students  are 
addicted  to  a  drug  and  it  is  almost  always  a 
legal  drug,  such  as  nicotine,  or  caffeine,"  he 
said. 


by  Michael  MacDonald 

For  tlie  first  time  in  its  five  year  history, 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students  (CFS) 
has  voted  to  bring  its  current  chairperson 
back  for  a  second  term  in  office. 

Unchallenged  in  his  bid  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  400,000-member  organization, 
Tony  Macerollo  was  acclaimed  head  of  the 
CFS  Tuesday,  during  the  federation's  semi- 
annual national  conference  at  Carleton. 

Macerollo  said  he  thinks  the  overwhelm- 
ing show  of  support  suggests  "an  evaluation 
of  a  job  well  done  to  date!" 

CUSA  president  Robe  Haller  explained 
that  the  other  delegates'  decision  not  to 
challenge  Macerollo  steins  from  the  organi- 
zation's "need  for  continuity  right  now".  He 
said  the  federation  is  on  the  verge  of  some 
major  changes  and  Macerollo  is  needed  to 
take  the  helm. 

"We're  getting  close  to  bringing  in  more 
Quebec  members.  We're  close  to  settling 
questions  on  voting  procedures  and  non- 
educational  issues,"  he  said. 

Despite  the  show  of  solidarity  for 
Macerollo,  the  federation  is  facing  difficul- 
^  ties  from  both  within  its  organization  and 
I  outside. 

°  Confronted  with  a  challenge  from  a  rival 
I  student  organization  and  the  fact  that  three 
^  colleges  in  British  Columbia  will  soon  hold 
I  referenda  on  whether  to  remain  in  CFS, 
I  Macerollo  was  defiantly  optimistic. 
S  "I'm  under  the  impression  one  of  the 
colleges  will  defer  their  decision  until  after 
the  general  meeting,"  he  said.  Macerollo 


maintained  the  federation's  unity  was  not 
an  issue  at  the  meeting. 

Many  delegates  complained  about  the 
lack  of  media  attention  CFS  attracted  dur- 
ing the  conference.  Macerollo  defended  the 
federation  saying,  "we  have  to  reaffirm  our" 
biggest  strength,  and  that's  communica- 
tion. We're  just  beginning  to  form  a  media 
strategy." 

Stressing  the  need  for  stability,  chair- 
person of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Students, 
Matt  Certosimo,  said  the  CFS  is  "just  en- 
tering into  their  puberty  years,"  and  high 
staff  turn  over  has  stunted  the  long-tenn 
growth  of  the  group. 

Macerollo,  a  former  CUSA  president, 
said  he  has  not  set  any  priorties  for  next 
year  because  his  new  term  does  not  start 
until  next  May,  adding,  "my  mind  is  a  bit 
fuzzy  right  now." 

Macerollo  said  he  fears  a  consecutive 
term  in  office  might  be  too  demanding. 

"Of  course  I'm  afraid  I'm  going  to  burn- 
out," he  said.  "But  I  don't  think  1  will 
because  a  lot  of  ground  has  been  broken 
already  and  hopefully  things  will  smooth 
out.  However  bum-out  is  my  biggest  concern!' 

CFS  bills  itself  "the  national  voice  of 
post-secondary  students  in  Canada!" 

Representing  50  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, CFS  provides  services  such  as  Traveh 
Cuts,  the  Student  Work  Abroad  Program 
(SWAP)  and  the  Student  Saver  Discount 
Program. 

Each  student  at  Carlelon  pays  $4  to  CFS 
through  CUSA  fees.  □ 


talked  mostly  about  student  unemployment 
rates. 

Macerollo  said  Charest's  luke-warm  an- 
swers were  riddled  with  inaccuracies,  ad- 
ding "if  Charest  thinks  he's  pulling  something 
on  us,  he's  sadly  mistaken!' 

Responses  from  the  Liberal  and  NDP 


Drug,  student 

An  earlier  study  of  107  students  indi- 
cated that  at  some  time,  5.6  per  cent  had 
been  aversively  addicted  to  nicotine.  2.8 
percent  to  caffeine,  2.8  percent  to  cannabis 
and  L9  per  cent  to  alcohol. 

But  Alexander  said  students  should  not 
underestimate  the  significance  of  any  aversive 
addiction,  whether  to  an  activity  like  love,  a 
legal  drug  like  caffeine  or  an  illegal  drug 
like  heroin. 

"Imagine  what  it  is  like  to  be  involved 
with  something  you  find  harmful  and  don't 
like  yourself  for  doing,"  he  said. 

Nor  should  people  downplay  the  harm- 
ful physical  effects  of  nicotine  addiction, 
which  can  lead  to  emphysema  or  cancer. 
And  "caffeineism"  can  result  in  severe  chronic 
anxiety,  insomnia,  headaches,  and.  in  the 
extreme  case,  death  from  overdose. 

Alexander  argued  that  the  traditional 
definition  of  addiction,  meaning  "given  over" 
to  or  "intensely  devoted"  to  something,  is 
more  useful  in  understanding  compulsive 
behavior  than  the  19th  century  definition 
identifying  addiction  with  drugs,  illness, 
vice,  acquired  tolerance,  and  especially  with- 
drawal symptoms. 

"Students  who  fail  school  after  sitting 
around  drinking  coffee  and  smoking  and 
not  getting  their  work  done  have  an  addic- 
tion problem,"  said  Alexander. 

"It's  every  bit  as  serious  in  terms  of  not 
facing  up  to  their  life  responsibilities  and 


caucuses,  chaired  by  post-secondary  educa- 
tion critics  Roland  de  Comeille  and  Lynn 
McDonald,  were  marked  by  enthusiastic 
yet  predictable  answers. 

"You're  preaching  to  the  converted," 
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survey  finds 

possibilities." 

There  are  no  easy  answers  for  people 
who  become  addicted  to  any  activity.  Alex- 
ander said,  and  likened  the  current  practice 
of  arresting  drug  users  to  "pouring  gasoline 
on  a  house  fire!' 

He  said  people  turn  to  drugs  as  a  trivial 
substitute  for  life's  challenges  and  recom- 
mended redirecting  money  spent  on  drug 
law  enforcement  to  schools,  universities 
and  outdoor  programs. 

"In  BC  we  have  the  perfect  example  of 
the  wrong  way  to  do  things— in  recent  years 
the  government  has  cut  money  from  social 
services  and  education  — that's  exactly  the 
wrong  way  to  control  drugs,"  he  said. 

Alexander  also  said  there  is  a  high  rate 
of  spontaneous  remission,  as  one-third  of 
students  who  have  used  nicotine  and  caffe- 
ine compulsively  no  longer  do  so.  with 
higher  recovery  rates  for  cannabis  and  alcohol. 

He  also  emphasized  addiction  problems 
depend  more  on  the  individual  than  the 
drug  itself,  as  there  are  many  occasional  or 
recreational  drug  users  who  do  not  become 
addicts. 

"In  the  US,  there  are  seven  casual  her- 
oin users  for  every  addicted  person,"  he 
said. 

"We  cannot  suppose  that  people  are 
seduced  to  addiction  by  devil  drugs— we 
have  to  say  people  who  don't  have  anything 
better  turn  to  these  substitutes!'  □ 
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For  a  Different  Christmas... 

GLAMOUR  OR 

BOUDOIR 
PORTRAITURE 

SITTING  CHARGE:  $70.00 

INCLUDES:  EXECUTIVE  7  PASSENGER  LIMOUSINE 
SERVICE  TO  AND  FROM  YOUR  HOME. 


To  ensure  Christmas  delivery, 

please  book  your  appointment 
before  Nov.  15th. 

Hoomcn  125  Main  Street  North, 

Stittsville 
836-1603  or  725-7469  (car) 


Tanning  Studio 

NOW  OPEN 


WE  WELCOME  CARLETON  STUDENTS  TO 
TOUR  OUR  PRIVATE.  RELAXING  FACILITIES 

YOU  WORKED  ALL  SUMMER 
NOW  TREAT  YOURSELF  TO  A  TAN 
....,.„„„„„.„„„.„„.„„. 

PtHCUSrOMEH 

($14.00  VALUE) 
with  the  purchase  of  2 
suntan  sessions  at  regular  price 

iOFFER       EXPIRES       DEC.       6  198 


1 888  IMeadowlands  Or.  East 

(at  Prince  of  Wales) 

723-0555 

JUST  5  MINUTES  FROM  CARLETON 


•  TOUCH  OF  SUM 


□ 


n 


ACADEMIC  EXCHANGES  1986 
(Student  and  Faculty) 

Information  and  Application  Forms  now  available  from 
the  Paterson  Centre  for  International  Programs. 
Room  1506,  Arts  Tower,  564-74570 

Deadlines  for  Applications 

Eastern  Europe  (student  and  faculty)  November  30,  1986 
Israel  (faculty)  November  30,  1986 
Scotland  (student  and  faculty)  November  30,  1986 
West  Germany  (student)  December  15,  1986 
United  States  |studcnt)  February  1,  1987 
Denmark  (student)  February  1,  1987 
CIDA  Scholarships  January  31.  1987 
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Liberal  task  force  warns 
of  university  funding  crisis 


by  David  Wylynko 


A  Liberal  task  force  says  post-secondary 
education  in  Canada  is  in  a  "grave  crisis" 
and  the  situation  can  only  worsen  unless  the 
federal  government  increases  funding. 

"The  infrastructure  is  beginning  to  crum- 
ble," said  MP  Bill  Rompkey,  one  of  five 
Liberals  on  the  the  task  force.  He  said  it  is 
"the  students  who  will  get  it  in  the  neck"  if 
they  don't  rally  behind  the  opposition  to 
force  the  government  to  act. 

The  task  force  was  in  Ottawa  this  week 
to  hear  presentations  from  CUSA  and  sev- 
eral other  interest  groups.  It  has  spent 
several  months  travelling  across  the  coun- 
try to  listen  to  presentations  on  the  prob- 
lems of  higher  education. 

Rompkey  cited  rising  tuition  fees,  crowded 
classes,  outdated  facilities  and  limited  ac- 
cess as  problems  that  could  be  alleviated 
with  the  injection  of  more  money. 

Beth  Brown,  CUSA  VP  External,  said 
she  doubts  the  Conservative  government 
will  pay  much  attention  to  the  task  force. 

"I  don't  know  how  effective  an  opposi- 
tion effort  will  be,"  she  said. 


Brown  failed  to  appear  at  a  scheduled 
meeting  with  the  task  force  Wednesday 
morning.  She  said  she  thought  the  meeting 
was  scheduled  for  Thursday. 

Despite  the  extensive  study,  Rompkey 
admitted  the  task  force's  proposals  are 
"long-term"  and  in  the  short  range  can  only 
be  used  to  "put  pressure  on  the  government:' 

The  chairperson  of  the  Canadian  Feder- 
ation of  Students  (CPS),  said  the  task  force 
was  a  "good  prep"  for  an  upcoming  federal 
government  forum  on  post-secondary 
education. 

Tony  Macerolio  said  the  CFS  executive 
will  make  a  national  presentation  to  the  task 
force  Thursday.  The  CFS  has  also  been 
promised  an  organizational  role  in  the  forum. 

However,  Rompkey  said  he  was  skepti- 
cal of  the  government's  intentions. 

"They've  had  lots  of  discussions  but 
that  hasn't  changed  their  decision  to  cut 
back  finances  going  to  post-secondary  edu- 
cation. They'll  have  Id  be  persuaded.  .  .they're 
on  the  wrong  track:' 

The  task  force's  findings  will  be  submit- 
ted at  the  party's  national  convention  this 
month  in  Ottawa.  □ 


CFS  lobby  day  fails  to  produce 
any  significant  commitments 
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said  McDonald,  who  said  the  Mulroney 
government  is  better  able  to  fund  post- 
secondary  education  and  research  than  it 
claims. 

"Don't  buy  the  line  we're  living  beyond 
our  means.  We're  not,"  McDonald  said.  "We 
spend  less  on  health  and  education  than 
most  (western)  countries- Holland,  Italy, 
England,  Ireland-countries  with  much  less' 
resources  than  Canada:' 

de  Comeille,  the  head  of  a  Liberal  task 
force  on  post-secondary  education  due  to 
report  to  this  month's  national  party  con- 
vention.  said  Canadian  youth  face  "a  very 
serious  crisis"  with  high  unemployment 
rates,  rising  fees,  and  skyrocketing  student 
aid  debt  loads. 

"More  Canadians  are  seeing  that  educa- 
tion is  not  a  cost,  but  an  investment,"  said 
de  Comeille. 

Although  opposition  MPs  were  quick  to 
support  the  federation's  causes  during  the 
caucus  meetings,  little  attention  was  given 
to  student  concerns  later  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 


During  question  period,  McDonald  was 
the  only  MP  to  raise  questions  forwarded 
by  the  CFS.  She  asked  Crombie  if  the 
government  is  considering  a  solution  to 
rising  debt  loads. 

"Til  be  happy  to  meet  with  (anyone^)  to 
deai  with  the  situation,"  Crombie  said. 

Many  CFS  delegates  said  the  caucus 
meetings  proved  futile. 

"I  thought  this  was  the  biggest  ass-kiss 
of  all,"  said  Chris  Spiteri,  a  student  council 
vice-president  at  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

University  of  Victoria  delegate  Keith 
Piddington  described  the  federation's  per- 
formance as  "very  quiet,  muted,  and  stodgy" 
Piddington  said  CFS  made  a  poor  at- 
tempt at  attracting  media  coverage.  "I  was 
looking  for  something  with  a  bit  more  spark, 
a  bit  more  drama,  and  a  bit  more  fire. 
They're  going  to  wonder  back  home  what 
we're  doing  here.  I  think  they're  (CFS) 
afraid  of  offending  anyone:' 

During  a  meeting  after  the  lobby  ses- 
sions Macerolio  conceded  to  the  delegates 
he  would  have  to  make  major  changes  to  the 
present  format  to  ensure  a  more  successful 
lobby-day  next  yean  □ 


Operating  grants  increase 


Ci^lauit  preaktent  VWfarn  Bedtri  gfcd  ct>e  tateg  grants  "a  iremendoui  improvenient  over  what  we  w 


e  expeoing. 


by  Ian  Blair 

An  extra  $405  million  in  this  year's 
provincial  budget  means  more  money  for 
universities  and  colleges  in  Ontario. 

The  unanticipated  funds  translate  into 
an  increase  in  provincial  operating  grants, 
which  are  nearly  double  what  was  promised 
last  year. 

Carleton  University  president  William 
Beckel  called  the  1987-88  grants  "a  tremen- 
dous improvement  over  what  we  were  ex- 
pecting. We  will  not  have  to  cut  back  services 
due  to  increased  operating  costs!' 

Matt  Certosimo.  Ontario  Federation  of 
Students  (OFS)  chairman,  said  the  announced 
funding  is  a  victory  for  all  Ontario  students. 

"Students  will  finally  have  a  long-term 
financial  committment  from  the  govern- 
ment," he  said. 

Certosimo  added  intense  OFS  lobbying 
of  government  and  opposition  MPPs  played 
a  large  role  in  increasing  the  grants. 

"The  cabinet  and  the  planning  and  pri- 
orities committee  were  very  sympathetic  to 
the  student  cause,"  he  said. 

The  transfer  payment  to  post-secondary 
institutions  adds  up  to  $148.7  million.  This 
covers  the  four  per  cent  increase  promised 
in  April's  budget  as  well  as  $97  million  in 
targeted  funds  broken  into  two  categories: 
excellence  and  special  allocation. 

The  Excellence  Fund,  originally  intro- 
duced last  year,  is  for  faculty  renewal, 
research  and  library  maintenance. 

The  Special  Allocation  fund  is  primarily 
directed  toward  increasing  access  for  quali- 
fied students  and  removing  enrollment  re- 
strictions. It  will  also  be  used  to  improve 
services  for  students  in  Northern  Ontario. 

Excluding  the  Excellence  Fund,  the 
grants  are  a  7.3  per  cent  increase  over  last 
year. 

Gregory  Sorbara,  minister  of  colleges 
and  universities,  said  the  grants  were  "the 
most  important  government  initiative  in  ten 
years.  The  government  is  determined  to 
give  Ontario's  post-secondary  institutions 
the  funding  needed  to  keep  them  healthy 
and  growing!' 

He  said  research-intensive  schools  could 
benefit  the  most  from  the  grants. 

Carieton  is  also  hoping  to  gain  from  a  $6 
million  Adjustment  Fund  to  promote  more 
joint  programming  between  schools.  Carie- 
ton and  the  University  of  Ottawa  already 
have  a  joint  graduate  program  in  science 
and  engineering,  said  Pat  O'Brien,  Carie- 
ton's  director  of  public  relations. 

O'Brien  said  while  he  would  prefer  the 
flexibility  of  a  lump  sum  payment  over 


targeted  funding,  he  finds  this  year's  grants 
to  be  a  vast  improvement. 

But  even  with  the  sudden  increase  in 
grants,  Certosimo  said  the  battle  is  far  from 
over. 

He  said  the  Ontario  Council  on  Univer- 
sity Affairs  (OCUA)  advised  Sorbara  this 
announcement  would  only  maintain  the  pres- 
ent level  of  services,  not  improve  them. 

Allan  Sharp,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers  (CAUT), 
agreed,  saying  "actually  it's  only  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  after  a  long  history  of  under- 
funding!'  But  he  added,  "If  you're  dying  of 
thirst,  every  drop  is  helpful!' 

In  additon  to  the  question  of  future 
funding,  both  Certosimo  and  Beckel  said 
they  were  aware  of  a  potential  "strings 
attached"  problem  with  the  distribution  of 
the  payments. 

"There  is  some  degree  of  inflexibility 
with  targeting.  I  see  this  as  a  long-term 
commitment  to  students,"  said  Certosimo. 

Beckel  added  there  are  fewer  "strings' 
attached  to  this  year's  funding  than  before 
and  most  of  them  will  be  removed  in  time. 

"We  will  still  be  expected  to  spend  the 
money  in  the  categories  stipulated  by  the 
targeting  but  spending  will  not  be  moni 
tored  as  closely,"  he  said. 

Bob  Kanduth,  spokesman  for  the  Onta 
rio  Confederation  of  University  Faculty  As 
sociations  (OCUFA),  said  his  group  is  very 
pleased  with  Sorbara's  announcement,  but 
had  one  major  reservation. 

"In  his  speech  the  minister  said  these 
grants  mean  Ontario  has  turned  the  comer 
to  creating  a  healthy  financial  atmosphere 
for  universities.  OCUFA  hopes  that  does 
not  mean  an  end  to  increased  funding  for 
another  ten  years!' 

Kanduth  stressed  the  importance  of  con- 
tinued pressure  on  the  government  to  en- 
sure adequate  long-term  funding.  He  said 
he  is  worried  the  government  will  take  tlie 
attitude  that  "everything  is  alright  now  and 
drop  the  issue!' 

A  method  for  the  distribution  of  the 
operating  grants  has  not  been  settled.  The 
minister  has  asked  OCAU  to  create  a  "for- 
mula fix"  to  equitably  distribute  the  funds. 

One  potential  problem  with  the  special 
allocations  funds  lies  with  a  section  called 
"Program  Adjustments".  The  OCUA  will 
have  the  mandate  to  examine  specific  pro- 
grams and  suggest  which  ones  should  con- 
tinue to  receive  funding  or  be  a.xed.  The 
OCUA  will  also  advise  the  minister  as  to 
what  new  programs  should  be  created. 

But  despite  this  input,  Sorbara  said  his 
office  would  have  the  final  say  on  any 
funding  decisions.   D 
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The  YM-YWCA  still  has  rooms  for  long-term 
residency. 

The  Y  is  centrally  located,  one  block  from  the 
Carleton  University  no. 7  bus  route  and  within 
four  blocks  of  most  local  and  express  buses.  All 
residents  have  full  access  to  phys  ed  facilities, 
kitchenettes,  TV  lounges,  and  bicycle  parking. 

For  further  information,  write  to  the  Residence 

Business  Office,  YM-YWCA,  180  Argyle, 
K2P  1B7,  or  phone  237-1320  (ext.  217,  218). 
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Angel  attacks  drug  abuse 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

Crack  cocaine  could  become  the  next 
big  drug  problem  in  Canada,  according  to 
the  founder  of  the  Guardian  Angels. 

Curtis  Sliwa  and  the  Angels  have  been 
fighting  street  violence  and  drug  abuse  in 
Noilh  America  for  almost  eight  years.  He 
will  speak  at  Carleton  next  week  about  the 
dangers  of  the  latest  drug  trend,  hopefully 
to  educate  students  before  they  become 
part  of  what  he  calls  "an  unbelievable  problem!' 

CUSA  invited  Sliwa  to  speak  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000.  He  is  scheduled  to  talk  about  his 
group's  'crackdown  on  crack'. 

The  Guardian  Angels  were  created  in 
1979  as  a  vigilante  public  defence  orc7)ni;?ri- 


said. 

Crack  has  yet  to  become  a  real  problem 
in  the  Ottawa  area,  said  Sergeant  Claude 
Couture  of  the  Ottawa  Police  drug  enforce- 
ment team. 

"It's  only  a  problem  to  the  extent  that  it's 
on  the  street,"  said  Couture.  However,  he 
added  "it's  available  for  you  in  the  right 
areas." 

He  said  police  in  Canada  have  made 
only  one  major  seizure  of  crack  so  far.  It 
occurred  last  week  in  Montreal. 

"In  the  States,  it  is  out  of  control,  but  we 
are  not  alarmed  by  it,"  Couture  said. 

Sliwa  agreed  crack  has  become  a  major 
problem  in  the  U.S.,  and  said  "we  at  this 
p.irticLilar  point  ;.ire  beginning  to  scramble 


Founder  of  the  Guardian  Angels  Curtis  Sliwa  calls  crack  the  problem  of  1986. 


tion.  Their  red-berets  and  T-shirts  have 
become  symbols  of  public  anger  directed  at 
modem-day  crime  in  North-  America. 

Today,  the  Angels  have  local  chapters  in 
Vancouver,  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Windsor. 

In  an  interview  with  The  Charlatan, 
Sliwa  said  "crack  is  the  catchword  nowa- 
days!' Whereas  1984  was  the  year  of  miss- 
ing children,  and  1985  was  the  year  of 
AIDS,  "1986  is  the  year  of  crack,"  he  said. 

Crack  cocaine  is  the  latest  form  of  co- 
caine to  surface  in  the  drug  culture  of  North 
America.  It  is  a  simple  combination  of  pow- 
dered cocaine  and  baking  soda.  Sliwa  said  it 
is  very  easy  to  manufacture,  package,  and 
smoke. 

Originally,  crack  was  a  drug  for  the  poor. 
But  while  it  still  costs  less  than  marijuana,  it 
"has  now  infiltrated  the  middle-class  and 
affluent  areas"  in  the  United  States,  Sliwa 


because  we  have  ignored  the  problem  for  so 
long. 

"The  drug  culture  in  Canada  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  culture  Stateside,"  he  said. 
Vancouver  drug  users  are  more  open  and 
casual  about  their  habits,  said  Sliwa.  Toronto, 
on  the  other  hand  is  more  "quiet  and  hush 
hush!' 

He  likened  the  drug  trade  to  the  prosti- 
tution industry,  "The  only  major  influence 
of  crack  in  Canada  is  through  the  connec- 
tion in  Detroit,  the  drug  capital  of  the 
U.S.  . .  just  like  the  pimps  and  prostitutes 
on  Yonge  and  Bloor,"  he  said. 

Despite  crack's  relative  rarity  in  the 
Ottawa  area,  Sliwa  said  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  it  becomes  a  cause  for  concern. 

"Cocaine  has  certainly  found  its  way 
there  and  you  can  bet  crack  certainly 
will!'  □ 


National  protest  planned 


by  Michael  MacDonald 

University  and  college  students  across 
Canada  will  take  part  in  a  "national  weeli  of 
action"  early  next  year  to  protest  the  slow 
demise  of  their  post-secondary  education 
system. 

The  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
(CFS)  agreed  Wednesday  to  coordinate  the 
clinia.x  of  the"Fund  the  Future"  campaiEn 
slated  for  Jan-  26-30. 

Federation  chairperson  Tony  MaceroUo 
said  CFS  staged  a  successful  "national  day 
of  action"  two  years  ago  when  thousands  of 
students  walked  out  of  classes,  but  he  re- 
fused to  endorse  a  similar  move  for  the 
upcoming  protest. 

The  federation's  campaign  committee 
•ecommended  its  members  try  strikes,  ral- 


lies and  sit-ins  to  gain  media  attention. 
Other  suggestions  included  giving  local  pol- 
iticians university  campus  tours  to  show 
them  "the  tangible  effects  of  chronic  under- 
funding,  like  offices  in  the  hallways  (and) 
overcrowded  libraries". 

The  week  of  action  will  culminate  on 
Jan.  27  when  the  50  local  members  of  CFS 
will  hold  simultaneous  news  conferences  in 
every  region  of  the  country. 

Macerollo  said  he  thinks  the  federation 
will  have  little  problem  organizing  the  na- 
tional event  in  just  over  two  months. 

"All  we  have  to  do  is  help  (the  members) 
be  innovative  about  what  can  go  on  at  the 
local  level,"  he  said. 

The  campaign  will  focus  on  the  four 
major  issues  of  student  aid,  employment, 
funding/cutbacks,  and  differential  fees.  □ 
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Appreciating  the  fine  art  of  outrage 
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quick  informal  survey  of  Carleton  student  opinion  will  show  you  instantly  ttiat  the 
part  of  the  paper  most  often  read  is  the  letters  section. 

This  might  appear  surprising  at  first.  After  all.  the  letters  page  usually  contains 
several  letters  guaranteed  to  bring  the  red  mist  of  fury  to  the  eyes  of  even  the  most 
apathetic  reader.  The  page  itself  reels  with  the  angry  clash  of  violently  opposing  ideas,  as 
writers  viciously  attack  each  other's  ideas  and  personalities. 

Yet  people  continue  to  read  the  letters  section  religiously  despite  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  find  it  deeply  offensive.  They  aren't  restricted  to  one  particular  group  of  Angry 
Young  Students.  Conversations  with  feminists  and  sexists,  homophiles  and  homophobes, 
men  and  women,  engineers  and  arts  majors,  right-wingers  and  borderline  communists 
confirm  the  popularity  of  one  of  the  most  hated  parts  of  the  paper. 

All  of  this  supports  a  theory  your  humble  servant  has  — to  wit,  people  are  hooked  on 
being  furious. 

That  kind  of  an  addiction  is  the  only  way  to  understand  phenomena  such  as  Lowell 
Green,  who  used  to  run  a  talk  show  on  CFRA. 

While  he  ran  his  phone-in  show,  Green  was  the  most  hated  person  in  Ottawa.  Easily  He 


was  a  hands-down  winner  of  the  "Person-you-least-like-having-to  be-in-the-same-species-as" 
award. 

He  gained  his  on-air  infamy  simply  by  being  offensive  and  insulting,  saving  a 
particularly  acidic  venom  for  government  employees.  With  only  one  saving  grace-his 
courageous  and  outspoken  position  on  gay  rights-he  was  just  about  the  most  appalling 
personality  in  the  Ottawa  media. 

And  his  show  ( have  you  guessed? )  was  wildly,  wildly  successful.  Everyone  talked  about 
it.  They  were  deeply  offended     five  days  a  week,  faithfully  at  12:35  pm. 

The  formula  has  worked  for  others.  Such  diverse  types  as  Fotheringham,  Amiel  and 
Zundel  have  thrived  because  of  the  appetite  we  have  for  feeling  angry  and  our  willingness 
to  purchase  anger  with  our  unflagging  attention. 

Why  we  need  anger  so  much  isn't  clear.  Perhaps  our  society  is  so  dehumanizing  that  we 
require  periodic  bursts  of  intense  feeling,  any  intense  feeling,  to  continue  to  feel  human.  Or 
maybe  we  all  need  to  feel  just  a  little  self-righteous  from  time  to  time,  and  an  occasional  fix 
of  outrage  fills  the  bill. 

Fellow  outrage  junkies  of  all  stripes:  for  this  week's  fix.  just  cast  your  eyes  downwards. 

Robert  Cottingham 


LETTERS 


Healtli  services 
defended 

Editor: 

Les  Takacs  writes  you  to  protest  about 
the  care  he  received  recently  at  the  Carleton 
Health  Services  Office.  Assuming  his  ac- 
count to  be  accurate,  one  can  only  sympa- 
thize. Yet  in  fairness,  perhaps,  I  should 
mention  a  quite  opposite  experience  of  mine. 

Last  week  I  was  suffering  from  a  painful 
eye  inflammation  and  went  to  the  Health 
Services  Office  on  an  emergency  basis.  I 
was  told  I  would  have  to  wait,  and  did  so,  for 


quite  some  time,  though  the  reception  staff 
kept  me  carefully  informed  of  the  number  of 
patients  ahead  of  me.  I  was  finally  seen  by  a 
nurse,  who  decided  a  doctor  should  look  at 
my  eye.  Dr.  Coll  appeared,  did  a  careful 
examination  of  the  eye  and  prescribed.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  staff  was  work- 
ing seemed  to  me  so  hectic,  and  the  space 
seemed  so  crowded,  that  I  actually  congratu- 
lated them  on  keeping  cool  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  doctor  v^^as  not  only  effi- 
cient but  amusing  and  relaxed;  everyone 
was  most  helpful  and  attentive. 

This  experience  is  typical  of  my  con- 
tacts with  the  Health  Services  over  the 
years.  I  suspect  they  must  be  doing  a  very 
good  job  under  often  trying  circumstances. 

Tom  Henighan 
English 


A  few  facts  about 
sexual  equality 

Dear  Editor: 

I  realize  this  issue  has  been  covered  and 
recovered  by  journalists  and  readers  I  would 
like  to  say,  on  behalf  of  feminists  the  follow- 
ing. Regarding  letters  refen-ing  to  feminist 
fanaticism  and  others  saying  "the  revolu- 
tion's over,  women  do  have  equality',  what 
hold  are  they  hiding  in?  80%  of  women's 
wages  are  lower,  much  lower  than  men's. 
25%  of  single  mothers  (50%  in  Newfound- 
land) live  below  the  poverty  line.  How  many 


women  are  in  parliament,  in  executive  posi- 
tions in  business,  professors  here  at  Carle- 
ton? 80%  of  all  women  and  children  have 
been  or  will  be  sexually  abused  before  the 
age  of  25!  Come  on.  If  this  is  equality  I  don't 
want  it! 

Maybe  the  womens  group  is  fanatical  at 
times  but  1  really  get  sick  of  people  saying 
that  it's  reverse  discrimination  not  to  let 
men  into  women's  groups!  B.S.!  Women, 
just  like  Inuit  and  Indians,  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  for  centuries  and  centu- 
ries, it  will  take  centuries  of  special  attention 
to  wipe  out  all  the  negative  effects  of  this. 
Saying  women  shouldn't  have  protection 
and  special  consideration  is  just  as  ignorant 
as  saying  Indians  shouldn't  have  special 


Continued  on  Next  Page 


COUNCIL  NOTES^ 


by  Alan  Knight 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
the  last  CUSA  meeting  was  that,  despite  a 
long  agenda,  it  finished  within  two  hours. 
To  the  uninitiated,  this  may  not  seem  like 
the  stuff  of  legends,  but  those  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of  our  long-winded  council 
will  undoubtedly  find  it  difficult  to  believe. 

I  am  convinced  that,  long  after  every- 
thing else  about  this  year  has  been  forgot- 
ten, elderiy  councillors  will  sit  in  their  rocking 
chairs  and  reminisce  about  "The  CUSA 
meeting  of  86". 

The  quick  finish  was  particularly  re- 
markable considering  that  one  of  the  mo- 
tions under  consideration  was  engineering 
rep  Bruce  Haydon's  attempt  to  have  "wom- 
ens' only"  events  sponsored  by  the  Wom- 
en's Centre  ruled  unconstitutional. 

One  thing  we  have  learned  not  to  expect 
is  a  quick  settlement  of  such  arguments,  but 
amazingly,  council  agreed  to  send  it  to  the 
lawyers  for  consideration  within  ten  min- 
utes. As  someone  who  enjoys  prolonged 
meetings  almost  as  much  as  a  good  poke  in 
the  eye,  this  young  reporter  was  impressed. 

More  seriously,  they  agreed  to  try  to  test 
their  limits  by  taking  on  the  might  of  Carie- 
ton  housing  and  food  services.  Food  ser- 
vices has  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the 
serving  of  any  food  on  campus  except  through 
SAGA  and  Capital  Foods  facilities.  The 
International  Students  Centre  is  up  in  arms 
about  this  since  it  will  make  their  annual 
International  Dinner  and  Dance  impossi- 
ble. The  dinner  consists  of  food  from  differ- 
ent cultures  prepared  by  students.  Food 
services  contends  this  is  unsanitary.  Haller 
agreed  with  the  ISC  and  resolved  to  be  as 


obnoxious  as  necessary  to  make  sure  the 
event  goes  ahead. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  trivia-land,  the  de- 
bate on  where  to  hold  meetings  continued. 
Some  councillors,  notably  computer  sci- 
ence rep  Ian  Skerrit,  continue  to  protest  the 
movement  from  Baker  Lounge  to  Porter 
Hall  in  the  name  of  accessibility  to  the 
students.  Their  point  has  some  validity. 
Since  no  one  in  their  right  mind  would  go 
out  of  their  way  to  attend  a  council  meeting, 
the  most  they  can  hope  for,  by  way  of 
general  student  parricipation,  is  that 
passers-by  will  stop  and  listen  for  a  few 
seconds. 

Of  course,  they  don't  just  stop  and  listen. 
They  generally  stop  and  make  a  lot  of  noise, 
making  it  very  difficult  for  council  to  hear 
itself  think.  At  least  the  move  to  Porter  Hall 
will  keep  away  those  who  aren't  really 
interested.  If  that  turns  out  to  be  everyone, 
maybe  that  says  something  about  our  least 
interesting  governing  body. 

In  between  these  highlights  council  also 
agreed  to  some  non-controversial  motions. 
They  agreed  not  to  make  a  profit  off  a 
charity  event  by  donating  their  half  of  the 
bar  profits  from  the  Gumby  and  Pokey 
Party  to  the  Liberal  Club's  Gumby  and 
Pokey  fund,  the  proceeds  from  which  will 
go  to  a  nice  Liberal  charity  called  Operation 
Go  Home. 

They  also  agreed  that  copies  of  banned 
material  should  be  kept  on  file  so  that 
interested  students  can  see  them.  The  engi- 
neers and  the  Women's  Centre  both  thought 
that  was  a  reasonable  idea.  Remember  that. 
It  may  not  happen  again  in  our  life- 
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rights.  Maybe  it's  unfair  thai  Indians  can  go 
to  university  for  free  and  they  don't  have  to 
pay  income  tax  while  I  pay  both  BUT  my 
ancestors  didn't  have  their  land,  religion, 
culture,  etc  taken  from  them  as  Indians  did. 
That's  the  same  arguement  for  women.  My 
grandmother  didn't  go  to  high  school  be- 
cause women  didn't  need  an  education, 
they  weren't  capable  of  holding  positions  of 
authority,  they  were  only  good  to  "belong" 
to  the  men  who  had  the  privileges!! 

1  don't  believe  in  belonging  to  someone 
or  letting  someone  else  earn  the  bread. 
Take  a  look  people,  and  open  your  eyes. 
Women  have  every  right  to  fight  for  equal- 
ity and  recognition.  It  should  get  on  yolir 
nerves  because  anything  this  grossly  unfair 
would.  One  day  if  we  persist,  equality  will 
exist  as  it  should  amongst  our  species. 

Mirhele  Newton 


Reader  says  gays 
not  acceptable 

Editor: 

Once  again  i  find  myself  confronted  in 
the  pages  of  The  Charlatan  with  strong 
cries  of  indignation  from  G.  Rockett  over 
what  he  terms  his  'moral  outrage'  over 
rticles  recently  at  this  university.  1  would 
ike  to  vent  some  'moral  outrage'  of  my  own. 
It  seems  to  me.  lhat  in  order  tu  not  be 
labelled  'small  and  ignorant  minded',  that  I 
must  accept  every  derivative  of  the  human 
condition  in  all  its  forms  that  exist  at  this 
university  and  elsewhere  in  society  Well 
I'm  sorry  but  that  to  me  is  utter  nonsense.  I 
do  not  believe  that  every  type  of  degenerate 
form  of  human  existence  (hows  that  for  a 
concept)  is  moral  or  acceptable.  Should  I 
accept,  for  the  sake  of  "open  mindedness', 
as  suggested  by  G.  Rockett,  every  sort  of 
human  deviance  as  legitimate.  This  I  can 
not  and  will  not  do.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  is 
owed  an  apology  for  something  that  many 
in  our  'simple,  ignorant  minded'  society  find 
repulsive  and  unacceptable. 

M.  Taylor 
Engineering  IV 


Sexual  revolution 
just  beginning 

Editor: 

I  think  I've  had  as  much  as  I'm  willing  to 
take  when  it  comes  to  the  onslaught  of 
hostility  directed  at  the  Women's  Centre. 

No  matter  how  much  older  I  grow  or  how 
many  experiences  I  have,  it  will  never  fail  to 
surprise  me  that  some  people  can  be  so 
terrified  of  women  and  their  attempts  to 
access,  for  themselves,  the  fundamental 
tools  of  power,  self- discovery,  intellectual 
growth  (that  is.  all  of  the  rights  and  recogni- 
tions traditionally-reserved  for  men).  It  has 
always  been  my  experience  that  when  chal- 
lenge is  offerred  up  against  the  group  around 
which  social  power  is  organized,  the 
powerholders  (who  evidently  entertain  an 
unstable  and  uneasy  identification  with  their 
power)  will  fight  with  the  fanaticism  and 
irrationality  of  cornered  rats,  even  if  a  strug- 
gle for  change  ultimately  requires  that  their 
own  self-inflicted  bondage  is  alleviated. 
To  males  (of  the  sexist  mold): 

It  would  be  very  convenient,  too  conven- 
ient for  you  if  the  Women's  Centre  (a  forum 
for  discussion  and  debate)  did  not  exist:  It 
would  be  convenient  for  you  if  women  could 
be  silenced.  Because  where  there  is  silence, 
there  is  immobility  and  apathy.  And  that  is 
precisely  why  the  Centre  must  continue  its 
important  work. 

To  females  (of  the  sexist  mold): 

Those  of  you  inclined  to  write  about 
'paranoid  fantasies'  and  distant  'revolutions', 
remember  that  many  of  the  freedoms  which 


This  week's  issue  sees  a  new  face  on  our  fledgling  comics  page  as  Ud's.  Warp  is  joined 
by  Guardian. 

Guarduin.  the  creation  of  3rd-year  psychology  student  Mai  Nguyen,  is  set  m  the  near 
future,  about  one  hundred  years  from  now.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  battle  between  galactic 
titans  being  waged  on  Earth,  with  our  planet's  fate  hanging  in  the  balance. 

Nguyen  describes  Guardian  as  a  story  of  good  versus  evil.  She  intends  to  centre  less  on 
high  technology  and  the  futuristic  background  of  the  stor>'  than  on  the  characters,  saying 
"Their  development  is  more  important  than  the  setting." 

The  strip  will  be  i-unning  evei7  week.  Graphics  editor  Robert  Cottingham  hopes  that 
others  will  be  spurred  to  similar  creative  efforts,  adding  that  the  Charlatan  is  always  open 
to  new  artists. 
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you  now  take  for  granted  and  allegedly 
enjoy,  are  the  products  of  a  fight  in  which 
you  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  partici- 
pate. Time  has  taught  me  the  luxury  of 
letting  others  do  the  fighting  too,  of  hiding 
behind  a  veil  of  ignorance  and  complacency. 
Time  has  taught  mc  that  responsibility  is  a 
necessary  end  to  achievement  and  that 
there  are  those  for  whom  responsibility  is  a 
frightening  concept.  And  you  don't  have  to 
be  a  feminist  or  belong  to  any  Women's 
Centre  to  know  that! 

I  dont'  suspect  that  the  SNCC  (Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee)  or 
NAACP  (National  Assoc.  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  in  U.S.)  expected 
that  the  (white)  power  structure  would  sup- 
port their  cause,  either.  But  amidst  the 
hostility,  their  purpose  was  based  on  too 
solid  a  foundation  to  be  seriously  shaken; 
That  is,  the  struggle  for  something  better— 
and  there  is  always  something  better— than 
the  ugliness  of  prejudice,  exploitation  and 
inequality.  The  revolution  is  not  over.  It's 
just  begun. 

Donna  Marie  Shaw 
Mass  Comm.  Ill 
P.S.  As  for  the  "Little  Giri  Blue"  poster- 
what  would  the  reaction  of  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Hargadon,  have  been  if  a  caricature  of  a 
black  man  had  been  featured  instead,  with 
the  caption:  "Little  Boy  Black ...  and  Blue"? 


REALWOMEN 
send  women  into 
Dark  Ages 

Editor: 

Thank-you  for  the  feature  on  REAL 
Women  (October  2).  The  group  and  the 
stand  they  are  taking  is  appalling.  It's 


dangerous. 

Women  and  other  groups  have  been 
(and  still  are)  fighting  for  equality  for  a  long 
time.  Groups  like  REAL  Women  make  things 
worse  by  trying  to  take  away  what  ground 
has  been  won  in  the  battle  for  equality. 

REAL  Women  are  part  of  a  creeping 
conservatism  that  is  threatening  to  send 
society  back  to  the  Dark  Ages.  The  Chris- 
tian Heritage  Party,  Pat  Robertson's  run  for 
U.S.  President,  the  Aryan  Nations  contro- 
versy here  in  Alberta,  the  dramatic  victory 
of  Brian  M  and  his  282-ring  circus.  .  .  the 
list  goes  on. 

Let's  hope  the  women's  movement  can 
stem  this  trend  as  far  as  women's  issues  are 
concerned;  congratulations  are  in  order  to 
Maureen  O'Neil  for  her  efforts. 

REAL  Women  may  be  nearly  powerless 
now,  so  some  may  be  justified  in  saying  I'm 
overreacting.  But  it  is  often  the  things  we 
dismiss  as  harmless  or  refuse  to  take  seri- 
ously that  eventually  grow  into  something 
to  contend  with.  Look  at  the  Moral  Majority, 
for  instance.  .  . 

Glenn  St-Germain 
B.A.  Psychology 
Class  of  1985 
Edmonton,  Alta 

Gun  control 
not  addressing 
real  problenn 

Editor: 

While  Lydia  Zajc's  article  on  gun  control 
in  Canada  contains  several  factual  errors  1 
find  myself  in  general  agreement  with  her 
overall  position.  However,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  what  is  the  most  serious  conse- 
quence of  focusing  upon  tools  (guns)  and 
penalties  (capital  punishment).  The  media, 
and  society  as  a  whole,  tends  to  concentrate 
upon  the  'how'  of  crimes  rather  than  the 


'why'.  Such  a  simplistic  approach  leads  to 
the  quest  for  supposed  quick  fixes  to  issues 
of  crime  and  violence.  Predictably,  the  re- 
cent gun  control  legislation  has  had  a  negli- 
gible impact  upon  its  prime  targets;  violence 
and  suicide.  People's  actions  are  shaped  by 
a  host  of  societal/cultural  factors,  not  by  the 
presence  of  particular  tools.  Neither  gun 
control  nor  capital  punishment  address  issues 
of  economic  and  status  inequality,  which 
are  the  likely  roots  of  our  destructive  be- 
haviours. As  truly  critical  examination  of 
our  social  order  is  a  virtual  taboo  we  are 
probably  doomed  to  a  future  of  publicly 
acceptable,  and  ineffective,  measures:  the 
traditional  pursuit  of  die  justice  administration. 
Yours  truly, 

Dave  Bartktt 
M.A. 

Library  lobby  analogy 
analyzed 

Editor: 

In  response  to  the  "Confused  over  windy 
library  lobby"  letter,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  total  perversion  of  Gary  Washuta's 
letter  Who  do  you  think  you  were  kidding? 
Did  you  really  think  that  the  undedying 
sexist  implications  so  cleverly  concealed  in 
a  degenerate  attempt  at  humour  could  pass 
undetected?  It  is  obvious  that  your  library 
entrance  analogy  reveals  a  deep  rooted 
hostility  towards  women,  and  a  blatant  at- 
tack on  the  Women's  Centre.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  I'm  surprised  you're  even  allowed  in 
the  library. 

Eva  Lazar 

,  (I'm  serious  about  this) 

journalism  MA 
j  a  strong  progrann 

Editor: 

Your  writer,  James  Hrynyshyn,  used  the 
word  "faltering"  to  describe  our  Master's 
program  in  a  statement  which  he  then  attri- 
buted to  me  (Oct.23,  1986,  p.5).  I  have 
never  suggested  that  our  Master's  program 
was  faltering,  only  that  with  16  full-time 
students  it  could  be  larger  In  my  view  it  has 
produced  more  than  its  share  of  outstanding 
theses,  and  is,  accordingly,  a  shrong  program. 
Yours  truly, 

G.  Stuart  Adam 
Director 

Glebe  resident 
disgusted  with  Panda 

Editor: 

Re:  Chariatan  Coverage  of  Panda  Game 

In  all  the  disgusting  events  that  surrounded 
the  1986  Panda  Game,  there  shone  one 
bright  light:  your  coverage.  The  Charlatan 
was  detailed,  objective,  and  complete.  I 
need  not  add  to  the  horror  stories  you 
recounted. 

Your  attitude  provides  a  tiny  bit  of  hope 
that  Carieton  can  reform  itself,  vastly  more 
than  is  provided  by  president  Beckel's  quoted 
explanation  to  my  fellow-resident  that  he 
and  the  administration  "were  not  there  to 
act  as  substitute  parents  to  students!' 

In  your  October  16  issue,  the  CUSA 
President  is  quoted  as  opposing  the  raising 
of  the  drinking  age,  claiming  that  students 
are  doing  much  already.  I  hope  that  the 
Panda  events  have  clarified  to  him  why 
there  is  so  much  demand  for  raising  the 
drinking  age. 

So,  congratulations,  but  to  the  Chariatan 
alone.  As  an  institution,  and  as  a  student 
body,  Carieton  University  should  be  deeply 
ashamed  of  itself. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  McCarthy 
President,  Glebe 
Community  Association 
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CAMPUS 
QUESTION 

by  Derek  Raymaker 

Campus  Question  is  a  brand  new  col- 
umn wliich  will  appear  weekly  on  The 
Charlatan's  editorial  pages.  We  realize  the 
opinions  of  the  editorial  staff  are  not  always 
completely  reflective  of  the  opinions  of  Carle- 
ton  students  at  large.  In  fact,  one  may  argue 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  opinions  of  the 
editorial  staff  are  often  isolated  and  peppered 
with  inside  satirics  which  the  common  stu 
dent  might  find  difficult  to  relate  to.  And  of 
course  there  are  always  those,  myself  in- 
cluded, who  often  find  comments  on  the 
editorial  pages  crass,  silly  and  downright 
ignorant.  Well,  who  the  hell  do  those  Charlatan 
hacks  think  they  are,  anyways? 

So  in  an  effort  to  provide  a  forum  for 
you,  the  student,  we  have  created  Campus 
Question.  In  future  weeks,  our  roving  re- 
porter will  be  scanning  the  halls  and  en- 
claves of  the  fourth  floor,  Unicentre,  to  ask 
for  your  insightful  opinions  on  everything 
from  Registration  to  Apartheid. 

This  week  the  question  is; 
Given  the  fact  that  each  student  pays 
approximately  $75.00  per  year  to  the 
Carleton  University  Students'  Associa- 
tion (CUSA)  for  various  services  and 
events,  are  you  satisfied  that  you  are 
getting  your  money's  vorthrrtttttJ 


Mark  Gershon,  Science  II 

CUSA  is  doing  a  good  job  as  far  as 
serving  students  goes,  but  Carleton  has  a 
very  apathetic  environment.  CUSA  should 
begin  to  start  emphasizing  a  more  unified 
school.  A  lot  of  Science  students  may  feel 
left  out  of  the  mainstream. 
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Rx)mfuz^Mikmg 
comes  onepeadiy  idea. 


We  at  Hiram  Walker  are  very 
happy  to  bring  you  our  brand 
new  Peach  Schnapps. 

Its  a  clever  combination  of  the 
great  taste  of  Schnapps  with  the 
luscious  flavour  of  peaches. 

Its  great  straight  or  all  mixed  up. 
For  instance.you  can  easily  mske 
a  cold  Fuzzy  Navel. 

Just  pour  2  ounces  of  Hiram 
Walker  Peach  Schnapps  over  ice  and 
add  orange  juice  to  taste. 

Or  how  about  the  chilling 
experience  of  a  Peaches  and  Cream 
That's  IVi  ounces  of  Hiram 
Walker  Peach  Schnapps  over  ice 
and  top  it  with  milk  or  light  cream 
Anyway  you  like  it,  our  new 
Peach  Schnapps  has  a  cool, 
crisp,  peachy  taste. 

And  ideas  like  these  don't 
just  grow  on  trees. 

NewHiiaiB\\^lker 
Peach  Schnapps. 

Taste  the  Difference. 


For  some  peachv 
fccipe  idcab 
wtile  Hiram  Walker 
Schnapps. 
RO.  Bo\  2343. 
Llepartmcnt  R 
Brampion.  Oniano 
LoT  m 


Dessign  Assistants  Wanted 
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Stella  Essoudry,  Commerce  II 

As  far  as  activities  go,  I  thrak  they  give 
you  a  pretty  good  deal  for  your  money. 
Rooster's  and  Oliver's  are  worth-while  in- 
vestments. More  funding  should  be  given  o 
the  clubs  and  societies  so  that  they  could 
undertake  more  activities  and  therefore  get 
more  students  involved. 
Mike  Bradley,  Arts  III 

I'm  pretty  impressed  with  the  range  ot 
services  I  get  for  my  money  CKCU  is  a  very 
impressive  operation  for  a  college  radio 
station.  It  is  funded  partly  by  CUSA.  You 
got  to  wonder  about  some  of  their  spending 
though.  $900.00  for  Jello  during  Onenta- 
tion  seems  like  a  little  bit  much. 


THE  BIKE  STOP 

WE 

sharpen  skates 
repair  skate  blades 
AND  WHATS  MORE  WE 
offer  winter  storage/tune-up 
prepare  you  for  falUwinter  riding 

FINALLY  WE 

are  grateful  for  your  patronage 

Watch  for  Christmas  specials 
1144  Bank  •  232-2141 


Start  your 
financial  empire 
now. 


Join  Student  Housing  Corporation 
as  a  resident  owner-operator  of  a 
student  residence  house. 

:i  No  down  payment 

i  Positive  cash  flow 

Capital  Gains 


Call  233-0664 


D  and  K 
Word  Processing 

is  offering  a  special  for 
Carleton  students  for  the 
months  of  November  and 
December 

$2  per  page 
per  type-written  copy 

$15  per  hour 
for  hand-written  work 

Phone  Darlene  Pilon 
238-3597 
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Trading  in  Pici<ets  for  Briefcase 


The  New  Disarmament  Professional 


'There  is  still  a  need  for 
volunteer  people  who  are  working 
from  the  heart...  but  working  at 
the  national  level,  our  credibility 
is  on  the  line." 
-John  Wilkinson 


SDA  2000  an-ived  without  fanfare  on 
Canada's  doorstep  early  last  year. 
The  U.S.  government  was  invit- 
ing Canada  to  participate  in  a  long-range 
continental  defence  study  called  Strategic 
Defense  Architecture  2000. 

SDA  2000  proposed  the  integration  of 
the  Canada-U.S.  North  American  Aero- 
space Defence  Command  (NORAD)  with 
the  U.S.  anti-missile  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  ("Star  Wars")  and  anti-satellite 
weapons. 

At  the  time,  Bill  Robinson  was  work- 
ing for  Operation  Dismantle  as  a  re- 
searcher. He  had  first  stumbled  onto  SDA 
2000  in  a  passing  reference  in  Aviatioti 
Week  magazine  in  1984,  and  began  trac- 
ing its  significance  through  records  of 
congressional  testimony  in  the  United 
States. 

Despite  Canada's  equivocating  about 
official  participation  in  Star  Wars,  the 
Departments  of  National  Defense,  Exter- 
nal Affairs  and  the  Standing  Committee 
on  External  Affairs  and  National  Defense 
(SCEAND)  enthusiastically  endorsed 
SDA  2000,  but  "it  was  a  nightmare  as  far 
as  the  peace  movement  was  concerned," 
says  Robinson. 

Nonetheless,  Operation  Dismantle  had 
armed  itself  with  enough  research  to 
make  a  presentation  to  SCEAND  in  the 
fall  of  1985,  explaining  what  they  saw 
as  a  dangerous  integration  of  Canada's 
national  defense  with  Star  Wars. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  U.S.  completed 
its  SDA  2000  study,  without  Canada's 
involvement. 

"The  only  explanation  for  why  they 
declined  to  participate,"  says  Robinson, 
after  the  endorsement  of  DND,  DEA  and 
SCEAND,  "was,  the  peace  movement 
had  started  to  complain  about  this  thing 
and  gone  in  and  gotten  congressional 
testimony  about  what  this  was  all  about. 

"It  wasn't  demonstrations  by  the  peace 
movement  that  stopped  Canadian  par- 
ticipation. It  was  the  research  work  done 
ahead  of  time  to  pre-empt  the  issue." 

Robinson  is  just  one  of  a  growing  body 
of  people  who  have  become  perhaps  the 
peace  movement's  biggest  asset-profes- 
sional peace  activists. 

Robinson  is  now  a  research  associate 
for  Project  Ploughshares  in  its  Waterloo 
head  office.  Having  worked  for  the  coun- 
try's two  biggest  peace  groups.  "I  feel 
like  I'm  the  first  careerist  in  the  peace 


movement,"  he  laughs. 

Ploughshares'  researcli 
from  two  to  five  in  the  pa 
reflects  what  Robinson  a 
appreciation  for  the  impat 
mand  of  the  facts  can  \\m 
and  the  public. 

John  Wilkinson  is  aiiis 
peace  activist.  He  is  exec 
of  Operation  Dismantle,  j 
biggest  difference  betwei 
movenrent  of  today  and  o 
is  its  professionalism. 

Even  further  back,  he 
Fort  Myers.  Florida,  in  1 
height  of  U.S.  involvemei 
War. 

"In  Florida  in  '68,  the! 
ing  out  against  the  war.  I 
have  the  radicalism  that: 
in  northern  states.  I  don'l 
anti-war  movement  in  Flo 
exception.  But  I  was  also! 
nut  who  knew  who  won  t 

As  a  landed  immigrant 
he  couldn't  vote  against  tl 
was  eligible  to  be  drafted. 

"When  I  realized  whal 


f.  I 
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and  friends  of  mine  were  being  drat- 
ted," he  says,  he  packed  his  bags  and 
came  back  to  his  native  Ottawa- 
It  was  the  beginning  of  Wilkinson's 
potiticization.  But  things  have  changed 
since  then.  Wilkinson  now  directs  an  or- 
ganization with  a  budget  of 
$400,000  and  a  full-time  staff  of  eight 
including  Wilkinson,  who  is  a  political 
scientist,  a  researcher  with  a  law  degree, 
and  another  with  a  master's  degree  in 
international  affairs. 

Certainly  the  peace  movement  has  toned 
down.  In  1983.  NATO's  decision  to 
deploy  nuclear  missiles  in  western  Europe 
and  the  accompanying  Soviet  walkout 
from  Geneva  ignited  the  biggest  peace 
demonstrations  in  Canadian  history. 

But  last  week,  a  disarmament  rally 
sponsored  by  Operation  Dismantle  on 
Parliament  Hill  attracted  just  a  few  hun- 
dred participants,  far  short  of  the  sev- 
eral thousand  organizers  had  hoped  for. 

In  the  folk  protest  music  of  Terry 
McCleish  and  Travel  for  Gravel  ringing 
out  from  the  band's  amplifiers  on  the 
steps  leading  to  the  Peace  Tower,  there's 
something  reminiscent  <>f  the  gi-assroots 


what  it  doesn't  want.  It  has  to  come  up  with  something 


demonstrations  of  the  1960s  and  early 
1980s. 

But  people  like  Wilkinson  are  showing 
a  side  to  the  peace  movement  that  ap- 
pears to  better  understand  political  reali- 
ties. The  protesters  refer  to  things  like 
"multilateral  verification,"  "comprehensive 
test  ban,"  and  "threshold  moratorium!' 

"There  is  still  a  need  for  volunteer 
people  who  are  working  from  the  heart," 
explains  Wilkinson,  "but  in  terms  of  work- 
ing at  the  national  level  or  within  a 
large  group, ...  our  credibility  is  on  the 
line!' 

In  the  past,  the  peace  movement  has 
been  predominantly  negative  in  its  tlimst, 
says  Wilkinson.  "In  '83,  we  said  'no'  to  the 
cruise  missile.  We  didn't  say  what  we 
wanted"  instead.  "If  we  want  to  be  able  to 
speak  to  these  people  that  live  in  that 
building"—  he  gestures  towards  the  Par- 
liament Buildings  —"we  have  to  be 
able  to  say,  'no,  we  don't  want  it,  and 
here's  what  we  can  do  about  it'.-What 
do  we  do  with  the  people  in  the  jobs  that 
are  involved  with  building  weapons? 
We  have  to  be  able  to  come  up  with  a  plan 
for  them,  and  we're  working  on  it!' 

From  the  government's  point  of  view 
as  well,  relations  with  the  peace  move- 
ment seem  to  be  improving. 

"We're  not  talking  with  megaphones." 
says  Neil  Reeder,  public  affairs  officer 
for  DEA's  disarmament  division.  The  emo- 
tionalism of  a  few  years  ago  has  given 
way  to  "a  much  more  reasoned  approach!' 

Reeder  credits  this  mostly  to  an 
improved  climate  internationally  for  disar- 
mament, in  the  wake  of  the  Stockholm 
east-west  security  accord  on  troop  move- 
ments, and  the  Reykja\'ik  summit. 

Still,  having  dealt  with  delegations  from 
a  wide  spectrum  of  groups  concerned 
with  arms  and  security  for  several  years 
now,  Reeder  does  note  a  welcome  change 
in  the  tactics  of  the  peace  activists.  For 
instance,  with  Star  Wars,  he  says,  "their 
approach  was  much  more  serious."  taking 
their  arguments  to  the  Pariiamentary 
committee  set  up  to  look  at  the  question. 

But  Reeder  also  points  proudly  to  steps 
the  gt)vernment  has  taken  to  improve 
dialogue  with  the  peace  movement.  In 
particular,  he  refers  to  the  Consultative 
Group  on  Disarmament  and  Arms  Con- 
trol, a  group  of  60  representatives  of 
non-governmental  organizations,  academ- 
ics and  concerned  individuals. 

The  group  is  chaired  by  Canada's  dis- 
armament ambasssador,  former  Tory 
MP  Douglas  Roche.  It  was  set  up  in  1979, 
and  it  meets  at  least  once  a  year  so  that 
Canadians  can  send  their  concerns  about 
disarmament  through  Roche  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

But  despite  the  participation  of  key 
figures  like  Canadian  representatives  of 
the  Geneva  disarmament  conference,  the 
Stockholm  security  conference,  and  the 
Vienna  forces  reduction  conference,  the 
impact  of  the  group  on  foreign  policy  is 
hard  to  see. 

A  list  of  21  suggestions  commg  out  of 
last  fall's  meeting  was  met  either  with 
explanations  as  to  why  the  government 
couldn't  follow  them,  or  assurances  that 
it  already  had. 

But  Reeder  explains  the  government 
has  to  play  a  delicate  balancing  act. 


Reeder.  The  emotionalism  of     peace  movement  three  years  ago  hu  given  way  to  a  more  teuoned, 

serious  approach   


between  the  doves  of  the  peace  movment, 
like  Dismantle  and  Ploughshares,  and 
the  hawks,  like  die  Royal  Canadian  Legion. 

Besides,  the  group  isn't  a  recommenda- 
tion-making body,  he  says,  but  simply 
"part  of  the  process  of  dialogue  between 
opinion-makers,  politicians,  and  the 
public." 

Canada  is  doing  more  than  most  of  its 
allies  in  supporting  the  public  disarma- 
ment movement,  Reeder  adds.  "We're  one 
of  the  few  countries  to  have  a  disarma- 
ment ambassador!' 

DEA  also  created  the  Disarmament 
Fund  in  1979  to  finance  private  sector 
peace  efforts.  In  1984-85.  it  paid  out 
$753,000  in  contributions,  grants  and 
contracts,  such  as  $1,700  to  Carleton  for  a 
disannament  speakers'  program  in  the 
technology,  society  and  environment  stud- 
ies program. 

While  acknowledging  the  increased 
professionalism  of  the  peace  movement, 
Reeder  still  doesn't  see  a  change  in  their 
outlook.  The  research  they  do,  though 
impressive,  is  "mostly  to  promote  their 
own  views!' 

And  they  haven't  lost  their  "obsession 
with  the  nuclear  threat."  a  focus  Reeder 
finds  a  bit  narrow.  "Granted  the  nuclear 
threat  is  too  horrible  to  imagine.  But  in 


many  developing  countnes,  there  is  very 
serious  conventional  war  which  is 
wreaking  real  havoc.  You  don't  see  people 
in  the  streets  saying,  'let's  get  the  Iranians 
and  fraquis  to  stop  fighting.'  or  'let's  get  j 
the  Soviets  out  of  Afghanistan!  And  !| 
that's  a  tragedy,  because  that's  where  the  ' 
money's  being  spent!' 

But  the  streets  are  becoming  a  less 
popular  place  for  the  peace  movement 
to  make  its  points,  preferring  instead  to 
appear  before  Parliamentary  committees 
or  mail  detailed  briefs  to  bureaucrats. 

Robinson,  a  former  militia  man  who 
doesn't  see  a  contradiciton  in  belonging 
to  the  armed  forces  and  working  for  the 
peace  movement,  says  he  was  "never 
much  of  a  demonstrator,  but  I  participated 
because  I  felt  I  should  make  a  statement!' 

"Demonstrations  are  important,"  he 
concedes.  And  research  is  only  as  effec- 
tive as  the  relevance  it  has  to  the  general 
public. 

"But  it  always  annoyed  me  how  the 
media  and  the  government  judged  the 
(peace)  movement  on  how  many  people  it 
turned  out  into  the  streets.  The  Cana- 
dian Chamber  of  Commerce  doesn't  have 
to  turn  a  million  people  out  into  the 
streets  to  have  the  government  listen  to  its 
opinions!"  □ 
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SPORTS 


Brown  leads  Ravens  to  sweet  revenge 

hv  Fred  Rinne  i^k  ^  


by  Fred  Rinne 

When  the  first  half  of  Saturday's  0-QIFC 
semi  final  game  against  Ottawa  was  over,  it 
didn't  look  like  the  Ravens  were  going  to 
avenge  their  Panda  game  loss  to  the  Gee-Gees. 

In  fact,  things  looked  downright  pa- 
thetic and  it  seemed  that  Ottawa  was  des- 
tined to  upset  the  favored  Ravens  once 
again. 

But  fortunately  for  Carleton.  history  didn't 
repeat  itself. 

As  they  have  done  all  year,  the  Ravens 
caught  fire  in  the  second  half  and  used  the 
outstanding  running  game  .of  Mark  Brown 
;in(l  Mark  Skidmore  to  erase  an  11-point 
leiid  and  roll  over  the  Gee-Gees  31-15. 

The  win  means  Carleton's  football  sea- 
son continues  for  another  week.  This  Satur- 
d.iy  they  host  Bishop's,  who  defeated  Queen's 
:i:M9.  in  the  0-QIFC  championship  game. 
Ciirleton  defeated  the  Gaiters  53-22  on 
Thanksgiving  weekend. 

The  game's  first  quarter  began  in  a 
familiar  manner  as  the  Ravens  offense  got 
off  to  a  shakey  start  with  little  ball  move- 
ment and  minimal  execution. 

This  allowed  the  Gee-Gees  to  jump  into 
a  14-3  lead  as  Dave  Waterhouse  scampered 
77  yards  down  the  sideline  for  a  touchdown 
and  Cam  Baird  added  a  pair  of  field  goals 
and  a  single. 

Things  got  even  worse  when  starting 
quarterback  Steve  Fretwell  was  forced  out 
of  the  game  with  a  concussion.  With  five- 
year  veteran  Cam  Collins  not  dressed,  Don 
Gerry  was  left  as  the  only  healthy  quarterback. 

He  responded  to  the  situation  by  driving 
the  Ravens  down  the  field  late  in  the  first 
half  and  carrying  the  ball  over  from  the 
one-yard  line  to  make  the  score  14-10  at 
halftime. 

Gerry  played  extensively  in  the  pre- 
season game  against  Saskatchewan  but  had 
seen  little  action  during  the  regular  season. 
However  he  had  been  active  in  the  play 
calling  with  head  coach  Ace  Powell. 

The  second  half  was  completely  domi- 
nated by  the  Ravens  as  Brown  and  Skidmore 
put  on  a  rushing  display  that  would  impress 
any  coach,  college  or  professional.  The  two 
backs  ran  the  ball  at  an  almost  unbelievable 
rate  as  Brown  ended  up  with  214  yards  (a 
season  high)  and  Skidmore  130  (his  best 
performance  of  1986).  ^ 

After  picking  up  a  fumble  at  their  own 
1 1-yard  line.  Geny  marched  the  Ravens  99 
yards  and  capped  the  drive  with  reserve 
running  back  Clark  Oliver  bashing  over 
from  the  one  on  the  third  down.  That  put 
the  Ravens  ahead  for  good. 

Then  it  became  the  Brown  show.  In  the 
fourth  quarter,  the  shifty  tailback  put  on  one 
of  the  best  displays  of  how  to  break  tackles 
since  the  California- Stanford  game  (remem- 
ber how  the  band  came  on  the  field  before 
the  game  was  over?). 

Brown  busted  one  for  43  yards  and 
broke  at  least  five  tackles  as  he  bobbed  and 
weaved  through  the  frustrated  Gee-Gee 
defence. 

The  Raven  defence  assumed  its  "bend 
not  break"  mode  for  the  last  quarter  as  they 
allowed  only  short  gains  for  the  Ottawa 
offense  as  the  time  on  the  clock  ran  out. 

When  Brion  Fahey  intercepted  a  Baird 
pass  in  the  dying  minutes,  a  chance  for  a 
second  Ottawa  upset  was  history. 

Gee-Gees  head  coach  Jim  Daley  told 
reporters  after  the  game  that  it  turned  into 
"The  Mark  Brown  Show."  End  of  interview. 

But  Gerry  and  Skidmore  also  played  a 
"lajor  role  in  the  game. 

"It  felt  really  good,"  said  Skidmore  of  his 
130  yards.  "I  had  a  great  game,  Mark  had  a 
great  day  and  the  offensive  line  made  all  the 
blocks  so  it  worked  out  really  well." 

Gerry  said  he  was  confident  he  could  do 
[he  job. 


d  die  O-QffC  ptaycf  of  the  year  on  Monday,  mshed  for  214  yards  in  the  Ravens  31-IS  win  over  Otawa. 


"Well  I'm  not  sure  what  Steve's  injury  is, 
but  I  would  expect  him  to  be  back  for  next 
week,"  he  said.  "I  just  did  my  best  coming  in 
and  tried  to  execute  as  best  I  could.  It's  not 
that  hard  when  you  have  Brown  and  Skidmore 
in  your  backfield!' 

The  defensive  secondary  seemed  to  be 
a  little  more  intense  than  usual  and  when 


asked  if  they  had  gone  out  to  atone  for  the 
Panda  game,  Mustafa  Ali  replied  "you  know 
we  did!' 

Powell  said  the  upcoming  final  against 
Bishop's  will  be  an  interesting  one  as  Bish- 
op's will  be  out  to  avenge  their  only  loss  of 
the  year. 

Perhaps  the  best  analysis  of  the  Raven- 


Gee-Gees  game  was  offered  by  TSN  com- 
mentator Michael  Landsburg.  He  said  Brown 
is  perhaps  the  best  back  and  most  exciting 
player  in  the  nation. 

"The  Ravens  have  a  real  good  chance  at 
things  while  Brown  is  at  his  peak.  As  long 
as  they  execute  and  the  running  game  is  on, 
I'll  doubt  they  be  beaten!'  □ 


MNT  'N'  RAVEt^ 


by  Grant  Campbell 

I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  the  hottest  new 
show  at  Carleton. 

It's  live,  cheap,  directed  and  produced 
by  Carieton  University  and  is  arguably  the 
most  entertaining  production  on  campus. 

It's  been  running  continually  since  the 
middle  of  September  and  the  show  starts 
every  Saturday  afternoon  at  Ipm. 

It's  called  the  Mark  Brown  Show,  a 
dramatic  affair  that  has  the  spectators  on 
the  edge  of  their  seats  in  the  early  part  of 
the  show,  but  sends  them  home  satisfied 
when  it  ends  around  4pm. 

The  show  started  in  the  middle  of  last 
year  and  after  a  surprisingly  successful 
showing  in  the  ratings,  was  renewed  this 
year. 

It's  the  best  move  Carleton  has  made  in  a 
long  while. 

This  year's  show  quickly  skyrocketed  to 
the  top  of  the  ratings  scale  with  audiences 
getting  larger  each  week. 

Why  last  Saturday,  over  2,900  people 
showed  up  to  attend  the  first  extra  perform- 
ance of  the  season.  But  now  the  Mark 
Brown  show  isn't  just  confined  to  the  playing 
fields  east  of  Kingston. 

The  Mark  Brown  Show  is  now  a  coast- 
to-coast  production  as  pay-TV  viewers  from 
Victoria  to  Bonavista  can  watch  the  drama 
unfold. 

In  every  episode.  Brown  is  the  star  but 
he  is  supported  by  an  impressive  supporting 
cast.  Mark  Skidmore  and  Don  Gerry  played 
big  parts  in  last  week's  show.  Some  weeks 
Steve  Fretwell.  Joe  Bamabe,  John  Hurley  or 
Mustafa  Ali  have  big  scenes  as  well. 

It's  something  like  Hill  Street  Blues- 
you  never  quite  know  who's  going  to  get  the 
big  parts  in  the  next  episode. 

Of  rniir^p  we're  talking  aboutth^ari^ 


ton  Ravens  1986  football  team,  a  team 
which  could  conceivably  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  school's  history. 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  the  Ravens 
have  advanced  to  the  Ontario-Quebec  Inter- 
collegiate Football  Conference  champion- 
ship final.  This  year  it  comes  after  whipping 
Ottawa  31-15  last  Saturday  at  Raven  Field. 

It  was  a  performance  that  spectators 
have  come  to  expect.  You  know,  start  slowly, 
wake  up,  then  bury  the  other  guys? 

That's  about  how  it  can  be  summed  up. 

In  almost  every  game  this  year,  the 
Ravens  have  been  behind  and  have  turned 
things  on  in  the  second  half  to  win.  Except 
on  one  occasion  three  weeks  ago.  when  they 
failed  to  come  back  all  the  way  and  lost  by  a 
point  to  Ottawa  in  the  Panda  game. 

Last  Saturday,  though,  the  fans  were  a 
bit  more  worried  than  usual. 

Things  started  in  the  same  ominous 
fashion.  Before  you  could  say  Bishop's,  the 
Gee-Gees  had  jumped  into  a  14-3  lead  and 
the  scenario  seemed  to  be  repeating  itself. 

Ottawa  running  back  Dave  Waterhouse 
busted  one  for  77  yards.  He's  the  same  guy 
who  went  87  yards  late  in  the  Panda  game 
and  it  was  starting  to  become  obvious  this 
guy  saves  his  best  for  the  Carleton  games. 

But  then  the  Mark  Brown  show  hit  the 

air. 

The  little  tailback  (okay,  he's  only  5'9" 
but  do  you  think  you  could  tackle  him?) 
seemed  rather  inconspicous  in  the  first  quar- 
ter but  once  he  finally  got  his  hands  on  the 
ball,  he  was  off  and  rolling. 

And  he  kept  on  rolling  right  over  the 
Ottawa  defence,  who  are  probably  starting 
to  see  a  white  number  20  in  their  sleep. 

But  he  didn't  do  it  by  himself.  A  group  of 
guys  named  McKerrow,  Donnelly,  Wilson, 
McCowell,  MacDonald  and  Baskerville  helped 
quite  a  bit.  An  offensive  line  doesn't  get  _ 


much  credit,  but  without  those  quys  and 
Skidmore  throwing  the  lead  block  coming 
out  of  the  backfield.  Brown  wouldn't  be  the 
star. 

The  show  likely  wouldn't  even  exist. 

But  it  does  and  with  the  "bend  not 
break"  defence,  this  Raven  team  could  con- 
tinue performing  until  late  November. 

But  first  comes  the  Gaiters,  a  team  the 
Ravens  ate  on  Thanksgiving  weekend. 

The  chances  are  Carieton  won't  rack  up 
50  points  against  them  again,  but  they 
should  win  by  at  least  10. 

But  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  slimmer 
winning  margin,  there  is  something  that 
worries  me.  These  slow  starts. 

There's  a  saying  that  if  you  live  by  the 
sword,  you  die  by  it.  Maybe  it's  a  ploy  to 
keep  the  fans  around  until  the  end  of  the 
game.  I  know  that  in  my  section  at  the 
40-yard  line,  the  fans  were  extremely  quiet 
(very  few  chants,  obscene  or  otherwise). 

But  when  the  running  game  started  to 
work  late  in  the  first  half  and  into  the  second 
half,  the  chants  of  "Brown  is  God",  among 
other  things,  could  be  easily  heard. 

Everybody  was  in  a  party  mood,  stand- 
ing in  their  seats  or  jamming  the  aisles  so 
full  that  it  took  15  minutes  to  make  it  to  the 
portable  facilities.  Nobody  really  cared  if  it 
was  raining  or  that  they  would  probably 
wake  up  with  colds  the  next  morning. 

It  was  the  winning  Ravens'  show  and 
that's  all  that  mattered. 

And  imagine  if  the  show  goes  on  the 
road  for  a  special  episode.  Toronto  (in  late 
November),  for  example.  Now  wouldn't  that 
smash  all  the  previous  Carieton  ratings! 

So  the  partying  production  continues 
again  this  Saturday  Same  time.  Same  place. 
Will  it  be  another  slow-building  cliffhanger 
or  will  the  issue  be  decided  in  the  first  few 
minutes?   9. 
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Soccer  kicks  into  finals 


The  Ravens'  2-1  viaory  over  last  year's  champions,  burenlun.. 
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by  Cynthia  Kent 

The  soccer  Ravens  are  on  their  way  to 
the  Ontario  finals.  Again, 

The  Carleton  team  advanced  to  the  final 
four  in  the  province  for  the  fifth  consecutive 
year  with  a  2-1  win  over  Laurentian  Voya- 
geurs  Sunday  on  Raven  Field. 

The  provincial  championship  tournament 
will  take  place  this  weekend  in  Hamilton 
with  the  Ravens  meeting  the  Wilfrid  Laurier 
Golden  Hawks.  The  other  semi-final  game 
is  between  McMaster  and  the  winner  of  the 
Queen's-Toronto  game  this  Friday. 

Sunday's  game  got  off  to  a  fast  start  with 
Carleton  coming  inches  from  scoring  sev- 
eral times  early  in  the  game.  One  shot  even 
hit  inside  Laurentian's  goal  post,  but  nei- 
ther team  could  get  a  goal  in  the  first  half. 

The  Ravens  finally  broke  the  deadlock 
early  in  the  second  half  when  Ian  Martin 
put  one  away. 

Allan  Mac  Vicar  added  another  goal  min- 
utes later.  John  Roumeiis  crossed  the  ball 
over  to  Mac  Vicar,  who  headed  it  in  for  the 
insurance  goal. 

Laurentian  came  back  quickly  with  a 
goal  on  a  direct  kick  awarded  after  the 
Ravens  were  called  for  a  hand  ball. 

The  Voyageurs  came  close  to  tying  the 
game  late  in  the  second  half  when  they  put 
one  behind  Raven  keeper  Jim  Armstrong 
but  the  play  was  called  offside  and  the  goal 
was  disallowed. 

Martin,  the  Ravens'  team  captain,  was 
impressed  with  his  team's  second  win  over 
Laurentian  in  as  many  weeks. 

"This  is  probably  the  best  performance 
we've  had  as  a  team,"  he  said.  "The  first 
half  was  perfect  but  the  second  half  was  a 
lot  of  hard  work  against  the  wind" 

The  victory  was  especially  satisfying 
for  Carleton.  Laurentian  has  foiled  the  Ra- 
vens' championship  hopes  several  times  in 
the  past. 


..means  diey  will  travel  to  Hamilton  this  weekend... 


Last  year  they  defeated  Carleton  for  the 
provincial  championship  in  double  over 
time.  In  1983,  they  defeated  the  Ravens  in 
the  final  again  in  a  game  decided  on  penalty 
kicks. 

The  game  against  Wilfrid  Laurier  will 
feature  a  team  that  finished  in  a  tie  for  first 
place  (10-2-2)  with  McMaster  in  the  west- 
ern division. 

The  Hawks  boast  a  good  scoring  team 
led  by  rookie  Roy  Abrahams,  who's  scored 
15  goals  in  14  games.  They  also  have  Kevin 
Adams,  the  province's  leading  goal  scorer 
last  year.  □ 


..tophytntheprovwaailinafc. 


Lacrosse  loses  provincial  championship 


by  Grant  Campbell 

The  Carleton  lacrosse  team  was  simply 
too  tired  to  win. 

The  team  was  forced  to  play  back-to- 
back  games  last  Sunday  at  the  provincial 
lacrosse  championships  in  London  and  it 
cost  them  in  tlie  final. 

Carleton  lost  the  championship  game  to 
Brock  13-7. 

"Brock  was  definitely  the  best  team  we 
played  at  the  tournament,  but  if  we  had 
been  well-rested,  I  think  we  could  have 
beaten  them,"  said  head  coach  Greg  Kent. 

After  losing  their  first  game  by  one, 
13-12  to  McMaster,  Carleton  was  forced  to 
play  arch  rival  Queen's  in  their  second  game. 

And  this  is  where  things  got  complicated. 

To  advance  to  the  final,  the  team  had  to 
score  more  total  goals  than  McMaster  and 
defeat  Queen's  by  at  least  two  goals. 

Carleton  was  leading  Queen's  5-1  when 
the  game  was  called  late  Saturday  after- 
noon because  of  darkness.  They  resumed 
the  game  the  next  day  and  Carleton  hung  on 
to  win  8-7.  That  was  good  enough  to  elimi- 
nate McMaster  from  contention  but  they 
were  tied  in  total  goals  with  Queens. 

The  two  teams  then  played  an  overtime, 
which  Carleton  won  2-1  and  gave  them  the 
right  to  play  Brock  in  the  championship, 
which  began  almost  immediately  after  the 
overtime  game. 

Carleton  just  didn't  have  any  zip  left  in 
its  game  by  that  point. 

Late  in  the  first  half,  the  team  received  a 
crippling  blow  when  Jay  Bidal,  one  of  the 
team's  best  goal  scorers,  went  down  with  a 
knee  injury. 

His  absence  severely  hurt  the  team  in 
the  second  half,  in  which  Brock  pulled  away 
after  the  two  teams  were  tied  at  4  going  into 
the  intermission. 

Doug  Taylor  scored  four  goals  for  Carle- 
ton in  the  final  game  with  Kent  adding  a 
pair  and  Scott  Reed  kicking  in  one. 

Kent  said  his  team  was  "really  up"  for 
the  game  against  Queen's  and  believed  if 
they  had  finished  that  game  on  Saturday, 
they  could  have  beaten  Brock  the  next  day. 

Bidal  scored  three  goals  in  regulation 
time  against  Queen's  with  singles  going  to 


TYk  Carieton  lacrosse  dub  log  13-7  to  Bfwk  in  the  provincial  >inill«  wwltend  at  Wattm. 


Phil  Baluk.  Reed,  Kent,  Taylor  and  Mark 
Goudie. 

In  the  overtime  period,  Bidal  and  Taylor 
popped  in  goals. 

Reed  scored  five  times  in  the  13-12  loss 
to  McMaster  with  Bidal  scoring  a  hat  trick 


and  singles  going  to  Kent,  Taylor,  Goudie. 
and  Gerry  Gagnier. 

Kent  said  the  teams  that  were  compet- 
ing from  the  western  division  {McMaster. 
Brock  and  Western)  were  much  better  com- 
petition than  the  Carieton  club  had  seen  in 


its  play  in  the  eastern  division. 

Brock  finished  with  a  perfect  3-0  record, 
while  Carieton  was  1-2.  McMaster  and 
Queen's  were  both  1-1  and  the  host  Western 
team  was  winless  in  two  games.  □ 


Bball  Robins  lose  all  at  own  tournament 


by  Carol  Phillips 

Pre-season  basketball  tournaments  are 
held  so  teams  can  show  what  they've  got,  or 
in  the  case  of  the  Carieton  Robins,  what 
they  haven't  got. 

While  Bishop's  and  Lakehead  Univer- 
sity were  powering  their  way  to  the  final  of 
the  Carieton  Invitational  women's  basket- 
ball tournament  last  weekend,  the  Robins 
struggled  against  teams  with  greater  size, 
speed  and  experience. 

In  the  tournament  final  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, Bishop's  outplayed  Lakehead  in  the 
second  half  to  beat  the  Nor'Westers  67-50. 

In  the  first  half,  Lakehead  came  from 
behind  to  tie  the  game  at  29  and  it  looked  as 
though  they  would  carry  the  momentum 
into  the  second.  Led  by  the  defence  and 
shooting  of  tournament  all-star  Julia  Scott, 
Lakehead  pulled  in  front  36-33.  But  Bish- 
op's began  making  their  shots  and  Lake- 
head  began  missing.  Within  a  seven-minute 
interval.  Bishop's  outscored  Lakehead  22-3. 

High  scorers  for  the  game  were  Lake- 
head's  Scott  with  25  points  and  Bishop's 
Judy  Long  with  21. 

Long,  the  team's  starting  centre,  was 
voted  the  tournament's  most  valuable  player. 

Eariier  on  Sunday,  the  Robins  lost  their 
third  game  of  the  tournament.  53-46  to 
Ryerson.   


"We  finally  saw  some  results  for  what 
we  were  trying  to  do."  said  an  exasperated 
Ken  Stunell,  the  Robins'  head  coach. 

There  are  10  first-year  players  on  the 
team  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  two  veter- 
ans, fonvard  Irene  Jai'oszuk  and  guard  Wendy 
Adams  are  out  with  injuries. 

It  was  the  Robins'  best  game.  Friday 
night,  Carieton  lost  to  McMaster  81-48  and 
the  next  day  they  dropped  an  83-39  deci- 
sion to  Waterioo.  After  the  McMaster  game, 
Stunell  said  his  team  had  been  "outgunned, 
outclassed  and  outmanoeuvered!' 

The  Robins  had  problems  moving  the 
ball  up  the  court,  either  because  of  an 
aggressive  defence  or  because  of  simply 
bad  dribbling.  The  major  reason  for  this 
appears  to  be  Carieton's  lack  of  experience. 

There  are  10  first-year  players  on  the 
team  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  two  veter- 
ans, foi-ward  Iren  Jaroszuk  and  guard  Wendy 
Adams,  are  out  with  injuries.  Jaroszuk  dam- 
aged ligaments  in  her  ankle  and  Stunell 
expects  her  to  be  back  by  Christmas.  But 
the  news  isn't  as  good  for  Adams,  who  had 
knee  surgery  and  is  tost  for  the  season. 

So  the  rookies  have  been  called  upon  to 
shoulder  most  of  the  responsibility.  Three 
third-year  players,  forwards  Tish  Anderson 
and  Katie  Jarrett  and  guard  Janet  Podleski, 
are  the  team  leaders. 

Stunell  said  he  thinks  it  is  good  that 


everyone  gets  playing  time  but  he  thinks 
the  rookies  are  shocked  by  the  intensity  of 
university  basketball. 

"The  points  (guards)  haven't  taken  charge 
yet  and  shooting  isn't  as  good  as  it  ought  to 
be.  But  defensively,  I  can't  complain.  They 
scrap  right  until  the  dying  seconds." 

Stunell  added  the  guards  need  more 
confidence  and  will  have  to  "toughen  up"  to 
the  university  level  . 

The  most  promising  newcomer  is  for- 
ward Sheila  Kaeslin  from  St.  Lambert, 
Quebec.  She  was  the  Robins'  high  scorer  in 
the  McMaster  game  with  18  points  and  she 
picked  up  16  against  Ryerson. 

Kaeslin  and  Anderson,  the  Robins'  MVP 
last  year,  will  probably  provide  most  of  the 
scoring. 

The  second  problem  is  one  they  strug- 
gled with  last  year,  lack  of  size. 

Centre  Linda  Bums  is  the  tallest  Robin 
at  5'ir.  After  that,  height  on  the  team 
ranges  all  the  way  down  to  5'4"  for  guards 
Karrie  Ann  Kaszczuk  and  Podleski. 

Compared  to  the  tournament  champi- 
ons. Bishop's  (who  the  Robins  will  play 
during  the  regular  season ),  Carleton  doesn't 
fare  too  well.  Bishop's  shortest  player  is 
5'6"  and  they  have  six  players  who  are  6'  or 
taller. 

Stunell  is  painfully  aware  of  the  problem. 
"We're  so  small,  it's  embarrassing."  he 


said.  "And  we  only  have  average  speed." 

"We  need  height  pretty  bad.  It's  going  to 
be  a  tough  season  with  no  one  to  take 
charge  on  the  boards." 

Stunell  attributes  the  problem  to  a  bad 
recruiting  year. 

He  said  the  coaches  actively  tried  to 
recruit  only  the  minimum  of  those  they 
actually  wanted,  adding  that  they  went 
"zero  for  seven"  on  all  the  big  players  they 
wanted. 

But  the  coach  did  say  the  team  got  some 
good  perimeter  players  with  good  shooting 
and  ball-handling  skills. 

He  said  he  is  pleased  with  the  team's 
morale,  calling  them  a  "well-knit  group  of 
kids." 

"It's  very  easy  to  get  down  on  yourself 
and  get  defensive,"  he  said. 

Teams  entered  in  the  tournament  this 
year  were  Brock,  Bishop's,  Lakehead, 
McMaster.  Ottawa.  Waterioo  and  Ryerson. 

In  the  consolation  final.  Waterloo  de- 
feated Ottawa  47-40.  The  tournament  all- 
star  team  was  comprised  of  Bishop's  guards 
Katie  Marriott  and  Cindy  LaCroix.  Lake- 
head  centre  Leslie  Edwards  and  guard 
Julia  Scott  and  Waterioo  centre  Corinna 
Lueg.  □ 
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The  Charlatan 

is  looking  for 

design  and  layout  people. 

Honoraria  will  be  based  on  experience. 

Run  to  Room  531  Unicentre 

and  ask  for  Lynn  or  Tina,  or  call 

564-2880 

Time  is  limited,  so  hurry  before 

the  opportunity  passes  you  by.'.. 

WHEN  YOU'RE  A  SOMEBODY 

A  play  by  LUIGI  PIRANDELLO 

Alumni  Theatre 
8  pm      November  12,  13,  14,  15 
Admission  $5.00 
Students  and  Seniors  $4.00 

A  FINE  ARTS  COMMITTEE  PRODUCTION 


THE  CARLETON 
LIBERAL  CLUB 

presents 


General  Meeting 

Wed.  Nov.  12.  8:00  pm 
Presidents  Room 
Guast  Speaker: 
DOUG  FRITH 
Chairman  of  Federal  Caucus 
CASH  BAR! 


THUNDEROUS  ■ 
THURSDAY  ▼ 
Nov.  20,  5:00  pm 
Room  T.B.A. 
An  evening  of  myrth  and 
sunshine  with  your  favourite 
M.P.'s  and  Senators! 
CASH  BAR! 


Ravens  lose  in  Tip-off 


by  Chris  Johnson 

'Armie's'  troops  lost  to  St.  Francis  Xavier 
90-78  in  overtime  Saturday  night  at  the 
Ottawa  Tip-Off  basketball  tournament,  but 
they  showed  they  can  play  the  survival-of- 
the-fittest  game  with  one  of  the  nation's 
most  agressive  teams. 

Bullied  around  for  most  of  the  close  and 
high-spirited  game,  which  is  unusual  for 
this  early  in  the  season,  coach  Paul  "Armie" 
Armstrong's  underdog  Ravens  clawed  back 
to  tie  the  nationally-ranked  X-Men  in  regu- 
lation at  74,  before  losing  the  killer  instinct 
in  the  five-minute  overtime. 

"It  was  a  really  intense  game  out  there." 
said  Raven's  pistol-shot  guard  Paul  Lebreux, 
who  dipped  between  the  X-Men  defenders 
to  bank  home  the  tying  shot  with  five 
seconds  left  in  regulation.  "There  was  a  lot 
of  talking  and  cheap  stuff  going  on!' 

Several  fights  nearly  broke  out  on  the 
floor.  John  Anstess,  a  6'2"  guard  who  plays 
with  red-eyed  intensity,  nearly  scrapped 
with  6'8"  tank  Troy  Garner,  the  X-Men's 
leading  Axe-man. 

And  Carleton's  6'5"  Pat  "Blades"  Istead. 
known  for  his  elbow  swordsmanship,  al- 
most duelled  with  some  of  the  X-Men's 
heavier  artillery. 

"Carleton  showed  that  they  have  a  lot  of 
heart,"  said  X-Men  coach  Steve  Konchalski. 
Konchalski  has  been  Jack  Donoghue's  as- 
sistant coach  on  the  Canadian  National 
Teani  for  the  last  14  years. 

Konchalski  must  have  thought  the  offi- 
cials were  Ravens  alumni  dressed  up  as 
referees  for  Halloween,  as  the  casualty  list 
of  fouls  read  X-Men  33,  Ravens  22.  Five 
players  fouled  out,  and  several  others  were 
in  foul  trouble  most  of  the  game. 

The  Ravens,  especially  forward  Alex 
Overwijk,  frequently  drew  offensive  charges 
from  the  X-Men  ballhandlers,  exploding  to 
the  floor  like  bombs  in  a  minefield.  His  work 
knocked  the  guard  trio  of  Kyle  Gayle,  Wade 
Smith  and  Chris  Ross  to  the  bench  with 
early  foul  trouble. 

"That's  something  we  work  on  a  lot  on 
defence."  said  Armstrong.  "We  try  to  force 
teams  to  drive  to  the  baseline  and  then  get 
help  from  the  weak  side  to  draw  the  charge!' 

The  Ravens  hustled  to  a  44-38  half-time 


lead.  The  team's  traded  hoops  and  hollers 
until  the  X-Men  grabbed  their  first  lead  at 
59-58  with  8:31  left  in  the  game. 

Neither  team  could  open  up  a  big  lead 
and  missed  free  throws  by  St.  FX's  Mike 
Carson  gave  Carleton  24  seconds  to  tie  the 
game. 

With  the  Raven  bench  on  their  feet, 
Lebreux  missed  on  a  drive,  but  Istead 
recovered  the  loose  rebound  and  allowed 
Lebreux  to  redeem  himself  with  his  eight- 
foot,  game-tying  shot. 

With  five  seconds  left,  Gayle  dribbled 
past  three  Ravens,  but  his  five-foot  poten- 
tial game  winner  hit  the  front  of  the  rim  as 
the  buzzer  sounded. 

Gayle  quickly  made  up  for  his  missed 
shot,  making  several  steals  and  knife-ing 
his  way  into  the  land  for  five  points  as  the 
more  experienced  X-Men  surged  ahead. 
'As  soon  as  we  got  down  by  four,  we  started 
rushing  to  get  back  into  the  game,  and  that's 
where  we  lost  control,"  said  Anstess. 

Rookie  Raven  Mike  Mclnrue  scored  18 
points  before  fouling  out.  Lebreux  added 
15,  Anstess  13,  Istead  12  and  Overwijk 
with  eight,  who  also  set  up  many  baskets 
with  his  adept  passing. 

Gayle  led  the  X-Men  with  20  and  Gar- 
ner added  19  points. 

Armstrong  said  his  crew  called  a  team 
meeting  after  being  blown  out  by  Ottawa 
93-74  in  the  opening  game  Friday  night. 
The  larger  Gee-Gees  dominated  eariy.  lead- 
ing 52-25  at  halftime,  allowing  the  cos- 
tumed crowd  at  Ottawa's  Mon  Petit  Hall  to 
begin  its  Halloween  celebration  early. 

Lebreux  and  Anstess  scored  24  and  18 
for  Carleton. 

Ottawa  beat  McMaster  69-65  in  the 
final,  as  smooth  6'4"  Arthur  Kirkwood  was 
named  tournament  MVP.  Kirkwood  scored 
29  points  against  Carleton  and  26  against 
McMaster. 

Ottawa's  Dave  DeAveiro,  Mac's  Jasper 
Naus.  Gayle  and  Lebreux  joined  Kirkwood 
on  the  all-star  team. 

Although  they  lost  the  battle,  the  young 
Ravens  may  have  won  the  war.  "It  gives  us  a 
lot  of  confidence  to  stay  close  to  a  good  team 
like  that,"  said  Anstess. 

Said  Mclnrue,  "we  learned  how  to  play 
in  a  stressful  situation."  □ 


Waterpolo  enters  finals 


by  Melany  Hallam 

The  Carleton  Ravens  waterpolo  team 
finished  second  in  a  nine-team  Chalfenge 
Cup  tournament  held  in  Hamilton  last  week- 
end. 

Although  the  tournament  doesn't  count 
for  league  points,  the  second-place  finish 
does  give  a  good  indication  of  where  the 
team  stands,  said  head  coach  Brian  Goodwin. 

Carleton  got  off  to  a  slow  start  Friday  in 
its  first  game  against  the  host  McMaster 
team.  McMaster  easily  won,  12-3. 

"McMaster  was  tire  best  team  at  the 
tournament,"  said  Goodwin,  adding  that 
the  Carleton  team  "  didn't  play  very  well!' 

Goodwin  said  the  loss  could  partly  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  the  team  played  imme- 
diately after  arriving  in  Hamilton,  a  six- 
hour  drive. 

McMaster  was  the  only  team  that  de- 
feated Carleton  during  the  tournament. 

The  next  day.  Carleton  defeated  Queen's 
(7-4)  and  Western  (9-6). 

"The  whole  team  j)layed  very  well," 
Goodwin  said.  The  two  victories  advanced 
the  Ravens  to  the  tournament  finals.  The 
top  two  teams  in  the  two  divisions  both 
advanced.  In  the  Ravens'  division,  McMaster 
finished  in  first  place. 

Toronto,  York,  Waterloo,  Ottawa  and 
Royal  Military  College  comprised  the  teams 


in  the  other  division. 

In  its  first  playoff  game,  Carleton  played 
Waterloo  and  defeated  them  6-5.  That  meant 
a  return  match  with  McMaster  for  the  gold 
medal. 

The  host  team  jumped  into  a  quick  6-2 
lead  and  hung  on  for  a  9-3  win  when 
Goodwin  went  to  his  bench  and  put  in  some 
inexperienced  players. 

Waterloo  finished  in  third  with  Toronto, 
Ottawa,  Queen's,  York,  Western  and  RMC 
rounding  out  the  standings  in  that  order. 

"We  surprised  a  lot  of  people.  Everyone 
thought  that  Queen's  and  Ottawa  would  be 
the  strongest  from  our  division,"  Goodwin 
said. 

The  Ravens  played  in  the  Challenge 
Cup  widiout  veteran  Steve  Baird  and  Goodwin 
said  the  team  didn't  rely  on  only  a  few 
players.  "This  tournament  was  the  most 
rewarding.  It  shows  how  far  we've  come  in 
the  last  eight  or  nine  weeks." 

There  were  some  outstanding  players  in 
the  tournament.  John  Pankiw  •  won  the 
most  valuable  goaltender  award  for  the 
third  consecutive  year  and  Goodwin  had 
high  praise  for  Paul  Tymchuk,  Pat  McGuire 
and  Peter  Humphrey 

This  weekend  Carleton  plays  a  regular 
league  tournament  in  Kingston  and  the  last 
league  tournament  the  weekend  after  is  at 
Carleton.  □ 
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Singing  tiie  nortliern  Ontario  blues 


The  Queen  of  Kapuskasing 

York  Street  Theatre 

by  Christine  Meyer 

She'll  make  you  laugh,  but  she  sings 
the  blues.  Bonnie  Bradley  is  The 
Queen  of  Kapuskasing. 
An  accomplished  singer/ songwriter. 
Bradley  has  discovered  a  new  talent  as 
n  playwright.  She  wrote  and  stars  In  the 
York  Street  Theatre  production  about 
her  life  on  the  road. 

The  Queen  of  Kapuskasing  is  a  one- 
woman  show.  Bradley  alone  is  responsi- 
ble for  taking  the  audience  into  seedy 
bars  and  cheap  hotel  rooms  which  de- 
tail her  story.  Through  the  character  Lily, 
Bradley  re-creates  people  and  events 
that  are  very  easy  to  visualize,  even  though 
they're  not  present  on  stage. 

Bradley's  storytelling  can  be  very  funny 
one  moment  and  deeply  sensitive  the 
next.  She  says  she  had  the  idea  for 
the  play  a  long  time.  She  used  to  go 
home  and  tell  her  sister  stories  about  the 
clubs  where  she  sang  and  the  people 
she  met. 

The  thrust  of  the  performance  comes 
when  Bradley  starts  to  sing.  Her  lyric- 
ally descriptive  blues  songs  are  particu- 
larly worth  listening  to.  There  is 
something  very  satisfying  in  the  gravelly, 
but  soothing  voice  of  a  female  blues 
singer. 


The  singing  also  brings  nut  the  genu- 
ine Bradley.  Before  the  first  song,  the 
monologue  seems  somewhat  put  on  and 
rehearsed  as  Bradley  slips  into  a  little 
girl's  voice.  But  right  after  her  first  blues 
piece,  she  is  more  relaxed  and  natural. 

The  play  is  described  as  a  "musical 
comedy,"  but  some  parts  are  quite  serious. 
Lily  describes  her  bouts  of  depression 
and  loneliness  while  dressed  in  a 
flannel  nightgown,  fuzzy  slippers  and 
munching  on  oreo  cookies.  She  relates 
the  stages  of  her  continual  search  for  a 
man  with  a  house  and  the  theme  of 
loneliness  runs  continually  throughout  the 
performance. 

The  audience  is  treated  to  a  descrip- 
tive geography  of  Ontario  as  Lily  sings 
in  bars  everywhere  from  Smiths  Falls  to 
Hearst  to  Kapuskasing. 

Bradley's  acting  ability  comes  alive  in 
her  bar  scenes.  At  times  she  talks  to 
three  people  at  once  who  the  audience 
can't  see;  but  they're  easy  to  visualize 
through  Bradley's  dialogue  and  facial 
expressions. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  energy  for  one  person 
to  be  on  centre  stage  for  an  entire 
performance,  but  Bradley  pulls  it  off  suc- 
cessfully with  honesty  and  integrity.  I 
felt  that  for  the  evening  I  was  Bradley's 
sister.  She  had  jyst  come  home  from 
singing  the  blu^s  in  Kapuskasing  and  we  ' 
were  laughing  about  all  the  things  she 
did  and  the  people  she  met.  □ 


Peace,  love  and  not-so-groovy  photos 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 

Feel  cheated  because  your  only  par- 
ticipation in  the  sensational  60s 
was  your  birth?  Think  love-ins,  sit- 
ins  and  be-ins  were  the  trip  of  a  life- 
time? YeaiTi  for  poetic  bohemian  beatniks 
to  bum  incense  with? 

Worry  no  longer.  ,  .  if  Come  Together,  a 
photographic  exhibition  at  the  Museum 
of  Civilization,  is  any  indication  of  life  in 
the  60s,  you  didn't  miss  much. 

The  45  photographs  crowded  into  a 
static  white  room  evade  the  hype  often 
associated  with  that  revolutionary  decade. 
If  full  appreciation  of  an  object  or  event 
involves  situating  it  within  its  context,  the 
problem  with  this  display  is  obvious -it 
lacks  a  context.  Though  "Blowing  in  the 
Wind"  and  the  Beatles  drone  softly  in 
the  background,  the  overall  feel  of  Come 
Together  is  indifference. 

Two  photographic  sequences  of  the 
Beatles  arrival  in  Toronto  reveal  the 
anguished  hysteria  surrounding  the  Fab 
Four's  mystique,  but  squashed  into  a 
10-foot  space,  the  excitement  and  realism 


is  stifled  and  devalued. 

Maybe  psychadelic  murals,  protest  plac- 
ards, peace  signs  and  other  60s  memo- 
rabilia should  surround  the  stills  to  give 
them  mood.  _  , 

Across  the  room  is  Montreal's  Alain 
Chagnon's/i  Breed  Apart.  A  contempo- 
rary look  at  Verdun  youth  cultures, 
Chagnon's  photos  of  punks,  metal-heads 
and  assorted  teenagers  is  an  uncohesive 
mish-mash  of  teenage  fashion  trends. 

In  fact,  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
exhibits  makes  a  statement  about  youth 
fashion,  not  youth  motivation. 

But  all  is  not  lost.  Across  the  hall  is 
Living  Nature,  a  display  of  contempo- 
rary Canadian  painting  and  sculpture.  Al- 
though also  compressed  into  a  liny  mom. 
the  exhibition  situates  art  in  an  environ- 
mental context.  The  show  incorporates 
leafless  trees,  moss,  ferns,  dryed  up  leaves 
and  pinecones.  These  props  round  out 
the  impression  of  the  71  works. 

Both  exhibits  can  be  viewed  daily  Tues- 
day to  Sunday  from  10am  to  5pm.  Ad- 
mission is  free.  ^ 
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David  Byrne 

infiltrates  the 
consumer  mind 


Tmc  Stories  opens  in  Ottawa  November  7. 


by  Shawn  Scallen 

Hi.  I'm  Shawn.  I  went  to  New  York 
Thanksgiving  weekend.  I  saw  a  _ 
new  movie.  It  was  called  Tme  Sfories. 
It  was  interesting.  The  theatre  was 
interesting.  There  was  a  big  window.  You 
could  stand  in  hne  to  buy  popcorn  and 
still  watch  the  movie. 

They  filled  the  popcorn  bucket  half 
full,  buttered  it.  filled  it  to  the  top  and 
buttered  the  popcorn  again.  For  once,  my 
popcorn  wasn't  dry  and  tasteless  at  the 
bottom.  Right  from  the  start,  I  could  tell 
this  movie  would  be  special,  a  celebra- 
tion of  speciatness. 

True  Slories  stars  David  Byrne,  lead 
singer  of  the  band  Talking  Heads.  Byrne 
co-wrote  and  directed  the  film.  He  also 
wrote  all  the  songs.  Byilie's  concept, 
the  movie's  theme,  is  minimalism  and 
simplicity  in  a  consumer  society.  The 
theme  is  created  by  avoiding  the  obvious 
and  outrageous  and  instead  concentra- 
ting on  the  mild  eccentricities  of  simple, 
honest  Americans.  Byrne  provides  a 
subtle  commentary  which  makes  you  think 
everything  isn't  as  simple  as  it  appears 
to  be. 

David  has  a  fire  engine  red  convertable. 
He  chauffeurs  us  around,  talking  about 
Virgil,  a  mythical  Texas  town  and  its 
pending  celebration.  This  weekend,  Virgil 
will  celebrate  Texas'  sesquicentennial  with 
a  parade  and  talent  show.  During  the 
week  we  are  omniscient  observers  of 


the  townsfolk  and  their  preparations. 
Through  dialogue  with  the  characters  and 
audience,  Byrne  reveals  his  perspective 
of  a  typical  American  town  in  today's 
society. 

Superficially,  True  Stories  seems  to  be 
a  group  of  unconnected,  possibly  truth- 
ful, stories.  The  story  centres  on  Louis 
Fyne  (John  Goodman),  an  employee  of 
Vericorp,  Virgil's  computer  factory.  Louis 
has  two  immediate  goals  in  life,  mar- 
riage and  a  singing  career.  He  tries  every- 
thing to  find  a  mate  including  a  TV 
commercial-dial  555-WIFE.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  is  preparing  his  country  and 
western  act  for  the  sesqui-talent  show. 

There  is  also  the  lying  lady.  She  wrote 
"Billie  Jean"  and  half  of  Elvis'  songs. 
Louis  took  the  lying  lady  on  a  date.  They 
had  dinner.  He  deserted  her  after  the 
main  course,  his  early  departure  only  par- 
tially provoked  by  her  recollection  of 
the  tail  she  had  amputated  as  a  child. 

The  characters,  songs  and  costumes 
all  convey  Byrne's  ecclectic,  avant-garde  - 
style.  Everything  reinforces  Byrne's  con- 
cept of  consumer  society  and  simpHcity. 

True  Stories  is  hard  to  describe  and 
even  harder  to  categorize.  It's  an  inter- 
esting hybrid  of  narrative  and  rhetorical 
film  styles.  Fans  of  David  Byrne,  super- 
market tabloids,  art  films.  Talking  Heads 
music  or  subtly  absurd  humor  will  ap- 
preciate the  film's  unique  qualities;  other 
people  will  probably  enjoy  it  anyway. 

Tnte  Slories  opens  November  7.  □ 


OTTAWA  ALIVE  OTTAWA 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 

Thursday  November  6 
•The  York  Street  Theatre  presents  The 
Queen  uf  Kapuskasing.  a  one-woman 
show  tonight  through  November  15.  Tickets 
are  $8. 

•Carleton's  Italian  Department  presents 
Enrico  IV.  an  Italian  play  on  video  at 
7;30pm.  room  C264  Loeb. 
•At  the  Towne  it's  the  Canadian  premier 
of  Latino,  a  film  about  American  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Nicaragua.  Admission 
is  $5.50  and  the  film  begins  at  7pm. 
•Neon  Thursdays  at  Oliver' s  feature  the 
Billy  Robinson  Jazz  Trio  today  at 
lunchtime. 


Friday  November  7 

•At  the  NAC  the  Royal  Winnipeg  Ballet 

presents  a  mixed  program  which  includes 
contemporary  dance  pieces  to  the  music 
of  Vancouver's  Skinny  Puppy.  The  com- 
pany will  perform  tonight  and  tomorrow 
only. 

•Carleton's  Cinema  Club  presents  Roman 
Polanski's  Fearless  Vampire  Killers  at 
7:30pm,  room  103  Steacie. 

Saturday  November  8 

•On  Raven  Field  the  1st  place  Raven's 
kick-off  against  Bishops  in  the  OQIFC 
Finals.  Game  time  is  1pm. 
•At  Gallery  101  it's  The  Exchange  Show, 
an  exhibition  of  paintings,  watercolours, 


drawings,  sculpture  and  mixed  media. 

Monday  November  10 
•Sock  'N  Buskin  presents  Woody  Allen's 
GOD  at  8pm  in  Fenn  Hall,  Residence 
Commons.  The  performance  is  free  and 
will  begin  .regular  showings  November 
17  for  three  days  in  Oliver's. 

Tuesday  November  1 1 

•Amnesty  International  is  holding  its 
monthly  meeting  at  91A  Fourth  Ave. 
tonight  at  8pm.  Everyone  is  welcome.  For 
further  information  call  233-2395. 

Wednesday  November  12 

•The  Saw  Gallery  presents  colour  drypoint 


engravings  by  John  Hartman. 
•In  A  Mellow  Tone  presents  "Classical 
Jazz  in  Digital  Stereo".  Hear  the  clas- 
sics of  Louis  Armstrong,  Johnny  Dodds, 
Jelly  Roll  Martin  and  others  on  CKCU- 
FM  93.1  at  9pm. 

Bet  you  didn't  know  or  care  that.  .  . 

Gumby's  last  name  is  GumboL 

Ottawa  Alive  would  Hke  your  submissions. 
If  your  club,  organization  or  clique  is 
holding  an  event,  send  all  the  information 
to  Jennifer  in  The  Charlatan  office  at 
least  two  weeks  in  advance.  We  reserve 
the  right  to  be  selective.  □ 


UNIQUE...  ANY  WAY  YOU  SERVE  IT 
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$  WANTED  $  ¥ll 

Course  Guide  Evaluators 

•  no  experience  necessary 

•  $2.50  per  evaluation 

•  each  evaluation  takes 
approximately  10  minutes 

Applications  available  in 
Rm.  401  Unicentre. 

Deadline  for  applications 
I  Nov.  6.  1986         ^  I 


Manitoba  writer  tells  tales  of  rural  life 


by  Ken  Baker 

Ted  Stone  believes  It's  Hardly  Worth 
Talking  If  Yoii  'n  Coin'  to  Tell  the 
Truth.  In  fact,  his  belief  is  so  strong, 
he  used  it  as  the  title  of  his  latest  booli. 
It's  the  second  batch  of  selections  from 
the  pen  Stone.  A  previous  collection. 
Hailstorms  and  Hoopsnalies.  was  a  Cana- 
dian best-seller. 

It's  Hardly  Worth  Talking. .  .  is  com- 
prised of  17  short  stories  narrated  by 
Sparky  Anderson,  from  the  mythical  ham- 
let of  Deer  River,  Sask.  Sparky  is  the 
oldest  man  in  Deer  River  which  he  says, 
"ain't  so  bad  anyway,  especially  when 
you  stop  to  consider  the  alternative"  He 
doesn't  even  mind  that  he  is  known  to 
most  of  the  young  people  in  town  as  "Old 
Windy". 

Through  his  series  of  tall  tales,  folk 
legends,  and  just  plain  funny  stories. 
Sparky  introduces  us  to  a  broad  spectrum 
of  colorful  and  eccentric  characters. 

There's  Alice  Barkman  and  Rhonda 
Fairweather,  proprietors  of  the  Arctic 
Cafe,  Jake  Miller,  a  spinner  of  yams  he 
terms  "plausible  impossibilties",  and 
Ruby  Maxwell,  the  unofficial  Deer  River 
historian. 

The  volume  unravels  and  the  reader 
finds  him/herself  listening  to  these 
people  swap  stories  as  they  sit  around  a 
big,  round  table  warmed  by  a  wood- 
burning  stove  while  a  blizzard  howls  out- 
side. The  stories  generate  a  feeling  of 
lolling  about  the  steps  of  the  general  store 
munching  on  watermelon  on  a  hot,  sticky 
summer  day. 

Stone,  a  Manitoba-based  freelance 
writer,  lives  on  a  small  farm  with  his 
wife  and  children  in  Eriksdale,  Manitoba. 
The  farm,  he  says  is  "one  of  those 
operations  that  costs  more  money  to  keep 
going  than  it  brings  in!' 

He  has  been  living  as  a  writer  since 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan with  a  social  sciences  degree.  He  says 
he  has  wanted  to  write  since  he  was  a 
child.  In  addition  to  his  short  story  collec- 
tions, Stone's  work  has  appeared  in 
several  American  magazines,  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  and  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press. 
He  writes  a  regular  column  that  appears 
in  20  rural  newspapers  in  western  Cana- 
da. He  says  to  be  able  to  survive  off 
writing  you  must  publish  approximately 
100,000  words  a  year. 

Stone  says  his  rural  background  inspires 
his  stories.  Growing  up  among  people 
like  the  characters  that  populate  his  books 
instilled  in  him  not  only  a  love  of  sto- 
ries, but  the  ability  to  tell  them  as  well. 

He  says  there's  an  art  to  good  storytell- 
ing, and  though  some  people  are  natu- 
rally gifted  storytellers.  Stone  says  with  a 
little  practice,  anyone  can  learn  to  tell 
stories  well  since  "good  storytelling  is 
really  just  good  conversation"  Unfortu- 
nately, good  conversation  appears  to  be  an 
increasingly  lost  art  in  our  high-tech 
MTV-oriented  society. 

Stone's  dedication  to  storytelling  does 
not  begin  and  end  with  the  printed 
word.  He  regulariy  gives  talks  on  the 
subject  at  schools,  libraries,  and  com- 
munity groups.  He  started  out  talking 
exclusively  to  adult  audiences,  but  in 
recent  years  says  "my  audiences  have 
been  getting  younger  and  younger;'  With 
adults,  he  gives  seminars  and  workshops 
on  the  practice  of  writing  itself,  "seri- 
ous stuff,"  as  he  terms  it,  or  is  a  featured 
speaker  at  banquets  and  other  functions 
where  his  job  is  simply  to  be  funny 

Children  are  his  favorite  audience.  Stone 
says  though  the  content  is  still  humor- 
ous,  it  is  the  storytelling  itself  that  fasci- 
nates them. 

Stone  admits  he  sometimes  finds  him- 
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TEDSTONE 


TmI  S.OW  has  created  a  second  book.  It's  Hordly  Worth  Tolfanf  About  If  You'n  Going  To  Tell  The  Tnrth 


self  unconsciously  slipping  into  the  per- 
sona of  ol'  Sparky  when  entertaining  an 
audience,  but  he's  not  another  Don 
Harron/Charlie  Farquason.  His  work  re- 
veals a  very  real  affection  and  respect 
for  the  characters.  His  goal  is  to  celebrate 
the  values  of  rural  people,  not  to  simply 
generate  a  few  easy  laughs  at  their  expense. 


So,  if  stories  about  legendary  creatures 
like  the  snow  snake,  and  bullets  that 
bring  down  99  ducks  at  once  interest  you, 
by  all  means  check  out  It's  Hardly  Worth 
Talkin '  If  You  're  Coin '  to  Tell  the  Tmth. 
When  you're  finished  and  have  had  a 
few  laughs,  you  will  feel  like  you  really 
know  these  people  and  you'll  be  glad 


you  do. 

And,  if  you've  got  a  story  of  your  own 
stashed  away  in  your  memory  and  you 
think  it  absolutely  must  be  told,  give  Ted 
Stone  a  call,  he's  currently  compiling 
another  collection  of  tales,  and  he'd  love  to 
hear  one  of  yours.  D 


1 980's  poetry  denies  space  and  time 


by  Carolyn  Hauraney 

It's  8pm  on  October  31,  just  as  the 
ghouls  and  goblins  are  gearing  up 
for  the  most  bewitching  night  of  the 
year.  A  modest  congregation  of  people 
gather  at  Carieton's  Alumni  Theatre  to 
attend  a  somewhat  less  haunting  event- 
the  inaugural  Munro  Beattie  Lecture. 

The  Munro  Beattie  Lecture  was  estab- 
lished by  Carieton's  English  department 
in  honor  of  its  first  chairman,  Alexander 
Munro  Beattie.  Beattie  joined  the  fac- 
ulty of  Carleton  College  in  1942,  the  year 
it  was  founded,  and  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  development  of  the 
university  from  its  beginning.  Now  re- 
tired as  a  Professor  Emeritus,  he  contin- 
ues to  teach  courses  and  supervise 
graduate  students.  , ,   ,  , 

In  1985,  a  public  appeal  for  funds 
began.  Subsequently,  an  endowment 
fund  was  established  to  bring  a  distin- 
guished authority  in  English  literature 
to  Carleton  each  year  for  a  public  lecture. 

Dr  Eli  Mandel  is  the  first  to  lecture  in 
honor  of  the  Munro  Beattie  series. 
Mandel,  a  highly  respected  poet,  is  the 
author  of  eight  poetry  books  including 
An  Idiot  Joy  and  Dreaming  Backwards: 
Selected  Poems,  both  winners  of  the 
Governor  General's  Award,  in  1967  and 
1981  respectively  He  is  also  an  impor- 
tant critic  and  anthologist,  possessing  an 
unusual  talent  for  critical  synthesis. 


Presently  an  English  and  Humanities 
professor  at  York  University  Mandel 
speaks  about  The  New  Poetry  in  Canada 
in  the  SOs.  Reading  from  his  notes, 
while  gracefully  transferring  his  ideas  to 
the  audience,  Mandel  says  poetry  has 
always  been  something  a  person  can  keep 


in  focus.  In  the  SOs  however,  there  are 
so  many  poets  (more  than  65  new  writers 
since  the  beginning  of  the  decade),  it  is 
difficult  to  be  familiar  with  the  name  and 
works  of  each  author  Thus,  Canadian 
poetry  is  now,  in  part,  marked  by  its  sheer 
proliferation  alone. 

According  lo  Mandel,  one  common 
thread  linking  Canadian  poets  is  not  the 
explication  of  politics  of  self-expression, 
but  language.  Poetry  has  become  an 
overall  acquisition  by  the  poets  of  fluidness 
and  flexibility  Old  boundaries  of  writ- 
ing have  been  transcended.  Writing  as 
writing  is  the  grasped  tendency  Dis- 
tinct male  or  female  characteristics  are 
eluded.  The  key  characteristic  of  Cana- 
dian poetry  in  the  SOs  is  its  ability  to  be 
written  "beyond  genre". 

While  Mandel  presents  his  revelations 
iif  contemporary  Canadian  poetry  elo- 
quently within  an  evolutionary  framework 
of  the  past  few  decades,  he  neglects  to 
incorporate  the  advent  of  some  of  the 
newer  forms  of  poetry  relative  to  the 
SOs.  Performance  artists,  poetry  in  motion 
and  poetry  on  cassette  are  integral  'po- 
etry products'  in  today's  poetry  scene. 

Mandel  says  in  the  next  few  years, 
poetry  will  progressively  expand  by  its 
continual  denial  of  any  particular  location 
or  boundary  Poetry  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  SOs,  will  continue  to  be  defined 
in  terms  of  the  absence  of  categon- 
zation 
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The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus 
Room  508,  Unicentre 

•^your  campus  placement  service'' 


ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITING 


For  information  about  the  type  of  posi- 
tions available,  how  to  apply  and  where 
to  find  more  about  the  companies  please 
make  sure  to  read  the  "CEC  Weekly 
Bulletin"  published  every  Monday  and 
posted  in  the  CEC-OC  and  across  Cam- 
pus. 

Here  is  a  list  of  upcoming  application 
deadlines  for  recruiting  employers... 

•  November  12,  12  noon  -  Ontario 
Hydro.  Mechanical  Engineer. 

•  November  13,  12  noon  -  AMS 
Management  Systems  Canada  Inc. 
Computer  science/math,  Engineering  - 
Systems,  Commerce  -  info,  systems. 

•  November  14,  12  noon  -  Bell 
Canada.  Corporate  and  marketing 
employment  -  Engineering: 
elect/systems,  computer  science,  com- 
merce, statistics  and  economics  (Masters 
level  only). 

•  November  14,  12  noon  -  Bell 
Canada.  Ontario  region.  Engineering  - 
elect/systems,  mechanical  and  civil, 
computer  science. 

•  November  14,  12  noon  -  Bell 
Canada.  Corporate  systems  organization 
employment.  Computer  science,  systems 
engineering. 

•  November  14,  12  noon.  United  Na- 
tions Development  Programme. 

Postgraduate  degree  in  social  sciences; 
eg.  economics,  sociology,  public  admin. 


•  November  17,  12  noon  -  Ministry 
of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tion. Electrical/electronic  engineers. 

•  November  21,  12  noon  -  National 
Financial  Brokerage  Centre  Inc.  Com- 
merce and  other  disciplines. 

•  November  28,  12  noon  -  Motorola 
Canada  Ltd.  Engineering  -  electrical, 
Commerce  -  Marketing  and  Sales 
oriented  graduating  students. 

•  December  12,  12  noon  -  Bank  of 
Canada.  Economics. 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

•  November  14,  12  noon  -  Bell 
Canada  Corporate  and  Marketing. 

Engineering,  Computer  Science  and 
Commerce. 

•  November  21:  National  Research 
Council:  Science  and  engineering. 

•  November  28  -  Transport  Canada 
Canadian  Coast  Guard  Inshore 
Rescue  Program.  All  disciplines. 

•  March  15  -  Department  of  Na- 
tional Defence:  All  sciences,  computer 
science  and  maths,  engineering,  interna- 
tional relations,  military  history  and 
operational  research,  political  science, 
psychology,  sociology  and  statistics. 


INFORMATION  SESSIONS  ON  CAMPUS    ,  DIRECT  SIGN-UP 


•  Ontario  Provincial  Police: 

November  19  from  9  am  to  3:30pm  in 
Room  505  Unicentre. 

•  College  Pro  Painters:  On  summer 
openings  for  managers  on  November  11 
at  2:30  pm  in  Room  409  Southam. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  graduates  looking  for  permanent  full 
time  employment  and  undergraduates 
looking  for  part  time  employment.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  positions  available; 
for  others  be  sure  to  come  in  and  check 
our  boards  regularly. 

PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Independent  Financial  Broker; 

Open  to  all  disciplines.  Remuneration 
for  this  position  is  on  a  commission 
basis.  Refer  to  Order  No.  N-4. 

•  Management  Trainee:  Commerce 
graduate,  bilingualism  is  a  strong  asset, 
$14,000  to  $18,000  a  year.  Refer  to 
Order  No.  0-83. 

PART  TIME  OPPORTUNITJES 

•  Inventory  Clerk:  24  hours  a  week  - 
hours  are  flexible.  Must  be  bondable, 
driver's  license  would  be  an  asset.  Refer 
to  Order  No.  0-113. 


To  arrange  an  interview  with  the 
employers  mentioned  below  it  is 
necessary  to  visit  the  C.E.C.  on  campus 
and  sign  your  name  beside  a  particular 
time  slot  on  the  employer's  interview 
schedule.  At  the  time  of  sign-up  a  com- 
pleted U.CP.A.  form  must  be  submit- 
ted. 

ON  CAMPUS  DATE: 

•  November  24  &  25  —  London  Life 
Insurance  Co.  Commerce:  all 
specialties,  Arts  (Pass  &  Honours),  Social 
Sciences  [Pass  &  Honours),  Science  (all 
specialties). 

•  Computer  Salesperson:  Must  be 
hardware  oriented  for  IBM.  10  hours  per 
week  or  more.  Hours  are  flexible.  $5.00 
an  hour  to  start. 

•  Daycare  worker:  To  work  Monday  to 
Friday,  7:30-8:30am,  $6.40  an  hour. 
Refer  to  Order  No.  0-47. 

•  Youth  Worker:  Must  have  experience 
working  with  youths  in  recreational  en- 
vironment. Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Fridays,  7:00  to  9:00  pm.  Refer  to  Order 
No.  0-79. 


Where  the  Hell  is 
KAPUSKASING? 


Find  out  at  the. 


HOMETOWN  NIOHT! 


First  Semester 

First  Year 
Mixer  &  Dance 


NON-LICENSED 

Porter  Hall 
Thursday,  Nov.  13/86 


FREE  ADMISSION! 


Wear  Your  Home  Town  or  High  School 
t-shirt,  hat,  jacket,  etc. 
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Upcoming  CUSA  Council  Meetings 


16th  Council 
Wednesday,  November  12,  7pm 
Residence  Commons 


2nd  CUSA  Corporate  Meeting 
Monday,  November  17,  7pm 
Senate  Chambers 


17th  Council 
Thursday,  December  4,  7pm 
Baker  Lounge 


Be  tiiere 
or  be  ■ 
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Savage  casts  shadows  on  market  walls 


by  Donna  Shaw 

If  a  picture  paints  a  thousand  words, 
then  the  art  of  Michel  Savage  speaks 
viciously. 

His  mural  Shadow  of  Doubt,  at  the 
Ottawa  School  of  Art,  is  a  sobering, 
sentimental  portrait  of  history.  It  consists 
of  hardly-distinguishable  silhouettes  of 
moustached  men,  rigid  staircases,  cut  and 
paste  animal  shapes  and  the  mysterious 
image  of  a  woman  (strangely-reminiscent 
of  the  Mona  Lisa),  against  a  backdrop 
of  sombre  grays,  blacks,  clouded  taupe.  It 
is,  in  a  sense,  beyond  definition. 

According  to  Savage,  his  painting  was 
inspired  by  a  metaphorical  allusion  to 
the  concept  of  the  'historical  neighborhood'. 
It  reflects  the  geneology  of  the  market 
area  (specifically  Claredon  Court  where 
the  central  core  of  the  mural  is  painted) 
and  the  psychological  transportation  of 
the  viewer  from  the  "perceptible  pres- 
ent to  the  imperceptible  past!' 

Savage,  does  not  seem  at  ease  when 
asked  to  define  his  art:  for  him,  that  is 
the  viewer's  task.  He  emits  a  cool  self- 
assuredness  that  almost  requires  com- 


pulsory absence  of  the  constricting  formality 
of  categorization.  In  response  to  the 
suggestion  his  work  instills  within  the 
viewer  a  sense  of  integration  with  the 
art,  he  nods  eagerly.  At  any  suggestion, 
he  is  infinitely  consentual.  He  would 
agree,  that  unlike  abstract  or  surreal  art 
forms,  which  leave  the  viewer  feeling 
detached  from  the  art,  there  is  an  element 
of  fusion  throughout  his  sequences. 

Shadow  of  Doubt  is  nostalgic  and  dra- 
matic in  a  subversive  sense,  capturing 
the  texture  of  life  in  a  tasteful,  solitary 
way  It's  an  eloquent  art  piece  that 
survives  in  a  comfortable  realm  of  integ- 
rity, without  the  pain  of  compromise. 

In  avoiding  categorization.  Savage  rec- 
ognizes a  very  simple  fact  about  the 
nature  of  cultural  art  forms— they  are 
primarily  relevant  in  the  context  of 
individual  interpretation.  When  a  female 
visitor  greets  the  artist  with  a  brusque 
"Bravo,"  it. becomes  evident  that  this  is 
art's  finest  interpretation. 

The  mural  now  is  on  permanent  dis- 
play outside  the  Ottawa  School  of 
Art. 


hfcheleSivy  decorated  a  wall  of  Clarendon  Court  wtd)  his  mural  Shodow  of  f>M6t.  He  desoba  the  dto  m  the  psjdwk)^ 
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Searching  for 
the  elusive 


by  Jeanette  Kong 

Tolin  is  an  affable  film  studies  student 
I  wliile  Jay  is  in  industrial  design. 
I  And  Boris,  well,  he's  a  paradox.  He  is 
Dolli  timid  and  a  journalism  student,  if 
thafs  possible.  What  do  John.  Jay.  and 
Boris  have  in  common  besides  being 
students  at  Carleton?  They  are  just  three 
of  thf  It'll  privileged  men  to  grace  my 
"Meet  Your  Ten"  list. 

My  perfect  tens  and  1  were  among 
1.000  students  that  paid  $2  each  to  fill 
out  a  compatability  questionnaire.  At  the 
end  of  September,  the  organizers  of  the 
questionnaire  handed  back  to  each  partici- 
pant a  list  of  ten  potential  partners  in 
compatibility  (if  not  in  crime). 

While  researching  this  story,  I  was 
surprised  to  discover  the  large  number 
of  students  that  had  actually  doled  out  $2 
of  their  meagre  savings  for  such  a  frivo- 
lous activity.  Of  course  1  was  not  quite  in 
the  same  category  as  I  was  cajoled  into 
participating  by  an  enthusiastic  journa- 
lism professor.  Therefore.  1  have  the 
excuse  that  I  did  it  for  professional  reasons. 

The  first  question  that  comes  to  my 
mind  is:  Why  was  "Meet  Your  Ten" 
such  a  success?  Perhaps  there  is  a  deep- 
rooted  longing  among  students  to  meet 
people  of  the  opposite  sex  in  order  to 
alleviate  the  isolation  and  loneliness  of 
university  life  or  perhaps  it  was  just  good, 
clean  fun. 

"Meet  Your  Ten"  was  the  brainchild  of 
two  Carieton  students,  Jim  Bronskill 
and  Brent  Fearon.  Bronskill  says  "Meet 
Your  Ten"  was  successful  because  it 
gave  people  an  excuse  to  talk  to  each 
other. 

He  adds:  "In  our  society,  people  don't 
really  talk  to  each  other.  They  general- 
ly ignore  each  other  if  they're  not  friends 
or  if  they  don't  have  something  in  com- 
mon. And  "Meet  Your  Ten"  gives  them  a 
reason  to  talk  to  each  other  if  they  want 
to!' 

Bronskill  points  out  that  "Meet  Your 
Ten"  wasn't  intended  to  be  a  dating 
service. 

He  explains:  "It's  not  a  dating  service 
because  that  implies  you're  offering 
someone  a  guaranteed  date.  It  was  a 
matching  service.  We  were  matching 
people  with  other  people  who  wished  to 
take  part  in  the  service  and  we  had  no 
intention  of  forcing  people  to  meet  each 
other!' 

Now.  the  real  question  is:  Were  people 
actually  taking  initiative  and  calling 
each  other?  Most  of  the  students  I  inter- 
viewed had  only  received  one  telephone 
call  if  they  received  any  at  all.  Sheena  is  a 
journalism  student.  She  received  one 
call  despite  the  fact  that  her  telephone 
number  was  unlisted. 
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Her  suitor  said  he  was  interested  in 
meeting  her,  but  Sheena  gave  him  the 
proverbial  journalistic  response,  "Sorry, 
I'm  busy"  Why  had  she  bothered  to 
participate  if  she  wasn't  going  to  follow 
up?  She  did  it  because  she  wanted  to 
see  who  would  be  on  her  Hst.  She  says  it 
was  a  fun  thing  to  do. 

John,  a  film  studies  student,  says  he 
also  received  a  call.  He  took  the  process 
one  step  further  than  Sheena  did.  He 
made  plans  to  meet  with  his  'ten'.  But 
as  fate  would  have  it.  he  was  stood  up. 

John  says  he  did  the  questionnaire  on  a 
dare.  He  had  a  $10  bet  with  a  friend  to 
make  sure  he  would  follow  up  on  his  list. 
He  did  make  a  few  calls.  And  he  ended 
up  meeting  three  of  his  potential  'tens'. 

He  says  two  of  the  girls  were  too 
young  but  he  did  maintain  contact  with 
the  third.  But  again  bad  luck  struck;  she 
was  interested  in  someone  else  on  her 
list.  John  insists  that  although  he  did  it  for 
fun,  more  serious  questions  were  needed 
to  make  the  matchups  more  effective. 

Gregg,  an  arts  student,  says  it's  the 
guys  who  phone  a  lot  more  than  the 
girls.  Bronskill  says  this  appears  to  be  the 
case.  He  says,  overall,  women  seem  to 


need  more  coaxing  into  filling  out  the 
questionnaire  than  men. 

Gregg  has  met  a  few  people  from  his 
list,  but  he  says  the  meetings  didn't 
amount  to  much.  But  he  says  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  worth  doing  because 
"there's  the  chance  you  might  meet  some- 
one (special)." 

For  Bronskill  and  Fearon,  "Meet  Your 
Ten"  was  an  entrepreneurial  endeavor. 
This  was  the  second  year  that  they've 
provided  Carieton  University  with  the 
service. 

Both  say  it  was  hard  work  but  the 
experience  was  rewarding.  They  hope 
to  market  the  concept  to  other  universities 
even  though  they  didn't  make  a  profit 
this  year.  At  least  they  broke  even. 

Bronskill  says,  judging  by  the  results, 
people  are  anxious  to  meet  new  people, 
especially  of  the  opposite  sex.  When  I 
made  my  calls  to  the  men  on  my  list,  I 
found  Bronskill's  observation  was  confirmed. 

I  might  not  have  met  the  man  of  my 
dreams  but  I  did  have  the  chance  to 
chat  with  some  awfully  nice  guys  besides 
getting  two  invitations  to  have  coffee. 
And  you  can't  beat  that.  □ 
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CUSAPRESENTS 
UPCOMINGEVENTS 


Back  by  Popular  Demand... 


BOWSER  and  BLUE 


FRIDAY  NOVEMBER  28,  9pm 
ROOSTER'S  PUB 
tickets:  $3.00  (CUID) 
$4.00  (door] 
Available  at  the  Unicentre  Store 
Licensed:  I.D.  required. 

GET  'EM  QUICK// 


Presented  by  C.U.S.A.  and  R.R.R.A. 


With  Attorney 

RICHARD  HORROW 

Chairman  of  The  American  Bar  Association  Task  Force  on  Sports  Violence 

WED.  DEC.  3,  8  pm 
FENN  LOUNGE  (Res.  Commons) 
tickets  at  the  Unicentre  Store 
and  Abstentions 


lolence 


Featuring 
explosive 
film 
footage 
of  brutal 
scenes 
from 
professional 
sports! 


Concert  Series 


Thursday  Nov.  27 

MARTY 
PUTZ 

Comedy 
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NEWS 


Engineering  Society  survives  review 


by  Lee  Parpart 

Carleton's  student  engineering  society 
(CSES)  escaped  with  little  more  than  a 
hand-slap  Tuesday  night,  as  a  CUSA  socie- 
ties commission  chose  to  reinforce  the  'sta- 
tus quo'  in  its  final  ruling  after  a  month-long 
review. 

A  review  board  was  set  up  Oct.  9  to 
investigate  charges  the  society  violated 
CUSA's  constitution  by  distributing  sexist, 
racist  and  homophobic  material  on  campus. 

In  a  16-page  report  submitted  to  the 
societies  commission,  the  review  board  con- 
cluded the  CSES  violated  CUSA  regula- 
tions by  distributing  its  newspaper,  The 
Orifice  and  several  hundred  copies  of  a 
Labatt's  poster  banned  by  CUSA.  Both 
materials  were  deemed  sexist. 

CUSA  by-law  VI  states  de-certification, 
or  the  withdrawal  of  all  grants  and  use  of 
resources  through  the  students'  associa- 
tion, may  occur  if  a  society  violates  CUSA's 
constitution,  by-laws  or  policies. 

But  the  societies  board  chose  a  lighter 
punishment  on  Tuesday,  opting  for  the  third 
and  mildest  option  in  the  review  board's 
report. 

The  option,  called  "status  quo",  binds 
the  engineering  society  to  follow  six  major 
recommendations,  but  does  not  take  away 
any  funding. 

In  a  last  minute  amendment  to  strengthen 
the  ruling,  however,  the  board  gave  the 
society  until  Jan.  15  to  meet  the  recommen- 
dations, or  face  another  review. 

If  the  society  makes  "inadequate  prog- 
ress toward  the  recommendations,"  the  board ' 
reserves  the  right  to  "reconsider  and  imple- 
ment the  other  available  options  (de- 
certification or  suspension)." 

CSES  president  Gabriella  Szasz  said 
she  was  "very  pleased  with  the  outcome." 

But  CSES  comptroller  Bruce  Haydon, 


who  was  at  the  centre  of  controversy  during 
the  review  for  his  distribution  of  the  banned 
Labatt's  posters,  said  he  was  not  as  happy 
with  the  decision.  "It's  going  to  put  a  lot  of 
control  on  the  society."  he  said,  but  added 
"it  sure  beats  de-certification." 

Although  for  the  most  part  strongly 
worded,  the  'general  considerations'  section 
of  the  board's  report  contained  signs  of 
compromise. 

"The  mandate  (of  this  review)  is  not 
now,  nor  has  it  ever  been  to  secure  the  case 
for  CSES  decertification . . .  .The  board  felt 
that  most  disruptive  acts  performed  by 
engineers  as  discussed  here  were  actions 
that  had  individualistic  trademarks.  ,  and 
that  an  entire  society  should  not  suffer  for 
the  maladjustment  and  irresponsibility  of  a 
few,"  the  report  read. 

Review  board  member,  Brian  Edgecombe, 
called  the  societies  board's  decision  a  "white- 
wash". He  suggested  the  board  failed  to  act 
on  the  evidence  gathered  during  the  review. 

"The  complaint  (that  The  On/ice  vio- 
lated CUSA's  constitution)  still  stands  unacted 
upon.  That's  the  bottom  line." 

Edgecombe,  the  only  societies  board 
member  to  vote  against  the  status  quo 
option,  said  he  favored  suspending  the  soci- 
ety. Suspension  would  have  placed  the  soci- 
ety on  "probation"  without  CUSA  funding 
or  resources  until  Dec.  5.  while  leaving  its 
social  and  academic  activities  and  its  store 
intact. 

"It  would  have  been  something,  anyway. 
The  board  said  nothing  to  the  engineering 
society  tonight  but  'don't  do  it  again'.  Part  of 
saying  that  has  to  lie  in  giving  a  punish- 
ment. I  don't  see  how  it  will  work  without 
one."  he  said. 

Another  review  board  member.  Press 
Club  president  Amy  Heron,  said  the  board's 
attitude  toward  the  CSES  softened  over  the 
last  month,  as  the  CSES  showed  a  willing- 
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ness  to  cooperate. 

"When  we  started  out  1  think  we  all 
wanted  de-certification  —every  one  of  us 
was  really  out  for  blood,"  she  said.  "But  as 
the  review  went  on,  must  of  us  changed  our 
minds.  I  think  we  underestimated  the  CSES's 
willingness  to  comply  with  the  process!' 

CUSA  VP  Administration  Alan  Mac- 
donald.  who  chaired  both  the  review  and 
the  societies  board,  called  the  differences 
between  the  three  options  "slight"  and  said 
"the  important  thing  is  that  the  society  will 
have  to  follow  our  recommendations." 


Macdonald  said  he  thinks  the  suspen- 
sion option  would  have  been  misinterpreted 
by  the  CSES.  and  would  have  caused  more 
trouble  than  it  was  worth. 

"Sure,  it  would  have  been  a  good  repri- 
mand in  a  cosmetic  sense  but  the  engineers 
wouldn't  know  what  it  meant.  They'd  think 
it  was  de-certification'.'  The  review  board's 
recommendations  will  affect  three  main 
areas:  the  society's  conduct  of  social  events, 
the  editorial  content  of  The  Orifice,  and  the 
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Challenge  to  Women's  Centre  policy  shot  down 


"Why  are  these  people 
not  integrated  into 
society?"  said  Haydon 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

A  CUSA  councillor's  challenge  to  the 
underlying  nature  of  the  Women's  Centre 
has  failed. 

Engineering  rep  Bruce  Haydon's  mo- 
tion to  investigate  'women's  only'  events 
and  centres  on  die  basis  diey  are  discriminatory 
was  accepted  by  CUSA  on  Oct.  30.  Council 
referred  the  question  to  CUSA  lawyers. 

The  lawyers'  decision  was  given  to  CUSA 
president  Robe  Haller  yesterday  morning. 
Citing  section  17  of  the  Human  Rights 
Code,  they  told  Haller  'women's  only'  dances 
and  centres  were  peimitted. 

"The  section  refers  'specifically  to  groups 
that  have  been  discriminated  against  in  the 
past;  "  Haller  said.  It  allows  these  groups 
to  provide  "affirmative  action"  and  exempts 
them  from  charges  of  discriminating  against 
others. 

A  written  confirmation  of  the  lawyers 
decision  will  be  brought  to  council  at  Monday's 
meeting,  Haller  said. 

He  said  he  is  also  waitmg  for  a  report 
from  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion to  confirm  the  lawyers'  rulmg.  But, 
Haller  said,  despite  all  the  double-checkmg, 
he  is  not  taking  Haydon's  challenge  too 
seriously.  ,       .        , . 

"All  we  are  doing  is  humonng.  his 

attack  on  the  Women's  Centre,"  Haller 
said  "But  it  is  a  question  that  a  lot  of  people 
have  asked  and  will  probably  ask  in  the 
future  so  it's  good  to  have  something  con- 
crete on  file!'  .  , 

Haydon  said  he  was  disappointed  with 
the  ruling,  but  saw  little  alternative  to  ac- 


cept  it.  "I  really  have  a  hard  time  accepting 
that  these  type  of  rulings  exist,"  he  said. 

Events  and  centres  limiting  involvement 
to  women  "only  harbors  an  attitude  of  re- 
sentment," said  Haydon.  "I  know  a  lot  of 


giris  in  engineering  that  resent  being  la- 
belled disadvantaged;' 

Haydon  questioned  the  need  for  a  wom- 
en's centre,  saying  "why  are  these  people 
not  being  integrated  into  society?"  □ 


Poster  defaced  by 
racist  comments 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

Racist  graffiti  has  resurfaced  on  Carle- 
ton's  campus. 

Members  of  Carieton's  Anti-apartheid 
Action  Group  (CA  AG )  discovered  a  defaced 
poster  on  the  Chaplaincy's  billboard  on 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

The  poster  was  an  anouncement  for  a 
discussion  with  the  ambassador  of  Sudan 
held  last  night.  Written  in  the  corner,  in 
ballpoint  pen,  were  the  words  "Bunch  of 
Niggers". 

Immediately  after  seeing  the  poster, 
CAAG  members  Andrea  Timoll  and  Larry 
Downie  contacted  The  Charlatan. 

"I  think  people  should  know  what's  hap- 
pening on  campus,"  said  Timoll.  "This  is 
supposed  to  be  a  growing  and  learning 
place.  You'd  think  people  would  be  more 
broad-minded." 


Coordinator  of  the  International  Students 
Centre,  Sulley  Gariba,  said  he  is  concerned 
about  the  amount  of  racism  on  campus. 

"We'd  hoped  it  was  an  isolated  inci- 
dent," he  said,  referring  to  several  cam- 
paign posters  scrawled  widi  racist  comments 
during  last  February's  CUgA  election 
campaign. 

Gariba  said  racism  on  campus  is  reach- 
ing "alarming  proportions"  and  he  would 
like  to  see  programs,  like  this  week's  Alco- 
hol Awareness  campaign,  set  up  to  combat 
the  situation. 

"Neither  CUSA  nor  the  administration 
has  started  any  major  initiative  on  racism 
and  other  forms  of  discrimination,"  said 
Gariba. 

He  added  the  latest  example  is  just  part 
of  a  larger  problem  at  Carleton.  □ 
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New  disabled  students  association  given  mandate 


by  Jim  Bronskill 

They  met.  they  talked,  and  some  made 
friends  while  dancing  in  their  wheelchairs. 

As  the  first  national  conference  on  the 
needs  of  disabled  students  drew  to  a  close 
Tuesday  night,  participants  reflected  on 
progress  made. 

"I  think  it  was  real  success."  said  Frank 
Smith  who,  with  a  group  of  Carleton  students, 
organized  the  four-day  event,  held  jointly  at 
the  Ottawa  Congress  Center  and  the  Westin 
Hotel. 

Smith's  feelings  were  echoed  by  others 
at  the  conference,  which  brought  together 
disabled  students  and  those  who  work  with 
them  from  across  the  country. 

Nearly  100  delegates,  about  two-thirds 
of  them  disabled  students,  lent  their  sup- 
port to  the  newly  created  National  Educa- 
tional Association  of  Disabled  Students 
(NEADS). 

Smith  said  NEADS.  which  has  an  office 
in  Carteton's  Unicentre.  will  be  the  central 


link  in  an  information  network  designed  to 
make  colleges  and  universities  more  acces- 
sible to  disabled  students.  A  conference 
will  be  held  annually,  if  government  funding 
is  available,  he  added. 

"What  we're  trying  to  do  is  work  toward 
more  awareness  on  different  campuses," 
Smith  explained.  "We'll  have  a  board  of 
directors  which  will  direct  policy  and  (at 
least)  10  of  the  12  people  will  be  disabled." 

There  was  heated  discussion  among  the 
delegates  about  how  much  control  of  NEADS 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  disa- 
bled students  themselves.  "That  was  a  bit 
of  a  contentious  issue  because  we  had  a 
number  of  professional  people  there"  who 
work  with  the  disabled  and  deserve  a  role  in 
the  association,  explained  Smith. 

He  stressed  disabled  students  and  pro- 
fessionals in  education  must  work  together 
to  make  progress. 

The  conference  included  workshops  on 
a  variety  of  topics  from  career  planning  to 
teaching  computer  science.  The  problems 


Radio  club  to  see  changes 


by  Alan  Knight 

and  James  Hrynyshyn 

The  Carleton  Amateur  Radio  Club  will 
see  some  changes  in  the  next  few  weeks  as 
a  result  of  an  investigation  into  charges  of 
wrongdoing. 

A  CUBA  review  board  concluded  there 
was  "no  substantive  proof  for  the  majority 
of  allegations  against  the  club,  which  in- 
cluded charges  of  mismanagement  of  funds 
and  equipment. 

However,  the  board  did  recommend 
changes  in  property  ownership,  security 
and  access,  and  club  structure.  The  recom- 
mendations were  accepted  by  the  clubs 
commission  last  Wednesday  night. 

All  the  club's  equipment  will  remain  in 
CUSA's  custody  until  proper  ownership  can 
be  established,  and  future  access  to  the 
equipment  wilt  be  limited  and  properly 
documented,  according  to  the  ruling. 

Entry  to  the  club  premises  is  to  be 
carefully  controlled  by  a  proctor  system  and 
by  electronic  lock.  In  addition,  the  club  will 
be  forced  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution. 

Georges  Berthiaume,  a  member  of  the 
club  who  helped  launch  the  investigation 


nary  action  should  have  been  taken  against 
members  who  committed  serious  infractions. 

Berthiaume  also  said  certain  members 
of  the  review  board  were  "breaking  down 
under  intimidation  and  pressure,"  reducing 
the  scope  of  the  recommendations  to  "avoid 
litigation". 

In  an  unexpected  response  to  questions 
of  access  violations,  acting  secretary  of  the 
club.  Brett  Delmage,  publically  admitted  to 
breaking  into  the  club's  office  in  the  Uni- 
centre on  one  occasion. 

When  CUSA  VP  Administration  Alan 
Macdonald  informed  him  there  were  no 
charges  against  him  and  that  his  break-in 
was  news  to  the  board,  Delmage  left  the 
meeting  saying  "I'll  see  you  in  court." 
Berthiaume  said  the  comment  was  made  in 
reference  to  equipment  belonging  to  Delmage 
that  was  impounded  by  CUSA  when  it 
began  the  review  of  the  club. 

As  well,  several  club  members  had  cop- 
ies of  master  keys  to  the  university  which 
were  clearly  marked  "Do  Not  Copy".  The 
recommendations  state  the  committee  viewed 
this  fact  with  "extreme  displeasure". 

Macdonald,  who  chaired  the  review,  said 
most  of  the  allegations  against  the  club 


The  Amaeur  Radk>  dub's  equiptneni  will  be  hdd  by  CUSA  until  ownenhip  can  be  sorted  out. 


said  the  recommendations  did  not  go  far 
enough.  He  said  he  will  make  a  presenta- 
tion to  CUSA  council  on  Monday,  outlining 
his  objections  to  the  review  board's 
recommendations. 

During  the  past  two  weeks,  Berthiaume 
presented  evidence  to  the  board  to  show 
that  the  club's  finances  were  mismanaged 
by  executive  members.  Forged  cheques 
and  evidence  of  missing  membership  fees 
were  part  of  his  evidence. 

Berthiaume  said  CUSA  originally  pledged 
to  investigate  "every  allegation"  but  they 
"shrank  from  the  position".  He  said  discipli- 


were  "a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to 
track  down!'  He  said  there  was  not  enough 
proof  to  bring  any  concrete  action. 

"As  far  as  we  know  they  have  never  used 
their  keys  outside  of  the  club  areas,"  said 
Macdonald.  While  he  admitted  the  board 
was  concerned  about  the  access  violations, 
he  said  there  was  "not  a  hell  of  a  lot  you  can 
do." 

"You  can't  always  be  dredging  up  ghosts 
from  the  past.  They  have  their  problems, 
we  noted  what  they  were,  and  now  we  want 
to  see  them  get  themselves  sorted  out," 
Macdonald  said.  Q 


of  the  four  major  groups  of  students  were 
discussed— those  with  hearing,  visual,  or 
mobility  impairments,  and  the  learning 
disabled. 

Suggested  solutions  to  the  problems 
disabled  students  fare  included  increased 
awareness,  better  access  to  programs  and 
funding,  and  more  technical  aids,  such  as 
taped  books  for  the  blind. 

There  were  also  displays  by  the  Cana- 
dian government,  institutions  for  the  blind 
and  deaf,  and  a  company  dealine  in  comput- 


students')  systems,"  she  said. 

"That's  the  next  step  and  that's  com- 
ing," replied  Maeann  Stevens,  a  counsellor 
who  deals  with  the  disabled  at  Acadia 
University.  She  said  the  strength  of  NEADS 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  limited  to  post- 
secondary  education. 

"I  think  the  sense  of  community  has 
been  one  of  the  fringe  benefits  of  the 
conference." 

She  recalled  a  scene  from  the  dance  on 
the  second  night  of  the  cnnferenrp  "T  Raw 


Disabled  students  have  a  new  national  orpnization  to  fight  for  accessibility. 


erized  learning  devices. 

"It's  up  to  students  to  tell  us  what  they 
want,"  said  Ron  Hahn  of  the  Canadian 
Hearing  Society.  "They  don't  very  often  get 
a  voice  like  (NEADS)." 

The  only  delegate  from  the  high  school 
community  at  the  conference,  Pam  Bryant, 
of  the  Waterloo  County  Board  of  Education, 
was  concerned  about  "bridging  the  gap"  of 
accessibility  for  the  disabled  between  sec- 
ondary and  post-secondary  schools.  "I  think 
the  resources  are  there  at  the  secondary 
and  primary  level,"  she  said,  but  added 
colleges  and  universities  aren't  as  well- 
equipped  for  the  disabled. 

"Somehow  we've  got  to  mesh  the  two 
systems  so  it's  not  such  a  shock  on  (the 


people  dancing  in  the  wheelchairs.  It's  hard 
to  do  that  if  you're  the  only  wheelchair  kid 
on  a  campus!' 

Smith  said  he  hopes  NEADS  will  be 
given  status  as  a  registered  charity.  "It's  all 
dependent  upon  continued  government  sup- 
port. It  won't  work  without  it,"  he  said. 

Smith  also  praised  the  volunteers  who 
helped  run  the  conference.  "1  think  we've 
established  something  that's  been  needed 
for  a  long  time!' 

Carleton  student  Anne  Munro  served  as 
this  year's  conference  coordinator,  while 
two  other  students,  Alan  Edwards  and  Grace 
Spada,  played  major  roles  in  the  NEADS 
initiative.  □ 


Surprise  Rothman's  ad 
in  new  student  directory 


by  Linda  Badowich 

Less  than  six  weeks  after  CUSA's  deci- 
sion to  ban  Rothman's  cigarettes  from  the 
Unicentre  store  to  protest  apartheid,  the 
CUSA  student  telephone  directory  was 
pubHshed  with  a  Rotliman's  advertisement. 

"The  ad  is  an  embarassment  to  CUSA 
and  the  students'  association  should  apolo- 
gize to  the  Carleton  community,"  said  Andrea 
Timoll,  a  member  of  the  coordinating  com- 
mittee for  the  Carleton  Anti-apartheid  Ac- 
tion Group  (CAAG). 

Timoll  said  she  and  other  members  of 
CAAG  were  shocked  when  they  saw  the  ad. 

Rothman's  products  were  banned  from 
die  Unicentre  store  in  September  after  CUSA 
passed  a  motion  severing  all  economic  ties 
with  South  Africa. 

Editor  of  the  directory  and  CUSA  spe- 
cial projects  officer  Dianne  Douglass  said 
allowing  the  Rothman's  ad  in  "was  an  over- 
sight!' She  said  she  proofread  the  directory 
before  it  was  sent  to  the  printer  Oct.  20. 

Douglass  said  it  was  "literally  put  to- 
gether overnight  and  any  last  minute  check- 


ing was  looking  for  typos  and  that  kind  of 
thing.  The  ads  were  all  done  ahead  of  time!' 

Advertising  for  the  student  directory 
was  handled  by  a  company  called  C.B.U. 
during  the  last  school  year. 

"I  was  unaware  of  the  Carleton  boycott," 
said  Frank  Clarke,  owner  of  C.B.U. 

CUSA  purchased  the  ad  in  January  at  a 
cost  of  $275. 

Paul  Gross,  a  CUSA  arts  rep  and  mem- 
ber of  CAAG,  said  he  will  bring  forward  a 
motion  at  next  week's  CUSA  council  meet- 
ing asking  the  students'  association  not  to 
take  any  more  ads  or  have  any  business 
dealings  with  South  African-linked  compa- 
nies in  the  future. 

Gross  said  he  will  also  ask  council  to 
give  the  $275  from  the  ad  to  CAAG. 

CAAG  already  has  a  special  fund  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  left-over  Rothman's 
cigarettes  sold  in  the  Unicentre  store  after 
the  boycott  policy  was  passed.  Gross  said 
he  will  suggest  this  money,  and  the  revenue 
from  the  directory  ad,  be  donated  to  a 
charity  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  □ 
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Lack  of  equal  pay  scale  on  campus  troubles  union 


by  Jim  Day 


Different  pay  structures  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  evaluate  possible  pay  inequities  at 
Carleton,  according  to  Carleton's  director  of 
personnel. 

Dick  Brown  said  the  wage  format  of  the 
predominantly  female  CUPE  2424  local 
cannot  be  easily  measured  against  the  male- 
dominated  local  of  CUPE  910. 

CUPE  2424  represents  600  positions  at 
Carleton  covering  clerical,  secretarial,  ad- 
ministrative, libi-ary  and  technical  staff.  Sixty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  employees  represented 
by  CUPE  2424  are  female. 

CUPE  910  represents  maintenance 
workers  such  as  plumbers,  electricians,  and 
groundskeepers. 

Despite  the  problems,  Brown  said  occu- 
pations represented  by  both  unions  could 
be  compared  on  the  basis  of  qualifications. 
Such  a  comparison  was  done  recently  by  a 
CBC  news  program  on  pay  equity. 

The  program  compared  a  Carleton  Uni- 
versity clerical  worker  making  $1.46  an 
hour  less  than  a  groundskeeper  employed 
by  the  university. 

Requirements  of  the  clerical  worker  were 
completion  of  secondary  school,  business 
training  and  two  to  four  years  previous 
work  experience. 


Drinking  and  driving  demonstration  sobers  students 


The  groundskeeper  was  required  to  have 
a  grade  10  education,  a  Class  D  driver's 
hcense  and  maintenance  experience. 

Moma  Ballantyne,  CUPE  2424's  busi- 
ness agent,  said  this  is  an  example  of  wage 
discrimination  at  Carleton.  She  said  female 
dominated  groups  iike  those  represented  by 
CUPE  2424  are  facing  pay  inequity. 

She  said  she  is  also  concerned  CUPE 
910  has  more  bargaining  power  than  CUPE 
2424. 

Brown  agreed  pay  inequities  exist  at 
Carleton— although  he  failed  to  specify  any 
areas  — due  to  traditional  factors  such  as 
collective  bargaining. 

He  said  "blue  collar  workers  have  been 
certified  for  a  longer  period  of  time"  refer- 
ring to  CUPE  910  workers. 

Brown  said  it  is  difficult  to  examine  pay 
equity  between  these  two  unions  because  of 
different  pay  format.  He  said  the  employees 
represented  by  CUPE  2424  have  'compen- 
sation plans'  and  receive  wage  increases 
based  on  length  of  employment  with  the 
university. 

Conversely,  CUPE  910  employees  are 
not  given  increases  for  continued  employment. 

Brown  used  a  "classic  example"  to  ex- 
plain why  there  is  a  problem  measuring  pay 
equity  between  employees  from  the  two 
unions. 

In  1985,  a  truck  driver  represented  by 
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CUPE  910  made  $9.77  an  hour  while  a  truck 
driver  under  CUPE  2424  made  anywhere 
from  $8.37  to  $9.96  an  hour  depending  on 
how  long  he  had  been  working  with  the 
university. 

"Which  figure  do  you  compare  it  do?" 
Brown  asked.  He  said  the  government  would 
use  $9.96  an  hour. 


Ballantyne  also  used  the  same  truck 
driver  comparison  to  support  her  argument 
of  pay  inequity  and  less  bargaining  power 
for  CUPE  2424  employees. 

She  said  there  is  a  CUPE  2424  truck 
driver  working  at  Carleton  for  $9.62  an 
hour  while  a  CUPE  910  employee  with  the 
'identical  job'  is  making  $10.16  an  hour  □ 


by  Ian  Blair 

CUSA  president  Robe  Haller  drinks  on 
the  job  and  the  police  know  about  it. 

Before  you  call  for  his  impeachment, 
keep  in  mind  he  did  it  to  kick  off  Alcohol 
Awareness  Week  at  Carleton. 

Haller  and  two  other  volunteers  spent 
Monday  morning  in  Rooster's  preparing  for 
a  breathalyzer  test.  The  result:  two  drunks 
out  of  three,  the  third  a  close  call. 

The  demonstration,  sponsored  by  CUSA 
and  the  Ottawa  police  department,  was 
designed  to  warn  students  of  the  dangers  of 
drinking  and  driving,  and  what  happens  if 
you  are  caught. 

Harsh  new  penalties  have  been  intro- 
duced with  the  addition  of  section  19  (C19) 
to  the  Canadian  Criminal  Code.  C19  is 
specifically  aimed  at  stopping  impaired 
driving. 

A  first  offence  can  lead  to  a  one-year 
license  suspension,  a  maximum  fine  of  $5,000 
and  up  to  five  years  in  jail.  The  severity  of 
the  conviction  rises  sharply  with  the  num- 
ber of  offences. 

Impaired  driving  which  causes  bodily 
harm  or  death  can  bring  a  M-year  prison 
term  and  a  10-year  prohibition  on  driving- 
Criminal  negligence  causing  manslaughter 
while  driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
means  a  potential  life  sentence. 

Although  the  penalties  may  seem  se- 
vere, Ottawa  police  officer  Bruce  Watts  said 
they  are  necessary. 

Half  of  all  fatal  car  accidents  involve  a 
drunk  driver  For  single  car  accidents,  the 
toll  rises  to  70  per  cent,  said  Watts. 

Anti-drinking  and  driving  campaigns 
have  been  partially  successful  in  reducmg 
the  problem.  "Charge  rates  will  be  approxi- 
mately 1,000  drivers  this  year,  down  from 
1,400  last  year,"  he  said. 

But  Watts  said  that  figure  is  stdl 
dangerously  high."No  matter  how  effective 
our  efforts  are,  there  are  always  the  die- 
hards  who  will  drink  and  drive.  People  don't 
realize  how  seriously  alcohol  effects  judge- 
ment and  reaction  time!' 

According^  to  figures  from  the  federal 
Department  of  Justice,  drunk  drivers  wdl 
cost  the  Canadian  economy  $1  billion  in 
medical  bills,  time  off  work  and  increased 


insurance  premiums  for  this  year  alone. 

In  addition  to  increased  premiums.  Watts 
said  insurance  companies  will  not  accept 
any  claims  for  damage  or  liability  from 
those  convicted  of  impaired  driving. 

"Indirectly,  a  first  offence  can  cost  the 
convicted  driver  between  $5  and  $25,000 
when  you  include  fines,  legal  fees  and  a 
huge  increase  in  premiums  over  the  five 
years  following  the  conviction." 

On  the  topic  of  the  breathalyzer,  one 
student  asked  if  it  was  legal  to  refuse  the 
test.  Watts  said  a  person  can  always  refuse, 
but  "the  charge  will  be  the  same  as  im- 
paired driving.  The  statute  (C19)  considers 
you  to  be  impaired  if  you  won't  take  the 
test" 

A  police  officer  need  only  smell  alcohol 
on  a  driver's  breath  to  demand  a  roadside 
breath  sample.  If  you  blow  an  impaired 
reading  on  the  'Alert;'  unit,  a  compact  and 
less  accurate  version  of  the  breathalyzer, 
the  officer  will  take  you  to  the  station  for  a 
full  test  after  he  impounds  your  car. 

A  warning  light  on  the  'Alert'  unit  allows 
the  officer  to  suspend  a  driver's  license  for 
12  hours  and  have  the  car  towed. 

A  final  word  of  warning  from  Watts:  no 


one  can  fool  the  breathalyzer  Watts  said  he 
does  remember  a  novel  attempt  to  beat  it  at 
last  year's  Panda  game,  however 

"Apparently,  this  rather  intoxicated  Carle- 
ton student  heard  that  cotton  will  absorb 


alcohol.  We  had  left  him  alone  for  a  few 
minutes  and  when  we  came  back  to  give 
him  the  test,  1  realized  that  he  had  eaten 
about  half  of  his  cotton  underwear  Didn't 
fool  the  machine  though!'  □ 


Protesters  spook  war  sub 


VICTORIA  (CUP)-Dressed  in  fiendish  cos- 
tumes, about  50  people  gathered  at  Victo- 
ria's Clover  Point  on  Vancouver  Island  to 
'spook  the  war  machine'. 

A  'danse  macabre',  used  in  the  middle 
ages  to  dispel  the  Plague,  was  organized 
Oct.  26  to  protest  the  passing  of  the  U.S. 
Navy's  seventh  Trident  submarine,  the  USS 
Alaska,  through  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 
The  ceremony,  organized  by  campus  and 
city  peace  groups,  was  a  "raising  of  the 
spirits  of  horror  at  the  evil  presence  in  our 
waters!' 

The  dance  was  held  in  conjunction  with 
a  Ground  Zero  protest  near  Bangor,  Wash- 
ington, the  Alaska's  destination. 

Protestors  said  because  the  Alaska  was 
only  80  kilometres  away  from  Victoria,  any 
explosions  or  leaks  could  have  had  devas- 
tating consequences. 

"The  Trident's  passing  though  the  strait 
is  a  danger  to  us  and  to  world  peace,"  said 
Pam  Hall,  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Victoria's  Stop  the  Warships  Club.  She  added 


it  was  timely  to  dress  in  Hallowe'en  garb  in 
protests  of  the  submarine's  passing. 

The  Alaska  is  a  171  metre  Ohio  class 
submarine.  It  carries  24  Trident  1  ballistic 
missiles,  each  of  which  contains  eight  inde- 
pendently targeted  nuclear  warheads,  giv- 
ing the  submarine  the  capability  of  destroying 
192  different  targets.  □ 


Review  leaves  society  intact 


Cimliiuinl  Iniiii  Pane  3 
structure  of  the  CSES  executive  and  board 
of  trustees. 

As  a  result  of  the  ruling,  the  society  will 
have  to  drop  all  social  events  that  show  a 
"direct  or  indirect  .  .  intent  to  harm  any 
individual  or  property,"  establish  an  edito- 
rial board  to  guide  future  editions  of  its 
newspaper  and  take  recommendations  from 
a  'board  of  experts'  on  how  to  achieve 
journalistic  professionalism. 

A  report  will  also  have  to  be  submitted 
to  CUSA  "on  the  future  supervision  and 
control  of  all  its  social  events!' 

The  board  also  mentioned  six  other 


"problem  areas"  in  the  engineering  society 
A  'jelly  tank  prank'  staged  during  Orien- 
tation, an  'attack'  on  a  classroom  by  engi- 
neers, damage  to  a  rented  bus  during  an 
engineering  pub  crawl,  vandalism  to  the 
Women's  Centre,  and  the  problem  of  'engi- 
neering identity  and  antagonisms',  were  all 
considered. 

The  review  board  concluded  the  society 
has  been  "run  irresponsibly",  and  called  its 
"control  over  its  actions  and  accountability 
.  .  severely  lacking!' 
Several  review  board  members  said  they 
anticipate  an  appeal  of  the  society  board's 
decision  will  be  brought  to  CUSA.  □ 
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Byelections  offer  race  for  industrial  design  seat 


I  by  Charlatan  Staff 

Next  week's  CUSA  by-elections  will 
include  a  contest  for  a  seat  from  industrial 
design.  But  there  will  be  no  race  for  a 
special  students  seat,  for  the  third  time  in  a 
row. 

Chief  electoral  officer  Rob  Cottingham 
said  he  is  pleased  the  industrial  design  seat, 
which  has  been  vacant  since  May,  will  be 
contested. 

"I.D.  is  a  veiy  time-consuming  program," 
he  said.  "Traditionally,  students  have  not 
been  able  to  show  much  interest  in  CUSA 
activities!" 

There  have  only  been  two  industrial 
design  reps  on  CUSA  in  the  past  7  years. 


one  of  which  was  only  an  interim  rep. 

Candidates  for  the  one  industrial  design 
seat  are  Blair  Griezic  ( II )  and  Roman  Suttor 
(IVI. 

Meanwhile,  Cottingham  has  declared 
tJie  special  students  seat  acclaimed.  It  will 
be  held  by  political  science  student  Karim 
Ramzi. 

Also  acclaimed  in  the  position  of  com- 
merce rep  is  fourth  year  student  Rene  Ingold. 

Cottingham  said  it  is  unfortunate  there 
will  be  no  race  for  the  special  students  seat, 
but  that  he  is  not  surprised.  "Special  students 
are  a  very  substantial  component  of  the 
university,  but  they  may  feel  less  a  part  of 
the  community,"  he  said. 


Special  students  are  enrolled  at  Carle- 
ton,  but  not  in  any  particular  degi'ee  pro- 
gram. Out  of  a  total  population  of  almost 
18,000,  special  students  make  up  more 
than  3,500,  according  to  university  figures. 

CUSA  records  show  the  last  time  both 
special  students  seats  were  filled  was  1982-83. 
Last  year  both  were  left  vacant  and  in  each 
of  the  two  years  previous  to  that  only  one  of 
the  two  available  special  students'  seats 
were  filled. 

Running  for  the  two  open  seats  in  arts 
and  social  sciences  are  Mark  Adam  (IV). 
Ian  Peter  Hughes  (III),  Trevor  Tobias  Hughes 
(II).  Vaughn  Lantz (II),  Becky  McPhail,  and 
Chariotte  Robinson  (JV). 


Four  senate  seats,  another  area  of  tra- 
ditionally low  student  interest,  have  also 
been  acclaimed.  Hugh  Benevides  (I)  and 
Jennifer  Thamer  (II)  will  hold  the  arts  seats. 
Engineering  Society  treasurer  Andy  Nel- 
son will  sit  as  an  engineering  senate  rep, 
and  Wojciech  Zielonka  claimed  the  social 
sciences  seat. 

Two  senate  nominations  were  declared 
invalid  by  Cottingham.  Arts  candidate  Steve 
Iseman  was  disqualified  because  he  is  a  not 
New  University  Government  rep,  which  all 
senators  must  be.  Graduate  studies  nomi- 
nee Gary  Kines  was  disqualified  because 
he  is  a  NUG  rep  for  arts,  not  graduate 
studies.  □ 


Universities  forced  to  sell  land  to  make  ends  meet 


by  Laurel  Hyatt 

and  Michael  MacDonald 

In  a  desperate  attempt  to  stave  off  the 
financial  hardships  caused  by  government 
underfunding,  several  Ontario  universities 
are  selling  and  leasing  portions  of  their 
land. 

At  Brock  University  in  St.  Catharines,  a 
four  hectare  site  was  auctioned  off  last 
summer  for  more  than  $600,000  to  help  pay 
for  new  science  labs.  The  land  will  be  used 
for  a  condominium  project. 

Dr  Alan  Earp.  chairperson  of  the  Coun 
cil  of  Ontario  Universities  and  president  of 
Brock,  said  he  regretted  having  to  sell  IIk' 
land,  but  other  fund-raising  campaigns  had 
failed  and  the  real  estate  market  was  the 
"last  resort". 

He  said  Brock's  recent  private  sector 
fundraising  campaign  fell  short  of  its  goal  of 
$4.5  million. 

While  Carleton  has  yet  to  plant  any  'for 
sale'  signs,  university  president  William 
Becke!  said  he  has  considered  leasing  an 
8-hectare  parcel  of  land  at  the  north  end  of 
the  campus.  The  property  is  bound  by 
Colonel  By.  Bronson  and  University  avenues. 

Beckel  said  he  has  no  intention  of  sell- 
ing any  property  because  "we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  we  need  that  land  for 
the  development  of  the  university!' 

Even  though  Brock's  fund-raiser  fizzled- 
out,  Beckel  said  Carleton's  administration 
is  in  "the  advanced  stages"  of  a  similar 
drive  to  raise  more  than  $30  million.  Beckeii 
has  refused  to  release  any  further  details 
until  early  next  year. 

Meanwhile  across  the  province,  univer- 
sity administrators  are  turning  to  the  real 
estate  business  for  new  capital. 

At  the  University  of  Guelph,  a  bitter 
controversy  has  erupted  over  the  proposed 
sale  of  a  187-hectare  site  to  make  way  for  a 
huge  gravel  pit  in  Puslinch  township. 

Guelph  president,  Burt  Matthews,  said 
the  open  pit  operation  could  bring  in  $125 
million  over  the  next  25  years,  but  the  plan 
has  pitted  the  university  against  irate  farm- 
ers and  a  livid  town  council. 

Local  farmers  contend  the  university's 
plot  is  classed  as  "prime  agricultural"  and 
they  have  lashed  out  at  students  and  faculty 
at  Guelph's  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
(OAC).  The  farmers  say  they  are  dismayed 
with  OAC  for  not  protesting  the  potential 
destrtiction  of  valuable  farmland. 

University  of  Guelph  real  estate  chief, 
John  Armstrong,  argued  the  land  is  infer 
tile,  and  boasted  the  excavation  would  cre- 
ate a  recreational  lake. 

Envious  of  Guelph's  proposed  pit,  Beckel 
said,  "I  wouldn't  mind  having  that  gravel 
pit.  Even  the  lake  would  be  kind  of  fun" 

A  recent  editorial  in  Guelph's  student 
newspaper  the  Ontarion  said  "the  provin- 
cial government  has  been  financially  sti- 


fling Ontario  universities  for  the  past  12 
years,  so  it  is  perhaps  fitting  that  they 
should  take  final  responsibility.  Let's  hope 
Queen's  Park  has  the  financial  mental  health 
to  assess  environmental  and  ethical  con- 
cerns more  accurately  than  this  university." 

Matthews  said  the  matter  is  still  before 
the  town  council's  planning  committee  and 
a  decision  is  expected  soon. 

The  outcome  of  Guelph's  enterprise  will 
be  of  particular  interest  to  administrators  at 


by  Paul  Schellenberg 

Carleton's  senate  has  decided  a  contro 
versial  policy  monitoring  visa  student  en 
rollments  will  continue  for  another  year 

Originally  passed  by  the  senate  in  March 
1982,  the  policy  gives  the  VP  Academic  the 
right  to  restrict  the  number  of  visa  students 
in  the  school  of  computer  science  and  fac- 
ulty of  engineering,  both  of  which  have 
limited  enrollment  programs. 

The  policy  was  adopted  to  respond  to  a 
high  demand  for  entry  into  the  two  areas  of 
study  in  the  fall  of  1982.  VP  Academic  Tom 
Ryan  said  if  student  acceptance  had  been 
based  only  on  Grade  13  averages  (or  their 
equivalent),  40  to  50  per  cent  would  have 
been  foreign  students. 

The  policy  was  introduced  to  ensure  a 
certain  percentage  of  students  were  Cana- 


York  University  as  they  play  with  the  idea 
of  selling  or  leasing  121  hectares  of  York's 
Keele  Street  campus.  Originally,  the  cam- 
pus was  designed  to  accomodate  15,000 
students.  More  than  30,000  study  there 
now. 

Greg  Spearn,  vice  president  of  the  York 
University  Development  Corporation,  said 
"there's  a  tremendous  opportunity  here  to 
capitalize  on  the  value  of  land  to  make  a 
significant  impact  on  York". 


dian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants.  In  order 
to  avoid  criticism  that  the  policy  was  an 
anti-visa  student  measurement,  the  impor- 
tance of  international  students  to  other  dis- 
ciplines such  as  the  Paterson  School  of 
International  Affairs  was  stressed  at  the 
time. 

Shortly  after  the  policy  was  introduced, 
differential  fees  were  enacted  and  visa  stu- 
dent enrollment  fell  by  25  to  30  per  cent. 

While  a  restriction  of  12  to  15  per  cent 
visa  students  still  exists  in  the  faculty  of 
engineering  and  the  school  of  computer 
science,  actual  figures  are  much  lower.  The 
percentages  of  first-year  visa  students  in 
engineering  and  computer  science  released 
were  3.3  per  cent  and  10.9  per  cent 
respectively. 

Dean  of  engineering  Dick  Fleming  said 


Spearn  said  he  would  like  to  lease  all  of 
the  "underused"  land  at  York.  Projects  might 
include  residential  housing,  hotels,  a  con- 
ference centre  or  big  businesses. 

Housing  is  "a  problem  area",  said  Spearn. 
"If  you  want  ownership  housing,  you  give 
up  control  (of  the  land)." 

He  said  the  decision  to  sell  or  lease 
university  land  is  a  direct  result  of  provin- 
cial underfunding  of  the  institution.  Q 


while  differential  fees  helped  cause  the  fall 
in  visa  student  enrollment,  some  schools  in 
the  Toronto  area  have  seen  a  growth  in  visa 
student  numbers. 

But  Ryan  said  "the  risk  is  no  longer  a 
problem."  He  added  that  a  committee  will  be 
established  to  "better  serve"  the  present 
situation. 

The  committee  will  be  comprised  of 
faculty  members,  the  foreign  student  advi- 
sor, and  representatives  from  various  stu- 
dent associations  and  the  admissions  office. 
Ryan  said  its  purpose  will  be  to  examine  the 
differential  fees  issue,  acquire  financial  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  scholarships  for  visa 
students,  and  develop  new  recruiting 
techniques. 

The  committee  will  be  formed  officially 
on  Monday,  Nov.  17.  □ 


Visa  student  restrictions  continued 
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STUDY  WEEK  IN  FLORIDA 

FEB.  22- MAR.  1  ,rom$324 

THIS  INCREDIBLE  PRICE  ONLY 
AVAILABLE  TODAY,  TOMORROW 
AND  SATURDAY 

(includes  Funway  non-stop  flight  from  Ottawa, 
quad  accommodation,  free  golf,  free  tennis  and  more) 

234-3360    Phone  now. 


Biology  project  looks  at 
damage  due  to  acid  rain 


Sharon  Dunlop's  greenhouse  experiment  tests  for  acid  nin  effects  on  uriderwater  plants. 


by  James  Mrynyshyn 

Acid  rain  is  killing  our  forests  and  fish, 
but  the  effects  on  aquatic  plant  life  are  still 
relatively  unexplored. 

Sharon  Dunlop,  a  fourth-year  biology 
student  at  Carleton  is  conducting  an  experi- 
ment that  could  shed  some  light  on  this 
form  of  pollution.  Although  it  is  too  early  to 
make  any  predictions,  Dunlop  said  she  is 
getting  some  unexpected  results. 

Acid  rain  research  in  Canada,  and  in 
most  parts  of  the  world,  has  focused  mainly 
on  the  effects  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  nitrous 
oxide  emissions  on  trees  and  fish.  The 
latest  findings  indicate  acidic  rainfall  has 
killed  large  tracts  of  forests  In  Europe  and 
thousands  of  lakes  in  Europe,  Scandanavia, 
and  Canada. 

But  acid  rain  also  has  an  effect  on 
underwater  plant  life.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
not  been  given  as  much  attention  due  to 
political  reasons,  said  Dunlop.  "I'm  having  a 
hard  time  finding  information.  Most  of  it 
has  l^een  done  on  trees  and  fish,  but  that  is 
from  an  economic  point  of  view!' 

Ecological  concerns  are  "low  on  the 
totem-pole"  of  funding,  she  said.  And  al- 
though the  problems  of  acid  rain  on  under- 
water plants  are  "not  as  pressing  as  in  the 
lumber  or  fishing  industry,  I  feel  there  could 
be  a  problem  (for  the  environment)." 

According  to  biology  professor  Isabel 
Bayly,  there  has  been  some  research  done 
on  aquatic  plant  life,  but  Dunlop's  work  "is 
unique  in  the  Ottawa  area!' 

Dunlop  said  she  decided  to  work  on  acid 
rain  after  a  year  and  a  half  away  from 
school.  After  working  for  a  while  in  a  medi- 
cal lab,  she  decided  to  do  something  on  the 
problem  of  water  pollution. 

She  chose  to  study  underwater  plant  life 
because  there  aren't  as  many  practical  prob- 
lems. "Other  people  study  trees,  and  they 
have  the  trees  die  half-way  through  the 
year,"  she  explained. 

Dunlop's  experiment  will  only  last  14 
weeks  and  so  far  the  plants  are  not  dying, 
but  growing  better  than  expected. 

The  experiment  consists  of  60  plastic 
bags  less  than  a  metre  tall  filled  with  clay 
and  water.  Planted  in  these  makeshift  aquar- 
iums are  plants  known  as  wild  celeiy,  or 
tape  grass.  They  were  collected  from  the 
Gatineau  River,  with  the  help  of  Dunlop's 
technical  supervisor  Dave  Omond. 

Twice  a  week  Dunlop  adds  a  small 
amount  of  acidic  solution  to  50  of  the  bags. 
The  other  10  are  used  as  controls.  The  pH 
level,  or  measure  of  acidity  in  the  solution, 


varies  from  4.5  to  3.0.  On  the  pH  scale,  the 
lower  the  number,  the  higher  the  acid  content. 

"A  pH  of  3.0  is  awfully  low,"  said  Dunlop. 
"but  apparently,  there  is  some  rainfall  at 
that  level" 

Dunlop  said  she  only  started  to  treat  the 
plants  with  the  solution  two  weeks  ago,  but 
it  took  almost  two  months  to  set  up  the 
experiment.  She  is  conducting  the  experi- 
ment for  her  honours  research  project. 

The  biology  department  offered  her  lit- 
tle in  the  way  of  equipment,  other  than 
space  in  the  environmental  labs.  "There's 
not  much  available  for  undergraduate 
students.  .  .  so  you  have  to  be  ingenious," 
Dunlop  said. 

The  plastic  bags  were  found  in  the 
biology  department,  the  structural  supports 
were  retrieved  from  campus  construction 
scaffolding,  and  the  clay  base  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing  was  taken  from  the 
excavation  for  the  new  Social  Sciences  Re- 
search Building. 

So  far  the  plants  "are  growing  quite 
well,  although  that  is  not  what  we 
expected.  .  .or  what  we  wanted."  Dunlop 
said. 

In  12  weeks,  when  the  experiment  is 
over,  Dunlop  will  analyze  the  plants  to  see 
how  they  fared  under  the  differing  acid 
levels.  She  said  "either  way  the  experiment 
goes,  it  would  mean  a  problem." 

If  the  plants  grow  too  well  because  of  the 
acid  rain,  it  could  lead  to  a  clogged  river  or 
lake  eco-system.  It  could  also  cause  prob- 
lems for  a  water  filtration  plant.  If  they  grow 
less  than  normal,  it  could  upset  the  natural 
balance  of  the  food  chain.  Wild  celery  makes 
up  80  per  cent  of  the  diet  of  some  North 
American  ducks,  said  Dunlop. 

Carleton  has  been  involved  in  acid  rain 
research  for  about  five  years.  Omond  has 
been  overseeing  most  of  the  students'  work. 
In  the  past,  the  majority  of  university  re- 
search was  made  possible  through  grants 
from  the  government,  he  said,  although 
there  are  no  funded  projects  on  acid  rain  at 
the  moment. 

Dunlop's  field  of  research  has  received 
"very  little  attention  in  the  past,"  said  Omond. 
Most  of  the  work  has  concentrated  on  oak, 
fir,  maple  and  spruce  trees  instead. 

Carleton  has  also  been  monitoring  the 
rainfall  pH  levels  in  the  Ottawa  area  for  the 
last  two  years,  he  said. 

Federal  grants  for  acid  ram  research  are 
administered  by  Environment  Canada.  This 
year  more  than  $18  million  dollars  will  be 
spent  on  acid  rain  monitoring  and  research 
in  Canada.  ^ 
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WINTER  CHECK-UP 


•  Tune  Up 

•  Oil  &  filter  change 

•  Brake  check 

•  Cooling  System  check 

•  Around  the  car  check 


95 


4  cyl.  52 
6  cyl.  57  '^^ 
All  parts  extra 


>  CIBIE  Headlamps 
fog  &  driving  famps 

►  NOKIA  HAKKAPELLITTA 
Snow  Tires 

•  MAG  WHEELS  &  YOKOHAMA 
Summer  Tires 


Limited  to  in  stock  Items  only 
•  Sale  Ends  Nov.  15th,  1986 

1165- BANK  ST.  ATGRovE 


10%.,., 
10%  „„ 
25%  o„ 

230-3555 


drug 

abuse 

in 

camda 


A  Critical  Analysis  With. 


Betty  MacCregor 

flepresencati-ve  froD  Amethyst  Vi'oir.en's  Addiction  Centre 

Criet  Mitchell 
Assistant  Professor 

Department  of  Law,  Carleton  University 


Wednesday  November  19 
7:30  pm 

Room  50A  Southam  Hall 
OPIRG- CARLETON 

ONTARIO   PUBLIC   INTEREST   RESEARCH  GROIP 


DandK 
Word  Processing 

is  offering  a  special  for 
Carleton  students  for  the 
months  of  November  and 
December 

$2  per  page 
per  type-written  copy 

$15  per  hour 
for  hand-written  work 

Phone  Darlene  Pilon 
238-3597 


Essay 
Typing 


I  Bring  your  typing  to  . 
;  Room  401  Unicentre 
*  * 

$1.25  per  page 
'     48  hour  service  * 
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^/ey e  wear  I nT 

71  BANK  SlflEEI  SUITE  514 
OriAWA,  ONIAfllO  KIP  SN2 


INTRODUCES 

PLAN  333 

3  month  trial  period 

3  month  supply  of  solutions 

3  month  damage  guarantee 

WITH  PURCHASE  OF  NEW 
DAILY  WEAR  SOFT  LENSES 
$120 

r  

*  CLIP  AND  SAVE  ♦ 

$20.00  OFF 

reg.  price  o)  contact  lenses 

233-9719 


A  neighbourhood 
pub  serving 
traditional  English 
fare  and  spirits. 


Enjoy  the  good 
times  at... 


The  Brigadier's 
Pump 

23  York  Street 
230-  6368 

The  Lieutenant's 
Pump 

361  Elgin  Street 
238-2949 

The  Sergeant's 
Pump 

1568  Merivale  Road 
224-8895 


LSAT/GMAT 
Prep  Courses  for 

Dec.  6  LSAT 
Jan.  24  GMAT 

|416|  923-PREP 
1-800-387-5519 


Full  esthetic 
services 
available 

216  BANK  STREET 

AT  NEPEAN  ST. 


20%off  cuts  Mon- Wed. 
238-1161  /  238-1203 


Science  libraries  slashed 


by  CUP  and  Margaret  Babinok 

Students  at  the  University  of  Manitoba 
may  soon  have  to  pay  $300  each  to  maintain 
their  science  library  privileges,  while  students 
at  the  University  of  Calgary  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  greatly  reduced  inventory  at  their 
science  library. 

The  science  collections  at  both  libraries 
are  facing  financial  crises,  but  for  different 
reasons. 

Enrollment  in  the  science  faculty  at  the 
U  of  M  has  set  all-time  highs  for  the  past  six 
years,  but  provincial  funding  has  steadily 
declined.  To  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
funding,  the  U  of  M  science  faculty  council 
endorsed  a  $300  per  student  charge  for 
each  academic  year. 

The  surtax,  combined  with  a  two  to 
three  per  cent  tuition  increase  next  year, 
amounts  to  a  27  per  cent  increase  in  student 
fees. 

"There  is  a  definite  threat  that  science 
will  become  an  elitist  institution,"  said  Al 
Ogradnik,  a  member  of  the  council.  "How- 
ever," he  added,  "this  surtax  appears  to  be 
the  only  viable  alternative  to  maintain  the 
basic  standards  of  the  faculty!' 

But  a  professor  on  the  library  committee 
and  the  senate  called  the  tactics  "highly 
unfair!' 

"It  is  obvious  that  students  are  being 
used  in  a  very  Machiavellian  way."  said  the 
professor,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  identified. 
"It  is  clear  that  the  proposed  solution  is 
highly  political  and  the  students  are  being 
used  as  pawns  to  draw  attention  to  a  desper- 
ate problem!' 

U  of  M's  science  library  has  been  forced 
to  cut  almost  700  perodicals  from  its  list  of 
more  than  2.000  seven  years  ago.  The 
library  committee  plans  to  cancel  subscrip- 
tions to  200  more  this  year. 

The  $300  surtax  must  still  be  approved 
by  the  General  Faculties  Council  and  the 


to  cancel  subscriptions  to  more  than  100 
journals. 

Hazel  Fry  said  the  cost  of  science  jour- 
nals has  gone  up  20  to  40  per  cent  this  year, 
with  part  of  the  increase  due  to  the  low 
Canadian  dollar.  She  said  the  average  sub- 
scription costs  $250  per  year,  with  an  upper 
limit  of  $10,000  for  one  publication. 

Cancelled  subscriptions  now  amount  to 
112  and  59  more  may  be  cut  next  year,  Fry 
said. 

And  since  journals  are  more  important 
than  books  for  research  in  many  areas  of 
science,  money  for  texts  has  dried  up  as 
subscription  costs  soar.  She  said  in  chemis- 
try, physics,  biology  and  some  branches  of 
engineering,  not  a  single  book  has  been 
been  bought  out  of  the  regular  budget  in  the 
last  two  years. 

Fry  said  the  library  has  been  forced  to 
turn  to  alumni  and  endowment  funds  to 
supply  the  necessary  money. 

Carleton's  MacOdrum  library  spends 
about  $2  million  a  year  maintaining  its 
stock  and  almost  all  of  that  is  on  periodicals, 
according  to  associate  librarian  Neil  Brearley. 
However,  the  budget  is  not  divided  among 
the  various  departmental  collections. 

Brearley  said  there  is  no  chance  of  se- 
vere cuts  or  high  charges  being  levied  at 
Carieton.  "There's  no  need  to  be  alanned," 
he  said.  "We  manage  our  affairs  well!' 

Any  titles  which  have  been  cancelled  in 
the  past  few  years  were  considered  the  least 
important,  or  the  least  used.  Measures  as 
drastic  as  charging  students  with  a  surtax 
to  maintain  science  library  privileges  would 
never  be  considered,  Brearley  said. 

Chemistry  professor  Peeter  Kruus  said 
the  collection  of  science  journals  in  the 
library  is  on  the  decline,  though  not  as 
quickly  as  at  other  universities.  But  he  said 
modem  technology  has  made  it  possible  to 
carry  out  research  without  direct  access  to 


Board  of  Governors  before  it  becomes  offi- 
cial and  many  hope  they  will  never  see  that 
day. 

"It  is  not  realistic  or  timely,  and  there  are 
many  other  avenues  to  be  explored  in  terms 
of  a  redistribution  of  funds,"  said  Jasper 
McKee,  a  member  of  the  senate  and  Board 
of  Governors. 

Meanwhile,  the  head  of  the  Environment- 
Science-Technology  Library  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Calgary  said  inflation  is  forcing  them 


periodicals. 

One  can  now  do  a  lot  of  computer  searches, 
so  the  needs  of  a  library  are  not  the  same  as 
they  were  ten  years  ago."  he  said.  "I  can 
well  appreciate  that  the  money  (for  periodi- 
cals) could  be  better  spent  elsewhere!' 

Ottawa  science  students  are  also  fortu- 
nate m  that  they  have  access  to  the  NRC's 
Institute  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Infor- 
mation on  Montreal  Road,  which  is  the  best 
science  library  around,  Kruus  said.  □ 
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Max  distracted  by  funding  problems 


Maxwell  MacOdrum  and  I  have  been  carrying  on  a  clandestine  romance  for  the  past 
four  years,  but  recently,  our  relationship  has  been  struggling  under  the  constraints 
of  space  and  time.  You  see  Max,  known  to  less  intimate  others  as  Carleton's 
Library,  is  constantly  making  room  for  more  books  in  his  life  when  at  the  same  time  he 
should  be  making  more  room  for  students. 

Over  the  summer,  a  number  of  tables  disappeared  from  the  premises  leaving  even  less 
desk  space  in  Max's  lap.  In  fact,  tables  are  increasingly  difficult  to  find  and  those  of  us  who 
feel  more  intelligent  by  sprawling  our  work  out  in  front  of  us  will  have  to  find  ourselves 
content  within  the  confines  of  a  study  carrel.  This  has  caused  great  psychological 
implications  for  the  "regulars"  who  usually  worked  at  their  own  exclusive  table  spots.  Way 
up  on  the  fifth  floor  where  the  die-hards  work  (who  else  is  foolish  enough  to  climb  all  those 
stairs  unless  they  want  to  read  old  Rolling  Stones),  one  could  find  comfort  in  the  familiar 
faces  and  sleeping  heads  drooling  softly  on  their  binders.  But  even  this  sacred  gathering 
has  been  disrupted,  because  our  tables  have  disappeared. 

Carleton's  library  is  a  wonderful  place  to  keep  books,  but  not  to  read  them.  Can  you  read 
100  pages  in  two  hours?  The  people  behind  the  reserve  desk  seem  to  think  so.  As  for  hours 
of  operation,  just  be  thankful  we  have  entered  the  exam/essay  crunch  and  are  now  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  visit  Max  on  Friday  evenings  should  other  social  plans  deteriorate. 

And  what  about  the  new  breed  of  socialites  who  flock  and  frolic  among  the  meagre 
study  space  as  feely  as  those  enrolled  in  Rooster's  100.  Equally  abrasive  are  the  student 
seminars  being  whispered  beside  you.  Maybe  it's  indicative  of  a  need  for  seminar  rooms, 
but  no  that's  too  obvious.  Maybe  I'm  warped,  but  students  paying  over  $1,400  tuition 
should  be  entitled  to  silent,  comfortable  study  space  within  the  walls  of  their  campus 
library. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  admit  that  Max  is  one  of  the  priorities  in  my  life  right  now.  What 
worries  me  is  the  way  administration  seems  to  be  side-stepping  his  importance  in  the  lives 
of  so  many  other  students.  Max  is  not  a  one-student  library,  he  is  a  vital  link  to  more  than 
17,000  people  at  Carleton.  Within  the  framework  of  our  relationship.  I  consider  him  free  to 


see  whomever  he  pleases,  unfortunately  his  accessibility  is  being  limited  by  outside  forces. 

And  finally  to  explain  the  breeziness  of  the  library  entrance;  the  strange  wind  is  just  a 
lot  of  hot  air  from  administration  about  how  well  Carleton  Students  are  being  served. 

Jennifer  Cowan 


IETTER9 


Library  wind: 

the  true  explanation 

Editor: 

There  is  a  person  I  know  of  who  thinks  a 
windy  Hbrary  lobby  is  totally  perverted!  I 
think  this  represents  an  underlying  feeling 
of  sexual  in-adequacy  on  this  anonyous 
person's  psyche  which  is  typical  of  the 
Women's  Center's  executive  administration. 

But  seriously,  the  wind  in  the  library 
lobby  is  caused  by  a  partial  vacuum  inside 
the  library,  when  the  door  is  opened  air 
rushes  In  to  fill  the  depletion  of  air  in  the 
library;  this  sets  up  a  flow  of  air  through  the 
ventilation  system  in  the  library,  hence  the 


wind. 

I'm  teiTibly  soiry  about  my  deep  rooted 
sexual  perversion  about  windy  lobbies,  but 
hey  I'm  male  and  in  a  sexually  oriented 
stuppor. 

(I'm  incredibly  serious!!) 

Kelly  KleidcF 
Arts  I 

Library  analysis 
reveals  penis  envy 

Editor: 

I'm  the  type  of  person  who  does  not 
dwell  on  insignificant  skirmishes  and  usu- 
ally let's  things  pass  along,  but  Eva  Lazar's 
analysis  of  Gary  Washuta's  question  about 


the  gusty  library  entrance  requires  a  fur- 
ther clarification.  It  seems  to  me  that  Gary 
was  probing  the  architectual  aspect  of  the 
library  entrance  not  some  Freudian  concept 
of  repressed  hostility  towards  women  (and 
ultimately  the  Women's  Center).  But  as 
long  as  Eva  has  chosen  the  forum  then  I 
must  respond  in  the  same  context.  Maybe 
Eva  Lazar  is  the  one  full  hostility  and  this 
attack  against  Gary's  innocent  question  is 
just  a  materialization  of  her  penis  envy.  Of 
course  this  reply  is  absolutly  ridiculas  but  it 
illustrates  how  Ms.  Lazar's  response  is  equally 
absurd.  The  point  of  this  letter  is  to  try  and 
surface  the  fact  that  as  long  as  the  Women's 
Center  mentality  stems  from  this  type  of 
rational  they  will  constantly  be  entrenched 
in  pointless  bickering  instead  of  tackling 
real  concrete  problems.  With  this  adversarial 
approach  to  all  men  it  surprises  me  that  the 
Women's  Center  has  managed  to  sustain 
itself  this  long  and  still  attrack  intelligent, 
well  intentioned  people.  So  instead  of  at- 
tacking the  male  gender  maybe  some  co- 
operation would  aid  any  advancement  for 
women's  issues. 

Mike  Morgan 

Does  anybody  know 
what  time  it  is? 

Editor: 

What  time  is  it?  3:45  on  a  Friday  after- 
noon is  a  debatable  question  at  Carieton. 
Few  students  have  classes,  the  staff  are 
finishing  up  for  the  weekend,  the  place  is 
filled  with  a  dull  silence.  I  thought  it  was 
3:45.  The  clock  in  the  Loeb  lounge  was 
about  a  half  an  hour  slow  at  3:16.  The 
tunnel  clock  near  Theatre  B  said  it  was 
3:48.  Most  of  the  clocks  on  campus  have 
been  adjusted  the  hour  associated  with  the 
time  change  of  October.  However  for  the 
last  two  weeks  it  was  difficult  to  trust  the 
face  of  a  clock  around  here,  and  the  problem 
is  still  evident.  Hmmmm  .off  to  Paterson 
Hall.  I  asked  a  guy  what  time  it  was.  he 
showed  me  his  watch  and  said  "subtract  5 
minutes,  its  fast".  I  guess  its  3:42.  Stacey 
building  was  on  time.  Must  be  attributed  to 
the  glory  of  science.  Speaking  of  science, 
the  Hertzberg  building  has  a  Foucault  Pen- 
dulum. Kinda  looks  like  a  clock.  Each  swing 
takes  approximately  8  seconds.  That's  450 


swings  per  class.  Wandering  over  to  the 
Tory  building,  the  lounge  clock  is  faithfully 
at  11:00.  Its  been  11:00  since  September. 
Does  it  ever  feel  like  11:00?  The  theatre  in 
Tory  is  worse  than  the  lounge.  It  has  two 
clocks.  One  says  8:30  and  the  other  4:55. 
Guess  it  depends  on  the  mood  your  in. 
Could  be  a  testimonial  to  the  dreaded  8:30 
that's  too  early  for  most  people.  The  Arts 
Tower  is  a  real  winner.  It  has  two-faced 
clocks  on  every  floor.  The  3rd,  17th,  and 
20th  floors  said  it  was  3:59  and  4:59.  The 
12th  floor  said  3:58  and  10:30.  These  clocks 
in  Carleton's  ivory  tower  do  seem  somewhat 
contradictory.  The  unicentre  is  on  time. 
One  must  be  on  time  for  pinball.  pool  and 
drinking.  It's  about  4:00  this  Friday  after- 
noon, I  think.  I'm  glad  it's  not  8:30  but 
maybe  my  watch  is  wrong.  Carieton  . 
what  time  is  it? 

Gerry  Davidson 
Arts  I 

Capital  punishment 
not  a  deterrent 

Editor: 

"Gun  crime  is  on  the  rise  in  Canada,  but 
police  say  capital  punishment,  not  tighter 
gun  control  is  the  answer." 

Considerable  space  was  given  to  this 
idea  in  your  feature  last  week  on  gun  con- 
trol in  Canada.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
there  is  another  side  to  the  argument. 

Most  people  who  favor  a  return  to  capi- 
tal punishment  claim  that  it  will  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  criminals.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  support  this  point  of  view.  In  1975,  the 
year  before  the  death  penalty  was  abolished, 
the  murder  rate  in  Canada  was  3.09  per 
100,000  people.  By  1984  it  had  declined  to 
2.66  per  100.000  people. 

In  the  United  States,  studies  have  shown 
that  murder  rates  in  states  that  do  not  have 
capital  punishment  do  not  differ  signifi- 
cantly from  those  of  neighboring  states  that 
do.  According  to  a  1975  study,  police  kill- 
ings were  actually  lower  in  those  states 
without  the  death  penalty. 

Canada,  with  its  stricter  gun  control 
laws,  has  a  murder  rate  of  2.66  compared  to 
9.80  in  the  United  States. 

Ciinti>iirr/l  mi  ticxt  [)n^c 
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Campus  Question 

by  Derek  Raymaker 

This  week,  our  intrepid  reporter  scouts 
Baker  Lounge  in  search  of  an  answer  to  that 
nagging  question  on  every  student's  mind: 
Is  the  Library  providing  you  with  ade- 
quate resources  for  research  and  ade- 
quate space  for  studying? 


Alfan  Edwards,  Arts  II 

No,  it  doesn't  have  adequate  space  at  alL 
h  looks  like  a  crate  without  windows.  As  far 
as  resources  go,  it  does  the  job.  but  it  should 
be  a  lot  more  comprehensive  with  the  tui- 
tion we're  paying.  It's  a  major  capitalist 
scam  is  what  it  is. 


Omiiminl  Inmi  /iirrmlis  /xi«r 

In  the  article,  the  statement  "capital 
punishment  is  a  deterrent  because  the  mur- 
derer, once  dead,  will  never  kill  anyone  else 
again"  is  attributed  to  Nepean  Police  Chief 
Gus  Wersch. 

While  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  it  relies 
on  the  false  assumption  that  murderers  are 
often  released  from  jail  to  kill  again.  In  fact, 
of  those  who  leave  prison,  murderers  are 
the  best  pamlees.  In  all  of  Canadian  history, 
only  four  people  have  ever  been  paroled  for 
murder  and  then  murdered  again. 

There  ai  e  many  other  arguments  against 
the  de,ith  penalty,  moral,  religious  and  prac- 
tical. 1  urge  anyone  who  is  interested  in 
them  to  get  in  touch  with  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional or  one  of  the  other  organizations 
working  against  the  return  of  capital 
punishment. 

Aliin  Knight 
Coordinator,  Amnesty  International, 
Carleton  University  Section 

Gun  article  excellent 

Editor: 

The  cover  story  of  your  October  30  issue 
had  all  the  potential  of  being  a  smear.  Writer 
Lydia  Zajc  tackled  the  usually  emotional 
and  rarely  level-headed  issue  of  gun  control 
with  good  sense  and  clear  thoughts. 

A  remarkably  well-researched  piece  that 
honours  its  writer.  Zajc's  work  soars  above 
the  self  important  unhinged  tripe  that  pas 
ses  for  university  journalism. 


I  suggest  Zajc's  story  be  picked  up  by 
CUP. 

Yours  truly, 

Tcny  Wanicr 
Bishop's  (B.A;82) 

Students  fight  for 
Korean  democracy 

Editor: 

Re:  Catherine  Cross's  "South  Korea  on 
Fire"  "Student  Revolutinnaries  in  South 
Korea" 

To  state  that  Korea  (South)  is  on  the 
brinlv  of  revolution  is  to  state  that  Canada 
was  on  the  brink  of  mass-revolution  when 
the  RL.Q.  kidnapped  James  Cross.  Just  as 
the  F.L.Q.  was  convinced  that  it  was  the 
only  organization  that  could  carry  out  a 
successful  revolution  on  behalf  of  all 
Quebecois,  the  Korean  student  movement 
leaders  are  convinced  that  only  radical  and 
violent  agitations  can  bring  about  the  revo- 
lution that  would  overthrow  the  current 
regime  and  install  a  highly  socialistic  and 
xenophobic  regime  so  that  the  Koreans  will 
not  be  exploited  by  the  American  capitalist 
warmongers,  hegemonists,  and  reactionary 
imperialists. 

Just  as  the  F.L.Q.  broke  off  with  the 
Parti  Quebecois  and  the  students'  federa- 
tions when  it  realized  that  it  was  not  to 
receive  any  support  or  even  condonation 
from  others,  the  student  movement  leaders 
in  Korea  have  cut  off  ties  with  the  New 
Korea  Democratic  Party  (the  opposition 


party)  and  have  formed  mter-university  rev- 
olutionary committee  (Sani-Min-Two).  and 
subsequently  cell-structured  organizations. 
Hence  the  leaders  who  went  underground 
are  dictating  the  directions  of  student  move- 
ments. Both  the  ruling  paity  and  the  opposi- 
tion agree  that  there  are  about  12,000  students 
who  take  part  in  the  demonstrations.  Con- 
sidering that  there  are  slightly  more  than 
one  million  students  who  are  attending  the 
post-secondai7  educatonal  institutions.  12,000 
is  not  a  large  number. 

Just  as  the  F.L.Q.  opted  for  violence  to 
achieve  its  purpose.  The  Sam-Min-Two  (the 
committee  for  the  liberation  of  mass)  which 
controls  the  student  demonsti'ations  opted 
for  violence  once  it  realized  that  the  inass 
was  not  too  keen  on  being  "liberated"  by  the 
Sam-Min-Two.  The  lingering  questions  as 
to  why  there's  this  Sam-Min-Two  and  its 
followers,  why  the  leaders  of  the  Sam-Min- 
Two  had  to  go  underground,  and  why  there 
are  the.se  highly  publicized  confrontations 
between  the  police  and  the  students  need 
be  answered. 

During  the  Korean  War  { 1950-1953).  no 
less  than  3  million  Koreans  perished.  The 
North  Korean  Communist  Party  under  Kim 
ll-Sung  and  its  army  had  behaved  in  much 
the  same  way  Khmer  Rouge  behaved  a  few- 
years  ago.  After  the  War,  the  South  Koreans 
never  forgave  either  the  North  Korea  or 
communism.  Anti-communism  is  not  a  tool 
that  the  ruling  party  uses  to  oppress  its 
opponents.  The  South  Koreans  have  quasi- 

Ciiiitinind  an  Pai;c  24 


Enrique  Vallve,  Arts  III 

No.  My  main  qualm  with  the  Library 
regards  reserved  reading.  I  find  that  two 
hours  is  not  enough.  Ventilation  is  inade- 
quate, also. 


Helen  Potts,  Arts  III 

No.  I  find  that  resources  which  deal  with 
specific  subjects  are  not  there.  Space  is 
really  tight  at  the  end  of  term.  I  find  the 
Library  is  not  an  ideal  place  to  be. 
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Gail  Robertson,  Journalism  IV 

No.  The  Library  doesn't  provide  enough 
space  at  all.  I  usually  have  to  go  up  to  the 
fifth  floor  to  find  a  space.  1  try  to  avoid  the 
Library.  It  is  hard  to  get  access  to  computers 
and  you  spend  most  of  your  time  looking  for 
a  place  to  sit. 


Mark  Bosley,  Science  III 

Not  at  all!  There  is  not  near  enough 
room  to  study.  Around  exam  time,  space 
constraints  will  get  a  lot  worse.  I  think  that 
they  should  seriously  think  about  building 
an  addition. 


During  the  last  several  weeks  many 
individuals  have  written  letters  expressing 
their  beliefs  that  the  con  I  rove  ray  surround- 
ing the  Little  Girl  Blue  poster  (LGB)  has 
been  "petty",  "ridiculous",  and  a  "waste  of 
time".  Yet  somehow,  even  though  the  Wom- 
en's Centre  has  not  responded  to  any  of 
these  letters,  people  keep  "wasting  their 
time"  writing  about  this  "trivial  issue".  We 
also  believe  that  the  LGB  controversy  (as 
distinct  from  the  issue  of  sex-role  stereotyp- 
ing in  advertising)  has  been  blown  out  of 
proportion.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  wish 
to  present  our  perspective  on  this  situation. 
Hopefully  the  following  facts  can  set  the 
record  straight,  and,  finally,  put  the  issue  to 
rest. 

1)  CUSA  received  the  poster  from  Labatts 
and  had  decided  not  to  distribute  them. 

2)  A  CUSA  facilitator,  acting  without  CUSA's 
approval,  began  to  distribute  the  posters 
during  Orientation  Week, 

3)  An  individual  student  saw  the  poster  and 
approached  Robe  Haller.  CUSA  President, 
to  express  her  discontent  with  the  sexist 
nature  of  the  poster. 

4)  Using  Article  II  of  the  CUSA  Constitu- 
tion which  states  the  aims  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  "to  promote  and  assist  in  maintaining 
an  academic  and  social  environment  free  of 
prejudice,  exploitation  or  abuse  on  the  basis 
of,  but  not  limited  to,  sex.  .  ."  the  CUSA 
President  ordered  all  of  the  posters  re- 
moved from  the  Unicentre. 

5)  The  CUSA  President  also  approached 
one  member  of  the  Women's  Centre  collec- 
tive and,  acting  as  an  individual,  not  as  a 
Women's  Centre  Representative,  she  con- 
firmed the  sexist  nature  of  the  poster. 

6)  The  Women's  Centre  and  the  collective 
did  not  "ban"  the  poster  nor  do  they  have 
the  power  to  do  so. 

The  Women's  Centre  has  several  functions 
at  Carleton  including;  education  through 
workshops,  films  and  speakers,  an  exten- 
sive resource  library,  and  the  provision  of 
support  and  nondirective  counselling  to 
women  on  campus.  We  also  serve  CUSA  in 
an  advisory  role  regarding  sexism,  sexual 
harassment,  and  any  other  related  women's 
issues.  The  CUSA  President  approached  a 


member  of  the  collective  based  on  this  role. 
It  is  relevant  to  note  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent approached  the  collective  member,  he 
had  already  made  his  decision  to  cease 
distribution  of  the  poster.  It  is  not  within  the 
capacity  of  the  Women's  Centre  collective 
to  make  such  decisions. 

As  a  collective,  the  Centre  is  not  particu- 
lariy  concerned  with  the  LGB  poster  issue. 
We  are  working  on  a  number  of  other  issues 
which  have  a  high  priority  for  us  this  year. 
These  include:  date  rape;  self-defense  for 
women:  the  Tenth  Anniversary  Events;  sex- 
role  stereotyping:  sexual  harassment;  and 
International  Women's  Week.  However,  some 
very  vocal  members  of  the  campus  popula- 
tion have  chosen  to  make  the  LGB  poster  a 
token  issue  central  to  an  attack  on  the 
Women's  Centre  this  year.  The  Engineer- 
ing Society  has  been  particularly  vehement 
in  their  condemnation  of  the  Women's  Cen- 
tre for  our  perceived  role  in  the  removal  of 
the  poster.  Out  of  this  came  a  letter  from 
Bruce  Haydon.  CUSA  Engineering  Repre- 
sentative on  Engineering  Society  (CSES) 
letterhead.  In  this  he  expressed  his  desire  to 
have  members  of  the  collective  speak  in  the 
Engineering  building  to  engineering  students 
about  how  the  Women's  Centre  service 
"benefits  the  university  population  as  a 
whole".  It  is  for  these  reasons  we  are  ad- 
dressing the  many  misconceptions  that  have 
been  perpetuated  about  our  role  in  the 
"banning"' of  the  poster. 

We  deal  with  this  type  of  controversy 
every  year.  Many  of  you  may  have  become 
aware  of  this  by  looking  through  our  Tenth 
Anniversary  Herstory  Display.  Partially  as 
a  result  of  such  controversy,  we  hold  out- 
reach programs  annually  which  include  all 
our  events  and  specifically  Open  Houses, 
orientation  sessions  and  tours.  It  is  our 
belief  that  all  individuals  who  are  truly 
interested  in  learning  about  women's  issues 
will  take  advantage  f)f  these  events  to  clear 
up  any  concerns  they  have  about  the  Cen- 
tre. Further,  we  continue  to  welcome  all 
students  to  the  Centre  and  invite  them  to 
speak  to  any  member  of  the  collective  about 
their  views.  In  addition,  all  women  on  cam 


assist  in  the  running  of  the  Centre.  Help 
from  men  on  campus  for  specific  events  is 
also  appreciated. 

We  believe  that  writing  this  letter  has 
explained  why  the  Women's  Centre  bene- 
fits the  university.  It  would  be,  in  our  eyes, 
more  productive  to  co-sponsor  an  event 
with  the  CSES  than  to  engage  in  any  justifi- 
cation of  our  existence.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  we  cannot  accept  the  invitation  to 
speak  to  the  Engineering  Society  as  an 
individual  group.  This  offer  to  co-sponsor 
events  concerning  women's  issues,  how- 
ever, is  open  to  all  groups  or  individuals  on 
campus.  It  would  be  impossible  to  represent 
the  specific  concerns  of  every  woman  on 
campus  but  we  will  endeavour  to  help  and 
support  any  woman  who  makes  her  con- 
cerns known  to  us. 

We  would  like  to  emphasize,  once  again, 
that  the  Women's  Centre  is  here  as  a  service 
for  all  students,  staff  and  faculty  and  not  as 
a  target  for  abuse.  As  the  Engineers  have 
voiced  specific  concerns  about  the  service, 
we  tmce  more  encourage  them  to  bring  any 
questions  they  may  have  to  the  Centre.  Our 
door  is  always  open.  Constructive  criticism 
is  welcomed.  Negative  feelings  that  are 
based  on  ignorance  and  heresay  are  a  waste 
of  the  energies  of  all  concerned.  If  individu 
als  have  energy  to  put  into  issues,  why  not 
use  it  to  benefit  from  or  to  help  others 
benefit  from  the  services  of  the  Women's 
Centre? 

The  Women's 
Centre  Collective 
P.S.  By  the  way  a  BIG  thanks  for  all  the 
support  shown  during  the  celebration  of  our 
Tenth  Anniversary! 


600  WORDS 

is  a  column  for  any  member  ot  the  Carleton 
community -students,  staft,  faculty—  to 
express  opinions  on  any  issue  of  interest. 
Articles  by  international  students  giving 
first  hand  accounts  of  life  and  politics  abmad 
would  be  more  than  welcome.  Articles  should 
be  typed  and  double-spaced  and  should  not 
exceed  600  words.  The  Ch^riatan  may  edit 
for  length  and  clarity.  '  " 
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CUSA  Council  candidates 


MARK  ADAM 
CaSA  ARTS 


TREVOR  TOBIAS  HUGHES 
CaSA  ARTS 


IAN  PETER  HUGHES 
CUSA  ARTS 


VAUGHAN  LANTZ 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  11 

85-  86  CGSA  Proxy 

86-  87  Clubs  Commission 
Member:  Policy  Committee 

86-87  Student  Issues  Action  Committee 

Member:  CFS  Committee 

Member:  Floating  Comm. 
86-87  Residence  University 

Management  Policy  Board: 

Student  Representative 
86-87  RRRA  Council  Chairman 
86  Facilitator 

Hard  work  and  a  common  sense  approach,  that's  what  is  going  to  get  things 
accomplished.  As  your  representative,  I'll  be  looking  at  the  issues  which  affect  you, 
the  students.  And  remember,  your  input  doesn't  end  on  election  day,  that's  only  the 
beginning.  Together,  we  are  going  to  get  the  job  done. 

For  CCJSA  Arts/Social-Science  Rep 
November  19,  20,  21 


Becky  McPhail 


French  and  Economics  II 


□  Aciivi'  Willi  siudpiirs  Issues  AcUon  Commitlee (SIAC) 

□  Mi'i  -nil  liisliCliihand  AEISEC 

□  Kcsidciil  1)1  :ir(l  Kcnlrfw.  1985-86 

□  Senior  V.F.  HIkIi  School  Sl.udents' Council.  1984-85 

T'  lie  "Carlelon  fixperience"  has  been  rewarding  for 
me.  I  would  like  to  share  lliis  enlliusiasm  wiLh  my 
fellou  sludenis,  ThrouKh  SIAC  I  have  been  in  touch  wilh 
several  issue  .ireas  llial  aflecl  sludenis  like  resislralion 
and  housiuH.  \sa  CI  S\re|)  I  would  have  Ihe  opporlunilN 
1.0  hi'l|i  ai  bie\e  my  soal  iif  improviri};  sludenl  life. 


Robinson  &  McPhail  for  Arts 


Charlotte  Robinson 

Law,  Psychology,  Criminology  fV 

□  l,aw  Teaching  Assistant,  1985-87 

□  Resident  nf  3rd  Renfrew.  1 983-86 

□  Member  of  the  Law  Society.  1 984-86 

□  Residence  Peer  Tribunal  Judge.  1984-85 

J I  he  faculty  of  Arts  and  Social  Sciences  is  Carlelon's 
largest.  Compound  this  with  the  problems  of  regis- 
tration and  limited  residence  accommodation  and  Arts 
students  ran  too  easily  feel  'lost  in  the  shuffle'.  To  me. 
accessibility  and  keeping  you  Informed  are  two  important 
J         aspects  of  CUSA.  As  your  rep.  I  would  strive  to  achieve 
1 1  —    these  goals. 

Robinson  &  McPhail  for  Arts 


BLAIR  GRIEZIC 

Industrial  Design 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
fish  named  Ned  who  was 
trained  to  walk  on  land  and 
breathe  air.  But  one  day  while 
crossing  the  train  bridge,  he  fell 
through  the  ties  into  the  raging 
Rideau  rapids  and  drowned. 
Who  cares?  I  do. 

The  I.D.  seat  on  CUSA  has  been  empty  for  long  enough! 
Let's  find  out  what  they  do,  OK?  Vote  me.  Ned  would've 
wanted  it  that  way. 


Roman  Suttor 

Industrial  Design  II 

□  Social  Committee,  Ottawa  Society  of  Friends 

□  Treasurer,  Carleton  Medieval  Society,  85-6 

□  Resident  of  3rd  Glengarry  84-5 

For  too  long,  Industrial  Design  has  been  unrepre- 
sented on  CUSA.  It's  about  time  we  had  a  voice.  I 
will  work  for  more  cooperation  and  exchange  of  in- 
formaUon  between  CUSA,  CIDSA,  NUG  and  our  student 
body  with  the  intention  of  keeping  you,  the  SCHOOL 
of  Industrial  Design,  better  informed.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  please  contact  me  in  my  studio  in  RM  224, 
Architecture  building. 
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Acclaimed  candidates 


RENE  INGOLD 

COMMERCE  CUSA  REP 

Experience: 

CUSA  Interim  Commerce  Rep  1 986 
Financial  Review  Committee 
Off-Campus  Committee 
Member  of  the  Commerce  Society 

As  the  Commerce  Representative  I  will  be  a  good  liason  between  Commerce 
students  and  CUSA.  As  interim  Rep,  and  member  of  the  F.R.C.  I  have  gained 
valuable  experience  in  dealing  with  student  matters  at  Carleton.  1  will  worl<  hard 
to  enhance  the  profile  of  Commerce  students  on  campus,  and  provide  effective 
representation  to  CUSA  council. 


HUGH  J.  BENEVIDES 
Arts  Senate 


Karim  Ramzi 

Special  Student  (English  Lit.) 

□  Charlatan  Pliotn  Editor 

□  Charlalan  Photographer  and  Reporter,  1 985-86 

□  Member  and  Proctor.  Carielon  Photo  Club  1985-87 

□  Graduated  in  Political  Science,  tl.  of  Ottawa,  1984 

□  Workcii  for  The  Moroccan  Radio  Network,  1979-86 

O  pecial  students  have  special  needs.  As  I  found  when 
(Jl  spoke  10  many  of  you  during  nominations,  it  is  the 
nature  of  a  special  student  to  lead  a  hectic  life,  running 
between  commitments  while  trjing  to  linish  an 
education.  Consequently,  many  of  us  have  little  time  to 
spend  keeping  in  touch  with  student  government  and 
activities  on  campus.  We  need  to  have  this  involvement.  It 
can  mean  the  difference  between  an  adequate  university  experience  and  an  excellent 
one.  Understanding  this,  I  am  olTering  my  dedication  to  serving  our  'special 
community'  on  CUSA  Council,  •_  


ANDY  NELSON 

ENGINEERING  SENATE  REP. 


As  your  representative  on  the 
University  Senate,  1  won't  be  able 
to  do  much  about  CUSA  shitting 
on  the  Engineering  Society  or  the 
questionable  ethics  of  the  Charlatan 
Staff  but  if  you  have  any  concerns  of 
an  academic  nature  I'll  be  most 
happy  to  bring  them  to  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  involved.  I'm  in 
Rm  1 87  most  of  the  time  if  you  have 
any  questions. 

Endorsed  by:  IEEE,  CSES.  CSME, 
See  spot  run. 


JENNIFER  L.  THAMER 
Arts  Senate 


WOJOCIECH  ZIELONKA 
Social  Sciences  Senate 


Grad  students: 
You  can  vote! 


Many  people  don't  know  it,  but 
graduate  students  in  the  Arts 
and  Social  Sciences  are  allowed 
to  vote  for  Arts  and  Social 
Science  reps.  Another  helpful 
hint  from  those  folks  at 
Elections  Carleton... 


This  Election  Suppiemenl  was  produced  by  Elections  Carleton 
with  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Carol  Lane  and  Betty  Dyment 
of  The  Charlatan. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Qrieton  Univetsity 
Students'  Association,  each  candidate  in  an  election  is  entitled 
to  a  one-eighth  of  a  page  advertisement  in  the  weekly  campus 
newsmagazine. 
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Students 

of  ChUe 

Take  On 
a  Tyrant 


by  Carolyn  Whittaker 

Sitting  in  a  Canadian  university  class- 
room, a  student  would  have  no 
reason  to  fear  his  or  her  classmates 
are  secret  police  spies,  hired  to  monitor 
anti-government  sentiment. 

But  in  Chile,  this  fear  is  reality. 
In  Chilean  universities,  campus  secu- 
rity is  closely  associated  with  the  mili- 
tary secret  police  (CNI)  and  in  some 
instances  "there  are  CNI  spies  in  the 
university  classrooms,"  says  Lake  Sagaris. 

Sagaris  is  a  Canadian  foreign  corre- 
spondent who  spent  six  years  in  Chile, 
working  for  the  Times  of  London,  the 
Globe  and  Mail  and  CBC  Radio's  Sun- 
day Morning. 

Chilean  universities  have  always  played 
a  prominent  role  in  the  nation's  politics. 
Sagaris  notes  the  two  have  been  parallel 
and  "the  party  which  won  the  national 
student  elections  (for  the  Chilean  Federa- 
tion of  Students)  would  probably  win 
the  national  elections!' 

Universities  played  a  prominent  part 
in  national  politics  up  to  1973.  That 
year,  a  military  coup  led  by  current  presi- 
dent Augusto  Pinochet  deposed  the 
elected  government  of  Marxist  president 
Salvador  Allende. 

Since  then,  it  has  been  increasingly 
dangerous  for  students  to  participate  in 
any  sort  of  politics,  especially  since  a 
1981  law  prohibited  political  activity  on 
campuses.  Pinochet  was  once  quoted  as 
saying  "Pluralism  in  the  university  is  a 
concept  invented  by  Marxists" 

Those  students  who  do  express  opin- 
ions which  do  not  correspond  to  those 
of  the  military  government  can  be  expelled 
from  the  university,  detained  or  even 
internally  exiled.  Sagaris  observes  that  at 
the  present  in  Chile,  "every  time  some- 
one stands  up  and  speaks  out,  the  govern- 
ment tends  to  rein  them  (in)!' 

But  if  the  government  limits  the  views 
of  students  by  regulating  university 
society  and  even  course  content  as  Sagaris 
says,  a  student  who  heard  her  speak  in 
Ottawa  three  weeks  ago  asked.  "Why  are 
students  who  were  bom  and  bred  under 
the  present  military  regime  rebelling?" 

To  grasp  the  reasons  behind  the  pow- 
erful Chilean  student  movement  and 
their  goals,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  sequence  of  events,  beginning  in 
1973,  which  created  the  present  state  of 
disorder  in  Chile. 

Prior  to  the  military  coup  of  1973, 
Chile's  economics  were  in  a  state  of 
chaos,  unemployment  rates  were  astronom- 
ical, and  Allende's  government  had  lost 
control  of  the  military.  On  June  29,  1973, 
the  military  unsucessfully  attempted  to 
overthrow  the  government,  but  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  months  before  another  coup 
succeeded,  on  September  11.  Led  by  the 
newly-appointed  General  of  the  Military, 
Augusto  Pinochet  Uguarte.  the  coup  led 
to  the  dissolution  of  Congress  and  the 
creation  of  the  Junta  Military  Government. 


Within  the  following  month  the  junta 
government  passed  "Decree-law  27" 
which  made  Augusto  Pinochet  "Supreme 
Chief  of  the  Nation  with  the  powers, 
attributions  and  prerogatives  that  this  stat- 
ute grants  him."  Pinochet  became  the 
president  of  the  Junta  Military  Regime, 
which  was  to  become  an  extremely 
repressive  dictatorship. 

In  order  to  consolidate  its  power,  the 
junta  attempted  to  eliminate  all  opposi- 
tion leaders.  The  universities  were  a  logi- 
cal place  to  look  for  influential  political 
leaders  and  subsequently,  university  fac- 
ulties were  purged.  The  government 
fired,  expelled  or  imprisoned  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  universities'  faculty  and  15 
percent  of  the  students.  All  student  gov- 
ernments weie  dissolved  and  political 
leaders  were  banned  from  campuses. 

Education  became  an  important  agent 
of  the  junta's  control  in  Chile.  In  Octo- 
ber 1973  the  previously  elected  rectors  of 
both  state  and  Catholic  universities  were 
replaced  by  presidential  appointees.  These 
military  rectors  were  given  extensive 
powers.  The  could  create  or  disband  facul- 
ties and  institutions,  hire  or  fire  profes- 
sors, dismiss  students,  and  regulate  course 
content. 

The  regulation  of  course  material  and 
lack  of  accessible  information  present- 
ing opinions  other  than  the  junta's  have 
contributed  to  the  declining  quality  of 
education  in  Chilean  universities,  says 
Sagaris.  Students  desiring  to  study  eco- 
nomics must  study  the  junta  government's 
policies  of  monetarism  (an  extreme  form 
of  capitalism),  as  courses  are  not  offered 
in  other  types  of  economics. 

The  militarism  of  Chilean  universities 
increased  until  1984  when  education 
actually  became  a  legal  responsibility  of 
the  military  A  decree  was  issued  plac- 
ing both  public  and  private  sectors  of 
education  under  the  joint  control  of  the 
ministry  of  education  and  the  military. 

Carmen  Ubina,  a  student  at  Santiago 
University  in  the  late  1970s  says  that 
students  needed  identity  cards  to  pass 
military  checkpoints  and  enter  campus. 

In  spite  of  the  extreme  militarism  of 
the  university  government,  Sagaris  said 
that  students  are  very  well-organized  in 
their  protest  movement,  and  "have  suc- 
ceeded in  rebuilding  organizations  so  they 
are  now  some  of  the  first  to  react  to 
new  events  and  changes".  Some  student 
organizations  have  managed  to  organize 
massive  public  demonstrations  and  pro- 
tests over  the  past  few  years 

The  mobilization  of  the  student  move- 
ment in  Chile  began  as  early  as  1981. 
There  were  no  assemblies  to  discuss  poli- 
tical strategies;  rather,  the  student  politi- 
cal movement  began  in  meetings  for  cul- 
tural events  in  the  school  cafeterias. 
But  even  among  a  group  of  students  get- 
ting together  and  listening  to  music 
there  is  widespread  fear. 

In  the  early  era  of  the  student  move- 
ment at  Santiago  University,  "it  took  a 


suspecc  is  a  student,  and  he  has  a  stispidous  appearand." 


"We  warn  to  have  a  liole  i<leological  debate  with  you." 


tion.  and  the  group  must  receive  authori- 
zation to  carry  out  the  protest. 

Dario  Vergara,  secretary  of  JUNDEP 
(a  Chilean  disarmament  group)  says 
Pinochet  is  attempting  to  widen  the  rift 
between  the  two  largest  opposition 
factions— the  Alianza  Democratica  (Dem- 
ocratic Alliance)  and  the  Movemiento 
Democratico  Popular  {popular  democratic 
movement). 

Pinochet  presented  the  democratic  alli- 
ance with  an  ultimatum  demanding  they 
publicly  announce  that  the  Popular  Demo- 
cratic Movement  followed  policies  of 
violence  and  terrorism  and  therefore,  the 
Alianza  will  not  co-operate  with  the 
Popular  Movement  in  an  opposition  union. 

Vergara  says  the  "violent  communist 
threat"  is  a  creation  of  Pinochet  him- 
self, designed  to  weaken  and  discredit  the 
opposition.  Pinochet  associates  the 
Manuel  Rodriguez  Patriotic  Front  (FPMR) 
with  the  Popular  Democratic  Movement. 
The  bombings,  terrorist  attacks,  and  as- 
sassination attempts  carried  out  by  the 
FPMR  have  created  a  bad  image  for  the 
Chilean  political  left.  Vergara  maintains 
the  FPMR  works  independently,  and  is 
not  a  reflection  of  leftist  policies. 

By  building  up  the  image  of  the  left  as 
being  violent,  Vergara  says  Pinochet 
hopes  to  divide  the  opposition,  making  it 
impossible  to  eliminate  the  military  dic- 
tatorship in  Chile. 

Sagaris  has  also  noticed  the  widening 
gap  between  the  two  sides  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  "the  longer  Pinochet  is  in  power, 
the  more  polarization  will  occur." 

According  to  Vergara,  the  student  move- 


week  and  three  separate  events  to  get  a 
guitar  into  a  cafeteria  and  then  another 
week  to  find  somebody  who  would  play 
it,"  recalls  Sagaris. 

Gradually,  students  became  more  com- 
fortable about  meetings  and  began  dis- 
cussing their  country's  political  situation. 
The  music  and  cultural  gatherings 
evolved  into  "pot-banging"  sessions  where 
students  would  collect  in  cafeterias  and 
other  school  rooms,  and  chant. 

Sagaris  says  that  while  organized  pub- 
lic protests  began  only  in  1981,  by  far 
the  most  important  achievements  of  the 
student  movement  have  occurred  in  the 
past  two  years.  On  September  4,  1985 
students  succeeded  in  closing  down  the 
country's  largest  universities  duriiig  a  pro- 
test against  military  involvement  in 
education. 

The  protest  was  broken  up  by  force 
and  as  many  as  88  students  were  de- 
tained including  both  Yerko  Ljetic,  presi- 
dent of  the  Catholic  University  Organi- 
zation (FECH),  and  Jose  Tomas  Jocelyn- 
Hole,  president  of  the  State  University 
Organization  (FEUC). 

In  the  following  days,  the  parents  of 
the  students  who  were  detained  and 
other  students  organized  more  public  pro- 
tests, demanding  the  release  of  the  two 
leaders. 

One  of  the  students'  main  concerns  is 
the  re-establishment  of  the  tuition  sys- 
tem which  was  in  effect  under  the  Allende 
government,  where  students  paid  tui- 
tion fees  according  to  their  ability.  Tuition 
costs  are  presently  set  at  up  to  25  mil 
pesos  per  month  which  is  close  to  $150 
American.  This  fee  depends  upon  the 
courses,  but  it  is  considered  very  high  for 
the  Chilean  students. 

High  tuition  fees  make  advanced  edu- 
cation less  accessible  to  the  poorer 
Chilean  students,  and  university  enrollment 
decreased  by  3.4  per  cent  annually 
between  1973  and  1979.  Current  statistics 
are  not  available,  but  Sagaris  affirms 
that  enrollment  has  continued  to  decline 
rapidly,  and  she  estimates  university 
attendance  has  been  cut  in  half  in  the  past 
13  years. 


Carmen  Ubina  feels  that  the  severe 
cutbacks  in  resources  available  to  uni- 
versities, and  decreased  government  funding 
are  responsible  for  the  declining  quality 
of  education  at  the  university  level.  Esteban 
Valenzuela,  vice-president  of  FEUC  feels 
the  rebuilding  of  the  universities  will  only 
be  possible  after  the  reinstatement  of 
democracy. 

Pinochet  originally  proposed  a  "transi- 
tion to  democracy"  by  the  year  1989, 
but  his  government  has  failed  to  pass  the 
electoral  laws  necessary  for  this  transi- 
tion. The  return  to  democratic  rule  in 
Chile  has  become  the  central  concern  of 
the  student  movement,  and  of  most  other 
Chilean  political  groups. 

According  to  the  1980  Constitution. 
Pinochet's  term  as  president  expires  in 
1989  when  a  plebiscite  will  be  held  to 
approve  the  junta-appointed  presidential 
candidate.  If  this  candidate  is  not  approved, 
there  is  to  be  a  general  democratic 
election.  Nothing  prohibits  Pinochet's  re- 
turn to  the  presidency,  and  if  he  man- 
ages to  maintain  his  position,  Pinochet 
could  remain  president  of  Chile  until 

Chile  has  been  under  a  "State  of  tmer- 
gency"  since  1973,  except  between  Au- 
gust 1983  and  March  1984.  But  the  state 
of  emergency  has  since  been  replaced 
by  an  even  more  repressive  'State  of  Siege' 
which  took  effect  in  September,  follow- 
ing an  assassination  attempt  on  Pmochet 
and  the  escalation  of  terrorist  activity. 

Because  of  the  repressive  censorship 
that  the  Pinochet  government  has  im- 
posed upon  Chilean  press  over  the  last  six 
months,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find 
current  information  on  the  state  of  opposi- 
tion politics.  . 

It  is  safe  to  guess  that  the  uraversity 
movement  is  not  as  active  this  year  as  it 
was  in  1985  for  two  reasons;  the  increasec 
repression  under  the  State  of  Siege  and 
secondly,  increasing  division  within  the 
opposition  groups. 

Under  the  State  of  Siege,  organizing  a 
protest  is  virtually  impossible.  The  pro- 
testing group  must  give  authorities  five 
days'  notice  of  a  planned  demonstra- 


ment  has  found  a  new  outlet  in  the 
Asemblea  de  la  Civilidad.  a  civil  rights 
group.  The  Asamblea  consists  of  repre 
sentatives  from  a  multitude  of  groups  within 
Chilean  society  such  as  professors,  wom- 
en's groups,  and  among  others,  the  univer- 
sity groups  FUEC  and  FECH. 

The  Asemblea's  policy  on  the  students 
issue  is  to  attempt  to  reinstate  democ- 
racy on  campuses.  Vergara  says  that  the 
university  groups  plan  to  denounce  the 
appointed  military  rectors  and  replace  them 
with  democratically  elected  representa- 
tives. 

Sagaris  predicts  the  situation  in  Chile 
"will  blow  up  before  1989".  And  now 
the  biggest  question  is:  who  will  replace 
the  junta  government  when  it  falls? 

Vergara  sees  the  next  year  as  crucial 
to  the  effort  to  reinstate  democracy,  as 
these  events  will  be  an  indicator  of  whether 
Chilean  people  will  have  to  wait  until 
1989  for  the  promised  return  to  democ- 
racy. He  believes  the  results  depend  on 
whether  the  opposition  can  still  work  to- 
gether, and  also  on  the  amount  of  sup- 
port the  militia  gives  to  Pinochet  in  the 
future. 

If  the  government  were  to  fall  within 
the  next  year  or  two.  Vergara  does  not 
foresee  a  strong  opposition  leader  replacing 
Pinochet.  Rather,  he  expects  the  junta 
would  be  replaced  by  a  transitional  gov 
ernment.  This  new  government  would 
be  responsible  for  establishing  a  functional 
electoral  process  whereby  Chile  could 
have  a  general  election,  and  a  return  to  a 
representative  and  responsible  govern- 
ment. □ 


Onadian  jounulist  Uke  Sagarij':  Chilean  students  ire  well-ofpniied  in  chdr  protests  movement,  and  ' 
fira  to  reaa  to  new  events  and  changes-"  
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Regular  Membership  Meeting 

Thursday,  November  20,  1986 
LoebCl64    1:30  p.m. 

Agenda: 

1 .  Bargaining  research 

2 .  Strike  support  policy 

3.  Gainers'  strikers  Christmas  fund 

4.  Other  business 

Carleton's  Teaching  and  Research  Assistants 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 

Word  Processing  Services.  EXECUTEXT  of- 
fers fast,  efficient  letter  quality  word- 
processing.  Editing,  proof-reading,  leclinical 
writing.  Affordable  rates,  pick-up,  delivery 
Call  Cheryl,  839-3297. 

The  Independent  Typist's  Network:  Offer- 
ing a  complete  range  of  quality  typing  and 
word  processing  ser\'ices  at  competitive  rates. 
FRANCES  BOLTON,  729-0028  THE 
TYPEWRIGHT,  728  3184. 

Typing  and/or  Editorial  Services  -  IBM 

Selectric  -  call  |613|  224-2490  from  8:B0  a.m. 
to  8:00  p.'m.,  seven  days  a  week. 

DATAIogue  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast,  ac- 
curate, proofreading  as  required.  Merivale 
Road  area.  727-1153. 

Typing,  paper  supplied,  short  notice,  SI. 10 
per  double  spaced  page,  Ask  for  Dani.  Call 
232-7056. 

The  might  Oxfam  Cabaret  for  Central 
America.  Friday  Nov.  14  in  Porter  Hall.  Be 
there  or  bring  a  parachute.  Sorry.  Eugene. 


Nothing  to  do  at  Christmas?  Consider  Inter- 
national Christmas  Camp,  a  5-day  event 
IDecember  22-27|  sponsored  by  Inter-Varsity 
Christian  Fellowship.  Activities  include  winter 
sports,  sleigh  ride,  indoor  games,  singing, 
films,  special  events,  crafts  and  sharing  about 
Christmas.  Applications  with  complete  details 
available  at  Info-Carleton  or  the  Foreign  Stu- 
dent Advisory  Service,  For  more  information 
call  234-5496.  729-3989  or  596-5728. 

For  Sale  one  flight  to  Saskatoon,  November 
23.  Call  Allan,  731-1898.  Price  negotiable. 

Sock  'n'  Buskin  theatre  company  is  putting  on 
God',  a  one-act  existential  play,  by  Woody 
Allen.  Time  is  Nov.  17,  18  and  19  at  12  noon 
and  5  pm.  [No  5pm  show  on  Nov.  19).  Place  is 
Oliver's.  Admission  is  free. 

Two  Bedroom  Apt.  to  share,  corner  of 
Somerset  and  Preston  S200/monlh  heated, 
male  or  female.  Good  bus  routes.  Call  Tom 
232-8861. 

Travel  Field  Opportunity.  Gain  valuable 
marketing  experience  while  earning  money. 
Campus  representative  needed  immediately 
for  spring  break  trip  to  Florida.  Call  Campus 
Marketing  at  1-800-423.5264. 
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The  engineers'  dilemma 

Is  a  degree  enough  for  the  marketplace? 


In  most  Canadian  universities,  engineering  is  seen  as  one  of  the  louijhcst, 
most  demanding  courses  a  student  can  enroll  in.  Engineering  students,  who 
often  .gi-aduate  from  high  school  with  exceptionally  high  marks,  must  endure 
long  hours  and  a  crushing  work  load  before  they  t^et  their  degree. 

But  amidst  this  onslaught  of  education,  do  engineers  acquire  an  understanding 
of  the  business  world?  When  entering  the  marketplace,  do  they  have  the  impor- 
tant interpersonal  skills  and  creativity  to  help  their  companies  run  better  and  suc- 
ceed in  the  marketplace? 

While  employers  generally  agree  that  the  main  criterion  for  judging  an 
engineer  is  his  or  her  technical  ability,  many  are  disappointed  with  the  lack  of 
manasement  ability,  social  skills  and  even  maturity  [hey  find  in  job  candidates. 

But  should  universities  try  to  expand  the  skills  they  teach  to  engineering 
students? 

Mike  Irwin,  a  manager  at  Gandalf  Data  Limited,  a  Nepean-based  software 
manufacturer,  opposes  teaching  undergraduates  management  skills.  He  feels  that 
students  are  not  going  to  be  expected  to  use  these  skills  right  ;iway  .md  will  have 
forgotten  this  knowledge  five  or  six  years  Inter  when  they  begin  to  move  into 
managerial  positions. 

And  according  to  Jennifer  Hepburn,  manager  of  personnel  resources  at  Gan- 

by  Karen  Foster 


dalf,  "We  like  to  get  somebody  well  rounded  -  communication  skills,  writing 
skills."  but  Gandalf  looks  first  and  foremost  for  the  appropriate  tectinical  exper- 
tise required  for  their  jobs. 

Says  Invin.  "When  we  hire  (engineering)  people  we  look  for  the  clever  ones, 
and  when  you  get  those  you  get  the  weird  ones.  It's  a  compromise  you  have  to 
make." 

Many  engineers  are  indeed  hard  to  talk  to.  says  Irwin.  "In  many  instances 
people  go  into  engineering  because  they  don't  have  social  skills." 

So  when  Gandalf  needs  managing  engineers,  "we  take  the  people  who 
demonstrate  managerial  skills  and  send  them  back  to  school,"  he  explains. 

Gandalf  sends  their  people  to  a  supervisory  course  al  Algonquin  College. 
"There  isn't  much  difference  in  managing  engineers  as  managing  anyone  else." 
says  Irwin. 

A  lot  of  people  with  high  marks  in  engineeinng  may  fall  into  the  weird 
category,  but  Irwin  says  this  is  only  a  problem  if  100  per  cent  of  your  people  are 
like  this.  To  get  around  it.  one  must  "make  a  point  to  hire  people  who  are  less  in 
tense." 

The  engineer  who  is  not  a  people  person,  Invin  says,  cannot  be  taught  to 
become  a  people  pei"son.  He  adds  that,  overall,  "engineers  are  not  a  social  group. 


Conthiucd  on  next  pafie 
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What  Do  Engineers  Need  To  Learn? 


Robert  Notman,  director  of  human 
resources  for  the  Ottawa  high-tech 
company  Canadian  Astronautics,  says 
his  company  looks  at  potential  engineer- 
ing employees  from  "a  technical  standpoint, 
not  whether  or  not  they  have  social 
skills." 

Notman  feels  people  are  bom  shy  or 
not  shy,  leaders  or  followers.  "Market- 
ing and  social  skills,  you  don't  learn  these 
things— you  get  them  outside  of  school." 

"If  an  engineer  is  looking  specifically 
to  a  management  position,  this  can  be 
complemented  by  management  courses," 
says  Notman. 

But  the  problem  with  this,  he  says,  is 
that  often  management  positions  are 
given  to  good  engineers  who  are  not  good 
managers,  and  whether  you  can  teach 
these  individuals  management  skills  is  a 
"tough  question." 

Carol  Winsor,  a  personnel  manager  at 
Spar  Aerospace  says  she  does  not  ex- 
pect interpersonal  skills  from  engineers 
when  hiring  for  her  company.  Spar  is 
more  interested  in  students'  technical  abil- 
ities and  whether  they  can  apply  those 
skills  in  the  workplace. 

Doug  Tansley,  personnel  manager  for 
Digital  Equipment  of  Canada,  says  al- 
though his  company  is  very  happy  with 
the  junior  engineers  they  have  working 
for  them,  there  are.  "five  or  six  interviewed 
for  every  one  hired."  He  is  very  disap- 
pointed with  the  people  coming  in  for 
interviews  because  he  expected  a  bit 
more  maturity  than  is  being  shown. 

When  Mike  Irwin  of  Gandalf  went  to 
school  he  didn't  enjoy  the  humanities 
courses  he  had  to  take,  but  looking  back 
over  20  years  of  experience,  he's  glad 
he  took  them.  Today,  he  thinks  it's  a  good 
idea  for  engineers  to  have  to  take  hu- 
manities, but  wonders  what  the  sacrifice 
would  be  in  technical  courses. 

He  also  wishes  that  engineers  were 
not  so  lacking  in  their  ability  to  write 
English,  but  adds,  "I  don't  know  if  it  is  a 
q  iestion  that  has  to  be  answered  by 
universities  or  back  at  elementary  school!' 

Irwin  says  he  thinks,  overall,  universi- 
ties teach  their  engineers  well.  He  says 
the  lack  of  interpersonal  skills  found  in 
the  individual  engineer  is.  in  many  cases, 
part  of  personality  and,  "not  a  property  of 
the  education  system." 

But  some  people  feel  the  education 
system  does  fail  its  engineering  students 
in  other  areas,  partimlarlv  in  that  it  Hnep 
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not  require  any  sort  of  creativity. 

Mike  Bajada  left  the  engineering  pro- 
gram at  McMaster  University  because 
he  felt  bombarded  with  too  much  mathe- 
matical and  technical  work.  He  says  he 
expected  more  design  in  his  first  year  and 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  show  his 
creativity. 

"1  was  doing  well,  but  I  didn't  know 
what  the  hell  1  was  doing,"  he  says. 

Bajada  also  didn't  feel  comfortable  in 
engineering  because  he  says,  "They 
(the  faculty)  gave  me  the  indication  that 
they  were  trying  to  fail  us  out  because 
they  wanted  to  bring  up  their  standards." 
He  has  since  switched  to  industrial 
design  at  Carleton  where  he  feels  he  is 
more  free  to  exercise  his  creativity. 

But  Irwin  defends  the  emphasis  uni- 
versities give  to  the  technical  aspects  of 
engineering.  In  his  mind  engineers  can 
"only  be  creative  if  they  learn  the  voca- 
tion of  their  trade,"  adding  they,  "have  to 
learn  all  these  things  (technical  aspects 
like  maths  and  sciences)  as  a  prerequisite 
to  their  creativity!' 

Carleton  graduate  student  Mostafa  Nofal 
says  an  engineer  has  to  hold  onto  his  or 
her  creativity  in  school  until  he  or  she 
obtains  an  undergraduate  degree.  He 
says  engineers  are  allowed  to  show  that 
creativity  in  the  market.  "You  learn  the 
rules  from  the  school.  You  know  you  have 
this  limit ,  , .  but  still  you  have  to  have 
your  own  imagination!' 

But  Spruce  Riordon,  dean  of  engineer- 
ing, says  there  is  an  emphasis  on  de- 
sign at  Carieton.  "It  is  this  design  aspect 
in  particular  that  the  engineers'  creativ- 
ity is  brought  out!' 

The  design  contests  held  at  Carieton 
and  all  across  Canada  also  bring  out  the 
creativity  in  students,  says  Riordon.  They 
are  fun  things,  "but  the  serious  aim  is 
to  bring  out  creativity,  to  look  at  a  prob- 
lem and  think  of  a  new  solution— of  a 
new,  effective,  simple,  if  possible,  solu- 
tion—an elegant  solution!' 

Riordon  adds,  "We  don't  intend  in  four 
years  to  fill  the  person  up  so  that  he 
never  has  to  learn  anything  again!' 

Nofal  agrees  with  Riordon  and  even 
adds  that  creativity  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  student,  not  the  faculty  "Most  of 
the  schools  give  you  the  rules,  the  the- 
ory, how  to  solve,  how  to  design.  But  you 
should  as  a  person  have  this  creativity!' 

Riordon  says  of  his  faculty's  role:  "We 
attempt,  and  I  think  succeed,  doing 


what  any  university  in  any  program  should 
do,  and  that  is  to  inculcate  the  desire  to 
learn  or  to  enhance  the  enquiring  mind, 
and  to  give  them  the  skills  with  which 
to  learn.  In  other  words,  there  are  many 
things  which  our  students  don't  know, 
but  they  do  know  how  to  go  about  finding 
those  things!' 

The  only  worry  that  Riordon  has  about 
the  engineering  programs  in  Canada  is 
that  there  isn't  a  lot  of  money  going  into 
them  and  the  programs  are  suffering. 

Carleton's  undergraduate  program,  he 
says,  "is  not  doing  the  best  job  it  could 
do,  in  fact,  because  of  funding.  If  you 

.  lack  equipment  and  you  have  a  lab- 
oratory group  that  is  five  instead  of  two.  it 
is  likely  that  several  of  those  five  are 
not  going  to  get  good  hands-on  experience 
with  the  equipment.  So  they  are  going 
to  be  less  good  than  they  could  be.  Now 


EmplofOT  look  lor  lechnol  itiliiy  firg  and  Inlwpefsonil  sidlls  SKond:  "Eiitii 


ineen  are  not  a  social 


group. 


what  will  happen,  then,  is  they  will  go 
out  and  they  will  probably  catch  up." 

The  University  of  Waterloo  and  the 
University  of  Ottawa  both  have  cooper- 
ative programs  in  which  engineers  supple- 
ment their  study  with  on-the-job  experi- 
ence. Hepburn  thinks  this  is  an  excellent 
program  and  says  preference  is  given  to 
students  from  schools  with  co-op  programs. 

Irwin  also  is  impressed.  He  says  he's 
very  happy  with  the  work  of  co-op 
students  and  finds  them  very  sharp, 

Nofal  worked  in  the  engineering  field 
during  the  summers  he  was  studying 
for  his  undergraduate  degree  and  thinks  it 
is  something  that  every  student  should 
do.  Working  in  the  field  increased  his 
interest  in  engineering,  and  when  he 
returned  to  his  studies  in  the  fall  he  felt  it 
gave  more  concreteness  to  his  class 
work. 

McMaster  University  has  a  five-year 
engineering  program  which  gives  train- 
ing in  business  and  management  as  well 
as  engineering.  Irwin  was  one  of  a 
group  that  was  asked  to  accredit  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Canadian  Accreditation 
Board  five  years  ago. 

At  the  time,  he  says  many  of  the 
students  were  only  going  for  four  years 
and  then  graduating  with  an  ordinary 
engineering  degree. 

But  he  questions  the  usefulness  of  the 
extra  year.  He  feels  that  the  graduates 
of  such  a  five-year  program  will  be  asked 
to  work  on  projects  where  th,ey  will 
need  to  show  creativity,  not  management 
skills. 

Nofal  knows  engineers  who  have  very 
little  creativity  or  communication  skills. 
"To  get  a  good  mark  in  engineering  does 
not  mean  you  are  a  creative  person." 

These  engineers  will  probably  have 
successful  careers,  but  it  appears  that 
the  intelligent,  creative,  and  socially  skill- 
ful engineer,  the  "super  engineer"  as 
Irwin  calls  them,  is  the  one  who  will  wind 
up  the  most  successful  in  the  business 
world.  □ 
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The 

Engineering 
Mentality: 

up  against  a  stereotype 


by  Michael  Bradley 


The  recent  controversy  surrounding 
Carleton's  engineering  society 
evokes  larger  questions  about  engi- 
neering students,  their  activities,  and 
ultimately  their  fundamental  mentality. 

Engineers  are  generally  perceived  as 
forming  a  distinct  body  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  campus  and  of  operating 
under  a  code  of  conduct  different  from 
that  of  other  students. 

Concern  over  this  separation  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  recent  report  released  by 
the  students'  association's  Societies  Review 
Board.  The  review  board's  report,  which 
was  prompted  by  complaints  of  sexist 
material  in  the  engineering  society's 
newspaper.  The  Orifice,  as  well  as  the 
society's  activities,  noted  the  tendency 
of  engineers  to  be  alienated  from  the 
overall  student  body.  It  suggested  that 
steps  be  taken  to  better  integrate  the 


engineering  students  with  other  Carle- 
ton  students. 

When  asked  why  engineers  are  differ- 
ent, or  are  at  least  perceived  as  being 
different,  most  engineers  give  two  under- 
lying reasons:  the  high  work  load  and 
the  fact  that  engineers  move  through  their 
classes  and  labs  together  as  a  group. 

"The  students  help  each  other  out  a 
lot,"  explains  Marie-Anne  Erki.  a  profes- 
sor of  computer-assisted  engineering. 
She  says  tackling  such  a  workload  "re- 
quires teamwork"  and  creates  "very 
much  a  group  mentality." 

Engineering  students  are  deliberately 
given  more  work  than  they  can  handle, 
says  mechanical  engineering  professor  Geza 
Kardos.  He  uses  a  quote  by  an  MIT 
professor  to  describe  the  information  an 
engineering  student  must  absorb:  "en- 
gineering education  today  is  analogous  to 
taking  a  drink  from  a  firehose." 

The  students  are  forced  to  "work  very 
hard"  in  teams,  said  Kardos,  and  the 


final  result  is  that  "engineers  are  basically 
mentally  tough!'  He  maintains  this  attri- 
bute is  necessary  in  a  field  in  which  the 
volume  of  working  infonnation  "doubles 
every  five  years!' 

Charles  Chi,  a  third-year  computer  sys- 
tems engineering  student,  says  given 
that  engineering  students  may  spend  al- 
most 30  hours  per  week  in  labs  and 
classes  together,  it  is  not  suprising  that 
they  quickly  begin  to  hang  around 
together. 

■'A  typical  engineering  student  has  en- 
gineering friends,  simply  because  he 
doesn't  have  a  chance  to  meet  other  peo- 
ple," says  Chi,  adding,  "by  higher  lev- 
els, all  your  classes  are  in  the  Mackenzie 
building,"  a  situation  which  further  iso- 
lates the  engineering  body. 

The  effect  of  such  heavy  demands 
upon  the  engineering  students  is  the 
development  of  a  strong  group  cohesive- 
ness,  and  this  makes  them  vulnerable 
to  stereotyping  as  a  group. 

"When  you  go  around  as  a  group,  you 
can  be  represented  as  a  group,"  observes 
Chi,  but  some  engineering  students  seem 
to  feel  this  isn't  always  a  positive  per- 
spective. They  feel  they  are  being  collec- 
tively stereotyped  by  the  behavior  of  a 
visible  few. 

"A  very  small  percentage"  fit  the  im- 
age of  beer-swilling  obnoxious  chauvin- 
ist pranksters,  "but  they  are  prominent," 
says  Stefan  Gillon,  a  fourth-year  electri- 
cal engineering  student.  He  notes  that 
"hell-raising  transcends  faculties",  and 
insists  that  engineering  involves  "more 
hard  work  than  beer  drinking!' 

But  not  all  engineers  are  as  eager  to 
dismiss  their  raucous  image  as  entirely 
myth-based.  Janeen  Turner,  a  first-year 
undeclared  engineer,  says  "most  of  the 
Canadian  students  fit  the  stereotype!' 

A  first-year  undeclared  engineer 
echoes  this  observation.  "Fifty  per  cent 
fit  the  image  and  50  per  cent  are  individu- 
als." he  says,  adding  the  first  "fifty  per 
cent  haven't  been  educated  in  life!' 

But  even  those  who  say  the  image  has 
some  truth  to  it  agree  that  misconcep- 
tions about  engineers  exist  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  exposure  to  otlier  students. 

Engineers  are  seen  as  rambunctious 
party-ers  because  "that's  the  only  time 
anyone  ever  sees  us,"  says  Mark  Lucuik, 
a  second-year,  mechanical  engineer.  He 
adds  that  most  students  don't  see  the 
engineers  going  about  their  daily  grind 
in  the  Mackenzie  building. 

What  most  Carleton  students  do  see 
engineers  doing  is  releasing  tension. 
Says  Turner,  "We  have  to  go  nuts  because 
we  do  so  much  studying!'  Otherwise, 
"we'd  be  books!' 

Kardos  agrees  that  among  engineering 
students,  there  "tend  to  be  high  spir- 
its," and  that  if  "you  work  hard,  you  play 
hard!'  He  also  remarks  that  despite  the 
presence  of  some  women  in  engineering 
today,  an  engineering  school'has  been 
"traditionally  a  male  college"  and  still 
retains  the  social  dynamics  of  a  "closed, 
all-male  group."  complete  with  initiation 
rites. 

The  distinct  character  of  engineering 
students  also  holds  through  time  and 
across  boundaries. 

Professor  Choon  Lai  Tan.  a  mechani- 
cal engineer,  recalls  that  engineering 
students  were  no  different  when  he  was  a 
student  at  London  University.  Their 
behavior  was  not  unique  and  was  in  fact 
nonnal  for  "a  professional  student  body!' 
He  adds,  "I  don't  think  there's  such  a 
thing  as  an  engineering  mentality.  ,  . 
students  are  students!' 

One  controversial  testimony  to  the  chau- 
vinism of  Carleton's  engineering  faculty 
is  its  paper.  The  Orifice,  which  has  been 
accused  recently  of  being  racist,  sexist, 
and  homophobic.  While  few  engineers 
would  deny  the  truth  of  the  charges, 
most  would  defend  the  paper,  saying  it 


Engineering  professor  Geu  Kardos 


"Engineering 
education  today 
is  analogous  to 

taking  a  drink 
from  a  firehose." 


means  no  harm. 

Lucuik  describes  it  as  "an  outlet  that 
is  not  meant  to  be  taken  seriously." 

Adds  Chi  "I  perst)nally  disagree  with 
The  Onfice,  but  I  think  it's  harmless!' 

Satiric,  raunchy  papers  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  Carleton  or  the  1980s.  Tan 
says  the  paper  of  his  undergraduate  years 
at  London  University's  Imperial  College, 
The  Spanner,  was  similar  to  The  Orifice. 

Kardos  alsit  recalls  a  paper  he  saw  in 
South  Africa  as  being  "just  as  bad!'  He 
says  the  paper  acts  as  "a  safety  valve" 
and  that  engineers  "tend  to  compete  as 
to  who  can  produce  the  raunchiest  paper" 

Students  and  professors  alike  tend  to 
agree  the  paper  is  not  damaging.  "The 
majority  of  engineers,  who  are  reasonable 
and  balanced  people,  would  see  the 
material  for  what  it  is—  satire,"  says 
Stefan  Gillon.  He  admits  there  is  a 
possibility  the  paper  reinforces  prejudices, 
but  counters  that  "people  whose  minds 
would  be  narrowed  and  itheir)  preju- 
dices reinforced  are  people  of  dnubtful 
judgement  to  begin  with!' 

Erki  agrees.  "I  don't  think  what  you 
see  in  the  paper  reflects  the  engineer- 
ing students  as  individuals!'  She  observes 
that  women  in  the  engineering  school 
are  not  treated  differently  by  their  male 
peers  and  that  students  have  "no  sex 
hangups!'  The  Orifice  "does  not  degrade 
people,"  she  says,  adding  it  was  not 
hardcore  or  malicious. 

Amidst  all  the  debate  about  what  sort 
of  mentality  engineers  really  have, 
students  and  professors  alike  are  concerned 
that  people  are  ignorant  of  the  positive 
traits  fostered  by  an  engineering  education. 

"You  come  out  with  a  good  sense  of 
the  work  ethic  and  a  professional  atti- 
tude," says  Gillon. 

"Enthusiasm  for  (engineering)  courses 
is  very  high,"  observes  Erki.  Students 
learn  "a  large  degree  of  responsibility" 
because  they  are  forced  to  "stand  be- 
hind what  they  do!'  She  describes  most  of 
the  students  as  "courteous  and  mature!' 

Kardos  suggests  the  main  difference 
between  engineering  and  other  students 
is  that  most  students,  unlike  the  engineers, 
are  experiencing  the  most  intellectually 
exciting  period  of  their  lives  right  here. 

Engineers,  on  the  other  hand,  assume 
their  education  is  far  less  interesting 
than  what  they  will  experience  in  their 
careers.  □ 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

TO  ALL 
CARLETON  STUDENTS 
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University  Health  and 
Accident  Plus  Life  Plan 
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If  you  are  a  graduate  engineer  or  are 
approaching  graduation,  we'd  like  lo  talk 
to  you  about  the  challenge  of  a  career  in 
the  Canadian  Armed  Forces.  Whether 
you're  in  the  army,  navy  or  air  force,  you 
will  be  expected  to  lead  a  team  of  top 
flight  technicians  testing  new  devices  and 
keeping  various  installations  at  combat 
readiness.  You  may  also  be  involved  in 
new  equipment  design  and  development. 
We  offer  an  attractive  starting  salary, 
fringe  benefits  and  secure  future. 


THE  CANADIAN 
ARMED  FORCES 


It's  your  choice,  your  future. 

For  more  information  on  plans,  entry 
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recruiting  centre  nearest  you  or  call  col- 
lect—we're in  the  yellow  pages  under 
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SPORTS^ 


Bishop's  upsets  Ravens'  championship 


by  Fred  Rinne 

Carleton's  dream  of  winning  a  Canadian 
college  football  title  came  to  an  abrupt  end 
last  Saturday  afternoon  at  Raven  Field  as 
the  Carleton  Ravens  played  their  last  game 
of  the  year. 

The  Ravens,  ranked  fourth  in  the  coun- 
try, were  crushed  at  home  38-19  by  the 
fifth-ranked  Bishop's  Gaiters  in  the  Ontario- 
Quebec  Interuniversity  Football  Conference 
championship. 

Now  the  Gaiters  will  play  host  to  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  Thunder- 
birds  next  Saturday  in  Lennoxville,  Quebec 
in  the  Central  Bowl.  The  winner  of  this 
game  will  play  in  the  Vanier  Cup  in  Toronto 
Nov.  29  against  the  winner  of  the  Atlantic 
Bowl  (Western  or  Acadia). 

Coming  into  last  Saturday's  game,  the 
Ravens  were  slated  as  10  point  favorites. 
This  was  partially  because  they  blew  out 
the  Gaiters  53-22  on  Thanksgiving  in  a 
game  that  was  much  closer  than  the  score 
indicated. 

The  Ravens  had  been  playing  well  all 
season,  especially  in  the  second  half,  and 
most  experts  predicted  a  Carleton  win. 

But  Bishop's  quarterback  Tony  Harris 
had  other  ideas.  Looking  rather  ordinary  in 
the  Thanksgiving  game,  Harris  showed 
why  he  is  the  top-rated  quarterback  in  the 
0-QIFC  as  he  did  his  impersonation  of 
Vinny  Testaverde  with  an  impressive  air 
attack. 

Harris  completed  21  of  29  passes  for 
485  yards  and  three  touchdowns  as  the 
Gaiters  built  a  21-3  halftime  lead  and  put 
the  game  out  of  reach  (35-3)  by  the  end  of 
the  third  quarter. 

In  addition  to  the  pass,  the  Gaiters' 
ground  game  was  equally  impressive  as 
tailback  Dennis  Walker  rushed  for  133  yards 
on  14  carries.  In  total,  the  Gaiters  piled  up 
638  yards  of  total  offence,  more  than  the 
Ravens  had  given  up  all  year. 

The  loss  at  home  was  the  first  for  the 
Ravens  this  year  and  the  first  playoff  loss 
ever  (three  previous  victories)  on  the  home 
turf. 

Bishop's  led  the  game  from  start  to 
finish  as  kicker  Simon  Restall  booted  a 
20-yard  field  goal  after  the  Gaiters'  first 
drive  stalled  deep  in  Raven  territory. 


4 


Gaiten  defeated  Carieton  3S-I9  in  [he  0-QIFC  championship. 


Harris,  on  the  team's  next  possession, 
then  moved  the  Gaiters  down  the  field  once 
again  and  hit  Wally  Zatynly  for  a  25-yard 
touchdown.  On  the  play,  Zatynly  made  a 
great  diving  catch  to  elude  the  defensive 
baci(. 


Harris  burned  the  secondary  early  in 
the  second  quarter  when  he  hit  Luc  Basaillon 
for  a  74-yard  bomb,  which  barely  eluded 
the  outstretched  hand  of  Raven  defensive 
back  Mustafa  Ali,  who  was  isolated  on 
Basaillon. 


"I  thought  that  I  had  it  for  sure,"  Ali  said. 
"I  jumped  for  it  and  it  just  carried  over  my 
head.  I  felt  terrible" 

When  the  Ravens  emerged  from  the 
dressing  room  for  the  second  half,  many 
fans  expected  them  to  come  alive  lilie  they 
have  done  all  year.  This  time,  it  didn't 
happen. 

Whatever  wind  the  Ravens  had  in  their 
sails  disappeared  when  the  Gaiters  racked 
up  two  more  touchdowns  in  the  third  quar 
ter  and  turned  the  championship  game  into 
a  laugher. 

Walker  broke  off  tackle  and  busted  one 
for  35  yards  before  Hams  hooked  up  with 
Zatynly  for  a  50-yard  score  making  the 
score  34-3. 

The  Ravens  started  Don  Gerry  at  quar 
terback  but  after  an  ineffective  start.  Raven 
head  coach  Ace  PoweU  went  to  Steve  Fretwell , 
who  sufferred  a  concussion  in  the  playoff 
win  over  Ottawa  a  week  earlier 

Fretwell  was  able  to  move  the  team  but 
couldn't  generate  any  points  so  Powell  turned 
to  Cam  Collins,  a  fifth-year  player  who  was 
sidelined  most  of  this  year  by  a  knee  injury. 

Collins  began  to  drive  the  Ravens  down 
field  and  they  scored  their  first  touchdown 
on  a  36-yard  pass  to  Leo  Benvenutti.  A  two 
point  conversion  to  wide  receiver  Andrew 
Murray  worked. 

The  Ravens  came  back  with  another 
score  as  they  marched  the  ball  down  the 
field  and  Mark  Brown  scored  on  a  one-yard 
run.  Again  the  two-point  conversion,  this 
time  to  Joe  Bamabe  worked,  and  it  looked 
as  if  the  Ravens  were  going  to  climb  back 
into  the  game. 

But  a  Restall  field  goal  from  37  yards 
out  fell  over  the  bar  by  a  half  foot  and  put 
,  the  Ravens  down  by  more  than  two 
g  touchdowns. 

°      The  Gaiters  effectively  ran  the  clock  out 
5  and  sealed  away  die  conference  championship. 
J      Powell  said  after  the  game  that  Bishop's 
P  had  come  out  and  taken  the  game  from  the 
Ravens.  They  forced  the  Ravens  to  play 
from  behind  early  but  stood  up  to  the  Carle- 
ton challenges  again. 

"You  have  to  give  them  credit,  they  were 
the  better  team  out  there  today!' 

Now  the  Ravens  must  go  back  to  the 
drawing  board,  begin  recruiting,  and  indoor 
training  in  preparation  to  defend  their  regu 
lar  season  0-QlFC  title. 


i<ANT  W  RAVEhh 


by  Grant  Campbell 

Bruce  Coulter  can  thank  his  lucky  stars 
that  Tony  Harris  chose  college  foot- 
ball over  hockey  when  he  enrolled  at 
Bishop's. 

If  he  hadn't.  Coulter,  in  his  25th  year  as 
head  coach  of  the  Bishop's  Gaiters  football 
team,  would  probably  be  still  looking  for  his 
first  0-QIFC  championship. 

But  thanks  to  an  awesome  offense,  led 
by  Harris  at  quarterback.  Coulter  finally 
tasted  victory  last  Saturday  afternoon  at 
Raven  Field  as  his  Gaiters  crushed  the 
Ravens  38-19  in  a  game  that  really  wasn't 
as  close  as  the  score. 

Bishop's  had  made  one  appearance  ear- 
lier this  year  on  Carleton  grass  and  were 
humiliated  53-22. 

In  that  game,  the  crowd  was  rather 
small  in  comparison  to  most  attendance 
figures  for  Carleton  home  games.  The  rea- 
son was  Thanksgiving  and  most  students 
had  headed  home  for  the  weekend. 

It  didn't  matter,  though,  because  those 
who  watched  that  game  wouldn't  have  seen 
the  real  Tony  Harris  and  quarterback. 


This  week,  unfortunately,  the  estimated 
2,500  who  filled  Raven  Field  for  the  cham- 
pionship game  were  able  to  see  the  real 
Tony  Harris.  He  is  rated  as  the  0-QIFC's  top 
quarterback  and  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country. 

He  put  on  an  aerial  show  that  would 
impress  the  gang  from  Ringling  Brothers. 

He  passed  for  485  yards  including  three 
touchdowns,  two  of  them  on  bombs,  and 
completed  21  of  29  passes  against  a  very 
frustrated  Carleton  secondary. 

His  work  is  the  reason  Bishop's  gets  to 
play  University  of  British  Columbia  this 
weekend  in  Lennoxville,  while  the  Raven 
season  is  finished. 

But  it  always  wasn't  that  way. 

Growing  up  in  Lakefield.  Ontario,  Harris' 
main  sport  was  hockey.  He  was  a  goaltender 
in  the  village's  local  minor  hockey  system 
and  later  with  the  first  team  at  Lakefield 
College  School. 

As  he  continued  to  perfect  his  trade  on 
the  ice.  football  was  an  afterthought.  He 
quarterbacked  the  team  at  Lakefield  during 
his  high  school  years  but  it  was  just  sonie- 
thing  to  do  before  hockey  started. 


After  completing  his  studies  at  Lakefield, 
Harris  played  briefly  with  the  Junior  A 
Kingston  Canadiens  in  the  Ontario  Hockey 
League.  Then  he  became  the  number  one 
goaltender  for  McMaster. 

However,  after  a  year  there,  he  trans- 
ferred to  Bishop's,  where  his  older  brother 
had  attended. 

His  interest  in  football  was  renewed  and 
Bishop's  slowly  began  to  build  as  a  conten- 
der in  the  Canadian  college  football  ranks. 

A  lot  of  people  will  blame  the  Ravens  for 
the  loss,  but  why  not  praise  the  Gaiters  fop 
the  impressive  show  they  put  on? 

You  couldn't  help  but  be  impressed  with 
the  way  Harris  scrambled,  never  panicked 
behind  the  line  of  scrimmage  and  eventu- 
ally found  a  receiver  downfield. 

He  also  had  the  speed  to  scramble  when 
the  receivers  were  covered. 

Mark  Brown  had  a  decent  day  running 
the  ball  for  Carleton  but  gained  only  95 
yards  on  19  carries.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
shifty  tailback  had  been  held  to  under  100 
yards  rushing  in  a  game  this  year. 

He  broke  only  once  for  a  big  gain  (40 
yards),  which  in  retrospect  must  have  been 


an  omen  signalling  the  Ravens'  loss. 

As  for  the  passing  attack,  the  short 
game  of  slants  and  down  and  outs  just  didn't 
cut  it  when  they  were  down  21-3  and  later. 
34-3. 

What  they  needed  was  a  Harris  at  quar- 
terback, a  classic  drop-back  style  passer 
who  stayed  in  the  pocket  until  the  last 
possible  second  before  releasing  the  bail. 
That  split  second  usually  meant  the  pass 
would  be  complete. 

The  offensive  line  gave  Harris  the  time 
to^pick  apart  the  defence  and  give  Coulter 
his  first  championship. 

Now  they  host  the  number  one  British 
Columbia  Thunderbirds  this  weekend.  It 
seems  everybody  I  talk  to  thinks  the  Gaiters 
have  little  or  no  chance  of  winning  the 
game. 

I'm  not  so  sure. 

If  Harris  gets  the  time  to  find  the  receiv- 
ers, he'll  find  them,  regardless  of  what  team 
is  on  defence. 

It  should  be  an  interesting  match  but,  for 
Carleton  fans,  the  football  season  is  over 
because  of  a  goalie  who  turned  quarter- 
back. □ 
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CABEERS  IN  BUSINESS 


Representatives  from  Canada's  largest  GRADUATE 
MANAGEMENT  SCHOOL  will  be  visiting  your  campus. 

Come  and  meet  us! 

MONDAY,  NOV.  24 
9:30  a.m. -11:30  p.m. 

Rm.  255  Herzburg  Building 
Carleton  University 

F    A    C    U    L    T    Y     0  F 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STUDIES 

\ORK 


EVERYONE  IS  URGED  TO  ATTEND 

The  1986  lASPM-Canada  Conference 
Co-sponsored  by  C.U.'s  Mass  Communication  Society 

"Canadian  Music  and  Free  Trade... 
Is  difference  the  question?" 


Guest  speakers  include:  Murray  Schafer,  guest  lecture;  and  panelists  Earl 

Rosen  (CIRPA);  E.  Sublrana  (Guilde  des  musiciens);  Clive 

Robertson;  Ian  Tamblyn;  Joe  ReiUy,  CKCU;  Lise  Richer,  DoC;  and  others. 

November  22.  1986, 10:00-5:00.  Faculty  Club,  C.U. 

Daytime  Admission  $6.00/$8.00  for  non-students  includes  lunch. 

plus  evening:  dinner,  dance,  party  to  follow  —  tickets  for  both  at  mass  comm  office 

or  during  conference. 

For  more  information:  J.  Berland  (Mass  Communications)  or 
Mass  Communication  Society,  St.  Pat's. 


ACADEMIC  EXCHANGES  1986 
(Student  and  Faculty) 

Information  and  Application  Forms  now  available  from 
the  Paterson  Centre  for  International  Programs, 
Room  1506,  Arts  Tower,  564-74570 

Deadlines  for  Applications 

Eastern  Europe  (student  and  faculty)  November  30,  1986 
Israel  (faculty)  November,  30,  1986 
Scotland  (student  and  faculty)  November  30,  1986 
West  Germany  (student)  December  15,  1986 
United  States  (student)  February  1,  1987 
Denmark  (student)  February  1.  1987 
CIDA  Scholarships  January  31,  1987 


Soccer  loses  in  semi-final 


Ravens  lose  1-0  to  Wilfnd  Laurier  Golden  Hawks  in  National  championship. 


by  Cynthia  Kent 

The  Carleton  men's  soccer  team  mem- 
bers are  hanging  up  their  cleats  for  another 
year. 

The  Ravens  saw  their  National  champi- 
onship hopes  die  this  weekend  as  they  were 
shut  out  1-0  by  the  Wilfrid  Laurier  Golden 
Hawks  in  the  Ontario  University  Athletic 
Association  semi-  finals. 

There  was  no  scoring  in  regulation  play. 
Peter  Mackie  finally  broke  the  deadlock  in 
the  first  15-minute  overtime  period  to  give 
the  Hawks  the  victory. 

Wilfrid  Laurier  frustrated  The  Ravens' 
championship  hopes  once  before.  In  1982 
they  beat  Carleton  2-0  in  O.U.A.A.  semi- 


final action. 

The  Ravens'  revenge  came  in  the 
O.U.A.A.  championship  game.  The  Hawks 
had  their  wings  clipped  as  they  went  down 
2-0  to  the  University  of  Toronto  Blues. 

Pat  Cubellis  and  Tom  Lazarou  scored 
for  Toronto. 

The  University  of  Toronto  will  repre- 
sent Ontario  in  the  Canadian  Interuniver- 
sity  Athletic  Association  championship 
tournament  this  weekend  in  Toronto.  The 
Blues  tackle  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
in  semi-final  action.  The  other  semi-final 
will  feature  iVIcGill  and  the  University  of 
British  Columbia. 

The  National  championship  game  will 
be  played  at  1pm  on  Sunday.  □ 


Raven  Bball  disappointing 


by  Vance  Oliver 

Mike  Mclnrue  admits  his  nerves  were 
as  taut  as  piano  wire  when  the  Carleton 
Ravens  embarked  on  the  plane  for  its  first 
road  trip  of  the  season.  They  were  headed 
for  Lakehead  University  last  Friday  morning. 

"Everything  was  kind  of  new  to  me," 
said  the  6'6"  Brockville  native.  "I've  trav- 
elled before  in  high  school  but  never  on  a 
plane.  When  we  were  landing  in  Thunder 
Bay,  I  thought  my  stomach  was  going  to 
come  out  of  my  mouth!' 

And  the  fog  didn't  help.  The  team  was 
scheduled  to  take  off  from  Ottawa  Interna- 
tional Airport  at  7  am,  but  due  to  heavy  fog 
the  Ravens  couldn't  get  away  until  11:40. 

Mclnrue  said  he  didn't  mind  the  wait  all 
that  much,  since  he  got  a  chance  to  meet 
sprinter  Ben  Johnson  at  the  airport. 

"It  was  just  great,"  he  said.  "I  thought  I 
recognized  him,  so  I  went  up  to  ask  him  for 
his  autograph  and  told  him  we  were  going  to 
a  basketball  tournament  at  Lakehead." 

But  meeting  Ben  Johnson  was  the  high- 
light of  Mclnrue's  weekend.  The  rest  of  it 
was  a  disappointment  for  the  highly-touted 
rookie  and  the  Ravens. 

Although  the  Ravens  managed  to  defeat 
St.  Scholastica  of  Duiuth,  Minnesota  86-81 
Friday  night,  they  were  swept  off  the  court 
in  the  tournament  final  on  Saturday. 

Gogebic,  an  American  junior  college  in 
Ironwood,  Michigan,  easily  handled  the  Ra- 
vens 94-79. 

"We  were  lackadaisical  from  both  ends 
of  the  court  and  we  weren't  getting  any  help 
from  the  referees,"  said  head  coach  Paul 


Armstrong,  who  was  ejected  from  the  game 
before  the  end  of  the  first  half.  "Part  of  my 
frustration  was  that  we  had  such  a  slow 
start!' 

Armstrong's  men  might  as  well  have 
been  throwing  bricks  at  the  basket.  They 
missed  on  their  first  13  shots  and  were 
down  20-3  before  they  knew  it.  At  half- 
time,  they  were  trailing  Gogebic  by  24 
points. 

What  made  the  outcome  of  the  game 
difficult  to  swallow  was  that  Gogebic  wouldn't 
belong  on  the  same  court  as  St.  Francis 
Xavier.  Carleton  extended  the  game  against 
St.  FX  into  overtime  in  the  Ottawa  Tlp-Off 
tournament  before  eventually  losing  90-78. 

"If  we  would  have  played  like  we  did  last 
week  against  St.  FX,  there's  no  doubt  we 
would  have  beaten  these  guys,"  said 
Armstrong.  "They're  a  good  solid  team  but 
they  didn't  have  as  much  depth  as  we  have. 
I  think  we  were  just  the  better  team!' 

'  Mclnrue,  who  scored  18  points  and  pulled 
down  10  rebounds  against  St.  FX,  scored 
only  12  points  in  the  two  weekend  games. 

"I  didn't  do  terrible  but  I  just  couldn't 
put  the  ball  in  the  hoop,"  said  Mclnrue,  who 
missed  two  practices  last  week  due  to  his 
grandmother's  death.  "It  just  wasn't  me!' 

The  Ravens  travelled  to  Potsdam.  New 
York  on  Tuesday  {after  The  Charlatan  dead- 
line) to  play  the  defending  NCAA  Division 
III  champion,  Potsdam  State.  They  return 
to  Potsdam  Friday  to  play  Clarkson. 

Finally  on  Saturday,  they  host  St. 
Lawrence  University  at  the  Raven's  Nest. 
Game  time  is  8  pm.  □ 
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Billiard  professional  comes  to  Carleton 


by  Mark  Sajatovich 

GeiTy  Watson,  Canada's  only  touring 
snooker  professional,  gave  a  well-received 
exhibition  for  snooker  enthusiasts  in  the 
Unicentre  games  room  on  Nov.  3. 

The  three-hour  show  was  the  latest  on 
the  eastern  leg  of  a  Canadian  tour  through 
central,  eastern  and  southern  Ontario  (with 
a  stop  at  the  University  of  Windsor).  The 
Cornwall  native  will  soon  be  crossing  the 
Maritimes  for  the  conclusion  of  the  tour. 

While  travelling  the  circuit,  Watson  has 
stopped  at  several  post-secondary  institu- 
tions including  Queen's  and  Windsor  uni- 
versities and  Humber  and  Algonquin  Colleges. 

Watson  said  he  enjoys  Carleton  because 
of  its  atmosphere,  cleanliness  and  the  friend- 
liness of  the  people.  As  a  former  Carleton 
student,  he  said  he  has  many  memories  of 
mastering  his  snooker  skills  here. 

"On  the  same  table  I  played  on  today,  I 
made  nine  runs  of  over  100  points  and  two 
runs  in  the  90s  in  U  games,"  he  said. 

Watson,  who  embarked  on  his  first  North 
American  tour  at  19,  has  recently  jumped 
into  the  top  32  sta  rding  for  professional 
nine-ball  players,  ai  cording  to  the  Profes- 
sional Billiards  Asso.  iation  (PBA)  rankings. 

After  he  comple  "s  his  Canadian  tour, 
he  will  compete  in  the  "Last  Call  for  Nine- 
Ball"  tournament  in  Atlantic  City 

"I'll  be  doing  a  lot  more  shows  in  the 
U.S.  now  that  I'm  in  the  top  32,"  he  said. 

In  addition  to  being  the  only  non-American 
of  the  PBA,  Watson  is  Canada's  reigning 
eight-  and  nine-ball  champion.  In  terms  of 
snooker,  Watson  currently  holds  down  the 
No.  7  position  in  Canada  and  the  No.  92 
position  in  the  worid.  Later  this  year  he  will 
have  a  chance  to  improve  his  ranking  when 
he  competes  in  the  National  Professional 
Championships. 

He  will  also  be  performing  in  a  number 
of  shows  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Canadian 
military  in  the  west.  "I  haven't  played  out 
west  yet,  but  I'm  really  looking  forward  to 
it,"  said  Watson. 

After  the  western  tour,  it's  back  east 
once  again  to  make  "one  very  comprehen- 
sive tour  which  should  take  place  around 
mid-January!' 

Although  the  touring  cycle  can  be  gruel- 
ling, (he  has  made  41  stops  in  50  days 
during  his  current  tour),  Watson  said  he 
enjoys  the  experiences.  He  said  the  hardest 
part  of  touring  is  the  constant  shuffling 
around. 

"It's  difficult  when  you  arrive  in  a  city, 
meet  new  people  who  become  friends  and 
then  have  to  leave  them  behind!' 

There  are  also  problems  with  maintain- 
ing accuracy  on  unfamiliar  tables  in  each 
show,  and  also  with  finding  enough  practice 
time. 

"Usually,  I'll  spend  five  hours  a  day 
practising,  but  when  I'm  touring  and  doing 
a  three-hour  show,  it  may  be  very  little!' 

Watson  has  been  a  snooker  player  since 
he  was  12  but  has  specialized  in  trick  shots 
for  only  the  last  five  years.  He  first  became 
interested  in  them  when  some  friends  sug- 
gested they  were  becoming  popular.  Al- 
though he  considers  them  entertaining,  he 
also  feels  that  as  individual  shots  they  are 
anti-climactic. 

"What  I'd  like  to  do  is  play  nme  players 
at  once  and  spot  them  all  300  points.  That 
way  the  crowd  finds  it  easier  to  relate  to 
because  every  ball  has  meaning. 

Only  about  30-40  per  cent  of  Watson's 
trick  shots  are  original.  "Most  trick  shots 
were  created  in  the  late  1900s,"  he  ex- 
plained. "What  I  do  is  take  these  older  shots 
and  incorporate  them  with  others  and  use 
them  in  different  ways.  It  also  becomes  very 
important  to  use  these  shots  in  regular  play!' 

Having  played  before  audiences  all  around 
the  worid,  Watson  said  the  main  difference 
between  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  crowds  is 


Gerry  Watson  (in  die  tux)  prepares  to  perfofm  one  o1  tiis  numerous  trick  shots. 


that  Americans  seem  more  biased  toward 
their  local  favorite.  But  Watson  said  he  has 
always  enjoyed  playing  in  the  U.S. 

As  a  professional,  Watson  said  snooker 
is  a  sport  which  is  growing  day  by  day.  "It's 
taken  a  180-degree  turn  and  it's  on  its  way 
in.  Television  and  the  media  have  helped 
develop  peoples'  perception  of  the  game!' 

Watson  said  snooker's  upswing  in  popu- 


larity can  also  be  attributed  to  the  game's 
reputation  change. 

As  Watson  put  it,  "there  are  a  great  deal 
of  new  clubs  opening  up,  and  many  of  them 
are  beautiful  places  which  operate  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  in  Britain!' 

However,  even  with  the  change  in  repu- 
tation and  increase  in  popularity,  there  still 
remains  a  basic  lack  of  information  about 


snooker. 

Watson  said  this  is  because  "there  are 
few  'pool  worid'  heroes  in  Canada  than  in 
the  U.S!'  This  is  reflected  in  the  limited 
number  of  young  players. 

"Most  young  players  see  the  unsure 
future  and  difficulty  in  becoming  a  profes- 
sional!' Before  a  player  is  asked  to  join  the 
circuit  of  128  woridwide  professionals,  he 
or  she  must  win  the  Worid  Amateur 
Championships. 

As  a  veteran  who  has  learned  through 
his  errors,  Watson  said  the  best  way  for  an 
up-and-coming  player  to  recognize  his  or 
her  potential  is  to  find  a  coach  who  can 
identify  his  or  her  weaknesses. 

He  looks  at  the  new  and  younger  profes- 
sionals as  snooker's  next  generation  and 
takes  the  attitude  that  they  should  be  aided 
where  possible. 

"We  have  a  responsibility  to  help  the 
others  because  we  are  not  going  to  be 
around  forever!' 

What  happens  after  the  thrill  is  gone 
and  Watson  can  no  longer  enjoy  the  con- 
stant competition  of  the  game? 

"Well,  I  think  I'd  like  to  open  a  nice  club 
here  in  Ottawa,"  he  said.  "But  first  I'd  like  to 
win  the  U.S.  championships!' 

With  his  intense  determination  and  skill, 
Watson  may  see  his  goals  become  reality,  at 
the  same  time,  becoming  one  of  the  "pool 
heroes"  that  Canada,  until  now.  has 
lacked.  D 


HcfcGeny  Watson  lets  1  student  talte  a  shot. 


CU  fencing  teams  begin  competition 


by  Dan  McKean 

The  Carieton  varsity  fencing  teams  be- 
gan their  seasons  last  weekend  as  both  the 
Ravens  and  Robins  teams  hosted  tourna- 
ments involving  Queen's.  Royal  Military 
College  and  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute from  Troy.  New  York. 

The  Carleton  squads  perfonned  well  in 
all  categories  and  actually  dominated  in 
ladies'  foil  and  men's  sabre. 

Patricia  Hones,  Catherine  de  Broisia. 


Tammi  Ridgewell  and  Myung  Joo  ok  com- 
bined to  place  first  in  the  ladies'  foil  category. 

The  winning  men's  sabre  team  consis- 
ted of  Andy  Hofstaetter,  Bill  Jory  and  Larry 
McNally. 

In  the  men's  foil  division,  the  Carieton 
first  squad  finished  in  fourth  place  and  the 
second  squad  placed  fifth. 

The  first  and  second  men's  epee  teams 
finished  fifth  and  seventh  respectively.  In 
the  ladies'  epee  division,  the  Robins'  first 
team  was  third  and  the  second  team  came  in 


fourth. 

Strong  individual  performances  were 
registered  by  lady  foilists  Patti  O'Flaherty 
and  de  Broisia,  a  newcomer  from  France. 
Both  fencers  lost  only  one  bout  during  the 
entire  tournament. 

The  teams'  next  competition  is  this  week- 
end at  tlie  Kingston  Invitational  Tourna- 
ment. The  fir^t  varsity  meet  for  the  women's 
team  will  be  on  Nov.  22  at  Carleton.  □ 
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Conliiuu'il  from  Pa^v  9 


A  CAREER  IN  COMPUTING?^ 

Thinking  about  your  future?  Maliing  new  plans? 
maybe  we  couid  be  part  of  them. 

If  a  career  in  COMPUTING  is  in  your  future,  give  us  a  call. 
We  are  starting  special  programs  tfiis  January  that  will 
allow  you  to  complete  a  3  year  diploma  program  in  only 
2.5  years.  By  starting  in  January  87,  you  could  save  an 
entire  year.  Why  wait  until  September  when  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  start  your  new  career  in  January, 
maybe  the  future  is  nearer  than  you  think. 

For  more  information,  please  call 

Guy  Morazain 

Computer  Studies  Department 

Rideau  Campus 
598-3322 


UNE  CARRIERE  EN  ORDINATIQUE? 


Faites-vous  des  plans  pour  I'avenir?  Le  college 
Algonquin  peut  vous  aider. 

Telephonez-nous,  si  vous  desirez  poursuivre  une 
carri6re  en  ordinatique.  Des  programmes  speciaux 
debuteront  en  janvier  1987.  Ces  programmes  vous 
permettront  de  completer  un  dipl6me  en 
technologie  des  ordinateurs  en  2  1  /2  au  lieu  de  3  ans. 

Pourquoi  attendre  jusqu'en  septembre  87  lorsque  , 
I  occasion  de  debuter  votre  nouvelle  carriere  se  presente 
en  Janvier.  L'avenir  est  a  votreporte! 

Pour  de  plus  amples  renseignements  sur  le 
programme  Technologie  des  ordinateurs 

Guy  Morazain  ' 
Departement  d'ordinatique 

Campus  Rideau 
598-3322 


religious  attitude  in  accepting  anti- 
cnmniunisin.  To  question  a  South  Korean 
why  he/she  is  against  communism  is  to 
question  a  Jew  why  he/she  is  against  Nazism. 
This  notion  of  anti-communism  at  any  cost 
is  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the 
emergence  of  the  military  in  politics. 

After  the  unprecedented  economic  growth 
under  a  highly  authoritarian  military  figure 
Park  Chung-hee  Koreans  started  experi- 
encing affluence  and  the  population  showed 
little  interest  in  the  student  movements  that 
called  for  thorough  restructuring  of  political 
economy.  Once  they  realized  that  there's  no 
massive  support,  as  can  be  easily  expected 
in  the  situation,  the  students  became  radi- 
cal and  embraced  Dependency  Theory  and 
a  notion  of  ultra  leftwing  socialism  that  can 
be  described  only  as  a  xenophobic  ethno- 
centrism.  That  is,  everything  that  is  wrong 
with  Korea  is  the  fault  of  the  Americans  and 
its  puppets  (comprador  regime). 

Now  given  the  climate  of  anti-communism, 
it  should  t)e  painfully  obvious  that  the  students 
not  only  violated  a  written  law  of  anti- 
communism  but  committed  a  pure  and  sim- 
ple political  suicide.  At  this  point,  the  leaders 
went  underground  and  have  been  able  to 
mobilize  about  12.000  students  who  are 
die-hard  followers.  This  phenomenon  is,  of 
course,  not  unique  to  Korea.  In  the  60s  most 
of  the  West  had  to  endure  perpetual  student 
demonstrations  that  called  for  a  just,  egali- 
tarian, and  honest  society.  Most  of  the  West 
including  Canada  paid  attention  to,  accepted, 
or  tolerated  the  students  demand.  But  when 
they  violated  a  written  social  contract,  be  it 
law  or  regulation,  con'ect  (or  what  was 
viewed  to  be  correct)  measures  were  ap- 
plied as  Trudeau  brought  in  the  War  Meas- 
ures Act.  In  doing  so.  the  R.C.M.P.  along 
with  the  Canadian  army  beat  up,  locked  up, 
and  harassed  many  people.  When  the  Korean 
students  break  the  law,  and  start  throwing 
Molotov  cocktails  at  the  police  to  liberate 
the  ignorant  mass  or  occupy  banks  and  start 
burning  computers  and  files,  for  they  repre- 
sent the  wealth  that  should  have  been  used 
to  help  the  poor,  they  should  face  the  conse- 
quences of  violating  the  social  contract. 
Less  than  a  month  ago,  a  policeman  was 
killed  by  a  mob  of  students,  and  the  students 
claimed  that  the  police  brutality  was  re- 
sponsible for  their  killing  of  the  policeman. 

Also  some  Korean  students  at  Carieton 
refused  to  be  interviewed  by  Cross,  for  they 
did  not  trust  (not  specifically  Cross)  the 
Non-Korean  journalist's  ability  to  report  the 
situation  accurately,  not  because  there  might 
be  some  sort  of  retaliatory  measures  against 
them  by  the  Korean  government.  I  rather 
doubt  that  the  police  in  Korea  pay  much 
attention  to  the  articles  that  appear  in  The 
Charlatan. 

Kwangyul  Peck 
Doctoral  student 
Dept  of  Economics 


Korea  article 
one-sided 

Editor; 

I  was  appalled  to  read  your  article 
"Students  Set  South  Korea  on  Fire"  with  its 
uncompassionate  and  totally  one  sided  opin- 
ions from  the  interviewees.  Chariatan  read- 
ers deserve  to  know  the  facts  about  the 
political  demonstrations  held  by  the  South 
Korean  University  Students. 

First  of  all,  it's  an  absolute  insult  for  the 
United  States  to  be  compared  to  South 
Korea  as  being  in  the  same  category  of 
democratic  regimes.  Where  does  Lim  get 
the  definition  of  democracy?  "South  Korea 
has  the  cabinet  and  assembly .  . .  much  like 
the  United  States!'  So  what?  President  Chun 
Doo-hwan  was  not  elected  into  the  office. 
He  holds  his  office  as  a  result  of  a  military 
coup.  The  opposition  party,  one  of  the  most 


important  elements  of  a  democracy,  is  con 
stantly  being  repressed  from  expressing  its 
views.  The  leader  of  the  party  is  constantly 
placed  under  a  house  arrest  and  accused  of 
being  a  communist  for  doing  his  job. 

Furthermore,  where  is  the  freedom  of 
expression  so  essential  to  democracy?  Any 
foreign  visitor  to  Korea  cannot  help  but 
notice  the  biased  reporting  by  all  Korean 
media  which  is  under  strict  state  control. 

Secondly,  the  statement  that  "the  students 
are  normally  emotionally  unstable,  and  there- 
fore are  easily  swayed"  is  most  preposter- 
ous. How  can  thousands  of  students  be  so 
conveniently  mentally  sick  and  not  want  to 
study  all  at  the  same  time?  Surely,  one 
could  think  of  a  better  way  of  relieving 
stress  caused  by  school  pressure  than  in- 
volving in  political  demonstrations,  which 
could  cost  their  lives  or  lead  to  inhumane 
torture  (alleged  beatings,  cigarette  burns, 
sleep  deprivation,  etc)  at  the  least?  All  that 
without  true  belief  in  the  cause?  Come  on! 

What  is  the  explanation  for  the  Seoul 
National  University  Law  students  (consid- 
ered brightest  of  all)  to  set  themselves  on 
fire  and  jump  off  from  four  story  buildings? 
Did  they  finally  decide  that  they  didn't  want 
to  study  anymore  when  they  are  so  close  to 
the  guaranteed  future? 

Is  it  so  far-fetched  to  think  that  they  are 
protesting  against  the  military  regime?  If 
the  government  is  willing  to  tolerate  a  peace- 
ful protest  why  have  they  not  seriously 
initiated  an  effort  to  talk  to  the  students  in  a 
rational  manner?  Instead  they  choose  to 
employ  thousands  of  military  police  on  a 
gathering  of  merely  hundreds  of  unarmed 
protesting  students,  not  to  mention  the  em- 
ployment of  similar  military  force  on  social 
functions  on  campus.  Thirdly,  I  agree  that 
South  Korea  will  have  a  chance  to  show  the 
worid  its  "industrially  expanded"  nation 
and  shrug  off  the  "third  worid"  label  and 
rightly  so.  However,  as  the  protesting  students 
would  argue,  can  the  country  really  afford 
the  $4  billion  extravagance? 

For  example,  for  the  recent  Asian  Games 
the  government  banned  street  peddlers  be- 
cause they  didn't  "look  good"  for  the  foreign 
visitors  and  athletes.  The  government  im- 
plemented the  policy  which  choked  the 
very  livelihood  of  its  social  class  which  was 
most  in  need  of  assistance.  Moreover,  it 
authorized  the  dismantling  of  residential 
housing  in  slum  areas  for  the  same  reason, 
inflicting  further  sufferings  to  the  poor.  Can 
we  still  say  that  the  students  protesting 
against  hosting  of  '88  Olympics  are  emo- 
tionally unstable? 

Surely  the  country  could  use  the  money 
for  the  poor  rather  than  spending  it  as  a 
mere  promotional  expense  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few  multinational  Korean  companies  at- 
tempting to  attract  foreign  investment.  This 
is  precisely  the  argument  of  the  protesting 
students. 

Finally,  for  the  benefit  of  the  "unin- 
formed Westerners",  the  students  in  Korea 
are  also  protesting  for  a  new/reformed  con- 
stitution which  would  allow  the  citizens  to 
elect  the  president  and  other  politicians  by 
popular  vote.  Is  that  so  radical? 

Until  these  issues  are  dealt  with  in  a 
democratic  manner  the  West  must  under- 
stand and  support  our  fellow  students  in 
Korea. 

Name  withheld 
upon  request 

Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  typed  and 
double-spaced  and  should  not  exceed  .'^00 
words,  riir  Charlalan  publislie.s  only  sipi- 
i-d  c-orrespondfncc.  Ihcm.ijh  in  ci-rtain 
cases  the  wriirr  m.iy  be  granted  ;inonvim- 
ly.  Writers  ,ne  iiskcd  to  provide  llicir  ad- 
dress and  telc-pliom:-  nimibcr  as  a  check  of 
authenticity.  These  details  will  not  be 
published.  Tin  Cluirlalini  does  nol  edit  foi- 
spcllin,!;.  pum-lualinn,  i;ramm;ir,  or  sivie. 
Lellers  nia>'  be  ediled  lor  lon,i>lh  ord,int\- 
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Honest  expression  wrongly  perceived 


When  You're  a  Somebody 
Alumni  Theatre 
November  12-15,  8pm,  $4  (students) 

by  Linda  Williamson 

A poet's  highest  purpose  is  honesty, 
and  a  poet's  greatest  despair  is  a 
public  who  claims  he  has  deceived 
them.  When  You're  a  Somebody  explores 
this  problem. 

When  You  're  a  Somebody,  a  play  by 
Luigi  Pirandello,  is  a  commentary  on 
human  nature.  The  plot  revolves  around 
an  eminent  Italian  poet  who,  at  age  50, 
falls  in  love  with  a  19-year-old  girl.  To 
express  his  renewed  youthfulness,  he 
begins  writing  poems  full  of  youthful  vi- 
tality and  energy,  very  different  from 
his  usual  work.  He  publishes  these  poems 
under  the  pen-name  Delago,  who  soon 
becomes  a  star  and  hero  to  young  people. 
When  he  reveals  he  is  Delago,  his  con- 
temporaries decide  he's  gone  crazy,  and 
the  young  people  feel  duped  and 
betrayed.  No  one  will  take  his  poetry 
seriously,  as  an  expression  of  his  real 


self. 

Director  Doug  Campbell  describes  the 
play  as  "a  discovery  that  it's  very  diffi- 
cult to  define  who  the  self  is,  and  that  in 
fact  the  self  is  different  depending  on 
what  angle  you  look  at  it." 

He  adds  the  play  is  neither  a  comedy 
nor  a  tragedy,  but  a  combination  of 
both.  "Pirandello  has  created  a  unique 
play  in  which  there  are  very  clever  and 
intricate  and  witty  structures  that  are 
amusing,  but  at  the  same  time .  .  .  there 
is  an  anguish  at  the  core  of  the  situation!' 

Although  Pirandello  is  not  well-known 
in  North  America,  his  work  is  popular 
in  Italy.  He  has  written  short  stories,  nov- 
els and  plays  and  received  the  Nobel 
prize  for  literature  in  1936.  This  year  is 
the  50th  anniversary  of  his  death. 

"There  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  what  we 
should  do,"  says  Campbell.  "Pirandello 
is  a  wonderfully  interesting  playwright,  so 
it  seemed  an  appropriate  time  to  go 
ahead  and  give  it  a  try.  He  has  a  difficulty 
from  a  production  point  of  view  but  we 
thought  there's  not  much  point  in  doing 
something  if  it  isn't  a  challenge!' 


When  You're  a  Somebody  is  truly  a 
Carleton  production.  Presented  by  the 
Fme  Arts  Committee,  it  was  recently  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Italian  by  profes- 
sor Michael  Thompson  of  the  English 
Department. 

The  cast  is  mainly  of  Carleton  students, 
along  with  a  few  professors  and  some 
people  from  outside  the  university.  The 
set  design  was  constructed  by  the 
students  of  the  theatre  design  workshop  at 
the  School  of  Architecture. 

Campbell,  also  an  English  professor, 
has  directed  almost  every  Fine  Arts 
Committee  production  at  Carleton  since 
1971.  Past  productions  have  ranged 
from  Shakespeare  to  original  musicals. 

Directing  a  Pirandello  play  presented 
some  particular  difficulties  for  Campbell. 
"He  is  a  very  challenging  writer,"  says 
Campbell,  "because  every  time  you  dis- 
cover the  meaning  or  the  significance  of  a 
particular  scene,  that  reflects  on  another 
aspect  of  the  play,  and  you  realize  there  is 
even  more  to  know  about  it.  So  you're 
constantly  challenging  and  constantly 
renewing  its  challenge. . .  you  never  feel 


that  you're  at  the  end  of  it  and  you  can 
say  'Okay,  we've  got  it  all  sewed  up  and 
we  know  what  it  means  and  we  can  just 
do  this!  It's  always  changing!' 

The  play  is  not  so  intense  that  it  lacks 
vibrancy.  "There's  a  lot  of  talk,  but 
there's  a  lot  of  activity  also.  ,  .  Pirandello 
writes  a  dialogue  that  explores  ideas  as 
people  are  forming  them,  and  they  have  a 
passionate  need  to  explain  themselves 
and  to  understand  themselves,  so  that 
although  there's  a  lot  of  talk,  it's  very 
active  talk,  and  that  leads  to  some  active 
stage  behavior!' 

Campbell  is  looking  forward  to  a  large 
attendance  of  Carieton  students.  "I  al- 
ways feel  that  {our  productions  are)  an 
expression  of  the  community,  and  one 
would  like  the  community  to  respond  and 
participate!' 

He  adds  this  is  a  rare  opportunity  to 
see  a  Pirandello  play.  "It's  not  the  kind 
of  play  that  you're  likely  to  see  very  much 
out  in  the  commercial  theatre,  so  uni- 
versity is  the  only  way  generally  speaking 
that  you'll  be  able  to  see  much  of 
Pirandello!'  □ 


Sock  'n  Buskin  plays  with  Allen's  God 


GOD 

Oliver's 

November  17, 18  and  19 
by  Ken  Bassett 

Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  these 
questions:  Is  God  dead?  Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  free  wilt?  Why  do 
those  dryers  in  washrooms  never  dry 
your  hands  properly?  If  so,  or  even  if  you 
haven't,  you  won't  want  to  miss  Woody 
Allen's  God,  Sock  'n'  Buskin's  first  play  of 
the  season. 

God  is  a  play  within  a  play  set  in 
ancient  Greece  and  the  present.  It's 
"Agamemnon"  meets  "Annie  Hall,"  com- 
plete with  Greek  chorus,  Zeus,  the  Fates 
and  Doris  Levine  (Diane  Paquette)  from 
Great  Neck.  The  play  opens  with  the 
writer  (Chethan  Laksham)  and  the  actor 
(P.J.  Heslin)  discussing  how  they  will 
end  their  play. 

It  seems  they  are  also  a  couple  of 
Ancient  Greeks.  Diabetes  and  Hepati- 
tis, respectively.  How  is  this  possible? 
C'mon,  it's  a  play  anything's  possible. 

According  to  Noah  Segal  (who  with 
Lori  Glynn  co-directed),  "it's  talking 
about  something  very  timely  It's  about 
two  Greeks  stuck  without  an  ending.  Of 
course  in  life  we're  always  going  to  be 
stuck  without  an  ending  but  we  can 
laugh  about  it." 

One  thing  God  certainly  will  do  is 
make  you  laugh.  The  theme,  says  Heslin, 
"is  confusion.  To  talk  about  the  play  would 
take  as  long  as  it  would  to  perform  it." 

However,  there  is  a  plot  in  the  play 
somewhere  and  it  centres  around  the 
slave  Diabetes.  He  is  sent  by  the  Fates  to 
deliver  a  message  to  the  King.  His 
Highness  wants  to  know  if  God  is  at  work 
in  the  universe.  The  King  is  rather 
temperamental  so  Diabetes  is  a  bit  per- 
plexed as  to  what  to  tell  him.  If  the 
answer  pleases  the  King,  Diabetes  lives,  if 
not,  he's  roasted,  (the  Fates  aren't  stu- 
pid, why  do  you  think  they  got  Diabetes 
to  take  the  message?) 

Rather  than  spoil  the  ending  though, 
go  and  see  the  play  for  yourself.  If 
you're  one  of  those  people  who  think 
campus  productions  are,  well,  campus 
productions,  you'll  be  pleasently  suprised. 


of  Gk)  reheanes  itK  Hnil  scene 


The  cast  is  excellent  and  they  bring 
talent  and  enthusiasm  to  an  already  funny 
script.  If  you've  ever  enjoyed  a  Woody 
Allen  movie  you  will  appreciate  God.  which 


is  similar  in  it's  frenzied  spirit  to  the 
earlier  films  like  Bananas  and  Take  The 
Money  And  Run. 

Regular  shows  of  God  will  take  place 


on  November  17  and  18  at  noon  and 
5pm  and  at  noon,  November  19  in  Oliver's 
pub-  The  running  time  is  45  minutes 
and  admission  is  free.  □ 
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Sid  and  Nancy:  visciousdays  revisited 


Sid  and  Nancy 
Pheonix 

by  Scott  VVhalen 

Sid  mid  Nancy  shows  you  a  world 
you'd  rather  not  see.  Aldiough  diere 
is  a  natural  curiousity  to  look  at  the 
fated  existence  of  Sid  Vicious  and  his 
girlfriend,  Nancy  Spungen,  to  see  it  graph- 
ically portrayed  is  simply  too  painful. 

The  film,  a  docu-drama.  paints  a  harsh 
portrait  of  Vicious,  the  Sex  Pistols"  de- 
ceased bass  guitarist  and  Spungen.  his 
American  girlfriend,  She  was  found 
stabbed  to  death  in  New  York's  Chelsea 
Hotel  on  October  12.  1978.  Vicious, 
bom  John  Simon  Ritchie,  died  of  a  suspected 
heroin  overdose  four  months  later. 

Sid  and  Nancy  chronicles  the  rocky 
relationship  between  these  two  misfits. 
Sid's  problems  surface  when  the  Sex  Pis- 
tols break  up  and  he  begins  a  slow, 
downward  slide  to  tragedy.  He  and  Nancy 
try  to  kick  their  heroin  habit,  with  little 
luck,  becoming  two  junkies  moving  from- 
one  fix  to  another.  Although  Sid  has 
litlle  or  no  musical  talent,  as  the  character 
of  Malcolm  Maclaren  (the  Sex  Pistols' 
manager)  says,  "Sidney  is  the  Sex  Pis- 
tols!' Even  a  cop  giving  Sid  the  medica- 
tion for  heroin  withdrawal  says  Sid  should 
have  ignored  the  drugs  and  stuck  with 
simple  anarchy. 

The  film  was  directed  by  Alex  Cox, 
who  caught  the  attention  of  many  cri- 
tics with  the  off-beat  Ref>ii  Man.  Cox  uses 
documentary  techniques  to  achieve  the 
authenticity  of  the  early  punk  movement. 
Much  of  the  dialogue  is  lost  to  the 
noisy,  but  realistic  soundtrack.  Music  for 


the  film  was  provided  by  The  Pogues, 
Joe  Strummer  (ex  of  The  Clash),  and  Pray 
for  Rain.  Release  of  the  original  Sex 
Pistols  material  was  blocked  by  various' 
interests. 

Cox  inserts  dream  sequences  into  the 
plot,  creating  a  mix  of  fantasy  and 
reality.  The  best  of  these  dreams  is  a 
performance  of  Vicious'  perverted  ver- 
sion of  "My  Way."  in  which  he  shoots  the 
audience,  including  Nancy.  Then  Nancy 


gets  up  and  the  two  of  them  climb  a 
Vegas-type  stairway,  presumably  lead- 
ing to  rock  and  roll  heaven. 

Gary  Oldman,  a  relatively  unknown 
British  actor,  plays  Sid.  Oldman  says 
acting  in  the  film  was  often  painful  and 
depressing.  He  lost  28  pounds  prior  to 
the  filming  of  the  picture.  His  portrait  of 
Sid  is  captivating  and  authentic.  When 
he  is  onstage  with  the  band,  you  start  to 
recall  pictures  of  Vicious  in  Rolling  Stone. 


Oldman  has  mastered  the  punker's  ges- 
tures and  disposition  completely. 

Unfortunately.  Chloe  Webb's  treatment 
of  Nancy  is  not  as  good.  She  appears  to 
have  put  on  the  costume  of  the  character 
she  plays,  instead  of  becoming  like  her. 
However,  ttiis  is  easily  understandable, 
when  you  consider  Nancy's  quirkiness 
and  kooky  appearance. 

This  is  not  a  typical  love  story.  Al- 
though Sid  and  Nancy  can  only  find 
peace  with  each  other,  they  are  two  pa- 
thetic misfits,  two  ultimate  anarchists, 
who  only  have  each  other  in  the  world. 
Cox  shows  this  in  the  dream  sequence 
with  Nancy  and  Sid  kissing  in  an  alley- 
way, as  assorted  garbage  falls  around 
them.  Cox  seems  to  be  saying  that  the 
destructive  forces  in  their  relationship 
are  external,  not  internal. 

However,  it  is  Nancy  who  first  exposes 
Sid  to  heroin  and  it  is  with  Nancy  that 
Vicious  falls  the  hardest.  Cox  is  sending 
out  contradictory  messages.  Is  it  the 
rejection  of  Sid  and  Nancy  by  their  fami- 
lies and  the  band  that  causes  their 
depression  and  subsequent  deaths,  or  is  it 
the  negative  influence  of  Sid  and  Nancy 
on  each  other?  Cox  never  resolves  this. 

Nonetheless,  Sid  and  Nancy  is  compel- 
ling and  intriguing  to  watch.  However, 
the  biggest  problem  with  this  film  is 
whether  or  not  the  story  needs  to  be 
told.  Granted.  Vicious  was  the  archetypical 
punker  who  carried  his  view  of  anarchy 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  but  watching  two 
people  destroy  themselves  with  heroin 
is  simply  too  painful  and  disturbing.  What's 
the  point?  To  which  Malcolm  Maclaren 
and  Sid  Vicious  would  undoubtedly  reply: 
The  point  is  to  have  no  message.  □ 
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The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus 

Room  508,  Unicentre 
"your  campus  placement  service" 


1^ 


ON  CAMPUS  DATE: 


ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITING 

For  information  about  the  type  of  posi- 
tions available,  how  to  apply  and  where 
to  find  more  about  the  companies  please 
make  sure  to  read  the  "CEC  Weekly 
Bulletin"  published  every  Monday  and 
posted  in  the  CEC-OC  and  across  Cam- 
pus. 

Here  is  a  list  of  upcoming  application 
deadlines  for  recruiting  employers... 

•  November  17,  12  noon  -  Ministry 
of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tion. Electrical/electronic  engineers. 

•  November  20,  12  noon  -  Xerox 
Canada  Inc.  Computer  Science,  Com- 
merce: Info  Systems,  Engineering: 
systems  and  computers,  math  -  com- 
puters. 

•  November  21,  12  noon  -  National 
Financial  Brokerage  Centre  Inc.  Com- 
merce and  other  disciplines. 

•  November  28,  12  noon  -  Motorola 
Canada  Ltd.  Engineering  -  electrical, 
Commerce  -  Marketing  and  Sales 
oriented  graduating  students. 

•  December  12,  12  noon  -  Bank  of 
Canada.  Economics. 

DIRECT  SIGN-UP 

To  arrange  an  interview  with  the 
employers  mentioned  below  it  is 
necessary  to  visit  the  C.E.C.  on  campus 
and  sign  your  name  beside  a  particular 
time  slot  on  the  employer's  interview 
schedule.  At  the  time  of  sign-up  a  com- 
pleted U.C.P.A.  form  must  be  submit- 
ted. 


•  November  24  &  25  -  London  Life 
Insurance  Co.  Comme'rce:  all 
specialties,  Arts  (Pass  &  Honours),  Social 
Sciences  |Pass  &  Honours),  Science  (all 
specialties), 


•  November  21:  National  Research 
Council:  Science  and  engineering. 

•  November  28  -  Transport  Canada 
Canadian  Coast  Guard  Inshore 
Rescue  Program.  All  disciplines. 

•  November  28,  12  noon  ~  Bell 
Canada  Ontario  Region:  Engineering, 
computer  science,  commerce, 

•  December  12  -  12  noon  -  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada  Ltd.  Chafk  River 
Nuclear  Laboratories:  engineering  and 
pure  and  applied  science. 
•January  6,  1987,  12  noon  -  The 
Old  Fort  Henry  Guard:  open  to  first 
year  university  student  with  musical 
ability  compatible  with  woodwind  (fife) 
and  percussion  [snare  drum),  physically 
fit  and  capable  of  undertaking  rigorous 
training,  good  communication  skills, 
good  academic  record.  Non-musicians 
must  meet  a  minimum  height  restriction 
of  6'0 

•  March  15  -  Department  of  Na- 
tional Defence:  All  sciences,  computer 
science  and  maths,  engineering,  interna- 
tional relptions,  military  history  and 
operational  research,  political  science. 
psycholog>',  sociology  and  statistics. 

•  January  16,  1987  or  March  6, 
19B7:  Canada  World  Youth.  Open  to 


students  between  the  ages  of  17  and  20. 
January  16,  1987  is  the  application 
deadline  for  programmes  starting  in  June 
and  July;  March  6,  1987  for  those  star- 
ting in  August  and  September. 

INFORMATION  SESSIONS  ON  CAMPUS 

•  Ontario  Provincial  Police; 

November  19  from  9  am  to  3:30pm  in 
Room  505  Unicentre. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  graduates  looking  for  permanent  full 
time  employment  and  undergraduates 
looking  for  part  time  employment.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  positions  available; 
for  others  be  sure  to  come  in  and  check 
our  boards  regularly. 

PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Independent  Financial  Broker: 

Open  to  all  disciplines.  Remuneration 
for  this  position  is  on  a  commission 
basis.  Refer  to  Order  No,  N-4. 

•  Trainee  Security  Consultant:  open 
to  all  disciplines.  Must  be  a  self  starter, 
motivated,  some  previous  sales  ex- 
perience and  technical  background 
would  be  an  asset.  To  sell  security 
systems  to  financial,  commercial  and 
residential  institutions.  Refer  to  Order 
No.  N-21. 

•  Packaging  Development  Techni- 
cians. Open  to  chemistry,  physics  and 
mechanical  engineering  graduates  or 
related  field.  Must  have  strong 
mathematical  skills  and  attention  to 
detail  and  quality.  Excellent  communica- 


tions skills.  Refer  to  Order  No.  N-20, 

•  Chemical  Technicians:  Must  have 
minimum  of  2  years  university  in 
chemistry,  chemical  engineering  or 
related  field  and  excellent  communica- 
tion skills.  Refer  to  Order  No.  N-20. 

PART  TIME  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Computer  Graphic  Artist:  To  design 
computer  layout  graphics  using  Mcin- 
tosh computer.  Approx  10  hours  per 
week.  Hours  are  flexible.  $7.00  per 
hour.  Negotiable,  Refer  to  Order  No. 
N-26. 

•  Sales  Person:  15  to  20  hours  per 
week.  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  4  to  9pm 
and  Saturdays  approx,  5  hours.  No  ex- 
perience necessary.  To  sell  clothing  in  a 
ladies  clothing  store.  $4.35  an  hour  to 
start.  Refer  to  Order  No.  N-25. 

•  Receptionist:  Saturdays  Sam  to  4pm 
and  Thursdays  3  pm  to  7pm.  Must  have 
typing  and  general  office  experience  $5 
to  $5.50  an  hour.  Refer  to  N-24. 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 
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Royal  Winnipeg,  its  best  foot  forward 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 


When  the  Royal  Winnipeg  Ballet  is 
on  its  toes,  gravity  dissipates. 
The  26-dancer  company  performs 
with  incredible  strength  and  flexibility 
that  defies  atmospheric  realities. 

Their  present  program  of  mixed  dance 
pieces  includes  PulcincUa  Variatmis 
choreographed  by  Michael  Smuin.  Tchai- 
kovsky pas  de  deux  by  George  Baiachine. 
Sougofa  Wayfarer,  by  Maurice  Bejart 
and  a  wonderful  contemporary  sequence 
called  Steps  by  Brian  Macdonald  of  Le 
Grands  Ballets  Canadiens. 

Steps  moves  along  two  symbolic  lines— 
the  steps  of  the  choreography  and  the 
steps  of  society.  Beginning  with  the  some- 
what primitive  sounds  of  Schafer.  the 
dancers  guide  the  audience  through  an 
evolutionary  sequence.  The  second  as- 
pect, to  the  music  of  Handel,  is  a  medieval 
sequence  reminiscent  of  damsels,  dragon 
slayers  and  court  jesters.  Set  before  a 
black  and  white  marble-swirled  back- 
drop with  hundreds  of  vertical  lines,  the 
dance  looks  a  performance  on  a  modi- 
fied TV  set-  virtually  sliced  up  by  the 
lines  like  an  image  on  a  televsion  screen. 
Steps  concludes  with  the  music  of 


Vancouver's  Skinny  Puppy.  Hardly  de 
finitive  of  classical  ballet,  the  piece  is  a 
modern  appropriation  danced  to  the 
droning,  electronic,  almost  robotic  score. 
It  is  undoubtedly  Macdonald's  interpre- 
tation of  modern  society  and  the  direction 
of  social  advancement. "Rock,"  as  it  is 
titled,  portrays  powerful  indifference  and 
individuality.  Its  message  almost  sug- 
gests "everyone  for  themselves! 

By  far  the  finest  dance  of  the  evening 
is  part  of  Smuin's  Variations.  "Seranatn" 
has  ballerina  Gisele  Plourde  carried  by 
six  male  dancers.  Until  the  very  end  of 
the  piece  she  dances  and  performs  contor- 
tions while  continually  airborne.  It  is  an 
incredible  display  of  the  defiance  nf  gravity. 

However,  the  company's  overall  per- 
formance is  vei7  long  and  drawn  out.  It 
is  interrupted  by  two  intermissions  which 
remove  the  audience  from  direct  mes- 
sages of  the  dancers.  Still  despite  its  lengthy 
feel,  the  Royal  Winnipeg  Ballet  dances 
a  program  full  of  variety,  vitality  and 
virility. 

For  anybody  interested  in  seeing  an- 
other of  Canada's  ballet  companies,  Les 
Grands  Ballets  Canadiens  will  perform  a 
mixed  program  at  the  NAC  Opera  on 
November  18  and  19.  Curtain  time  is 
8;30pm.  □ 


A  wise  bunch  of  kids  on  a  mean  street 


by  Robert  Paquin 

In  an  area  of  Seattle,  hardly  larger  than 
a  city  playground,  a  group  of  teenag- 
ers survive  as  pimps,  prostitutes,  mug- 
gers, panhandlers,  petty  thieves  and 
small-time  drug  dealers.  Runaways  and 
castaways,  these  kids  survive  with  a 
sense  of  style,  humor  and  pride  in  their 
own  knack  for  finding  solutions  to  the 
basic  problems  of  bed  and  board.  Streetwise 
portrays  the  lives  of  nine  of  these  young 
people. 

Most  of  them  come  from  shattered 
families,  foster  homes  and  borderline 
economic  backgrounds.  They  sleep  on  the 
streets,  in  deserted  and  condemned  build- 
ings or  in  social  service  set-ups.  They  eat 
what  food  they  can  steal  or  find,  either 
through  scammed  pizza  orders,  or  by 
dumpster  diving-picking  through  reg- 
ular garbage  bins  for  fresh  scraps. 

All  of  them  have  the  cliche  great  Amer- 
ican dreams.  Rat,  an  undersized,  mal- 
nourished 17-year-old,  dreams  of  joining 
the  Air  Force,  but  "right  now,  it's  Open 
Roads,  U.S.A"  Tiny,  a  rail-thin  14-year-old 
prostitute  aches  for  quick  wealth,  "with 
three  yachts  or  more!'  Tmy's  mother,  a 
bumed  out  alcoholic,  considers  her  daugh- 
ter's prostitution  'just  a  phase.'  Shadow, 
18,  gets  a  painful  tatoo  and  dyes  his 
hair  black  "to  get  away  from  it  all" 

In  part,  their  story  can  be  read  as  the 
extension  of  every  adolescent  fantasy  of 
total  independence.  They  fall  in  love,  dream 
of  homes  and  families  they  never  had 
and  futures  they  might  as  well  forget. 
They  also  find  themselves  in  detention 
centres  and  prison,  talking  to  clinic  doc- 
tors and  social  workers,  but  mainly  they 
are  independent,  their  actions  governed 
only  by  expediency. 

One  of  the  film's  saddest  moments 
takes  place  when,  after  following  the 
lives  of  the  nine  kids  for  the  two  months 
of  documentary  filming,  De  Wayne,  a 
slight  16-year-old,  commits  suicide  after 
visiting  his  father,  a  failed  Sirsonist, 
serving  a  30-year  prison  term.  His  attempt 
to  salvage  the  bridge  to  the  one  remain- 
ing tie  to  his  world  was  crushed  when  his 
father  reamed  him  out  for  living  on  the 
streets. 

Combining  the  latest  in  sound  and  film 


technology  with  an  amazing  sense  of 
openness  and  trust.  Streetwise  works  on 
two  levels.  On  one  hand,  we  run  with 
the  kids,  we  delight  in  the  occasional 
fight,  move  with  the  street  patter,  sub- 
mersed in  their  society.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  depressed  and  saddened  at  the 
horror  of  the  lives  lead  by  these  throw- 
aways  who  have  fallen  out  of  the  social 


machine. 

An  image  of  double  irony  lingers  longest. 
On  one  wall  in  the  bedroom  Rat  has  set 
up  in  an  abandoned  building,  sprawls  the 
face  of  the  greatest  kid-hater  of  them 
all.  The  famous  still  of  W.C.  Fields  hold- 
ing cards  close  to  his  chest  is  the  room's 
only  desolate  decoration.  Malevolent  eyes 
glare  down  onto  Rat  and  Tiny  as  they 


Rim  reveals  hanlships  of  the  life  on  the  street 


kiss  on  his  mattress,  the  eyes  of  the  soci- 
ety which  has  rejected  them.  And  yet, 
underneath  the  superficial  public  child- 
hating  notoriety.  Fields  actually  loved 
kids. 

Streetwise  plays  at  the  Towne  November 
12,  13  and  14  and  contains  two  songs 
specifically  written  for  the  film  by  Tom 

Waits.  n 


Poli  Sci  students  popularize  fashion 
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Mode  Mania 

Congress  Centre 
November  21 

by  Sharon  Lindores 

Hip,  hot  and  happening  is  what 
Montgomery  Brown  expects  on 
November  21  when  Fashion  Access 
Canada  (FAC)  puts  on  Mode  Mania  at 
the  Ottawa  Congress  Centre. 

FAC  is  a  "national  non-profit  organiza- 
tion to  assist  young  Canadians  that 
want  to  get  into  the  field  of  fashion"  says 
Brown.  It  all  began  when  Brown,  a 
third-year  political  science  student  at  Carle- 
ton  discovered,  through  friends  in  the 
fashion  industry,  there  was  a  void  in  infor- 
mation concerning  fashion  schools  and 
industry  opportunities. 

According  to  Brown,  a  fashion  commu- 
nication network  was  needed  in  Can- 
ada "Everyone  sort  of  loves  fashion,  I 
mean  I  love  fashion  just  as  much  as  the 
next  person.  It  was  a  great  opportunity,  it 
can  be  seen  as  a  natural  evolution,"  he 

says.  .  ^, 

Today  FAC  has  a  high  profile  in  the 
fashion  industry.  Its  18-  member  board 


of  directors  includes  Marilyn  Brooks,  Leo 
Chevalier,  lona  Campagnola  and  Mildred 
Istona.  FAC  participates  in  major  fashion 
shows  and  sits  on  advisory  committes 
for  other  fashion  event  organizers. 

All  of  this  means  a  lot  of  work  and 
travelling  for  Brown  who  acts  as  FAC 
president.  This  doesn't  leave  much  time 
for  his  four  credits  at  Carleton,  but  he 
sees  it  as  "a  great  opportunity"  and  "loves 
it"  He  says  he  must  keep  his  priorities 
in  tact  and  work  around  university. 

FAC's  future  plan  is  divided  into  three 
phases.  By  1987,  FAC  hopes  to  distrib- 
ute a  National  Career  guide  containing  a 
list  of  fashion  schools  with  ratings  and 
information  on  types  of  jobs  within  the 
fashion  industry.  Also  in  the  works  is  a 
National  Educational  Symposium.  This 
week  long  conference  on  fashion  is  being 
planned  for  1989  in  Ottawa.  It  will  be  a 
hands-on  approach  to  fashion  industry 
training  designed  to  set  up  a  human  net- 
work system  across  the  country.  Finally, 
FAC  hopes  to  establish  a  permanent  Na- 
tional Fashion  Library  in  Ottawa  some- 
time after  1989.  To  maintain  and  develop 
these  goals  involves  a  lot  of  work  and 
millions  of  dollars. 

FAC  has  received  an  endorsement  from 


the  Prime  Minister,  and  provincial  and 
federal  government  grants.  However  Brown 
claims  "we've  just  hit  the  tip  of  the 
iceburg  as  far  as  funding  is  going."  To 
supplement  the  grants,  FAC  is  engag- 
ing in  its  first  public  funding  event.  Mode 
Mania. 

Brown  says  Mode  Mania  is  an  event 
unlike  any  other  in  Ottawa  before.  Ac- 
cording to  Brown.  "It's  a  triple  H,  hip,  hot 
and  happening  in  a  major  way." 

Everything  is  Canadian  at  this  show. 
However  it  is  more  than  just  a  show.  To 
sum  it  up,  2,500  people  will  experience  an 
evening  of  wining,  dining,  dancing,  vid- 
eos and  fashion.  "So  much  is  happening 
that  no  one  will  be  left  bored"  Much 
Music  VJ  Erica  Ehm  is  hosting  the  eve- 
ning with  CHEZ'S  Mike  Genta.  Many 
fashion  lines  will  be  presented  including 
leather  by  Pablo,  Maison  du  lin,  and 
Parachute.  The  evening  will  be  covered 
live  on  Ottawa  Cable  and  nationally  by 
Much  Music. 

According  to  Brown,  the  "fun  and  down 
to  earth  evening  will  be  the  social  event 
of  the  year,  .  even  if  you  don't  like  fash- 
ion, if  you  just  want  to  mingle"  Tickets 
are  $12.50  at  Uniticket  or  $15  at  the 
door.   9 
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UNIQUE...  ANY  WAY  YOU  SERVE  II 


CARLETON  STUDENTS. 
FIGHT  THE  NRC  CUTBACKS 

Cutbacks  at  the  NRC  threaten  the  future  of  R&D  in  Canada  and  the 
futures  of  all  Science  and  Engineering  Students. 

Fact:  Last  year  Canada  had  a  $14  billion  trade  deficit  in  high  technology  goods.  We 
produce  much  less  than  we  consume  in  this  vital  trade  area. 

Fact:  NRC  is  one  of  Canada's  best  recognized  agencies  for  developing  and  transferr- 
ing high  technology  capability  to  Canadian  industry.  NRC  has  received  many 
awards  in  recognition  of  this  ability. 

Fact:  In  the  1984  federal  election  campaign,  Mr.  Mulroney  promised  to  greatly  in- 
crease Canada's  spending  on  research  and  development,  to  2.5%  of  Gross  Na- 
tional Product,  in  line  with  that  of  major  industrial  nations. 

Fact:  Canada's  spending  on  research  and  development,  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  Gross  National  Product,  has  not  Increased,  but  remains  at  1.3%. 

Fact:  Since  1984,  the  budget  of  NRC  has  been  reduced  from  $520  million  to  $400 
million,  and  the  number  of  employees  from  3600  to  3100.  NRC  is  now  faced 
with  more  spending  cuts  and  a  further  loss  of  200  positions. 

Fact:  NRC  has  some  of  Canada's  best  researchers,  and  performs  world-class 

research  and  development.  Both  of  Canada's  Nobel  Prize  winners  in  science 
have  strong  ties  with  NRC.  Dr.  Gerhard  Herzberg  has  been  at  NRC  over  30 
years,  and  Dr.  John  Polanyi  from  the  University  of  Toronto,  came  to  Canada 
from  Britain  to  work  as  an  NRC  post-doctorate  fellow. 

Is  cutting  spending  and  jobs  at  NRC  part  of  the  solution  to  Canada's  economic 
problems?  We  think  not.  Instead,  Canada  must  put  more  resources  into  a  broad 
range  of  basic  and  applied  research  and  development.  Private  industry,  universities 
and  government  research  agencies  must  all  contribute  In  a  balanced  approach  to 
technological  growth. 

If  you  agree  with  us,  cut  out  the  message  below,  sign  your  name  and  mall  it  to 
the  Prime  Mmister  in  Ottawa.  No  postage  is  required.  Please  add  your  personal  com- 
ments in  the  space  provided.  It's  YOUR  future. 

CURE  2323,  the  union 
of  T.A.s  and  Sessional  Lecturers 


Mr.  Mulroney,  to  improve  Canada's  economic  position,  the  Federal  Government  must 
mcrease  overall  spending  on  research  and  development,  and  stop  cutting  programs 
in  government  research  laboratories  like  NRC 
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Signature  of  a  concerned  student 
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THE 
ACADEMIC 
BOOKSHOPPE 


presents 
an  Incredible 


BOOK 
SALE 

A  warehouse  clearance  of 
quality  titles 
In  the  social  sciences, 
humanities  and  sciences 

up  to  90%  off 
overstock  titles  from 
major  publishers 

November  18-20, 10:00-7:00 


1st  Floor  Unlcentre, 
Carleton  University 


DISCUSSIC  DISCUSSIONDISCU: 


Elvis  Presley 

Return  of  the  Rocker 
RCA 


by  Jonathan  Gencher 

It  has  been  over  nine  years  since  Elvis 
passed  away,  and  once  again  his 
music  hves  on.  The  King  is  back.  This 
time,  the  album  is  not  a  TV  offer  avail- 
able for  a  limited  time,  but  available  in 
stores  through  RCA.  the  company  that 
took  over  where  Sun  Records  left  off. 
Nothing  personal  against  the  TV  mail- 
order compilations,  but  even  the  biggest 
Elvis  fans  would  eventually  tire  of  hear- 
ing the  same  songs.  Elvis  classics,  re- 
recorded and  re-released. 

In  Return  of  the  Rocker,  producers  Jack 
Adelman  and  Rick  Rowe  have  done 
something  many  people  have  been  wait- 
ing for.  They  have  gone  back  to  the 
early  days  of  Elvis  to  put  together  a  bril- 
liant collection.  This  album  is  what  real 
Rock  'n'  Roll  is  supposed  to  sound  like. 
The  instruments,  raw  guitars,  powerful 
bass,  drums,  saxophone  and  piano,  are 
combined  with  the  King's  thick,  fluid 
vocals. 

These  original  recordings  are  truly 
Elvis  at  his  best.  The  album  itself  ranges 
from  real  rocking  tunes  that  would  hold 
their  own  against  today's  music,  with 
songs  like  "King  of  the  Whole  Wide  World," 
and  "Witchcraft,"  to  the  blues,  with 
songs  like  "Little  Sister"  and  "A  Mess  of 
Blues" 

For  those  who  like  Elvis's  more  popu- 
lar songs,  don't  worry,  the  album  also 
contains  "Return  to  Sender"  and  "His 
Latest  Flame!'  Rut  don't  be  deceived  by 
the  cartoon-like  album  cover,  it's  what's  on 
the  vinyl  that  counts. 

All  in  all.  the  album  gets  back  to  the 
original  themes  of  Rock  'n'  Roll;  boy 
meets  girl,  boy  loses  girl,  boy  either  finds 
new  or  misses  old  girl.  Presley  fans 
take  heed,  look  out  for  the  Rctnni  of  the 
Rocker.  □ 


Billy  Bragg 

Levi  Stubb's  Tears  (Mini  LP) 

Talking  With  The  Taxman  About  Poetry 

Polygram 

by  Paul  Cantin 

And  it  was  Nat  King  Cole  who  sang  "When 
I  fall  in  love  it  will  be  forever".  .  .  Will  it 
hell!  He  lied  to  me.  And  Frank  Sinatra  lied 
to  me.  Even  the  Beatles  lied  to  me! 

—  Billy  Bragg 

One-man  band,  socialist  and  hero, 
Billy  Bragg  here  delivers  a  new 
album  and  six-song  EP.  With  Talk- 
ing With  The  Taxman  About  Poetry 
Bragg  shows  exponential  growth  in  the 
maturity  of  his  songwriting  and  clever 
execution  of  those  songs  on  record.  Gone 
are  the  dominant  grating  polemical  rants 
from  past  records  and  exorcised  are  the 
unadventurous  arrangements  that  marred 


his  past  efforts.  What  s  left  is  a  diverse 
group  of  songs  that,  if  nothmg  else, 
document  Bragg's  spirited  politics:  both 
personal  and  geo-political. 

The  centrepiece  is  "Levi  Stubb's  Tears." 
The  spartan  electric  guitar-strumming 
is  instantly  recognizable  Bragg-ery.  The 
twist  is  the  sentimental  lyric,  which 
celebrates  emotional  transcendence  through 
pop  music.  In  this  case,  a  battered  wife 
finds  comfort  in  an  old  Four  Tops  cassette 
(Stubbs  fronted  the  band). 

But  the  song  is  symptomatic  of  Bragg's 
development.  Unlike  his  earlier  work, 
he  now  seems  capable  of  lying  human 
experience  to  wider  political  issues. 
"Levi  Stubb's  Tears"  is  ostensibly  about 
the  healing  power  of  soul  music,  but  the 
protagonist  is  a  battered  wife.  Her  healing 
is  necessitated  by  wider  issues—  pov- 


erty, sexism  and  domestic  violence. 


As  successful  at  bridging  this  personal 
and  political  gap  is  the  wonderful  "Home 
Front."  The  song's  clever  trumpet  and 
fluegelhom  arrangement  belies  its  bit- 
tersweet evisceration  of  the  little  Englander 
ideal- "anything  for  the  quiet  life."  The 
song  ranks  with  Elvis  Costello's  "Ship- 
building" as  a  perfect  evocation  of  80s 
England  and  its  discontents. 

Beyond  the  much-improved  songwriting. 
Talking.  .  .  features  richer,  more  com- 
plex arrangements  that  leave  Bragg's  for- 
mer buzzing  guitar/wailing  voice  aus- 
terity in  the  dust. 

"Honey,  I'm  A  Big  Boy  Now"  features 
tack  piano.  Trumpets,  organ,  percussion 
and  bass  flesh  out  other  tracks.  On  "The 
Warmest  Room,"  all  those  instruments 
combine  for  a  full  band  sound  that  should 
put  aside  any  worries  that  Bragg  will 
be  spoiled  by  trying  a  more  conventional 
approach. 

"The  Wannest  Room"  also  holds  Bragg's 
best  chance  at  cntssing  the  bridge  from 
cult  favorite  to  wider  acceptance.  The 
chorus  will  buzz  around  in  your  head 
for  days  after  one  hearing,  and  Bragg's 
hilarious  plea  to  his  bride-to-be,  "Oh 
Baby,  let's  take  our  blood  tests  now!" 
betrays  a  Chaplinesque  poignancy. 

There  are  a  few  minor  nagging  prob- 
lems with  the  record.  Bragg  seems  un- 
duly down  on  the  institution  of  marriage, 
and  dumps  on  it  at  seemingly  every 
opportunity.  And  if  it  weren't  for  the 
wonderfulness  of  "The  Warmest  Room" 
and  "The  Home  Front."  the  simple-minded- 
ness of  "There  Is  Power  In  A  Union" 
would  bug  me  more.  1  mean  c'mon.  Bill;  of 
course  there's  power  in  a  union,  but  is 
all  of  it  as  benificent  as  you  say? 

And  the  mini-album  Levi  Stuhh's  Tears 
is  a  bit  better  than  a  prequel  to  the  full 
album.  Five  of  the  songs  won't  be  availa- 
ble on  any  domestic  release;  all  are 
worth  a  listen. 

On  the  mini-album's  version  of  Bragg's 
best  song.  "Between  the  Wars,"  the 
ironies  pile  up  to  the  roof,  given  it  was 
recorded  live  in  East  Berlin.  If  it  wasn't 
obvious  before,  when  Bragg  sings  about 
life  between  the  wars,  he's  not  talking 


about  WWI  and  WWII.  Billy's  singing 
about  now,  life  between  Worid  War's  II 
and  III. 

The  Young  Man  From  Barking  just 
keeps  getting  better.  Q 

Richard  Thompson 

Daring  Adventures 
Polygram 

by  Paul  Cantin 

Richard  Thompson  is  the  unlikely 
hybrid  of  old  English  sentimental- 
ity and  dour  sufi  mushm  fatalism. 
For  almost  two  decades  Thompson  has 
been  producing  records  that,  at  their  best, 
clear  the  boards  of  any  other  singer/ 
songwriter.  At  his  worst.  Thompson  gets 
so  morose  he  makes  Joy  Division  sound 
like  the  Irish  Rovers. 

Happily  then.  Daring  Adventures, 
Thompson's  first  record  in  some  18 
months,  has  this  listener  breathing  sighs 
of  rock  and  roll  relief.  This  record  is 
Thompson  at  the  top  of  his  game. 

Unlike  his  last  LP.  Across  A  Crowded 
Room—\\i\i\c\\  had  fine  songs  marred  by 
Joe  Boyd's  sluggish  production -this  al- 
bum is  given  a  full-bodied  sound  by 
Mitchell  Froom  (who  produced  both  Del 
Fuegos  albums)  and  a  wonderous  en- 
semble of  support  players  reunited  from 
the  King  of  America —  Costello 
sessions.  Froom's  arrangements  perfectly 
embellish  Thompson's  songs  while  main- 
taining the  "plug  it  in,  turn  it  on,  bang  it 
out"  spontaneity  of  his  past  records. 

Thompsons  versatility,  and  hence  his 
un-pigeonhole-ability  (look  it  up)  must 


make  for  a  hellish  promotion  task  for  the 
folks  at  Polygram.  He's  a  top-shelf  song- 
writer, a  fact  not  lost  on  John  Cougar- 
Mellencamp,  Elvis  Costello  and  the 
Pointer  Sisters,  who  have  all  covered 
Thompson  songs.  But  even  his  writing 
prowess  is  eclipsed  by  his  dexterity  with 
the  business  end  of  a  Fender  Stratocaster, 
If  that  weren't  enough  (and  don't  you 
think  it  ought  to  be?),  his  distinctive 
voice,  which  could  best  be  described  as  a 
warm  bark,  certifies  shivers  in  the 
listener. 

'A  Bone  Through  Her  Nose"  gets  things 
rolling  with  a  healthy  dose  of  wee  Ricky's 
patented  misogyny.  Over  Mickey  Curry's 
dry  wacking  snare  and  a  dizzy  hybrid 
of  Celtic  and  Arabic  flourishes,  Thompson 
free-associates  on  a  girl  whose  "boy- 
friend plays  in  Scritti  Politti"  and  buys  her 
clothes  from  "Coco  the  clown."  "Valerie" 
could  have  been  written  by  Buddy  Holly, 
except  for  the  strange  Cajun  hootenany 
parachuted  into  its  middle. 

With  each  of  his  recent  albums,  Thomp- 
son has  been  moving  further  from  the 
purist  folk  music  of  his  Fairport  Conven- 
tion work  in  the  70s.  towards  a  daringly 
adventurous  muse  all  his  own.  That  trend 
comes  to  a  head  with  "Lovers  Lane". 
Guest  drummer  Jim  Keltner  taps  out  a 
restrained  pulse  on  a  trio  of  de-tuned 
snares  as  a  mantra-like  swiri  of  theramin, 
percussion  and  droning  guitars  tumbles 


from  speaker  to  speaker  (via  Neil  Dorfs- 
man's  colorful  mix). 

Side  two  isn't  quite  so  esoteric.  "Nearly 
in  Love"  is  a  playful  ditty -the  kind  of 
song  Thompson  probably  writes  in  his 
sleep.  Not  too  suprisingly,  it  holds  his 
only  hope  for  bivouacing  on  the  charts. 
Not  that  Thompson  ever  gave  a  toss 
about  airplay  He  climaxes  the  album  with 
two  sober  acoustic  numbers. 

One  of  those  two  is  "Al  Bowlly's  in 
Heaven",  the  album's  best  track.  Thomp- 
son writes  of  second  worid  war  veterans, 
their  bodies  and  lives  ruined  in  their 
country's  bloody  service,  looking  to  their 

Elvis  Costello 

Blood  and  Chocolate 
CBS 

by  Christopher  Mayo 

For  anyone  who  has  followed  the  var- 
ied and  tumultuous  career  of  Elvis 
Costello.  his  latest  offering.  Blond 
ami  Chocolate,  should  take  you  back  t(t 
the  good  old  days  of  1977.  when  he  first 
graced  the  airwaves  of  North  America. 

Reunited  (at  least  for  now)  with  his 
band  the  Attractions  and  enlisting  the 
services  of  his  first  producer  Nick  Lowe, 
it  seems  Costello  has  set  out  (in  a  jour- 
ney to  rediscover  his  musical  roots.  In 
fact.  Blood  and  Chiicolale  so  resembles 
his  eariier  work  that  one  might  easily 
mistake  it  for  his  second  or  third  album. 

The  material  on  the  album  is  all  attri- 
buted to  D.  McManus  (Costello's  real 
name),  except  for  "1  Hope  You're  Happy 
Now."  which  is  credited  to  Costello. 
Helping  with  backing  vocals  and  collabo- 
rating on  a  track  called  "Tokyo  Storm 
Warning"  is  Cait  O'Riordan.  Costello's 
fiancee  and  member  of  the  Pogues,  a 
band  popular  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  first  single.  "Home  is  Anywhere 
You  Hang  Your  Head."  immediately 
suggests  Costello  hasn't  lost  his  obsession 
for  spoonerisms  and  verbal  gymnastics. 
The  song  is  yet  another  statement  of 
Costello's  views  on  love  and  sex  in  the 
late  20th  century.  Written  in  ballad  style, 
the  song  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  his 
eariier  ballads  such  as  "Party  Girl"  (Anned 
Forces)  or  "Alison"  (My  Aim  Is  True). 
Other  potential  singles  include  "Down  in  a 
Blue  Chair"  and  "Tokyo  Storm  Warning". 

It  wouldn't  be  new  to  say  Elvis  Costello 
is  a  hard  guy  to  figure  out.  His  lyrics 
are  cryptic  to  say  the  least,  and  one  never 
quite  knows  if  he  is  laughing  at  himself 
or  taking  himself  seriously.  In  this  album, 
however,  he  sincerely  seems  to  be  hav- 


Blood  &  Chocolate 


I  ki- 1  .,-i.|l.,.i„riU'  VriKKf.!- 


ing  fun.  He  shrugs  off  the  public's  refusal 
to  call  him  by  hi;,  real  name  and  calls 
himself  Napolean  Dynamite  on  the  back 
cover  His  whole  approach  has  softened 
and  he  seems  content  to  sit  back,  enjoy 
himself,  and  give  the  public  what  they 
want. 

So  has  Elvis  sold  out  or  is  he  just 
having  fun?  Only  his  optician  knows  for 
sure.  Suffice  it  to  say.  if  you  like  his  eariy 
work,  you'll  like  his  latest.  □ 
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OTTAWA  ALIVE  OTTAWA 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 

Thursday  November  13 

•Architect  Moshe  Safdie,  who  designed 
the  new  National  Gallery  of  Canada 
will  be  discussing  the  project  in  a  lecture 
From  Conrcpf  to  Biiildhig  today  at  5pm 
in  the  National  Gallery  Auditorium. 
•While  you're  at  the  Gallery,  why  not  look 
at  Cros&  Cultural  Views,  a  new  display 
of  native  artwork.  Guided  tours  of  the 
exhibit  are  every  Friday  at  12;15pm. 
•Gallery  101  presents  poetry  readings 
from  Gary  Geddes  Changes  of  State  and 
Nadie  Mclnnis  Shaking  the  Dreamland 
Tree.  Admission  is  $3  and  the  show 
starts  at  9pm. 

Friday  November  14 

•Tonight  and  tomorrow  are  your  last 

chances  to  see  The  Queen  of  Kapnskosing 

at  the  York  Street  Theatre.  The  one-woman 

show  is  about  a  travelling  blues  singer. 

Tickets  are  $8.00.  ■ 

•At  (lie  Lansdowne  Park  Coliseum,  it's 

Honeymoon  Suite  with  Zappacosta. 

Tickets  ;ire  $15.50  at  Uniticket. 

'The  Inaugural  C.J.  Mackenzie  Lecture 

entitled  C.J.  Mackenzie  and  Carleton 

Univemly.  takes  place  tonight  at  8pm  in 

the  Tory  Theatre.  The  talk  will  be 

given  by  Robert  F.  Legget. 

•The  Department  of  Philosophy  presents 

Annette  Baier  speaking  about  Women 

and  Moral  Theoiy.  The  lecture  in  C264 

Loeb.  Admission  is  free. 

•The  SAW  Gallery  presents  performance 


art  workshop  series  beginning  with  77;c 
Strange  Case  of  Norman  Desmond  by 
Andrew  J.  Paterson.  The  musical  per- 
formance explores  the  retrospective  career 
of  Desmond,  a  pop  musician. 
•  The  Story  of  C.  G.  Jung  a  film  is  at  91 A 
Fourth  Ave.  tonight  at  7:30pm.  Admis- 
sion is  $3. 

•The  Carleton  Cinema  Club  presents  Ro- 
man Polanski's  first  film  Knife  in  the 
Water.  That's  at  7:30pm,  103  Steacie. 

Saturday  November  15 

•Canadian  Amateur  Musicians  is  offering 
a  workshop  for  piano  accompanists  in 
Studio  A.  Loeb.  The  workshop  begins  at 
9am  and  registration  is  $5.  For  more 
information  call  225-7216. 
•Tonight  is  your  last  chance  to  see  Pack  of 
Lies  at  the  Ottawa  Little  Theatre.  Cur- 
tain time  is  8:30pm. 

•CKCU-FM,  Canada's  largest  and  finest 
campus  radio  station  wraps  up  its  funding 
drive  today.  If  you  haven't  given  your 
support,  maybe  you  should.  Don't  let 
Ottawa's  alternative  voice  fade  into  obscu- 
rity. 

•For  all  the  Folkies  out  there.  Roy  Forbes 
a.k.a  Bim  and  Connie  Kaldor  will  be  at 
De  La  Salle  High  School,  510  St.  Patrick 
St.,  tonight  at  8pm.  Tickets  are  $8  at 
the  Ottawa  Folklore  Centre,  Women's  Book- 
store and  GCTC. 

Sunday  November  16 

•At  the  Premier  Dance  Theatre  presents 
Make  BelieiK'  Gardens  as  part  of  their 


New  Music  Concert  series.  The  concert 
begins  at  8pm  and  tickets  are  $7. 

Monday  November  17 

"Sock  'n'  Buskin  presents  a  45-minute 
play,  GOD  in  Oliver's  today,  tomorrow 
and  Wednesday  at  noon  and  5pm.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 

Tuesday  November  1 8 

•At  Oliver's  tonight  it's  The  Edge  of  Night, 
an  evening  of  alternative  dance  music 
sponsored  by  our  own  CKCU-FM. 

Wednesday  November  19 

•/;;  a  Mellow  Tone  will  announce  the  win- 
ners of  the  1986  Downbeat  Reader's 
Poll  and  play  some  of  their  music.  The 
show  begins  tonight  at  9pm  on  CKCU 
FM  93.1. 

•At  the  Canadian  Film  Institute,  it's  The 
Proud  Yeai^.  The  film  will  be  screened 
at  7:30pm. 

•Le  Grands  Ballets  Canadiens  presents  a 
mixed  program  at  the  NAC  Opera  to- 
night. For  tickets  call  563-1144. 
•Wednesday  Music  Hour  features  pianist 
Maria  Perkins  in  her  debut  Ottawa  re- 
cital. Admission  is  free  and  takes  place  in 
100  St.  Pat's  at  12:30pm. 

Other  stuff. . . 

If  you  think  you're  funny,  or  you  think 
you're  creative,  read  this!  Skit  Row  is 
holding  auditions  for  The  Second  Com- 


pany. The  workshop  will  be  held  over  a 
two-week  period  at  a  cost  of  $20.  So  if 
you're  a  direct  descendant  of  the  hu- 
man race  and  this  sounds  like  it  might 
tickle  your  fancy,  give  them  a  call  at 
234-7548.  The  workshop  begins  November 
17. 

The  SAW  Gallery  is  seeking  creative 
works  for  an  upcoming  exhibition  called 
Tke  Merchants  of  Love  which  will  explore 
the  buying  and  selling  of  love.  For  more 
information  call  the  SAW  236-6181.  but 
hurry  the  deadline  for  submissions  is 
November  15. 


'  fRGftT  FUCrrtT.OWvLUl  JUST  WOlftC 
THE  LAwOvUt...  0WltlE7  ORJ? 


Bet  you  didn't  know  or  care  that. 

Orvilie  Wright  was  the  first  person  to  die 
m  a  plane  crash. 

Ottawa  Alive  would  like  your  submissions. 
If  your  club,  organization  or  clique  is 
holding  an  event,  send  all  the  information 
to  Jennifer  in  The  Charlatan  office  at 
least  two  weeks  in  advance.  We  reserve 
the  right  to  be  selective.  □ 


1                                                                               A  R 
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Carleton  University  Students'  Association 

presents  its 


JBL  OPEN  HOUSE 

^^^^^^  No,  we  are  not  for  sale,  so  you  don't  need  a  lot  of 
money.  Just  bring  yourself  and  a  friend. 

You  will  be  able  to  pass  through  the  CGSA  offices, 
meet  CGSA  councillors,  the  5  Vice  Presidents,  the 
Finance  Commissioner,  and  yes  even  your  President. 

Please  drop  by  to  meet  the  people  running  your 
Association,  finding  out  what  they  do  for  you,  asking 
questions  and  making  suggestions.  Coming  to  have  a 
look  may  help  you  to  vote  knowlegably  during  the 
By-Elections. 


<§> 
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Bim  and  Kaldor  fend  off  folk  image 


by  Rosanna  Ditmars 

When  folk  singer  Connie  Kaldor 
tours,  she  sells  "Tour  '86  pil- 
low slips"  instead  of  concert 

T-shirts. 

The  pillow  cases,  designed  by  Kaldor, 
boast  a  photo  nf  her  and  fellow  folkie 
Roy  Forbes  (a.k.a.  Bim)  smiling  gleefully. 
According  to  Kaldor  and  Bim.  the  slo- 
gan accompanying  the  pillow  slip  memo- 
rabilia is  "sleep  with  the  bandl' 

"I  just  wouldn't  see  us  on  muscle  shirts," 
explains  Kaldor. 

This  flippant  attitude  toward  the  com- 
mercial hooplah  of  the  music  industry  is 
a  reflection  of  both  Kaldor  and  Bim's 
dedication  to  maintaining  their  artistic 
integrity.  As  Kaldor  emphatically  asserts,"! 
don't  want  to  sing  material  that  I  don't 
like  and  that  I  don't  believe  in     I  can't 
do  that." 

For  his  part,  Bim  wants  to  get  his 
"message  across  to  as  many  people  as 
possible"  and  says  his  raison  d'etre  as  a 
performer  is  "to  make  people  happy." 
He  says  in  the  past  he's  come  close  to 
losing  sight  of  these  goals— a  situation 
he  hopes  won't  happen  again. 

Kaldor  and  Bim  are  in  Ottawa  fresh 
from  an  American  tour  with  fellow 
Vancouver  singer  Ferron.  They  are  very 
enthusiastic  about  their  current  perform- 
ing partnership  and  upcoming  concert  Sat- 
urday night  at  L'Ecole  Secondaire  de 
Lasalle. 

The  pair  first  collaborated  on  Kaldor's 
last  album  Moonlight  Grocery.  This  sum- 
mer they  performed  together  at  the  Folklife 
Pavillion  at  EXPO  which  Kaldor  calls 
"the  Walt  Disney  State  Penitentiary."  It 


was  an  experience  they  both  found 
draining  — playing  to  different  audiences, 
many  who  had  never  heard  of  them. 

It  was  a  constant  battle  to  win  over  a 
new  crowd,  says  Kaldor.  "people  would 
leave  in  the  middle  of  a  song  to  go  and  see 
the  Omnimax  Theatre  show." 

Despite  trying  working  conditions,  the 
EXPO  experience  paid  off  during  their 
recent  U.S.  tour.  Kaldor  says  in  Minneap- 
olis, Boston  and  New  York  some  audi- 
ence members  told  her  they  bought  tickets 
because  they  were  impressed  with  the 
duo's  performance  at  EXPO. 

Kaldor  and  Bim  acknowledge  they  are 
often  stereotyped  as  "quaint  Canadian 
folk  singers",  but  say  it's  more  prevalent 
in  Canada  than  in  the  U.S.  "We  found 
that  on  our  U.S.  tour,  people  had  less 
preconceptions  about  us  than  in  Can- 
ada, probably  because  they  had  been  less 
exposed  to  us.  We  also  discovered  quite 
a  receptive  feminist  audience,  when  we 
were  touring  with  Ferron,  which  was 
encouraging!' 

The  pair  say  they  often  play  with  the 
"Canadian  folk  singer"  stereotype  when 
they  perform.  They  once  went  on  stage 
wearing  nylon  wigs  and  sang  "Blowin' 
in  the  Wind,"  grossly  out  of  tune.  How- 
ever, they  both  feel  quite  positive  about 
the  folk  music  scene  in  Canada.  Bim  says 
the  many  folk  festivals  — Vancouver, 
Edmonton,  Winnipeg  and  elsewhere— are 
a  great  catalyst  for  Canadian  artists. 
Kaldor  adds  folk  music  in  Canada  is  vi- 
brant and  is  glad  it  has  "kept  alive 
writers  like  Jane  Siberry,  Ferron.  Lorraine 
Segatto,  Bruce  Cockbum,  K.D.  Lang 
and  groups  like  Spirit  of  the  West."  She 
vehemently  attacks  folk  music  purists 


Km  (Roy  Forbes)  and  Connie  Kaldor  ire  in  Ottawa  tor  one  performance  Saturday  night. 


who  refuse  to  recogni2e  many  new  artists 
because  they  cross-over  into  other  styles 
like  rock  and  jazz.  Kaldor  calls  these  hard- 
line purists  "folk  nazis." 

"I  see  a  new  definition  of  folk  music 
emerging  in  Canada,"  she  says,"one 
that  draws  from  many  influences  and  is 


quite  eclectic." 

Kaldor  and  Bim  will  perform  one  show 
Saturday  November  15  at  L'Ecole 
Secondaire  de  Lasalle.  501  St.  Patrick. 
Tickets  are  available  at  the  Ottawa  Folk- 
lore Centre,  Women's  Bookstore  and  Great 
Canadian  Theatre  Company.  □ 
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ALL  YOU  CAN  EAT  PASTA  $4.95 
Lasagna,  spaghetti 
cannaloni,  ravioli 

SHRIMP  15<^  ea. 


TUESDAY 

5-lOpm 


WEDNESDAY 

5-12  am 


"CHICKEN  WINGS" 

15C  ea. 

Thursday  5-1 :00  am 
_^     Saturday  8-12:00  ^ 


Live  Entertainment  Ttiursday  to  Saturday 
(NO  COVER) 

10  %  Discount  with  CUID  on  all  regular  price  food  items. 
1344  Bank  St.  (At  Riverside) 
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Technological  / 
Subjectivity 


In  a  new  collection  of  essays.  George 
Grant  questions  the  prevalent  liberal 
view  that  modem  technologies'  moral 
value  lies  in  the  hands  of  its  human 
creators. 

George  Grant  is  one  of  the  leading 
minds  in  Canada.  He  has  written  exten- 


sively  on  the  moral  implications  of  modern 
society  and  its  technological  imperatives. 
In  the  October  issue  of  The  Canadian 
Forum  one  of  Grant's  essays  from  an 
upcoming  publication,  Technology  a>td  Jus- 
tire,  appears  for  the  first  time. 


In  the  essay  "The  Morals  of  Modem 
Technology,"  Grant  examines  the  state- 
ment. "The  computer  does  not  impose  on 
us  the  ways  it  should  be  used." 

The  quip  eludes  to  the  belief  that 
computers  (read  technology),  contain 
no  moral  worth  of  their  own.  Technology 
as  such  is  neither  good  nor  evil.  It  is 
humankind  who  is  its  master  and  it  is  up 
to  us  to  accept  full  responsibility  for  its 
use. 

It  is  the  typical  statement  made  by  the 
scientist  to  divest  himself  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  work.  It  is  also  the 
familiar  cry  of  the  high  ranking  army 
officer  that  he  was  merely  following  orders. 

By  scratching  the  thin  surface  of  what 
seems  a  common  sense  statement.  Grant 
replaces  the  burden  of  responsibility  back 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  army  officer. 

"The  phrase,  'the  computer  does  not 
impose  on  us'  misleads  because  it  ab- 
stracts the  computer  from  the  destiny  that 
was  required  for  its  making,"  Grant 
writes. 

Common  sense  tells  us  the  computer  is 
an  instrument,  but  it  is  an  instrument 
which  has  a  technological  history.  The 
computer's  existence  has  demanded  gen- 
erations of  chemists,  mathematicians, 
metalurgists,  and  behind  them,  factory 
workers  and  miners.  Beyond  these  obvi- 
ous facts  lies  a  particular  paradigm  of 
knowledge  and  socio-economic  structure 
without  which  the  computer  would  not 
exist.  Thus  Grant  concludes  the  computer 
does  impose,  for  it  is  bom  out  of.  and 
gives  birth  to,  a  certain  way  of  life. 

"The  assertion,  'the  computer  does  not 
impose  the  ways,'  even  if  the  purposes 
for  which  the  computer's  capacities  should 
be  used  are  determined  outside  itself, 
do  not  these  capacities  limit  the  kind  of 
ways  for  which  it  can  be  used?"  Grant 
asks. 

Computers  can  only  perform  one  func- 
tion and  that  function  is  to  homogenize. 
The  computer  can  be  used  for  many  things, 
but  the  results  are  always  the  same.  If 
computers  were  perfectly  neutral  they 
would  allow  for  the  end  products  of 
their  work  to  be  other  than  homogenous. 
But  they  do  not,  and  thus  computers 
are  limited  for  they  "exclude  certain  forms 
of  community  and  permit  others!' 

"It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the 
complex  issues  of  good  and  evil  involved 
in  the  modern  movement  towards  homoge- 
neity." Grant  writes.  "My  purpose  is  to 
point  out  that  the  sentence  about  compu- 
ters hides  the  fact  that  their  ways  are 
always  homogenizing.  Because  this  is  hid- 
den, the  question  of  homogenization  is 
closed  down!' 


The  liberal  view  of  technology  claims 
that  bad  political  ideologies  will  lead  to 
bad  technological  use.  Thus  the  ways 
computers  can  be  used  for  good  ends  is 
contingent  upon  the  use  of  good  ideologies. 

But  what  the  statement  ignores,  is  that 
it  is  the  same  political  ideologies,  which 
first  brought  forth  the  computer,  that  we 
are  now  supposed  to  look  towards  for 
guidance. 

We  enter  into  a  hermeneutical  circle. 
We  are  asked  to  appeal  to  forms  of 
justice  to  help  in  the  purification  of  our 
reasoning,  yet  it  is  the  very  same  rea- 
soning on  which  these  forms  of  justice  are 
based. 

"The  instruments  and  the  standards  of 
justice  are  bound  together;  both  belong 
to  the  same  destiny  of  modem  reason. 
The  failure  to  recognize  this  hides  from 
us  the  truth  about  the  'ways'  computers 
can  be  used,"  Grant  writes. 

And  how  shall  we  interpret  the  'should' 
in  the  statement?  It  is  as  if  to  imply 
there  is  a  correct  use  for  computers  and 
all  else  are  false.  The  'should'  implies  a 
sense  of  justice  — that  there  is  a  correct,  or 
proper  way  in  which  computers  can  be 
used.  And  if  we  only  knew  what  that  way 
is  we  would  have  no  problems  with  its 
use.  Does  this  mean,  Grant  writes,  "We 
should  only  use  computers  in  ways  that 
are  compatible  with  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  not  ways  that  promote  tyr- 
anny?" 

To  whom,  or  what  do  we  appeal  for  a 
computer's  con^ect  usage?  Grant  has 
already  shown  we  cannot  look  to  conven- 
tional wisdom.  Do  we  then  look  to  oth- 
ers? To  history?  To  God? 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  an  entire  collec- 
tion by  one  essay,  but  it  seems  Grant's 
concerns  have  not  strayed  from  his  1969 
work  Technology  and  Empire.  In  this 
work  he  dealt  with  technology's  moral 
implications  and  its  impending  use  as  a 
global  culture. 

While  Grant  insists  technologies  im- 
pose through  their  'destinies',  he  fails  to 
specify  whether  this  imposition  is  of  its 
owr  volition  or  controllable  by  human- 
kind. It  is  obvious  that  technology  affects 
society  but  what  is  germane  is  whether 
this  imposition  is  necessary. 

In  any  case,  the  Grant  essay  cuts  to 
the  heart  of  modern  technological  de- 
bate. For  too  long  humankind  has  sat  back 
in  awe  of  the  scientist.  We  have  been 
told  what  is  good  tor  us.  l  Hat  our  con- 
cerns for  society  and  the  enviroment 
were  unfounded,  that  we  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  progress  of  science.  For 
after  all.  the  solution  for  technological 
problems  is  simply  more  technology. 

It  is  thinkers  like  Grant  who  are 
demystifying  our  modern  world's  tech- 
nological assumptions.  Technology  is  not 
neutral  but  affects  us  directly.  It  shapes 
public  policy  as  much  as  public  policy 
may  shape  it. 

As  Grant  writes,  "The  coming  to  be  of 
technology  has  required  changes  in  what 
we  think  is  good,  and  what  we  think  good 
is.  in  how  we  conceive  sanity  and  mad- 
ness, justice  and  injustice,  rationality  and 
irrationality,  beauty  and  ugliness."  □ 
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Popular  Demand... 

BOWSER  and  BLUE 


Friday  November  28,  9pm 
Rooster's  Pub 
Tickets:  $3.00  (CUID) 
$4.00  (doorl 
Available  at  the  Unicentre  Store 
Licensed:  I.D.  required. 

GET  'EM  QUICK!! 


iolence 

ports 


WED.  DEC.  3,8  pm 
FENN  LOUNGE  (Res.  Commons) 
tickets  at  the  Unicentre  Store 
and  Abstentions 


Featuring 
explosive 
film 
footage 
of  brutal 
scenes 
from 
professional 
sports! 


With  Attorney 
RICHARD  HORROW 

Chairman  of  The  American  Bar  Association  Task  Force  on  Sports  Violence 


CUSA  and  RRRA 


K.  c|.  lot  tta 


with  special  guest  T.B.A. 


Saturday,  Dec.  6,  8pm 
Porter  Hall 

Tickets:  $5.00  (CUID| 
$6.00  (guesti 
Available  at  the  Unicentre  Store 
Licensed:  LD.  required. 


Concert  Series 


Comedy 

MARTY 
PUTZ 


Thursday  Nov.  27 
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Lost  week,  by  Keitff  Barry  and  Tina  Gimenez 
This  week   by  Ttiio  Cimeiiei 


CUSA  holding  out  for  bus  fare  retreat 

by  Roopa  Ghosh  ,  ^ 


CUSA  will  launch  an  ambitious  attack 
on  OC  Transpo  in  the  next  two  weeks,  with 
the  attitude  "better  late  than  never". 

After  missing  a  chance  to  fight  the 
transit  system's  "Fairer  Fare"  structure  ear- 
lier in  the  month,  the  students'  association 
is  in  the  middle  of  a  postcard  campaign  and 
petition,  and  will  stage  a  'penny  day'  protest 
to  clog  the  bus  drivers'  coffers  next  week. 

According  to  CUSA  VP  External  Beth 
Brown,  the  new  fare  system  was  approved 
before  CUSA  could  organize  and  present  a 
petition  to  OC  Transpo  citing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  proposal.  She  said  things  were 
especially  busy  since  a  major  students' 
conference  was  taking  place  in  Ottawa  at 
the  same  time. 

The  new  fare  scheme,  passed  by  the  OC 
Transpo  Commission  on  Nov.  5,  was  re- 
jected by  CUSA  last  month  because  despite 
some  benefits  to  students,  it  will  introduce  a 
number  of  pitfalls  as  well. 

As  of  Feb.  1 ,  the  cost  of  a  Transpass  will 
rise  from  $36  to  $38.  A  new  Econo  pass, 
valid  only  during  the  off-peak  hours  of 
8:30am  to  3;00pm  and  after  5:30pm,  will 
cost  $30.  Rush  hour  rates  for  a  single  ride 
will  jump  from  $1.20  to  $1.50. 

Brown  said  council  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  new  fare  scheme. 

"It  seems  like  an  imbalance  everywhere. 
They  said  it  would  make  us  happy  but 
we've  since  realized  it  doesn't  meet  the 
needs  of  post-secondary  riders,"  she  said. 

Brown  said  a  large  number  of  students, 
especially  those  in  the  sciences,  would  be 
excluded  from  using  the  cheaper  Econo 
pass  because  they  have  early  morning  classes. 

The  postcard  campaign  will  be  directed 


at  local  aldermen,  and  the  petition  will  be 
presented  to  the  OC  Transpo  Commission. 
But  Brown  conceded  it  will  be  hard  to 
reverse  or  amend  the  fare  structure  now 
that  it  has  passed. 

Although  regional  council  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  overthrow  OC  Transpo's 
decision    several  aldermen  sit   on  the 
commission. 

Brown  said  once  aldermen  are  aware  of 
their  constituents'  dissatisfaction,  "it  may 


influence  their  decision  as  commission 
members." 

She  added  the  protests  also  have  a  sym- 
bolic importance. 

"It  will  be  difficult  to  change  at  this 
point,  but  the  regional  council  shouldn't  be 
fooled  into  thinking  this  is  what  we  want." 

The  'penny  day'  protest,  scheduled  for 
Nov.  26,  will  encourage  students  to  pay 
their  bus  fares  in  pennies.  Change  stations, 
where  students  can  trade  in  their  dollar  bills 


for  coppers,  will  be  located  in  the  Arts 
Tower  and  Residence  Commons.  Along  with 
pennies,  students  will  be  given  'protest 
messages'  to  deposit  in  fare  slots. 

"The  goal  is  to  raise  awareness  in  the 
community  because  a  lot  of  people  are  very 
passive."  said  Brown. 

Carleton's  protest  is  being  held  in  coop- 
eration with  the  University  of  Ottawa,  which 
will  stage  a  simultaneous  postcard  cam- 
paign, petitinn  and  penny  day.  □ 


Senate  seat  out  of  reach  for  the  average  student 


PotentiaJ  senate  andidate  Gary  Kines. 


by  Anna  Marie  Galante 

The  lack  of  graduate  student  represen- 
tation in  Carleton's  senate  has  been  attri- 
buted to  a  hidden  snag  in  university  legislation. 

According  to  a  Board  of  Governors  by- 
law, graduate  students  who  want  to  serve 
on  senate  must  be  studying  full-time,  must 
be  a  member  of  the  New  University  Gov- 
ernment (NUG).  and  must  sit  on  the  Gradu- 
ate Studies  Research  Faculty  Board. 

"It's  ridiculous,"  said  NUG  arts  repre- 
sentative Gary  Kines.  "I'm  disappointed 
that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  comply  with 
the  -  .  .regulation!' 

Kines  ran  for  a  position  on  this  year's 
senate  but  was  disqualified  because  he  did 
not  sit  on  the  faculty  board.  He  said  he  did 
not  know  about  the  requirement  until  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  senate  clerk, 
Michael  Gaulin. 

At  the  first  NUG  meeting  in  October. 
Kines  said  he  was  told  he  only  needed  to  be 
a  NUG  rep  to  run  for  senate.  He  said  he 
does  not  know  why  the  confusion  over 
qualifications  occurred,  but  said  he  sus- 
pects it  was  due  to  a  lack  of  communication 
between  the  graduate  studies  research  fac- 
ulty board  and  the  senate. 

"Most  graduates  are  not  interested  in 
too  much  extra-curricular  work.  There  are 
only  two  students  representing  arts  on  the 
board  and  no  one  in  the  senate,"  said  Kines. 

"No  one  is  interested  in  running.  Even 
though  I'm  interested,  I  can't" 

Graduate  student  representation  on  sen- 
ate may  have  suffered  from  the  strict  re- 
quirements in  past  years.  Last  year,  the  two 
seats  available  were  left  vacant,  and  in  each 
of  the  previous  three  years,  only  one  seat 
was  filled. 

The  requirements  for  senate  seats  are 


stated  in  a  Board  of  Governor's  (BOG) 
by-law.  The  Carleton  University  Act  gives 
BOG  the  authority  to  make  such  by-laws. 

According  to  Gaulin,  a  change  in  the 
by-law  could  be  instituted  on  the  senate's 
recommendations.  A  request  would  have  to 
come  to  the  senate  executive  first,  he  said. 

He  refused  to  comment  on  the  suitabil- 
ity of  graduate  representation  requirements. 

At  Queen's  and  McGill  University,  sen- 
ate officials  said  their  qualification  require- 


ments are  straightforward.  Elections  are 
open  to  all  full-time  students  and  they  need 
not  hold  positions  on  other  boards  or 
committees. 

Stephen  Vail,  president  of  Carleton's 
Graduate  Student  Association,  said  the  prob- 
lem posed  by  the  senate  restrictions  is  "just 
a  technicality,  something  that  can  be  worked 
out." 

He  said  he  plans  to  discuss  the  problem 
with  CUSA  executives.  □ 


Candidates  speak  to  few 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

The  final  all-candidate's  meeting  for 
this  week's  CUSA  by-elections  drew  only  a 
handful  of  students  to  Baker  lounge  on 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

A  crowd  varying  from  six  to  fifteen 
students  listened  to  five  arts  and  social 
science  and  one  industrial  design  candidate 
answer  questions  and  exhort  their 
qualifications. 

In  their  opening  and  closing  speeches, 
several  of  the  candidates  focused  on  the 
need  for  students  to  get  involved  in  CUSA 
and  the  election  process.  However,  accord- 
ing to  chief  electoral  officer  Rob  Cottingham, 
voter  turn-out  for  November  by-elections  is 
almost  always  extremely  low. 

In  last  year's  by-election  only  a  few  seats 
were  contested  and  only  five  per  cent  of 
eligible  students  bothered  to  cast  votes. 
Cottingham  said,  however,  each  by-election 
is  completely  different  because  of  the  vari- 
ety and  number  of  positions  open  and  should 
not  be  compared  in  terms  of  voter  participation. 


Although  there  were  no  industrial  de- 
sign students  listening,  second-year  indus- 
trial design  candidate  Roman  Suttor  took 
part  in  the  entire  meeting.  He  described 
himself  as  "a  bit  of  a  radical"  and  asked 
audience  members  who  knew  industrial 
design  students  to  tell  them  to  vote  for  him. 

The  other  candidate  for  the  industrial 
design  seat,  second-year  Blair  Griezec,  was 
not  at  the  meeting. 

In  arts  and  social  sciences,  all  five  candi- 
dates were  present.  Becky  McPhaiU  and 
Charlotte  Robinson,  two  candidates  run- 
ning together,  emphasized  their  ability  to 
get  in  touch  with  students  from  several 
years  and  faculties. 

Vaughn  Lantz,  who  pointed  out  he  was 
not  running  on  a  slate,  said  CUSA  needed 
more  forums  to  get  students  involved  in 
issues  that  affect  them. 

The  other  two  candidates,  brothers  Jan 
and  Trevor  Hughes,  said  they  were  "in  no 
way  qualified  for  the  position."  but  sug- 
gested arts  students  vote  for  them  anyway 
because  of  their  choice  of  neck-ties.  □ 
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Alternative  index  planned 


by  Alan  Knight 

■'. .  .and  to  conclude  the  evening  news, 
the  Canadian  dollar  dropped  another  twelve 
cents  today,  world  starvation  is  tip  three 
points  and  the  environmental  poisons  index 
was  down  two". 

This  hypothetical  newscast  might  soon 
be  a  reality  if  members  of  Carleton's  Centre 
for  Communication,  Culture  and  Society 
have  their  way.  Professor  Peter  Bruck  and 
students  Stuart  Allan  and  Rob  Hargadon 
are  involved  in  a  project  to  develop  alterna- 
tives to  the  standard  news  indices. 

According  to  Bruck,  standard  news  in- 


Allan  said  they  may  also  help  by  keep- 
ing important  issues  in  the  public  eye. 
Issues  such  as  world  starvation  are  only 
visible  "while  there  is  a  camera  crew  in 
Ethiopia,"  he  said. 

A  quantified  index  of  world  starvation 
might  be  more  effective  in  keeping  it  in  the 
public  eye  as  a  continuing  problem,  with 
feedback  on  the  progress  that  is  being 
made,  Allan  added. 

To  help  develop  the  new  index,  the 
centre  is  soliciting  ideas  from  interested 
groups.  According  to  Allan,  the  response 
has  been  very  good. 

Some  of  the  ideas  for  alternative  indices 


Usen  of  die  Resourte  Centre  couW  find  another  sourte  ol  infonmtioti  at  dicir  fingertips  in  the  future. 
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dices,  regularly  reported  on  television  and 
in  the  newspapers,  are  important  only  to  a 
very  few  Canadians.  The  most  often  seen 
and  read  are  the  exchange  rates  between 
the  Canadian  and  American  dollar,  the  Toronto 
and  Dow  Jones  stock  exhanges  composites 
and  the  price  of  precious  metals. 

Those  who  actually  need  to  know  the 
details  of  the  stock  market  or  international 
currency  trading  have  other  sources  of  in- 
formation than  the  evening  news,  said  Bruck. 

The  main  use  of  these  standard  indices 
is  as  general  indicators  of  economic  health. 
Brack's  project  "challenges  the  assumption 
that  these  indices  are  the  best  way  to  daily 
gauge  the  state  of  our  society  or  are  of 
general  interest  to  the  majority  of  CanadiansI' 


include: 

•an  ecological  index  reflecting  the  increase 
of  deforestation,  soil  erosion  and  levels  of 
water  pollution; 

•a  global  starvation  index,  indicating  the 
number  of  people  worldwide  who  died  from 
malnutrition  during  the  previous  day; 
•a  world  militarism/development  index  show- 
ing the  ratio  between  military  spending  and 
development  spending;  and, 
•an  unemployment  index. 

Although  the  federal  government  pub- 
lishes these  figures  regularly,  Allan  said 
this  creates  the  illusion  the  statistics  are 
events,  rather  than  a  continuing  concern. 
He  said  he  would  like  to  see  the  index 
published  at  much  shorter  intervals.  □ 


CAAG  fund  motion  fails 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

Carleton's  Anti-apartheid  Action  Group 
lost  a  small  degree  of  support  from  CUSA 
this  week. 

A  motion  to  give  CAAG  the  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  a  Rothnian's  advertisement 
in  the  student  directory  was  narrowly  de- 
feated by  CUSA  council  on  Tuesday. 

The  ad  was  mistakenly  placed  in  the 
directory  after  CUSA  had  voted  to  sever  all 
economic  links  with  South  Africa,  including 
Rothman's  of  Pall  Mall  Ltd,  a  company 
owned  by  the  South  African  Rembrandt 
Group. 

A  motion  of  action  introduced  by  arts 
rep  Paul  Gross  to  give  the  $50  (not  $275  as 
was  mistakenly  reported  by  The  Charlatan 
last  week)  to  CAAG  failed  to  pass  by  a  vote 
of  nine  to  seven  with  two  abstentions. 

The  nidtittn  was  similar  lo  oiu'  parsed 
in  Scplt-niher.  dirfLlin.i,'  nmncil  lo  (lonale 
proL-L'fds  from  the  sale  nf  Rothman's 
ciyart'iti's  lefi  in  the  Unicentre  siorc  lo 
CAAi;. 

Several  councillors  said  they  did  not 
think  CAAG  should  get  the  $50  because  of 
a  simple  oversight.  "It  was  just  a  mistake, 
and  we're  going  to  be  much  more  careful  in 
the  future."  said  VP  External  Beth  Brown. 

Others  said  they  wanted  to  see  more 


evidence  CAAG  was  making  proper  use  of 
their  funds  before  giving  them  any  more 
money. 

Alan  Macdonald.  who  as  VP  Adminis- 
tration would  have  been  handling  the  trans- 
fer of  funds,  said  he  was  not  convinced  the 
group  would  use  the  $50  constructively. 

"No  one  has  come  to  me  with  any  pro- 
posal," he  said.  "They're  not  organized  or 
prepared  to  launch  any  sort  of  educational 
campaign." 

Macdonald  said  council  has  tnjsted  CAAG 
with  handling  the  whole  apartheid  aware- 
ness issiK'  and  "Ihcy  liavcn'l  Ijecn  doin^ 
thfir  job." 

VP  Internal  Don  Grant  was  less  critical 
of  CAAG's  efforts,  referring  to  the  victory 
of  severing  all  economic  ties  with  South 
Africa.  "It's  hard  to  get  motivated  once 
you've  won  the  battle,"  Grant  said. 

Bui  CAAG  member  Paul  Jones  said 
his  group  has  been  very  active  In  their 
educational  campaign.  He  said  CAAG  has 
been  selling  buttons  and  has  set  up  several 
displays  in  the  Unicentre,  including  one  on 
Wednesday. 

The  problem  with  getting  a  proposal  to 
CUSA  is  Macdonald,  said  Jones.  "Al  has  set 
up  a  maze  of  red-tape  around  him .  .  .  he's 
virtually  unapproachable."  □ 


Public  Admin  undergrads  ask  for  more  attention 


by  Lee  Parpart 
and  Ellen  Szabo 

Students  in  Carleton's  school  of  public 
administration  are  asking  for  major  changes 
to  their  undergraduate  program,  which  they 
say  has  suffered  years  of  neglect  from  a 
department  whose  main  focus  is  on  its 
graduate  students. 

In  a  four-page  proposal  sent  to  the  de- 
partment last  February,  undergraduate 
students  complained  of  poor  student-professor 
communication,  misleading  calendar  prom- 
ises, and  inadequate  course  preparation. 

The  proposal,  which  makes  16  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  the  department, 
was  dealt  with  in  a  forum  for  the  first  time 
last  week, during  an  all -candidates  meeting 
to  select  a  new  director  for  the  school. 

President  of  the  Public  Administration 
Undergraduate  Society  (PAUS)  Stephen 
Williams  accused  the  university  of  using 
"false  advertising"  to  sell  its  bachelor  of 
public  administration  (BPA)  program,  and 
claimed  the  school  is  "not  living  up  to  its 
responsibilities"  to  undergraduate  students. 

A  main  problem  outlined  in  the  report  is 
the  relative  lack  of  courses  taught  at  the 
undergraduate  level  by  public  administra- 
tion faculty.  Currently,  the  only  BPA  course 
taught  by  a  member  of  the  school's  faculty 
is  a  fourth-year  seminar,  while  the  remain- 
ing 16  required  courses  are  taught  by  fac- 
ulty from  the  departments  of  economics, 
political  science,  sociology,  French,  busi- 
ness and  law. 

Williams  said  in  addition  to  being  the 
only  public  administration  course  taught  by 
the  school,  the  seminar  is  advertised  falsely 
in  the  course  calendar. 

The  calendar  says  the  course  is  taught 
on  a  rotational  basis,  with  the  "active  in- 
volvement of  several  faculty  members,  each 
committing  about  three  or  four  weeks  to 
participation  in  seminar  discussions  and 
lectures." 

Williams  said  for  the  past  several  years, 
the  course  has  been  taught  by  one  profes- 
sor, while  the  calendar  summary  has  stayed 
the  same. 

Professor  Eugene  Swimmer,  who  will 
take  over  as  the  director  of  public  adminis- 
tration in  July,  said  the  school  has  "a  moral 
obligation  to  go  back  to  the  format  for  the 
seminar  that's  promised  in  the  calendar, 
with  rotating  professors,  at  least  for  this 
year!' 

But  Swimmer  said  the  school  will  proba- 
bly re-write  the  course  description  and  go 
back  to  teaching  it  with  one  professor  after 
next  year. 


"When  we  started  teaching  on  a  rotation 
basis  we  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea, 
but  it  was  pretty  much  a  failed  experiment:'" 

Williams  said  PAUS  members  like  the 
calendar  format,  and  said  any  'failure'  was  a 
reflection  on  faculty  members'  commitment, 
not  the  format  of  the  course. 

"The  structure  could  work  if  interested, 
dedicated  professors  were  there.  When  they 
say  it  failed,  i  lose  respect,"  said  Williams. 

A  main  concern  of  PAUS  members  has 
been  the  clear  preference  the  school  has 
shown  for  its  graduate  program. 

In  contrast  to  the  one  course  taught  in 
the  BPA  program,  30  to  35  full-time  courses 
are  offered  in  the  masters  of  public  adminis- 
tration (MPA)  program,  according  to  out- 
going chair  Allan  Maslove.  Almost  all  of 
these  courses  are  taught  by  public  adminis- 
tration professors. 

Maslove  said  the  imbalance  between 
the  bachelors  and  the  masters  programs  is 
unlikely  to  change  in  the  near  future,  be- 
cause faculty  members  don't  want  it  to. 

"Graduate  supervising  is  more  rewarding 
because  there  is  a  greater  meshing  of  our 
teaching  and  research  facilities."  he  said, 
adding  "the  majority  of  faculty  would  not  be 
willing  to  shift  resources  to  the  undergradu- 
ate program  unless  we  get  substantially 
more  resources!' 

Williams  called  the  situation  "totally 
unjust.  All  effort  &nd  resources  go  to  the 
masters  program  while  undergraduates  make 
up  half  of  the  school!' 

He  said  the  discrepancy  has  alienated 
BPA  students  from  the  faculty. 

"They  come  to  our  wine  and  cheese 
parties  and  they're  very  pleasant  but  when 
they  go  back  into  their  offices  to  formulate 
policy,  they  really  have  no  concept  as  to  how 
they  can  help  us!' 

He  said  most  BPA  students  "find  no 
reason  to  go  up  to  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Arts 
Tower  (where  public  administration  is  lo- 
cated) until  fourth  year,  where  even  then 
the  involvement  is  limited!' 

Swimmer  admitted  the  BPA  has  been  a 
minor  part  of  the  whole  school  for  as  long  as 
he  can  remember. 

"From  the  time  I  was  hired,  it  has  been  a 
low  priority.  There  was  this  degree  that  had 
a  name  similar  to  the  school  but  our  involve- 
ment was  only  at  the  fourth-year  level,  and 
it  was  basically  considered  a  basic  inter- 
disciplinary degree!' 

He  added,  "I  can't  foresee  any  drastic 
change  taking  place  in  the  future!' 

Responding  to  Williams'  charge  that  an 
advertisement  for  the  BPA  program  in  a 
promotional  pamphlet  by  the  university  sug- 


Out-going  director  of  the  school  of  Public  Adminstratkm  Allan  Maslove. 


gests  the  program  is  "better  than  it  is," 
Swimmer  said  the  school  itself  never  wanted 
more  undergraduate  students. 

"We're  not  the  one's  who  go  around 
marketing  the  degree  and  trying  to  get 
undergrads  to  take  it.  if  anything  we've 
tried  to  reduce  the  number  of  BPA  students 
in  the  program!'  Swimmer  added,  "I  can  see 
how  the  ad  (which  profiles  the  BPA  pro- 
gram on  a  full  page  of  its  own)  could  be 
misleading!' 

Swimmer  has  promised  a  number  of 
reforms  to  the  BPA  program,  but  has  not  yet 
offered  additional  courses  taught  by  mem- 
bers of  the  department. 


A  full-time  undergraduate  secretary  will 
be  hired  to  deal  specifically  with  the  con- 
cerns of  BPA  students,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  match  every  first-year  student  with 
a  faculty  member  to  advise  them  through- 
out their  degree.  Swimmer  said. 

Course  changes  are  a  more  difficult 
matter,  he  said,  because  they  require  senate 
approval,  and  more  importandy.  greater 
resources. 

"We  can't  just  blithely  offer  a  public 
administration  course  at,  say.  the  300  level. 
We  have  limited  faculty  resources,  and 
approving  curriculum  changes  is  a  long 
process!'  D 


Council  committee  closes  Lakehead's  student  press 


THUNDER  BAY  (CUP)-A  student  coun- 
cil committee  at  Lalieliead  University  has 
suspended  publication  and  fired  the  staff  of 
its  student  newspaper.  The  Argus. 

Argus  editor  John  King  said  he  returned 
to  classes  Nov.  10  to  find  the  office  door 
padlocked,  and  received  a  note  from  the 
council's  Judicial  Committee  explaining  that 
a  board  would  be  appointed  to  hire  a  new 
staff. 

But  council  president  Wayne  Ivey  said 
the  committee  had  no  jurisdiction  to  take 
such  action.  It  was  expected  only  to  "inves- 
tigate irregularities  in  Argus  editorial  elec- 
tions and  report  back  (to  council)!' 

Ivey  said  no  one  was  consulted  by  the 
committee  before  the  shutdown. 

Much  of  the  dispute  arose  from  a  Sept. 
18  article  about  a  fight  that  took  place  in  the 
council-managed  pub.  Councillors  had  asked 
King  not  to  publish  the  article,  and  sub- 
sequently tried  to  dismiss  The  Argus  staff. 


Alleged  inproprieties  in  board  elections 
involved  proxy  voting  and  the  election  of 
non-student  Daryl  MacArthur  as  entertain- 
ment editor.  MacArthur  has  since  become  a 
student. 

"I've  been  hired  and  fired  four  times 
since  March."  MacArthur  said.  He  also 
claimed  die  committee's  chief  jusdce,  Shelley 
Lundquist,  repeatedly  harassed  him  about 
the  possibility  of  losing  his  job. 

Lundquist  is  a  councillor  who  was  also 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  in  last  spring's 
Argus  editorial  board  elections.  Argus  staff 
have  claimed  Lundquist's  position  is  a  se- 
vere conflict  of  interest.  Ivey  said  he  agrees 
and  will  urge  Lundquist  to  resign. 

Editor  King  said  the  five  students  cho- 
sen by  the  committee  to  hire  the  new  Argus 
staff  were  "hand-picked  and  have  demon- 
strated a  bias"  against  fired  staff. 

"They  want  to  run  the  paper,"  said 
MacArthur.  "They  want  us  to  be  their 


puppets,  and  we're  not,  so  now  they're 
trying  to  get  us  out  of  there!' 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
students  who  contribute  to  the  paper  pay  a 
membership  fee  to  help  subsidize  the  pa- 
per's cost. 

Ivey  blames  the  committee's  decision  on 
naivete  and  said  the  members  have  over- 
stepped their  mandate. 

"We  have  a  bunch  of  people  who  are 
ignorant  about  what  a  committee  is  sup- 
posed to  do,"  said  Ivey,  adding  council  will 
publish  a  four-page  newsletter  in  place  of 
The  Argus  to  explain  council's  actions  to 
students. 

He  said  he  expects  the  paper  to  resume 
publishing  by  January.  Student  council,  as 
publisher  of  The  Argus,  stands  to  lose  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  booked  advertising  reve- 
nue because  of  the  interruption  in  the 
publishing  schedule.  O 
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Sessional  lecturers  get  raw  deal  at  CD. 


by  Trudy  Deacon 

Compared  to  other  Ontario  universities, 
Carleton's  sessional  lecturers  are  drasti- 
cally underpaid,  earning  in  some  cases  less 
than  half  the  salaries  paid  elsewhere. 

Not  full-time  employees,  sessional  lec- 
turers are  hired  by  the  university  to  teach 
on  a  part-time  basis,  usually  one  or  two 
courses  each.  Most  are  PhD  students,  pro- 
fessionals from  outside  the  university,  or 
qualified  professors  hoping  to  gain  full-time 
tenure. 

According  to  Dennis  Forcese,  dean  of 
social  sciences,  the  average  sessional  lec- 
turer at  Carleton  receives  between  $2,500 
and  $6,000  a  course.  He  said,  however,  the 
ovenvhelming  majority  fall  into  the  lower 
end  of  the  scale. 

One  such  case  is  Misao  Dean,  a  sessional 
lecturer  in  the  english  department.  Dean 
receives  $3,100  per  full-year  course,  an 
amount  she  said  is  not  unusually  low.  "I 
don't  know  anyone  who  makes  more,"  she 
said.  "Sometimes  it's  even  less  in  the  other 
language  departments!' 

Dean  is  hoping  through  her  experience 
as  a  sessional  to  eventually  become  full- 
time  faculty  but  she's  realistic  about  her 
chances.  "There  hasn't  been  a  new  full-time 
tenure  position  (in  the  department)  since 
1971,"  she  said. 

Dean  said,  as  well  as  not  promising 
full-time  employment,  the  benefit  package 
for  sessionals  leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired. 

One  reason  for  lecturing  on  a  part-time 
basis  is  to  gain  access  to  the  library  for 
research  purposes,  she  said.  However,  in 
her  contract  she's  not  even  guaranteed  a 
library  card.  , 

**WeVe  definitely  getting 
the  short  end  of  the  stick 
because  of  our  lack  of 
power." 

"It's  up  to  the  department  whether-I  get 
one  or  not  and  it's  certainly  not  automatic." 

Currently  teaching  two  full-year  courses, 
Dean  said  her  salary  barely  covers  daily 
transportation  expenses  to  and  from  Carleton. 

"We're  not  even  being  paid  at  the  pov- 
erty level,"  Dean  said.  "It  seems  to  me  we're 
not  getting  fair  renumeration  and  in  es- 
sence we're  being  asked  to  donate  our  ser- 
vices. It's  not  fair." 

The  situation  for  sessionals  at  other 
univesities  is  quite  different.  For  instance, 
Trent  University  is  currendy  paying  sessionals 
$2,800  plus  travelling  expenses  for  teach- 
ing a  half -course  in  its  English  department. 
Sessionals  teaching  full-year  courses  in  the 
faculty  of  arts  receive  $5,659. 

As  well,  transportation  costs,  vacation 
pay  and  automatic  library  privileges  are  all 
included  in  their  contract,  "Basically  any- 
thing they  need  to  teach  the  course  is 
included."  said  Trent's  dean  of  arts,  Marg 
Sanders.  "Part-time  staff  receive  the  same 
benefits  as  full-time  professors!' 

York  University  pays  its  sessionals  $7,278 
for  a  full-year  course.  Included  in  the  con- 
tract are  library  privileges,  sick  leave,  vaca- 
tion pay  and  a  formula  to  pay  transportation 
costs. 

Unlike  Carleton.  however,  sessional  lec- 
turers at  Trent  and  York  belong  to  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Educational  Workers 
(CUEW). 

According  to  Dean,  the  lack  of  a  bar- 
gaining unit,  and  not  underfunding,  is  the 
cause  of  Cadeton  sessionals'  salary  prob- 
lem. "Sessionals  at  other  universities  which 
are  also  underfunded  still  get  paid  more. 
We're  definitely  getting  the  short  end  of  the 


stick  because  of  our  lack  of  power!' 

According  to  Orm  Mitchell,  chairperson 
of  Trent's  English  department,  a  bargaining 
unit  for  sessionals  is  essential. 

"Someone  has  to  speak  up  for  their 
rights,  otherwise  they  would  get  very  much 
taken  advantage  of,"  said  Mitchell.  "That's 
why  it  grew  up  at  Trent.  It  used  to  be  a 
virtual  slave  market  here  before." 

The  major  reasons  for  Carleton's  fail- 
ure, said  Dean,  are  the  large  turnover  and 
the  number  of  professionals  teaching  as 
sessionals.  "Those  who  are  professionals 
are  opposed,  they  don't  need  the  money," 
Dean  said.  "As  a  result,  we  can't  get  enough 
people  to  sign  up!' 


by  Derek  Raymaker 

After  27  years  in  politics,  Ottawa  South 
MPP  Claude  Bennett  has  decided  to  step 
down  from  his  Queen's  Park  posting. 

After  presiding  over  the  constituency 
for  the  past  15  years,  the  former  Conserva- 
tive cabinet  minister  said  last  week  he  will 
not  seek  re-election  in  the  riding  which 
includes  Carleton  University. 

Although  lauded  by  local  voters  for  his 
populist  brand  of  politics,  critics  within  the 
Carieton  community  said  Bennett  will  not 
be  missed. 

As  he  prepares  his  campaign  team  to 
contest  the  Liberal  nomination  in  Ottawa 
South,  Carleton  law  professor  Nils  Jensen 
said  there  has  never  been  "a  close  relation- 
ship" between  Bennett  and  the  university. 
Jensen  said  the  lack  of  communication  re- 
sulted in  missed  funding  opportunities  and 
he  said,  "the  entire  Conservative  govern- 
ment ignored  eastern  Ontario". 

In  a  recent  phone  interview  from  his 
Queen's  Park  office,  Bennett  said  he  was 
made  well  aware  of  the  problems  facing 
universities. 


Carleton's  manager  of  staff  relations, 
David  Van  Dine,  admitted  some  sessional 
lecturers  at  Carleton  are  paid  less  than  what 
they  would  get  at  other  universities.  He 
said,  however,  salaries  both  here  and  at 
other  schools  "vary  widely  and  wildly!' 

He  said  there  are  has  been  little  pres- 
sure to  increase  pay  rates  for  sessionals  in 
some  sectors  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
union.  But  he  said  some  sessionals.  such  as 
professionals  with  other  full-time  jobs,  "teach 
because  they  like  to,"  and  are  not  concerned 
with  the  rate  of  pay. 

Sessional  rates  at  Carieton  are  "all  over 
the  map."  said  Van  Dine,  while  unionized 
sessionals  at  other  universities  tend  to  have 


Oaude  Bennett:  Carieton's  MPP  for  15  yean.  

"I  used  to  meet  with  Dr  (William)  Beckel 
and  his  predecessor  Michael  Oliver  quite 
regularly.  They  kept  me  well  informed  about 
the  university's  priorities."  said  Bennett. 

"There  could  have  been  a  complete 


more  defined  pay  rates,  rather  than  consis- 
tently higher  pay. 

"Carleton  pays  what  the  market  calls 
for,"  he  said. 

A  member  of  the  French  department 
was  quite  active  in  the  move  to  unionize 
while  she  taught  as  a  sessional  at  Carleton. 
The  professor,  who  asked  not  to  be  named, 
said  she  was  never  able  to  get  the  50  per 
cent  support  required  to  unionize. 

"The  turnover  of  sessionals  is  so  large 
here,  they're  hard  to  get  a  hold  of,"  she  said. 
"Also,  many  are  professionals  in  other  disci- 
plines. I  can't  see  anything  changing  at 
all"  □ 


application  of  our  (Conservative)  promises, 
but  realism  took  over.  Everybody  kept  asking 
for  'more  money,  more  money' .  .  .  and  even- 
tually we  had  to  set  the  priorities!' 

Carieton's  VP  Administration,  Charies 
Watt,  said  the  relationship  Bennett  shared 
with  the  university  was  a  profitable  one. 

"He  certainly  stuck  up  for  Carleton,  but 
we  were  never  aware  of  how  effective  he 
had  been  in  cabinet!' 

Seeking  the  Conservative  nomination  to 
succeed  Bennett,  Ottawa  alderman  Michael 
McSweeney  said  the  former  MPP  served 
Carieton  well.  Having  graduated  from  Carie- 
ton in  1980,  McSweeney  said  he  witnessed 
the  university  funding  problem  first  hand. 
"I'm  very  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
university  administrators  for  increased 
funding,  more  OSAP,  and  more  residences. 
These  should  be  the  committments  of  the 
government!' 

McSweeney  refused  to  comment  on  the 
Conservative  track  record  on  post-secondary 
issues  while  in  office. 

Bennett  said  he  intends  to  return  to 
private  life  and  resume  his  job  as  an  insur- 
ance agent.  □ 


Carleton's  MPP  Bennett  calls  it  quits 
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Lobby  groups  push  for 
more  student  job  funds 


OTTAWA  {CUP)-Canada*s  national  stu- 
dent lobby  group  and  a  country-wide  coali- 
tion of  non-profit  agencies  are  campaigning 
for  a  better  federal  summer  employment 
program  for  students. 

But  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
(CFS)  and  the  Save  Our  Summer  Coalition, 
which  represents  about  200  non-profit  groups 
who  say  they  have  been  slighted  by  the 
federal  funding  priorities,  are  not  optimistic 
the  government  will  seriously  consider  their 
requests. 

"We're  not  getting  fast  action,"  said 
Roger  Hollander,  coalition  coordinator  and 
director  of  the  519  Church  St.  Community 
Centre  in  Toronto. 

"If  our  groups  operated  as  inefficiently 
as  the  federal  government,  we'd  be  sunk  by 
now,"  Hollander  said. 

The  federal  government  was  expected 
to  complete  and  table  an  assessment  of 
Challenge  '86,  its  summer  subsidy  and  job 
creation  program,  by  late  September.  Ac- 
cording to  CFS  chairperson  Tony  Macerollo, 
the  government  is  deliberately  holding  back 
its  evaluation  of  the  controversial  program. 


response  to  the  funding  changes. 

Coalition  and  CFS  representatives  fear 
government  will  not  make  public  a  negative 
evaluation  of  Challenge  '86,  or  act  on  some 
recommendations.  "We're  certainly  won- 
dering why  they're  being  quiet,"  said 
Hollander. 

An  internal  evaluation  of  Challenge  '85 
found  the  public  and  non-profit  sectors  actu- 
ally provided  more  career-related  jobs  than 
the  private  sector,  students  hired  by  the 
non-profit  sector  enjoyed  their  jobs  more, 
and  many  private  sector  jobs  would  have 
existed  even  without  a  federal  subsidy. 

CFS  and  the  coalition  are  pressuring 
Jean  Charest,  minister  of  state  for  youth  and 
responsible  for  Challenge  '86.  to  table  the 
evaluation  before  announcing  next  year's 
program. 

According  to  Charest's  executive  assis- 
tant Michael  Allen,  the  evaluation  is  in  the 
pipeline. 

"To  be  honest,  I  don't  know  where  it  is, 
but  we're  expecting  it  soon,"  Allen  said. 

He  said  the  federal  government  has  not 
designed  a  summer  employment  program 


Crittarf  the  Win]  givtnlOT  s  job  onlion  program  By  IlKO^ 


"Our  big  concern  is  that  tliis  is  a  stalling 
tactic,  and  it  certainly  points  to  some  nega- 
tive concerns  that  we  have  had  about  the 
program,"  Macerollo  said. 

The  federal  government  funded  Chal- 
lenge '86  with  $180  million,  $25  million  less 
than  it  provided  for  Challenge  '85.  As  well, 
Hollander  said,  non-profit  groups-many  of 
which  sponsor  summer  activities  with  the 
assistanceof  studentemployment  funding- 
were  substantially  overlooked  in  favor  of 
private  sector  applications. 

-Federal  statistics  show  private  sources 
this  year  received  almost  $2.3  million  more 
than  last,  while  the  non-profit  sector  re- 
ceived about  $29.8  million  less. 

Hollander  said  many  coalition  members 
were  forced  to  cancel  programs  and  cut 
services  traditionally  offered  in  the  summer 
because  of  government  policy  changes.  Fed- 
eral summer  employment  programs  up  to 
1984  almost  entirely  funded  non-profit  or 
public  organizations. 

The  coalition  was  established  in  May  in 


for  next  year,  "although  there's  no  reason  to 
assume  right  now  there  won't  be  one!' 

He  said  the  government  will  likely  make 
an  announcement  before  Christmas. 

CFS  and  the  coalition  are  demanding 
consultation  before  the  program  is  announced. 
They  said  Charest  and  government  officials 
have  been  too  slow  in  addressing  their 
concerns. 

"Mr.  Charest  can  rest  assured  we're 
going  to  have  our  eyes  on  him  during  the 
Christmas  break.  He  has  made  some  pretty 
scary  comments  (about  youth  unemploy- 
ment), and  we're  going  to  pressure  him  for 
changes,"  Macerollo  said. 

"We  will  be  trying  to  get  an  announce- 
ment that  we  can  live  with,"  said  Hollander. 
"If  we  feel  it  isn't  an  adequate  program, 
we'll  begin  an  extensive  lobby  program!' 

Allen  promised  that  CFS  and  coalition 
representatives  will  be  able  to  meet  with 
Charest  and  minister  of  employment  Benoit 
Bouchard,  although  no  time  has  been  set  for 
a  meeting.  '-' 


Hillary's  announces 
two  on  campus  locations: 

Residence  Service  Desk 
and 

Tuck  Shop,  Physical  Education  Building. 

Special  prices  for  faculty  and  students. 


Hilary's 


U35  Bank 


733-3070 


MP's  HOCKEY 
GAME 

Feb.  11,  1986 

The  Annual 
Government  v.  Opposition 
Winterlude  Challenge 

•  February 6to  19  • 


1987 


CUSA  needs  people  to  post, 

give  out  hot  chocolate, 
host  and  hostess  and  drivers. 

Call  Beth  O'Shaughnessy  for  information. 
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The  University's  winter  parking  regulations  will  be  in 
effect  November  15,  1986.  If  you  are  thinking  of  leaving 
your  car  parked  in  your  usual  spot  overnight  -  don't. 

Parking  is  prohibited  in  most  lots  on  campus  between  1:00 
a.m.  and  7:00  a.m.  from  now  until  April  15,  1987,  unless 
specific  authorization  is  obtained  from  the  Parking 
Supervisor. 

If  you  drive  to  work  but  want  to  take  the  bus  home 
because  of  traffic  jams  and  severe  weather  conditions, 
don't  panic.  You  can  leave  your  car  in  the  parking  garage, 
levels  6  to  15,  provided  you  remove  it  in  the  morning. 

Cars  left  in  the  parking  lots  hampering  snow  removal 
operations  will  be  subject  to  towing  and  a  charge  of 
$25.00. 

If  your  car  is  inoperative,  report  it  to  the  Security  Office 
(4360]  to  have  it  towed  to  a  cleared  area  at  no  cost. 

The  overnight  parking  ban  does  not  affect  the  residence 
parking  lot.  For  complete  information,  consult  the  parking 
regulations  or  call  the  parking  office,  564-3727. 

November  13,  1986 


ACADEMIC  EXCHANGES  1986 
(Student  and  Faculty) 

Information  and  Application  Forms  now  available  from 
the  Paterson  Centre  for  International  Programs, 
Room  1506,  Arts  Tower,  564-74570 

Deadlines  for  Applications 

Eastern  Europe  (student  and  facultyl  November  30,  1986 
Israel  (faculty)  November  30,  1986 
Scotland  (student  and  faculty]  November  30,  1986 
West  Germany  (student)  December  15,  1986 
United  States  (student)  February  1,  1987 
Denmark  (student)  February  1,  1987 
CIDA  Scholarships  January "31,  1987 


(£p     Exam  Strategy 
^    and  Study  Skills 
Workshop 

Given  by  Jane  Keeler 
from  University  Counselling  Service 
in  Room  503  Unicentre 
TUESDAY,  DEC.  2 
2:00-4:00  p.m. 

Sign  up  at  Peer  Counselling  Centre, 
Room  316  Unicentre 

Carlelon  Association  of  Mature  Students 
and  Peer  Counselling  Centre 


Campus  Question's  Christmas 
question  will  appear  next  week. 

Derek,  sorry  about  the  Liberal  letter. 
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LSAT/GMAT 
Prep  Courses  for 

Dec.  6  LSAT 
Jan.  24  GMAT 

(416)  923-PREP 
1-800-387-5519 


Literary  mag  needs  funds 


The  producer  of  Caffcton'i  literary  twiew  idl  last  year's  issue  in  the  Unicentre. 


by  Joanne  Laucius 

The  Carleton  Literary  Review  has  missed 
its  chance  to  dip  into  CUSA's  clubs  fund. 

But  Jamie  Zeppa,  one  of  the  magazine's 
prose  editors,  said  the  Review  is  "going 
ahead  as  if  we  had  the  money."  Although  the 
editors  will  have  to  wait  until  January  to  see 
if  CUSA  will  certify  them  as  a  club,  they  are 
hoping  sales  of  the  Review  will  recoup  a 
$2,000  CUSA  loan. 

Last  year,  CUSA  gave  the  English  Liter- 
ature Students'  Society  (ELSS)  $900  to 
help  defray  printing  costs. 

The  publication,  which  was  established 
two  years  ago  by  the  ELSS,  features  works 
by  Carteton  writers,  poets,  graphic  artists 
and  photographers. 

As  part  of  the  ELSS,  the  publication 
could  expect  CUSA  to  contribute  at  least  20 
per  cent  of  its  funding,  according  to  a 
formula  set  up  last  year. 

The  editors  hope  separating  from  the 
ELSS  will  give  the  Review  some  degree  of 
autonomy  and  allow  the  organization  to 
share  in  the  $30,000  clubs  fund.  If  the 
Review  became  a  club,  it  would  be  eligible 
for  funding  on  its  own  since  it  would  no 
longer  be  part  of  the  ELSS. 

"It's  not  as  though  we  don't  want  the 


club  to  be  there,"  said  VP  Administration 
Alan  Macdonald.  The  Review  missed  CUSA's 
fall  deadline  for  submissions  of  club  consti- 
tutions and  membership  lists  needed  for 
certification,  he  said. 

"If  they  were  part  of  the  English  Society, 
there  would  be  no  problem,"  said  Macdonald. 
He  pointed  out  that  according  to  CUSA 
guidelines,  organizations  must  have  direct 
affiliation  with  an  academic  department  in 
order  to  qualify  as  a  society. 

ELSS  president  Luba  Szkambara  de- 
scribed the  relationship  between  the  soci- 
ety and  the  Review  as  "two  organizations 
that  support  one  another!' 

Zeppa  said  the  Review  has  "its  own 
mandate"  and  "is  not  an  offshoot  of  ELSS!' 

The  Review,  which  sold  half  of  the  600 
copies  printed  last  year,  plans  to  expand 
this  year,  said  Zeppa. 

She  said  the  organizers  want  to  print 
1,000  copies  this  year  and  increase  the 
content  by  30  per  cent. 

Zeppa  said  a  university  as  large  as  Carle- 
ton  deserves  its  own  literary  magazine.  "We 
thought  the  market  was  saturated,"  she 
said,  referring  to  the  popularity  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa's  Review.  "But  it  wasn't 
true,"  she  added.  □ 


Campaign  promises  fade 


by  Mary  Beth  Denomy 

After  two  years  in  office,  Prime  Minister 
Brian  Mulroney  has  failed  to  live  up  to  his 
election  promise  to  boost  funding  for  uni- 
versity research,  said  John  Evans,  VP  Ex- 
ternal for  the  Canadian  Association  of 
University  Teachers  (CAUT). 

In  a  speech  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
just  prior  to  his  1984  election  victory,  Mulroney 
promised  to  give  priority  to  university  re- 
search and  development  funding.  He  prom- 
ised to  raise  the  level  of  R&D  funding  to  2.5 
per  cent  of  Canada's  gross  national  product 
(GNP)  and  to  increase  the  budgets  of  the 
government's  three  research  granting  councils. 

According  to  Evans,  the  prime  minis- 
ter's promises  were  not  worth  much. 

Spokesperson  for  the  ministry  of  sci- 
ence and  technology,  John  MacMillan,  ad- 
mitted the  government  has  failed  to  reach 
the  2.5  percent  goal  set  in  1984.  "To  this 
point  we  have  spent  1.3  percent  of  our  GNP 
on  research  and  development  and  we  sus- 
pect that  it  will  increase,  but  probably  not  to 
the  level  we  expected!' 

Ciiiiliiinid  tin  Pa^r  9 


Prime  Minister  Bran  Mulroney. 


Board  of  Governors  too 
secret  say  student  reps 


by  Christine  Endicott 

Carleton's  most  powerful  governing  body 
should  make  a  serious  attempt  to  increase 
student  involvement,  say  past  and  present 
student  representatives  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  (BOG). 

Alice  Funke,  a  member  of  the  board  in 
1983-84,  said  too  many  of  the  issues  BOG . 
deals  with  are  discussed  behind  closed  doors, 
discouraging  student  input. 

"The  only  issues  that  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  camera  (closed  session)  are  the 
ones  that  involve  collective  bargaining  (where 
the  names  of  employees  have  to  be  protec- 
ted)," she  said. 

Currently  the  first  hour  of  the  32-member 
governing  body's  meetings  are  open  to  the 
public,  with  the  second  half  reserved  for 
private  dehberation. 

BOG  secretary  Don  McEown  said 
in  camera  sessions  are  needed  because  the 
board  "can't  formulate  (its)  decision 
and.  .  .come  to  a  conclusion  in  a  public 
forum.  It  doesn't  work!' 

He  said  students  don't  need  to  be  pres- 
ent at  board  meetings  because  "they  wouldn't 
understand  what  was  being  discussed," 
and  they  are  already  adequately  represented. 

"There  are  student  members  of  the  board 
there,"  he  said. 

McKeown  defended  the  principle  of  closed 
meetings  on  the  grounds  Carleton  is  not  a 
public  university,  since  it  started  as  a  pri- 
vate company  46  years  ago.  "The  univer- 
sity is  not  a  government,"  he  said,  pointing 
out  that  board  members  are  not  elected 
from  the  public. 

But  since  student  representatives  are 
elected  to  their  positions,  they  see  the  board 
as  a  level  of  government  that  deals  with 
issues  of  interest  to  students. 

"And  in  order  to  get  action  on  student 
issues,  you  have  to  make  the  meetings 
public,"  Funke  said. 

Bill  Harrison  and  Rick  Breen.  this  year's 
student  representatives  on  BOG,  said  the 
board  should  be  encouraging  more  student 
involvement  than  it  is. 

"Its  obviously  a  very  important  body  to 
the  students  and  makes  very  important 
decisions  for  them,"  Harrison  said. 

He  said  BOG  deals  on  a  regular  basis 


ThedoaddooratoCaftetoft'sBoardofGownon. 

with  concerns  students  "are  griping  about 
daily",  such  as  library  expansion  and  tui- 
tion fees- 

Harrison  and  Breen  suggested  BOG  be- 
gin a  campaign  to  enlighten  students  on 
what  the  board  does  and  why  they  should 
try  to  get  involved. 

But  McKeown  said  a  popularization  ef- 
fort will  be  lost  on  students,  who  wouldn't 
be  able  to  get  past  the  jargon  of  meetings  to 
understand  the  issues  involved. 

Members  "talk  to  each  other  on  a  base  of 
knowledge  they  have  built"  and  pepper 
their  language  with  technical  terms  like 
"formula  grants"  and  "basic  income  units", 
he  said. 

"Unless  you're  a  trained  observer,  you 
wouldn't  understand  what  was  being 
discussed" 

Last  year  when  the  board  considered 
adding  a  new  floor  to  the  architecture  build- 
ing for  use  by  engineers,  some  students 
attended  the  meeting.  "I  would  be  awfully 
surprised  if  (they)  knew  what  was  going 
on."  McKeown  said.  □ 


Promises 


Ciniliiiiiai  I'loin  Pane  S 

Citing  recent  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OECD),  MacMillan  said  most 
western  countries  spend  between  2.5  and 
3.3  per  cent  of  their  GNP  on  research.  He 
described  the  Canadian  government's  cur- 
rent spending  on  R&D  as  "respectable". 

Complaining  about  the  government's  neg- 
lect of  the  three  granting  councils,  Evans 
said  "the  bottom  line  is  that  the  amount  of 
base  money  given  to  the  research  councils 
to  promote  research  and  development  in 
this  country  is  very  small!' 

MacMillan  blamed  the  previous  Liberal 
administration  for  the  Tories'  inability  to 
keep  their  promises.  When  the  Mulroney 
government  took  office,  he  said,  "the  books 
were  not  in  order"  and  this  made  it  very 
difficult  for  his  department  to  fulfill  their 
committments  to  R&D. 

The  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  (NSERC),  the  Social  Sci- 
ences and  Humanities  Research  Council 
(SSHRC).  and  the  Medical  Research  Coun- 
cil are  the  three  federal  agencies  sponsoring 
the  majority  of  university  research. 

Finance  minister  Michael  Wilson's  Feb- 


ruary budget  called  for  an  increase  of  $300 
million  over  the  next  five  years  for  councils. 
However,  the  goverment  cut  back  their  base 
budgets  for  1987/88  by  $58.6  million.  The 
base  budgets  were  frozen  in  current  dollar 
terms  and  the  CAUT  said  the  councils  will 
lose  funds  over  the  next  five  years  due  to 
inflationary  trends. 

Dr.  John  ApSimon,  associate  dean  of 
research  at  Carleton.  agreed  the  govern- 
ment has  not  held  to  it's  election  promises. 

"It  is  difficult  to  see  anything  that  re- 
^sembles  what  they  promised,"  he  said. 

ApSimon  said  the  government's  matching 
grant  plan  relies  too  heavily  on  private 
sector  support  and  will  not  make  up  for  the 
council's  continued  underfunding. 

Under  the  plan,  the  federal  government 
will  contribute  one  dollar  for  every  private 
sector  dollar  raised.  The  government  will 
also  match  up  to  six  per  cent  of  each  of  the 
base  budgets  of  the  granting  agencies  for 
the  next  three  years. 

The  revised  plan,  announced  last  sum- 
mer, puts  the  onus  on  the  universities  to 
attract  funds,  said  Evans. 

ApSimon  said  he  expects  the  matching 
grants  plan  to  be  around  for  quite  some 
time.  "If  the  matching  grants  plan  works 
(for  the  government)  we  will  have  no  more 
real  spending  power  in  three  years  time 
than  we  have  now,"  he  said.  □ 


A  neighbourhood 
pub  serving 
traditional  English 
fare  and  spirits. 


Enjoy  the  good 
times  at... 


The  Brigadier's 
Pump 

23  York  Street 
230-  6368 

The  Lieutenant's 
Punnp 

361  Elgin  Street 
238-2949 

The  Sergeant's 
PunDp 

1568  Merivale  Road 
224-8895 


!!!  PARTY  !!! 


Saturday, 
November  22,  1986 

Mike's  Place, 
2nd  Floor  Unicentre 

9  p.m.  -  1  a.m. 

CASH  BAR 

Complimentary  Wine 
Until  10:30  p.m. 

A  Class  Event 


TRAVEL curs 


r  t 


DEPARTURE:        DECEMBER  30 
RETURN:        |ANUARY  2 
NEW  YORK  CITY  'THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  WORLD' 


FOR  UOKE  INFOHUtTION  Comicl 
4th  Level  Unicenlfe 
Carleton  University 
Ottawa.  Ontario  K1S  5B6 
613  238-5493 

TMVEL  CUra  OHAWA 

60  Laurier  Avenue  East 
Ottawa.  Ontario  KIN  6N4 
613  238-8222 
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EDITORlAb 


The  powers  that  be  strong  and  silent 


Thai  grounded  maxim  so  rife  and  celebrated  in  the  mouths  of  the  wisest  men;  that  to  the 
piMic  good  private  respects  must  yield. 

John  Milton 

Old  adages  often  ring  true  in  newer  days  and  some  messages  strike  home  even 
harder.  Since  Carleton  University  first  opened  its  doors  in  1940,  its  supreme 
governing  body,  the  Board  of  Governors,  has  kept  its  doors  closed. 
At  the  time  of  its  establishment,  the  reasoning  behind  the  ardently  defended  private 
sessions  was  that  Carleton  University  was  a  private  company.  It  was  therefore  entitled  to 
make  its  cincial  decisions  in  private,  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  students  who  studied 
there  but  also  for  the  businessmen  who  contributed  the  necessary  funding. 

The  administration  of  Carleton  would  be  hard  pressed  to  sell  that  argument  to  its 
students  in  1986.  .  . 

Besides  $15,000,000  worth  of  sponsored  or  assisted  research  and  the  dividends  • 
collected  from  its  $5  million  endowment  fund.  Carleton's  projected  revenue  for  1986-87  is 
dependent  primarily  on  government  grants  and  student  fees. 

Yet  its  ruling  board  of  governors  still  has  the  audacity  to  systematically  close  its 
meetings  to  the  public  an  hour  after  they  begin.  No  reason  or  explanaJion  is  given  except  to 
quote  the  board's  secretary,  "you  can't  formulate  your  positions  and  you  can't  come  to  a 
conclusion  in  a  public  forum.  It  just  doesn't  work." 

Don  McKeown  is  right.  Not  only  does  it  just  not  work,  it  illicits  unsettling  questions 
about  the  legitimacy  of  Carleton's  top  system  of  government. 

First  of  all,  why  an  hour?  Doesn't  it  seem  more  reasonable  to  decide  which  items  should 
be  discussed  in  camera  on  a  meeting  by  meeting  basis? 

And  secondly,  what  is  being  discussed?  Among  the  vague  answers  obtained  from  those 
involved  have  been  faculty  tenure  and  collective  bargaining.  Surely  those  two  topics  aren't 
enough  to  engage  32  board  members  in  ten.  three-  or  four-hour  long  meetings  each  year. 

Carleton's  board  of  governors  hasn't  proven  to  its  community,  which  includes  the 
16,500  students  who  exist  in  the  environment  it  creates,  that  it  legitimately  deserves  to 
discuss  the  majority  of  its  business  in  private.  Not  when  its  members  aren't  even  willing  to 
disclose  what  the  issues  are  that  are  apparently  so  sensitive. 

Carleton's  board  of  governors  is  the  body  which  approves  the  university's  budget  each 
year  and  is  responsible  for  the  allocation  of  university  money.  It  is  the  body  on  the  advice  of 
which  the  administration  ultimately  sets  Carleton's  priorities.  It  gave  the  final  seal  of 
approval  to  the  new  social  science  research  building  and  also  an  expanded  engineering 
facility  (witness  the  fifth  floor  of  the  architecture  building).  It  also  by  a  somewhat  sin  of 
omission  has  neglected  the  need  for  more  study  space  around  exam  time  and  larger  library 


facilities. 

Students  and  perhaps  even  The  Charlatan  has  been  guilty  in  not  paying  enough 
attention  to  Carieton's  board  of  governors.  But  that  is  no  reason  for  it  to  take  advantage  of 
its  now  meaningless  origins  and  continue  to  operate  under  a  shroud  of  suspicious  secrecy. 

LM 


LETTERS 


CSES  apologizes 
to  gay  community 

Editor: 

The  Executive  of  the  Carleton  Student 
Engineering  Society  wishes  to  apologize  to 
the  gay  community  at  Carleton,  and  in 
particular,  to  the  gay  students  in  engineering. 

The  October  issue  of  the  Engineering 
Society  newspaper.  The  Orifice,  contained 
unjustified  attacks  upon  homosexuals.  It 
was  never  the  intent  of  the  society  to  be 
malicious,  since  The  Orifice  is  written,  and 
meant  to  be  taken,  in  a  satirical  fashion.  We 
apologize  for  any  article  found  to  be  offen- 
sive to  homosexuals. 

The  executive  condemns  all  recent  at- 
tacks directed  towards  the  gay  community 
and  any  future  actions  taken  by  any  Carie- 
ton  students  deemed  malicious  towards 
homosexuals. 

The  CSES  Executive 

Gay  people  don't 
impose  lifestyle 

Editor: 

I  was  disturbed  to  read  in  the  "Letters" 
section  of  the  November  6  Charlatan  M. 
Taylor's  letter  about  being  unwilling  to 
accept  our  "degenerate  form  of  human  ex- 
istence" because  s/he  finds  it  "repulsive 
and  unacceptable".  Perhaps  s/he  could  use 
a  small  lesson  in  life. 

It's  a  curious  facet  of  human  existence 
that  what  one  person  finds  "repulsive  and 
unacceptable",  another  may  quite  enjoy. 
For  example,  the  idea  of  eating  raw  fish  is 
something  I  find  quite  repulsive.  Despite 
my  feelings,  however,  many  other  people 
eat  sushi  and  even  seem  to  enjoy  it. 

The  fact  that  I  personally  find  some- 


thing repulsive  shouldn't  give  me  the  right 
to  try  to  prevent  it,  or  the  right  to  disparage 
those  who  enjoy  it.  I'm  forced  to  live  with 
the  fact  that  other  people  don't  always  feel 
the  way  I  do.  "Live  and  let  live,"  I  think  the 
concept  is  called. 

This  does  not  mean,  as  M.  Taylor  im- 
plies, that  I  am  forced  to  "accept  every 
derivative  of  the  human  condition  in  all  its 
forms".  Where  something  1  do  harms  some- 
one else,  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  not 
accepting  my  behaviour.  Where  what  I  do 
harms  me,  but  not  anyone  else.  -  well,  as 
we  see  with  smoking,  the  jury's  still  out  on 
that  one.  When  what  I  do  doesn't  harm 
anyone  at  all,  there's  no  reason  not  to  accept 
it— even  if  you're  not  inclined  to  participate. 

To  sum  up,  if  M.  Taylor  finds  homosex- 
ual activity  "repulsive",  s/he  is  allowed 
(encouraged,  even)  to  refrain.  If  simply 
abstaining  isn't  enough  to  relieve  your  feel- 
ings of  moral  outrage,  too  bad.  I  don't  seek 
to  impose  my  own  lifestyle  on  anyone,  and  I 
expect  the  same  consideration  in  return. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  gay  people  are  not 
waiting  with  bated  breath  for  the  holy  grail 
of  M.  Taylor's  "acceptance".  All  we  ask— in 
fact,  all  we  demand— \s  that  we  be  allowed 
to  live  our  lives  as  we  choose  to  live  them. 
Isn't  that  what  anyone  wants? 

David  Allison 
Coordinator 
Gay  People  at  Carleton 

Underaged  excluded 
from  university 
experience 

Editor; 

Well  here  we  are  at  the  end  of  Alcohol 
Awareness  Week  . .  and  few  places  make 
me  more  aware  of  alcohol  than  Carleton 
You  see .   ,  I'm  one  of  a  minority  group.  I'm 


under  age.  In  Robe  Mailer's  "President's 
Message"  in  our  CUSA  handbooks,  we  are 
told  to  "just  get  involved".  Apparently,  this 
seems  to  be  directed  at  those  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  majority.  For  those  of  us 
who  haven't,  "getting  involved"  (at  least  in 
many  social  situations)  is  made  pretty  diffi- 
cult, if  not  nearly  impossible. 

Please  don't  get  me  wrong,  I'm  not 
saying  ban  alcohol  on  campus.  I  can  under- 
stand and  accept  not  allowing  anyone  under 
19  into  Oliver's,  or  Rooster's.  What  I  can't 
understand  is  that  the  organisers  of  events 
such  as  the  Chalk  Circle  concert,  the  Doug 
and  the  Slugs  concert,  the  Spoons  concert, 
the  Lou  Reed  concert,  or  the  David  Wilcox 
concert  would  designate  these  as  licensed 
events— I. D.  required.  Is  this  to  imply  that 
the  music  is  too  sophisticated  for  juvenile 
ears?  Or  that  the  music  is  of  such  poor 


quality  that  one  has  to  have  a  few  drinks  in 
them  before  they  can  bear  it?  Granted,  not 
all  of  these  concerts  actually  took  place,  but 
they  were  planned,  and  they  were  all  desig- 
nated as  licensed  events.  Perhaps  the  most 
ludicrous  of  all  of  these  was  the  licenced 
CKCU  benefit  party.  One  would  think  at  an 
event  like  this,  intended  to  raise  money  for 
the  campus  radio  station  that  the  organisers 
would  want  to  involve  as  many  students 
(and  others)  as  possible,  not  exclude  them 
on  the  basis  of  age.  Then,  two  months  later, 
these  same  people  are  turning  around  and 
asking  us  to  'Dial  and  Donate'.  We  (the 
underaged)  can  give  them  money,  but  we 
can't  participate  in  their  events,  right? 

Yet  another  distressing  event  took  place 
as  the  Ski  Club  Pub  in  Rooster's  last  eve- 
ning. My  intention  was  to  go  to  Rooster's, 
pay  my  membership  fee,  get  my  member- 
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ship  card,  and  leave.  Upon  arrival,  I  was 
told  that  I  was  not  even  allowed  into  the  pub 
to  register  and  leave  without  the  age  of 
majority. 

Please  realize  that  I  am  not  feeling  sorry 
for  myself.  .  .  I'm  one  of  the  lucky  ones,  I'll 
be  19  in  another  2  weeks.  But  what  about 
the  out  of  province  and  Q  year  students, 
who  have  to  wait  until  perhaps  as  late  as 
mid-second  year  before  they're  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  actitivites? 

PLEASE.  .  .somebody  tell  me,  is  this 
what  is  meant  by  the  true  University 
Experience} 

B.  Sleen 
Journalism  I 

Korean  oppression 
nnust  be  eliminated 

Editor: 

The  article  re;  "Korean  students  move 
ment".  on  October  30,  was  somewhat 
misinformed  by  the  people  (Catherine  Cross) 
chose  for  interviews  and  f  wish  to  speal<  out 
from  the  student's  point  of  view. 

Ambassador  Roh's  opinions/comments 
were  biased  as  he  is  employed  by  the 
government.  Also,  Ms.  Roh,  a  daughter  of 
Ambassador  Roh,  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand  the  background  of  students'  issue  as  I 
believe  she  did  not  attend  the  university  in 
Korea.  Morover,  another  denouncing  opin- 
ion was  spoken  by  Mr.  Lim,  who  is  a  visa 
student. 

I  myself  and  few  other  Korean  students 
were  disgusted  and  upset  by  the  comments 
the  above  mentioned  people  have  made  and 
we  perceive  that  their  opinions  may  not 
represent  that  of  many  Koreans  living  in 
Ottawa  or  anywhere  else. 


In  your  article,  you  have  stated  that 
several  students  refused  to  comment  for  the 
interview.  If  the  Korean  government  is  truly 
a  democratic  one,  why  do  they  refuse  to 
comment  openly  of  the  truth? 

Superficially,  Korea  had  a  marvelous 
economic  growth  in  the  last  decade  and  did 
well  in  hosting  of  1986  Asian  Games.  But 


COUNCIL  NOTES 


by  Lee  Parpart 

Weird  circumstances  forced  this  week's 
CUSA  council  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
cushiest  venue  on  campus:  the  Senate  Cham- 
bers in  the  administration  building.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  cushiest  venue  is  also  the  most 
remote.  I  counted  596  steps  from  the  Baker 
Lounge  to  the  room  with  the  red  leather 
seats.  But  because  CUSA  had  a  bi-annual, 
semi-formal  'corporate  meeting'  with  its 
auditors  scheduled,  it  can  be  forgiven  for  its 
fourth  consecutive  breach  of  democracy 

Is  there  any  good  reason  to  continue 
harping  on  this?  Does  anyone  care  whether 
council  uses  the  Unicentre  or  a  dark,  locked 
room  on  the  22nd  floor  of  the  Arts  Tower  to 
debate  a  motion  to  mass-produce  small  plas- 
tic gumby  dolls?  Doubtful.  I  just  mention  it 
again  because  I  think  you'd  have  had  an 
incredible  laugh  listening  to  some  of  the 
business  that  was  dealt  with  on  Monday. 

A  common  theme  running  through  the 
proceedings  was  the  charge  of  a  lack  of 
procedure.  This  young  reporter  says  they 
were  justified.  Never  again  will  I  accuse 
CUSA  council  of  not  being  able  to  let  its  hair 
down,  or  of  acting  anally-retentive  or  being 
obsessed  with  bureaucratic  procedure. 

With  mild  prodding  from  one  magnetic 
personality  who  had  councillors  in  the  grasp 
of  a  story  .line  to  rival  yls  The  World  T«™i,the 
whole  meeting  degenerated  into  mayhem. 
No  exaggeration. 

The  unlikely  source  of  all  the  chaos  was 
the  ham  radio  club,  with  the  trashy  script 
provided  by  a  past  proctor  who  has  an 
uncanny  desire  to  get  all  the  shredded 
newspaper,  sawdust  and  pellets  out  of  the 
bottom  of  the  hamster's  cage. 

Sullied  by  charges  of  financial  and  other 
kinds  of  mismanagement,  the  club  has  been 
under  review  for  a  month,  officially,  and 
unofficially  since  the  summer.  Unhappy 
with  a  ruling  that  slaps  changes  like  'greater 
accountabiiTty'  on  the  club  but  doesn't  disci. 


pline  individual  hamsters  for  apparently 
criminal  acts,  the  former  proctor  came  to 
council  to  see  if  he  could  stiffen  the  sen. 
fence  with  an  appeal. 

And  somehow,  a  council  that  is  usually 
bound  to  its  chairs  by  Robert  Shepherd's 
enforcement  of  Robert's  Rules,  called  a 
'recess'  to  deal  with  its  immense  lack  of 
understanding  in  the  matter,  and  wound  up 
allowing  the  magnet  to  stand  at  the  front  of 
the  room  for  10  minutes,  waving  around 
documents  to  prove  why  several  club  mem- 
bers, who  he  says  forged  checks,  made 
illegal  copies  of  club  keys,  and  broke  into 
the  office,  should  be  banished  forever  from 
the  airwaves. 

Council  loved  it.  Even  Brion  Fahey  perked 
up  and  asked  for  a  defence  from  two  of  the 
accused,  who  sat  in  the  audience,  shaking 
their  heads  in  baffled  silence. 

When  one  of  them  refused  to  defend 
himself,  because  the  whole  scene  was  "a 
mockei7  of  procedure",  a  few  councillors 
regained  their  heads  and  came  down  from 
their  noxious  legal  high,  and  eventually 
everything  got  back  to  normal  when  Shep. 
herd  stepped  in  to  end  the  recess  and  defer 
the  question  to  the  next  meeting. 

But  it  was  with  considerable  irony  that 
the  next  item  on  the  agenda,  an  appeal  of 
the  societies  board's  decision  to  let  the  engi- 
neering society  off  the  hook,  was  fought  on 
'procedural  grounds'.  The  only  member  of 
the  board  to  vote  against  the  'status  quo' 
decision  with  respect  to  the  engineers  told 
CUSA  that  the  societies  board's  nine  hours 
of  deliberations  were  a  waste  of  time  be- 
cause they  were  not  conducted  according  to 
Robert's,  or  anyone's,  rules. 

You'll  understand  when  I  say  that  this 
suggestion,  which  came  too  late  to  be  con 
sidered  in  any  detail  and  which  was  also 
referred  to  the  next  meeting,  echoed  a  httle 
strangely  as  the  chaos  from  the  mock  trial 
before  it  rippled  out.  " 


D 


the  Korean  students  are  trying  to  take  a  look 
at  the  facts  behind  this  facade  more  seri- 
ously They  have  experienced  and  learned 
how  the  present  military  regime  got  into 
power  and  to  what  degree  it  oppresses  the 
oppositions  including  the  demonstrating 
students  in  order  to  stay  in  power. 

Since  President  Chun  Doo  Whan  came 
into  power  by  killing  thousands  of  civilians 
in  Kwangyu  in  1980,  it  would  appear  that 
his  government  is  becoming  corrupt.  They 
have  conducted  numerous  financial  deals  to 
support  his  regime,  and  behind  the  extraor. 
dinary  economic  growth,  there  are  billions 
and  billions  of  foreign  debts,  plus  there  is  a 
great  distinction  between  have's  and  have- 
not's.  The  labourers  suffer  under  poor  wages 
and  are  mistreated  whereas  upper  class 
people  are  living  like  kings.  Fanners  are 
complaining  about  non-consistency  in  agri- 
cultural policy  set  by  the  government,  which 
sometimes  effects  their  lives  so  seriously 
that  they  commit  suicide. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  is  that 
Korean  mass  media  is  screened  and  con- 
trolled by  the  government  by  the  so  called 
"Press  Report  Guide".  As  you  have  indi- 
cated in  your  article,  there  are  many  consci- 
entious political  prisoners,  including 
journalists,  students,  professors,  clergymen, 
who  are  arrested  and  seriously  tortured  for 
speaking  out  the  truth.  Just  recently,  a 
female  university  student  was  sexually  tor- 
tured and  raped  by  a  police  investigator 
while  in  prison. 

In  universities,  there  is  virtually  no  free- 
dom between  students  or  professors  to  dis- 
cuss political  problems  as  hundreds  of 
policemen  are  spread  throughout  the  uni- 
versities watching  for  any  unusual  movements. 

Korean  students  have  realized  that  1986 
Asian  Games  would  be  abused  politically, 
and  therefore  have  opposed  them  because 
of  the  following  reasons: 

1)  Asian  Games  can  be  used  by  US-CHUN 
military  dictatorship  to  prolong  its  power 

2)  Asian  Games  can  threaten  the  livelihood 
of  many  poor  Korean  people. 

3)  The  Asian  Games  threaten  to  deepen  the 
National  Division.  (North  and  South) 

Taking  their  issues  on  Asian  games,  I 
feel  that  we  should  be  very  careful  not  to 
judge  the  students'  movement  simplistically 

Fmally,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  when 
you  are  able  to  find  a  Korean  student  who  is 
willing  to  be  interviewed  without  any  hesi- 
tation in  the  future,  then  democracy  would 
truly  be  achieved  in  Korea. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Seongyeon  (Ian)  Chui 
Electronics 


Carleton  student 
defends  Panda 

Editor: 

Re:  Glebe  Resident  disgusted  with  Panda. 

Frankly,  this  Carleton  student  is  disgusted 
with  Mr.  McCarthy's  letter.  Granted  that 
there  was  alot  of  carrying  on  by  students 
during  Panda,  there  are  a  few  'perhaps'  that 
Mr.  McCarthy  should  have  considered.  Per- 
haps he  didn't  realize  about  20%  of  all 
Carleton  students  go  to  Panda.  Perhaps  he 
didn't  realize  that  Orientation  Week  had  a 
string  of  successful  non-alcoholic  events. 
Perhaps  he  doesn't  realize  the  tremendous 
participation  by  Carleton  to  promote  Alco- 
hol Awareness  Week.  Perhaps  he  should  do 
some  of  his  own  growing  up  and  realize  that 
not  all  of  Carleton,  as  an  institution  and  as  a 
student  body,  were  at  Panda,  drunk,  and 
throwing  up  on  his  fellow  resident's  lawn. 
Perhaps  he  doesn't  realize  how  lucky  he  is 
that  he  doesn't  live  in  Kingston. 
Sincerely, 

Sandy  Summers 
Arts  II 

Windy  library  debate 
continues 

Editor: 

Re:  Confused  over  windy  library  lobby. 
1  don't  know  about  everyone  else,  but  1 
thought  this  letter  was  hilarious.  Congratu- 
lations to  Gary  Washuta  and  1  hope  Eva 
Lazar's  hair  flies  out  of  place  every  time  she 
goes  into  the  library.  Finally,  a  non-sexist, 
non-slamming  letter  in  the  Charlatan. 

Ryan  Stark 
Poli  Sci  III 

The  windy  library: 
a  scientist's  analysis 

Editor: 

In  response  to  Kelly  Kleider's  incredibly 
serious  explanation  of  the  library  wind.  I 
have  to  comment  that  maybe  Kelly  should 
have  done  some  more  serious  thinking  about 
this  phenomenon. 

A  partial  vaccum  in  the  library  would,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  create  a  gush  of  wind 
into  the  building  and  not  out  of  it.  But  hey, 
its  a  good  sign  that  arts  students  show  some 
interest  in  more  technical  matters,  too. 
Serious,  but  not  incredible, 

Tom  Wroblcwicz 
Sci  II 


Korean  government 
misleads  West 

Editor: 

In  the  last  few  decades  students  have 
taken  an  active  role  in  protesting  against 
nuclear  arms,  the  Vietnam  war.  Apartheid, 
and  a  number  of  other  social  and  controver- 
sial issues.  Students  are  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow  and  they  are  currently  striving 
for  what  they  believe  is  right.  Basic  human 
rights  is  just  one  of  them. 

The  students  in  South  Korea  are  livmg 
under  a  dictatorial  regime  -  one  which  could 
be  compared  to  that  of  Marcos  in  the 
Philippines.  Democracy  does  not  exist  in 
South  Korea.  The  all  powerful  Chun  gov- 
ernment control  every  aspect  of  the  Korean 
economy  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  daily 
living.  To  quote  opposition  leader  Kim  Dae 
Jung,  "Korea's  rapid  economic  groivth,  which 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  participation 
of  all  groups  in  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal decisiion  making,  cannot  he  viewed  as 
economic  development"  Behind  this  rapid 
economic  growth  is  the  fourth  largest  debt 
in  the  worid.  Not  to  mention  the  serious 

Continued  on  next  page 
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imbalances  created  between  the  'haves'  and 
the  'have  nots'.  So  what  else  is  new.  the  rich 
are  getting  richer  and  the  poor  are  getting 
poorer.  This  is  what  the  students  are  pro- 
testing about.  They  are  fighting  for  free- 
dom from  an  oppressive  and  violent 
government.  And  this  social  unrest  will 
continue  under  the  existing  form  of  govern- 
ment. Also,  the  enormous  gap  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  must  be  amended. 

Unfortunately  the  opposition,  student 
demonstration  and  rallies  are  not  accepta- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  the  government.  The 
opposition  leaders  were  put  under  house 
arrest  and  many  students  were  tortured  to 
death,  only  because  they  were  fighting  for 
the  basic  human  rights. 

1  don't  think  the  western  media  have 
oversimplified  things  in  South  Korea,  The 
problem  in  South  Korea  is  as  grave  as  those 
in  South  Africa  and  Philippines. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that,  the 
decision  to  hold  the  1988  Olympics  in  South 
Korea  was  a  serious  mistake.  To  put  it 
simply— Soudi  Korea  cannot  afford  it!!  Added 
to  the  unstable  nation's  problems  will  be  an 
even  larger  foreign  debt. 

One  last  comment— 1  think  it  is  ludi- 
crous to  expect  an  ambassador  to  criticize 
the  government  which  he/she  represents 
although  the  government  may  be  commit- 
ting various  criminal  and  inhumane  acts. 
Why  was  South  Africa's  ambassador  Glenn 
Babb  restrained  from  talking  at  Carleton 
last  year?!  Next  time  you  want  an  objective 
view  of  a  country,  don't  ask  their  ambassa- 


dor. They  support  their  government's  poli- 
cies, they  have  to,  it's  their  job. 

Euti  Mi  Shint 
Mass  Comm  II 

Reader  condemns 
ChaHatan's  language 

Editor; 

Although  this  may  seem  trivial  to  you,  1 
have  something  on  my  mind  that  I  feel  I 
must  promptly  bring  to  your  attention.  Your 
newspaper  has  apparently  taken  it  upon 
itself  to  try  to  rid  the  English  language  of  all 
words  which  it  feels  carry  with  them  an 
unnecessary  gender  bias.  While  the  moti- 
vation for  this  is  probably  beyond  reproach, 
your  newspaper's  qualifications  to  do  so  are 
not. 

In  your  most  recent  issue,  you  referred 
to  the  chairman  of  a  particular  committee  as 
"chair"  of  the  committee,  instead  of  "chair- 
man" of  the  committee.  By  doing  this,  you 
are  aiding  in  an  illegitimate  use  of  the 
language  which  has  gained  considerable 
popularity  recently.  I  object  on  two  grounds. 

First  of  all,  the  word  "chairman"  is  al- 
ready a  gender  neutral  noun  despite  the  fact 
that  the  word  "man"  can  be  dissected  from 
it.  The  assumption  that  it  is  a  word  inferring 
the  masculine  gender  is  erroneous.  The 
word  "male"  and  "man"  can  be  pulled  from 
the  nouns  "female"  and  "woman"  and  yet  it 
is  clear  that  they  do  not  imply  masculinity. 
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Anyone  who  doubts  the  existence  of 
ideological  osmosis  across  the  diaphragmatic 
49th  parallel  need  only  look  to  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  headline  on  Nov.  3.  It  seems  Canadi- 
ans too  now  favor  mandatory  drug  testing 
for  people  with  "special  responsibilities". 
This  news  comes  within  days  of  the  Edmonton 
Eskimos'  Hec  Potier  being  told  to  hang  up 
his  shoulder  pads  until  the  end  of  the  1987 
season,  stemming  from  charges  of  posses- 
sion of  hashish  (charges  dismissed  by  the 
courts,  it  should  be  noted!),  and  the  return 
of  Maple  Leaf  Salming  to  the  NHL  fold: 
good  boy  gone  bad  gone  good  again.  Hey, 
three  quarters  of  the  country  must  be  right 
when  they  join  Brian  the  M.  in  believing 
"there  is  an  epidemic  of  illegal  drug  use  in 
Canada!' 

I've  never  seen  anyone  get  uncontrollably 
violent  from  crack  or  angel  dust  in  my  own 
limited  experience,  But  I  did  see  a  liquored-up 
Ravens  fan  kick  a  female  Queen's  student 
in  the  face  after  the  Baldachin  game.  Had 
the  Ravens  fan  been  under  the  influence  of 
anything  but  alcohol,  the  incident  would 
have  been  a  national  story. 

For  those  who  enjoy  statistics,  it  is 
estimated  some  300  Americans  died  last 
year  due  to  crack.  About  300,000  died  from 
cigarettes. 

In  the  U.S.,  in  response  to  mandatory 
urine  testing,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  has  pointed  out  that  alcohol  abuse  is 
two  to  seven  times  as  costly  to  American 
productivity  compared  to  drug  abuse.  Ronald 
Reagan  has  set  the  cost  of  drug  use  to 
American  productivity  at  $60  billion.  That 
means  alcohol  costs  the  United  States  $120 
to  $420  billion  annually.  The  National  Insti- 
tute for  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
reports  that  for  every  American  High  School 
senior  doing  coke,  there  are  ten  abusing 
alcohol. 

There  is  a  lot  of  substance  abuse  going 
on  out  there,  but  the  lion's  share  of  it  is 
being  done  with  society's  institutional  bless- 
ing, in  the  form  of  alcohol.  Can  that  justify 
the  reaction  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  SepL  11? 

The  House  passed  a  new  bill  that  made 
drug-related  killings  earn  the  killer  the  death 
penalty.  The  only  other  federal  crime  that 
earns  that  distinction  is  killing  during  an 


airplane  hijacking. 

As  well,  the  bill  gives  the  armed  forces, 
for  the  first  time  in  over  a  century,  the  power 
to  arrest  civilians.  If  that  weren't  enough, 
the  bill  allows  illegally-gained  evidence  to 
be  admissible  in  court  where  drugs  are 
concerned. 

So  why  drugs?  Perhaps  if  we  dare  look 
at  the  age.  economic  status  and  religious 
affiliation  of  American  law  makers  (old.  rich 
and  bom-again.  if  I  may  be  permitted  this 
generalization)  we  can  see  the  same  streak 
of  self-righteousness  and  moral  imposition 
that  characterized  the  temperance  move- 
ment so  long  ago. 

1  doubt  Ronnie  and  Nancy  drink  ginger 
ale  when  they  have  the  Meese's  over.  But 
my  guess  is  God  help  Ron  jr.  if  he  ever  got 
cuaght  smoking  grass!  This  is.  I  should 
caution,  conjecture. 

So  if  there  were  any  sincerity  and  sense 
to  this  hysteria,  one  would  assume  the  bulk 
of  the  $2.1  billion  earmarked  for  the  U.S. 
anti-drug  budget  would  go  to  education. 
Wrong  answer.  One  per  cent  is  scheduled 
for  education,  while  69  per  cent  is  tagged 
for  "law  enforcement"{according  to  Harp- 
er's "Index",  Nov.  '86). 

All  this  brings  us  back  to  the  true  north 
strong  and  free,  where  better  than  half  the 
populace  believe  employers  have  the  right 
to  test  their  workers  for  drug  use.  They  can 
play  with  my  urine  all  they  want,  but  I  want 
to  give  post-lunch  breathalyzers  to  the  CEO's 
of  the  Financial  Post  500. 

Substance  abuse  is  substance  abuse.  If 
drugs  are  linked  to  unsavoury  elements  in 
society  that  is  because  our  institutions  have 
exiled  them  to  that  fringe.  Rather  than 
tougher  laws  and  increased  public  mania, 
we  need  increased  education.  And  that 
education  should  not  be  thaf'drugs  are 
evil".  It  should  be  education  in  the  responsi- 
ble use  of  any  substance  and  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  dependence  and  addiction  to 
substances  and  experiences.  But  that  would 
force  the  powers-that-be  to  concede  what  is 
both  obvious  and  unacceptable;  that  there 
can  be  responsible,  moderate  drug  use  as 
surely  as  there  is  responsible,  moderate 
alcohol  consumption. 

We've  exhausted  every  other  solution.  □ 


It  should  be  noted  that  many  words 
which  do  not  have  a  masculine  word 
embedded  in  them  are  nevertheless  gender 
biased  in  today's  usage  of  the  language.  For 
example,  the  word  "nurse"  does  not 
etymologically  imply  a  femininity  and  yet, 
if  a  male  holds  that  position,  he  is  invariably 
called  a  "male  nurse".  Perhaps  these  words 
are  the  real  enemies  and  they  should  be 
exposed.  This  would  certainly  be  an  ap- 
proach elevated  from  the  infantile  one  of 
discarding  any  word  with  the  words  "man", 
"girl",  "woman",  "lady",  or  "male"  built  into 
them. 

Our  language  is  a  product  of  our  history 
and  will  therefore  always  reflect  our  history. 
But.  many  offensive  characteristics  of  lan- 
guage are  removed,  not  necessarily  by  chang- 
ing the  words  themselves,  but  rather  by 
discarding  the  offensive  intent  of  the  words. 
I  am  sure  that  if  I  were  to  accuse  the 
Charlatan  of  "bastardizing"  the  English  lan- 
guage, you  would  be  angry.  However,  you 
would  probably  not  for  a  minute  consider 
rushing  to  the  defence  of  children  bom  out 
of  wedlock.  The  reason:  the  use  of  words  in 
today's  language  governs  their  meanings. 
Their  bad  connotations  from  past  genera- 
tions are  lost. 

In  today's  language,  the  word  "chair- 
man" is  gender  neutral  and  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  either  "Mr','  or  "Mdme."  to  reflect 
any  gender  on  the  office  holder.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  ojjject  to  over  inked  crusaders 
taking  a  chainsaw  to  the  language. 

The  second  reason  I  oppose  your  use  of 
the  word  "chair",  where  you  oughtto  have 
used  "chairman",  is  that  "chair"  already  has 
a  meaning  which  is  related  to  "chairman", 
and  yet  decidedly  unique. 

"Chair"  refers  to  the  institution  of  the 
presiding  officer  in  meetings  or  commit- 
tees. It  does  not  refer  to  the  actual  office 
holder.  The  actual  office  holder  is  a  "chair- 
man". The  "chairman"  is  the  executive  who 
discharges  the  authority  and  powers  of  the 
"chair".  Whenever  someone  "appeals  to  the 
chair  for  a  ruling"  they  are  appealing  to  the 
institution  of  the  "chair"  and  not  to  the 
"chairman"  personally.  The  "chairman"  then 
must  exercise  the  authority  and  powers  of 
the  "chair".  There  is  a  very  easy  way  to  see 
this  distinction: 

The  courts  have  a  similar  institution  of 
authority  and  arbitration  which  presides 
over  all  courtroom  activity.  It  is  called  "the 
Bench".  The  office  holder  is  a  "judge".  It  is 
incorrect  to  call  a  "judge":  "Mdme.  Bench". 
It  is  just  as  incorrect  to  call  a  "chairman": 
"Mdme.  Chair". 

Please  ensure  no  further  errors  like  this 
appear  in  your  paper! 

Rick  Chiarelli 

Davidson  needs 
dose  of  cynicism 

Editor: 

Re:  Gerry  Davidson,  Geography  I;  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  Letters  section  of 
the  Charlatan. 

Mr.  Davidson  has  written  to  the  editor 
concerning  such  petty  subjects  such  as 
orientation  week,  the  lack  of  a  Canadian 
flag  on  campus,  the  beauty  of  fall  and  the 
incorrectness  of  campus  clocks.  Well  Mr. 
Davidson,  it  seems  that  no  one  cares  about 
these  unimportant  issues.  When  are  you 
going  to  getyour  head  out  of  the  clear  air 
and  into  the  clouds  like  everyone  else  on 
campus?  Get  politicized!  Write  about  the 
communists  in  administration  (how  else  to 
explain  their  inefficiency  especially  during 
registration).  Complain  about  the  hierarchy 
who  seem  to  be  to  the  right  of  the  Reagan 
Republicans.  Attack  the  fanatical  Women's 
Centre.  Lament  about  the  CUSA  conform- 
ists who  will  take  up  any  cause  as  long  as 
it's  presented  well. 

Don't  worry  Mr.  Davidson,  soon  not 
even  you  will  care  about  such  trivial  matters 
as  having  a  good  time,  the  correct  time,  the 
charm  of  autumn  and  patriotism.  Take  heart. 


Mr.  Davidson,  your  only  in  first  year.  If  you 
don't  feel  the  cold,  rigid  grip  of  cynicism 
engulfing  you  now,  you  definitely  will  by 
third  or  fourth  year. 

Tony  Gariano 
Geography  IV 
P.S.  I  was  serious  once,  but  that  was  a  long 
time  ago. 

Fares  hard  to  figure 

Editor: 

It  certainly  has  become  difficult  in  any 
respect  to  ride  the  wave  of  public  transpor- 
tation. OC  Transpo's  new  fare  format  re- 
quires a  slide  rule  to  figure  out  what  you  pay 
on  every  trip.  Could  the  following  be  a 
precursor  to  a  new  frontier  in  administra- 
tive blundering? 

Monday  is  the  day  you  pay  full  fare  if  the 
moon  is  in  its  final  phase  but  it  cannot  be 
cloudy  and  no  more  than  23  people  on  the 
bus  and  you  must  return  by  2  p.m.  if  your 
birthday  is  on  Sunday  and  one  of  your 
parents  is  retired. 

Tuesday  for  75tr  at  the  back  of  the  bus 
you  can  watch  the  driver's  home  movies  of 
his/her  trip  to  Upper  Canada  Village  while 
at  the  front  you  can  view  OC  Transpo 
Administration  do  a  slapstick  comedy  rou- 
tine for  only  $1.50. 

On  Wednesday  pay  $1.90  and  get  a  free 
cup  of  coffee  while  you  chit  chat  with  the 
driver  or  compose  a  funny  song  using  the 
bell  ringer  above  your  seat. 

The  ride  is  free  on  Thursday  provided 
you  have  a  5  x  7  glossy  of  Martha  Rae. 

Finally  on  Friday  with  a  flat  rate  of 
$2.00  you  can  stand  or  sit  at  a  shelter  and 
wait  for  a  bus  that  will  never  arrive.  You 
may  make  new  friends  and  end  up  dis- 
cussing how  satisfied  you  are  with  OC 
Transpo  services.  Perhaps  you'll  be  having 
so  much  fun  you  won't  want  to  get  off  the 
bus.  Whatever  you  or  overly-consistent 
Transpo  decide  to  do  we  can  only  hope  it 
will  result  in  an  increase  in  fares. 
P.S.  Don't  forget  to  butter-up  the  driver  by 
saying  how  much  you  would  like  to  work  for 
OC  Transpo  when  you  graduate. 

Ian  Benson 
Psychology  11 

Of  snowflakes 
and  technology.  .  . 

Editor: 

Please  print  this  letter,  for  the  good  of 
"human"  kind  (that's  for  you  hardworlting 
gals  down  at  the  Women's  Centre.) 

It  has  recently  come  to  our  attention  that 
not  all  scientific  statements  are  necessarily 
true.  In  fact,  some  of  those  which  have  been 
widely  accepted  are  in  fact  highly 
questionable. 

For  instance,  science  has  been  telling  us 
for  eons  that  no  two  snowflakes  are  alike. 
What  is  this  bullshit?  How  do  these  "scien- 
tists" know  this?  Personally,  we  have  never 
seen  any  scientists  in  our  back  yards  in  the 
winter  time,  checking  snowflakes. 

We'll  all  whole-heartedly  go  along  with 
Barrie's  theory,  which  states  that  the  first 
two  snowflakes  in  each  new  snowfall  that 
fall  to  the  ground  and  melt  are  "exactly  the 
same". 

Yes,  another  Arts  breakthrough. 
Sincerely, 
Banie  Parkman 

Arts  I 

Bernard  Cowineau 
Neil!  Caiger 

Arts  I 

P.S.  Where  is  this  windy  library? 
P.S.P.S.  Hey,  Goldstein,  try  waiting  for  the 
doors  to  open  before  walking  in! 

Please  note: 

111  l:ist  week's  Chile  feature  we  ncitk-clc  tl 
to  iredil  the  cartoons.  Tliey  wer<-  taken 
from  iIh-  magazine  "Hov"  and  were  drawn 
b\'  Riifino. 
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ANOTHER  CORPORATE  RIP-OFF 

Now  and  then  we  hear  another  Captain 
of  Industry  bemoaning  government 
interference  in  the  sacred  practice  of 
free  enterprise.  They  tell  us  our  society  is 
over-socialized,  and  that  industry  would 
make  everything  right  if  they  were  only  left 
alone. 

But  most  corporate  moguls  want  true 
privatization  like  they  want  to  have  their 
books  audited.  What  they  are  asking  for,  in 
fact,  is  a  warped  variation  of  privatization, 
one  without  any  social  obligation  to  clean 
up  the  messes  they  create.  They  are  indulg- 
ing in  private  profits  at  common  cost,  and 
they  do  not  want  those  costs  privatized. 

Private  Profits  at  Common  Cost  (PP-CC) 
is  the  theme  of  Garrett  Hardin's  book  Filters 


public,  goes  to  all  industries  that  abuse  the 
resource,  whether  you  ever  buy  their  prod- 
uct or  not.  Indirectly,  you  have  to  pay  for 
many  luxury  items  that  you  will  never  be 
able  to  afford.  You  have  to  pay  to  support 
industries  that  should  go  bankrupt.  I  refer 
to  the  ones  that  produce  those  useless  trin- 
kets you  see  at  garage  sales,  which  only  the 
terminally  stupid  ever  actually  buy.  You 
have  to  pay  to  create  jobs  when  you  would 
rather  create  jobs  in  a  different  sector  of  the 
economy  by  buying  something  you  actually 
want. 

All  of  the  above  are  peanuts  to  the  big 
cost  .  health.  Filtration  plants  simply  do 
not  isolate  us  from  these  pollutions.  Some 
people  are  not  hooked  into  urban  centers 
with  filtered  water.  Some  people  live  in 
towns  where  the  filtration  technology  can- 


Against  Folly.  The  way  to  play  the  PP-CC 
game  is  to  avoid  paying  some  of  the  costs  of 
making  a  product  by  having  the  general 
public  pick  up  the  tab.  Most  frequently  this 
is  done  by  exploiting  a  resource  that  is  part 
of  the  public  domain  in  a  manner  that 
destroys  the  resource. 

Let's  take  the  example  of  our  freshwater 
resources.  Rather  than  clean  up  industrial 
wastes,  most  "corporations  dump  them  in 
the  nearest  body  of  fresh  water.  They  do 
this  on  the  premise  that  it  is  too  expensive  to 
clean  up  the  waste,  and  dumping  it  doesn't 
cost  anyone  anything.  This  is  a  crock. 

We  use  those  waterways  to  drink  from, 
so  we  wind  up  having  to  pay  to  clean  out 
those  pollutants.  Our  champion  of  industry 
would  reply  that  since  we  drink  the  water 
we  would  have  to  clean  it  anyway,  and  it  is 
more  cost  effective  if  we  clean  out  their 
wastes  at  the  same  time;  thereby  saving 
them  the  expense. 

This  corporate  reasoning  falls  down  on 
several  counts.  It  requires  expensive  tech- 
nology to  remove  all  the  heavy  metals, 
solvents,  fibres,  and  other  crud  that  does 
not  occur  naturally.  Granted  this  technol- 
ogy would  have  to  be  used  at  the  site  of  the 
pollution,  but  it  is  actually  more  cost  effec- 
tive to  do  it  there.  It  is  a  truism  that  govern- 
ments are  not  efficient  at  doing  anything  at 
all.  The  higher  up  you  go  in  government, 
the  more  money  is  spent  ineffectively.  Thus 
we  all  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  so  that  a 
few  industries  can  profit,  and  that  isjust  the 
beginning. 

Those  same  water  ways  are/were  used 
for  recreation.  Once  they  become  polluted 
various  industries  decline,  such  as  fishing, 
boat  manufacturers,  cottage  building  and 
rentals,  etc.  Instead  of  public  beaches,  we 
have  pools  built  at  public  expense.  Water 
front  property  values  drop,  and  so  on. 

This  subsidy,  at  the  expense  of  the 


not  cope  with  the  demands  of  modem 
pollutants. 

Some  people  continue  to  use  these  wa- 
terways for  recreation.  The  rest  of  us  ab- 
sorb this  pollution  simply  by  breathing.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  up  to  70  per  cent  of 
these  liquid  wastes  eventually  become  air- 
borne. Every  day  you  breath  a  variety  of 
noxious  chemicals  that  didn't  come  out  of 
smoke  stacks. 

Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  keep  a 
cancer  patient  alive?  People  crippled  by 
heavy  metal  poisoning?  Life-  long  care  for 
children  with  birth  defects?  Lost  production 
because  of  chronic  pollution-induced  illnes- 
ses? I  will  not  try  to  measure  the  moral  cost, 
but  I  know  the  monetary  cost  is  large  and 
moving  towards  immense.  We  all  pay  for 
this,  even,  to  some  extent,  the  corporations. 
But  why  should  we  as  individuals  be  forced 
to  shoulder  the  bulk  of  costs  we  did  not 
consciously  iniate,  when  ideally  corpora- 
tions and  their  consumers  should  be  paying 
to  treat  the  wastes  on  site? 

The  PP-CC  game  is  played  many  ways; 
perhaps  you  can  think  of  a  few  other  exam- 
ples. Right  now  it  is  in  the  news  because  the 
Americans  object  to  competing  with  a  sub- 
sidized pulp  industry.  Pat  Corny  can  mouth 
off  all  she  wants,  but  the  fact  is  the  Cana- 
dian pulp  industry  has  been  playing  the 
PP-CC  game  from  day  one. 

Don't  get  me  wrong,  I'm  all  for  private 
industry  and  the  free  market  system.  I 
believe  in  private  profits,  but  also  private 
costs!  As  Garrett  Hardin  says,  always  ask 
yourself  who  profits  and  who  pays.  The 
corporate  moguls  want  you  to  believe  that 
society  cannot  afford  to  make  polluters  stop 
because  of  economic  hard  times.  This  is 
horse  shit.  Times  are  hard;  consequently  we 
cannot  afford  to  continue  subsidizing  pri- 
vate profits  by  letting  them  pollute! 

Mike  Kaulban 


ARE  YOU 
FED  UP 

WITH 

BUSING? 


•  DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT 
AS  OF  FEB.  1st 

THE  TRANSPASS  WILL  BE 
$38  INSTEAD  OF  $36? 

•  FEB.  1st  YOU  WILL  BE  PAYING 
$1.50  A  RIDE 

DURING  RUSH  HOURS! 

IF  YOU  THINK  THE  COST 
IS  OUT  OF  CONTROL- 
SIGN  THE  PETITION: 

NOV.  19,  20,  21  IN  BAKER  LOUNGE, 
REZ  COMMONS  AND  LOEB  LOUNGE 

AND  BY  PAYING  YOUR 
FARE  IN  PENNIES 

NOV.  26  ALL  DAY. 

CHANGE  LOCATIONS  LOCATED: 

ARTS  TOWER,  REZ  LOOP 

SIGN  THE  PETITION 
AND 

PAY  IN  PENNIES 

TO  LET  THE  COMMISSION 
KNOW 

THAT  YOU'RE  FED  UP! 

FOR  MORE  INFO  CONTACT  BETH 
BROWN,  VP  EXTERNAL,  564-4380 
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La: 
General  Jeanne  Sauve  a 
prestigious  international  a\vai-( 
behalf  of  the  Canadian  people.  In 
nition  of  its  past  and  present  role  in  ^ 
refugees,  Canada  has  been  awarded 
1986  Nansen  Medal.  The  United  N'  is 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  Jf 
Pierre  Hocke,  personally  presenierf 
award  to  Sauve  in  a  ceremony  at  ihi 
National  Arts  Centre. 

For  the  first  time,  the  award  has  sn 
given  to  an  entire  nation. 

Established  in  1954,  the  Nansen  dal 
has  in  the  past  always  recognized  il 
accomplishments  of  organizations  o  |i 
viduals.  This  year,  the  award  comm 
tee  said  the  wide  range  of  individua 
groups  and  different  levels  of  goven 
ment  involved  in  refugee  work  inG  la 
made  it  appropriate  that  all  Canadia 
be  recognized  for  their  country's  ad  e- 
ments  in  this  field. 

But  in  spite  of  this  intematinnah  ig- 
nition of  Canadian  compassion,  Can 
ans  themselves  are  divided  on  wlieii 
our  country  is  too  generous.  Many  qi 
tion  the  policies  that  have  given  Cao  i 
the  reputation  for  generosity  towarii 
refugees,  and  wonder  if  those  policii  ire 
being  abused. 

According  to  the  United  Nations,  fu- 
gees  are  people  who  have  fled  their 
homeland  because  of  a  "well-founde  ;ar 
of  persecution"  for  reasons  of  racej  ■ 
gion,  nationality,  membership  in  ap  ;cu- 
lar  social  group  or  political  opinion. 
Over  the  years,  Canada  has  welconii 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  per? 
cuted  people. 

Jean-Pierre  Hocke  has  praised  0  ida 
for  "the  humanitarian  impulse  whid 
lies  behind  the  welcome  traditionallj  x- 
tended  to  refugees!'  Canada  has  bee 
consistently  supportive  of  the  Unite*  la- 
tions  High  Commission  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR). 

Canada  is  one  of  the  few  countii* 
which  grants  a  hearing  to  all  potenti 
refugees  who  enter  our  country  to  m  e  a 
claim  for  asylum.  Since  World  Wart 
we  have  made  special  efforts  to  rese  e 
large  numbers  of  dislocated  people' 
response  to  foreign  political  crises:  Hi  laiy 
in  1956,  Czechoslovakia  in  1967.  Uga  ia 
in  1972,  Chile  in  1973,  and  Indochin 
since  the  mid-1970s.  In  the  past  dec 
ade,  Canada  ranked  second  among"  us- 
trialized  nations  in  terms  of  the  num  ir 
of  refugees  accepted  per  capita.  Bef  ^en 
1979  and  1984,  we  accepted  moretl  n 
129,000  refugees. 

But  clouding  this  apparently  ^ 
record  of  generosity  is  increas 
ingly  bitter  criticism  of  Canad' s 
refugee  system.  A  number  of  incidei  s 
in  the  past  two  years  highlight  the  piT'  ^ms 


•In  April  1985  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  ruled  that  all  aliens  in  the  co  n- 
try  seeking  refugee  status  are  entitle  to 
an  oral  hearing.  Though  previously' 
refugee  cases  were  often  decided  "fi 
basis  of  written  reports,  with  claim^i  ts 
having  no  opportunity  to  present  th^ 
own  arguments,  this  new  time-consu"^  ng 
requirement  has  contributed  sul 


he 


by  Jim  Oldham 


to  the  growing  backlog  of  refugee  ca*s. 


lally 


•In  June  1985,  a  report  commissioned  by 
the  federal  government  on  Canada's 
refugee  determination  process  was  released 
by  Rabbi  Gunther  Plaut  of  Toronto. 
The  Plaut  report  noted  that  there  are  two 
types  of  refugees  attempting  to  live  in 
Canada— those  who  apply  abroad  through 
Canadian  embassies,  and  those  who 
come  here  as  visitors  or  students,  or  ar- 
rive illegally,  and  apply  for  status  once 
inside  the  country.  According  to  Plaut,  the 
system  serving  the  latter  group,  the 
inland  refugee  claimants,  has  several  seri- 
ous flaws. 

Plaut  observed  it  takes  two  to  five 
years  for  inland  claimants  to  get  a  final 
decision  on  their  applications.  He  described 
this  delay  as  "intolerable."  The  report 
proposed  a  number  of  sweeping  reforms, 
including  a  controversial  recommenda- 
tion that  all  inland  claimants  be  eligible 
for  welfare  benefits  during  the  waiting 
period.  Flora  MacDonald,  then  Minister  of 
Employment  and  Immigration,  promised 
legislation  to  overhaul  the  system. 

•By  early  1986.  the  inland  refugee  back- 
log had  grown  to  an  alarming  number- 
more  than  21,000  people— and  the  gov- 
ernment decided  that  urgent  action  was 
required  to  speed  up  the  process.  In  May 
it  was  announced  that  a  majority  of 
inland  refugee  claimants  would  be  granted 
landed-immigrant  status,  whether  or 
not  they  were  genuine  refugees.  The  gov- 
ernment carefully  avoided  using  the 
term  "amnesty,"  and  instead  described 
this  unusual  temporary  policy  as  a  "spe- 
cial" administrative  clearance!' 

The  announcement  was  followed  by 
sharp  criticism  from  organizations  pro- 
viding refugee  assistance.  Walter  McLean, 
then  Minister  of  State  for  Immigration, 
had  previously  said  that  Canada  could  not 
be  seen  to  rewai'd  "queue-jumpers"  while 
thousands  wait  abroad  to  immigrate  le- 
gally. To  many  observers,  the  adminis- 
trative clearance  seems  to  have  done  exacUy 
that. 

•  in  July  1986,  the  government  announced 
that  visitors  from  Portugal  would  require 
visas  to  travel  to  Canada.  The  move  came 
in  response  to  an  increasing  number  of 
Portuguese  refugee  claimants  of  dubious 
legitimacy.  They  claimed  to  be  perse- 
cuted members  of  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses 
in  Portugal. 

Lucie  De  Blois  is  an  information  offi- 
cer with  the  Department  of  Employment 
and  Immigration.  She  says  there  is  wide- 
spread agreement,  both  in  the  Portu- 
guese-Canadian community  and  in  the 
Portuguese  government,  that  "these  are 
bogus  claims!'  The  Jehovah's  Witnesses 
are  not  a  persecuted  group  in  Portugal. 
De  Blois  says  it  is  clear  that  these  claim- 
ants are  attempting  "to  take  advantage 
of  Canada's  refugee  determination  process!' 

The  Tory  government  had  dragged  its 
feet  for  months  before  finally  imposing 
the  visa  restrictions,  fearful  of  the  poten- 
tial political  repercussions  from  ethnic 
voters. 

Predictably,  Portuguese-Canadians  were 
outraged.  They  claimed  that  all  Portu- 
guese visitors  were  being  made  to  suffer 
for  the  dishonesty  of  a  few.  Liberal  MP 
and  immigration  critic  Sergio  Marchi  de- 


scribed the  move  as  a  "completely  mis- 
guided and  inapropriateiy  harsh  measure!' 

•This  past  August,  155  Sri  Lankans  were 
discovered  in  lifeboats  off  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  They  were  Tamils,  a  per- 
secuted religious  minority  in  Sri  Lanka, 
who  claimed  they  had  come  all  the  way 
from  India  to  seek  refuge  in  Canada. 

When  it  was  later  learned  that  they 
had  lied,  and  that  they  had  been  pre- 
viously living  in  West  Germany,  many 
Canadians  reacted  with  anger.  It  was 
suggested  that  Canada  was  a  "soft  touch" 
for  immigrants  who  were  taking  advan- 
tage of  our  generosity.  Many  wanted  the 
Tamils  deported,  but  the  government 
accepted  them,  insisting  that  155  new 
Canadians  were  not  likely  to  jeopardize 
either  our  sovereignty  or  our  immigration 
system.  Prime  Minister  Muironey  said 
at  the  time,  "if  we  err.  .  .  we  will  always 
err  on  the  side  of  compassion!' 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  not  all 
Canadians  share  this  compassion- 
ate attitude  towards  refugees.  The 
xenophobic  reaction  to  the  Tamil  incident 
reached  levels  not  seen  in  Canada  for  years. 
Newspapers  were  deluged  with  letters 
condemning  the  government's  decision  to 
accept  the  Tamils. 

One  angry  writer  to  the  Ottawa  Citizen 
described  the  incident  as  a  "blatant 
misuse  of  Canada's  generosity."  Another 
insisted  there  was  only  one  solution  to 
the  problem:  "Ship  them  back  now,  before 
the  onslaught  begins!" 

A  Tory  MP,  Robert  Homer  of  Missis- 
sauga  North,  broke  with  his  party's 
position,  calling  the  government's  decision 
"regrettable  public  policy!'  Speaking  on 
behalf  of  his  constituents,  Horner  said, 
"We  resent  claims  for  help  based  on 
deceit!'  He  said  his  constituency  office 
had  received  more  than  150  calls  reacting 
negatively  to  the  Tamils  in  two  days. 
"People  are  really  upset,"  said  Homer. 
Another  Conservative  backbencher,  Don 
Blenkam,  described  Canada's  immigra- 
tion laws  as  the  "laughing  stock  of  the 
world!' 

Many  Canadians  thought  the  Tamils 
should  be  sent  back  to  West  Germany. 
It  was  noted  that  the  Germans  had  been 
out  of  the  persecution  business  for  dec- 
ades. But  the  Tamils'  situation  in  West 
Germany  was  only  marginally  better 
than  in  Sri  Lanka. 

The  Tamils  who  fled  to  Canada  had 
been  living  like  cattle  in  a  dilapidated 
hotel  in  West  Germany.  Often  as  many  as 
five  people  were  crammed  into  tiny 
rooms  intended  for  one  occupant.  Rabbi 
Plaut  has  noted;  "People  in  fear  of  their 
lives  will  do  anything  to  avoid  being  shipped 
back.  True  refugees  are  not  like  other 
immigrants  who  can  patiently  stand  in 
line  and  await  their  visa.  They  are  on 
the  mn!' 

An  increasing  number  of  refugees,  in- 
cluding thousands  of  Tamils,  have  sought 
asylum  in  West  Germany,  and  in  many 
cases,  they  have  not  been  warmly  wel- 
comed. Tamils  have  been  attacked  on  the 
streets  and  their  camps  have  been  fire- 
bombed  by  extremist  groups. 

Several  European  countries  have  re- 
cently experienced  serious  outbursts  of 


racism,  as  the  native  population  often 
perceives  immigrants  as  contributing  to 
unemployment,  and  as  terrorists  bringing 
foreign  political  and  religious  conflicts 
to  European  soil. 

Some  European  politicians  have  made 
inflammatory  statements  against  immi- 
grants. Public  support  for  these  sentiments 
was  clearly  demonstrated  in  French 
pariiamentary  elections  in  March  when 
the  right-wing  National  Front  party, 
with  its  appeal  to  racist  instincts,  received 
nearly  ten  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

Some  Canadian  refugee  groups  are 
afraid  that  xenophobic  attitudes  towards 
immigrants,  now  widespread  in  Europe, 
may  be  on  the  rise  in  Canada. 

Kathleen  Ptolemy  of  Toronto  is  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Standing  Confer- 
ence of  Canadian  Organizations  Concemed 
for  Refugees.  Ptolemy  says  there  is  "no 
doubt"  that  the  govemment's  failure  to 
adopt  fair  and  expeditious  refugee  poli- 
cies "has  facilitated  a  public  backlash!' 

In  this  sense,  the  Canadian  government 
must  take  part  of  the  blame  for  increased 
public  resentment  towards  refugees.  Abuses 
of  the  system  are  directly  related  to 
administrative  problems  the  government 
has  failed  to  resolve.  Such  abuses,  fre- 
quently reported  in  the  media,  do  little  to 
promote  public  support  for  refugees. 

The  slowness  of  the  refugee  determi- 
nation process  actually  encourages  the 
queue-jumpers,  who  may  be  simply  seek- 
ing economic  gain,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  system  and  try  their  luck  in  Canada. 
Often,  it  seems,  dishonesty  pays. 

At  the  very  least,  phoney  refugee  claim 
ants  know  they  will  have  several  years 
to  live  and  work  in  Canada  while  their 
status  is  being  reviewed.  Immigration 
officials  have  estimated  that  as  many  as 
65  to  75  per  cent  of  refugee  applica- 
tions prove  to  be  frivolous  or  unfounded. 
Meanwhile,  legitimate  refugees  suffer 
because  of  the  delays  and  public  re- 
sentment. 

One  thing  seems  certain;  no  one  is 
particularly  happy  with  recendy  proposed 
government  reforms.  In  May  of  this  year, 
Walter  McLean  proposed  several  admini- 
strative reforms  in  the  refugee  determina- 
tion process.  He  said  he  had  consulted 
widely  with  refugee  aid  groups,  churches, 
ethnic  organizations,  and  immigration 
lawyers.  Yet  only  a  few  days  later,  these 
same  groups  bitterly  denounced  his 
proposals. 

After  months  of  controversy  and  end- 
less debate,  Canada's  refugee  system 
remains  in  turmoil,  and  the  government 
doesn't  seem  to  know  what  to  do  next. 
Without  the  support  of  groups  sympathetic 
to  refugees,  the  government  may  well 
have  a  hard  time  convincing  the  general 
public  of  the  fairness  of  its  policies. 

And  as  the  UNHCR  noted  in  1984,  the 
ability  of  states  to  respond  positively  to 
refugees  "depends  very  largely  on  a  favor- 
able climate  of  public  opinion!' 

Canada  should  be  proud  of  its  record 
on  refugees.  At  the  same  time  we  should 
realize  there  are  serious  problems  with  the 
system.  We  should  also  remember  that 
the  refugees  we  accept  represent  only  a 
tiny  percentage  of  the  people  in  the 
world  who  are  fleeing  war  and  oppression. 


The  UNHCR  estimates  there  are  cur- 
rently 16  million  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  in  the  world,  and  the  situation 
isn't  likely  to  improve. 

When  Canadians  saw  Sauve  accept  the 
Nansen  Medal  last  week,  many  undoubt- 
edly congratulated  themselves  for  their 
country's  collective  generosity. 

But  while  we  bask  in  the  glory  of 
international  recognition,  it  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  remember  Rabbi  Plaut's  ob- 
servation that  the  number  of  refugees 
we  are  asked  to  admit  is  very  small 
"when  compared  to  the  vastness  of  our 
land,  the  wealth  of  its  resources,  and 
the  peaceful .  . .  conditions  which  are 
Canada's!'  □ 
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Crazy  Joe,  the  notorious  prankster,  has  taken  your  sixpack  of  Canadian  and 
hidden  the  bottles  all  over  the  campus -one  In  each  room.  To  make  things 
even  more  difficult,  he's  locked  every  room  and  hidden  the  key 

Naturally,  you  want  your  beer  back.  To  enter  a  locked  room,  you  need  the 
right  key;  L  for  Library,  LH  for  Lecture  Hall,  and  so  on.  You  can  carry  as  many 
keys  as  you  like,  and  you  can  retrace  your  steps.  At  the  very  end,  you  want  to 
meet  Crazy  )oe  face  to  face  so  that  you  can  tell  him  where  to  put  the  empties 

hnd  the  quickest  way  to  recover  all  your  Canadians  and  get  to  Crazy  Joe 
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Raven's  offense:  good  marks  overall 


by  Fred  Rinne 

and  Grant  Campbell 

Although  classes  were  let  out  somewhat 
prematurely  at  the  Carleton  school  of  foot- 
ball, the  final  marks  for  most  of  its  students 
were  quite  good. 

In  fact,  the  class  of-1986  probably  had 
one  of  the  highest  overall  averages  in  the  37 
years  the  school  has  been  operating. 

Here's  a  look  at  the  marks  for  the  offen- 
sive class: 

QUARTERBACK- Steve  Fretwell-For  a 
first  year  pivot,  who  was  redshirted  last 
year,  Fretwell  did  a  fine  job  of  running  the 
Raven  offense,  helping  the  team  to  their 
first  divisional  title.  He  was  rated  one  of  the 
top  six  quarterbacks  in  a  variety  of  catego- 
ries in  Canada  throughout  the  year.  A 
concusssion  suffered  in  the  Ottawa  playoff 
game  hurt  his  play  in  the  final  against 
Bishop's.  Grade:  B-plus. 

Don  Gerry  — He  came  in  and  performed 
when  needed.  He  showed  poise  and  a  good 
passing  arm  but  needs  a  little  more  experi 
ence  in  the  starting  role  to  improve  his 
mark.  Grade:  B. 

Cam  Collins— Cam  missed  most  of  the 
semester  because  of  a  knee  injury  incurred 
just  before  the  start  of  school.  He  had 
trouble  adjusting  to  his  new  classmates 
once  he  was  back  on  his  feet  but  showed  his 
worth  in  the  last  game  of  the  year.  The 
five-year  veteran  deserves  a  graduation. 
Grade:  B. 

RUNNING  BACKS-Mark  Brown-The 
valedictorian  of  the  class.  The  most  valua- 
ble player  in  the  league,  one  of  the  quickest 
and  most  exciting  players.  Brown  deserves 
every  acolade  that  is  bestowed  on  him. 
Grade:  A-plus. 

Mark  Skidmore-A  blocking  specialist. 
Skidmore  ran  for  those  tough  yards  up  the 
middle  and  complemented  Brown  very  well. 
His  blocking  on  the  option  made  it  one  of 
the  best  plays  in  the  Raven  offense.  Grade: 
A. 

Clark  Oliver- A  great  return  for  the 
much-troubled  tailback.  He  was  a  danger- 
ous kick-retumer  and  was  cured  of  his 
classroom  problem  of  fumbling  the  football. 
He  was  healthy,  too.  Grade:  B. 

RECEIVERS-Joe  Bamabe-Another  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Raven  passing  attack,  he 
was  also  a  prize  pupil.  He  rarely  dropped 
the  ball  and  seemed  to  always  make  the 
clutch  grab.  He  should  have  a  chance  to 
continue  his  education  in  the  professional 
classrooms.  Grade:  A. 

Andrew  Murray— A  new  addition  to  the 
class,  Murray  was  rarely  used  and  often 
forgotten.  He  found  himself  in  single  cover- 
age most  of  the  year  and  took  full  advantage 
of  that  when  the  ball  came  his  way.  Grade: 
B. 

Leo  Benvenutti-A  good  inside  player 
who  performs  consistently  well  in  the  class- 
room. He  can  do  a  variety  of  things  such  as 
catching  the  short  pass  inside  to  blocking 
on  the  end-around.  Also  a  good  special- 
teams  player.  Grade:  B-plus. 

Mark  Wilson -The  quietest  person  in 
the  class.  He  did  a  lot  of  blocking  on  both 
the  run  and  the  pass.  Grade:  B-minus. 

OFFENSIVE  LINE-Kerry  McKowell-The 
keystone  of  the  offensive  line.  He  rarely 
made  a  bad  snap  and  was  a  main  reason 
why  Brown  maintained  his  honors  average. 
Grade:  A-minus. 

Joe  MacDonald- Another  older  mem- 
ber of  the  class  who  provided  good  blocking 
and  leadership  on  the  field.  Grade:  A-minus. 

Kevin  McKerrow-The  honor  student 
on  the  line.  He  made  the  conference  all-star 
team  because  of  his  blocking  skill.  He  rarely 


Tlie  mariu  vrtrt  all  impressive 
for  the  Raven  oiTeiise  this  year. 


missed  his  assignments  and  was  often  seen 
downfield  clearing  a  path.  Grade:  A. 

Angus  Donnelly— A  much  better  defen- 
sive player,  Donnelly  had  to  get  used  a  a 
different  classroom  this  year  as  he  moved  to 
the  offense.  Once  he  got  used  to  his  new 
surroundings,  he  performed  well.  Grade: 
B-plus. 

Ron  Wilson— His  blocks  on  the  outside 
sprung  Brown  for  several  of  his  big  gains. 
Grade:  A-minus. 

PUNTING-Jeff  Monis-An  consistently 
excellent  booter,  Morris,  who's  been  in  the 


class  for  five  years  like  Collins,  had  a  punt- 
ing average  of  over  40  yards  again  this 
semester.  He  helped  the  Ravens  get  good 
field  position  or  else  kept  them  out  of  trou- 
ble. Grade:  B-plus. 

PLACEKICKING-Morris-Despite  the 
much-documented  problems  with  his  confi- 
dence, Morris  enjoyed  one  of  his  better 
years.  He  could  hit  the  long  ones  but  had 
some  problems  late  in  the  game.  Grade: 
B-minus. 

John  Detorre— The  understudy  did  a 
good  job  of  hitting  the  ones  from  close 


range.  He  was  very  consistent  from  inside 
the  35.  Grade:  B-plus. 
OVERALL— The  offense  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country,  let  alone  the  conference. 
The  team  consistently  put  the  points  on  the 
board  whether  it  was  Brown  busting  one  or 
Fretwell  finding  Dawley  downfield.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  very  astute  class  defeated  them 
in  the  final  exam ,  but  otherwise  it  was  a  fine 
year  for  the  Raven  offense.  Grade:  B-plus. 

Next  week.  The  Charlatan  takes  a  look 
at  the  Raven  defence  and  analyzes  its 


It's  the  two  best  teams  in  Vanier  Cup 


by  Fred  Rinne 

Canadian  college  football  fans,  Carleton 
students  aside,  couldn't  ask  for  a  better 
match-up. 

Since  early  September,  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  Thunderbirds  and  the 
Western  Mustangs  were  ranked  number 
one  and  two  in  the  country. 

Both  teams  stormed  through  their  re- 
spective conferences  and  the  playoffs  and 
this  weekend  they  will  square  off  in  the 
Vanier  Cup.  The  true  national  champion- 
ship game  will  be  played  this  Saturday  in 
Toronto's  Varsity  Stadium. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  where  there  is 
usually  an  argument  among  a  half-dozen 
schools  about  who  is  number  one  (after  all 
the  bowl  games  are  finished),  there  will  be 
no  argument  in  Toronto  this  weekend. 

This  matchup  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  in  years.  The  past  few  finals  have  been 
blowouts,  including  last  year's  when  Cal- 
gary easily  defeated  the  Mustangs  in  the 
mud. 

There  isn't  much  chance  of  a  blowout 
this  year.  The  two  semi-final  games  were 
close,  which  gives  an  indication  of  the  par- 
ity developing  in  the  Canadian  college  game. 

The  once  big  and  bad  western  Canada 
schools  have  continued  to  maintain  their 
skill  level  while  their  weak  sisters  in  the 
0-QIFC  and  further  east  have  risen  to  prom- 
inence. .  , ,  .  • 

The  Ontario  Universities  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation (OUAA)  seem  to  send  a  team  to  the 
Vanier  Cup  each  year  but  always  manage  to 
find  some  new  and  creative  way  to  blow  it. 
The  Cup  has  stayed  in  the  west  for  the  last 
few  years  and  if  UBC  has  anything  to  say, 
it's  going  back  that  way  again  this_year_ 


UBC  will  arrive  in  Toronto  this  weekend 
with  an  undefeated  record,  but  the  road  to 
the  Vanier  Cup  wasn't  entirely  smooth.  In 
fact,  it  almost  stopped  last  weekend  when 
the  Thunderbirds  met  the  Bishop's  Gaiters 
at  the  Central  Bowl  in  Lennoxville,  Quebec. 

The  Gaiters  put  up  a  fight,  certainly 
more  than  most  expected,  and  came  within 
a  yard  of  sending  the  game  into  overtime. 
They  lost  32-30  when  a  third-down  gamble 
came  up  just  short. 

Western,  also  sporting  a  perfect  record, 
beat  a  tough  Acadian  team  in  Halifax.  Their 
victory  was  a  little  easier  than  UBC's,  but 
not  much. 

Certainly  the  upcoming  game  has  all  the 
makings  of  a  classic.  But  the  tradition  has 
been  for  one  team  to  continue  to  shine  while 
the  other  team  struggles.  Last  year.  West- 
em  struggled. 

The  Mustangs  definitely  have  the  edge 
on  offense  with  all-Canadian  quarterback 
and  Hec  Creighton  (MVP)  nominee  Blake 
Marshall  at  fullback.  This  year  the  tandem 
ripped  apart  good  defences  that  sometimes 
approached  record  proportions. 

Defensively,  the  Mustangs  are  solid  and 
shouldn't  be  victimized  by  the  long  pass. 
However,  the  offense,  if  it  continues  to  stay 
in  overdrive,  will  be  the  determining  factor 
for  the  London  university. 

UBC  will  put  its  offensive  hopes  in  the 
hands  of  fullback  Terry  Cochrane,  the  man 
who  walked  away  with  MVP  honors  after 
scoring  three  touchdowns  in  the  win  over 
Bishop's.  In  the  air,  the  Thunderbirds  will 
try  to  go  to  wide  receiver  Tom  Munro. 

UBC's  defensive  unit  is  comparable  to 
Western's  but  perhaps  the  ace-in-the-hole 
for  the  Central  Bowl  winners  is  their  mas- 
sive offensive  line.  The  line's  ability  to 
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block  for  the  pass  and  open  up  holes  for  the 
running  backs  has  not  been  a  problem  this 
year. 

The  Mustang  defence  will  have  a  tough 
time  stopping  them  and  will  have  to  come 
up  with  their  best  effort  if  they  hope  to  shut 
down  the  run. 

If  you  believe  in  the  intangibles.  West 
em  is  the  home  team,  being  only  an  hour 
from  Toronto.  They  will  pack  the  stadium 
and  definitely  be  making  noise. 

If  you're  a  betting  person,  you'd  be 
advised  not  to.  It's  a  pick-em  game  and 
unlike  recent  years,  should  be  a  close  one  if 
both  teams  play  up  to  their  potential.  □ 
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The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus 
Room  508,  Unicentre 

your  campus  placement  service 


1^ 


ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITING 


For  informalion  about  the  type  of  posi- 
lions  available,  how  to  apply  and  where 
to  find  more  about  the  companies  please 
make  sure  lo  read  the  "CEC  Weekly 
Bulletin"  published  every  Monday  and 
posted  in  the  CEC-OC  and  across  Cam- 
pus. 

Here  is  a  list  of  upcoming  application 
deadlines  for  recruiting  employers... 

•  November  28,  12  noon  ■-  Motorola 
Canada  Ltd.  Engineering  --  electrical, 
Commerce  --  Marketing  and  Sales 
oriented  graduating  students. 

•  December  12,  12  noon  ■■  Bank  of 
Canada.  Economics. 

DIRECT  SIGN-UP 

To  arrange  an  interview  with  the 
employers  mentioned  below  it  is 
necessary  to  visit  the  C.E.C.  on  campus 
and  sign  your  name  beside  a  particular 
time  slot  on  the  employer's  interview 
schedule.  At  the  time  of  sign-up  a  com- 
pleted U.C.P.A.  form  must  be  submit- 
ted, 

ON  CAMPUS  DATE: 

•  November  24  &  25  --  London  Life 
Insurance  Co.  Commerce:  all 
specialties,  Arts  (Pass  &  Honours],  Social 


Sciences  [Pass  &  Honours),  Science  (all 
specialties). 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

•  November  28  --  Transport  Canada 
Canadian  Coasl  Guard  Inshore 
Rescue  Program.  All  disciplines. 

•  November  28,  12  noon  --  Bell 
Canada  Ontario  Region:  Engineering, 
computer  science,  commerce, 

•  December  12  --  12  noon  -  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada  Ltd.  Chalk  River 
Nuclear  Laboratories:  engineering  and 
pure  and  applied  science. 

•  January  6,  1987,  12  noon  -  The 
Old  Fort  Henry  Guard:  open  to  first 
year  university  sludent  with  musical 
ability  compatible  with  woodwind  (fife) 
and  percussion  (snare  drum),  physically 
fit  and  capable  of  undertaking  rigorous 
training,  good  communication  skills, 
good  academic  record.  Non-musicians 
must  meet  a  minimum  height  restriction 
of  6'0 

•  March  15  -  Department  of  Na- 
tional Defence:  All  sciences,  computer 
science  and  maths,  engineering,  interna- 
tional relations,  military  history  and 
operational  research,  political  science, 
psychology,  sociology  and  statistics. 

•  January  16,  1987  or  March  6, 
1987:  Canada  World  Youth.  Open  to 
students  between  the  ages  of  17  and  20. 


January  16,  1987  is  the  application 
deadline  for  programmes  starting  in  June 
and  July;  March  6,  1987  for  those  star- 
ting in  August  and  September. 
•  Painting  and  Home  Care.  We  have 
a  number  of  painting  and  home 
maintenance  type  firms  who  wish  to 
recruit  students  for  summer  work.  Ap- 
plications are  available  at  the  Centre  for 
the  following: 
College  Pro  Painters 
Triple  "A"  Sludent  Painters 
Paint  Brushers  Inc. 
Sludent  Sprinkler  Services  Ltd. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  graduates  looking  for  permanent  full 
time  employment  and  undergraduates 
looking  for  part  time  employment.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  positions  available; 
for  others  be  sure  to  come  in  and  check 
our  boards  regularly. 

PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Research  Analyst:  Degree  in 
economics,  business,  science,  en- 
vironmental studies  or  related  discipline. 
Ability  to  prepare  reports,  analytical 
skills,  some  experience  in  researching 
data.  Refer  to  Order  No.  N-37. 

•  Professional  Educational  Sales: 
Open  to  all  disciplines.  Individual  must 


be  highly  motivated  and  be  able  to 
demonstrate  superior  telephone  com- 
munication skills.  To  sell  educational 
programs  to  high  tech  companies.  Refer 
to  Order  No.  N-39. 

•  Computer  Programmer.  Degree  in 
computer  science  or  commerce:  info 
systems.  $21,200  a  year.  Refer  to  Order 
No.  N-42. 

•  Computer  Programmer.  Open  to 
computer  science  and  systems  engineer- 
ing grads.  $25,000  to  $30,000  a  year. 
Refer  to  Order  No.  N-43. 

PART  TIME  OPPORTUNITIES 

Bartender:  To  work  on  campus  Mon- 
day to  Friday  from  4pm  to  8pm  and 
sometimes  as  late  as  2am.  Hours  can  be 
split  between  2  students.  $6  an  hour. 
Refer  to  Order  No.  36. 

Traffic  Surveyor:  Numerous  positions 
available  to  count  traffic.  $5  an  hour  or 
more.  Negotiable.  Refer  to  Order  No.  34. 

Assembler  Programmer:  Some  ex- 
perience with  hardware  in  particular 
Motorola  68000  Assembler.  To  work 
Monday  to  Friday  8- 12am  or  afternoons 
1pm  to  5pm.  Or  on  a  full  time  basis  for 
a  couple  of  months  -  $8  per  hour.  Refer 
to  Order  No.  N-38. 


Visit  the  C.E.CO.C.  Monday  to  Friday  8am-4pm 

for  employment  information  and  assistance 
Space  for  this  advertisement  provided  courtesy  of  CUSA 
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JOB 


OPPORTUNITY 

For  the  economic  and  politically  motivated. 

Chairperson  and  secretary  positions  are  open  for  the 
Clubs  Commission  and  Societies'  Board,  for  the 
rha!rnorc«„o    w    .      1 987  acadcmic  tcrm . 

Chairperson  (2  positions)  Secretary  (2  positions) 

•  to  chair  all  meetings  ^%  -  ■  - 

<§> 


•  to  set  the  agenda  and  give 

proper  notice 

•  to  promote  and  develop  the  role  of 

the  respective  Clubs'  /  Societies' 
governing  body 

•  Salary:  $20  per  meeting. 


•  to  take  minutes  of  all  meetings 

•  to  present  minutes  in  typed  format 

•  to  facilitate  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  respective  Clubs'  / 
Societies'  governing  body 

•  Salary:  $35  per  meeting. 


Apphcations  are  available  now  in  the  CUSA  office 

Rm.  401  Unicentre. 
Application  deadline  is  December  4th,  at  4-30  pm 
For  more  information,  contact  Alan  Macdonald  at 

564-4380 


^   
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Ravens  basketball  awed  by  US  tradition 


by  Chris  Johnson 

POTSDAM.  N.Y.-"They  put  their  shorts 
on  one  leg  at  a  time,  just  like  us,"  is  an  old 
cliche  coaches  use  to  psyche-up  their  players 
against  a  seemingly  invincible  opponent. 

But  Raven  baseketball  coach  Paul 
Armstrong  would  have  trouble  using  the 
phrase  to  refer  to  American  college  teams, 
who  showed  in  three  games  last  week  that 
American  teams  generally  run  faster  and 
jump  higher  than  Canadian  clubs,  even  if 
they  dress  the  same. 

The  Ravens  bussed  to  upstate  New 
York  last  Tuesday  (Nov.  11)  and  lost  84-56 
to  defending  U.S.  NCAA  Division  III  champ- 
ions Potsdam  State  Bears  (34-0  last  sea- 
son); lost  to  Clarkson  75-64  and  lost  102-72 
to  St.  Lawrence  Saturday  night  at  the  Ra- 
vens' Nest. 

The  Ravens  now  have  a  2-7  record. 
They  host  the  Carieton  Invitational  tourna- 
ment this  weekend.  Guelph  plays  Ottawa  at 
6pm  Friday  night  and  Carieton  plays  Bish- 
op's at  8pm.  The  winners  and  losers  play 
Saturday  night  at  the  Nest. 

Carieton  is  not  alone  in  losing  by  lop- 
sided scores  to  southern  neighbors.  McGill, 
Windsor,  Toronto  and  other  Canadian  schools 
schedule  games  against  NCAA  Division  1 
schools  like  Virginia  and  Syracuse,  and 
usually  return  across  the  border  wishing 
they  had  stayed  with  hockey. 


"Compared  to  the  U.S.,  basketball  in 
Canada  is  at  the  neophyte  stage,"  said 
Armstrong.  "Whereas  we  go  to  the  hockey 
rink,  they  go  the  gym  or  the  playground. 

"They  have  a  bigger  population  base 
than  us,  and  they've  been  building  their 
basketball  programs  for  a  longer  time  than 
us,"  he  added. 

"Coaching  in  the  States  is  much  better  at 
an  early  age.  They  are  alt  fundamentally 
sound  players,  it's  been  ingrained  in  them 
from  an  early  age.  Our  guys  can't  execute 
as  quickly.  American  kids  have  been  ex- 
posed to  better  competition.  Their  basket- 
ball system  is  developed  like  our  hockey 
systemi' 

Ironically,  basketball  was  invented  by  a 
Canadian  professor.  Dr.  James  Naismith. 
but  has  become  an  art  form  amid  the  pov- 
eri^  of  U.S.  inner  city  ghettos. 

For  many  urbanities  like  Potsdam  State's 
6'5"  all-conference  forward.  Barry  Stanton, 
"roundball"  is  a  way  of  life. 

Growing  up  in  the  Bronx,  Stanton  could 
always  find  a  competitive  game  at  the  nearby 
playground,  where  top  pro  and  college  players 
gather. 

"Basketball  is  THE  sport  in  the  ghetto," 
he  said.  "The  fellas  play  sun  up  to  sundown, 
then  play  at  night  under  the  lights." 

Raven  forward  Alex  Ovenvijk  said  it's 
often  hard  to  get  enough  players  for  a 
full-court  game  back  home  in  Lindsay,  Ontario. 


Legends  abound  of  players  whose  bas- 
ketball skills  helped  them  get  out  of  the 
ghetto.  Los  Angeles  Lakers  star  point  guard 
Ervin  "Magic"  Johnson  shovelled  snow  from 
the  courts  in  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  to 
play  in  the  winter. 

Said  Armstrong,  "a  kid  who  grew  up  in 
suburban  Toronto  won't  have  the  same  flash 
of  an  American  city  kid!' 

Said  Jerry  Welsh,  coach  at  Potsdam 
State,  "there  aren't  a  lot  of  fields  in  the  inner 
cities,  and  basketball  is  an  inexpensive 
game!'  Welsh  has  over  500  wins  in  his  19 
years  at  the  school  and  has  won  two  national 
titles. 

Excitement  on  the  court  causes  excite- 
ment at  the  ticket  windows.  State  regularly 
packs  their  3.600  capacity  fieldhouse  for 
home  games.  Last  season  as  the  Bears 
headed  to  the  national  titles,  tickets  for 
Saturday  night  home  games  went  on  sale  at 
10am  Tuesday  mornings  and  were  sold  out 
by  noon  the  same  day,  Welsh  said.  The  box 
office  turned  down  nearly  6,000  ticket  re- 
quests for  some  home  games. 

Still,  this  is  small  in  comparison  to  the 
"Hoosier  Hysteria"  that  engulfs  Indiana 
during  the  state's  high  school  championships. 

"Basketball  is  a  major  part  of  their  cul- 
ture in  the  U.S."  said  Armstrong. 

"For  example,  Potsdam  State  has  an  $8 
million  athletic  complex.  Cheerieaders  make 
human  pyramids  during  time-outs.  Fans 


throw  toilet  paper  from  the  stands  after 
their  team's  first  basket. 

"All  the  students  go  to  the  games,"  said 
Karie  Livingston,  a  junior  pyschology  ma- 
jor at  State.  "It's  a  big  social  event."  Campus 
radio  station  WRPS  broadcasts  every  game. 

Not  only  is  it  a  party  for  the  students  but 
an  equal  number  of  non-students  join  the 
booster  club  for  a  $35  season-ticket.  "It's  a 
community  social  event,"  said  Gary  Bartow, 
58,  a  regular  at  Maxcy  Hall,  home  of  the 
Bears. 

Consequently,  star  players  become  big 
men  on  campus.  "People  say  hi  to  us  all  the 
time."  said  Stanton.  "Everybody  is  friendly, 
especially  after  we  win  the  championship!' 

When  asked  if  Canadian  baskettiall  players 
get  similar  notoriety,  Overwijk  laughed. 
"How  many  people  know  that  1  play  basket- 
ball? My  friends,  that's  about  it!' 

Though  Welsh  said  Canadian  basket- 
ball is  getting  better,  Overwijk  said  the 
Canadian  game  won't  catch  up  to  the  U.S.  if 
our  schools  won't  allow  full  athletic  scholar- 
ships as  in  the  U.S. 

"The  top  Canadian  high  school  players 
go  to  the  States  on  scholarships,  while  the 
second-rate  players  stay  here!' 

Ironically,  Canada's  more  generous  wel- 
fare policies  compared  to  the  U.S.  help 
cause  our  basketball  inferiority  — we  aren't 
poor  enough  to  develop  our  own  "inner  city" 
game.  □ 


Returning  back  into  the  swim  of  things 


by  Tom  Anzai 

After  a  successful  varsity  debut  last 
year  in  which  five  Carieton  swimmers  com- 
peted in  the  CIAU  swimming  champion- 
ships, the  swim  team  is  once  again  churning 
for  prominence  in  the  pool. 

Last  weekend  the  team  teavelled  to  McGill 
for  a  two-day  invitational  meet  and  placed  a 
respectable  fourth  out  of  10  universities. 

"It  was  a  very  successful  meet,"  said 
coach  Duane  Jones.  "Our  experienced 
swimmers  performed  well  and  won  some 
gutsy  races,  and  our  newcomers  proved 
their  worth  to  the  team  with  spirited 
swimming!' 

"It  was  a  rewarding  indicator  this  early 
in  the  season,"  said  assistant  coach  Betty 
Klassen.  "This  meet  was  another  incentive 
for  more  practising  and  more  polishing." 

Second-year  student  Steven  Oliva  led 
the  co-ed  team  with  first  place  finishes  in 
the  50-  and  100-yard  freestyle  events,  which 
qualified  him  for  the  1987  CIAU  champion- 
ships at  Dalhousie  University  this  March. 
Using  his  6'3"  frame,  OHva  powered  his 
way  to  a  21.89  timing  in  the  50,  a  tenth  of 
second  under  the  qualifying  time  of  21.99. 

Two  hours  later,  Oliva  struck  gold  again 
in  the  100  with  a  time  of  48.05  seconds. 

"I  was  pleased,  especially  in  the  100," 
said  Oliva,  who  placed  seventh  in  the  event 
at  the  national  championship  last  year.  "I 
wanted  to  take  it  out  within  seven  tenths  of 
my  best  50  and  finish  hard.  That's  some- 
thing we've  worked  on  in  practice." 

Teammate  Chris  Pilon  kept  pace  as  he 
won  the  100-metre  breast  stroke  in  1:02.9 
and  swam  a  tactfully  sound  2:19.8  in  the 
200-metre  breast  stroke  as  he  came  from 
behind  in  the  last  50  to  outstretch  the 
competition. 

Jim  Tunney  finished  fliird  in  the  100-metre 
freestyle  and  the  100-metre  butterfly  and 
Kana  Klassen  was  fourth  in  the  200-metre 
individual  medley. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Carieton  lost  to  visiting 
McMaster  148-82  (total  points)  in  a  dual 
meet.  Twenty-five  Carieton  swimmers  chal- 
lenged 33  McMaster  athletes  in  a  24-event 
schedule. 


A  maximum  of  three  swimmers  from 
each  university  was  allowed  to  compete  in 
each  event,  with  points  allocated  to  the  top 
finishers. 

"McMaster  is  ranked  in  the  top  six  in 
Canada  and  is  strong  in  both  the  men's  and 
women's  divisions,"  said  co-captain  Bruce 
Webster.  "They  are  definitely  one  of  the 
strongest  teams  we'll  face  in  the  dual  meet 
circuit  this  year!' 

For  the  Robins,  veteran  Allison  Carroll 
stroked  to  easy  victories  in  the  100-,  200-, 
and  400-metre  freestyle  events.  Klassen 
won  in  similar  fashion  in  the  200-metre 
butterfly  and  400-metre  individual  medley. 

The  men  faced  equally  formidable  com- 
petition with  last  year's  OUAA  runner-up 
Marauders.  Oliva  and  Tunney  finished  1-2 
in  the  100-metre  fi-eestyle  while  Tunney 


ClirB  fflai  suiys  past  hii  Brock  apfoxm  to  apture  tht  men's  MO  brem  snia  it  tix  McGill  swim  meet. 


captured  the  100-metre  butterfly.  Promis- 
ing rookie  Paul  Rimek  took  honors  in  the 
200-metTe  individual  medley 


The  team's  next  competition  is  against 
Queen's  and  Trent  at  the  Carieton  pool 
November  28.  □ 


Waterpolo  Ravens  in  playoffs  quality 


by  Melany  Hallam 

The  waterpolo  Ravens  have  advanced 
to  provincial  championships  this  weekend 
here  at  Carieton  by  virtue  of  a  tie-breaking 
system. 

At  the  end  of  the  regular  season,  the 
Ravens  were  tied  with  Queen's  in  the  stand- 
ings and  a  'points  for  and  against'  tiebreaking 
system  was  used.  The  Ravens  advanced 
while  the  Golden  Gaels  were  eliminated. 

McMaster,  Toronto  and  Ottawa  are  the 
other  teams  in  the  OUAA  finals. 

The  Ravens  nearly  missed  the  playoffs 
because  of  an  11-11  tie  with  Queen's  and  an 
11-9  loss  to  Royal  Military  College  in  a 
tournament  here  Nov  15. 

In  the  Queen's  game,  veteran  Paul 
Tymchuk  said  Queen's  kept  three  starters 
out  of  the  game  until  late  in  the  match, 
which  helped  the  Ravens  build  a  5-1  lead. 

"We  were  putting  in  our  seconds  at  that 
point  because  we  felt  very  confident,"  he 
said. 

When  the  Queen's  starters  entered  the 
game  they  stormed  back  to  tie  the  game  at 


The  watetpolo  Ravens  will  ptay  in  die  provincial  fimls. 

seven  and  then  jumped  into  an  11-9  lead 
with  two  goals.  But  two  lalp  goals  by  Tymchuk 
and  Steve  Baird  salvaged  the  tie  for  the 
Ravens  and  sent  them  to  the  playoffs. 

Baird  scored  three  goals  during  the  game 
while  Murray  Knowles,  Peter  Humphrey 


and  Tymchuk  added  two  each 

"It  was  a  really  high  pressure  game," 
said  Tymchuk.  "Whoever  won  that  game 
would  advance  to  the  finals!' 

But  Carieton  still  had  to  score  enough 
goals  in  the  RMC  game  to  qualify  for  the 
OUAA  playoffs.  After  they  fell  behind  2-1, 
the  drama  of  the  weekend  occurred. 

Baird,  a  centre,  got  into  a  dispute  with 
an  RMC  player  and  was  ejected.  He  also 
won't  be  able  to  play  in  the  first  playoff 
games. 

That  meant  the  Ravens  had  to  play  the 
rest  of  the  game  a  man  short. 

The  Ravens  fied  the  game  at  six  and 
then  at  nine  before  eventually  losing. 

Losing  Baird  is  definitely  going  to  hurt 
the  Ravens  chances  in  their  continued  playoff 
battle. 

"It's  going  to  be  tough,"  said  Tymchuk, 
who  added  the  team  will  be  working  in 
practice  this  week  with  Humphrey,  the  other 
centre. 

In  an  earlier  game  played  on  Nov  12, 
Ottawa  defeated  the  Ravens  9-6  in  their 
home  pool  D 
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A  CAREER  IN  COMPUTING? 


Thinking  about  your  future?  Making  new  plans? 
maybe  we  could  be  part  of  them. 

If  a  career  in  COMPUTING  is  In  your  future,  give  us  a  call. 
We  are  starting  special  programs  this  January  that  will 
allow  you  to  complete  a  3  year  diploma  program  in  only 
2.5  years.  By  starting  in  January  87,  you  could  save  an 
entire  year.  Why  wait  until  September  when  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  start  your  new  career  in  January, 
maybe  the  future  Is  nearer  than  you  think. 

For  more  information,  please  call 

Guy  Morazain 

Computer  Studies  Department 

Rideau  Campus 
598-3322 


UNE  CARRIERE  EN  ORDINATIQUE? 


Faites-vous  des  plans  pour  I'avenir?  Le  college 
Algonquin  peut  vous  aider. 

Telephonez-nous,  si  vous  desirez  poursuivre  une 
carrlere  en  ordinatique.  Des  programmes  speclaux 
debuteront  en  janvler  1987.  Ces  programmes  vous 
permettront  de  completer  un  diplome  en 
technologle  des  ordlnateurs  en  2  1  /2  au  lieu  de  3  ans. 

Pourquol  attendre  jusqu'en  septembre  87  lorsque 
I'occasion  de  debuter  votre  nouvelle  carrl6re  se  presente 
en  janvler.  L'avenir  est  a  votre  porte! 

Pourde  plus  amples  renseignements  sur  le 
programme  Technologle  des  ordlnateurs, 

Guy  Morazain 
Departement  d'ordinatlque 

Campus  Rideau 
598-3322 


^ANT  'N'  RAVEI^ 


10  pts 


Campbell's  book  of  lists 


by  Grant  Campbell 

Thoughts  while  shaving. .  .Have  you 
ever  wondered  what  is  your  ail-time  favorite 
team  in  any  sport?  Have  you  ever  tried  to 
list  them?  How  about  your  top  100? 

I  tried  the  other  day  and  this  is  what  I 
came  up  with,  even  though  it's  only  a  top  30 
countdown.  It  includes  professsional  and 
college  teams  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

1.  Boston  Celtics.  Love  the  green  shoes, 
the  parkay  court  and  Larry. 

2.  University  of  North  Carolina  (basket- 
ball). Players  like  Jordan,  Worthy,  Perkins 
and  O'Koren,  to  name  a  few,  all  played  their 
college  ball  for  the  nation's  best  coach. 
Dean  Smith,  in  Chapel  Hill. 

3.  Toronto  Blue  Jays.  I  grew  up  with 
these  guys.  I  saw  a  triple  play  and  two 
playoff  victories  in  my  numerous  visits  to 
CNE  stadium. 

4.  Pittsburgh  Pirates.  The  year  of  the 
family  and  the  1979  World  Series  is  one  of 
my  fondest  memories. 

5.  University  of  Michigan  (football).  Love 
the  maize  and  blue. 

6.  Buffalo  Bills.  I  don't  know  why. 

7.  Toronto  Maple  Leafs.  I  kept  this  quiet 
for  many  years. 

8.  Carleton  Ravens.  Sorry. 

9.  Peterborough  Petes.  My  hometown 
lunior  A  team.  Next  to  Kitchener  Rangers, 
they  have  the  most  graduates  in  the  NHL. 

10.  Pittsburgh  Penguins.  I've  loved  this 
team  since  Mario  put  on  number  66. 

The  rest: 

11.  Pittsburgh  Steelers.  I  worship  any 
team  from  Steel  City. 

12.  New  York  Islanders.  Ever  since  Bob 
Nystrom's  winning  goal  in  overtime  of  game 
six  to  win  their  first  Stanley  Cup. 

13.  Syracuse  University  (basketball). 
Too  bad  the  Pearl  is  showing  off  his  magic 
in  New  Jersey  instead  of  sticking  around  for 
his  senior  year. 

14.  Baitimore  Orioles.  My  sports  fan- 


tasy is  to  turn  a  double  play  between  Eddie 
Murray  and  Cal  Ripken. 

15.  New  York  Giants.  Isn't  Lawrence 
Taylor  a  scary  guy? 

16.  New  York  Jets.  I  like  all  the  New 
York  State  professional  football  teams. 

17.  Cincinnati  Reds.  Dave  Parker  was 
resurrected  here. 

18.  San  Francisco  Giants.  Thanks  to 
Chris  Brown,  Will  Clark  and  a  few  other 
youngsters,  baseball  is  reborn  on  the  Bay 

19.  Hartford  Whalers.  The  best  uni- 
forms in  hockey. 

20.  Detroit  Pistons.  I  liked  them  better 
when  Kelly  Tripuka  was  scoring  his  20  a 
game  in  the  Silverdome. 

21.  Toronto  Argonauts.  I'd  like  to  see 
them  win  the  Grey  Cup  again. 

22.  Georgetown  University  (basketball). 
The  best  imitation  of  a  track  team  on  a 
basketball  court.  Reggie  Williams  is  one  of 
the  best  shooters  in  college  ball. 

23.  Edmonton  Eskimos.  I  like  it  when 
the  tundra  on  the  field  at  Commonwealth 
Stadium  is  frozen. 

24.  Montreal  Canadians.  They  have  as- 
sembled one  of  the  best  young  teams  (count 
the  number  of  rookies)  in  the  league. 

25.  Notre  Dame  University  (basketball). 
Digger  Phelps  and  David  Rivers  are  fun  to 
watch. 

26.  Dallas  Mavericks.  Texas  is  quickly 
becoming  known  for  its  basketball,  not  iust 
football. 

27.  Texas  Rangers.  How  could  you  not 
like  the  name  Oddibe  McDowell? 

28.  New  England  Pabiots.  Stanley  Morgan 
and  Irving  Fryer  are  exciting  to  watch, 
especially  when  they  go  deep. 

29.  Washington  Redskins.  Dexter  Manley 
should  get  another  mohawk,  then  they'd 
move  up  in  the  standings. 

30.  Cleveland  Indians.  Two  of  the  most 

talented  young  players  in  all  of  baseball  are 

Cory  Snyder  and  Joe  Carter.  Watch  for  them 
next  year.  q 
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The  Robins  hope  to  turn  around  their  volleyball  season  this  weekend  as  they  host  York,  Toronto  and  R/erson. 


Robins  volleyball  team  awaits 
top  Toronto  teams 


by  Mark  Sajatovich 

Even  though  the  Robins'  volleyball  team 
began  a  new  season  with  a  disappointing 
loss  to  Queen's,  the  team  showed  signs  of 
improvement  that  hopefully  will  lead  to 
wins  in  the  future. 

The  Robins  dropped  their  first  regular 
season  match  Nov.  11  by  scores  of  15-9, 
15-8  and  15-12. 

"We  were  not  satisfied,"  said  head  coach 
Claude  Lapre.  "Our  objective  was  to  take  at 
least  one  set,  but  considering  the  fact  that 
we  had  lost  to  Queen's  by  an  even  greater 
margin  earlier  in  the  year,  tiiis  match  shows 
a  lot  improvement!' 

Next  on  the  agenda  for  the  Robins  is  a 
trip  to  Kingston  to  meet  Royal  Military 
College.  RMC,  like  Queen's,  is  a  strong 
challenge  for  Carleton,  because  they  must 
defeat  them  in  the  overall  standings  if  Carle- 
ton  is  to  qualify  for  the  fourth  and  final 
playoff  position. 

The  biggest  test  of  the  year  comes  up 
this  weekend  against  York  and  Toronto  on 


Saturday  and  Sunday.  York  is  ranked  in  the 
top  ten  nationally. 

"We  realize  that  both  York  and  Toronto 
are  in  the  top  ten,  so  we  are  looking  at  these 
two  matches  as  learning  experiences,"  said 
Lapre. 

In  addition  to  these  two  games,  the 
Robins  will  take  on  Ryerson  Saturday.  After 
suffering  a  3-2  and  3-1  (games)  loss  to  the 
Rams  last  year,  the  Carleton  team  wants  to 
utilize  its  improved  attack  to  score  a  win  this 
weekend. 

While  the  service  efficiency  fell  to 
minus-11  against  Queen's,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  team's  passing  reached  a  2.00 
level,  which  falls  just  short  of  their  season 
objective  of  2.10. 

Team  captain  Marem  Hansen  was  not 
able  to  play  last  weekend  due  to  an  injury, 
but  Lapre  said  the  difference  between  the 
team  earlier  in  the  season  and  their  level  of 
play  right  now  is  like  "night  and  day!' 

Hopefully,  they'll  see  some  light  this 
weekend  against  the  Toronto  schools.  □ 


Inexperienced  fencing  team 
struggles  in  Kingston  tourney 


by  Dan  McKean 

The  Carleton  fencing  team  struggled 
last  weekend  at  the  Royal  Military  College 
invitational  tournament  in  Kingston  with 
only  one  squad  finishing  in  the  top  five. 

The  epee  team  finished  fourth  out  of  19 
teams  behind  the  Kingston  Fencing  Club, 
the  Royal  Air  Force  from  Great  Britain  and 
McMaster  University. 

Traditionally,  the  RMC  tournament  has 
been  the  largest  and  toughest  competition 
of  the  year  as  it  features  teams  from  all 
across  Canada  as  well  as  England  and  the 
United  States. 

Epee  team  captain  Dave  Hower  was 
quite  pleased  with  his  team's  fourth-place 
finish.  "Considering  the  two  top  teams  are 
not  in  the  league,  there  was  only  one  school 
better  than  us."  he  said.  "I'm  sure  that  if  we 
are  fencing  at  our  best  we  can  beat  them  as 
well!' 

However,  the  third-year  fencer  faces  the 
tough  task  ofbringing  a  very  young  team  to 


a  large  number  of  competitions  this  year 
'  after  his  veteran  team  graduated  last  spring. 
Hower  said  he  is  confident  the  team  will 
finish  strongly. 

"This  tournament  showed  me  that,  with 
a  little  work,  we  can  go  all  the  way  this  year. 
Personally.  I  believe  that  I  will  finish  within 
the  top  three  places  this  year  in  the  individ- 
ual competition!' 

The  two  major  disappointments  came  in 
the  men's  sabre  and  ladies'  foil  divisions. 
The  sabre  team  placed  13  out  of  18  and  the 
foil  team  finished  ninth.  Both  teams  won 
their  divisions  last  weekend  at  home. 

The  other  results  included  a  ninth-place 
finished  for  the  men's  foil  team  and  the 
ladies'  sabre  team  was  12th. 

This  Saturday,  the  first  ladies  varsity 
competiton  of  the  year  will  be  held  at  Carle- 
ton. The  Robins  will  host  RMC,  Queen's 
and  "Trent.  It  will  be  the  first  year  that  the 
ladies  epee  team  is  recognized  as  a  varsity 
team.  ^ 


OPERATION 
DRIVE  HOME 

Drinking  over  the  Holiday  Season? 

Call  us  before  you  try  to  drive  home 
564-2646 

We'll  drive  you  and  your  car  home 


This  Service  will  operate 
from  6:00 pm  until  3:00  am 

on  the  following  dates: 
Thursday,  December  4,  11,  18 
Friday,  December  5,  12,  19 
Saturday,  December  6, 13,  20 
Wednesday,  Dec.  31  (New  Year's  Eve) 


We  also  need  volunteers 
Please  help  us  out 


Operation  Drive  Home  is  a  community  service  being 
operated  over  the  holiday  season  by  volunteers  from 
the  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni  and  friends  of 
Carleton  University,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Athletics. 
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NUG  Caucus  Meeting 

Dec.  2 
5:30 
BAKER  LOUNGE 
ALL  ATTEND 


AtF 


Academic  Reps  Forum 
IVIeeting 


Nov.  27 
5:30 

Rm.  314  Unicentre 
ALL  ATTEND 


Ifomfuz^  thinking 
comes  one  peachy  idea. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

TO  ALL 
CARLETON  STUDENTS 


Coverage  for  all  full-time 
Carleton  students  under  the 
University  Health  and 
Accident  Plus  Life  plan 
already  includes  a  life 
insurance  benefit. 


Students  are  in  no  way 
obliged  to  purchase  the 
Student  Life  Insurance 
Program  currently  being 
offered  by  M.H.  Ingle  and 
Associates  for  $22.00. 


For  more  information,  please 
contact  Dianne  Douglass  at 
564-4380. 


We  at  Hiram  Walker  are  very 
happy  to  bring  you  our  brand 
new  Peach  Schnapps. 

It's  a  clever  combination  of  the 
great  taste  of  Schnapps  with  the 
luscious  flavour  of  peaches. 

It's  great  straight  or  all  mixed  up. 
For  instance.you  can  easily  make 
a  cold  Fuzzy  Navel. 

Just  pour  2  ounces  of  Hiram 
Walker  Peach  Schnapps  over  ice  and 
add  orange  juice  to  taste. 

Or  how  about  the  chilling 
experience  of  a  Peaches  and  Cream. 
Tfiat's  V/2  ounces  of  Hiram 
Walker  Peach  Schnapps  over  ice 
and  top  it  with  milk  or  light  cream. 
Anyway  you  like  it,  our  new 
Peach  Schnapps  has  a  cool, 
crisp,  peachy  taste. 

And  ideas  like  these  don't 
just  grow  on  trees. 

NewHiiamV\M<er 
Peach  Schnapps. 

Taste  the  Difference. 


For  some  peach)' 
i  recipe  ideas 

wriie  Hiram  Walker 
*  ^  Schnapps, 

eo.  Box  2343. 
DepanmeniR 
'  1^  Brampton.  Oniario 
L6T3y9. 


Word  Processing  Services.  EXECUTEXT  of- 
fers fast,  efficient  letter  quality  word- 
processing.  Editing,  proof-reading,  technical 
writing.  Affordable  rates,  pick-up,  delivery 
Call  Cheryl,  839-3297. 

The  Independent  Typist's  Network:  Offer- 
ing a  complete  range  of  quality  typing  and 
word  processing  services  at  competitive  rates. 
FRANCES  BOLTON,  729-0028  THE 
TYPEWRIGHT,  728-3184. 

Typing  and/or  Editorial  Services  -  IBM 

Selectric  -  call  (613)  224-2490  from  8:'D0  a.m. 
to  8:00  prm.,  seven  days  a  week. 

DATAIoguc  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast,  ac- 
curate, proofreading  as  required,  Merivale 
Road  area,  727-1153. 

Typing,  paper  supplied,  short  notice,  il.lO 
per  double  spaced  page.  Ask  for  Dani.  Call 
232-7056. 

1978  two  door  VW  Rabbit  for  sale.  Good 
engine,  good  body.  Sunroof,  AM  radio,  fuel  in- 
jection, 160,000  km.  Very  economical.  $1600, 
238-1968. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 

FREE  software  with  purchase  of  Apple  11 
clone.  Modem,  80  column  card,  drive,  disks  in- 
cluded. $800.  831-0603. 

VARSITY  BOWLINGE  Join  Mr.  Kingpin  and 
his  pals  following  the  Carleton/Queens/Trent 
swim  meet  Friday  November  28th  (2:00-5:00  at 
CU  pool).  Can  Chris  Piion  be  "most  under- 
rated bowler"  again??  Can  Bev  Cummings  be 
voted  "power  bowler"  once  more??  Wow!  Join 
us  after  the  tri-meel  for  more  varsity  action!! 

Health  Services  will  be  offering  diabetes  ^^**y*'t*er  required  for  3  year  old  girl.  Week- 
screening  on  a  'waik-in'  basis  during  the  week  "^^^  afternoons.  Walking  distance  from  cam- 
of  Nov.  24-28,  as  part  of  National  Diabetes  P"^"  235-9947. 
Month. 


Nothing  to  do  at  Christmas?  Consider  Inter- 
national Christmas  Camp,  a  5-day  event 
(December  22-27)  sponsored  by  Inter- Varsity 
Christian  Fellowship.  Activities  include  winter 
sports,  sleigh  ride,  indoor  games,  singing, 
films,  special  events,  crafts  and  sharing  about 
Christmas.  Applications  with  complete  details 
available  at  Info-Carleton  or  the  Foreign  Stu- 
dent Advisory  Service.  For  more  information 
call  234-5496,  729-3989  or  596-5728. 


AIESEC  Carleton  is  holding  its  Dream  Auction 
Fri.  Nov.  21.  5:30  viewing,  6:30-8:30  auction. 
Rooster's.  Prizes  include:  2  Peter  Gabriel 
tickets,  $3500  value  of  other  prizes. 

Travel  Field  Opportunity.  Gain  valuable 
marketing  experience  wfetle  earning  money. 
Campus  representative  needed  immediately 
for  spring  break  trip  to  Florida.  Call  Campus 
Marketing  at  I-800-423-5264. 


Wanted:  One  roomate  to  share  my  amazing  2 
bedroom  flat  on  Rideau  at  Cumberland.  Non 
smoker,  upper  year  student  prefered.  For  Dec. 
1  or  Jan.  1.  Rent  204  plus  hydro.  Also  looking 
for  a  kitten  for  a  present.  234-7243  ask  for 
Dave  D.  after  6:00  pm. 

Laser  printing.  Computer  rentals  (Word 
Perfect,  MS  Word,  Wordstar).  Student  Micro 
Centre,  563-2660. 
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-ARTS 

Buddha  dances  on  Carleton's  stage 


by  Neil  Godbout 


Professor  Ventateswara  SubranHnnm  has  combined  Indian  dance  witfi  a  Buddhisi  traged/. 


Dance  drama  with  a  tragic  element 
may  prove  tragic  for  the  perfor- 
mers and  composer.  According  to 
East  Indian  superstition,  the  two  ele- 
ments should  never  be  fused  because  ill- 
ness and  possibly  death  may  inflict 
those  involved. 

Professor  Venkateswara  Subramaniam 
isn't  wonied  about  his  health  even  though 
his  latest  composition  is  a  combination  of 
Buddhist  tales  of  tragedy  and  traditional 
Indian  dance  drama.  This  new  art  form 
will  premiere  next  week  at  Carleton. 

Subramaniam,  a  political  science  pro- 
fessor at  Carleton.  has  composed  the 
music  and  words  for  18  Buddhist  dance 
dramas,  combining  his  own  Hinduism 
with  a  personal  interest  in  the  humanistic 
element  found  in  Buddha.  His  19th 
composition,  Manimekbalai,  (The  Prince 
and  the  Nun),  is  the  first  Buddhist 
tragedy  to  be  performed  in  the  Indian 
dance  form  anywhere  in  the  world. 

"The  Indian  classics  have  been  accused 
for  their  lack  of  tragedies,  preferring  to 
focus  on  good  over  evil,"  explains  Subra- 
maniam. "Buddhist  tragedies,  much  like 
the  Greeks,  produce  self-control  through 
the  purging  of  emotions!' 

The  concept  arose  in  1965  when 
Subramaniam  was  teaching  his  young 
son  Buddhist  philosophies  and  songs  prais- 
ing the  Indian  gods.  One  day  his  son 
I  asked  why  he  never  sang  songs  of  Bud- 
1  dha.  Subramaniam  replied  he  did  not 

know  any  and  doubted  that  any  existed. 
I  His  son  suggested  using  classical  train- 
:  ing  in  music  and  dance  to  create  songs  of 
;  Buddha. 

I      Subramaniam  immediately  saw  the  dif- 
ficulty involved.  He  found  a  large  gap 
between  the  Buddhist  lore  and  require- 
ments of  classical  Indian  dance.  Hinduism 


had  absorbed  and  driven  Buddhists  from 
India  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies. Fortunately,  Subramaniam  found 
by  modifying  the  original  Buddhist  sto- 
ries, he  could  make  them  into  danceable 
presentations. 

Manimekhalai  is  based  on  a  seventh- 
century  classic  about  a  woman  who 
becomes  a  nun  after  her  husband  is  exe- 
cuted. The  woman  instructs  her  beauti- 
ful daughter  to  also  become  a  nun.  The 
story  becomes  complicated  when  the 
Crown  Prince  falls  in  love  with  the  daugh- 
ter. However,  an  angel  shows  her  a 
vision  of  another  life  where  she  becomes 
the  Crown  Prince's  wife.  To  teach  him 
self-control,  she  refuses  all  his  advances. 
The  prince  doesn't  give  up  but  dies  in 
an  effort  to  win  her  love.  The  Queen 
blames  the  daughter  for  her  son's  death 
and  has  her  tortured.  She  survives  the 
torture  by  using  her  self-control  and 
returns  to  become  a  succesful  missionary. 
At  the  perform_ance,  the  master  of  cere- 
monies will  explain  the  story  in  greater 
detail  in  English  and  French  for  the 
audience. 

Subramaniam's  future  plans  include  a 
lecture  tour  in  India  next  month  and  the 
composition  of  a  work  for  the  Jamaican  art 
group  at  Carieton.  He  also  plans  to 
compose  additional  dance  dramas  using 
the  tragic  theme  and  defy  the  supersti- 
tion surrounding  the  practice.  "I'll  survive 
this,"  he  smiles. 

Commenting  on  the  cultural  impact  of 
returning  Buddhism  to  the  stage  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  1,000  years. 
Subramaniam  concludes,  "the  highmark 
of  good  art  is  when  other  artists  can 
appreciate  it  as  well." 

Manimekhalai  will  be  performed  at 
the  Alumni  Theatre  on  Saturday.  No- 
vember 29  at  7:30pm.  □ 


OTTAWA  ALIVE  OTTAWA 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 

Thursday  November  20 

•At  the  National  Museum  of  Science  and 
Technology,  it's  a  behind  the  scenes 
look  presented  by  Dr.  J.W.  McGowen. 
The  discussion  will  begin  at  7:30pm 
and  is  free.  The  NMST  is  at  2380  Lancaster 
Road. 

•Yuk  Yuk's  presents  the  comedy  of  Toronto's 
Howard  Busgand  and  Ottawa's  Norm 
MacDonald.  The  Remedy  Kabaret  is  lo- 
cated at  88  Albert  Street  in  the  Beacon 
Arms  Hotel. 

•The  Judy  Brown  Band,  an  all-female 
blues  band  rocks  the  Rainbow  tonight 
until  Saturday. 

Friday  November  21 
•Carleton's  Cinema  Club  presents  Roman 
Polanski's  Repulsion.  No  the  film  is  not 
about  his  dislike  of  women  over  17,  but 
stars  Catherine  Deneuve  in  a  tale  of 
murder  and  mayhem.  It  starts  at  7:30pm, 
room  103  Steacie.  Free  to  members. 
•Composer  Murray  Schafer  will  present  a 
lecture  entitled  Etivironmenlal  Music 
Theatre  at  3pm  in  studio  A,  A900  Loeb. 
Admission  is  free. 

•At  the  Mayfair  tonight  it's  Runaway  Train, 
a  film  about,  you  guessed  it,  a  runaway 
train.  The  highly  acclaimed  film  stars  Jon 
Voight  and  is  at  7pm. 
•For  the  fashionably  minded.  Mode  Ma- 
nia, a  musical  fashion  experience  is  at 
the  Congress  Centre.  Tickets  are  $12.50 
at  Uniticket  or  $15  at  the  door. 


Saturday  November  22 
•The  National  Gallery  will  be  presenting 
opera  films.  At  1:30pm  it's  Wozzek  and 
tomorrow  at  the  same  time,  it's  Fidelia. 

Sunday  November  23 
•The  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  is  hold- 
ing a  club  day  with  displays  from  16 
area  organizations  with  a  taste  for  natural 
beauty.  Included  in  the  display  will  be 
demonstrations  on  Japanese  flower  arrang- 
ing, wood  sculpture  and  jewlery  mak- 
ing using  rocks  and  minerals.  The  display 
is  in  the  Salon  of  the  Museum  at  Metcalfe 
and  McLeod  Streets  from  10am  til  5pm. 
Admission  is  free. 


•At  the  Chateau  Launer  Hotel  it's  Ottawa's 
second  annual  Vintage  Clothing  Sale. 
Twenty-three  dealers  will  be  displaying  a 
wide  array  of  clothing  and  jewelry  from 
the  1890's  to  the  1950's.  Admission  is  $3 
and  the  show  gets  underway  at  Ham. 
•At  the  Museum  of  Civilization  the  film 
The  Black  Stallion  will  be  shown  in- 
cluding a  discussion  by  Dr.  Dick  Harington 
on  the  evolution  of  the  horse.  The  film 
is  at  1:30pm. 

Monday  November  24 
•A  reminder  for  ticket  holder's,  Peter 
Gabriel  is  at  the  Civic  Centre  tonight. 
The  show  is  sold-out,  but  don't  despair, 


there  are  otlier  things  going  on  in  town 
tonight. 

•New  Order  is  at  the  Congress  Centre. 
Tickets  are  $16.50  (that's  a  lot  less  than 
Gabriel!)  and  are  available  at  Shake,  Uni- 
ticket and  Records  on  Wheels. 
•The  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group  is  at  the 
NAC  for  one  night  only  The  company 
will  be  performing  three  new  works.  Mar- 
ble Halls.  Stabat  Mater  mi  Pieces  en 
concert. 

Tuesday  November  25 
•Playwright  Michael  Cook,  author  of /flco/>'s 
Wake  will  be  reading  from  his  work 
tonight  at  8pm,  214  Res  Commons. 
•Carleton's  Italian  Department  continues 
it's  series  of  plays  on  video  with  // 
Piacere  Dell'OnesIa' at  7:30pm  in  room 
504  Southam  Hall. 

Wednesday  November  26 

•At  the  SAW  Gallery  it's  Bagdala.  a  per- 
formance art  workshop  by  Monty 
Cantsin.  It  takes  place  at  the  gallery,  55 
Byward  Market,  at  8pra. 

Bet  you  didn't  know  or  care  that. . . 

Boris  and  Natashia,  the  two  evil  spies  on 
the  BuUwinkle  and  Rocky  show,  came 
from  a  place  called  the  Krumlin. 

If  you  have  an  event  you'd  like  announced. 
The  Charlatan  would  love  to  spread  the 
word.  Just  drop  off  submissions  to  Jennifer 
in  room  531  Unicentre  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  scheduled  date.  □ 
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Blue  Rodeo  puts  a  new  face  on  country 


by  Sheldon  Taylor 

Get  off  your  horse,  man!  Steel  and 
electrified  pickin',  two-part  harmo- 
nies and  hard-edged  blues,  this  is  it, 
the  neo-everything  sound  of  new  coun- 
try and  Blue  Rodeo's  got  it. 

New  country  is,  perhaps,  the  latest 
music  industry  phenomenon.  With  the 
Hkes  of  R.E.M.,  The  Red  Rockers  and 
K.D.  Lang,  new  country  has  definitively 
found  its  commercial  niche.  With  so  many 
different  influences  to  choose  from  — 
country  rock,  blues,  punk  and,  even  jazz- 
bands  like  Blue  Rodeo  can  spin  off  in 
any  direction  not  normally  taken  by  main- 
stream bands. 

Formed  two  years  ago  in  Toronto,  Blue 
Rodeo  consists  of  the  remnants  of  Hi-fi, 
The  Sharks,  and  Battered  Wives.  Greg 
Keelor  (who  borrowed  Elvis  Costello's 
vocal  chords)  on  lead  guitar  and  Jim  Cuddy 
on  rhythm  constitute  the  "front  line"  of 
the  Rodeo.  They  trade  off  on  lead  vocals, 
Keelor  hanciling  the  Bluelst,  and  Cuddy 
the  Rodeo.  Bazi!  Donovan  plays  bass  and 
Cleave  Anderson  the  skins.  Rounding 
out  the  team  is  Bobby  Wiseman  on  key- 
boards. A  prime  candidate  for  The  Home 
for  the  Physically  Articulate.  Wiseman 
bops  and  bounces  enthusiastically 
through  each  set. 

According  to  Cuddy,  songwriting  is 
"an  uncomfortable  democracy  that  works!' 
In  rehearsal,  "rough"  tunes  go  through  the 
"five  man  musical  mixer"  and  emerge 
as  Blue  Rodeo  songs.  The  tunes  are  a 
collaboration  of  the  various  musical  back- 
grounds of  the  band  members. 

Rodeo's  stinging  blues/rock  set  con- 
sists of  an  array  of  songs.  "Floating  in  a 
Pool"  is  a  hard  rock  country  tune  about 
William  Holden's  classic  opening  scene 
in  Sitmei  Boulevard  and  his  ironic,  real 
life  demise,  floating  in  a  pool  of  his  own 
blood  and  booze.  "The  Other  Side  of  Life" 
is  Blue  Rodeo's  first  and  latest  video 


Bhie  Rodeo  is  a  two-year-oM  Toronto  band  playing  new  countty     and  Wues. 


release.  Recently  filmed  in  Toronto,  this 
superbly  produced  flick  features  jour- 
nalistic stills  throughout.  Glimpses  of  the 
train  taking  J. F.KJs  body  back  for  burial 
and  an  oriental  man  supporting  the  drug 


soaked  corpse  of  young  David  Kennedy 
are  two  of  the  video's  more  startling  scenes. 

From  live  act  to  taped  video,  Blue 
Rodeo  is  prime  new  country,  and  hon- 
est, down-home,  cosmic  experience  not 


soon  forgotten.  They've  put  a  new  face 
on  an  old  song. .  ."This  ain't  no  hoedown, 
this  ain't  no  square  dance,  this  ain't  no 
foolin'  around."  And  they're  going  to  keep 
reminding  us.  □ 


Queens  University  at  Kingston 


Master  of 

Business 

Administration 

Queen's  University  at  Kingston  offers  a  modern, 
discipline-based  approach  to  the  study  of  management  in 
the  complex  organizations  of  today  and  tomorrow.  The 
learning  atmosphere  in  the  School  of  Business  is  lively, 
informal,  intimate  and  flexible.  Persons  from  almost  all 
academic  programs  will  find  MBA  studies  rewarding. 
Financial  assistance  is  available. 


Chairman,  MBA  Program 

School  of  Business,  Queen's  University 

Kingston,  Ontario  K7L  3N6 


Please  send  information  concerning  Queen's  MBA  to 

^^rne  Graduating  Year 

Street  

  Province 


University 


Program 


The  Charlatan  staff 
is  always  looking  for  deviant  kids  to  play  with. 
Know  any  new  games? 


RESERVE  ENTRY 
SCHEME  OFFICER 
(RESO) 

Summer  and  part-time  employment  Is 
available  to  full-time  post-secondary 
students  looking  for  a  physical  and 
mental  challenge,  do  you  have  what 
It  takes? 

It's  vour  choice,  your  future. 

For  more  Information,  visit  your 
nearest  Canadian  Forces  Recruiting 
Center  or  call  collect,  we  re  In  the 
Yellow  Pages  under  "Recruiting". 
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pop  music  rocks  the  free-trade  boat 


by  Murray  Forman 

"l^opular  music  doesn't  have  very  much 
l—'cultural  legitimacy  in  the  same 
X.   way  as,  say,  poetry  or  fiction  or 
film,"  says  Jody  Berland,  a  Carleton 
mass  communication  professor  and  primary 
organizer  of  an  upcoming  conference 
entitled  Canadian  Music  and  Free  Trade; 
Is  Difference  the  Question? 

Disagreeing  with  a  statement  made  by 
US  President  Ronald  Reagan,  Berland 
says  "Canada  is  not  the  same  as  the  United 
States.  It  has  a  different  attitude  towards 
social  issues,  it  has  a  different  attitude 
towards  culture  and  it  has  a  different 
history." 

The  conference  will  look  at  the  differ- 
ences between  American  and  Canadian 
culture  particularly  in  the  area  of  popular 
music.  "I  don't  know  if  difference  is 
really  the  question,"  Bertand  says,  "but 
don't  we  have  the  right  to  have  our  own 
music?  Don't  we  have  the  right  to  have 
our  music  heard?" 

Speakers  at  the  conference  will  repre- 
sent the  various  realms  of  Canada's 
music  industry.  Composer  Murray  Schaffer, 
art  and  music  critic  Clive  Robertson. 
Ministry  of  Communications  spokesperson 
Lise  Richer,  recording  artist  Ian  Tamblyn, 
and  CKCU  Promotions  Director  Joe  Reilly 
are  some  of  the  panel  participants,  though 
several  more  names  will  likely  be  added  to 
the  list. 

According  to  Berland,  "this  is  proba- 
bly the  first  time  this  has  ever  hap- 
pened, bringing  together  people  to  talk 
about  music.  .  .  where  the  musical  or 


political  issues  will  be  discussed  in  a  pub- 
lic venue  with  some  interchange  between 
music  people,  academic  people,  industry 
people  and  government  people.  The 
more  it  becomes  an  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic situation  the  more  people  will 
pay  attention  to  it.  That's  just  the  way  it 
is,"  says  Berland. 

The  potential  impact  of  free  trade  on 
Canadian  music  will  be  examined  with 
regard  to  the  cunent  nature  and  direction 
of  music  as  a  cultural  industry,  economic 
pressures,  regulatory  problems  and  cul- 
tural issues.  Canada's  music  will  be 
discussed  in  a  cultural  context,  not  in  the 
American  tradition  as  that  of  an  enter- 
tainment form.  "We're  not  interested  in 
entertainment,  we're  interested  in  cul- 
ture, and  I  think  that's  very  positive  though 
it  creates  some  problems,"  says  Berland. 
"You  can't  see  rock  bands  walking  in  and 
saying  to  the  government  "we  have  very 
urgent  cultural  needs'  because  popular 
music  isn't  seen  as  culture  as  much  as 
it's  seen  as  entertainment!' 

In  terms  of  free  trade.  Berland  says 
the  main  question  is  whether  or  not 
Canadians  stand  to  lose  anything.  The 
panel  will  approach  this  and  other 
questions,  allowing  time  for  discussion 
and  input  from  the  audience.  "Whether 
or  not  free  trade  is  going  to  go  on  being  an 
issue  I  don't  know,  but  the  other  rea- 
sons, about  the  record  companies  of  Can- 
ada, the  role  of  the  government,  the 
future  of  Canadian  music,  those  will  go  on 
being  issues,"  Berland  says. 

The  conference,  sponsored  by  the  Ca- 
nadian branch  of  the  International  As- 


jody  Berland,  a  Carieton  trass  communKaaon  profcsior  ii  a  fcey  organizer  of  a  conference  on  music  and  free  trade. 


sociation  for  the  Study  of  Popular  Music 
and  the  Carleton  Mass  Communication 


Society,  will  be  held  in  the  Faculty  Lounge 
at  Carleton  November  22  and  23.  □ 


r^lRAVELCUrS 

GoingHburWay! 


CHRISTMAS 
CHARTERS 

ROUND  TRIP  FLIGHTS  VIA  PACIFIC  WESTERN  AIRLINES 


FROM  TORONTO  TO    FROM  MONTREAL  TO 


VANCOUVER  $399 
EDMONTON  $379 


SASKATOON  $319 


WINNIPEG  $249 


VANCOUVER  S4  39 
EDMONTON  $419 


FROM  OTTAWA  TO 


VANCOUVER  $419 


CALGARY  $399 


BOOK  NOW.  Limited  Seats  Available. 


TRAVEL  CUTS  OTTAWA 

60  Laurier  Avenue  East 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIN  6N4 

613-238-8222 
TRAVEL  CUTS  OTTAWA 

4th  Level  Unicentre,  Carleton  University 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KlS  5B6 
613-238-5493 


D  andK 
Word  Processing 

is  offering  a  special  for 
Carleton  students  for  the 
months  of  November  and 
December 

$2  per  page 
per  type-written  copy 

$15  per  hour 
for  hand-written  work 

Phone  Darlene  Pilon 
238-3597 


THE  BIKE  STOP 

WE 

sharpen  skates 
repair  skate  blades 

AND  WHATS  MORE  WE 

offer  winter  storage/tune-up 
prepare  you  for  fall/winter  riding 

FINALLY  Wfi 

are  grateful  for  your  patronage 

Watch  for  Christmas  specials 
1144  Bank  •  232-2141 


cm 


EYE   W  E  A  B  INC, 

;i  BAMK  SlflEET  SUITE  5D4 
OTTAWA.  ONTARIO  KIP  5N2 


INTRODUCES 

PLAN  333 

•  3  month  trial  period 

•  3  TTionth  damage  guarantee 

•  3  month  supply  of  solutions 

WITH  PURCHASE  OF 
NEW  DAILY  WEAR 
SOFT  LENSES 


$80 


233-9719 
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NFB's  Studio  D  looks  at  life  in  Limbo 


by  Robert  Paquin 

Sitting  in  Limbo  is  the  third  feature  to 
come  out  of  the  unique,  experimen- 
tal Studio  D  of  the  National  Film 
Board  (NFB).  The  Masndim  Mystique 
and  90  Days  are  the  first  two  such 
productions. 

Set  in  Montreal,  with  principle  charac- 
ters drawn  from  the  West  Indian  com- 
munity, the  film  follows  in  cinema-verite 
style,  the  lives  of  two  young  lovers 
facing  the  prospects  of  parenthood.  Pat, 
halfway  through  her  last  year  in  high 
school,  shares  an  apartment  with  her  two 
best  friends,  both  unwed  mothers.  Fabian, 
also  still  in  school,  is  irresponsible  with 
his  relationships  and  regularly  cuts 
classes.  Pat  finds  out  she's  pregnant.  Fabian 
is  expelled,  and  both  are  suddenly  thrust 
into  facing  a  mid-winter  wodd  of  responsi- 
bility and  mutual  reliance. 

Out  of  school,  Fabian  searches  for  a 
job,  assuming  the  responsibilities  of 
fatherhood.  He  tries  from  a  phone  booth, 
to  track  down  prospective  doors  to  knock 
on.  He  hustles  from  store  to  store,  follow- 
ing up  on  Manpower  invitations,  caught 
without  any  skills.  He  brings  himself  into 
favor  with  a  big,  puffy  anglo  and  works 
as  a  general  laborer  in  a  clothes  factory  in 
Montreal's  garment  district.  With  money 
in  his  pocket  he  rents  a  big  apartment, 
buys  a  houseful  of  furniture  on  credit, 
and  laughingly  initiates  negotiations  on  a 
$13,000  car. 

Pat  itemizes  incomes  and  expenses 
and  clearly  points  out  on  paper  the 
ridiculousness  of  buying  a  car.  Fabian 
dismisses  her  figures  and  says,  "that's 
just  paper,  words,  you  wrote  them.  I  want 
a  car." 

The  film's  title  comes  from  a  Jimmy 
Cliff  song  of  the  same  name,  and  is  the 
title  cut  from  this  excellent  reggae  sound- 
track. Throughout  the  movie,  indivi- 
dual songs  are  put  to  perfect  use,  blending 
in  to  become  the  central  theme  of  vari- 
ous scenes. 

The  opening  scene  of  the  film  is  an 
aerial  shot  of  Montreal  locked  in  winter, 
a  limbo  of  sorts  for  Pat,  Fabian  and  their 
friends,  who's  families  were  bom  on 
islands  warmer  than  I'isle  de  Montreal. 
The  camera  descends  to  the  streets  and 
enters  the  warmth  and  resilience  of  the 
main  characters'  lives  and  struggles 
against  a  cold  climate,  poverty  and  racism. 

Fabian  argues  in  english  with  his  new 
landlord  for  more  heat  but  is  told  in 
french  Canada  is  a  cold  country  and  he 
should  go  back  to  where  he  came  from, 
a  conversation  illustrating  the  insular,  un- 
thinking insensitivity  bom  from  igno- 
rance and  racial  stereotypes. 

Directed  by  John  N.  Smith,  the  film 
was  made  from  a  loose  script,  and  mainly 
relied  on  improvised  dialogue  and  actual 
situations.  Pat,  Fabian  and  their  friends 
actually  grew  up  together.  The  two  unwed 
mothers  and  their  babies  are  actress 
Pat  Dillon's  best  friends.  The  scenes  with 
Pat  having  dinner  with  her  extended 


Set  in  MontrgJ,  Sitting  in  Umbo  is  a  vety  Canadian  film  featuring  Canadian  Qteflt.  

family  were  genuine,  grittily  filmed  in  her  mother's  tears  are  genuine.  Her  mother 

mother's  home.  And  when  Pat  announces  had  borne  a  child  in  similar  circum- 

to  her  mother  that  she  is  pregnant,  and  stances. 

Fabian  is  out  of  school  and  jobless,  her  "The  dramatic  element,"  notes  director 

Italian  film  displays  chaotic  excellence 


Smith,  "comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
scenes  in  the  film  are  made  up  from  other 
people's  experiences— experiences  that 
are  close  to,  but  different  from  those  of 
the  actual  people  in  the  film." 

Silting  in  Limbo  is  a  very  Canadian 
film,  although  it  is  not  bogged  down  in 
regionalism.  With  the  hardship  of  winter  ■ 
to  endure,  the  characters  speak  of  expe- 
rience all  of  us  must  endure. 

Speaking  about  the  film,  Pat  Dillon  (all 
the  actors  retained  their  original  names), 
claims  our  cultural  officials  are  hypocrites 
who  infer  multiculturalism  when  men- 
tioning Canadian  culture.  According  to 
Dillon,  our  culture  is  very  much  informed 
by  a  Toronto-based  WASP  vein,  with  little 
or  no  visible  minority  representation. 
"We  need  more  films  like  Sitting  in  Limbo" 
Dillon  states,  "because  stereotypes  are 
based  on  ignorance.  Films  like  this  inform." 

Dillon,  20,  was  chosen  with  Fabian 
Gibbs  from  a  selection  of  hundreds  for 
the  role.  She  performed  on  stage  prior  to 
the  film  and  has  worked  as  a  public 
relations  person  for  a  Montreal  band.  Vi- 
vacious and  energetic,  Dillon  intends  to 
pursue  a  career  in  directing  within  the 
NFB,  behind  the  doors  of  the  experi- 
mental and  productive  Studio  D.  While 
touring  Canada  to  promote  the  film, 
Dillon  has  developed  a  distinct  distaste  for 
cockroaches  in  her  tea  cups,  cautious 
indulgers  of  the  culturally  unknown,  and 
has  had  a  tonsilectomy.  □ 


Kaos 

Towne,  November  21,  22  and  23 
by  Robert  Paquin 

Kaos  consists  of  a  prologue,  an  epi- 
logue, and  four  short  tales  freely 
adapted  from  the  stories  of  Luigi 
Pirandello,  which  were  in  turn  based  on 
Sicilian  folk  tales.  All  set  historically  within 
the  parched  Sicilian  terrain,  these  evoca- 
tive, breath-taking  vignettes,  from  Paolo 
and  Vittoriao  Taviani  (creators  of  Padre 
padrone  and  The  Night  of  the  Shooting 
Stars),  make  up  one  of  Italian  cinema's 
best  films. 

Kaos  explores  the  relationship  between 
man  and  nature— the  dignity  of  man, 
his  struggle,  his  piety  in  the  cauldron  of 
myth  and  peasant  culture.  The  brothers 
deliberately  used  Pirandello's  work  rather 
than  more  intellectual  and  cosmopolitan 
literature  to  dig  into  the  ancient  folkloric 
Sicilian  location.  "We  had  the  satisfac- 
tion," the  Tavianis  explain,  "of  tapping 
into  the  creative  memory  of  people  ar- 
riving at  images  that  embody  old  tradi- 
tions and  nursei7  stories!' 

The  prologue  consists  of  a  group  of 
rough  men  attempting  to  stone  a  crow 
because  it  is  male  and  is  sitting  on  a  nest 
of  eggs.  One  of  them  suggests  catching 
it,  tying  a  bell  around  its  neck  and  releas- 


ing it.  The  crow  flies  up  and  off  and 
becomes  the  linking  vision,  Pirandello's 
vision,  from  beginning  to  end,  swooping 
down  in  between  each  of  the  four  stories. 

The  tales  themselves  engage  mythical 
elements  like  a  man  with  a  werewolf- 
like  reaction  each  full  moon,  and  the  reac- 
tion of  his  new  wife  and  the  community. 

There  is  the  long  pathetic  struggle  of  a 
woman  following  a  spirited  group  of 
emigrants  walking  to  the  ships  they  will 
take  to  America.  She  wants  one  of  them 
to  take  a  letter  to  a  son  somewhere  in  the 
United  States.  It's  the  second  letter 
sent,  yet  she  can't  understand  why  there's 
been  no  response.  She  then  discovers, 
the  letters  written  by  someone  else  be- 
cause of  her  illiteracy,  were  scribbled 
bits  of  nonsense  meant  to  humor  and  spite 
her. 

The  third  story  is  about  a  wealthy, 
scrooge-like  landowner  without  a  fam- 
ily. He  owns  a  huge,  terra-cotta  oil  jar 
which  mysteriously  cracks  open  under 
moonlit  landscape.  He  summons  a  master 
repairman  to  glue  it  together,  but 
mistrustfully  demands  the  job  be  done 
from  the  inside.  The  fun  begins  when 
the  humpbacked  repairman  is  trapped 
within  the  jar  and  it  must  be  broken 
again;  each  refuses  to  pay  for  a  replacement. 

The  fourth  tale  is  about  a  feudal  land- 
owner  who  tolerates  a  small  but  grow- 


ing community  of  workers,  their  homes 
and  flocks  in  one  small  comer  of  his 
estate,  but  refuses  to  allow  them  bury 
their  dead  on  his  property. 

The  epilogue  has  Pirandello  himself 
travelling  mythically  into  his  past  on  a 
train  of  memory  to  visit  his  deceased 
mother.  He  asks  the  youthful  woman  to 
tell  him,  once  again,  the  story  he  has 
never  been  able  to  write,  of  a  trip  she 
took  as  a  young  giri  with  her  family  of 
brothers  and  sisters  to  Pumice  Island. 
They  arrive  by  boat  to  this  island  and  her 
brothers  and  sisters  immediately  race 
off  across  the  shore  to  climb  up  a  sharp 
wall  of  white  sand.  Despondantly 
Pirandello's  mother  pleads  with  her  mother, 
and  only  reluctantly  is  allowed  to  follow 
behind.  She  catches  up  with  the  rest, 
climbs  up  a  near  vertical  sandy  cliff, 
and  as  one  with  her  family,  she  turns  to 
face  the  expanse  of  a  brilliant  blue  sea. 
Then,  one  by  one,  arms  outstretched  as  in 
a  crucifiction,  they  leap  in  delight  down 
the  sand  cliff,  to  the  waves  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

The  film  views  art  and  the  creative 
process  in  rapture,  and  the  epilogue, 
with  its  look  at  the  past,  is  a  victory  of  art 
over  stultifying  age,  showing  ancient, 
folkloric  tales  still  have  significance  in  this 
intellectual,  cosmopolitan  time.  □ 


GOOD  LUCK 
exam-time 
awaits 
ail. 
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Ottawa  galleries  merge  artistic  ideas 


by  Christine  Lovelace 

Artistically  starved?  Then  check  out 
Ottawa's  shrines  to  the  artist,  the 
SAW  Gallery  and  Gallery  101. 
Right  now,  both  are  participating  in  a 
program  called  Emerging  Ideas,  and  are 
showing  exhibitions  "generated"  by  Art- 
space  and  the  Kingston  Artists  Associa- 
Mon  Inc.(KAAI). 

The  SAW  Gallery  is  exhibiting  Sub- 
jects of  the  AHist .  .  .  Traditional  Themes 
with  a  range  of  Canadian  talent  doing 
work  in  each  of  three  traditional  areas- 
landscape,  still  life  and  portrait.  The  three 
featured  artists  are  Chris  MacGee, 
Harvey  Volaine  and  P.  S.  Moore,  who  all 
work  out  of  Peterborough. 

The  first  piece  that  catches  your  eye 
when  you  glance  into  the  room  is 
MacGee's  collage  of  a  doorframe,  mirror, 
pins,  a  clock,  and  a  variety  of  common 
things  thrown  together  in  fanciful  flight 
P.S.  Moore  does  a  landscape  of  trees 
and  water,  one  color,  one  black  and 
white.  The  scene  is  becoming  rapidly 
familiar  each  day  as  you  glance  out  the 
window. 

Three  large  portraits  by  H.  Volaine 
hang  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 
It's  hard  to  distinguish  what  they  are  at 
first,  but  the  little  lightbulb  clicks  on, 
and  you  suddenly  step  back,  and  exclaim, 
"Oh,  they're  faces!" 

Also  featured  at  the  SAW  are  drypoint 
engravings  by  artist  John  Hartman.  They 
can  be  described  as  'delicate'  but  with  a 
child-like  quality.  Nice  and  simple.  Ca- 
nadian too.  eh?  For  instance,  one  piece  is 
entitled  E.  Brule  and  the  Barric  Toy- 


Both  the  SAW  Gallery  and  Gallery  101  feature  exhibitions  by  Ampaa  and  d>e  Kingston  Artists  Association  until  November  22. 


nado,  telling  a  story  against  the  cream 
background  of  the  Canadian  background. 
His  work  will  be  at  The  SAW  Gallery 
until  November  22. 

If  you  prefer  moving  art  to  still  life,  the 
final  in  a  series  of  performance  art  will 
be  November  26  at  8pm.  This  is  called 
Bagdate,  a  video  performance  indulg- 
ing in  "contemporary  Neoist  mythology." 

Gallery  101  is  showing  the  KAAI,  also 


until  November  22.  so  if  you're  looking 
for  a  ripe  time  to  go  gallery  hopping,  this 
is  it. 

Suzanne  Charo,  one  of  the  featured 
artists,  perhaps  sums  up  the  idea  be- 
hind their  art:  "Art  is  about  life  experi- 
ence, art  is  growth  and  maturation,  art 
is  harmonious  interaction  with  our  envi- 
ronment, art  is  personal  expression." 

Her  work  reflects  her  first  experience 


with  the  sea.  Strange  conch  shell-like 
formations  with,  .  .  straw  hair. 

Finally  you  can  find  out  Why  the  U.KO.'s 
Don 't  Land  by  TV.  Pfliger.  His  pieces 
combine  oil  and  polaroid.  Of  special  inter- 
est are  his  pictures  of  flying  saucer 
sightings  attached  to  a  famous  piece  of  art 
painted  on  canvas,  like  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa.  The  work  is  wild  to 
look  at.  n 


THE 
TOY  DRIVE 

NOV.  17-28 


Do  you  get  anything  for  Christmas? 
Some  children  in  Ottawa  might  not... 
Help  give  them  a  Christmas  too! 


•  bring  in  new  or  nearly  new  toys 

•  cash  donations  to  be  used  to  buy  toys 

•  buy  a  toy  from  CUSA  with  a  $10  donation  and 
have  it  sent  to  a  child  with  your  name(s) 
attached  to  it 


Baker  Lounge 
Daily  from  noon  to  four 


Local  103,  Canadian  Cuardi  Aisnciatinn  SecuritY  Services 


lAXTEE 


ALL  YOU  CAN  EAT  PASTA  $4.95 
Lasagna,  spaghetti 
cannaloni,  ravioli 

SHRIMP  15(f;  ea. 


TUESDAY 

5-10pm 


WEDNESDAY 

5-12  am 


r  ^ 

1 

r      CHICKEN  WINGS"  ' 

15Cea. 

Thursday  5-1 :00  am 

Saturday  8-12:00^ 

Live  Entertainment  Thursday  to  Saturday 

(NO  COVER) 

10  %  Discount  with  CUID  on  all  regular  price  food  items. 

1344  Bank  St.  (At  Riverside) 
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CU  student  takes  books  to  the  bank 


by  Anne  Marie  McEIrone 

Were  you  a  budding  young  entre- 
preneur as  a  child?  Did  you  try 
everything  from  the  basic  lemon- 
ade stand  to  selling  the  'grit'  advertised 
in  comic  books?  If  you  did,  does  this  quest 
for  cash  still  exist  in  your  very  soul? 
Well,  what  are  you  waiting  for? 

Michele  McLellan  isn't  waiting  for  any- 
thing. McLellan  is  a  second-year  eco- 
nomics major  at  Carleton.  At  the  end  of 
this  summer,  she  bought  her  own 
bookstore. 

McLellan  started  working  at  The  Book 
Bank  when  she  was  16.  as  a  clerk.  Book 
Bank  Ltd.  owner  Ted  MacMillan  recog- 
nized her  potential  and  began  to  give 
her  additional  responsibility.  At  17  she 
was  completing  the  store's  sales  and 
cost  analysis  as  well  as  doing  the  em- 
ployee evaluations  for  all  three  of  the 
Ottawa  stores.  Some  of  the  employees  she 
was  evaluating  were  twice  her  age.  She 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  corpora- 
tion's structure. 

Book  Bank  Ltd.  started  as  a  used 


1 


bookstore  ten  years  ago.  It  underwent 
turbulent  years  and  MacMillan.  one  of 
three  partners,  promised  iris  employees 
security.  At  around  this  time  he  was  being 
told  that  McLellan  wouldn't  work  out 
because  she  was  "too  shy.  too  quiet,  too 
young  and  incapable"  He  stood  behind 
her  and  was  influential  in  helping  her 
reach  her  present  status. 

This  summer  Book  Bank  Ltd.  decided 
to  sell  associate  stores— a  concept  simi- 
lar to  a  franchise.  McLellan  bought  her 
store  and  started  what  she  calls  McLellan 
Enterprises.  She  uses  Book  Bank's  logo, 
advertising  and  system,  but  owns  the 
store  independently.  Her  contract  states 
she  has  complete  control  within  limits 
set  by  the  company. 

Although  they  are  selling  associated 
contracts.  Book  Bank  Ltd.  has  never 
solicited  the  stores  on  the  open  market, 
and  as  a  result  the  cost  of  a  Book  Bank 
is  not  publicly  available.  Because  of  con- 
tract clauses  McLellan  is  not  at  liberty 
to  discuss  the  financial  aspects  of  buying 
the  store.  Rest  assured  she's  not  star- 
ving or  living  in  rags. 

According  to  Ian  Miller,  many  of  these 
young  hopefuls  are  now  acting  on  what 
were  once  just  dreams.  Miller  is  the  man- 
ager of  the  Canadian  Employment  Cen- 
tre at  Carleton.  He  says  he  doesn't  know 
the  actual  number  of  young  people  start- 
ing their  own  businesses,  but  he  assumes 
they  are  increasing  because  of  the  re- 
cent creation  of  programs  to  help  enter- 
prising youth  start  out. 

Miller  backed  up  his  theory  with  two 
of  the  Ontario  government's  contribu- 
tions. The  first  is  called  Venture  Capital 
and  allows  a  student  to  borrow  $2,000 
interest-free  to  start  his  or  her  own  sum- 
mer business.  The  most  recent  program 
is  called  Youth  Venture  Capital  and  offers 
a  $5,000  interest-free  loan,  payable  in 
two  years  time.  This  loan  is  accessible  to 
students  aged  18-24,  as  well  as  those 
aged  25-29  who  have  some  post-secondary 
certificate.  This  loan  is  only  available  to 
students  who  are  not  attending  classes 
full-time. 

Miller  says  the  employment  centre  has 
received  numerous  inquiries  and  says 
the  programs  provide  and  ideal  opportu- 
nity for  someone  who  wants  to  be  their 
own  boss. 

It  creates  jobs  and  the  government  can 


tlidide  McLellan  is  a  second-year  economics  major  at  Cadeton. 


help  by  "ensuring  the  businesses  aren't 
eaten  up  by  red  tape  or  by  larger  corpora- 
tions" He  acknowledges  capital  is  the 
big  problem  and  these  loans  help  students 
realize  their  goals  now  rather  than  wait. 

Enterprising  youth  must  be  taking  ad- 
vantage of  these  programs  because  the 
banks  haven't  noticed  a  big  change  in  the 
applicants  for  loans  for  small  businesses. 

Karrie  Simcox,  a  Liability  Officer,  at 
the  Toronto  Dominion  Bank  says  that 
the  bank  has  received  very  few  applicants 
for  loans  for  small  businesses.  Simcox 
adds  the  few  applicants  she  has  seen  were 
no  younger  than  40.  This  makes  the 
question  of  the  banks  not  giving  loans  to 
someone  because  they  are  young  almost 
irrelevant  because  the  situation  comes  up 
so  rarely  Simcox  insists  in  any  case  the 
bank  would  concentrate  mainly  on  secu- 
rity, how  long  the  loan  is  for,  what 
collateral  they  have  and  how  it  will  be 
paid  back.  The  list  of  red  tape  goes  on. 

McLellan  runs  the  store  on  her  own. 
She  has  full-time  and  part-time  staff 
which  she  hires  and  pays,  as  well  as  her 
own  lawyer  and  accountant.  Her  duties 


include  bookkeeping,  accounting  and  pre- 
paring her  own  advertising.  Her  account- 
ant only  handles  her  year-end  statements 
and  she  does  the  rest.  She  adds,  "you 
have  to  be  a  jack-of-all-trades  to  own  your 
own  business!' 

McLellan  is  still  a  full-time  student  at 
Carleton  although  she  did  have  to  drop 
one  course.  She  plans  to  make  up  the 
credit  this  summer.  She  also  plans  to 
expand  her  empire  this  summer  with  her 
option  to  buy  another  Book  Bank. 

She  says  she's  doing  "not  bad"  in 
school;  the  sales  figures  of  her  store 
speak  for  themselves.  Her  store  has  had 
consistent  sales  for  the  past  three  years. 
In  the  two  months  McLellan  has  owned 
the  store,  its  sales  have  increased  50 
per  cent. 

But  it  cannot  be  all  sunshine.  McLellan 
has  encountered  her  fair  share  of  prob- 
lems. Many  of  the  publishers  were  shocked 
and  did  try  to  give  her  some  difficulties 
but  she  adds  "no  more  than  any  other, 
person." 

She  says  now  she  is  constantly  busy 


and  her  pace  is  more  than  hectic.  She 
has  business  meetings  between  all  of  her 
classes  and  when  she  isn't  at  school 
she's  at  her  sfore.  She  tries  to  balance 
everything  but  it's  hard.  She  has  a 
social  life  but  says  she's  always  tired.  She 
even  hinted  at  a  very  special  someone 
who's  been  in  her  life  for  a  long  time.  Her 
friends  have  been  very  supportive  and 
she  claims  there  has  been  no  jealousy.  She 
still  feels  comfortable  with  her  friends 
and  according  to  them  what  she  is  doing 
"is  fantastic!' 

McLellan  says  in  some  cases  she  en- 
counters problems  which  are  resolved 
when  the  person  "realizes  what  she's  like!' 
In  a  recent  incident,  a  customer  de- 
manded to  see  the  owner  when  he  was 
told  he  couldn't  have  a  certain  book 
ordered  for  him.  When  he  was  told  he  was 
speaking  to  the  owner,  he  became  more 
cooperative.  McLellan  says  this  was 
her  first  feeling  of  accomplishment- 
'his  mouth  just  dropped ...  it  was  beau- 
tiful!" Q 
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CUSAPRESENTS 
UPCOMINGEVENTS 


^   FRIDAY  NOV.  28,  9  p.m. 

BOWSER  and  BLUE 


GREAT!...  GREAT!...  GREAT!... 
Rooster's  Pub 
Tickets:  $3.00  (CUID| 
$4.00  (door) 
Available  at  the  Unicentre  Store 
Licensed:  I.D.  required. 

GET  'EM  QUICK!! 


I  tickets 

lolence 

ports 


WED.  DEC.  3,  8  pm 
FENN  LOUNGE  (Res.  Commons) 
tickets  at  the  Unicentre  Store 
and  Abstentions 

$1.00 


Featuring 
explosive 
film 
foolage 
of  brutal 
scenes 
from 
professional 
sports! 


With  Attorney 
RICHARD  HORROW 

Chairman  of  The  American  Bar  Association  Task  Force  on  Sports  Violence 


CUSA  and  RRRA 


The  Queen  of  Cowpunk!... 

K  o|.  /ei 

and  the  Reclines  \^ 

Saturday,  Dec.  6,  8pm 

Porter  Hall 
Tickets:  $5.00  |CUID| 
$6.00  (guest) 
Available  at  the  Unicentre  Store 
Licensed:  I.D.  required. 


with  special  guest 
COWBOY  JUNKIES 


Thursdays  in  Oliver's 


Concert  Series 


Coming  in  Januray... 

Terry  Van  Zant  ...  Folk 
Gaffer  ...  Jazz 
Sneezy  Waters  ...  Little  of  this,  little  of  that 


is. 


Merry  Christmas  from  the 
"FREE  NOON  HOUR" 
CONCERT  COMMITTEE 
Thanks  for  your  support! 
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CUSA  mini-budget  a  Christmas  bonus 


QJSAfinaJKC  coiTMmsionef  Brion  Fahey  is  offering  his  colleagues  more  than  $100.000  to  diwie  amongst  their  portfolios. 


by  Lee  Parpart 

CUSA  finance  commissioner  Brion  Fahey 
will  play  Santa  Claus  to  clubs,  services  and 
executives  this  December  as  he  brings  down 
the  most  generous  mini-budget  in  recent 
years. 

Fahey  said  he  "told  everyone  to  request 
what  they  want"  in  their  bid  for  a  piece  of 
the  budget,  to  be  brought  to  council  for 
approval  on  Dec.  4. 


Fahey  said  instead  of  ending  the  year 
with  a  large  surplus,  he  intends  to  give  a 
larger  portion  of  CUSA  revenue  "back  to 
students".  Last  year  CUSA  was  left  with  an 
extra  $300,000  at  the  end  of  April. 

"1  don't  know  how  responsible  it  would 
be  on  my  part  to  have  a  six  digit  surplus ...  it 
defeats  the  purpose  of  having  a  zero-based 
budget." 

Students  should  see  the  tangible  effects 
of  their  student  fees  every  year,  rather  than 


watching  them  escape  into  retained  earn- 
ings or  funds  for  projects  that  are  decades 
down  the  line,  Fahey  said. 

"Every  year  you  put  in  $80,  and  you 
should  get  it  back  somehow.  Putting  this 
money  into  a  long  term  pipe-dream  isn't 
fair." 

If  the  Finance  Review  Committee  ap- 
proves, Fahey  said  he  would  like  to  accept 
"about  95  per  cent"  of  all  the  requests  for 
mini-budget  funding  he  received  by  Mon- 
day's deadline. 

By  this  arithmetic,  Fahey's  mini-budget 
could  total  as  much  as  $103,000.  This  is 
nearly  a  300  per  cent  increase  over  last 
year's  mini-budget,  which  stood  at  just  un- 
der $36,000. 

Fahey  said  the  extra  money  comes  from 
conservative  budgeting  during  the  first  part 
of  the  year,  increased  student  fees  and  peak 
performance  by  a  newly-renovated  Oliver's. 

The  campus  bar,  which  received  a 
$140,000  facelift  this  summer,  has  already 
brought  in  as  much  as  it  is  budgeted  to 
make  for  the  year,  Fahey  said. 

As  one  of  the  main  sources  of  funding 
for  the  budget,  Oliver's  may  also  stand  to 
benefit  from  it  the  most.  The  largest  line 
item  on  the  wish  list  is  a  $22,000  request  for 
an  'Oliver's  sound  system'. 

CUSA  president  Robe  Haller  said  if 
purchased,  the  sound  system  will  replace  a 
rented  system  currently  in  place  in  the  bar. 
The  rented  equipment  costs  almost  as  much 
per  year  as  the  total  cost  of  a  new  system,  at 
$20,000  per  annum. 

Other  'luxury  items'  on  the  request  list 
include  a  thousand  dollar  convocation  cur- 
tain rod  and  velvet,  new  Rooster's  patio 
furniture,  a  TV/VCR,  an  ice  machine  for 
Oliver's,  and  a  new  carpet  for  CUSA's  of- 
fice, priced  tentatively  at  $4,000. 

Although  CUSA  is  in  line  for  a  "healthy 
surplus",  Fahey  said  he  will  dip  into  it  for 
mini-budget  funds  in  order  to  avoid  an 
excess  like  last  year's,  which  he  said  could 


threaten  the  students'  association's  non- 
profit status. 

"There  is  a  fine  line  between  profit  and 
non-profit  organizations.  We're  almost  sur- 
passing that  line  when  we  have  a  $300,000 
surplus" 

He  added,  "for  tax  purposes  we  have  to 
be  considered  a  non-profit  organization.  We 
get  great  tax  breaks." 

As  a  result,  Fahey  said  he  told  anyone 
who  was  in  line  for  part  of  the  budget  their 
requests  wouldn't  have  to  be  as  conserva- 
tive as  usual. 

"I'm  basically  going  to  be  generous.  I've 
told  everyone  to  request  what  they  want," 
he  said. 

But  the  coordinators  of  three  CUSA 
services  contacted  the  day  after  the  dead- 
line for  requests  were  not  aware  the  budget 
was  any  larger  than  usual,  and  said  they 
were  not  informed  they  could  make  extrava- 
gant bids. 

"He  just  sent  us  the  memo.  We  didn't  get 
any  other  hints,"  said  Jane  Pepper,  coordi- 
nator of  the  Women's  Centre,  one  of  the 
three  services. 

Fahey  said  everyone  who  was  eligible 
for  funds  should  have  known  to  submit 
requests  for  whatever  they  needed. 

"Everyone  is  able  to  give  a  request.  I 
never  turned  anyone  down." 

But.  he  said  if  groups  were  deterred 
from  making  unreasonable  demands  be- 
cause they  didn't  know  the  budget  was 
larger  than  usual,  he's  "glad". 

"If  they're  using  the  excuse  that  I  didn't 
tell  them  to  hand  in  a  whole  bunch  of  silly 
requests,  then  I'm  kind  of  glad  I  didn't:' 

One  service  coordinator,  who  asked  to 
remain  unnamed,  said  his  group  needed 
double  the  amount  he  requested  from  Fahey 
at  mini-budget  time.  The  coordinator  said 
"we  made  a  conservative  estimate.  It  was 
half  of  what  we  needed.  Brion  just  said 
'forms  are  available'."  □ 


Lantz  tops  polls  with  the  help  of  residence  voters 


Cottingham  said  students  could  ng  an 
entire  election  if  they  wanted  to.  "The 
terrible  thing  is  we'd  have  no  way  of 
knowing. .  .  that  our  student  council  is  the 
council  we  voted  for. 

"What  really  worries  me  is  the  case  of  a 
hotly  contested  election.  Emotions  are  going 
to  be  running  high,  which  will  bring  the 
integrity  of  polling  clerks  into  question!' 

He  added  he  had  no  troubles  with  this 
year's  team  of  clerks. 

One  idea  suggested  to  Cottingham  was 
to  set  up  a  single  polling  station  with  every 


student  s  name  in  Baker  Lounge,  but  he 
said  that  idea  would  probably  be  opposed 
by  too  many  students. 

Poll  clerk  Jenny  Loome  agreed  there  is  a 
good  possibilty  for  election  fraud  but  said  a 
single  polling  booth  is  not  the  answer. 

"The  essential  problem  is  voter  turn- 
out," said  Loome.  The  polling  stations  are 
certainly  accessible  now." 

Cottingham  said  changes  to  the  loca- 
tions and  organization  of  polling  stations 
located  are  being  considered.  □ 


CSES  threatens  suit  over  duplication 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

High  voter  turn-out  in  the  school  of 
industrial  design  and  the  traditional  influ- 
ence of  residence  voters  left  their  mark  in 
last  week's  CUSA  by-election. 

Forty  of  115  I.D.  students  came  out  to 
vote,  choosing  Blair  Griezec  over.  Roman 
Suttor,  30  to  10. 

After  his  win,  Griezic  said  he  would  be 
"encouraging  a  dialogue  between  CUSA 
and  the  Industrial  Design  Students 
Association." 

In  arts  and  social  sciences,  Vaughn  Lantz 
was  elected  with  228  of  758  votes.  More 
than  half  of  his  support  came  from  resi- 
dence alone. 

Becky  McPhail  won  the  other  arts  seat 
with  162  votes,  while  McPhail's  running 
partner,  Chariotte  Robinson,  narrowly  lost 
out  with  157. 

The  other  two  arts  candidates,  Trevor 
and  Jan  Hughes,  were  chosen  by  57  and  49 
voters  respectively,  despite  their  choice  of 
ties. 

Both  MacPhail  and  Lantz  said  they  will 
concentrate  on  making  students  more  aware 
of  how  CUSA  operates.  Lantz  said  he  also 
wants  to  see  more  communication  between 
CUSA  reps  and  residence,  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  phone-in  registration. 

Voter  turn  out  was  low  as  usual,  said 
chief  electoral  officer  Rob  Cottingham.  But 
he  suggested  the  problem  may  not  be  due 
entirely  to  stutlent  apathy. 

Cottingham  said  he  will  be  presenting  a 


report  on  the  election  process  to  CUSA 
council  at  their  meeting  Dec.  4.  Included 
will  be  a  list  of  suggestions  to  improve  voter 
turn  out. 

"More  than  anything  I'm  going  to  ask 
council  to  explore  new  ideas."  he  said. 

In  addition  to  low  voter  turn-out,  another 
problem  faced  by  Elections  Carleton  is  the 
possiblity  of  students  voting  more  than 
once.  In  last  week's  by-election,  as  in  other 
elections,  each  polling  station  had  its  own 
list  of  eligible  student  voters.  Theoretically 
a  student  could  cast  ballots  at  several  stations. 


by  Joanne  Laucius 

The  Engineering  Society  (CSES)  has 
successfully  sUenced  CUSA  arts  rep  Annette 
Lee. 

Lee,  who  distributed  photocopies  of  an 
article  in  the  October  issue  of  The  Orifice 
that  attacked  the  Women's  Centre  and  of- 
fered free  copies  of  the  banned  Little  Giri 
Blue  posters,  received  a  letter  from  the 
CSES  indicating  it  considere  her  actions  to 
be  an  infringement  of  copyright  law. 

Lee  would  not  comment  on  the  lettei^. 

Gabriella  Szasz,  president  of  CSES.  said 
the  society  "does  not  intend  to  take  legal 
action."  She  said  The  Orifice  is  protected  by 


copyright  law,  indicated  on  the  second  page 
of  the  paper  with  the  universal  copyright 
symbol. 

Szasz  said  the  letter  was  sent  to  Lee  to 
"see  her  reaction"  The  CSES  is  asking  for  a 
public  apology  to  the  writer  of  the  article, 
society  comptroller  Bruce  Haydon,  as  well 
as  an  apology  to  the  engineering  society 

Journalism  professor  and  media  law  ex- 
pert Klaus  Pohle  said  that,  technically. 
The  Orifice's  copyright  has  been  violated. 
He  added,  however,  the  society's  grounds 
for  a  lawsuit  are  "arguable". 

Pohle  said  copyright  law  has  been  de- 
veloped to  prevent  misuse  of  information  or 
personal  gain  through  the  sale  of  original 


material. 

Since  copies  of  the  article  were  handed 
out  for  information  purposes  only  and  Lee 
made  no  financial  gains  from  distribution, 
he  said  the  CSES  has  little  hope  for  restitu- 
tion through  a  lawsuit. 

And  since  Lee  did  not  misrepresent 
herself  as  the  writer  of  the  article,  there  was 
no  "nefarious  intent". 

"Why  apologize  for  something  that  has 
already  been  published?"  said  Pohle.  "What 
harm  has  been  done  by  the  reproduction 
that  hasn't  already  been  done  by  the  origi- 
nal publication?"  □ 
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ALL  YOU  CAN  EAT  PASTA  $4.95 
Lasagna,  spaghetti 
cannaloni,  ravioli 

SHRIMP  15<^  ea. 


TUESDAY 

5-10  pm 


WEDNESDAY 

5-12  am 


r  ^ 

) 

1     "CHICKEN  WINGS  ' 

ISCea. 

Thursday  5-1 :00  am 

^  Saturday  8-12:00  ^ 

Live  Entertainment  Thursday  to  Saturday 

(NO  COVER) 

10  %  Discount  with  CUID  on  all  regular  price  food  items. 

1344  Bank  St.  (At  Riverside) 

UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Word  Processing  Services.  EXECUTEXT  of- 
fers fasi,  efficient  letier  tjualily  word- 
processing.  Ediiing,  proof-reading,  technical 
wrilinR  Affordable  rales,  pick-up,  delivery. 
Call  Cheryl,  8,39-3297. 

The  Independcnl  Typist's  Network:  Offer- 
-d  complete  rari^e  of  quality  typing  and 
word  processing  services  at  competitive  rates. 
FRANCES  BOLTON,  729-0028,  THE 
TYPEWRIGHT.  728-3184. 

Typing  and/or  Editorial  Services  -  IBM 

Seleclric  -  call  |613|  224-2490  from  8:130  a.m. 
to  8:00  p.'m.,  seven  days  a  week. 

DATAlogue  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast,  ac 
curate,  proofreading  as  required  Merivale 
Road  area.  727-13  53. 

Typing,  paper  supplied,  short  notice.  SI.  10 
per  double  spaced  page.  Ask  for  Dani.  Call 
232-7056. 

Nothing  to  do  at  Christmas?  Consider  Uiter- 
nalional  Christmas  Camp,  a  5-day  even! 
IDecembcr  22-271  sponsored  by  Inter-Varsity 
Christian  Fellowship-  Activities  include  winter 
sports,  sleigh  ride,  indoor  games,  singing, 
films,  special  events,  crafts  and  sharing  about 
Christmas.  Applications  with  coniplete  details 
available  at  Info-Carlcton  or  the  Foreign  Stu- 
dent Advisory  Service.  For  more  information 
call  234-5496,  729-3989  or  596-5728. 

Travel  Field  Opportunity.  Gain  valuable 
marketing  experience  while  earning  money. 
Campus  representative  needed  immediately 
for  spring  break  trip  to  Florida.  Call  Campus 
Marketing  at  1-800-423-5264. 

Laser  printing,  Computer  rentals  (Word 
Perfect,  MS  Word,  Wordstar).  Student  Micro 
Centre.  563-2660. 

Jenny's  friend  Corina  has  a  crush  on  a  guy 
named  Andrew  Dimian  but  she  doesn't  want  it 
noised  about 

Macintosh  Services.  Laser  printing,  graphic 
design,  software  manipulation,  tutoring.  For 
specifics,  pricing,  or  more  info,  call  Chris  at 
224-1075 


Lost  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Large  grey  scarf 
with  coloured  borders  and  fringes  Reward  of- 
fered for  relurn.  Call  234-0551. 

Tuition  given  in  maths,  statistics,  chemistry, 
by  qualified  teacher  and  tutor  |B,Sc,  M.Sc, 
Ph.D).  Please  call  52.'^-7068  after  5pm.  $8  per 
hour. 

Employment/travel  opportunity.  Campus 
Representatives  needed  to  promote  Spring 
Break  Florida  Trips  Write  Box  110,  McMaster 
University,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  L8S  ICO,  Call 
D'Arcy  afternoons  at  (416)  545-2696. 

Cross  Country  Ski  Car  Pool.  Skier  wanted  to 
share  expenses  for  weekend  or  weekday  drive 
to  the  Gatineau  Trails.  Cedric.  236-5925 

Cross  Country  Ski  Pole.  135  cm  Exel  Super 
Sport  with  Tunsten  carbide  tip.  S20.  Cedric, 
236-5925. 

Lost:  at  the  parking  garage,  1  VW  Hub  cap  on 
Thurs,  Nov,  6.  If  found  please  call  521-2944, 

For  Sale:  C-Compiler  for  Macintosh,  with 
everything  needed  to  develop  applications,  of- 
fer around  S350.  Call  232-7912  in  evenings 
725-5411  ex.  420  in  the  day. 

Looking  for  part-time  demonstrators  with  good 
ii\lerper.sonal  skills,  mature,  Oflawa-HuU  area 
From  now  until  Christmas,  possibly  mto  tht 
new  year.  Openings  available  immedialely 
Wit!  train.  Bilingualism  an  asset.  Call 
592-5407.  leave  a  message. 

One  partially-furnished  room  available  jan 
in    a    3-bedroom    Elgin    Street  aparlmen 
Washer,  dryer,  spacious  living  room,  kitchen 
Heat  included,  $235/month.  Call  237-6533 
Non-smoker  preferred. 


Lloyd  Axworthy,  Liberal  trade  critic,  will 
speak  on  Free  Trade  and  GATT  in  the  Loeb 
lounge  Wednesday,  December  3  at  4:30  p  m 
Reception  to  follow.  Sponsored  by  the  Council 
of  Canadians 


Young  Liberals  prepared 


by  Mike  Park  and  Laurel  Hyatt 

As  the  Liberal  task  force  on  post-secondary 
education  prepares  to  hand  down  its  recom- 
mendations at  its  policy  convention  in  Ottawa 
this  weekend,  youth  delegates  say  they 
already  know  what  is  best  for  Canada's 
universities. 

Most  of  the  local  delegates  surveyed 
said  the  biggest  problem  facing  universities 
is  the  way  the  federal  government  finances 
the  institutions  through  a  system  of  provin- 
cial transfer  payments,  better  known  as 
Established  Programs  Financing  (EPF). 

Even  though  EPF  was  set  up  in  1977  by 
a  Liberal  government,  delegates  say  the 
funding  scheme  their  party  put  together 
has  got  to  go. 

The  EPF  scheme  helps  pay  for  health 
care,  post-secondary  education  and  prisons 
by  providing  the  provinces  with  uncondi- 
tional grants. 

Carleton  delegate  John  Milloy  said  EPF 
should  be  renegotiated  to  ensure  the  money 
goes  directly  to  the  universities.  He  would 
also  like  to  see  funding  increased.  Since  the 
federal  government  picks  up  close  to  80 
percent  of  the  costs  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation, Milloy  said  they  should  assume  a 
greater  role  when  it  comes  to  deciding 
where  their  money  should  be  spent. 

The  task  force's  chairperson  Roland  de 
Comeille  said  post-secondary  education  is 
going  to  be  a  hot  issue  at  the  convention, 
and  he  said  he  is  optimistic  Liberal  leader 
John  Turner  will  support  his  recommenda- 
tions. "I  know  where  the  leader  stands,"  he 


said. 

In  a  yet  to  be  published  article  for  the 
Canadian  Association  of  University  Teach- 
ers' CAUT  Bulletin  de  Corneille  said  "the 
scene  of  post-secondary  education  in  CanT 
ada  is  one  of  unrelieved  depression".  He 
said  university  presidents  described  the 
funding  crisis  as  "disinvestment",  "disinter- 
est" and  "disaster". 

While  the  article  made  many  references 
to  the  plight  of  Canada's  universities,  it  did 
not  give  any  hints  as  to  what  new  ideas  the 
task  force  has  come  up  with.  The  "obvious" 
conclusion,  de  Comeille  said,  was  "for  Par- 
liament to  reassert  its  interest  in  higher 
education." 

Mike  Mathews  of  the  Carleton  Univer- 
sity Liberal  Association  policy  committee 
said  his  group  recommended  the  creation  of 
five  regional  boards  across  the  country  to 
distribute  funds  to  colleges  and  universities. 

Paul  Monlezun,  the  national  youth  wing's 
VP  Organization,  said  he  would  like  to  see 
any  increases  in  transfer  payments  matched 
dollar  for  dollar  by  the  provinces.  The 
Carleton  student  said  this  will  be  a  "priority 
resolution"  at  the  convention. 

Mike  McGee,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ottawa  Liberal  Club,  said  under- 
funding  has  reduced  accessibility  to 
post-secondary  education.  He  cited  the  case 
of  British  Columbia,  where  the  provincial 
government  has  cut  back  student  assis- 
tance programs  by  63  per  cent  over  the  last 
four  years.  McGee  said  he  also  supports  a 
guaranteed  funding  formula.  □ 


MP  planning  for  council 


by  Ian  Blair 

Encouraged  by  the  latest  throne  speech, 
Liberal  MP  Bill  Rompkey  hopes  to  re- 
introduce a  private  member's  bill  calling  for 
the  creation  of  a  Canadian  Post-Secondary 
Education  Council. 

"It  is  time  to  make  education  our  num- 
ber one  priority,"  he  said. 


UbenlMPBil  Ronykey. 


"The  mention  of  post-secondary  funding 
in  the  throne  speech,  it  could  be  argued, 
means  the  government  finds  such  a  council 
to  be  in  the  national  interest!' 

The  council  would  consist  of  appointed 
representatives  from  all  the  provinces  and 
the  federal  government,  including  academ- 
ics and  students. 

Romkey  said  the  council's  main  function 
would  be  to  provide  a  forum  for  the  discus- 
sion of  post-secondary  education  at  the 
provincial,  national  and  international  lev- 
els. At  present,  he  said,  there  is  no  national 
forum  for  post-secondary  education. 

"A  group  like  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Students  is  a  national  student  forum,  the 
council  of  ministers  of  education  is  prima- 
rily concerned  with  post-secondary  educa- 
tion, but  there  is  no  comprehensive  national 
forum  for  education  itself.  A  coalition  bring- 


ing all  the  groups  concerned  together  is 
long  overdue,"  Rompkey  said. 

A  major  hurdle  in  creating  such  a  coun- 
cil at  the  federal  level  will  come  from  the 
provinces,  who  are  guaranteed  control  over 
education  under  the  constitution. 

"The  provinces  feel  very  threatened 
that  someone  is  going  to  usurp  their  author- 
ity," said  Rompkey. 

Originally,  the  idea  of  a  federal  ministry 
was  considered,  but  Rompkey  said  the  situ- 
ation is  so  serious,  he  had  to  choose  be- 
tween a  compromise  with  the  provinces  or 
all  out  war. 

He  said  he  tried  to  introduce  a  measure 
that  would  not  be  threatening  to  the  prov- 
inces but  would  add  a  national  dimension  to 
the  education  problem. 

So  far.  the  provinces  have  responded 
negatively  to  the  idea,  arguing  the  council 
of  ministers  already  provides  an  adequate 
national  forum. 

While  Rompkey  said  he  has  received 
positive  feedback  on  his  motion  from  MPs 
in  all  three  federal  parties,  the  govern- 
ment's response  has  been  less  than 
enthusiastic. 

"I'm  getting  verbal  support  from  indi- 
vidual Tories ...  but  one  of  the  main  fo- 
cuses of  this  government  is  national 
reconciliation.  In  other  words,  don't  antago- 
nize the  provinces,"  he  said. 

However.  Rompkey  said  he  thinks  there 
is  enough  support  in  the  House  for  his  bill  to 
pass  if  the  government  allows  a  free  vote. 

Private  member's  bills  are  chosen  on  a 
lottery  system,  which  Rompkey's  motion 
must  first  win  before  it  can  be  debated. 

Rompkey  said  it  is  the  federal  govern- 
ment's responsiblity  to  "take  the  bit  in  it's 
mouth  "  and  do  something  to  prevent  a 
further  slide  in  the  quality  of  post-secondary 
education. 

"The  most  powerful  Canadian  govern- 
ment is  federal,  that's  where  the  bucks  are. 
All  I'm  saying  is  the  buck  should  stop  where 
the  bucks  are."  □ 
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Female  bouncers  in  pub 


by  Linda  Badowich 

For  the  first  time  in  at  least  four  years, 
female  bouncers  are  working  at  Oliver's. 

According  to  CUSA,  the  move  signals 
the  end  of  sexual  stereotyping  in  hiring 
practices  at  the  popular  campus  drinking 
spot. 

CUSA  business  manager  Doug  Saveland 
said  the  two  women,  Janice  Gray  and  Paula 
Dwyer,  were  hired  in  September  and  so  far 
are  doing  well. 

In  the  past,  said  Saveland,  men  worked 
in  Oliver's  and  women  in  Rooster's.  But  this 
year,  CUSA  tried  to  encourage  female  ap- 
plicants to  Oliver's  by  word  of  mouth. 

Officially,  the  positions  have  always  been 
open  to  both  males  and  females.  But  for  at 
least  the  past  four  years,  Oliver's  has  had  an 
all  male  bouncing  staff. 

CUSA  president  Robe  Haller  said  while 
the  executive  "talked  in  the  summer  about  a 
new  image  at  Oliver's,  we  wanted  a  whole 
new  attitude  as  well!' 

"We  wanted  to  move  away  from  stereo- 
typing," he  said.  "Women  may  be  better 
bouncers  than  men,  much  more  calm  and 
reason  able  I' 

Gray,  a  second-year  criminology  stu- 
dent, said  she  has  had  no  problems  with  the 
job.  She  is  5'  7",  while  Dwyer,  the  other 
female  bouncer,  is  closer  to  the  standard 
bouncer's  stature  at  6'. 


Gray  said  when  she  was  interviewed  for 
the  job  she  was  asked  the  same  questions  as 
the  other  applicants.  She  said  she  does  not 
think  she  was  hired  simply  because  she  was 
female  and  fit  in  with  the  new  policy. 

"I  got  hired  for  my  abilities.  Everyone  is 
hired  on  their  ability  to  relate  to  people!' 

Gray  said  ^he  has  never  taken  any  self- 
defence  classes,  although  she  runs,  plays 
several  sports  and  works  out  with  weights. 

Saveland  said  the  crowd  at  the  pub  has 
changed  as  well.  "We  went  through  a  period 
where  Oliver's  drew  a  very  rough  crowd.  In 
the  past  each  individual  (bouncer)  would 
operate  independently  to  handle  a  given 
situation!' 

But  he  said  the  staff  works  more  as  a 
team  now. 

Gray  agreed.  "It's  a  policy  of  Oliver's 
that  nobody  goes  into  anything  themselves." 
she  said. 

"If  it's  something  I  can  handle,  then  I 
will.  If  someone  comes  at  me  then  I'm  going 
to  fight  them  off!'  But  the  staff  work  to 
gether,  she  added.  "As  soon  as  something 
happens  someone  is  there!' 

Gray  said  she  likes  her  job  and  hasn't 
met  with  any  sexual  stereotyping  from  the 
people  she  works  with.  "Everyone  treats  us 
the  same,"  she  said.  "We  work  the  same, 
have  the  same  responsiblities  and  get  paid 
the  same!'  □ 


Daycare  fees  prohibitive 


by  Christine  Endicott 

Mature  students  trying  to  get  their  chil- 
dren into  Carleton's  daycare  centres  are 
faced  with  long  waiting  lists  and  daunting 
costs. 

The  Loeb  building  section  of  the  Colo- 
nel By  Child  Care  Centre,  for  two  and  a  half 
to  six-year-olds,  has  a  waiting  list  150  chil- 
dren long,  while  the  Renfrew  House  centre 
for  infants  has  200  on  its  waiting  list. 

Margot  Henderson,  supervisor  of  the 
Colonel  By  Centre,  said  there  has  been  a 
drastic  increase  over  the  last  four  years  in 
the  number  of  parents  requesting  childcare 
from  her  centre,  despite  the  high  cost. 

The  daycare  charges  $510  a  month  for 
pre  school  children  and  $766  a  month  for 
infants. 


"There  are  very  few  people  who  can 
afford  that  out  of  their  pay  cheque."  said 
Sandy  Thompson,  supervisor  of  infant  day- 
care at  Renfrew  House. 

Thompson  and  Henderson  agreed  the 
only  people  who  can  afford  daycare  are  the 
rich,  or  the  poor  who  get  provincial  subsidies. 

Currently,  only  low-income  parents,  and 
not  the  daycare  centres,  receive  funding 
from  the  province. 

This  means  anybody  not  eligible  for 
subsidies  "has  to  pay  the  full  shot,"  said 
Thompson.  Provincial  subsidies  should  be 
available  to  all  parents  or  daycares  should 
be  subsidized  by  the  province  directly,  she 
suggested. 

As  it  stands,  the  middle-class  earner 
wanting  to  use  daycare  is  left  high  and  dry. 


Continued  on  Page  9 


The  coa  of  gmfc^  >  chid  to  a  onyts  dayore  centre  has  teh  some  parents  on  a  pfccarious  pereh. 


Hillary's  announces 
tv^o  on  campus  locations: 

Residence  Service  Desk 
and 

Tuck  Shop,  Physical  Education  Building. 

Special  prices  for  faculty  and  students. 


Hillary's 


1235  Bank 


733-3070 


YM-YWCA 


STUDENT 
ACCOMMODATION 


Will  you  be  looking  for  a  room  when  you  get 
back  from  Christmas  holiday? 

The  Ottawa  Y  can  help. 

The  Y  is  centrally  located,  one  block  from  the 
Carleton  University  no. 7  bus  route  and  within 
four  blocks  of  most  local  and  express  buses.  All 
residents  have  full  access  to  phys  ed  facilities, 
kitchenettes,  TV  lounges,  and  bicycle  parking. 

For  further  information,  write  to  the  Residence 

Business  Office,  YM-YWCA,  180  Argyle, 
K2P  1B7,  or  phone  237-1320  (ext.  217,  218). 
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Ccnl ral  Park  DecsLauranl /Zipper Club 
340  iSoniersel  WccsLOUawa.  Ontario.  Canada^ 


Full  esthetic 
services 
available 

216  BANK  STREET 

AT  NEPEAN  ST. 


20%offcuts  Mon-Wed. 
238-1161  /  238-1203 


$2  per  page 

per  type- 
written copy 
$15  per  hour 

for  hand- 
written work 


and  K 
Word  Processing . 

is  offering  a  special  for 
Carleton  students  for  the 
months  of  November  and 
December 


Phone 
Darlene  Pilon 
238-3597 


Diis  week's  Penny  Days  was  yel  another  accempl  to  convince  OC  Transpo  that  students  need  a  reduced  rate  bus  pass. 
After  a  meeting  with  Ottawa  aiderman  Rob  Quinn.  CUSA  VP  Externa)  Beth  Brown  was  less  than  enthusiastic  abotjt  our 
chances.  Brown  said  Quinn  suggested  we  have  our  patents  write  letters  to  members  of  the  OC  TRANSPO  CoimvBion  to 
get  the  message  acrrjss.  Fares  are  scheduled  to  go  up  next  February.  


Affirmation  of  women- 
only  policies  proposed 


by  Alan  Knight 

The  recurring  debate  over  the  Women's 
Centre  may  soon  be  over  if  CUSA  VP 
Internal  Don  Grant  gets  his  way. 

Grant  plans  to  introduce  an  amendment 
to  the  CUSA  constitution  protecting  affirm- 
ative action  programs  from  being  classified 
as  discriminatory.  It  will  be  based  on  a 
similar  amendment  to  the  Canadian  Charter 
of  Rights  and  Freedoms. 

In  addition,  he  will  introduce  a  by-law 
which  specifically  recognizes  the  right  of 
women  at  Carieton  to  'women  only'  space 
and  events. 

Grant  said  he  expects  the  motion  to 
"cause  some  good  debate",  but  hopes  "this 
will  be  the  end  of  it". 

The  motion  is  a  response  to  a  challenge 
brought  to  CUSA  three  weeks  ago  by  engi- 
neering rep  Bruce  Haydon.  Haydon  chal- 
lenged the  Women's  Centre's  right  to  have 
'women's  only'  space  and  events.  Council 
referred  the  question  to  CUSA's  lawyers, 
who  ruled  in  favor  of  the  'women  only' 
policy. 

Haydon  said  he  doesn't  think  the  matter 
will  be  put  to  rest,  even  if  the  motion  passes. 

"The  law  does  allow  them  to  hold  'wom- 
en only'  events  but  I  don't  believe  CUSA 
should  fund  events  of  such  a  controversial 
nature." 


Women's  Centre  coordinator  Jane  Pep- 
per said  the  motion  confirming  their  right  to 


CUSA  VP  Internal  Don  Giwl. 


operate  is  a  good  idea. 
"People  bring  this  up  every  year,"  she  said. 
"We  spend  an  incredible  part  of  our  time 
answering  to  that  accusation,  so  it  will  be 
nice  to  be  able  to  refer  them  to  that." 

Notice  of  the  motion  will  be  given  to 
council  Dec.  4  and  will  be  debated  at  the 
first  meeting  in  January.  n 
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Students  assured  of  vote 


Lfteral  MPP  Bemard  Gfandmaiire;  sympathetic. 


by  Derek  Raymaker 

Intense  student  lobbying  has  prompted 
the  minister  for  municipal  affairs,  Benard 
Grandmaitre,  to  disregard  recommendations 
from  a  provincial  committee  to  restrict  the 
voting  rights  of  students. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Municipal 
Elections  suggested  in  October  the  prov- 
ince implement  a  six-month  residency  re- 
quirement which  would  disenfranchise 
thousands  of  post-secondary  students  who 
leave  their  'educational  riding'  to  go  home 
for  the  summer. 

More  than  half  of  Carleton  students, 
who  are  originally  from  out  of  town,  fall  into 
this  category. 

The  committee  will  present  its  final 
report  to  the  minister  next  week. 

Beth  Brown.  CUSA  VP  External,  said 
Grandmaitre  told  her  he  is  opposed  to  any 
new  regulations  that  would  prevent  students 
from  taking  part  in  the  democratic  process. 

Although  Grandmaitre  has  yet  to  make 
his  views  public,  Brown  said  a  meeting  with 

**Why  restrict  voting 
Y/hen  you  have  enough 
trouble  getting  people 
out  to  vote?"  

the  minister  and  two  other  lobbyists  from 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Students  (OFS) 
has  convinced  her  the  minister  "will  not 
support  those  recommendationsl' 

"Why  restrict  voting  when  you  have 
enough  trouble  getting  people  out  to  vote?" 
asked  Brown. 

Current  legislation  permits  students  to 
vote  in  either  their  home  or  their  educa- 
tional ward.  The  proposed  regulations  would 
exclude  out-of-town  students  from  voting  In 
municipal  elections  where  they  attend  school. 

Last  month,  George  Manlos,  the  com- 
mittee's executive  secretary,  said  Grandmaifre 
would  probably  "accept  95  per  cent  of  our 
recommendations;' 

Brown  said  the  provincial  Liberal  cau- 
cus was  supportive  of  the  appeals  made  by 


OFS  during  their  "lobby  week"  in  October. 

"They  do  not  believe  in  the  recommen- 
dations regarding  students'  voting  rights," 
said  Brown. 

OFS  chairperson  Matt  Certoslmo  said 
he  was  pleased  to  hear  Grandmaitre  has 
voiced  his  disapproval  of  the  proposed  resi- 
dency requirement.  Certosimo  said  he  is 
confident  students  will  not  lose  their  voice 
in  municipal  politics. 

"We  have  the  support  necessary  to  de- 
feat any  proposals  which  would  disenfran- 
chise students,"  he  said. 

"We  (the  OFS)  made  a  point  of  talking 
about  this  during  lobby  week.  A  number  of 
caucus  members  followed  up  by  pressuring 
Grandmaitre  and  the  committee!' 

The  minister  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

Grandmaltre's  special  assistant,  Steven 
Tansey,  said  the  minister  is  "sympathetic" 
to  students'  concerns  over  voting  rights,  but 
he  will  not  comment  on  the  matter  until  the 
final  report  has  been  released. 

In  addition  to  the  committee's  damaging 
recommendations  for  students,  Brown  was 
also  critical  of  the  committee's  low  profile 
approach  to  soliciting  opinions  from  student 
leaders. 

Brown  said  she  was  only  given  a  few 
days  notice  before  she  was  to  make  a  pre- 
sentation to  the  committee.  She  said  instead 
of  student  groups  across  the  province  stag- 
ing "a  huge  uprising",  most  student  leaders 
"didn't  know  what  was  going  on." 

Brown  criticized  the  committee  for  not 
telling  students  about  their  interim  report, 
released  In  .August,  containing  the  recom- 
mendations threatening  student  voting  rights 
in  August. 

"They  said  they  sent  us  the  report,  but 
we  didn't  get  It.  We  asked  them  why,  and 
they  denied  they  sent  it,"  said  Brown. 

Brown  said  the  committee  placed  too 
much  Importance  on  'seasonal  voters'  and 
as  a  result  the  needs  of  students  were 
neglected. 

"There  Is  obviously  some  sort  of  imbal- 
ance when  voters  with  cottages  in  the 
Muskoka  Lakes  have  a  greater  say  than 
thousands  of  citizens  In  large  cities!'  □ 


Sierling 
sili/er 


<€B»61ass 


10% 
discount 
with  student 
I.D,  until 
Christmas 


226  Bank  St ,  Ottawa.  Ontario  K2P  1W9 
Tei  (6131  233-1979 


EXAM  STARTERS 

From  Housing  and  Food  Services 

•  At  the  Loeb  Cafeteria 

•  At  the  Fitstop 

Weekdays  during  exams,  8:00  a.m.  'till  9:00  a.m. 
Regular  Coffee  and  a  Fresh  Baked  Danish: 
Special  $1.27  plus  tax 

•  At  the  Oasis 

Saturdays,  during  exams,  7:30  a.m.  'till  10:00  a.m. 
"Examination  Breakfast" 

Housing 
and 

Food  Services.. 


NEW  Y[AK  GALA 

(ytam>^  (%g/u^  (^j^^^ 

DEC.  31 


•  3 -rtiavIE  ROOMS  •2.BANPS   •  ICN/SHTC-f lUUSION 

•  MOBEBM©  •  4,«»0(:vOUCCLO9esrFI8IENt>s/  ?20.°° 
TICKETS  AVAILABLE  AT:  CLASSY  f  UNmCiCETr563-|l44i 
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FOR  HOfW  WFOWWTWH-  Contw*  Tr»wtCw*»»  to  yow  to— -bfrwhiif  inrt 
reglMrtUon  Iwtti,  sm  yow  Cioipua  Group  La«dv 

TRAVEL  CUTS  OTTAWA 

4th  Level  Unicentre,  Carleton  University 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1S  5B6 
613-238-5493 


ACADEMIC  EXCHANGES  1986 
(Student  and  Faculty) 

Information  and  Application  Forms  now  available  from 
the  Paterson  Centre  for  International  Programs, 
Room  1505,  Arts  Tower,  564-74570 

Deadlines  for  Applications 

Eastern  Europe  (student  and  faculty)  November  30,  1986 
Israel  |faculty)  November  30,  1986 
Scotland  (student  and  facultyl  November  30,  1986 
West  Germany  (student)  December  15,  1986 
United  States  (student)  February  1,  1987 
Denmark  (student)  February  1,  1987 
CIDA  Scholarships  January  31,  1987 


Are  you  looking  lor  a  place  to  worship,  learn,  and  fellowship? 
try 

Dominion-Chalmers  United  Church 

355  Cooper  SI.  (at  O  Comor) 
Downtown  Ottawa 
Phone:  235-5143 

Taking  a  thoughtful  approach  to  the  historic  faith. 

Sunday  Swvtees.-  9:30 A.M.,  11O0A.M., 7:30P.M. 
Young  Adults  Klub;  2nd  Tuesday  of  ttio  montli,  phone:  729-7877 

Sr.  Minister:  Ttie  Rev.  Allen  Churchill.  M.A.,  B.D.,  D.Phii. 
Assoc.  Minister:  The  Rev.  M.  John  Moor.  B.A..  M.Div. 


PLO  rep  invited  to  speak 


by  Paul  ScheHenberg 

Students  will  get  a  rare  opportunity  to 
explore  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  next 
week  when  the  third  highest-ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion comes  to  Carleton. 

Farouk  Quddoumi,  foreign  minister  of 
the  department  of  political  affairs  for  the 
PLO,  is  in  Ottawa  with  the  organization's 
Canadian  office.  He  will  be  on  campus 
Wednesday  to  address  the  issue  "Prospects 
for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East". 

The  event  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Middle  East  Discussion  Group.  Group  pres- 
ident Ludy  Singh  said  the  club  was  formed 
last  April  to  "promote  Canada's  interest  for 
seeking  peace  in  the  Middle  East." 

Since  no  course  on  Middle  Eastern  poli- 
tics is  offered  at  Carleton.  "ourpui-pose  is  to 
bring  in  sources  not  readily  available  to  the 
public  or  transferred  through  the  media," 
said  Singh. 

She  emphasized  the  club  is  "pro-dialogue" 


and  doesn't  take  a  "pro-Israeli  bias". 

Jeff  Fishbain,  president  of  the  Jewish 
Student  Union-Hillel  at  Carleton,  was  not 
aware  of  Quddoumi's  visit  but  said  no  dem- 
onstration will  be  staged.  "The  majority  (in 
attendance)  are  already  converted  in  their 
view  (pro-Palestine),  so  no  protest  we  stage 
will  make  them  see  the  light,"  he  said. 

Singh  said  posters  were  ripped  down 
before  the  discussion  group's  last  two  events 
and  "FUCK  the  PLO"  was  written  on  others. 

Although  she  realizes  not  everyone  is 
sympathetic  to  her  point  of  view,  Singh  said 
people  must  understand  that  both  Palestinians 
and  Jews  have  a  right  to  self-determination. 

The  university's  deputy  chief  security 
officer  Mel  Gilbey  said  he  was  unaware  of 
the  visit  and  declined  to  comment  on  possi- 
ble security  measures  for  Quddoumi's  visit. 

Quddoumi  will  be  in  C264  LOEB  on 
Wednesday  Dec.  3  from  10  to  U:30am. 
Attendance  is  open  all  students  and 
faculty.  □ 


Drunk  drivers  offered  a 
chance  to  make  it  home 


by  Jean-Paul  IMolgat 

A  special  project,  spearheaded  by  Carle- 
ton's  athletics  department,  has  been  de- 
signed to  make  driving  on  Ottawa  roads  less 
dangerous  during  the  Christmas  season. 

Operation  Drive  Home,  modelled  after  a 
similar  project  at  Laval  University,  will 
offer  inebriated  revellers  a  safe  drive  home 
in  their  own  cars  with  the  help  of  volunteer 
drivers  and  escorts. 

The  effort  has  been  welcomed  by  the 
Ottawa  police,  but  the  project's  goals  stretch 
beyond  the  reduction  of  drunk  driving. 

John  Love,  special  coordinator  of  Opera- 
tion Drive  Home,  said  "we  are  trying  to 
project  a  positive  image  of  the  university  in 
the  community  by  proving  that  there  is 
more  to  Carieton  that  just  Panda." 

The  operation  hopes  to  recruit  750  vol- 
unteer drivers  and  escorts.  To  date,  how- 


Openboe  [}m«  Honv  Offzniixr  jotm  Love. 


ever,  only  a  third  of  the  positions  have  been 
filled. 

"We're  a  little  late  in  issuing  adequate 
publicity,"  said  Love.  He  said  he  is  hoping  a 
late  publicity  and  radio  blitz  this  week  will 
attract  the  needed  interest  and  increase 
public  awareness. 

Any  driver  who  feels  unable  to  drive 
home  following  a  Christmas  party  can  call 
the  operation's  dispatching  centre.  Three 
volunteers  are  then  sent  to  the  caller's  ad- 
dress. One  drives  the  caller's  car,  while  a 
second  rides  along,  for  security. 

The  pair  is  picked  up  by  the  third  volun- 
teer in  a  trailing  car  after  the  caller  is 
delivered  safely  home. 

Supporting  the  operation  are  various 
restaurants.  Bell  Cellular,  who  will  equip 
the  cars  with  telephones,  and  Texaco,  who 
will  supply  gas  vouchers  to  cover  part  of  the 
expenses. 

All  callers  using  the  service  will  be 
contacted  the  next  day  and  asked  to  make  a 
contribution,  which  wiil  he  used  to  cover 
printing  and  mailing  costs. 

Love  said  the  program  will  operate  dur- 
ing the  first  three  weeks  of  December  and 
on  New  Year's  Eve,  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers. 

"If  we  only  have  two  cars  on  the  road  for 
one  evening,  then  the  operation  will  be  run 
accordingly.  We  would  like  to  keep  as  many 
people  from  driving  drunk  as  we  can,  but  in 
my  view,  should  we  keep  one  person  from 
driving  drunk,  then  our  goal  will  be 
accomplished." 

To  volunteer  as  a  driver,  dispatcher, 
client's  escort,  or  follow-up  driver,  call 
564-2646,  or  complete  an  application  form 
in  the  athletics'  general  office  in  the  Athlet- 
ics Building.  Forms  are  also  available  in  the 
RRRA  and  CUSA  offices. 

The  same  number  will  be  used  during 
the  operation  for  those  wanting  to  make  use 
of  the  service.  □ 
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University  puts  CUSA's 
expansion  plans  on  hold 


by  Lee  Parpart 

Plans  to  expand  the  Unicentre  have 
been  put  on  hold  until  the  university  finishes 
a  massive  fundraising  campaign  to  increase 
its  own  academic  space. 

CUSA  president  Robe  Haller  said  uni- 
versity officials  told  him  the  Unicentre  ex- 
pansion scheme,  originally  slated  for 
completion  in  1988  or  '89,  will  be  delayed  at 
least  three  years,  or  until  the  administration 
raises  enough  money  to  complete  four  ma- 
jor projects  on  campus. 

By  putting  the  Unicentre  project  off,  the 
university  was  squeezing  out  the  competi- 
tion for  public  funding,  Haller  said. 

"They  have  a  concern  that  if  we  apply 
for  funding  or  go  ahead  and  start  building,  it 
will  affect  their  chances  of  raising  money 
and  getting  government  grants!' 

CUSA  business  manager  Doug  Saveland 
said  the  community  would  be  less  willing  to 
fund  the  university  if  it  saw  that  the  students' 
association  was  growing. 

"They  wouldn't  differentiate  between 
CUSA  and  the  university,"  he  said,  adding 
"it  would  look  a  little  frivolous  if  we  ex- 
panded our  services  and  entertainment  areas 
before  our  academic  space." 

Carleton's  VP  Academic  Tom  Ryan  said 
CUSA's  plans  were  put  on  hold  in  order  to 
avoid  a  race  for  funds  between  different 
parts  of  the  university. 

"People  have  to  realize  that  out  there  in 


the  community  there  is  only  so  much  to  be 
had,  and  if  we  don't  pace  our  requests 
somewhat,  we  wind  up  competing  with 
each  other  within  the  university!' 

Ryan  said  the  university's  fundraising 
campaign  will  go  towards  a  new  fine  arts 
building,  an  engineering  wing,  an  addition 
to  the  Herzberg  physics  building,  and  ex- 
panded library  space.  Construction  is  ex- 
pected to  take  place  between  1991  and 
1996. 

Haller  said  he  understands  the  need  for 
more  academic  space,  and  will  not  fight  the 
university's  decision. 

"I'll  be  the  last  one  to  argue  with  them 
about  a  trade-off  between  a  new  library  and 
the  Unicentre!' 

He  added,  centralizing  all  non-academic 
operaCiuns  in  the  Unicentre  Is  less  urgent 
now  that  the  university  has  plans  to  in- 
crease its  academic  space. 

But  there  are  still  other  reasons  to  go 
ahead  with  Unicentre  expansion  as  soon  as 
possible.  Haller  said  CUSA  would  like  to 
create  several  new  services  and  be  able  to 
offer  space  to  its  59  clubs. 

"Right  now  some  of  them  are  operating 
out  of  lockers.  The  international  relations 
club  is  all  in  the  president's  knapsack,"  he 
said.  "But  they  seem  to  operate!' 

Haller  said  he  will  meet  with  university 
officials  in  January  to  discuss  how  Uni- 
centre expansion  should  proceed.  □ 


Oik  artist's  coiKeption  of  a  proposed  Carieton  Fine  Am  building.  Nice  eh! 


Kids  cost 


Omthttted  from  Page  5 
Only  ten  per  cent  of  the  parents  who  leave 
their  infants  with  Renfrew  House  are  middle- 
class,  Thompson  said.  The  majority  rely  on 
subsidies. 

As  well,  there  are  those  parents  who 
have  a  child  in  both  centres  and  pay  almost 
$1,300  a  month  to  have  their  children  cared 
for,  said  Henderson. 

"You  have  to  be  making  a  lot  of  money  to 
afford  quality  care,"  she  said. 

Despite  the  high  costs  to  parents,  workers 
at  the  campus  daycare  centres  are  low  paid, 
though  they  are  unionized  and  get  better 
benefits  than  average,  Thompson  said. 

According  to  a  teport  by  the  Canadian 
Daycare  Advocacy  Association  (CDAA), 
"teaching  staff  in  daycare  centres  under  the 
current  system  earn  less  than  workers  who 


look  after  animals." 

Thompson  said  daycare  workers  are  not 
recognized  as  professional  people  although 
they  are  well-educated.  "We're  an  educa- 
tion service,"  she  said,  adding  that  the 
workers  are  teachers,  not  babysitters. 

Incomes  for  daycare  workers  would  rise 
if  daycare  centres  were  subsidized  by  the 
province  directly,  said  Lynne  Westlake,  di- 
rector of  the  CDAA. 

Because  of  the  low  paying  jobs,  there  is 
a  high  staff  turnover  in  Canada,  said  Westlake, 
which  is  is  bad  for  the  children  who  stay  at 
the  centres. 

A  government  report  on  daycare  is  ex- 
pected to  be  made  public  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Westlake  said  industry  members 
speculate  it  will  recommend  more  work- 
place daycare  centres. 

The  report  is  not  expected  to  recom- 
mend direct  subsidization  of  daycares, 
Westlake  added.  □ 


Public  Notice 


Carieton  University  Amateur  Radio  Club 
(CUARC) 

An  inventory  of  equipment  is  now  completed,  and 
is  available  in  the  CUSA  office. 

Persons  wishing  to  claim  equipment  or  items 
listed  must  do  so  in  writing  no  later  than 
4:30  p.m.,  December  12,  1986. 

Distribution  of  equipment  will  be  scheduled  for 
the  week  of  December  15  through  19th. 

All  inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Alan  Macdonald, 
VP  Administration. 

No  further  notice  will  be  made. 


Our  Apologies 

Last  week  The  Charlatan  inadvertantly 
placed  a  house  ad  above  a  Canadian 
Armed  Forces  recruiting  ad. 
Our  ad  was  not  intended  to  refer  to  the 

Canadian  Armed  Forces  in  any  way. 
We  regret  any  unfortunate  reflection  it 
may  have  cast  on  the  Canadian  Armed 
Forces 


RESERVE  ENTRY 
SCHEME  OFFICER 
(RESO) 

summer  and  part-time  employment  Is 
available  to  full-time  post-secondary 
students  looking  for  a  physical  and 
mental  challenge.  Do  you  have  what 
it  takes? 

It's  your  choice,  your  future. 

For  more  Information,  visit  your 
nearest  Canadian  Forces  Recruiting 
center  or  call  collect,  we  re  In  the 
Yellow  Pages  under  "Recruiting". 
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Engineering 
Opportunities 


II  you  are  a  graduate  engineer,  or  are 
approaching  graduation,  we'd  like  to  talk 
to  you  about  the  challenge  ol  a  career  in 
the  Canadian  Armed  Forces.  Whether 
you're  in  the  army,  navy  or  air  lorce,  you 
will  be  expected  to  lead  a  team  of  top 
flight  technicians  testing  new  devices  and 
keeping  various  installations  at  combat 
readiness.  You  may  also  be  involved  in 
new  equipment  design  and  development. 
We  ofler  an  attractive  starting  salary, 
Iringo  benelits  and  secure  future. 


THE  CANADIAN 
ARMED  FORCES 


It's  your  choice,  your  future. 

For  more  inlormation  on  plans,  entry 
requirements  and  opportunities,  visit  the 
recmiting  centre  nearest  you  or  call  col- 
lect—we're in  the  yellow  pages  under 
Recruiting, 


Canada 


WIN  AN  ALL-EXPENSE 

And  an  opportunity  to  meet 

This  opportunity  is  sponsored  by  the  japan 
National  Tourist  Organization,  and  the  )apan 
Foundation  for  Shipbuilding  Advancement, 
and  is  open  to  university  students  in  Ontario, 
aged  between  18  and  25.  Simply  write  an  essay 
on  "Canada-japan  Relations:  What  Will  the 
Future  Bring?"  and  send  it  to  the  address  below 
by  December  10, 1986.  Two  winners  will  be 
selected  by  a  panel  of  impartial  judges.  They 
will  then  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  japan  in 
mid-January  1987,  together  with  winners  from 
Britain,  France,  the  U.S.,  Australia,  and  Korea, 
to  exchange  cultural  experiences,  meet  with 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone,  and  travel  to  tourist 
attractions  throughout  Japan.  Travel  and 


PAID  TRIP  TO  JAPAN. 

Prime  Minister  Nakasone. 

accommodation  will  be  paid  for  by  the  jNTO. 
The  winning  essays  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  published  in  the  Canadian  University 
Press  Newspapers. 

RULES: 

1.  All  essays  should  be  typed  double  spaced. 

2.  Essays  should  not  exceed  1000  words. 

3.  Essays  shou  Id  have  a  cover  page  with  you  r 
name,  address,  name  of  school,  and  class 
level. 

4.  Submit  all  essays  to  the  Japan  Essay  Contest, 
the  Japan  National  Tourist  Organization,  c'o 
Campus  Plus,  124  Merton  Street,  3rd  Floor, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  M4S  2Z2. 


Sponsored  by  the  Japan  National  Tourist  Organization,  the  japan  Foundation  for  Shipbuilding 
Advancement  (Chairman:  Ryoichi  Sasakawa)  and  Canadian  University  Press. 


UNIVERSITE  C^ADIENNE 

The  Universile  canadienne  en  France  programme  offers  Canadians  a  unique  opponunily  to  live  for  a  year  in 
France  and  earn  Canadian  universily  credits. 

Offered  in  both  Enghsh  and  French,  the  programme  for  19S7-88  includes  humanities  courses  focussing  on  The 

Twentieth  Century  World'  as  well  as  language  courses.  The  faculty  are  from  universities  across  Canada. 

Various  types  of  student  accommodation  are  available,  including  residences  on  the  campus  which  is  superbly 

located  on  the  Cote  d'Azur  between  Nice  and  Monaco 

Students  will  be  .selected  on  a  quota  basis  from  universities  across  Canada. 

For  information  and  applications  for  September  1987.  please  write  or  call 


^  Laurentian  University 


Blyth  and  Company,  68  Scollard  Street 
Toronto,  Onuirio  M5R  1G2  (4161964-2569 
18001  387-1387  Canada  (8001  387-5503  Ontario 
or  Laurentian  University, 
Sudbury,  Ontario,  P3E  2C6 


BlylhdfCompany 


Master  of 

Industrial  Relations 
Queen's  University 


A  one-year,  multi-disciplinary  program  for  students 
wishing  to  pursue  careers  in  the  broad  field  of  industrial 
relations  and  human  resource  management. 

Admission  Requirements:  A  four-year  bachelor's  degree 
with  upper  second-class  standing  or  the  equivalent,  and 
successful  completion  of  a  university-level  course  in  both 
micro-  and  macro-economics.  Students  from  all  academic 
fields  are  invited  to  apply, 

Information/Applications; 

School  of  Industrial  Relations 

Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario  K7L  3N6 

Telephone  (613)  545-2193 


Printing  te  Photocop3ring 


Typeiatting,  layout  &  dsaign  Bervlcei 

C.  printer 
1^  aervlng 
^  Ottawa  South 
^      fc  the  Qlebe 


•BuBlness 
Carde 

•  Letterheade 

•  Envelopes 

•  Flyere 
•Brochures 
•Posters 
•Booklets 


for  over  10 
years. 


1818  Bank  •  737-7878 

Open  Saturdays! 


THE  BIKE  STOP 

WE 

sharpen  skates 
repair  skate  blades 

AND  WHAT'S  MORE  WE 

offer  winter  storage/tune-up 
prepare  you  for  fall/vrinter  riding 

FINALLY  WE 

are  grateful  for  your  patronage 

Watch  for  Christmas  specials 
1144  Bank  •  232-2141 


The  Carleton  Choir 
and 

Chamber  Orchestra 

under  ttie  direction  of 
Bryan  Cillingtiam 

present  a 

Christmas 
u^BI  Concert 

"Glorias"  by  Vivaldi  and 
Poulenc  and  other  works 

Saturday,  December  6, 1986 
8:00  p.m. 
Alumni  Theatre, 
Southam  Hall 
Carleton  University 


Admission  free 
P.irking  in  Lot  1 

Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Music 
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Campus  smoking  rules  to 
conform  to  city  by-law 


Growing  awareness  of  the  dangers  of  second-hand  smoke  is  leading  to  scricter  regulations  on  anipus. 


by  Paul  Schellenberg 

Smokers  could  soon  find  they  are  not 
allowed  to  light  up  in  most  of  the  Unicentre. 

Responding  to  members  of  the  Carleton 
community  who  want  smoke-free  areas, 
CUSA  arts  rep  Warren  Hik  said  he  will 
bring  a  motion  to  council  Dec.  4  that  would 
limit  smoking  to  certain  areas  of  the  Uni- 
centre. He  also  hopes  to  have  students 
surveyed  for  their  opinions  on  the  extent 
and  location  of  the  ban. 

The  idea  came  to  Hik  when  he  was  part 
of  a  hiring  board  for  Rooster's.  He  said 
several  applicants  requested  non-smoking 
service  lines  and  a  ban  on  smoking  at  the 
service  bar. 

'Smoke-eaters'  were  bought  to  solve  the 
problem  of  excessive  smoke  in  Rooster's 
but  Hik  said  somethmg  else  is  needed. 

He  cited  a  City  of  Ottawa  by-law  on 
smoking  as  another  reason  CUSA  should 
consider  making  at  least  "50  per  cent  of 
public  assembly  areas  and  restaurants, 
smoke  free."   


The  by-law  stipulates  that  no  retail  shops, 
reception  areas,  elevators,  stairways,  or 
service  lines  should  allow  smoking.  Restau- 
rants and  public  assembly  areas  must  also 
clearly  indicate  smoking  and  non-smoking 
areas. 

Fines  for  violation  of  the  by-law  range 
from  $25  to  $2,000. 

"It  was  brought  to  our  attention  there  is 
a  growing  concern  regarding  medical  health 
and  the  dangers  of  second-hand  smoke." 
said  Carieton's  VP  Administration  Charles 
Watt.  The  university  has  developed  a  policy 
to  restrict  smoking  in  light  of  the  concerns, 
he  said. 

Watt  said  the  policy,  which  is  still  await- 
ing final  approval  by  administration,  would 
have  come  about  without  the  by-law. 

Hik  said  he  proposed  the  motion  be- 
cause the  university's  policy  does  not  apply 
to  the  Unicentre,  residence,  or  the  tunnels. 

He  pointed  out  the  division  of  smoking 
and  non-smoking  sections  in  the  Pepper- 
mill  is  a  good  example  of  the  policy  in 
action.  □ 


As  the  snow  begins  to  pile  up,  the  university  will  collea  the  bkyde  neks  frt)mthdrsun¥iierkxations  on  anipiis.On^ 
the  racks  in  the  shadow  of  the  Architecture  Building  will  remain  for  die  winter  die-hards.  Director  of  physical  plant  Jack 
Cook  has  advised  all  soidents  to  stop  using  any  other  racks.  Locks  will  be  cut  "only  as  a  last  resort."  


Ontario  piocev 

COMEIOIN 
OUR  TEAM! 

WE  HAVE  APPROXIMATELY 

800  POSITIONS 

Ontario  Place,  one  of  the  world's  leading 
entertainment  attractions,  offers  you  an 
exciting  summer  employment  opportunity! 
Approximately  800  positions  are  available 
for  tfie  1987  summer  season  in  the 
following  areas: 


•  Attractions 

•  Children's  Village 

•  Maintenance 

•  Programming/ 
Technical 

•  Hosting 

•  Clerical/ 
Reception 


•  Marketing  & 
Public  Relations 

•  Retail  Sales 

•  Food  Services 

•  Security 

•  Admissions/Parking 

•  Marina 

•  Emergency/ First  Aid 


Students  Interested  In  obtaining  more  information 

may  write  to:  Mrs.  S.  Shaver 

staff  Co-ordinator 
Ontario  Place  Corporation 
955  Lakeshore  Boulevard  West 
Toronto.  Ontario  M6K  3B9 

or  telephone  our  Personnel  Office  at  (416)  965-7739. 
Application  Deadline:  January  30, 1987. 


IRAVELCUrS 


PACKAGES  INCLUDE 

•  Round  ifip  tiansponaiion  vi 
deiu»e  molo'  coach  oi  aic 

•  Supe'io'  accommodalion  a 
beacMionl  holel 

•  Piolessional  reptesertlalives 

•  All  laxes  unless  oitieiwiso 
tmSicaled 

•  Airporl  ttans'ers  il  applicaDle 


FOR  UORE  INFORMATION  ContKt  Trml  Cuti  or  for  your  fr**  bnichur*  and 
rvglstnllon  form,  ma  your  Campua  Group  Lsader 

TRAVEL  CUTS  OTTAWA 

4th  Level  Unicentre,  Carleton  University 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1S  5B6 
613-238-5493 
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£DITORIAt 


Deck  the  halls... and  the  floors  if  you  can 


It's  that  time  of  year  again  when  the  spirit  of  giving  is  upon  us  all.  But  as  usual,  there  are 
problems  with  who's  doing  the  giving,  and  who's  doing  the  getting. 
The  annual  CUSA  mini-budget  comes  up  for  approval  at  next  week's  council 
meeting  and  this  year's  shopping  spree  is  bigger  than  ever,  topping  $100,000.  This  is 
cause  for  celebration.  Finally,  CUSA  is  beginning  to  spend  some  of  the  money  that  so  far 
has  ended  up  as  surplus  cash  each  April.  Last  year,  despite  valiant  attempts  of  the  finance 
commissioner,  council  found  itself  with  more  than  $300,000  to  play  with.  Pleasant 
surprise. 

As  members  of  a  student  newspaper,  the  staff  hear  a  lot  of  complaints  from  various 
services  and  clubs  on  campus  about  how  little  money  CUSA  gives  them.  So  the  news  that 
there  is  a  bit  more  than  expected  to  dole  out  was  welcomed  by  one  and  all.  Or  it  would  have 
been,  if  they  had  heard  about  it. 

This  year's  finance  commissioner,  Brion  Fahey.  says  he  told  everyone  they  wouldn't 
have  to  be  quite  so  conservative  this  year  with  their  requests.  Unfortunately,  Brion  Fahey's 
"everyone"  didn't  include  a  number  of  clubs,  societies  and  services  and  they  never  got  the 
message.  But  everyone  in  the  CUSA  office  did.  As  a  result,  several  outstanding  requests 
from  within  Room  401  were  submitted  to  Fahey. 

Among  the  more  joyous  figures  are  a  new  carpet  for  the  office  with  a  $4,000  price  tag,  a 
new  laser  printer  costing  $7,000.  an  on-campus  detox  centre  (?)  for  $3,000  and  a  new 
sound  system  for  the  soul-less  disco  on  the  first  floor  with  a  whopping  price  of  $22,000. 

In  addition.  VP  Community  Beth  O'Shaughnessy  blew  her  budget  on  orientation  by 
more  than  $8,000.  This,  of  course,  will  come  out  of  the  mini-budget. 

To  he  fair,  The  Charlatan  has  also  asked  for  quite  a  bit,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,500 
actually.  But  that  is  just  for  repairs  and  maintenance.  Not  quite  in  the  same  ball-park  as 
another  carpet. 

None  of  this  is  set  in  stone.  CUSA  council  will  have  the  final  say  on  how  much  everyone 
gets,  so  don't  let  it  put  you  out  of  sorts  just  yet.  But  the  fact  that  CUSA  office  personnel 
would  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  that  Santa's  bag  is  not  as  tight  as  before,  while 
those  in  the  less  well-upholstered  comers  of  the  Unicentre  still  operate  under  the 
assumption  that  times  are  tough,  and  act  accordingly,  is  not  just  unseasonal. 

CUSA  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  non-profit  organizations  around  and  it  is  high  time 
they  began  to  act  responsibly,  at  least  as  far  as  their  wondrous  finances  are  involved.  Their 
responsibility,  in  fact,  could  begin  even  before  two-thirds  of  the  year  is  over. 

CUSA's  budget  process  is  initiated  by  the  finance  commissioner  in  May  at  which  time 
all  the  good  little  clubs,  societies  and  services  are  asked  to  realistically  estimate  their 
revenue  and  expenses  for  the  coming  year.  Some  groups  were  naive  enough  to  think  that 
reasonable  and  realistic  requests  would  be  carefully  considered.  No  such  luck  was 
forthcoming,  however,  when  it  became  obvious  both  the  finance  commissioner  and  the 
finance  review  committee  were  intent  on  slashing  and  cutting  until  no  one  got  more  than 
eight  per  cent  over  what  they  spent  last  year. 

Realistic  or  not,  all  CUSA  clubs,  societies  and  services  were  forced  to  live  with  often 


unworkable  budgets  that  ignored  the  grim  realities  of  inflation,  emergencies  and  unex- 
pected breakdowns.  And  woe  be  it  to  any  group  which  committed  the  cardinal  sin  of 
forgetting  to  budget  for  a  thank-you  or  anniversary  ad  in  their  student  newsmagazine 
(Shinerama  and  the  Women's  Centre)  or  gioups  which  didn't  budget  enough  to  typeset  a 
small  newsletter  for  their  community  (the  African  Students  Association). 

For  a  group,  which  manages  to  rake  in  an  exorbitant  amount  in  student  fees  year  after 
year,  CUSA  often  reveals  itself  as  embarassingly  negligent  in  managing  its  finances.  And 
even  beyond  that,  it  has  shown  that  it  doesn't  always  deal  fairly  with  all  the  components 
that  make  up  the  Carieton  University  Students'  Association. 

While  a  certain  degree  of  amateurism  can  always  be  tolerated.  CUSA  would  be  well 
advised  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  word  "budget"  before  it  embarks  on  such  a  haphazard 
meiTy-go-round  of  money-flinging  next  year. 

S  James  Hrynyshyn  and  Lynn  Marchildon 
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Come  on  down  to 
slant  house 

Editor: 

Since  the  letter  in  the  Charlatan  I  wrote 
last  week  (Little  Girl  Blue  on  Display),  I 
have  been  flooded  with  questions  about  the 
Tilton  Hilton.  I  feel  this  muddy,  mollasses- 
like  confusion  should  be  cleared  up.  The 
Tilton  Hilton  is  not  a  hotel  by  any  descrip- 
tion. Nor  is  it  a  ordinary  house  full  of 
Carieton  studnets.  It  gets  its'  name  from  the 
angle  on  which  it  sits.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
lean  to  the  east,  and  thanks  to  a  thirty  foot 
long  beam  in  the  basement  it  does  not  lean 
any  further 

The  Tilton  Hilton  (a.k.a.  "slant-house", 
'cave-in")  was  founded  this  school  year  by 
four  Carieton  students,  one  ex-Toronto  cook, 
and  two  dogs.  It's  a  place  where  you  can  go 
and  have  a  good  time  without  having  to 
show  I.D.  to  someone  who  looks  younger 
than  you.  There  are  no  stamps  at  the  Hilton, 
so  you  don't  have  to  go  through  the  hassle  of 
faking  a  stamp  (like  at  Oliver's).  At  the 
Hilton  you  can  play  darts,  table  hockey, 
watch  T.V.,  do  botts,  jam  in  the  basement, 
or  simply  watch  Uie  dogs  tear  up  the  furniture. 

There's  no  floor  warden  or  campus  se- 
curity to  tell  you  that  you've  violated  "quiet 
hours".  You  can  come  and  go  as  you  please, 
sober  or  not.  The  Hilton  cashed  in  some 
beer  bottles  this  weekend  and  donated  twenty- 
five  bucks  to  C.K.C.U.,  not  bad  considering 
we  use  beer  bottles  for  furniture  around  the 
Hilton.  When  I  said  "come  on  down"  in  last 
week's  letter,  1  meant  it.  If  you're  too  shy,  or 
suffer  from  Amerdelphobia,  give  us  a  call  at 
234-6233  to  find  out  when  the  next  keg 
bash  is.  Maybe  you'll  be  lucky  and  get  to 


see  the  house  band  in  action. 

The  Hilton  Boys 
Stately  Wayne  Manor  Room 
The  Tdton  Hilton 
407  Catherine  Street 
P.S.  We'd  like  to  thank  the  Women's  Centre 
for  increasing  the  space  in  the  Charlatan's 
Letters  to  the  editor  section. 

The  Charlatan 
screv/s  up 

Editor: 

I  have  always  been  under  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Letters  to  The  Editor  section  of 
the  paper  is  to  serve  as  a  forum  for  various 
student  concerns  and  views  on  issues.  It 
was  under  this  assumption  that  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  editor  on  behalf  of  the  Carieton 
Liberal  Club  in  regards  to  the  Gumby  and 
Pokey  party  of  October  30.  The  event  which 
raised  $1000.00  for  a  local  Ottawa  Charity 
OPERATION  GO  HOME  was  marred  by  a 
theft.  A  banner  owned  by  the  D.J.  Com- 
pany, Bytown  Boogie,  was  stolen.  Its  value 
was  several  hundred  dollars  and  the  spon- 
sors of  the  event  are  both  ethically  (as  the 
services  were  donated)  and  legally  (by  terms 
of  our  contract)  responsible.  Consequently 
the  donation  to  the  charity  will  be  reduced 
considerably. 

I  made  the  naive  assumption  that  the 
Letters  to  the  Editors  section  might  be  a 
good  way  to  let  the  students  know  about  the 
theft.  1  thought  the  many  people  who  helped 
out  in  the  event  would  be  interested  in 
hearing  about  the  incident.  I  felt  students  in 
general  would  he  interested  in  hearing  about 
some  unthinking  person(s)  who  thought 
stealing  from  a  charity  was  somehow 


humourous.  Most  of  all,  I  felt  those  who 
took  the  banner  might  consider  their  ac- 
tions and  return  the  banner  anonymously 
by  leaving  it  in  the  CUSA  office  or  some- 
where in  the  Unicentre  where  it  could  be 
found. 

The  Charlatan  obviously  felt  the  issue 
wasn't  important  enough.  It  was  under- 
standable when  I  was  told  that  there  wasn't 
enough  space  in  the  November  6th  issue  as 
the  letter  was  submitted  only  on  the  previ- 
ous Monday.  As  to  the  reason  why  it  wasn't 
printed  on  November  10,  I  was  told  by  a 
reporter  friend  my  letter  had  been  misplaced 
but  found  in  time  to  be  printed  in  the 
November  20  issue.  When  it  was  not  in  the 
November  20  issue  I  felt  compelled  to  write 
this  letter  to  inform  students  of  this  rather 
bizarre  treatment  by  the  Charlatan. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  to  learn  that 
unless  you  wish  to  make  a  comment  on  the 
windy  library  entrance  or  add  to  the  contin- 
umg  debate  on  the  Women's  Centre,  there  is 
no  guarantee  your  views  or  the  information 
you  wish  to  pass  on  to  students  will  ever  be 
printed.  A  large  portion  of  the  student  body 
was  involved  in  the  Gumby  and  Pokey 
party.  Because  the  chances  of  the  banner 
being  returned  due  to  a  letter  being  printed 
at  this  late  date  is  thin,  much  of  their  work 
was  in  vain. 

John  Milloy 
Organizer, 
Gumby  and  Pokey  Party 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  Charlatan  quite 
frankly  has  no  excuse  for  not  running  the 
letter  referred  to  in  this  letter.  The  only  half 
plausible  explanation  which  can  be  offered 
is  that  the  editor  has  been  beseiged  by  tons 
of  other  people's  letters  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Liberal  club  and  it  got  lost  in  the  intermina- 


ble stack  of  papers  and  newsprint.  We  are 
truly  sorry,  but  you  really  should  be  yelling 
at  all  the  obnoxious  writers  of  ridiculous 
letters  who  have  recently  surfaced  at  Carle- 
ton.  And  now  for  the  real  letter.  . . 

Gumby  Party 
marred  by  theft 

Editor: 

It  would  seem  all  those  involved  in  the 
Gumby  and  Pokey  Party  of  October  30 
should  be  very  happy.  Over  300  tickets 
were  sold  for  the  event  and  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  was  raised  for  a  local 
Ottawa  charity,  Operation  Go  Home,  that 
helps  young  runaways. 

I  was  personally  impressed  at  the  good- 
will and  charity  of  many  Carieton  students 
who  donated  their  time  and  money  to  an 
excellent  cause.  Many  who  were  unable  to 
attend  the  event  bought  tickets  or  made 
cash  donations.  Unfortunately  I  cannot  say 
I  was  impressed  with  all  Carieton  students. 
Some  unthinking  person(s)  stole  the  banner 
of  our  Disc  Jockey,  Bytown  Boogie.  The 
terms  of  our  contract  make  us  responsible 
for  all  thefts  and  the  fact  they  provided  their 
services  at  a  large  discount  means  the 
organizers  of  the  event  are  both  legally  and 
ethically  responsible  for  the  loss.  The  ban- 
ner was  quite  valuable  and  will  reduced  the 
amount  raised  for  charity  by  about  one-third. 

I  refer  to  the  person(s)  who  stole  the 
banner  as  unthinking  as  I  am  sure  if  they 
had  thought  about  the  ramifications  of  their 
actions  and  realized  a  charity  would  suffer, 
they  would  not  have  stolen  the  banner.  The 
damage  of  course  need  not  be  permanent. 
,QHilLi™kly  it  matters  little  to  me  who 
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stole  the  banner.  Please,  would  whoever 
has  the  banner  leave  it  anonymously  at  the 
CUCA  office  or  somewhere  in  the  Uni- 
centre  where  it  can  be  found.  I  personally 
guarantee  the  matter  will  be  pursued  no 
further  If  this  is  done.  Lets  make  sure  that 
all  the  hard  work  put  into  the  event  will  not 
be  lost. 

John  Milloy 
Organizer 
Gumby  and  Pokey  Party 

Ode  to  the 
hydrogen  bomb 

Editor: 

I  have  composed  a  teeny  little  poem,  my 
first  such  effort,  on  the  topic  of  'nuclear 
age'.  Being  its  creator  and  thus  immoderately 
proud  of  it,  1  can't  really  evaluate  it  with  the 
proper  impartiality ...  so  I've  decided  to  be 
daring  and  throw  myself  upon  your  mercy! 
Wouldst  thou.  0  mighty  Overlord,  deem 
such  limping  verse  fit  for  the  Charlatan? 

The  poem  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Edward 
Teller,  the  physicist  who  is  generally  credited 
with  pushing  ahead  the  United  States'  re- 
search and  development  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb  in  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s.  He 
is  in  many  ways  (a  lot  of  them  highly 
classified)  the  father  of  a  substantial  part  of 
the  weapons  establishment  of  the  US.  For 
instance,  he  was  instrumental  in  organising 
the  Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory,  a  prime 
weapons  developer  today.  Teller  is  also  a 
major  force  behind  Liverore's  Star  Wars 
effort  (X-ray  lasers,  particle  beams,  orbital 
weapons  platforms,  etc.)  He  has  been  close 
to  several  postwar  Administrations  and  has 
ore  influence  on  US  policy  than  most  elec- 
ted officials.  Few  of  us  realise  how  much 
impact  a  handful  of  such  men  have  had  on 
the  way  we  live— and  the  way  we  will  die. 

The  title  of  the  poem,  'Sol  Invictus',  is 
Latin  for  'The  Unconquered  Sun'.  The  wor- 
ship of  this  solar  deity,  which  originated  in 
present-day  Yugoslavia,  was  widespread  in 
the  army  and  government  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  3rd  century  AD.  It  was 
eventually  assimilated  with  emperor-worship 
by  the  time  of  Diocletians's  reign;  it  had 
become  a  state  religion,  a  religion  of  power. 
Such  is  the  basis  of  my  poetic  analogy.  The 
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thermo-nuclear  power  of  the  sun  is  now 
associated  with  particular  technological  and 
political  figures.  Although  I  haven't  tried  it, 
perhaps  a  recitation  of  the  verses  is  most 
effective  as  one  gazes  at  a  film  clip  of 
H-Bomb  tests. . . 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 

Sincerely, 

Nomian  P.  Sherman 
Classics  IV 

To  Dr.  Edward  Teller 

Sol  Invictus 

(The  Unconquered  Sun) 

0  Rising  Dawn 
Of  Death! 

Maker  of  grim  peace, 
Cold  stillness  of  night. 


^00  WORDS 


It's  time  the  Christians  got  off  our  case. 
First  of  all  there  was  clubs  day.  Five  tables, 
advertising  five  competing  clubs,  all  anx- 
ious for  your  souls.  The  Jews  can  manage 
with  one  table;  the  Muslims  seemed  to  find 
one  table  enough;  one  Buddhist,table;  one 
bunch  of  Marxists.  So  why  five  Christian 
tables?  I  got  out  my  pocket  calculator  and 
worked  it  out.  IVCF,  Campus  Crusade,  Nav- 
igators, The  Bible  Study  Club,  and  the 
Corn-Roast-and-Car-Ralty  Fellowship  (who- 
ever they  may  be).  Shortly  after  that,  we 
had  the  Inter- Varsity  Big  Event.  Good  in  its 
way,  but  some  of  us  wondered  why  people 
who  call  themselves  Christians  would  spend 
the  thousands  of  dollars  it  took  to  put  to- 
gether something  like  Spectrum  wouldn't 
send  it  to  Ethiopia  to  meet  rather  more  basic 
needs.  Then  it  was  Campus  Crusade's  turn, 
trying  to  convince  us  that  God  exists  (it's 
only  two  years  since  Marvin  Glass  con- 
vinced us  that  She  doesn't— has  anything 
changed  since  then?),  telling  us  that  life 
without  God  is  futile  (most  of  us  hadn't 
actually  noticed),  and  various  other  ques- 
tionable statements. 

I  have  nothing  against  Christians  doing 
their  thing,  any  more  than  I  am  bothered  by 
CUSA.  Both  'irritate  me  from  time  to  time, 
but  I  realise  we  all  need  our  Great  Causes. 
Still,  I  do  have  two  questions  for  the  Chris- 
tians themselves: 

1.  Why  so  many  groups?  I  was  under  the 
naive  illusion  that  Christianity  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  love  and  unity.  Maybe  you 
guys  are  as  different  as  Internationa!  Social- 
ists and  the  NDP,  but  I'd  be  surprised-  Do 


you  ever  actually  talk  to  each  other  and  Uy 
to  weigh  up  how  much  propaganda  the 
average  Carieton  student  can  tolerate  be- 
fore becoming  totally  antagonised?  Seems 
to  me  either  there  is  a  farcical  lack  of 
communication,  or  you  have  sadly 
overestimated  the  amount  of  brainwashing 
we  require. 

2.  Why  so  many  words?  Christians  on 
this  campus  sure  do  talk  a  lot:  "Come  to  our 
lectures  (as  though  we  don't  get  enough  of 
those  already),  studies,  seminars,  debates  ,  ," 
and  whatever.  I  understand  the  desperate 
need  to  boost  your  self-confidence  by  win- 
ning lots  of  converts  (and  more  than  the 
other  groups,  naturally),  but  frankly,  speak- 
ing as  one  who  has  survived  many  argu- 
ments (and  even  occasionally  rational 
discussions)  with  Christians,  I  would  be  far 
more  impressed  if  I  saw  more  of  your  faith 
in  action,  and  heard  less  about  spiritual 
laws.  Could  you  maybe  for  once  do  some- 
thing useful  for  this  campus,  something  we 
could  all  appreciate  and  applaud,  whatever 
we  believe? 

1  am  still  —  by  some  miracle  (not  a  super- 
natural one,  naturally)-open  to  the  possi- 
bility that  God  in  all  Her  mystery  really 
exists.  I've  heard  all  the  arguments  before. 
What  I  need  now  is  to  see  some  non-verbal 
proof  in  your  lives.  How  about  it? 

Jeanne  Quick 


Editor's  note;Last  week's  600  Words  was 
written  by  Paul  Cantin.  Our  apologies  to 
PauHoi^mittin^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Your  creatures  we  are 
Our  means,  yours. 

Faceless  servile  flock 
Marked  by  the  Strong  God 

Our  best  minds  nourish 
And  speed  your  hidden  ends. 

Omnipotent  Light, 
Force  of  the  Hell-Bomb! 

Government  needs 
to  evolve  out  of 
Middle  Ages 

Editor: 

"Some  men  see  things  as  they  are,  and 
say  why,  I  dream  of  things  that  never  were 
and  say,  why  not!'  This  quotation  from 
Robert  Kennedy  well  exemplifies  the  na- 
ture of  the  author's  shared  vision. 

Terrorism,  wildly  oscillating  currencies, 
the  cooHng  in  international  relations,  young 
blue-eyed  believers  strapping  on  guns  for 
causes  of  the  heart,  these  are  the  tragedies 
of  our  times.  They  are  all  symptoms  of  a 
greater  disease.  The  cure  for  this  disease 
requires  a  sweeping  synthesis  of  these  mal- 
adies from  a  broader  perspective. 

In  this  age  of  high  technology,  the  only 
thing  that  seems  to  stay  the  same  is  that 
nothing  stays  the  same.  The  authors  defy 
you  to  find  an  industry  whose  management 
style  has  been  static  yet  the  industry  has 
remained  competitive  in  these  fimes  of  rapid 
change.  With  the  great  steps  forward  we 
have  made  in  our  ability  to  control  our 
environment  through  technology,  one  would 
think  that  the  world  as  a  whole  would  be 
more  cohesive  and  structured  in  its  capacity 
to  provide  for  human  well-being.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  a  dichotomy  between  the 
needs  of  the  many  and  the  desires  of  the 
ruling  few.  This  imbalance  is  inevitable  in 
any  present  style  of  government,  the  ruling 
few  must  reach  to  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
existence  through  an  obsolete  system  uniquely 
ill-suited  to  the  emerging  exigencies.  It  is  a 
system  whose  roots  lie  in  the  monarchies  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  eariier.  a  system  that 
has  not  evolved  with  the  times  in  more  than 
a  superficial  sense. 

Our  vision  is  of  a  future  society  whose 
government  bears  the  same  relation  to  pres- 
ent day  government  as  today's  technology 
does  to  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  new 
form  of  government  would  be  much  less 
bureaucratic  and  highly  evolutionary;  in- 
stead oMustadaptingtotec^^ 


government  would  employ  it.  Our  aim  is  to 
provoke  dialogue  on  an  area  in  dire  need  of 
attention. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  Breza 
Engineering  III 
P.S.  Clemens 
Engineering  IV 

The  questionable 
practices  of  the 
Big  Three 

Editor: 

Recently  the  Charlatan  reported  that  a 
man  with  connections  to  Molson  Breweries 
had  offered  a  bribe  to  a  Charlatan  reporter. 
The  Charlatan  later  retracted  the  story  and 
apologized  for  any  harm  done. 

Charlatan  readers  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  Big  Three  brewers  have,  in 
fact,  been  using  illegal  cash  "incentives" 
and  "gifts"  to  get  barowners  to  carry  certain 
brands.  For  fifty  years  the  Big  Three  brew- 
ers have  been  commitfing  one  of  the  gravest 
possible  infractions  of  the  provincial  liquor 
laws — offering  "inducements"  to  barowners — 
and  for  fifty  years  they  have  gone  unpunished. 

Documents  at  the  LCBO  refer  to  the 
practice  as  far  back  as  1935,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  practice  continues. 
Just  this  past  spring,  the  Sunday  Star  re 
ported  that  senior  executives  as  Molson's 
and  Labatt's  admit  that  the  illegal  incen- 
fives  persist. 

The  sad  legacy  of  these  bully-boy  tac- 
tics can  perhaps  be  seen  here  at  Carieton. 
Roosters  carries  not  one  brand  of  Amstel, 
not  one  brand  of  Upper  Canada,  not  one 
brand  of  Northern  Breweries.  In  fact  Roost- 
ers carries  only  Big  Three  products.  The 
same  situation  pertains  at  Oliver's.  Is  this 
important?  I  think  it  is.  for  these  reasons: 

1.  Students  come  to  think  that  the  only 
beers  worth  drinking  are  the  brands  adver 
Used  on  TV,  and  that  the  only  'real'  brewers 
are  the  Big  Three. 

2.  Student  beer  drinkers  are  denied  a 
choice.  Instead  they  are  offered  a  pseudo^ 
choice  among  brands  that  are  shown  to  be, 
in  taste  test  after  taste  test,  close  to  identical 

3.  Student  beer  drinkers  are  forced  to 
support  companies  thast  won't  play  fair 
with  the  small  breweries.  Remember  that 
the  Big  Three  completely  shut  down  Brew 
ers  Retail  during  the  lockout  and  denied 
market  access  to  unaffected  (small)  brewer- 
ies. Student  beer  drinkers  are  forced  to 
support  companies  who  make  "beer"  from 
com  and  rice  and  countless  additives,  and 
who  will  not  release  ingredients  lists  to  the 
public,  even  when  health  is  at  risk  (eg. 
people  with  allergies). 

Why  don't  our  student  bars  give  beer 
drinkers  a  real  choice?  A  beer  made  by  a 
small  brewery  will  sell,  especially  if  it  is 
promoted  (eg.  put  un  tap).  Why  do  our 
student  bars  give  such  total  support  to 
Business  especially  a  Big  Business  with  as 
unsavoury  a  record  as  the  Big  Three?  Why 
won't  our  student  bars  give  small  entrepre 
neurs  a  chance? 

Sincerely, 

Jamie  MacKinnon 

Raw  fish  and  gays 
don't  go  together 

Editor: 

1  know  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  "Windy  Library  Lobby  Issue"  but  I'd 
like  to  make  a  comment  on  David  Allison's 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  Charlatan  last 
week.  In  the  letter  he  made  an  analogy 
between  the  repulsiveness  of  eating  raw 
fish  to  the  repulsiveness  of  homosexuality. 
His  point  was  that  since  he  allows  people  to 
eat  raw  fish,  even  though  he  finds  it  repul- 
sive, we  should  not  stop  him  from  doing  his 
homosexual  acts.  For  an  analogy  to  make 
any  sense,  the  two  things  being  compared 

Ci»ilinucd  on  next  pauv 
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should  be  similar.  I'd  like  to  point  out  a  few 
shortcomings  in  his  analogy. 

Reporting  to  one's  parents  that  raw  fish 
is  not  a  major  part  of  one's  diet  will  not  draw 
the  same  reaction  as  revealing  homosexual 
tendencies.  If  you  don't  believe  me,  go 
home  and  try  it.  Parents  will  not  spend 
sleepless  nights  wondering  what  they  did 
wrong  if  you  tell  them  you  eat  raw  fish.  I'm 
quite  sure  that  no  one  has  ever  lost  a  friend 
when  raw  fish  became  part  of  one's  diet. 

The  civilizations  which  condone  the  con- 
sumption of  raw  fish  have  shown  them- 
selves to  have  a  greater  lifespan  than  those 
which  condone  homosexuality.  There  are 
civilizations  around  today  which  have  been 
eating  raw  fish  for  thousands  of  years.  Can 
the  same  be  said  about  any  homosexual 
civilization?  It  can  be  assumed  from  this 
that  eating  rawfish  doesn't  harm  society.  If 
homosexual  acts  didn't  harm  the  society  it 
was  condoned  in,  those  civilizations  would 
be  around  today.  People  don't  go  around 
claiming  that  eating  raw  fish  causes  moral 
decay  and  very  few  people,  if  any,  are 
"morally  outraged"  at  the  people  who  eat 
raw  fish.  The  major  religions  of  the  worid 
have  basically  left  the  raw  fish  eaters  alone 
and  yet  they  prohibit  homosexuality. 

In  order  to  compare  things,  they  must  be 
at  least  similar.  Homosexuality  and  eating 
raw  fish  are  not  similar  enough  for  a  com- 
parison to  be  made  between  them.  One  is  a 
meal  and  the  other  is  a  lifestyle.  They 
cannot  be  compared  on  the  same  level. 

After  all  of  this  you  may  be  surprised  to 
find  out  that  I  do  not  like  fish.  1  find  the 
thought  of  eating  raw  fish  disgusting— not 
repulsive,  just  disgusting. 

/  Schreiber 
Eng.  IV 

Taylor's  attitudes 
"repulsive  and 
unacceptable" 

Editor: 

The  most  recent  letter  from  M.  Taylor 
both  angered  and  irritated  me.  I  wonder 
what  delusions  of  self-importance  spurred 
him  into  thinking  he  has  the  sole  right  to 
determine  what  is  "moral  or  acceptable"  for 
everyone  at  Carleton!  In  my  view,  his  bla- 
tant bigotry  is  the  real  "degenerate  form  of 
human  existence"  on  campus.  !  neither 
condone  nor  condemn  homosexuality— it's 
not  my  preference,  but  that's  not  a  valid 
basis  to  judge  it  wrong.  Those  with  no 
tolerance  for  others  receive  none  in  return. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  attitudes  of  Mr. 
Taylor  are  what  1  find  to  be  "repulsive  and 
unacceptable!' 

Carolme  Godin 
Arts  I 

First  Russell 
apologizes  to  AIDS 
victims 

Editor: 

In  response  to  GPAC's  charges  against 
First  Russell  regarding  allegations  of  'indi- 
rect harassment',  we,  as  members  of  First 
Russell,  wish  to  reply  with  the  following. 

Unfortunately,  in  our  haste  to  promote 
the  sale  of  this  item,  full  consideration  was 
not  given  to  the  entire  spectrum  of  reac- 
tions. Due  to  our  inability  to  empathize,  we 
lacked  foresight  concerning  the  resultant 
feelings  aroused  in  the  gay  community. 

Our  immediate  response  to  initial  nega- 
tive reactions  was  the  discontinuation  of 
further  sales. 

We  hope  that  the  above  reply  will  dispel 
any  animosity  with  regards  to  this  incident. 
Our  sincere  apologies  to  AIDS  victims  and 
their  families. 

Sincerely, 

The  Members  of  First  Russell 


Bored  of  CUSA 
noise 

Editor: 

So  1986  is  "the  year  of  crack,"  accord- 
ing to  Guardian  Angel  Curtis  Sliwa?  Give 
me  a  break.  The  Angels  are  cashing  in  on 
the  imported  American  drug  paranoia  just 
like  they  cashed  in  on  a  fear  of  street 
violence.  Not  only  do  these  orchestrated 
waves  of  public  panic  divert  attention  from 
the  real  plague  of  domestic  violence  and 
parental  abductions,  and  create  a  comforta- 
ble division  between  'us'  and  'the  problem, 
which  Sliwa  would  have  us  believe  is  "the 
pimps  and  prostitutes  at  Yonge  &  Bloor,"  as 
well  as  crack  users  and  other  degenerates, 
but  the  Angels'  brand  of  vigilante  heroics 
discounts  real  community  efforts  to  deal 
with  real  social  problems.  Sure  there's 
neighbourhood-level  anti-pusher  movements 
in  NYC,  but  it's  no  thanks  to  the  Guardian 
Angels,  And  this  latest  Reagan-endorsed 
anti-drug  campaign  that  SHwa,  among  oth- 
ers, is  encouraging,  is  a  perfect  phenome- 
non for  a  society  edging  to  the  right,  evoking 
law  and  order  while  it  legitimizes  the  loss  of 
individual  rights  and  scorns  social 
responsibility. 

But  what  I'd  really  like  to  know  is  why 
CUSA  were  the  folks  who  brought  us  this 
trendy  paramilitary  poser  in  his  cute  red 
hat?  As  part  of  their  alcohol  awareness 
campaign,  perhaps?  Well,  it  figures.  Be- 
cause tired  tactics  like  alcohol  awareness 
fairs  and  pleas  for  moderation  serve  much 
the  same  function,  in  that  they  separate 
behaviour  from  context.  The  abusive  and 
irresponsible  behaviour  I  assume  CUSA 
hopes  to  subdue  isn't  caused  by  drinking. 
And  it  won't  be  dealt  with  until  we  recog- 
nize that  the  violence  and  intolerance  in 
campus  sports  and  engineering  societies  is 
part  and  parcel  of  alot  of  our  accepted  ideas 
about  competition,  group  bonding  and  adult- 
hood rituals.  It's  a  shame  student  govern- 
ments can't  take  a  lead  in  challenging,  or 
even  acknowledging,  some  very  destruc- 
tive attitudes.  Because  I'm  a  bit  bored  of 
hearing  CUSA  make  noise  and  try  to  look 
responsible  for  the  rest  of  us.  And  I  got 
bored  of  Curtis  Sliwa  a  long  time  ago. 

Elaine  Littman 
History  III 

Glebe  resident 
should  be  ashamed 

Editor: 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  Mr.  McCarthy's 
pejorative  comments  about  the  entire  stu- 
dent body  at  Carleton  University. 

Mr.  McCarthy  your  letter  seems  to  re- 
flect a  typically  ignorent  and  biased  opinion 
of  university  students,  an  opinion  based  on 


your  own  limited  observations  of  a  single 
annual  event— namely  the  Panda  Game. 
You  have  condemned  everyone  at  Carleton 
because  of  the  actions  of  relatively  few 
people,  the  inebriated  few  who  caused  dam- 
age in  your  area.  Admittedly,  student  alco- 
hol abuse  is  a  problem.  We  and  the  majority 
of  students  at  Carleton  do  not  condone  the 
actions  of  that  degenerate  minority. 

Do  you  honestiy  feel  however,  that  rais- 
ing the  drinking  age  is  a  solution?  Did 
prohibition  work?  Are  the  laws  against  il- 
licit drugs  effective?  In  short,  where  there's 
a  will  there's  a  way.  Alcohol  is  readily 
available  and  raising  the  drinking  age  will 
not  alter  theis  fact— despite  what  some 
people  think.  The  solution  lies  with  educa- 
tion and  not  legislation. 

You  claim  that  Carleton  University  should 
be  ashamed  of  itself.  Ashamed?  Carleton 
raised  thousands  of  dollars  for  charity  in 
September  with  its  Shinerama  day.  It  also 
gave  a  sizable  donation  to  the  United  Way 
recently.  It  has  encouraged  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  many  worthwhile  activities.  It 
has  encouraged  social  and  intellectual  de- 
bate on  a  plethora  of  socially  relevent  issues. 

Your  letter  neglects  to  mention  these 
facts.  Is  ignorance  or  a  total  lack  of  thought 
responsible  for  the  ommissions? 

Either  explanation  indicates  error  on 
your  part  not  on  Carieton  University!  You 
should  examine  all  the  facts  before  you 
arrive  at  your  erroneous  conclusions.  Mr. 
McCarthy  should  be  ashamed.  Carleton 
University  has  a  great  deal  to  be  proud  of 
with  its  history  of  academic  and  social 
excellence.  That  history  can  not  and  will 
not  be  clouded  by  your  fallacious  and  slan- 
derous comments. 

Doug  Herrington 
Journalism  I 
Patrick  Murphy 
Engineering  I 

P.S.  Are  you  sure  your  first  name  isn't 
Joseph? 

Engineering  nnentality 
natural 

Editor: 

I  was  quite  disturbed  upon  reading  your 
articles  on  "The  Engineers'  Dilemma"  in 
the  Chariatan  of  November  13,  1986.  The 
impression  I  received  from  that  group  of 
articles  was  that  engineers  are  not  creative. 
This  idea  is  not  true. 

I  recentiy  attended  the  fourth  year  de- 
sign competition  given  by  Professor  Kardos. 
In  this  competition,  each  team  of  three 
engineers  had  to  design  a  vehicle  which 
would  carry  an  egg  up  a  vertical  ramp  to  the 
top.  The  range  of  designs  brought  forward 
was  incredible.  Granted  some  were  based 
on  the  same  concept,  but  each  design  was 
strictly  unique.  Somefailed,  but  with  proper 
modifications,  I  am  quite  sure  that  each 
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vehicle  would  be  able  to  make  it  up  the 
ramp.  Uncreative  people  would  not  be  able 
to  design  these  cars,  or  computers,  or  any- 
thing which  engineers  design.  I  would  like 
to  know  your  definition  of  creativity,  as  I  am 
sure  that  it  clashes  with  mine. 

As  for  the  engineering  mentality,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  it  exists.  I  am  also  confident 
that  there  exists  an  arts  mentality,  claiming 
that  arts  is  the  best.  In  fact  I'm  sure  that 
every  discipline  has  their  own  mentality 
claiming  supremacy.  It  is  only  natural  that 
these  mentalities  exist,  but  these  are  just 
propaganda  for  the  different  fields,  pump- 
ing themselves  up.  When  people  start  to 
believe  this  propaganda,  things  become  sour. 
This  happens  in  the  arts  just  as  easily  as  it 
happens  in  engineering. 

I  look  forward  to  reading  your  articles  on 
the  Political  Science  field,  because  we  have 
many  quirks  in  ours. 

D.  Schreiber 
Poli  Sci  II 

Engineers  inculcated 
with  sense  of  false 
elitism 

Editor: 

I  was  mildly  outraged  to  read  (The 
Engineering  Mentality  — Nov.l3)  that  me- 
chanical engineering  professor  Geza  Kardos 
believes  a  university  education  to  be  but  the 
first  step  on  the  high  road  of  intellectual 
challenge  and  achievement  for  engineers— in 
contrast  with  the  lot  of  most  other  students 
for  whom  it's  downhill  from  here.  Assuming 
your  reporter  Michael  Bradley  has  accu 
rately  paraphrased  the  professor's  comments, 
they  suggest  a  reason  for  the  engineer's 
self-generated  social  isolation  on  this  cam 
pus  and  others:  some  tend  to  regard  them- 
selves as  an  exalted  breed  apart,  and  are 
tasteless  enough  to  bring  this  misguided 
notion  to  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the 
university  community. 

If  engineering  students  were  to  be  incul- 
cated with  a  strong  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility and  environmental  ethic,  rather  thah 
one  of  false  elitism,  the  world  as  a  whole 
would  be  a  lot  better  off. 

Gary  Henson 

Best  of  luck 
to  Curtis  Sliwa 

Editor: 

It  must  have  been  a  tough  decision. 
Oliver's  for  fun.  dancing,  and  drinking  or  to 
go  to  the  CUSA  guest  lecture  featuring  Mr. 
Curtis  Sliwa,  founder  of  the  Guardian  An- 
gels Safety  Patrol.  Every  week  Oliver's  fills 
to  the  brim,  there  was  a  low  turnout  for  the 
lecture,  even  with  CUSA  dropping  the  ad- 
mission price  to  FREE.  I'm  glad  I  went.  It 
was  a  chance  to  meet  a  real  New  Yorker  Mr. 
Sliwa  provided  an  enthusiastic  and  dynamic 
two  hour  lecture.  It  was  advertised  as  a 
lecture  about  'Crack',  but  the  topic  ranged 
from  drugs  and  crime,  a  changing  morality 
in  North  America,  inner  city  kids,  and 
repaying  some  of  our  moral  debt.  Basically 
putting  a  little  something  back  into  the 
system  other  than  our  taxes.  Membership 
in  Guardian  Angels  doesn't  involve  a  major 
time  committment,  as  Mr  Sliwa  outlined 
die  8  hour^  per  week  of  training  and  patroling. 
Thanks  to  CUSA  and  best  of  luck  to  Mr. 
Curtis  Sliwa  of  the  Guardian  Angels 
Movement. 

W  Gcny  Davidson 
^  Artsl 

Christmas  grads  get 
no  recognition 

Editor: 

Believe  it  or  not  there  are  students  who 
graduate  at  Christmas.  Whether  it  is  be- 
cause of  an  undying  love  for  the  school 
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(Oliver,  Roosters-  . . )  or  to  have  an  easier 
schedule  {for  law  school  purposes),  we  have 
become  a  part  of  Carleton.  We  have  made 
long  lasting  friendships,  spent  close  to  $20,000 
on  tuition,  books,  room  and  board,  and 
alcohol,  all  these  elements  supposedly  mak- 
ing us  members  of  the  Carleton  community. 
Yet,  how  are  we  re-paid?  We  get  our  diplo- 
ma's in  the  mail.  Simply  put,  no  winter 
convocation,  no  shaking  the  dean's  hand, 
where  mom  and  dad.  grandma  and  grandpa 
can  watch.  This  might  not  sound  important 
to  you,  unless  you  are  graduating,  as  we 
know  it  meant  nothing  to  us  until  this  year. 
But  with  graduation  only  a  few  weeks  away, 
all  we  have  to  show  our  kids  is  a  picture  of  us 
receiving  are  diploma's  from  the  mailman. 
We  understand  that  there  is  not  a  lot  of 
winter  graduates,  so  how  about  a  small 
simple  convocation,  a  wine  and  cheese  in 
the  president's  lounge,  something  where 
we  can  invite  our  parents.  We  know  we  can 
attend  the  June  convocation  but  it  will  not 
be  the  same  thing.  Since  we  will  be  out  of 
school  for  almost  5  months.  Let's  hope 
our  diploma's  don't  get  lost  in  the  mail.  We 
will  not  forget  this,  therefore  do  not  call  on 
us  Alumni  Association  when  we  are  rich 
prominent  citizens  for  our  donations  unless 


we  get  a  convocation. 
Sincerely, 

Harley  Oberfeld 
Law,  PoliSci 
Adam  Champ 
English 
Mike  Coholan 
Criminology 
Marc  Lafontaine 
Law 

Inhumane 
exam  prank 
causes  trauma 

Editor: 

On  Thursday  November  20,  1986  at 
11:00  a.m.,  I  arrived  at  506  Southam  Hall 
fully  prepared  to  write  an  exam  for  Crimi- 
nology 53.270B.  Posted  on  the  door  was  a 
notice  which  read: 

"53.270B  examination  is  cancelled  due 
to  illness.  The  examination  is  re-scheduled 
for  Tues.  Nov.  25. 

T.M.  Beranbaum!' 
After  reading  this  notice  1  felt  a  sense  of 
extreme  frustration  having  spent  many  long 


hours  studying,  as  I  am  sure  the  other 
students  did  as  well.  Naturally  I  did  not 
question  the  authenticity  of  the  notice,  and 
proceeded  to  tell  fellow  classmates  of  the 
cancellation.  Upon  my  arrival  at  home,  I 
still  could  not  believe  that  the  exam  had 
been  cancelled  and  so,  to  alleviate  my  con- 
science i  phoned  the  Sociology  Dept.  I  was 
shocked  to  be  informed  that  the  exam  was 
in  progress  and  the  notice  was  a  prank.  I 
returned  to  the  school  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, but  was  in  a  very  emotional  state 
having  told  others  of  the  cancellation.  How- 
ever, my  roomates  had  gotten  in  touch  with 
two  of  the  people.  We  were  permitted  to 
write  the  exam  but  there  was  still  approxi- 
mately 25  students  missing  during  the  exam. 
This  created  numerous  problems  for  our 
professor  not  to  mention  those  25  trusting 
students. 

Who  may  I  ask,  in  their  right  mind 
would  do  such  a  low,  inhumane  act?  How 
can  it  be  in  a  university  such  as  ours,  that 
there  are  people  so  insensitive  and  disre- 
spectful to  the  feelings  of  others.  Was  it  not 
within  their  mental  capability  to  foresee  the 
potential  consequences  of  such  a  ridiculous 
and  stupid  attempt  to  escape  the  reality  of 
the  situation?  I'm  sure  these  feelings  are 


shared  by  everyone  in  53.270B. 

Leanne  Bova^ 
Law/Criminology  I 

Sense  of  humor 
necessary 

Editor: 

Re:  Tony  Gariano,  Geography  IV 
Davidson  needs  a  dose  of  cynicism. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  Mr.  Garian 
still  has  his  sense  of  humour  after  a  numbe 
of  years  here.  His  observations  about  cyn^ 
cism  on  campus  are  right  on  target. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  student 
consider  cynicism  and  trivial  pursuit  part  o 
their  curriculm.  However,  those  who  suffe  ^ 
from  severe  anal  retension  unwittingly  pn^ 
vide  incentive  to  keep  our  sense  of  humou " 
here  at  Cartoon  U. 

Sincerely, 

C.  Tinkes^ 
Sci. 

P.S.  Gerry  Davidson  for  CUSA  president 
P.S.S.  Best  of  luck  to  everyone  in  t 
exams. 


Bx)m  fuzzy  thinking 
comes  onepeadiy  idea. 


We  at  Hiram  Walker  are  very 
happy  to  bring  you  our  brand 
new  Peach  Schnapps. 

It's  a  clever  combination  of  the 
great  taste  of  Schnapps  with  the 
luscious  flavour  of  peaches. 

It's  great  straight  or  all  mixed  up. 
For  instance.you  can  easily  make 
a  cold  Fuzzy  Navel. 

Just  pour  2  ounces  of  Hiram 
Walker  Peach  Schnapps  over  ice  and 
add  orange  juice  to  taste. 

Or  how  about  the  chilling 
experience  of  a  Peaches  and  Cream. 
That's  I'/j  ounces  of  Hiram 
Walker  Peach  Schnapps  over  ice 
and  top  it  with  milk  or  Ught  cream. 
Anyway  you  like  it,  our  new 
Peach  Schnapps  has  a  cool, 
crisp,  peachy  taste. 

And  ideas  like  these  don't 
just  grow  on  trees. 

NewHramVMcer 
Peach  Schnapps. 

Taste  the  Difference. 
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For  some  peachy 
recipe  ideas 
wnie  Hiram  Walker 
Schn.ipp.s. 
P.O.  Box  2MX 
Dt-'piinmcnl  P. 
Brampion.  Oniario 
Lot  3S-«J 


Him 

(^/EVE   WEAR  INCT 

71  BANK  STflEEI,  SUITE  504 
OriAWA,  ONEABIO  KIP  5N2 


INTRODUCES 

PLAN  333 

•  3  month  trial  period 

•  3  month  damage  guarantee 

•  3  month  supply  of  solutions 

WITH  PURCHASE  OF 
NEW  DAILY  WEAR 
SOFT  LENSES 


$80 


233-9719 


LSAT/GMAT 
Prep  Courses  for 

Dec.  6  LSAT 
Jan.  24  GMAT 

(416)  923-PREP 
1-Snn-.SR7-5519 
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■  Craig  A.  Poile 

Even  the  most  self-restrained  man 
can't  help  but  twitch  when  ac- 
cused of  being  a  homosexual  or  a 
/Oman."  From  childhood,  names  like 
issy"  and  "crybaby"  are  used  to  taunt 
en;  they  are  names  that  hit  men  right 
their  mental  crotch -their  male  ego. 
The  chance  for  men  to  discuss  their 
les  or  even  question  the  reasons  for 
llowing  them  is  rare.  Most  men  don't 
ive  friends  to  whom  they  can  express 
eir  doubts  about  the  standard  masculine 
lage.  Men  in  our  society  aren't  best 
lown  for  getting  things  off  their  chest, 
ambo  sells  a  lot  more  movie  tickets 
,an  William  Hurt  or  Woody  Alien. 

While  women  have  been  questioning 
id  modifying  their  roles  openly  for 
3cades.  men  seem  content  with  their 
lie.  They  see  themselves  as  well  off, 
/en  proud. 

At  Carleton,  the  Women's  Centre  has 
een  established  to  encourage  women 
I  question  the  roles  society  has  assigned 
lem.  But  men  don't  seem  to  warrant 
le  same  venue  of  expression.  Why  is 
lere  no  men's  centre  at  Carleton? 

Donald  Whyte  says  there's  no  such 
entre  at  Carleton  because  in  our  male- 
ominated  society,  there  doesn't  seem  to 
e  any  need  for  a  male  support  group. 

Last  year,  Whyte,  a  sociology  profes- 
or,  started  a  men's  studies  course  at 
'arleton.  About  21  students,  7  men  and 
4  women,  enrolled  in  the  winter  ses- 
ion  of  the  fourth-year  course. 

"There  isn't  a  perceptible  need  (for  a 
len's  centre),"  says  Whyte.  "And  the 
mrd  'perceptible'  is  important  here!' 

The  perception,  Whyte  explains,  is 
hat  the  majority  of  men  typically  believe 
nen  are  not  supposed  to  want  to  get 
ogether  and  discuss  things  as  men— at 
2ast  not  personal  subjects. 

Whyte  says  a  men's  centre  could  ex- 
ilore  the  specific  problems  men  face,  as 
veil  as  provide  counselling  and  peer 
upport. 

Besides  the  diseases  unique  to  their 
;ex.  men  face  a  range  of  emotional 
)robIems  that  can  have  serious  conse- 
quences. 

According  to  Statistics  Canada,  more 
lien  suffer  from  high  blood  pressure 
ban  females.  In  the  20  to  24  age  group, 
n  per  cent  of  males  have  14  or  more 
ilcnholic  drinks  a  week  as  compared  to 
Hght  per  cent  of  females  in  that  group, 
vlental  disorders  are  the  top  reason  for 
lospitalization  for  males  in  the  univer- 
;ity  age  group.  And  the  suicide  rate  for 
nen  in  the  20  to  24  age  group  is  more 
han  five  times  that  of  females  in  the  same 
ige  group. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  these  ailments 
could  be  the  lack  of  opportunities  men 
have  to  express  strong  emotion.  Whyte 
uses  the  example  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
in  a  near  car  crash,  After  the  car  has 
safely  stopped,  a  group  of  men  and 
women  gather  around  to  see  if  the  pair  are 
all  right.  The  women  take  her  aside  and 
comfort  her  The  men  ask  him  if  the  car  is 
daniajied  and  try  to  play  down  the 
trauma  of  the  near-tragedy. 

"She's  calm."  explains  Whyte, "but  he 
still  has  all  this  tension.  The  women 
gave  her  an  opportunity  to  be  emotional, 
whereas  he's  not  supposed  to  be  emo- 
tional. So  they  divert  the  attention  away 
from  how  he's  feeling  and  instead  pay 
attention  to  the  car!' 

Whyte  feels  a  men's  centre  could  help 
introduce  acceptable  alternatives  to  the 
typical  male  role.  Most  of  the  challenges 
men  face  are  in  their  socialization.  And 
in  university  men  are  constantly  reminded 
of  what  is  expected  of  them.  Whyte 
pictures  many  university  males  trying  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  manhood  they 
must  constantly  prove. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  what  males  at  univer- 
sity face  is  the  invocation  of  expecta- 
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tions  of  what  they  should  be,  not  only  as 
students  but  after  they  are  students. 
And  those  expectations  are  very  limiting. 
Basically  they  stop  them  from  stopping 
and  enjoying  being  themselves.  They  tnusf 
get  their  degree  so  they  can  get  a  job, 
when  what  they  really  might  want  is  to 
take  a  course  in  art.  or  they  might 
really  want  to  do  music  even  though  it's 
not  relevant  to  their  degree!' 

Whyte  says  men  don't  typically  talk 
about  the  relationships  they  have  with 
their  families,  friends  or  companions.  And 
if  they  do  talk  to  someone  about  those 
relationships,  they  will  usually  talk  to  a 
woman.  Discussing  problems  with  their 
own  sex  could  be  beneficial— but  men 
tend  to  deny  the  need  for  a  male-to- 
male  talk  is  there. 

"'Men  don't  need  their  consciousness 
raised.  I  don't  have  that  problem'— that's 
the  typical  response,"  says  Whyte. 

He  points  out  there's  a  multitude  of 
questions  facing  a  male  student  in  the 
university  environment.  Whether  personal, 
political,  moral  or  religious,  they  can,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  solved  in  an  academic 
context.  But  a  men's  centre  could  be  a 
place  for  intensely  personal  encounters 
where  men  approach  the  questions  in  a 
context  unique  to  them. 

The  centre  could  also  help  create  an 
opposing  image  to  the  boozing,  cruis- 
ing, vandalizing  and  apparently  fearless 
male  that  emerges  at  university  parties 
and  takes  the  spotlight  every  Panda  game. 

But  even  though  a  men's  centre  would" 
encourage  meh  to  be  more  open  and 
honest  with  their  feelings,  many  feel  it  is 
not  necessary.  Men  have  never  faced 
the  disadvantages  women  still  do.  If  a 
men's  centre  were  created,  it  would  not 
necessarily  provide  as  much  refuge  as  the 
ten  year-old  Women's  Centre  often  does 
for  women. 

Kevin  Bourns  has  worked  at  Carle- 
ton's  Peer  Counselling  Centre  for  two 
years  and  is  now  its  coordinator.  The 
centre  has  an  even  ratio  of  male  and 
female  clients  and  has  both  male  and 
female  counselling  staff  on  hand.  Bourns 
says  he  doesn't  believe  there  is  a  need  for 
a  men's  centre  on  campus. 

"I  don't  know  where  or  why  men  would 
need  a  centre  exclusively  for  men."  he 
says. 
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Kevin  Boums:There  is  no  need  for  a  men's  cenire. 
since  they  have  never  faced  the  kinds  of  social  constraints 
that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Women's  Centre, 
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He  says  men  don't  face  the  same  prob- 
lems as  women  when  it  comes  to  ques- 
tioning their  roles.  And  if  they  do  have 
questions,  the  resources  for  answering 
them  already  exist. 

"Living  in  the  patriarchical  society  we 
are,  I  can't  see  any  place  where  a  man 
couldn't  do  that  (discuss  sex  roles)— in  a 
bar,  on  the  street,  on  a  bus." 

Bourns  says  men  have  never  faced 
the  kinds  of  social  constraints  that  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  Women's  Centre. 

"Reaping  in  the  benefits  of  the  patri- 
archical society  that  they  tmen)  have 
created  and  live  in,  they  don't  face  that 
pressure!' 

The  reference  to  the  Women's  Centre 
when  discussing  a  similarly  titled  sup- 
port group  for  men  is  inevitable.  The  male 
concept  probably  wouldn't  exist  if  it 
weren't  for  the  feminist  movement. 

But  the  challenges  faced  by  a  men's 
movement  are  intrinsically  different  than 
those  faced  by  feminists.  Professor  Whyte 
says  the  purpose  of  a  men's  centre 
could  not  be  easily  pinpointed.  While 
women  try  to  create  a  way  of  looking  at 
life,  men  are  the  ones  who  have  already 
created  the  traditions  of  our  society. 

"Men  don't  have  a  visible  oppressor," 
says  Whyte.  "Women  in  the  women's 
movement  can  point  to  an  oppressor 
whether  it  becomes  personalized  and 
all  men  become  oppressors  of  the  institu- 
tions they  have  to  cope  with.  But  how- 
ever they  (women)  perceive  it  (oppression) 
individually,  it  can  be  related  to  some- 
thing that  has  to  be  overcome  in  order  for 
them  to  actualize  themselves.  Men  can't 
really  look  around  and  say  they're  oppressed 
by  any  particular  group.  However,  men 
are  oppressed  by  the  very  same  institu- 
tions women  are!' 

Jane  Pepper  is  coordinator  of  the  Wom- 
en's Centre.  She  says  there  should  be  a 
men's  centre  so  men  can  consider  the 
changing  sex  roles  in  our  society.  But 
she  says  any  initiative  to  create  a  men's 
support  group  would  have  to  come  from 
men.  And  the  social  pressure  against  such 
an  initiative  is  strong. 

"It's  not  something  that's  acceptable  to 
your  peer  group  in  terms  of  men  ques- 
tioning what's  masculine,  what's  not  mas- 
culine, why  is  this  so,  why  am  I  made 
to  believe  this  is  what  I'm  supposed  to  be" 


Donald  Whyte,  of  Carieton's  sociology  department; 
"Men  can't  really  look  around  and  say  they're  oppressed 
by  any  particular  group.  However,  men  are  oppressed  by 
the  very  same  institutions  women  are."  


Pepper  says  men  come  into  the  wom- 
en's centre  and  ask  if  they  can  join.  But 
because  the  centre  was  not  established  in 
principle  to  include  men.  they  can  only 
help  set  up  events.  And  that's  not  enough 
for  them,  according  to  Pepper. 

Men  have  organized  in  the  communi- 
ties outside  Carleton.  There  is  an  Ottawa- 
Hull  Men's  Forum  which  includes  groups 
for  wife  beaters  and  single  fathers,  and 
men's  consciousness-raising  groups.  The 
Canadian  Council  for  Co-parenting,  a 
group  made  up  of  mainly  divorced  fathers, 
is  lobbying  the  federal  government  to 
make  custody  laws  more  amenable  to  joint 
custody.  Almost  any  major  city  has 
some  form  of  men's  group.  But  unlike  the 
women's  movement,  the  men's  move- 
ment is  concentrated  in  small  groups  with 
specific  concerns. 

Pepper  sees  some  men  questioning 
their  roles  the  same  way  women  began 
to  question  sex  roles  as  part  of  the  wom- 
en's movement. 

"A  lot  of  them  are  questioning  this 
whole  success/failure  idea,"  she  says. 
"Most  men  feel  like  failures,  when  in  fact 
they're  not.  What  do  you  classify  as  a 
failure? 

"Because  they're  set  up  to  be  this 
breadwinner,  this  strong  person,  this 
person  who  can  take  on  the  world,  this 
perfect  model  they  cannot  achieve,  they 
feel  like  they've  failed.  So  you've  got  a  lot 
of  men  who  are  probably  incredibly 
depressed,  but  they  can't  let  it  show  that 
they're  incredibly  depressed  because 
it's  not  a  masculine  thing  to  do." 

Whyte  agrees  with  Pepper's  image  of 
the  ever-struggling  male.  Being  male 
isn't  as  simple  as  reaching  your  13th  birth- 
day, he  says. 

"We  don't  have  rites  of  passage  that 
are  invoked  that  say,  'From  now  on 
you're  a  man,'"  says  Whyte.  "We  define 
manhood  as  something  which  is  con- 
stantly to  be  achieved.  And  it  isn't  until 
the  mid-forties  with  male  mid-life  crisis 
(that  men  say)  'I've  been  trying  to  achieve 
something  all  my  life  but  never  stopped 
and  taken  stock  of  things,  basically  of 
what  is  happening  to  me.'" 

The  men's  movement  can  be  seen  as  a 
result  of  the  women's  movement.  Whyte 
says  men  can  be  threatened  by  women's 
move  into  the  breadwinning  role  and  by 
the  knowledge  that  women  can  provide 
leadership  for  the  family  and  in  other 
areas. 

"The  threat  that  is  posed  to  men  is  a 
threat  to  the  socially  defined  expecta- 
tions. It  goes  right  to  the  core  of  the  male 
psyche.  But  other  men  are  experienc- 
ing a  certain  liberation  of  themselves. 
They're  saying.  'Hey,  I  don't  have  to  be 
the  breadwinner.  I  don't  have  to  play  out 
this  particular  role!  1  don't  think  there 
are  anything  but  positive  consequences 
for  men  from  the  women's  movement!' 

According  to  Pepper,  the  women's  move- 
ment took  the  first  step  in  challenging 
the  defined  roles  for  the  sexes.  When  the 
movement  began  criticizing  the  status 
quo,  it  was  on  the  behalf  of  both  sexes, 
not  just  women. 

Pepper  says  the  male  experience  in 
breaking  away  from  gender  stereotypes 
is  much  like  the  beginnings  of  the  wom- 
en's liberation  movement.  Men  may 
eventually  break  out  of  their  stereotyped 
roles  as  many  women  have. 

"I  think  that  men  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  you  can  have  close  friend- 
ships with  men  without  it  being  a  non- 
masculine  thing  to  do.  You're  not  going 
out  and  playing  football  with  the  guys, 
you  can  actually  spend  time  with  men 
together  and  have  conversations  that  have 
usually  been  attributed  to  lots  of  giri 
talk.  And  I  think  they're  questioning  the 
fact  that  (socially)  we're  not  supposed 
to  be  doing  these  things,  and  finding  out 
that  you  can  do  these  things,  and  find- 
ing out  it's  very  healthy  in  terms  of  mental 
health  and  mental  well-being!'  q 
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The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus 
Room  508,  Unicentre 
your  campus  placement  service 
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ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITING 


For  information  about  the  type  of  posi- 
tions available,  how  to  apply  and  where 
to  find  more  about  the  companies  please 
make  sure  to  read  the  "CEC  Weekly 
Bulletin"  published  every  Monday  and 
posted  in  the  CEC-OC  and  across  Cam- 
pus. 

Here  is  a  list  of  upcoming  application 
deadlines  for  recruiting  employers... 

•  December  5,  12  noon  --  McCain 
Food.  Open  to  all  disciplines.  Sales  Rep. 
Must  be  bilingual. 

•  December  12,  12  noon  --  Bank  of 
Canada.  Economics. 

January  23,  12  noon  -  Tillcan 
Financial  Corporation:  Commerce  and 
other  disciplines. 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

December  12  --  12  noon  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada  Lid.  Chalk  River 
Nuclear  Laboratories:  engineering  and 
pure  and  applied  science. 
December  31  ■-  Geological  Survey 
f  Canada.  Energy,  Mines  and 
esources.  Geology,  physical  geography, 
geochemistry  and  geophysics.  COSEP 
applications,  for  this  program  only, 
are  available  from  Room  320  Tory 
Building. 


•  January  5,  1987  -  Ontario 
Geological  Survey.  Students  enrolled  in 
or  recently  graduated  from  courses  in 
departments  of  geological  science. 
•January  6,  1987,  12  noon  -  The 
Old  Fori  Henry  Guard:  open  to  first 
year  university  student  with  musical 
ability  compatible  with  woodwind  (fife) 
and  percussion  (snare  drum),  physically 
fit  and  capable  of  undertaking  rigorous 
training,  good  communication  skills, 
good  academic  record.  Non-musicians 
must  meet  a  minimum  height  restriction 
of  6'0 

•January  9,  1987,  12  noon  -Ontario- 
Quebec  Summer  Student  Job  Ex- 
change Program  1987. 
•January  30,  1987  -  Ontario  Place 
Corporation.  A  poster  is  displayed  at 
the  Centre  listing  the  positions  available. 

•  March  15  -  Department  of  Na- 
tional Defence;  All  sciences,  computer 
science  and  maths,  engineering,  interna- 
tional relations,  military  history  and 
operational  research,  political  science, 
psychology,  sociology  and  statistics, 

•  January  16,  1987  or  March  6, 
1987:  Canada  World  Youth.  Open  to 
students  between  the  ages  of  17  and  20. 
January  16,  1987  is  the  application 
deadline  for  programmes  starting  in  June 
and  July,  March  6.  1987  for  those  star- 
ting in  August  and  September. 


•  Painting  and  Home  Care.  We  have 
a  number  of  painting  and  home 
maintenance  type  firms  who  wish  to 
recruit  students  for  summer  work.  Ap- 
plications are  available  at  the  Centre  for 
the  following: 
College  Pro  Painters 
Triple  "A"  Student  Painters 
Paint  Brushers  Inc. 
Student  Sprinkler  Services  Ltd. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  graduates  looking  for  permanent  full 
time  employment  and  undergraduates 
looking  for  part  time  employment.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  positions  available; 
for  others  be  sure  to  come  in  and  check 
our  boards  regularly. 

PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Computer  Programmer.  Degree  in 
computer  science  or  commerce:  info 
systems.  $21,200  a  year.  Refer  to  Order 
No.  N-42. 

•  Computer  Programmer.  Open  to 
computer  science  and  systems  engineer- 
ing grads,  525,000  to  $30,000  a  year. 
Refer  to  Order  No.  N-43, 

•  Sales  Representative.  Must  be  bil- 
ingual, to  sell  frozen  products  to  hotels, 
restaurants  and  institutions  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec.  Refer  to  Order  No 
D-7. 


•  Sales  Rep:  open  to  all  disciplines.  Must 
be  sales  oriented,  to  sell  air  courier  ser- 
vice to  government  and  private  in 
dustries.  Refer  to  Order  No.  D-11. 

•  Computer  Programming  and 
designer.  Open  to  both  undergraduates 
and  graduates,  must  have  knowledge  of 
Pascal  or  "C"  languages,  To  work  as 
many  hours  as  possible  or  on  a  full  time 
basis  for  December  and  January  with 
good  possibility  of  full  time  employ- 
ment. Refer  to  Order  No.  D-6. 

•  Computer  Programmer.  Computer 
science  or  engineering  with  computer 
background.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
"C"  language.  Refer  to  Order  No.  D-3. 

PART  TIME  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Receptionist:  To  work  Thursday  and 
Friday  evenings,  5pm  to  8pm  and  some 
Saturdays.  Refer  to  Order  No.  D-4. 
Bartender:  To  work  on  campus  Mon- 
day to  Friday  and  occasional  weekends. 
From  4pm  to  8pm  and  sometimes  as  late 
as  2:00  a.m.  Refer  to  Order  No.  N-36. 


The  Staff  of  the  Canada  Employment 
Centre  would  like  to  lake  this  oppor- 
tunity to  wish  students  the  best  of  luck 
with  their  exams,  and  to  all... 
Season's  Greetings  and  Best  Wishes  for 
the  New  Year! 


Visit  the  C.E.C.O.C.  Monday  to  Friday  8am-4pm 

for  employment  information  and  assistance 
Space  for  this  advertisement  provided  courtesy  of  CUSA 
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Second  half  slumps  killing  Bbali  Ravens 


by  Chris  Johnson 

Late-game  jitters  hurt  the  Ravens  as 
both  the  Bishop's  Gaiters  and  the  Ottawa 
Gee-Gees  broke  open  tight  games  to  beat 
Carleton  at  their  own  invitational  tourna- 
ment last  weekend. 

Bishop's  exhausting  full-court  pressure 
helped  beat  the  young  Ravens  90-77  last 
Friday  night,  and  turnovers  plagued  the 
Ravens  in  their  76-66  loss  to  cross-town 
rivals,  the  Gee-Gees,  in  the  consolation 
game  Saturday  night  at  the  Ravens'  Nest. 

Bishop's,  the  smallest  school  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Inter-university  Athletic  Union  with 
about  1,200  students,  defeated  Guelph  81-69 
to  win  the  tourney.  The  Gryphons  had 
defeated  Ottawa  71-70  on  Ray  Darling's 
last  second  shot  in  double  overtime  to  reach 
the  final. 

Bishop's  Pierre  Tibblin  was  named  the 
Most  Valuable  Player  in  the  tournament  as 
he  scored  23  points  against  Guelph  and  24 
against  Carleton.  He  was  joined  on  the 
tournament  all-star  team  by  teammate  David 
King,  Guelph's  Jeff  Root,  Ottawa's  Arthur 
Kirkwood  and  Carleton's  John  Anstess. 

The  two  losses  dropped  Carleton's  re- 
cord to  2-9  on  the  season  and  the  team  plays 
at  Guelph  and  Laurier  this  weekend  before 
shutting  things  down  for  the  Christmas 
break. 

In  both  games  last  weekend,  the  Ravens 
remained  close  until  their  sloppy  ball-handling 
and  passing  turned  into  easy  lay-ups  for 
their  opponents. 

Ravens  coach  Paul  Armstrong  said 
mishandling  full-court  pressure,  particularly 
late  in  the  game,  is  the  biggest  problem  the 
team  has  encountered  so  far  this  season. 

"Everybody's  trying  too  hard,"  he  said. 
"We're  over-anxious  late  in  the  games,  and 
we're  getting  away  from  our  system." 

Raven  forward  Pat  Istead,  who  scored 
16  points  and  pulled  down  14  rebounds 
against  Ottawa,  agreed. v'We're  rushing  things 
too  much  at  the  end.  We're  getting  away 
from  what  got  us  there  in  the  game." 

"The  team's  youth  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
it,"  said  Armstrong.  "And  a  couple  of  vets, 
John  Anstess  and  Paul  Lebreux,  though 
they  are  trying  their  best  to  help  the  team, 
are  doing  too  much  on  their  own.  We  just 
need  to  be  more  composed  in  the  last  five 
minutes." 

Against  Ottawa,  an  upset  seemed  possi- 
ble as  the  Ravens  led  34-32  at  half-time,  on 
the  strength  of  their  own  frantic  2-1-2  full- 
court  press,  and  the  inside  play  of  Istead. 
The  Raven  centre-power  forward  utilized 
his  quickness  against  Ottawa's  6'10  Chuck 
Klassen. 

But  Ottawa  rallied  for  11  straight  second- 
half  points,  using  their  own  press  to  force 
turnovers.  Ottawa's  taller  frontline  of  Klassen, 
Greg  White,  6'5"  and  Kirkwood,  6'4"  domi- 
nated the  Ravens  inside  as  forwards  Mike 
Mclnrue  and  Sean  Fitzgerald  fouled  out. 
Sometimes  the  6'3"  Anstess  was  matched 
against  Klassen,  seven  inches  taller. 

"The  Ravens  crashed  the  offensive  boards 
so  hard,  they  got  into  foul  trouble,"  said 
Klassen.  "They  had  to  play  off  us,  it  gave  us 
more  room  to  move  inside." 

Kirkwood  led  Ottawa  with  18,  points, 
followed  by  Klassen  and  White  with  17 
each.  Lebreux  came  off  the  bench  to  lead 
the  Ravens  with  19  while  Anstess  chipped 
in  with  17. 

Ottawa  shot  a  torrid  3 1  of  47  points  from 
the  field. 

The  close  game  marked  improvement 
for  the  Ravens,  who  lost  93-74  earlier  this 
season  to  Ottawa,  trailing  by  27  at  half-time. 

Against  Bishop's,  Carleton  had  the  rare 
opportunity  of  facing  a  shorter  opponent. 
But  Bishop's  "run  and  stun"  attack,  featur- 
ing fast  breaks  and  a  relentless  3-1-1  full- 


Pat  Istead  (31)  scored  18  points  against  Biihop's  and  16  against  Otowa  in  Che  Carieton  Inviationa)  Tournament  Ufl  weekend. 


couit  press,  left  the  Ravens  gasping  for 
breathing  room  in  a  very  ragged  game. 

Carleton  had  to  hustle  to  move  the  ball, 
only  to  be  trapped  by  three  Gaiters  hungry 
for  steals.  Bishop's  outshot  Carleton  at  the 
free  throw  line. 

Istead  led  Carleton  with  18,  Lebreux 
had  14  and  Overwijk  and  Anstess  were  also 


in  double  figures  with  12  and  10  points. 

FAST  BREAKS-Three  tournament 
highlights:  John  Anstess'  high-flying  slam 
dunk  show  during  the  warm-ups  Friday 
night.  The  announcing  of  Ivan  Kelly  the 
godfather  of  Carieton  athletics,  whose  voice 
made  its  farewell  bellow  after  13  years  at 


Carleton.  The  stunning  wardrobe  of  Guelph 
coach  Tim  Darling,  an  assistant  at  Carieton 
last  year.  Dariing's  attire  swung  violently 
from  sweat  pants  and  a  basketball  camp 
T-shirt  Friday  night  to  a  turquoise  paisley 
shirt  with  matching  turquoise  socks  on  Sat 
urday  night.  □ 


Vball  Robins  impressive  in  Ryerson  win 


by  Mark  Sajatovich 

In  a  busy_weekend  schedule  that  pitted 
Carleton  against  stiff  competition  from 
Ryerson.  Toronto  and  York,  the  Robin's 
volleyball  team  made  an  impressive  show- 
ing. Carleton's  play  against  the  three  schools 
was  marked  by  strong  defence  and  a  new 
attitude. 

"I'm  satisfied  with  today's  showing," 
said  coach  Claude  Lapre  after  the  Robins 
defeated  Ryerson  by  convincing  margins  of 
15-9,  15-0  and  15-6  last  Saturday  in  a  home 
tournament. 

"Last  year  Ryerson  defeated  us  3-2  and 
3-1  in  games  and  we  were  told  that  they  h^d 
a  stronger  team  than  last  season.  That 
shows  a  lot  of  improvement  on  our  part." 

After  defeating  Royal  Military  College 
Nov.  18,  the  Robins  were  ready  for  the 
two-day  tournament  which  allowed  them  to 
play  against  teams  which  are  cuirently 
ranked  sixth  and  ninth  in  the  country  (York 
and  Toronto).  Although  they  were  defeated 
by  both  teams,  Carleton  demonstrated  a 
better  playing  attitude  than  in  seasons  past. 

"The  major  concern  this  season  is  em- 
phasizing a  positive  attitude."  said  team 


captain  Marem  Hansen.  "Our  team  is  fairly 
small  and  similar  to  a  family. 

"With  extra  practice  time  that  we've  had 
this  year,  and  the  fact  that  the  coach  is 
willing  to  come  in  early  and  work  with 
individuals,  the  team  should  improve  as 
individuals  and  as  a  group." 

Lapre  said  in  addition  to  "playing  for 
attitude,"  the  team  succeeded  in  executing 
their  most  complicated  game  plans  ever 
attempted  (against  Ryerson). 

"Nine  out  of  every  10  hitting  contacts 
were  done  according  to  plan."  he  said. 
"Today  (Saturday)  the  team  played  the 
maximum  of  what  we  can  do." 

It  is  obvious  the  Robins'  extensive  sched- 
ule has  contributed  to  their  improved  play 
over  last  season.  The  number  of  exhibition 
tournaments  have  increased  greatly  this 
season. 

For  example,  the  Robins  played  McGill 
Wednesday  night  (after  The  Charlatan  dead- 
line) before  departing  to  play  a  series  of 
Atlantic  coast  teams  including  Dalhousie, 
St.  Francis  Xavier  and  Moncton, 

By  the  end  of  November,  the  team  will 
have  played  in  one  tournament,  five  league 
matches  and  six  exhibition  games. 


Even  though  the  win  over  Rams  was 
encouraging,  the  other  two  Toronto  teams 
proved  to  be  a  test  of  the  Robins'  consistency. 

"When  we  played  Toronto,  we  knew 
they  were  very  quick."  Lapre  said.  "It  is 
important  for  us  to  block  aggressively  and 
cover  the  angle  on  defence." 

They  lost  to  Toronto  15-3  and  15-5. 
"The  key  for  us  is  to  look  at  our  games 
against  these  teams  as  learning  experi- 
ences." he  added.  The  Robins  lost  to  York 
15-9,  15-7  and  15-4. 

In  addition  to  the  team's  improved  at- 
tack, blowout  aside,  is  the  rise  in  the  de- 
fence's efficiency. 

"There's  really  no  question  that  our 
defence  has  improved  and  we  hope  to  con- 
tinue building  throughout  the  season."  said 
Tarra  Mason  Ward,  who  played  a  large  role 
in  the  win  over  Ryerson  with  outstanding 
blocking. 

The  Atlantic  tour  will  be  the  last  prac- 
tice that  the  Robins  will  get  before  the 
Christmas  break,  but  following  their  return 
in  January,  they  will  resume  a  busy  sched- 
ule. It  starts  Jan.  10  with  a  tournament  in 
Kingston.  □ 
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OPERATION 
DRIVE  HOME 

Drinking  over  the  Holiday  Season? 

Call  us  before  you  try  to  drive  home 
564-2646 

We'll  drive  you  and  your  car  home 


This  Service  will  operate 
from  6:00 pm  until 3:00  am 

-on  the  following  dates: 
Thursday,  December  4, 11, 18 
Friday,  Decembers,  12, 19 
Saturday,  December  6, 13,  20 
Wednesday,  Dec.  31  (New  Year's  Eve) 


We  also  need  volunteers 
Please  help  us  out 

Volunteer  forms  at  CUSA 
and  Athletics  Office 


Operation  Drive  Home  is  a  community  service 
being  operated  over  the  holiday  season  by 
volunteers  from  the  staff,  faculty,  students, 
alumni  and  friends  of  Carleton  University, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Athletics  and  your  Students'  Association. 


Irtfe 


TRAVEL  cms 


miom 


PACKAGES  INCLUDE 

•  Round  Irip  transportation  via 
deluxe  moior  coach  or  a<r 

■  Superior  accommodaiior)  ai  a 
twachfroni  hoiel 

•  Wetcome  parry  ifKJudwtg 
PooWech  actjviiies 

•  Entertainment  &  discount 
packages 

•  Prolessional  represenlalives 
in  DaytQiu 

•  Ofitional  sule  touii 

•  All  taxes  unless  otherwise 
jr>d)caled 

•  Airport  lianslers  il  applicable 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ConUct  Tnvil  Cuts  or  (or  your  trt*  brochurt  and 
r*gl«tntion  torm,  Mt  your  Campus  Group  Leader 

TRAVEL  CUTS  OTTAWA 

4th  Level  Unicentre,  Carleton  University 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1S  5B6 
613-238-5493 
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18th  CUSA 
Council  Meeting 


THURSDAY 
DECEMBER  4 
7  p.in. 
BAKER  LOUNGE 
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Raven  defence :room  for  improvement 


Although  the  defence  was  adequate,  il  was  the  Raven  offense  which  was  responsible  for  che  bulk  o(  the  team's  success. 


by  Grant  Campbell  and  Fred  Rinne 

With  a  high-scoring  offense  that  led  to  a 
6-1  record  and  its  first  0-QIFC  regular- 
season  championship,  the  Carleton  Raven's 
defence  was  somewhat  overshadowed  dur- 
ing the  1986  season. 

Although  not  on  the  level  with  the  of- 
fense, which  was  rated  as  one  of  the  top 
point-producing  units  in  Canadian  college 
football,  the  defence  was  adequate  for  most 
of  the  season  despite  giving  up  a  lot  of 
points  in  certain  games. 

This  week.  The  Charlatan  takes  a  look 
at  the  pupils  in  the  school  of  defence  and 
issues  report  cards  on  its  members. 

THE  LINE-Geoff  Meadley-The  third- 
year  defensive  end  from  Orillia  was  plagued 
by  injuries  for  part  of  the  year,  which  even- 
tually hurt  his  effectiveness  on  the  field. 
However,  when  the  250-pounder  was  in  the 
line-up,  he  was  tough  against  both  the  run 
and  the  pass.  The  line-up,  as  a  unit,  suf- 
fered immeasurably  when  he  was  on  the 
sidelines.  Grade:  B. 

John  Hurley— Another  veteran  who  was 
plagued  with  the  injury  bug  during  the 
season.  A  fifth-year  player,  Huriey  injured 
his  knee  early  in  the  season,  which  limited 
his  play  at  noseguard.  His  graduation  will 
leave  a  hole  in  the  classroom  but  he  would 
have  received  a  higher  grade  if  he  had  been 
healthy  for  the  entire  year.  Grade:  B-minus. 

Randy  Allen— The  third-year  defensive 
end  was  the  steadiest  linemen  in  the  class- 
room during  the  semester.  He  was  a  fomii- 
dable  pass  rusher  and  was  able  to  avoid  the 
injuries  that  hampered  his  classmates.  He 
will  be  the  classroom  leader  next  year. 
Grade:  B. 

Barry  Bassingthwaighte— Somewhat  of 
a  disappointment.  The  fourth-year  player 
didn't  play  up  to  his  potential  and  was  taken 
out  of  the  line-up  in  crucial  short-yardage 
situations  and  replaced  by  Angus  Donnelly. 


Grade:  B-minus. 

LINEBACKERS-Andre  Schad-Even 
though  his  season  was  shortened  prema- 
turely by  a  shoulder  injury  sustained  in  a 
game  against  McGill,  Schad  had  a  better 
season  than  his  older  brother,  Mike,  a  first- 
round  pick  of  the  Los  Angeles  Rams  of  the 


NFL.  Schad  was  all  over  the  field  and 
contained  well  on  both  pass  defence  and 
against  the  run.  A  very  intense  player, 
Schad  was  sorely  missed  late  in  the  season. 
Grade:  A-minus. 

Bob  Forest— The  Montreal-native  was 
similar  to  his  classmate  Schad  in  several 
ways,  particularly  in  intensity.  Nobody  wanted 


to  win  more  than  this  guy.  His  enthusiasm 
was  evident  on  the  field  and  he  was  one  of 
the  leading  tacklers  on  the  team.  A  real 
hard  hitter,  too.  Grade:  B. 

Dave  Harr— The  Nepean  native,  who 
attended  J.S.  Woodsworth  with  running  back 
Mark  Brown,  is  still  learning.  However  he 
has  a  lot  of  potential  to  play  like  Schad  in  the 
future.  He  made  some  key  tackles  through- 
out the  season.  Grade:  B-minus. 

Marc  Bourgeau  — A  fairly  steady  player 
for  most  of  the  season  and  a  good  tackier. 
Grade:  B-minus. 

THE  BACKS-Mustafa  Ali-The  young 
comerback  had  a  tendency  to  go  for  the  ball 
rather  than  the  man.  Sometimes  it  cost  him. 
as  he  would  be  burned  deep,  other  times  it 
resulted  in  him  making  an  interception. 
Often,  he  would  find  himself  covering  the 
other  team's  best  receiver,  usually  isolated 
in  single  coverage,  so  he  had  one  of  the 
hardest  jobs  in  the  classroom.  Grade:  B-minus. 

Geoff  Younghusband  — His  situation  was 
similar  to  that  of  All's.  Often  criticized  with 
Ali.  he  played  one  of  the  toughest  positions 
as  best  he  could.  Grade:  B-minus. 

Paddy  York— The  third-year  player  from 
Ottawa  was  one  of  the  best  tacklers  on  the 
team  and  did  a  good  job  of  covering  the 
backs  on  short  passes.  Like  Schad.  he  was 
all  over  the  field.  Grade:  B-plus. 

Doug  Jackson  — Another  steady  player 
like  his  classmate  York.  Made  the  tackles, 
especially  on  the  short  passing  game,  and 
played  adequately  against  the  run.  Grade: 
B. 

Frank  Bastianelli  — The  best  player  in 
the  class.  A  valedictorian  like  Brown,  his 
counterpart  on  offense.  Bastianelli  was  se- 
lected a  second-team  all-star  in  the  O-QIFC 
and  was  certainly  deserving  of  that  honor. 
He  made  all  the  plays  and  always  seemed  to 
come  up  with  a  big  play  when  the  Ravens 
needed  it.  He  was  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time  to  pick  off  a  pass  or  scoop  up  a 
fumble.  Grade;  A, 

OVERALL— Certainly  they  were  over- 
shadowed by  the  powerful  offense.  But 
without  the  scoring  machine,  things  could 
have  been  a  lot  worse  for  the  Ravens.  The 
defence  was  slightly  above  average,  but 
there  is  a  lot  of  room  for  improvement. 
Grade:  B-minus.  □ 


Waterpolo  edged  out  of  home  tourney 


by  Melany  Hallam 

The  waterpolo  Ravens  finished  fourth 
in  the  Ontario  University  Athletics  Associa- 
tion (OUAA)  championships  held  here  last 
weeliend. 

The  Ravens  lost  12-9  to  McMaster  in 
the  first  round  and  17-14  in  overtime  to 
Toronto  in  the  consolation  final.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa  won  the  provincial  cham- 
pionship, and  McMaster  took  second  place. 

The  McMaster  game  was  a  tough  one 
for  the  Ravens.  The  two  teams  battled 
throughout  the  first  half  with  the  Marauders 
leading  by  two,  7-5  at  the  half. 

Mike  Hall-Jones,  Carleton's  manager, 
said  McMaster  played  a  good  extra-man 
game.  "That's  where  we're  hurting." 

McMaster  scored  on  six  of  1 1  powerplay 
chances  while  Carleton  scored  only  three 
goals  in  five  man-advantage  situations. 

The  Ravens  were  without  Steve  Baird. 
who  was  sitting  out  a  one-game  suspension 
for  rough  play  He  was  back  in  the  line-up 
against  Toronto. 

The  consolation  final  was  anybody's 
game  to  win.  The  two  teams  were  tied  at  13 
at  the  end  of  regulation  time.  An  overtime 
calls  for  two  three-minute  periods. 

The  second  period  was  all  Toronto  as 
they  scored  three  goals  and  Carieton  failed 


Chris  Hill,  typiol  ol  all  Ravens,  batded  until  the  vefy  end 


to  score. 

"We  let  ourselves  get  pushed  around 
and  didn't  fight  back,"  said  team  captain 
John  Pankiw. 

In  the  game  against  Toronto,  Paul 
Tymchuk  scored  seven  goals  in  his  final 
game  as  a  Raven. 

In  the  first  game,  Andy  Grant  led  the 
Ravens  with  three  goals. 

Head  coach  Brian  Goodwin  said  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  team's  play  despite  the 
two  playoff  losses. 

"For  the  season,  we  accomplished  what 
we  wanted  to  do,"  he  said-  "We  were  fourth 
out  of  all  Ontario  universities." 

He  added  the  season's  outcome  was  a 
pleasant  surprise  given  the  team  had  lost 
eight  players  going  into  this  season  and  was 
comprised  of  mostly  rookies. 

"Fourth  place  was  a  good  way  to  close 
the  season  and  it  makes  for  a  good  start  next 
year,"  said  assistant  coach  Dave  McClintock. 

Hall-Jones  was  equally  pleased.  "We 
were  rated  the  underdog  when  we  came 
into  the  tournament  but  we  threw  a  scare 
into  them  in  the  two  games  we  played" 

With  most  of  the  players  coming  back 
next  year,  chances  are  the  team  will  make 
the  final  four  once  again,  and  maybe  this 
time  they'll  be  on  the  winning  side.  □ 
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CAREERS  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

one  of  the  fastest-growing  health 
professions  in  Canada 


ACCELERATED  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

BScOT  in  23  months 
(based  on  two  years'  previous  university) 
Application  deadline:  1  March  1987 


for  details  write  or  phone 
Department  of  Occupational  Therapy 
University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton  T6G  2G4 
(403)  432-2499/5949 


RANT  'N'  RAVEN 


CONCORDIA  & 
UNIVERSITY  -9' 

Concordia  University 
Graduate  Fellowships' 

Value:  $6,500  to  $10,000 

Application  deadline:  February  1,  1987 
Announcement  of  winners:  April  1,  1987 
Commencement  of  tenure:  September  1987  or 
January  1988 

For  details  and  application  forms,  contact  the  Graduate 
Awards  Officer  S-202.  Concordia  University,  1455  de 
Maisonneuve  Blvd.  West,  Montreal,  Quebec  H3G  1M8 
Tel:  (614)  848-3809. 

'Includes  the  David  J  Azneli  Graduate  Fellowship,  the  Stanley  G. 
French  Graduate  Fellowship,  the  John  W.  O'Brien  Graduate 
Fellowship,  the  J.W  McConnell  Memorial  Fellowships,  and 
theAlcan  Doctoral  Fellowship  in  Commerce  and  Administration. 


Reasons  for 
Opposing  Apartheid 

1 There  are  4'/^  million  whites  in  South 
Aftica  They  rule  over  24  million  non- 
whites  —  including  20  million  blacks, 
2'j%  million  coloured  (mixed-blood)  and  nearly 
1  million  Indiana, 

Apartheid  laws  keep  the  different  racial 
^^^BToups  separate,  and  puni.sh  any  efforts 
(JCiJto  protest  injustices.  For  example,  the 
passbook  laws  require  all  adull  blacks,  In- 
dians and  coloured  to  carry  identitv  cards 
bighl  million  people  have  been  prosecuted 
undfr  the  puss  laws,  mosttv  for  being  in  (he 
«TonB  pincc  (accordinK  to  their  pafLSisl  dis- 
peraU?ly  lookinR  for  work. 

There  are  ten  black  BantusLans  (the  so- 
_<C\ called  homelands).  They  make  up  of 
Sbi^lhe  land  area  of  South  Africa,  but  are 
mlended  to  be  the  home  of  75%  of  the 
population.  The  Bantustana  are  ao  poor  ,Tnd 
overcrowded  Ihnt  about  50.(X)0  children  will 
die  m  them  this  year  because  of  malnutrition, 
t  he  Rovemment  wants  all  blacks  to  become 
"  Bantuatan,  leavinR  the  rest  of 
South  Africa  lo  the  whites- 


)  South  Africa  has  built  the 


most  power- 


It 


i^kful  military  machine  in  Africa,  u 
cLb  spends  ont-fifth  of  its  budget  on  de- 
fence 1 1  threatens  iU  block-nited  neighbours, 
and  has  adopted  a  policy  of  economic  and 
mihtary  aggresaion  lo  destabilize  their 
govemmenbi  In  1977.  South  Africa  was 
ab->ut  tn  1,^1  a  nu.lK.r  bomb.  Worldwide 
''I'  'j'  It  U>  stop,  but  it 


Defence  and  Aid 


Fund  for  Southern  Africa 


t  Onawa.  Onlnno. 


Special  Borland 
Software  Sale 


Sidekick,  Turbo  Pascal  2 
or  Turbo  Tutor 

Only  $45  Each 

Database  Toolbox 
or  Graphix  Toolbox 

Only  $50  Each 

Turbo  Pascal  3 

Only  $60 


Call  Generic  Transforms 

733-7989 
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by  Grant  Campbell 

I  thought  trying  to  figure  out  my  favorite 
30  teams  was  a  difficult  chore.  But  it  was 
nothing  compared  to  trying  to  figure  out  niy 
top  100  players. 

Have  you  ever  tried  doing  that?  Easy 
isn't  it?  Right. 

I  sat  down  the  other  night  and  wrote 
down  all  the  teams  in  the  NBA,  NHL,  NFL, 
Major  League  Baseball  and  several  major 
college  teams.  After  about  two  hours  of 
thinking,  I  finally  realized  coming  up  with  a 
list  of  100  players  was  just  too  difficult.  So  I 
slimmed  it  down  to  50. 

If  any  of  you  out  there  would  like  to  send 
in  a  .similar  list,  I'd  be  happy  to  see.  Might 
even  use  part  of  it  in  a  column. 

Anyway,  here's  one  man's  opinion  about 
the  top  athletes  in  North  America. 

1.  Larry  Bird,  Boston  Celtics.  Probably  the 
most  fundamentally  sound  court  player  an- 
ywhere. So  what  if  he  can't  run  or  jump.  He 
is  arguably  the  finest  passer  in  the  game 
and  a  fine  rebounder  even  if  he  can't  jump. 
Also  deadly  from  anywhere  on  the  floor. 

2.  Don  Mattingly  New  York  Yankees.  The 
best  pure  hitter  in  baseball,  bar  none.  He 
hits  for  average  (one  batting  title  and  almost 
a  second  one  this  year),  as  well  as  power.  He 
drives  in  well  over  100  runs  a  year  and 
cranks  30  homers  a  year.  In  addition  to  his 
mastery  at  the  plate,  his  glove  is  golden. 

3.  Michael  Jordan,  Chicago  Bulls.  One  of 
the  most  exciting  basketball  players  in  the 
world.  Tremendous  quickness  and  an  end- 
ess  assortment  of  moves  to  the  hoop  I 
knew  he  would  be  special  when  he  canned 
that  jumper  as  a  freshman  late  in  the  game 
to  give  North  Carolina  a  national 
championship. 

4.  Dave  Parker.  Cincinnati  Reds.  Ever  since 


the  trade  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cincy  (and  h,. 
got  rid  of  the  eauing  and  beard),  the  Cobr,, 
has  been  reborn.  He's  lost  a  step  in  thu 
outfield,  but  his  bat  hasn't  slowed  down  ai 
all. 

5.  Jim  Kelly,  Buffalo  Bills.  1  love  the  Bins 
and  1  need  a  hero  on  that  team.  Even  though 
they've  only  won  three  games,  his  stats  are 
extremely  good  considering  the  supporting 
cast. 

6.  Mario  Lemieux,  Pittsburgh  Penguins 
Now  hold  on  a  minute.  I'm  not  jumping  (», 
the  proverbial  bandwagon.  1  liked  this  guv 
when  I  heard  he  accumulated  282  points  as 
a  junior.  1  liked  the  Penguins  so  that  added 
to  my  adoration  of  him.  The  second-best 
player  on  ice. 

7.  Eddie  Muiray,  Baltimore  Orioles,  llnfor 
tunately  he's  been  eclipsed  by  Mattingly  as 
the  premier  first  b<iseman  in  the  American 
League.  But  he  still  averages  100  RBl's  and 
close  to  30  homers  a  year.  1  love  his  sideburns. 

8.  Lawrence  Taylor.  New  York  Giants.  Scan^ 
Very  scary.  I've  never  seen  a  linebacker 
with  such  instincts  and  speed.  His  pursuit  is 
unreal.  1  especially  like  to  see  him  destrny 
Dallas  Cowboy  quarterbacks  and  runnin,? 
backs. 

9.  Dwight  Gooden.  Even  though  he  had  a 
sub-par  season  by  his  standards,  Gooden 
still  amazes  me.  Being  so  young  and  possesser 
of  the  best  fast  ball  and  curve  ball  in  league 
is  phenomenal. 

10.  Tony  Gwynn,  San  Diego  Padres.  The 
statistic  that  I  probably  admire  more  than 
any  is  a  lifetime  .300  hitter,  which  Gwynn 
is.  Year  in  and  year  out,  he's  at  the  top  of  the 
batting  race. 

The  best  of  the  rest: 

11.  Cal  Ripken.  Baltimore  Orioles. 

12.  Dale  Murphy.  Atlanta  Braves. 

13.  Wendai  Clark.  Toronto  Maple  Leafs. 

14.  Jessie  Barfield.  Toronto  Blue  Jays. 

15.  Wayne  Gretzky  Edmonton  Oilers. 

16.  Kevin  McHale.  Boston  Celtics. 

17.  Jeff  Lebo,  North  Carolina  Tar  Heels 
(basketball). 

18.  Tim  Raines,  Montreal  Expos. 

19.  Bo  Jackson,  Kansas  City  Royals. 

20.  Mike  Bossy  New  York  Islanders. 

21.  Steve  Alford,  Indiana  University 
(basketball). 

22.  Gary  Pettis,  California  Angels. 

23.  Steve  Yzerman.  Detroit  Red  Wings. 

24.  Ricky  Henderson.  New  York  Yankees. 

25.  Sam  Perkins.  Dallas  Mavericks. 

26.  James  Worthy  Los  Angeles  Lakers. 

27.  George  Brett.  Kansas  City  Royals. 

28.  Steve  Largent,  Seattle  Seahawks. 

29.  Duane  Sutter.  New  York  Islanders. 

30.  Tony  Fernandez.  Toronto  Blue  Jays. 

31.  Kenny  Easely  Seattle  Seahawks. 

32.  Ron  Francis.  Hartford  Whalers. 

33.  Walter  Payton,  Chicago  Bears. 

34.  George  Bell.  Toronto  Blue  Jays. 

35.  Kelly  Tripuka,  Utah  Jazz. 

36.  Ken  O'Brien,  New  York  Jets. 

37.  Mike  Schmidt,  Philadelphia  Phillies. 

38.  Andre  Tippett,  New  England  Patriots. 

39.  Paul  Coffey  Edmonton  Oilers. 

40.  Ban-y  Bonds,  Pittsburgh  Pirates 
41-  Mark  Price,  Cleveland  Cavaliers. 

42.  Dwayne  (Pearl)  Washingston,  New  Jer- 
sey Nets. 

43.  Mark  Gastineau,  New  York  Jets 

44.  Bryan  Trottier,  New  York  Islanders. 

45.  Bruce  Smith,  Buffalo  Bills. 

46.  Ray  Bourque,  Boston  Bruins. 
iZ-.  Reggie  Williams,  Georgetown  University. 

48.  Dairyl  Strawben-y  New  York  Mets. 

49.  lhat  religious  guy  with  the  multi- 
colored hair 

t^,h"ii'  '^'"''         ^^■■B'^'s  College  bas- 
«etball  player,  and  Louie  Mazzuca,  ex- 
Raven  basketball  player.  □ 


SPORTS 


Swimming  season  starts 
with  nationals  in  mind 


by  Tom  Anzai 

Carleton's  largest  co-ed  varsity  team  is 
making  some  big  waves  early  in  the  season. 

Led  by  second-yeai-  speedster  Steve  Oliva, 
the  varsity  swimming  team  is  hoping  to 
send  a  school  of  swimmers  to  the  1987 
swimming  championships. 

Oliva  has  already  qualified  for  the  na- 
tional championships  at  a  McGill  Univer- 
sity meet.  More  qualifiers  are  expected  to 
follow. 


student  Chris  Pilon.  He  was  named  Ontario 
University  Athletics  Association  (OUAA) 
swimmer  of  the  meet  last  year,  winning 
both  the  100-metre  and  200-metre  breast- 
stroke.  He  then  finished  sixth  and  fifth  in 
the  two  events  at  the  nationals. 

"One  of  my  goals  this  year  is  to  be  in  the 
top  three  in  Canada,"  Pilon  said.  "It  would 
be  personally  satisfying  for  both  myself  and 
the  swimming  program  here  at  Carleton!' 

Robin  Allison  Carroll  is  another  return- 
ing Canadian  Inter-university  Athletics  Un- 


Carieton's  swim  team  is  diving  enthusiasticalty  into  their  1996-67  season. 


"There's  potential^on  this  team  for  eight 
men  and  four  women  to  qualify  for  the 
nationals,"  said  coach  Duane  Jones. 

Last  year  a  total  of  five  Carleton  swimmers, 
four  men  and  one  woman,  made  the  trip  to 
Laval  for  the  nationals.  To  the  surprise  of 
many,  the  men  accumulated  enough  points 
to  finish  seventh  in  Canada. 

Considering  it  was  Carleton's  first  year 
of  varsity  status,  the  performance  was  ex- 
ceptional. 

"As  a  whole,  we  are  definitely  stronger 
this  year,"  said  Jones.  "I'm  pleased  with  the 
improvment  on  team  committment  and  gen- 
eral motivation,"  he  added. 

One  of  these  swimmers  is  third-year 


ion  (ClAU)  qualifier.  While  finding  it  difficult 
to  allocate  time  to  both  her  engineering 
studies  and  swimming,  her  goal  is  to  once 
again  "make  the  CI's  in  the  800  freestyle!' 

Hard  work  and  perseverance  is  also  the 
nahjre  of  second-year  swimmer  Kana  Klassen. 
Last  year  she  just  missed  the  CIAU  cutoff 
last  year  in  the  400  individual  medley.  But 
she  is  confident  she  can  join  her  teammates 
in  qualifying  this  year. 

"Already  I've  equalled  some  times  I 
achieved  at  the  end  of  last  year,"  she  said.  "I 
am  practising  more  intensely,  and  I'm 
benefitting  from  the  team's  cohesiveness!' 

The  CIAU  championships  are  March 
4-8  at  Dalhousie  University.  □ 


Synchro  sets  sights  high 


by  Lydia  Zajc 

Carleton's  synchronized  swimming  team 
is  "in  tile  medal-running"  for  this  weekend's 
invitational  meet  at  Waterloo  University, 
according  to  the  team's  head  coach. 

Carolyn  Kirk  said  she  expects  the  team 
will  win  one  or  two  medals  at  the  Qualifying 
Figures  Meet  on  Nov.  29. 

Team  members  are  entered  in  one  of 
three  categories:  Novice,  Intermediate  and 
Senior.  Carleton's  team  is  competing  at  the 
Intermediate  level. 

Kirk  said  the  team  has  "really  experi- 
enced synchronized  swimmers!'  Most  have 
competed  in  events  before  they  came  to 
Carleton.  She  expects  that  two  of  the  mem- 
bers, Brenda  Ball  and  Donna  Glasgow,  will 
do  very  well  in  the  competition. 


They  are  the  only  first-year  swimmers 
on  the  team.  Karen  Clark,  Shannon  Steel, 
Jane  Gale  and  Nathalie  Parent  are  in  higher 
years  and  have  more  competitive  swim- 
ming experience. 

Kirk  said  membership  has  dropped  from 
10  swimmers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  the  team  is  left  with  a  core  of  solid 
veterans. 

There  are  a  number  of  novices  who  are 
no  longer  on  the  team.  Kirk  said,  because 
they  weren't  interested  and  weren't  pre- 
pared to  make  a  committment. 

Kirk  added  the  small  membership  is 
fairly  high  for  a  synchronized  swimming 
team.  She  said  she  expected  this  year  to  be 
a  building  year  for  the  team  with  a  lot  of 
novices  who  return  next  year,  but  the  major- 
ity of  them  have  already  left,  □ 


Cafeteria  Schedules  — 
December  1986 


fhe  Oasis:  First  Level  Commons  Building 

Monday  to  Thursday  -  7:30  a.m.  to  1:00  a.m. 
Friday  -  7:30  a.m.  to  1 1 :00  p.m. 
Saturday  -  7:30  a.m.  to  10:00  a.m. 
Last  Day  of  Service  -  Saturday,  December  20 

Commons  Dining  Halls:  3rd  Level  Commons  Building 

Lunch  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  1 :00  p.m.  ...  $4.25 
Dinner  4:30  p.m.  to  6:15  p.m.  ...  $6.20 
Meal  Tickets  available  at  the  Service  Desk 
Last  meal  is  Lunch  on  December  21 
Reopening  for  Dinner  4:30  p.m.  to  6:15  p.m.,  Jan  4 

The  Loeb  Cafeteria:  First  Level  Loeb  Building 

Monday  to  Friday  -  7:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
Last  Day  of  Service  -  Friday,  December  19 

The  Peppermlll:  Second  Level  Unicentre 

Monday  to  Thursday  -  8:00  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m. 
Friday  -  8:00  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
Last  Day  of  Service  -  Wednesday,  December  24 

The  Fit  Stop:  First  Level  Athletics  Building 

Monday  to  Friday  -  8:00  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  -  8:30  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 
Last  Day  of  Regular  Service  Tuesday,  December  23 
Service  will  be  Provided  on  the  Following  Days: 
Saturday,  December  17-11 :00  a.m.  to  1 1 :00  p.m. 
Sunday,  December  28  -  1 1 :00  a.m.  to  1 1 :00  p.m. 
Monday,  December  29  -  11:00  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m. 
Tuesday,  December  30  -  11:00  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m. 
Friday,  January  2  -  1 1 :00  a.m.  to  1 1 :00  p.m. 
Saturday,  January  3  -  8:30  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m. 
Sunday,  January  4  -  8:30  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m. 

Hot  Diggity's:  First  Level  Unicentre 

Monday  to  Friday  -  1 1 :00  a.m.  to  1 1 :00  p.m. 
Saturday  -  11:00  a.m.  to  9:30  p.m. 
Sunday  -  12:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 
Last  Day  of  Regular  Service  -  Saturday,  Dec.  20 
Reopening  Monday,  January  5 

All  cafeterias  return  to  regular  schedules 
Monday,  January  5,  1987 
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Rowing  ends  with  flare 


NUG  Caucus  Meeting 

Dec.  2 
5:30 
BAKER  LOUNGE 
ALL  ATTEND 


FOOD  DRIVE 

December  1st  to  5th 
Baker  Lounge,  CJnicentre 

•  Bring  in  canned  and  dried  goods, 
especially  soups,  canned  meat,  canned 
fish,  and  macaroni  and  cheese  dinners 

•  Food  is  given  to  needy  families 
through  the  Ottawa  Food  Bank 

•  Spread  the  Christmas  Cheer!!! 

Sponsored  by  the 
Graduate  Students'  Association 


JOB  OPPORTUNITY 

For  the  economic  and  politically  motivated 

Chairperson  and  secretary  positions  are  open  for 
the  Clubs  Commission  and  Societies'  Board,  for 
the  1987  academic  term. 


Chairperson  (2  positions) 

•  to  chair  all  meetings 

•  to  set  the  agenda  and  give  proper  notice 

•  to  promote  and  develop  the  role  of  the  respective 

Clubs'/Societies'  governing  body 

•  Salary;  $20  per  meeting 

Secretary  (2  positions] 

•  to  take  minutes  of  all  meetings 

•  to  present  minutes  in  typed  format 

•  to  facilitate  the  grov^th  and  development  of  the 

respective  Clubs'/Societies'  governing  body 

•  Salary:  $35  per  meeting 

Applications  are  available  now  in  the  CUSA 
office,  Rm.  401  Unicentre. 

Application  deadline  is  December  4th,  at  4:30  pm. 


For  more  information,  contact  Alan  Macdonald  at 
^  564-4380  ^1 
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by  Riccardo  Brunato 

The  snow  is  on  the  ground,  the  boats 
have  been  put  away  and  the  oar  house  is 
locked  up.  Another  rowing  season  is  fin- 
ished and  a  group  of  Carleton  athletes,  who 
got  up  before  the  birds,  have  finished  their 
morning  exercises  on  the  Ottawa  River. 

The  club  has  seen  some  changes,  both 
minor  and  major,  in  its  three  years  of  exist- 
ence. While  there  were  the  usual  ones  like 
club  executive  elections,  the  most  notable 
changes  have  involved  race  results  and 
attitude. 

Mark  Rand,  the  club's  president  and 
coach  of  the  lightweight  men's  crews,  said 
the  club  has  "finally  reached  puberty:' 

"We  expect  to  be  taken  seriously  and  we 
are  proving  that  we  are,"  Rand  said. 

Although  the  race  results  were  less  than 
fantastic,  they  were  an  improvement  over 
previous  years. 

At  the  Head  of  the  Trent  regatta  in 
Peterborough,  the  club  did  fairly  well  in  its 
first  competition.  Rand  said  rowing  against 
such  powers  as  Queen's  and  Western,  the 
club  was  content  to  simply  be  considered  a 
genuine  competitor. 

The  men's  and  women's  experienced 
crews  and  the  men's  novice  crews  all  fin- 
ished in  the  fop  half  of  their  categories. 

At  the  Ontario  University  Athletic  As- 
sociation finals  in  St.  Catharines,  the  wom- 
en's crew  surprised  quite  a  few  people  by 
finishing  fourth. 

Melissa  Reyes,  the  crew's  coach,  was 
not  surprised.  "I'm  sure  we  could  have  come 
in  third  if  the  course  had  not  been  shortened 
to  500  metres:' 

The  course,  which  is  usually  2,000  me- 
tres, had  to  be  shortened  because  of  rough 
water  conditions  which  played  havoc  with 
all  the  boats  on  the  water. 

Unfortunately  even  if  the  crew  had  come 
in  third  or  higher  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  collect  their  medals.  The  club,  like 
their  lacrosse  brothers  and  soccer  sisters, 
does  not  have  varsity  status.  Therefore, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  officially  compete 
at  the  provincial  finals  though  they  were 
rowing  oar  to  oar  with  other  varsity  schools. 

Reyes  recalled  an  Erindale  (part  of  the 


University  of  Toronto  campus  in  Mississauga) 
coach  complaining  about  the  team  being 
allowed  to  compete  in  a  particular  category. 
He  was  easily  calmed  when  reminded  that 
Carleton  would  not  be  allowed  to  receive 
any  medals  if  they  won. 

The  men  didn't  do  as  well  as  many 
hoped.  The  novice  crew,  which  had  expec- 
tations of  doing  quite  well,  didn't  row  as 
smoothly  as  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  season. 
Consequently,  they  didn't  qualify  for  the 
final  heat. 

The  experienced  crew  didn't  fair  any 
better.  But  Rand  said  he  was  not  disap- 
pointed after  re-examining  the  race.  "We 
did  row  well  during  the  season  and  the  crew 
was  nicely  solidified:' 

"We  were  in  pretty  god  company  in  St. 
Catharines,"  Rand  added.  "I  recognized 
some  of  the  other  rowers  who  had  tried  out 
for  the  Commonwealth  and  Canada  games. 
Our  equipment  wasn't  exactly  helpful  in  the 
race:' 

Dan  Kuhic,  a  rower  at  Carieton  who  has 
also  rowed  four  years  for  Leander  Rowing 
Club,  agreed  with  Rand.  "While  we  may  not 
yet  have  the  time  on  the  water  that  these 
other  crews  had,  the  crews  are  good  and  the 
coaching  is  professional  and  organized,"  he 
said.  "I  think  we're  off  to  a  good  start  as  a 
serious  organization:' 

But  like  any  other  club  seeking  varsity 
status  the  club  must  find  solutions  to  inevi- 
table problems.  Funding  is  not  abundant, 
but  the  club  is  almost  self-sufficient  be- 
cause each  rower  pays  a  $70  membership 
fee. 

The  boats,  which  aren't  top  quality,  are 
provided  by  the  Ottawa-Carieton  Rowing 
Club.  The  rowers  must  also  pay  for  their 
own  transportation  and  registration  for 
regattas. 

Rand  said  the  club's  progress  will  not  be 
severely  affected  by  funding  problems.  "We 
want  to  represent  the  university  and  we 
want  as  many  people  as  possible  to  row  for 
us.  That's  our  concern  right  now:' 

With  winter  training  started.  Rand  and 
his  crews  will  just  have  to  wait  until  next 
year  to  prove  it,  whether  as  a  varsity  team 
or  as  a  school  club.  □ 


ARTS 


Asinamali  examines  evils  of  apartheid 


The  South  African  cast  of  A^namali  has  toured  Scotland,  the  United  States  and  now  Canada  their  quest  to  bring  the  tragedy  of  South  Afrio  closer  to  home. 


Asinamali 

Ottawa  Technical  H.S. 
December  2-7 

by  Murray  Forman 

Apartheid.  The  social  and  political 
condition  is  hardly  an  entertain- 
ing prospect  for  a  theatrical  pro- 
duction, but  Asinamali,  a  play  written 
and  performed  by  black  South  Africans 
handles  the  subject  in  a  musically 
enlightening  way 

Written  and  directed  by  Mbongeni 
Ngema,  Asinamali  is  a  presentation  by 
the  Market  Theatre  Company  of  Johannes- 
burg. The  play  was  well  received  at  the 
Edinburgh  Theatre  Festival  in  Scotland, 
Chicago's  International  Theatre  Festi- 
val and  at  New  York's  four-week  South 
African  theatre  festival,  Woza  Africa 
(Rise  Up  Africa). 

A  South  African  native,  John  Brotman, 
is  responsible  for  bringing  the  produc- 


tion to  Ottawa.  He  says  it's  an  important, 
topical  piece  in  view  of  the  media  atten- 
tion focused  on  the  turmoil  in  the  African 
nation.  "The  play  has  been  seen  by 
blacks  and  whites  in  South  Africa  and  its 
overall  effect  has  been  somewhat  of  a 
psychological  liberation,"  says  Brotman. 

Translated  from  Zulu,  Asinamali  means 
"we  have  no  money,"  a  rallying  theme 
in  the  1983  rent  strike  by  blacks  in  South 
Africa's  Lamontville  township.  The  play 
itself  is  set  in  a  South  African  jail  as  five 
prisoners  recount  through  word,  song 
and  dance  the  events  which  have  brought 
them  there.  As  the  play  unfolds,  the 
testimony  of  apartheid's  oppression  is  di- 
vulged to  the  audience.  Emotions  range 
from  joyful  exuberance  to  fierce  indigna- 
tion in  what  Newsweek  describes  as  "a 
human  kaleidoscope  evoking  the  collective 
destiny  of  blacks  under  the  Kafkaesque 
madness  of  South  African  apartheid!' 

Despite  the  critical  acceptance  by  au- 
diences of  both  races  in  South  Africa, 


trouble  has  surfaced  more  than  once  for 
the  five-man  cast.  Curfews  inflict  limits 
on  their  performances  and  audiences  on 
the  streets  after  10pm  risk  arrest.  Simi- 
larly, South  African  law  dictates  any  gath- 
ering of  more  than  10  people  a  potential 
violation  of  the  Riot  Assembly  Act. 

Even  more  chilling  is  a  tragedy  at  a 
show  last  March  near  their  hometown 
of  Durban.  A  group  of  black  vigilantes 
supporting  the  Botha  regime  attacked 
the  hall  after  a  performance  hoping  to 
confront  the  cast  and  playwright.  In- 
stead the  attackers  caught  and  killed  the 
tour  promoter.  North  American  perform- 
ances are  not  as  intense  because  the  com- 
mon fears  linking  the  audience  and  cast 
are  absent.  "Apart  from  its  political  con- 
tent, Asinamali  is  a  very  exciting 
theatrical  production.  It  gives  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  life  in  South  African  town- 
ships as  blacks  see  it,"  says  Brotman, 

Asinamali  attempts  to  illuminate  and 
provoke  its  audience  without  resorting 


to  contrived  situations.  The  cast  perform  a 
play  cloaked  in  the  legitimacy  of  their 
own  heritage.  "One  gets  the  feeling  that 
these  people  are  not  depressed,  that 
they  have  incredible  vitality,"  Brotman 
says.  "The  vignettes,  the  incidents  seem 
to  say  that  the  answer  is  within  everyone 
themselves."  The  emotion  is  not  part  of 
the  script,  rather  it  is  an  organized  expres- 
sion playwright  Ngema  forged  from  the 
ideas  and  experiences  of  a  group  of  un- 
trained black  actors  called  Committed  " 
Artists.  Ngema  says  the  group's  goal  is  to 
"be  artistically  excellent  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  a  banner  of  hope  to  a 
dispossessed  people!'  This  goal  is  quickly 
becoming  fact  as  illustrated  by  current 
plans  for  a  Broadway  run  next  year. 

Asinamali  promises  to  be  an  intense 
evening  of  theatre,  full  of  rage  tempered 
by  an  unquenchable  spirit.  The  show  is  at 
the  Ottawa  Technical  High  School  Au- 
ditorium from  December  2-7.  Tickets  are 
at  Uniticket  or  the  door.  □ 
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Human  disgrace 
and  destruction 


Goodnight  Disgrace 

L'Ati'lier.  333  King  Edward 
November  27-December  6 

by  Michele  Melady 

L 'Atelier  Theatre  is  presenting  a  play 
which  truly  merits  all  those  gushy 
adjectives  denoting  excellence  that 
critics  like  to  bat  around  once  in  awhile. 

Gundnight  Disgrace,  written  by  Michael 
Mercer,  is  a  brilliant,  mesmerizing  and 
very,  very  frightening  portrait  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  two  real-life  literary 


process  becomes  an  alcoholic.  Aiken,  seeing 
his  ideas  and  images  violently  usurped 
by  his  fonner  protege  and  realizing  Lowry's 
fame  will  eclipse  his  own,  becomes  an 
embittered,  brooding  man. 

Wlien  Goodnight  Disgrace  opens,  Aiken 
is  an  85-year-old  man  confined  to  a 
wheelchair,  petulant,  querulous,  and  wait- 
ing to  die.  However,  before  he  can  in 
peace,  he  must  exorcise  Lowry's  haunting 
memory.  The  play  is  presented  as  a 
series  of  flashbacks  to  the  turmoil-filled 
years  of  the  relationship. 

Actors  Robert  Bockstael  and  John 


Art  requires  the  ultimate  sacrifice 


giants,  Conrad  Aiken  and  Malcolm  Lowry. 

With  the  phrase  "Art  requires  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice"  echoing  ominously 
throughout  the  play,  these  two  men  collide 
on  a  path  to  self-destruction.  Their  as- 
sociation is  essentially  parasitic.  The  young 
Lowry  acquires  the  prolific,  much  praised 
Aiken  as  his  artistic  mentor  and  then 
proceeds  to  suck  away  ail  the  poet's 
creative  initiatives.  Aiken  in  turn  feeds 
upon  Lowry's  youth,  innocence  and  la- 
tent genius. 

Lowry  succeeds  in  completing  his  mas- 
terpiece Vyider  The  Volcam,  but  in  the 


Koensgen  in  their  roles  of  Lowry  and 
Aiken  respectively  are  so  convincing  at 
times  one  forgets  this  is  a  performance. 
During  the  climactic  scenes  at  Lowry's 
iVlexican  villa,  the  actors  so  perfectly 
mirror  reality  one  feels  like  an  intruder 
eavesdropping  on  a  private,  terrifying 
actuality. 

Such  excellence  deserves  a  capacity 
audience  each  night.  Support  the  arts  in 
Ottawa  and  treat  yourself  to  some  riveting 
theatre  at  the  same  time  by  checking 
out  Goodnight  Disgrace,  running  until  De- 
cember 6.  □ 


Mikolm  lowry  (ptayed  by  Robert  Bockstael)  pofKters  his  path  lo  self-<lestruaion  in  Goodm^t  Dispace. 
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DISCI  DISC 


by  Paul  Cantin 

This  Mortal  Coil 

Filigree  and  Shadow 
4AD-Polygram 

There  is  the  Concept,  and  there  is 
the  Method. 
This  Mortal  Conce  1)1 —Filigree 
and  Shadow  is  a  double-length  record- 
ing of  sadder-than-sad  songs.  The  main 
ingredients  ai  e  torch-singer  voices  waxing 
melancholic  over  Dagwood-sandwiches  of 
synths.  The  first  half  of  Fil  ii' Shad 
favors  moving  ballads  and  grey  sound- 
scapes.  It  might  make  a  great  Walkman 
soundtrack  for  a  late-night  canal  stroll. 

By  the  second  half,  however,  Filigree 
and  Shadow  dissolves  into  sludgy  ca- 
cophony. Apocaly/ise  Now  chopper  blades 
fight  for  sonic  space  with  washes  of 
syntho-shrieks.  It  might  make  a  great  sound- 
track for  self-immolation. 

This  Method  Coil-lm  Watts-Russell,  a 
kingpin  at  England's  Beggar's  Banquet 
record  label,  assembles  musicians  from 
his  label  (including  members  of  The 
Cocteau  Twins,  Colourbox,  Dif  Juz,  Wolf- 
gang Press),  and  steers  them  into  the 
studio  with  other  pals  and  singers  in  a 
complex  set  of  permutations.  He  has 
them  record  a  set  of  obscure  songs  by 
sensitive  60s  West  Coast  cats  (Tim 
Buckley,  Judy  Collins,  Gene  Clark)  and 
modern  dogs  (Van  Morrison,  David 
Byrne).  Along  fire  way,  they  compose  a 
few  of  their  own. 

Once  Ivo  gets  the  songs,  singers  and 
players  together,  there's  no  end  to  the 
studio  alchemy  A  favorite  trick  is  to  have 
the  singer  perform  the  original  melody, 
and  then  substitute  in  a  disembodied  am- 
bient instrumental  backdrop.  On  "Ta- 
rantula" and  "Velvet  Belly"  the  effect  can 
be  mesmerizing. 

Considering  the  grab-band  method  Ivo 
uses,  this  record  (and  TMC's  debut  /('// 
End  III  Tears),  has  an  impressive  coher- 
ence. Each  song  glides  seamlessly  into 
the  next.  Musical  themes  slither  to  the 
front  of  the  mix,  fade  off,  and  resurface 
in  a  later  song.  More  impressive  still  is 
that  this  unified  project  is  based  on 
diverse,  pre-existing  songs. 

It's  an  interesting  project,  an  offbeat 
method.  But  the  proof  is  in  the  vinyl. 
And  Filigree  and  Shadow  proves  itself 
only  half  the  time.  Is  that  why  this 
double  album  sells  for  the  price  of  a  single 
record?  D 


by  Paul  Cantin 

New  Order 

Brotherhood 
Factory 


N 


'ew  Order  calling  a  record  Brother- 
hood is  a  bit  like  Julio  Iglesias 
calling  a  record  Sandinista.l  mean. 


let's  hope  the  title  was  meant  to  be 
ironic.  Over  three  previous  albums,  a  brace 
of  12-inch  dance  epics,  and  in  their 
previous  incarnation  as  Joy  Division,  New 
Order  have  had  nothing  obvious  to  do 
with  "brotherhood!" 

What  New  Order  has  been  about  is  a 
journey  to  the  centre  of  the  manic  de- 
pressive mind.  Like  their  past  work. 
Brotherhood  is  heavy  on  the  solipsism. 
New  Order  would  probably  make  ideal 
headphone  music,  except  I  cannot  think 
of  anyone  making  more  consistently  awe- 
inducing  dance  music.  The  irony  of 
hitting  the  dance-floor  while  the  singer 
counterpoints  "Oh.  how  I  can  not  bear 
the  thought  of  you!"  — from  "Face  Up"  on 
Low  Life— IS  inspired. 

The  new  record  retreats  from  Low 
life's  heavy  use  of  synthesizers;  Brother- 
hood highlights  guitar  and  drum  workouts. 
"Paradise"  opens  things  with  Stephen 
Morris'  precise,  "is  it  man  or  machine?" 
drumming.  Singer/guitarist/synthist 
Bernard  Albrecht  (Barney  Sumner  to  his 
friends)  pleads  to  Jolene  (not  the  Jolene 
that  stole  Dolly  Parton's  man,  I'd  wager) 
and  is  joined  by  a  New  Order  first- 
harmony  vocals.  Is  the  higher  voice 
keyboardist  Gillian  Gilbert?  The  lack  of 
liner  credits  keeps  me  guessing. 

But  harmony  isn't  the  only  innovation 
on  Brotherhood.  Albrecht  plucks  an  acous- 
tic guitar  on  "As  It  Was  When  It  Was!' 
Bassist  Peter  Hook  takes  a  jazz-funk 
bass  solo  on  "Way  of  Life"  "Angel  Dust" 
opens  and  closes  with  a  snatch  of  middle- 
Eastern  chanting.  "Weirdo"  even  has  a 
60s  doo-wop  backing  chorus! 

As  if  to  show  they  haven't  lost  their 
touch,  "Bizarre  Love  Triangle,"  the  first 
single  from  the  album,  is  a  wonderful 
all-synth  dance  track.  The  synth-line 
that  doubles  for  a  funk  chicken  scratch 
guitar  over  thunderous  percussion  is 
prime  New  Order. 

Despite  the  more  "open"  feel  of  Broth- 
erhood, the  record  closes  with  the 
bewildering  "Every  Little  Counts."  Over  a 
bass  riff- reminiscent  of  "Walk  On  the 
Wild  Side"-Albrecht  leans  into  the  mi- 
crophone to  whisper  "Every  second 
counts  when  I  am  with  you/I  think -you 
are  a  pig/You  should  be  in  the  zoo." 
Barney  falls  apart  in  a  fit  of  giggles.  Then 
the  song  progresses  into  a  moving  ode 
to  devotion  and  dissolves  into  dirgy  disso- 
nance before  ending  abruptly  with  the 
sound  of  a  needle  dragging  across  vinyl. 
What  does  it  mean?  And  what  about 
Peter  Saville's  stark  album  cover-an  acid- 
stained  steel  surface  with  BILLITON 
TITAANZINK  KOMO  stamped  on  it? 

As  enjoyable  as  Brotherhood  is,  it  doesn't 
turn  over  old  stones  as  much  as  it  finds 
new  ones  to  puzzle  over. 

Which  is  half  the  fun.  Listenmg  is  the 


other  half. 


□ 


The  Parachute  Club 

Small  Victories 
RCA 

by  Christopher  Mayo 

Now  here  is  a  real  kettle  of  fish  for 
you.  Consider  The  Parachute 
Club,  one  of  Canada's  most  innova- 
tive and  interesting  bands.  Then  con- 
sider John  Gates  (of  Hall  and  Gates  fame), 
contemplating  his  next  career  move 
since  he  and  Daryl  have  parted  ways. 
Consider  RCA,  coincidentally  the  label 
of  both  The  Chutes  and  Gates. 

1  can  see  it  now.  An  RCA  bigwig  has  a 
brainstorm.  He  figures  he  can  give  Gates 
something  to  do  by  setting  him  up  to 
produce  the  new  Parachute  Club  LP. 
This  will  in  turn  help  break  the  band  on 
the  international  market  on  the  strength 
of  Gates'  name  alone.  Gee     he  could 
even  do  a  duet  with  the  lead  singer. 
Wow,  imagine  the  potential  profits! 

Well,  as  great  an  idea  as  it  might  have 
been,  it  unfortunately  didn't  work.  Some- 
how the  combination  of  Gates  and  The 
Parachute  Club  leaves  a  somewhat  ba- 
nal reverberation  in  one's  ears,  We  have 
come  to  expect  a  certain  level  of  lyrical 
content  from  the  Chutes  as  embodied  in 
songs  like  "Sexual  Intelligence"  and 
"Boys'  Club!'  On  the  other  hand,  neither 
Gates  nor  his  partner  Hall  have  ever 
been  known  to  write  what  one  considers 
profound  lyrics. 

The  album's  first  single. "Love  is  Fire," 
is  a  collaboration  between  Lorraine 
Segato  and  Gates  sounding  remarkably 
like  a  Hall  and  Gates  song  and  not  at  all 
like  a  Parachute  Club  song.  The  produc- 
tion is  hot,  the  hook  is  strong,  but  the 
song  doesn't  wash.  Hearing  Segato  sing  a 
mindless  pop  song  is  like  hearing  Bruce 
Cockbum  sing  "Voulez-vous  Couchez  Avec 
Moi!'  The  song  may  be  well  performed, 
but  it  doesn't  suit  the  artist. 

The  promoters  are  predicting  Sinall 
Victories  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
establishing  the  Chutes  as  an  international 
act.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
this  is  probably  true.  It  is  a  shame,  how- 
ever, that  the  band  has  compromised  its 
artistic  integrity  to  gain  the  respect  they 
deserve.  One  can  only  hope,  once  it  is 
established  as  an  international  act,  the 
band  will  return  to  writing  the  high 
calibre  music  that  makes  them  so  unique  in 
the  cultural  void  of  popular  music.  □ 
The  Pretenders 
Get  Close 
Sire 

by  Michele  Melady 

While  not  exactly  vintage  Pretenders, 
Get  Close  is  still  pretty  potent  stuff.  As 
soon  as  the  needle  touches  down  on  "My 


INDISCU; 


Baby",  Chrissie  Hynde's  (a.k.a.  Christine 
KeiT)  unmistakable  alto,  ethereal  in  some 
places,  downright  gritty  in  others,  will 
have  you  hypnotized. 

Lyrically  the  songs  deal  with  two  kinds 
of  people  who  make  up  the  wctdd— the 
heroes  and  the  hypocrites.  In  "My  Baby". 
Hynde  defines  her  lover  as  "the  poetry 
of  time";  in  the  beautifully  strong  "Hymn 
to  Her"  she  pays  tribute  to  her  mother. 

For  the  hypocrites.  Hynde  has  no  sym- 
pathy. A  man  who  walks  out  on  his  wife 
and  kids  is  scorned  in  the  gospel-like 
track  "Chill  Factor";  "Dance!"  berates 
the  crooked  politicians  cavorting  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  Hynde  spits  out  her  most  caus- 
tic words  in  the  funky  "How  Much  Did 
You  Get  For  Your  Soul?'*  crucifying 
poor  Tma  Turner  for  selling  out  to  crass 
commerciahsm  and  playing  Sun  City 
years  ago;  "You  finally  made  it/You're 
gonna  make  it  rich/As  long  as  some 
poor  bastard  in  Africa/Is  lying  in  a  ditch!' 

The  main  flaw  of  Get  Close  is  the  lack 
of  musical  cohesion  which  made  1984's 
Learning  to  Crawl  such  a  masterpiece. 
Undeniably,  Hynde  has  always  been 
the  main  brain  and  the  unifying  force 
behind  the  Pretenders.  But  on  past 
albums  the  Pretenders  have  always  sounded 
like  a  band,  not  a  solo  act.  despite  her 
popularity  and  prominence.  Not  so  here 
however. 

The  band's  lineup  has  once  again 
changed  drastically,  with  Hynde  and 
guitarist  Robbie  Mcintosh,  himself  only  a 
one-album  veteran,  the  only  links  to  the 
Pretenders'  past.  Mcintosh  is  joined  by 
newcomers  T.M.  Stevens  on  bass  and 
Blair  Cunningham  on  drums.  In  addition, 
a  dizzying  assortment  of  guest  musi- 
cians appears,  including  Mel  Gaynor,  drum 
mer  with  Simple  Minds  (now  how  did 
that  happen?).  Simon  Phillips  and  Carlos 
Alomar.  These  people,  all  accomplished 
musicians,  play  solidly  on  Get  Close.  But 
their  very  presence  on  the  album  de- 
feats the  purpose  of  having  a  band  in  the 
first  place.  One  has  to  wonder  why 
Hynde  bothered  to  assemble  this  year's 
model  of  the  Pretenders  when  she  only 
uses  them  on  four  of  U  tracks. 

The  gem  of  the  album  is  a  blistering 
rendition  of  Jimi  Hendrix's  "Room  Full 
of  Mirrors".  This  song  pulsates  with  such 
electric  energy  that  I  saw  smoke  com- 
ing off  my  turntable.  For  too  brief  a  time, 
voice,  instruments  and  mood  mesh  per- 
fectly, and  the  Pretenders  seem  like  the 


integrated,  grooving  band  of  their  ear- 
lier years.  Not  surprisingly,  the  musicians 
on  this  track  are  the  three  former 
Pretenders  who  created  Learning  to 
Crawl.  □ 
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Grapes  and  puppies  go  into  mainstream 


by  Julie  Beun 

No  two  bands  could  be  more  diamet- 
rically opposed  than  Grapes  of 
Wrath  and  Skinny  Puppy.  Although 
both  trios  hail  from  Vancouver,  and 
both  deal  with  Vancouver  based  Nettwerk 
Productions,  that  is  where  the  similari- 
ties end. 

Grapes  of  Wrath,  a  winsome  looking 
three-man  band,  finds  their  strength  in 
jangling  guitar  sounds,  harmonizing  vo- 
cals, and  melodies  to  spare,  Compara- 
tively still  babes  in  the  music  industry 
game.  GoW  has  signed  with  Capitol 
records,  and  show  all  the  signs  of  profes- 
sionalism to  come.  Kevin  Kane,  the 
group's  lead  guitarist  and  vocalist,  is  al- 
ready aware  of  the  implications  that 
arise  from  being  a  Canadian  act.  "We  like 
Canada  and  we  like  playing  here 
aiot .  ,  .  it's  more  a  case  of  where  do  we 
find  our  audience.  We  want  to  play  the 
US.  it's  a  huge  country.  .  .  Bands  who 
make  it  big  in  Canada  without  making 
it  big  in  the  US,  it's  for  a  reason— because 
they  tend  to  be  imitations  of  other  bands 
anyway!' 

Making  it  big  in  the  States  doesn't 
appear  to  be  a  big  problem  for  the 
band,  who,  with  a  major  label  backing 
them,  plan  to  tour  the  States  sometime 
around  January.  Although  dissatisfied  with 
their  own  presentation  on  past  recorded 
efforts.  Grapes  of  Wrath  plan  to  work  on 
an  album  Kane  hopes  will  be  "an  entity 
unto  itself,"  and  will  probably  be  released 
in  the  spring,  with  a  sumn^er  tour  to 
follow. 

The  motivating  goal  for  GoW,  with 
their  hopes  rooted  in  international  ac- 
claim, is  to  be  able  to  honestly  call  them- 
selves 'global  citizens'  who  make  music 
for  everyone. 

Skinny  Puppy,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
concerns  of  their  own.  Self-described  as 
"a  small  animal  out  of  his  cage,"  vocalist 
Ogre  reflects  that  image  both  musically 
and  in  person.  A  trifle  timid  and  self- 
contained,  off  stage  Ogre  is  suprisingly 
articulate  concentrating  his  apparently 
frightening  nightmares  into  sometimes 
appalling  imagery. 

Skinny  Puppy  uses  taped  music,  vis- 
ual imagery  and  live  acoustics  to  pres- 
ent what  some  call  'performance  pop/art', 
what  others  call  'pretentious'  and  what 
some  call  'junk'.  According  to  Ogre  "we 
don't  look  at  everything  we  do  as  hav- 
ing to  classify  and  compare  it  to  some- 
thing else  that  has  already  been  done." 

Taking  their  influences  from  self  con- 
tained experience.  Skinny  Puppy  uses 
body  bags,  skulls,  fake  blood  and  overall 
gothicism  to  create  an  aura  around  them- 
selves and  their  music.  According  to  Ogre, 
Skinny  Puppy  want  their  imagery  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  audience  as  they  chose, 
but  claims  "we  are  not  trying  to  make  a 
statement  or  to  cash  in  on  teenaged  angst!' 


Grapes  of  Wrath  hope  to  be  able  to 
all  themselves  "global  citizens"  some  day 
who  make  musk  for  everyone. 


Based  on  their  own  personal  traumas. 
Skinny  Puppy  say  they  have  many  more 
concepts  they'd  like  to  elaborate  on,  with 
finances  being  the  only  restriction.  They 


say  they  would  like  to  get  away  from 
taped  background  music  in  their  live 
perfomances,  but  agree  that  "to  do  every- 
thing live,  we  would  need  a  multitude 


of  technology!'  For  the  moment,  however. 
Ogre  says  their  shows  are  put  together 
"with  bandages  and  scotch  tape!'  □ 


Judy  Brown  Band  sings  colorful  blues 


by  David  Matsukubo 

The  Judy  Brown  Band,  a  fresh  new 
presence  on  the  Toronto  music 
scene,  blew  'em  away  at  the  Rain- 
bow recently.  Led  by  the  powerful,  soul- 
ful vocals  of  Judy  Brown,  the  band  plays  a 
lively  combination  of  blues,  country, 
soul  and  rock  that's  boimd  to  make  you  sit 
up  and  take  notice. 

The  band's  line-up  consists  of  Brown 
on  vocals  and  guitar,  bassist  Gary 
Kendall,  formerly  of  Downchild,  guitarist 
Richard  Smyth  and  drummer  Philip 
May.  The  band's  drive  and  enthusiasm 
had  the  Rainbow's  audience  up  and 
dancing  by  the  third  song  of  the  night. 

Judy's  vocal  range  and  blue-sy  deliv- 
ery, etched  with  traces  of  Aretha  Frank- 
lin and  Janis  Joplin,  is  the  focal  point  of 
the  band's  sound.  The  rhythm  section 
is  tight  and  fiery  guitar  trade-offs  between 
Brown  and  Smyth  are  especially  impres- 
sive. The  band  plays  a  wide  variety  of 
musical  styles  including  covers  of  songs 
by  Robert  Johnson,  Emmylou  Harris  and 
Bessie  Smith.  Especially  memorable 
are  the  band's  covers  of  Muddy  Waters' 
"You  Can't  Lose  What  You  Ain't  Ever 
Had"  and  Koko  Taylor's  "Bring  Your  Fine 
Self  Home!'  The  tempo  is  mixed  well 
through  a  combination  of  plaintive  country 
tunes  and  up-tempo  blues  numbers. 


In  the  middle  of  all  this  music  is  a 
diminutive,  outgoing  25-year-old  Brown 
who  definitely  knows  where  she's  going  in 
terms  of  a  musical  career.  She  says  she 
wants  to  move  one  step  at  a  time  and 
plans  are  in  the  works  for  a  recording 
session  sometime  in  eariy  1987. 

She  says  being  a  female  singer/guitarist 
in  the  male-dominated  blues  field  has 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Brown 
says  a  female  lead-slide  guitarist  is  an 
unfamiliar  sight  in  blues  clubs,  but  "when 
I'm  on  stage,  I  let  the  music  do  the 
talking!'  Brown  is  an  accomplished  guitar- 
ist, but  her  voice  is  the  catalyst  of  this 
band. 

The  band's  repertoire  contains  about 
one-third  original  songs.  Written  mostly 
by  Brown,  they  range  from  humorous 
country  narratives  to  hard  rocking  blues. 
Diverse  musical  influences,  including  Aretha 
Franklin  and  Ry  Cooder  show  up  fre- 
quently in  her  songs.  The  originals,  though 
a  little  undistinguished,  are  nonetheless 
strong  and  catchy  with  the  potential  for 
radio  airplay.  Cover  songs  still  make  up 
the  majority  of  the  band's  material  and  the 
band's  covers  of  Muddy  Waters  and 
Robert  Johnson  tunes  are  bound  to  please 
blues  purists  in  any  audience. 

Brown .   originally   from   Edmonton , 
moved  to  Toronto  four  years  ago  after 
extensively  touring  the  western  bar  cir- 


cuit. She  says  Toronto  is  a  great  place 
for  a  band  to  start  out.  There  are  a  lot  of 
venues  and  audiences  are  willing  to 
hear  new  material.  Places  like  the  Horse- 
shoe and  Albert's  Hall,  considered  big- 
time  venues  for  many  established  blues 
artists,  are  willing  to  give  talented,  newer 
musicians  a  chance  to  show  off  their  stuff. 

There  seems  to  be  a  resurgence  of 
blues  music  every  few  years,  when  a 
lucky  minority  of  artists  get  access  to  Top 
40  radio  and  video  charts.  The  cross- 
over success  of  Stevie  Ray  Vaughan  or 
the  Fabulous  Thunderbirds  can  attest 
this,  but  blues  will  likely  remain  a  cult 
item  with  a  small  but  loyal  following. 
As  bassist  Kendall  says,  "the  blues  is  not 
on  the  charts  but  in  the  hearts!'  Blues 
thrive  in  a  live  environment  and  the  Judy 
Brown  Band  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule,  putting  life  back  into  songs  written 
as  far  back  as  40  years  ago. 

Brown  and  her  band  cover  a  wide 
array  of  musical  styles  with  an  infec- 
tious enthusiasm  that  is  both  catchy  and 
intriguing.  Although  Brown  still  works 
as  a  secretary  by  day  and  a  blues  singer 
by  night,  this  situation  shouldn't  last 
much  longer.  If  after  their  first  Ottawa 
appearance,  the  reaction  of  the  crowd 
was  any  indication,  this  band  has  the 
drive  and  talent  to  make  it  big  on  the 
Canadian  music  scene.  □ 


UNIQUE...  ANY  WAY  YOU  SERVE  IT 
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The  way  to  learn  French? 

In  Normandy,  where  it  all  started, 
the  intensive  way  (6  hours  of 
classes  a  day)  plus  living  with  a 
French  family.  Give  age.  level  and 
time  available. 

Special  rates  for  Canadians.  (Fail 
session). 

The  French  American  Study 
Center,  B.P.  176,  14104  LISIEUX 
Cedex  (France)  Ph.  :  31 .31 .22.01. 


The  most  'commercial'  film  in  Towne 


1986  Cannes  Advertising  Festival 

Towne  Cinema 
November  28-December  7 

By  Robert  Paquih 

Ottawa  has  had  its  first  snow  storm 
and  wind  chill  has  become  a 
subject  of  conversation  once  more, 
but  there  is  no  truer  harbinger  of  winter 
to  the  film  enthusiast  than  the  arrival  of 
the  Cannes'  International  Advertising 
Festival. 

Eagerly  awaited  by  those  in  the  know, 
the  1986  Ad  Fest  will  run  for  more  than 
a  week  at  the  Towne  and  will  likely  prompt 
long  lines  for  the  first  few  screenings. 
The  Ad  fests  are  one  of  the  cinema's  more 
popular  billings  so  warm  footwear  is 
strongly  suggested. 

As  North  Americans,  we  have  to  vary- 
ing degrees,  all  been  steeped  in  a 
predominantly  American  culture  within 
which  media  manipulation  via  advertis- 
ing is  accepted  and  practised  daily  through 
a  vast  array  of  outlets.  Advertising  can 
be  pervasive,  heinously  so  in  some  cases, 
hence  the  broadcasting  bans  on  ads 
promoting  cigarettes,  liquor  and  firearms. 
And  no  form  of  advertising  is  more 
persuasive,  manipulative  or  powerful  than 
those  on  television.  These  ads  rely  on 
the  visual  form  from  which  the  brain  re- 
ceives 80  per  cent  of  its  information. 

To  the  uninitiated,  the  idea  of  sitting 
dirough  nearly  150  consecutive  commer- 


cials may  not  seem  too  appeaHng,  but  in 
this  form,  advertising  takes  on  a  whole 
new  meaning.  No  longer  are  these  intru- 
sive, annoying  little  bites  of  manipula- 
tion, but  strung  together  and  compressed 
into  film  format,  they  take  on  new  mean- 
ing which  alternately  may  prevoke  laugh- 
ter, anger  or  introspection. 

Drawn  from  an  international  pool  of 
thousands,  these  146  commercials  play 
upon  and  re-affirm  the  national  stereotypes 
of  the  home  producers.  The  European 


ones  tend  toward  sophistication  with  a 
heavier  emphasis  on  sexism  than  we're 
used  to.  Great  Britain's  are  alternately 
stuffy  or  earthy  with  a  monopoly  on 
beer  promotion.  Australia  is  still  macho, 
backwoods,  Paul  Hogan  (Crocodile 
Dundee)  country.  The  Scandinavian  stuff 
is  the  most  socially  conscious  and  in- 
cludes an  extremely  well-directed  ad  push- 
ing seat-belt  use.  Its  frontal  assault  is 
viscerally  rivetting. 

If  the  Brits  have  the  monopoly  on  beer. 


then  the  Japanese  definitely  have  the 
market  covered  on  beauty.  Their  commer- 
cials are  simply  the  most  breath-taking 
of  the  collection.  Aesthetically  speaking, 
these  few  offerings  reach  closest  to  art. 

Canada  had  its  say,  but  of  course  our 
one  entry  is  for  pink  insulation,  Canada 
being  such  a  cold,  cold  country.  And  then 
there  are  the  Americans.  If  a  commer- 
cial is  stupid,  gauche  or  insulting,  it  is 
probably  one  of  theirs.  It  seems  Reagan- 
ism  is  seeping  into  every  aspect  of  society. 
Even  their  ads  contain  soft-focused, 
family-oriented,  back-to-value  themes  with 
an  underlying  "Ya!  America  is  back  and 
no  one's  gonna  tell  us  what  to  do"  mes- 
sage. Their  ridiculousness  is  obvious 
when  juxtaposed  with  some  pretty  sHck 
competition.  As  well,  there  are  a  few 
well-monied,  mini-Spielberg  moments— one 
featuring  two  thirsty  orbiting  Yankees 
lampooning  a  scene  from  2001.  Drivel  and 
dreck  for  the  most  part. 

Except  for  all  the  American  crap, 
watching  an  Ad  Fest  film  pull  together 
reams  of  material  out  of  its  intended  con- 
text, makes  for  an  out-of-the-ordinary 
experience.  One  notes  the  rise  of  emo- 
tions, the  thrust  and  peak  of  each  15, 
30  or  60  second  spot  in  manipulating 
emotions.  The  best  ones  provoke  laugh- 
ter, anger  or  rapture,  and  these  few  mo- 
ments, in  this  draining  barrage  and 
assault,  transcend  the  murky  work  of  com- 
mercialism to  the  level  of  art.  □ 


IF  YOU  DON'T 
FEEL  SAFE  ON 
CAMPUS, 

Don't  hesitate  to  call 

Carleton  University  Security  Persons 
will  escort  Carleton  students  and 
Carleton  staff  across  campus  if  you 
give  them  a  call. 

phone  564-4360 

<§>  ad  paid  for  by  the  Carleton  University  Students'  Association 
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The  night  before  T 
on  Parliament  Hill 


T'was  the  night  before  Christmas  and 

Parliament  was  dark 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  Joe 

Clark. 

Stockings  were  hung  by  the  toilet  with 
care 

In  hopes  that  Saint  Stanfield  soon  would 
be  there. 

Joe  sleeping  soundly,  his  thumb  in  his  ear 
Tucked  into  bed  by  his  wife,  Ms.  McTeer. 
Over  by  the  hearth,  snoring  softly  was 
Broad  bent 

Patiently  waiting  for  the  jolly  old  gent. 

Then  up  on  the  roof  there  arose  such  a 
clatter 

That  Brian  went  limp,  "Now  what's  the 
matter?" 

"It's  Saint  Stanfield!"  Ed  Broadbent  was 
heard  to  exxlaim 

"Good  God,"  muttered  Mila  in  total  disdain. 


Over  to  the  window  the  lot  of  them  ran 
In  hopes  of  a  glimpse  of  great  Santa  Stan. 
On  the  roof  was  Saint  Stanfield,  no  one 
had  a  doubt 

For  his  sleigh  was  a  giant  potato,  all 
hollowed  out. 

It  was  connected  by  reins  to  eight  giant 
cod 

That  were  guided  through  the  air  by  the 
scrawny  old  sod. 

He  slid  down  the  flue,  landing  lightly  on 
his  bag 

And  eyes  adjusting  to  the  dark,  Stan  lit  a 
fag. 


"I  know  you're  all  hiding,"  he  said  with  a 
shout 

"So  whilst  I  am  here  you  are  to  come  out. 
And  I'd  like  you  to  know  that  you're  in 
need  of  a  sweep 

Just  look  at  my  outfit,  the  wife's  going  to 
weep!" 

After  a  short  drink  Stan  felt  it  his  duty 
To  get  on  with  the  show  and  distribute  the 


booty. 

His  bottle  now  empty  he  decided  to  leave 
and  crawled  into  the  hearth  (with  a  bit  of 
a  weave). 

He  wiggled  his  ears  and  flapped  his  big 
feet 

To  his  bum  the  lit  fag  (a  roll-your-own,  he 
was  cheap). 

Yes,  old  Santa  Stan  sure  knew  what  he 


4C|n 


was  doing 

As  evidenced  by  his  exit  in  the  explosion 
ensuing. 

Across  to  the  spud  in  his  dashing  red 
tights 

"Merry  Christmas  to  all  and  to  all  a  good 
night." 

J.  Jeffy  Serpen 


A  neighbourhood 
pub  serving 
traditional  English 
fare  and  spirits. 


Enjoy  the  good 
times  at... 


The  Brigadier's 
Pump 

23  York  Street 
230-  6368 

The  Lieutenant's 
Pump 

361  Elgin  Street 
238-2949 

The  Sergeant's 
Pump 

1568  Merivale  Road 
224-8895 


Right  now... 

...all  across  Ontario 


the  Class  of  '87  are  deciding  tlieir  futures. 

IVlany  will  choose  the  opportunities  for 
service  and  rewards  of  one  of  the  major 
professions:  chartered  accountancy, 
engineering,  law  and  medicine. 

Over  a  thousand  will  seek  the  unique 
training  and  qualification  of  chartered 
accountancy  to  open  their  futures  to  the 
forefront  —  not  only  in  public  accounting 
but  also  in  business,  industry,  education 
and  government. 

Ontario's  chartered  accountants  look 
forward  to  welcoming  —  from  all  university 
disciplines  —  the  Class  of  '87. 


For  more  information  about  chartered  accountancv  contact 
information  services  at: 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS  OF  ONTARIO 

69  Bloor  Sireel  East,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  M4W 1B3 
Teleptione  (416)  962-1841 
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OTTAWA  ALIVE  OTTAWA 


by  Jonathan  Gencher 

Thursday  November  27 

•Author  Eric  Koch  will  speak  about  his 
book  Inside  Seven  Days.a  look  back  on 
the  controversial  CBC  program  This  Hour 
Has  Seven  Days  at  3:30pm,  329  St. 
Patrick's  Building.  Free  coffee  and  donuts. 
•Accesibility  to  Adult  Education  -  An 
Issue  Now  and  in  the  Future!  a  public 
forum  at  7:30pm,  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Ottawa  Public  Library.  120  Metcalfe  St. 
•The  NAC  English  Theatre  Company  is 
presenting /acofts  Wake,  a  play  by 
Michael  Cook,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  NAC 
from  tonight  to  December  13.  Curtain 
time  is  8pm. 

Friday  November  28 

•The  Comedie  des  Deux  Rives  is  present- 
ing Don  Sanche  d'Aragon  by  Pierre 
Corneille.  The  performances  run  nightly 
from  November  28  to  30  and  December 
2  to  6.  Curtain  time  is  8pm,  at  studio  106. 
114  Waller.  Tickets  are  $3  for  students 
and  must  be  reserved  by  calling  564-3396. 
•One  Step  Beyond  present  Sons  of  the 
Dessert  with  special  guests  The  Stay. 
The  non-alcoholic  club  is  located  at  151 
Rideau  Street. 

•The  Carleton  Cinema  Club  presents  Ro- 
man Polanski's  The  Tenant,  in  103 
Steacie  at  7:30pm. 

•The  SAW  Gallery  is  presenting  a  per- 
formance art  workshop  from  10am  to 
4pm  today  through  Sunday.  Registration 
in  $15  for  more  information  call 
23fi-fil81 


•The  Charlatan  is  pleased  to  announce  a 
celebration  of  questionable  ethics  at  it's 
46th  annual  Charla-Christmas  party.  If 
you're  interested  in  being  part  of  the 
shing-ding  of  the  year  or  your  name  is 
Dalton,  stop  by  the  office  for  more 
information.  Due  to  CUSA  regulations  a 
dress  code  will  be  in  effect. 

Saturday  November  29 

•The  Old  Sod  Folk  Music  Society  of  Ottawa 
is  presenting  an  evening  of  Quebecois 
music  and  dancing.  Tickets  are  $7  for 
members  and  $8  for  non-members,  and 
are  available  at  the  Ottawa  Folklore  Cen- 
tre and  Harlequin  Records.  It  is  all 
happening  at  the  Glebe  Community  Cen- 
tre, starting  at  8:30pm. 
•The  Ottawa  School  of  Art  is  presenting 
Airbeat,  a  visual  art  extravaganza.  Drop 
by  the  school  openhouse  today  until  4pm 
at  35  George  St.  in  the  market. 
•Manimekhalai,  the  Prince  and  the  Nun  a 
Buddhist  dance  drama  will  be  presented 
in  Theatre  A.  Southam  Hall  at  7:30pm. 
Admission  is  free. 

Sunday  November  30 

•The  Carieton  University  Department  of 
Music  presents  a  concert  by  John 
Winiarz.  The  concert  is  slated  to  begin  at 
8pm  in  Theatre  A,  Southam  Hall. 
•Or  if  you  want  to  stay  home  in  front  of 
the  tube  with  some  suds  and  spuds, 
today  is  your  day.  CBC  is  broadcasting  the 
Grey  Cup  Game  starring  the  Hamilton 
Tiger  Cats  and  the  Edmonton  Eskimos. 


'Or  if  you  want  to  get  out  for  some 
opera,  try  the  National  Gallery.  They  will 
be  screening  Die  Meistersinger  nt  1:30pm 
today. 

Monday  December  1 

•The  Ottawa  Little  Theatre  presents  - 
Harvey,  a  comedy  by  Mary  Chase. 
Tickets  are  $6.50  and  the  play  runs  until 
December  20. 

•The  Ottawa  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Ottawa  Choral  Society  present  Glorious 
Soundat  8:30pm  in  the  NAC  Opera. 
•At  the  Towne  it's  the  1986  International 
Advertising  Film  Festival.  Screenings 
are  tonight  and  tomorrow  at  7pm  or  you 
can  catch  the  films  at  9pm  Wednesday 
and  Thursday. 


Wednesday  December  3 

•The  Capital  Players  present  A  Christmas 
Carol.  The  Dickens  classic,  adapted  by 
Chris  Burke.  The  play  runs  from  Decem- 
ber 3  to  20  at  the  York  Street  Theatre. 
Tickets  are  $10. 

•The  Double  Bass,  starring  Eric  Peterson, 
is  playing  in  the  NAC  studio  now  until 
December  6.  Evening  shows  start  at  8pm 
with  Saturday  matinees  at  2pm. 
•Gallery  101  presents  The  Xnias  Show. 
The  exhibit  runs  until  December  23. 
For  more  information  call  230  2793. 
•In  a  Mellow  Tone  is  presenting  Victorian 
Jazz  a  celebration  of  great  music  from 
Victoria.  BC.  The  show  can  be  heard  on 
CKCU  93.1  at  9pm. 


Thursday  December  4 

•The  Market  Theatre  and  Columbia  Artists 
Theatrical  Corp.  presents  Asinamali. 
Tickets  are  $16.50  and  $12.50.  The  play 
takes  place  at  Ottawa  Technical  High 
School  Auditorium  from  tonight  to  Decem- 
ber 6.  Curtain  time  is  3  pm  and  8  pm  on 
December  7. 

•One  Step  Beyond  presents  S.N.F.U.  one 
of  Canada's  finest  hard-core  bands.  The 
club  at  151  Rideau  Street  offers  dancing 
for  under-age  people. 

•Yuk  Yuk's  presents  Lawrence  Morgenstem,. 
Alan  Watt  and  Larry  Horowitz.  For 
reservations  and  info  call  236-LAFF. 

Friday  December  5 

•The  Carleton  Cinema  Club  presents  Strayig- 
ers  on  a  Train,  a  Roman  Polanski  film, 
in  103  Steacie  at  7;30pm. 
•The  Johannes  Brahms  Choir  presents 
Christmas  music  by  Bach  to  Benefit  the 
Queensway  Carieton  Hospital.  The  con- 
cert is  at  8:30pni  at  96  Empress  Street 
and  is  $5  for  students. 

Bet  you  didn't  know  or  care  that. .  . 

There  are  over  3.500  different  spoken 
languages  in  the  world. 


Ottawa  Alive  would  like  your  submissions. 
If  your  club,  organization  or  clique  is 
holding  an  event,  send  all  the  information 
to  Jennifer  in  The  Charlatan  office  at 
least  two  weeks  in  advance..  We  reserve 
the  right  to  be  selective.  □ 


A  Concert 

The  Carleton  Concert  Band 

under  the  direction  of 
Peter  Manley 


Wednesday,  December  3,  1986 

8:00  p.m. 
Alumni  Theatre,  Southam  Hall 
Carleton  University 

Selections  to  include  u'orks  by 
Franz  von  Subbe,  Gordon  Jacob, 
Richard  Rodgers,  Emile  Waldteusel, 
and  Arthur  Sullivan 

Admission  free 
Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Music 
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by  Rita  Parikh 

Cheese -flavored  tacos  spili  from  a  tail 
Doritos  bag  onto  coffee-ringed  note  pa- 
pers that  clutter  the  desk.  The  purple  and 
green  fluorescent  glare  reflects  off  the 
highlighted  pages  of  open  textbooks  that 
lay  scattered  across  an  unmade  bed. 

In  the  kitchen,  traces  of  yesterday's 
dinner  have  hardened  on  dishes  that 
add  to  an  ever-increasing  pile  mushroom- 
ing from  the  sink.  The  emptiness  of  the 
fridge  and  cupboards  contrast  with  the 
burgeoning  kitchen  table  as  last  week's 
newspapers  slip  from  its  edges  and  topple 
to  the  floor. 

The  coffee,  the  junkfood,  the  state  of 
neglect— the  evidence  is  all  too  clear 
.   .  Exam  fever  has  hit  Carleton  and. 
unavoidably,  so  has  her  invisible  side- 
kick-STRESS. 

"You're  just  dead  after  exams"  is  how 
one  engineering  student  aptly  puts  it. 

After  14  days  of  unexplained  aches 
and  pains,  of  anxiety-ridden  sleepless 
nights  and  of  social  sacrifice  in  an  induced 
hermit-like  existence,  few  students  would 
disagree. 

But  as  David  Pfeiffer,  a  doctor  with 
Carleton's  Health  Services  points  out, 
most  students  don't  make  the  connection 
between  their  complaints  and  stress. 

"A  lot  of  people  come  in  with  a  head- 
ache and  think  they've  got  a  brain  tu- 
mor. I  try  to  explain  the  relationship  and 
make  them  aware  that  any  system  in 
the  body  can  have  a  response  to  stress," 
he  says. 

As  deadlines  draw  nearer  and  exam 
hour  approaches,  physiological  changes 
occur  within  the  body. 

Adrenalin  pumps  madly  into  the  body's 
system,  and  as  the  heart  begins  to  race, 
sugar  and  fat  spill  into  the  blood  stream 
releasing  fuel  for  immediate  energy. 


The  physiological  responses  to  stress 
are  impressive  and  undoubtedly  famil- 
iar at  one  time  or  another  to  most  students. 

One  may  expect,  for  example,  a 
most  insistent  and  quite  consistent  case  of 
the  runs  (the  well-stocked  rolls  of  Carle- 
ton's  easy-to-pocket.  single-ply  toilet  paper 
attest  to  the  truth). 

Stomach  disorders,  from  gastritis  to 
constipation,  often  have  students  rush- 
ing to  the  comer  drugstore  for  mini-paks 
of  Alka-Seltzer  or  EX-LAX. 

Store  clerks  may  note  the  increase  in 
aspirin  sales— headaches  are  a  common 
complaint. 

Dermatologists  are  faced  with  a  wave 
of  clients  worried  about  worsening  skin 
conditions  and  irritating  rashes. 

Appetite  is  almost  always  affected- 
some  lose  it,  others  can't  satisfy  it.  For 
some  people,  sleep  also  becomes  a  prob- 
lem: dreams  of  failing  exams  coupled 
with  fears  of  sleeping  through  them  often 
lead  to  bouts  of  insomnia. 

Hans  Selye,  a  pioneer  in  stress  research 
writes  stress  can  also  attack  the  sex 
hormones  in  both  men  and  women.  With 
testosterone  levels  down  and  sperm  pro- 
duction reduced,  the  interest  just  isn't 
there.  And  that  can  lead  to  stress  on  a 
completely  different  level. 


But  perhaps  most  important  is  the  fact 
that  stress  assaults  the  immune  system 
increasing  susceptibility  to  many  viruses 
and  illnesses.  The  result  is  sickness 
and  exhaustion. 

And  that's  when  the  trips  to  the  doctor 
begin. 

"There's  a  definite  predictable  trend 
near  the  end  of  the  term,  in  the  exam 
period.  Rather  than  people  phoning  in  and 
setting  up  appointments,  we  see  people 
walking  in  and  seeing  a  nurse  or  waiting 
to  see  one  of  the  doctors,"  Pfeiffer  says. 

Pfeiffer  says  simply  discussing  a  com- 
plaint with  a  patient  lessens  the  amount 
of  stress  that  is  aggravated  by  worrying 
about  it. 

"Telling  them  their  headache  is  not  the 
result  of  a  brain  tumor  or  an  impending 
stroke,  and  that  it's  predictable  and  very 
common,  is  helpful  for  a  lot  of  people." 
he  adds. 

Pfeiffer  emphasizes  that  stress  is  not 
something  necessarily  precipitated  by  a 
crisis. 

"Just  the  fact  that  you're  here,  you've 
got  a  commitment  to  do  well ,  .  ,  you're 
away  from  home  for  the  first  time  and 
you've  got  different  socializing  demands. 
That  TTiakes  for  a  certain  level  of  stress," 
he  says. 

Pfeiffer  swivels  comfortably  in  his  of- 
fice chair  as  he  points  to  his  well-worn 
copy  of  Peter  Hanson's  The  Joy  of  Stress. 
He  says  everybody  needs  a  certain  level 
of  stress  to  perform  well. 

"What  creates  problems  is  adverse  re- 
actions to  stress.  You  can't  eliminate 
stress.  You  can't  avoid  stress  but  maybe 
you  can  alter  the  way  you  cope  with 
that  stress,"  Pfeiffer  says. 

And  it's  not  like  advice  on  how  to  cope 
isn't  available.  'How  to'  books  on  coping 
with  stress  saturate  the  shelves  of  the 
local  book  stores.  Some  preach  the  lau- 
rels of  meditation,  yoga  and  other  relaxa- 
tion techniques-but  for  a  lot  of  students, 
chanting  'OM'  while  sitting  cross-legged 
for  45  minutes  just  doesn't  appeal. 

Other  books  are  devoted  entirely  to  the 
science  of  self-hypnosis,  to  auto-sug- 
gestion and  to  positive-thinking.  They  enu- 


merate a  number  of  steps  in  employing 
various  mental  imagery  techniques,  imag- 
ine sunsets,  imagine  calm,  imagine  get- 
ting 'A's- .  ,  For  the  procrastinator,  however, 
telling  yourself  you'll  get  an  'A'  while 
cramming  desperately  in  the  final  hours 
before  an  exam,  somehow  doesn't  quite 
do  the  trick. 

But  many  books  more  realistically  urge 
the  stressed-out  individual  to  get  a  lot 
of  sleep,  to  meet  nutritional  needs  and  to 
go  out  and  exercise  regularly.  . 

Pfeiffer  says  exercising  acts  both  as  a 
diversion  and  as  a  physical  and  mental 
conditioner.  But,  he  adds,  students  say 
they  don't  have  time  to  incorporate  a 
regular  exercise  plan. 

"It's  all  time-oriented.  People  don't  have 
time  to  swim  three  times  a  week.  But  of 
three  hours  devoted'  to  studying,  probably 
only  one  hour  is  quality  time."  he  added. 

If  students  could  turn  whatever  time 
they  devote  to  a  single  thing  into  qual- 
ity time,  Pfeiffer  says,  they  could  work 
more  productively  and  lessen  their  stress 
levels. 

He  says  time-management  is  crucial 
during  the  exam  period:  "You  have  to 
look  at  your  priorities  and  make  the  time 
allotment  for  stress-management." 

Pfeiffer  adds  this  approach  is  the  ideal 
treatment  for  reducing  the  stress-load. 

He  says  medication  is  not  the  answer 
to  stress.  It's  a  way  of  treating  the 
symptoms  but  neglecting  the  problem. 

Stress,  like  exams,  can  rarely  be  avoided. 
For  some  students,  stocking  the  medi- 
cine cabinet  is  the  best  solution.  For  them, 
tlie  exam-period  illneses  and  the  post- 
exam  burnout  will  continue  each  year 
until  graduation.  And  then  they'll  en- 
counter stress  of  a  very  different  nature. 

But  where  will  the  toilet  paper  come 
from  then?  -  □ 
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CUSAPRESENTS 
UPCOMiNGEVENTS 


FROM  THE  VOICES,  DOWN  TO  THEIR  BEATLE  BOOTS,  YOU'LL 
THINK  YOU'RE  SEEING  JOHN,  PAUL,  GEORGE  &  RINGO! 

IF  YOU  MISS  THE  BEATLES  ...  DONT  MISS 

.^m// 


[jTi 


•  •AS  THE  BEATLES 

SATURDAY  JANUARY  31,  9  pm 

PORTER  HALL 
Tickets:  $4.00  (adv),  $5.00  (door) 
ON  SALE  NOW  AT  THE  UNICENTRE  STORE 
Licensed  —  LD.  Required 


WED.  JAN.  21,  8  pm 
ROOSTER'S 
Admission:  $2.00 
(at  the  door) 
Licensed  —  I.D.  required 


1 


^     Oliver's  Presents... 

GREEN  RIVER 

A  Tribute  to 
Creedence  Clearwater  Revival 
l^Friday,  January  30,  8  P"^^ 


oncert  Series 


SAINTS  AND  SINNERS 

Thurs.  Jan.  22 
12  noon  -  1 :30  pm 
"Rhythm  and  Blues" 
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Carleton  divests  pension  fund  shares 


by  Martha  Gordon 

Carleton's  stocks  in  one  of  its  five  South 
African-linked  investments  were  sold  Monday. 

Peter  Pangnian,  portfolio  manager  of 
the  $165  million  Carleton  University  Pen- 
sion Fund,  said  the  remainder  of  the  fund's 
stocks  in  Moore  Corp.  were  sold  after  the 
Carleton  Pension  Fund  Committee  sent  him 
directions  last  November. 

But  Pangman,  who  is  vice-president  of 
Toronto  Investment  Management  Inc.  said 
he  only  sold  about  33  per  cent  of  the  stock 
then. 

"The  stock  was  depressed  at  the  time,  it 
subsequently  recovered  and  now  it  is  sold." 
said  Pangman  who  explained  why  he  delayed 
the  selling  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  of 
the  stock  until  Monday. 

"Today  it  hit  our  selling  point ...  I  saved 
Carleton  University  a  lot  of  money,"  he  said 
during  a  telephone  interview  from  his  Toronto 
office. 

Canadian  Code  of  Conduct  administra- 
tor Albert  Hart  declared  last  summer  that 
Moore  Corp.,  a  Canadian  company  which 
makes  business  forms  and  equipment,  and 


Falconbridge  Ltd.  violate  the  code. 

Moore  Corp.  made  up  about  0.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  fund  in  November,  said  Pangman. 

The  Nov.  27  letter,  signed  by  committee 
chairman  Doug  Brombal,  directed  Pangman 
to  divest  the  fund  from  those  corporations 
not  meeting  the  Canadian  Code  of  Conduct 
or  the  Sullivan  Principles  for  American 
investment  "where  in  the  opinion  of  the 
investment  manager,  the  feinvestment  of 
the  funds  would  be  in  investments  that  have 
equal  or  better  return  of  income ..." 

The  policy,  adopted  after  the  commit- 
tee's Sept.  5  meeting  of  its  seven  members, 
cannot  extend  to  all  companies  dealing  with 
South  Africa,  said  Brombal.  The  committee 
is  made  up  of  two  faculty  representatives, 
two  union  representatives,  a  non-union  rep- 
resentative, and  two  members  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

"We'd  be  open  to  legal  action  by  the 
members."  said  Brombal.  Carleton's  lawyer 
advised  not  to  implement  a  blanket  policy 
that  might  force  the  manager  to  divest  from 
profitable  stocks,  he  said.  "Legally  we  have 
to  keep  the  economic  interests  of  the  mem- 
bers first." 


Women's  panel  formed 


1,500  of  the  1,800  fund  members  are 
still  active  employees  of  Carleton. 

But  Pangman  said  the  committee  can 
direct  him  any  way  it  wants  and  the  No- 
vember direction  was  its  first  specific  in- 
vestment request.  If  a  pension  fund  contributor 
should  sue  for  mismanagement,  "in  my 
opinion.  .  it  would  have  to  be  a  very  fla- 
grant case  for  them  to  have  any  legal  grounds 
to  stand  on!' 

An  Ottawa  lawyer  who  specializes  in 
trusts  said  "if  the  trustees  are  acting  within 
reasonable  skills  and  with  good  faith,  I  don't 
see  how  pensioners  can  have  any  say  in 


ni^  VP  Fvt^iR^Rrnw«i«.-t^«>med  about  Engine^^ 


by  Lee  Parpart 

The  CUSA  engineering  rep  who  chal- 
lenged council's  decision  to  ban  a  sexist 
poster  from  campus  last  term  was  elected  to 
Carleton's  newest  committee  to  deal  with 
women's  issues. 

And  while  some  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice,  the  councillor  said  his  views 
on  women  and  the  problems  that  affect 
them  have  been  "modified"  since  last  term. 

"There  was  no  bitterness  at  all  or  de- 
structive intent  in  joining  this  committee. 
I'm  not  interested  in  obstructing  its  work," 
said  Bruce  Haydon,  who  won  his  seat  on  the 
Women's  Issues  Committee  when  it  was 
formed  at  last  Thursday's  council  meeting. 

A  societies  review  board  found  Haydon 
violated  a  council  decision  when  he  distri- 
buted free  copies  of  Labatt's  "Little  Giri 
Blue"  poster  from  the  engineering  society's 
room  last  October.  The  poster  was  banned 


decisions  and  virtually  no  one  would  sue 
unless  it  was  a  political  crusade!'  The  law- 
yer requested  anonymity. 

The  pension  fund  invests  in  five  other 
companies  dealing  in  South  Africa:  Rio 
Algom.  General  Electric  Co.,  Falconbridge 
Ltd.,  Johnson  and  Johnson  and  Pfizer  Inc. 
Their  share  of  the  fund  is  about  two  per  cent 
or  $3.3  million. 

The  fund  did  have  other  South  African 
related  stocks  such  as  IBM.  American  Ex- 
press, and  Alcan  but  those  companies 
have  since  sold  their  interests  in  South 
Africa.  □ 


BOG  unmoved  on 
partial  divestment 


by  Martha  Gordon 

Carleton's  Board  of  Governors  refused  to 
divest  $50,000  worth  of  shares  in  com- 
panies dealing  with  South  Africa  when  it 
kept  the  divestment  issue  closed  at  last 
month's  board  meeting. 

"The  board  obviously  wants  to  continue 
to  reap  the  profits  from  apartheid,"  said 
John  Molyneaux,  one  of  the  five  Carleton 
Anti-Apartheid  Action  Group  (CAAG)  mem- 
bers at  the  Dec.  18  meeting. 

"I'm  very  upset  we  were  not  allowed  to 
speaii  and  answer  questions,"  said  CAAG 
member  Monica  Lambton. 

Although  more  than  half  the  members 
were  absent,  the  board  voted  down  stu- 
dent rep  Rick  Breen's  motion  10-3  to 
reconsider  the  issue. 

Accordmg  to  board  chairman  Claude 
Edwards,  the  students  would  have  been 
able  to  speak  if  the  board  had  agreed  to 
re-open  the  issue. 

But  university  president  William  Beckel 
said  the  issue  was  dealt  with  last  year  when 
the  board  decided  to  divest  from  companies 
in  South  Africa  that  do  not  follow  the  Cana- 
dian Code  of  Conduct  or  the  Sullivan  Princi- 
ples in  the  United  States. 

"I  think  the  board  would  have  to  be 
convinced  that  the  Canadian  government 
policy  is  inadequate,"  said  Beckel  the  day 


after  the  meeting.  "Carleton  is  going  to  do 
what  it  believes  it  should  do!' 

Companies  meeting  the  voluntary  Cana- 
dian code  are  supposed  to  provide  equal 
pay  and  opportunities  for  all  South 
African  employees. 

CAAG  and  other  groups  are  critical  of 
the  code  because  it  tacks  any  enforcement 
criteria  or  penalties. 

Two  South  African  linked  companies. 
General  Electric  and  Rio  Algom,  remain  in 
the  fund,  according  to  portfolio  manager 
Peter  Pangman. 

The  divestment  issue  got  on  the  board 
meeting's  agenda  after  CAAG  wrote  a  letter 
demanding  the  board  meet  die  full-divestment 
demands  of  a  petition,  which  was  signed  by 
3,000  students  last  year  CAAG  is  demand- 
ing the  university  sever  all  economic  links 
with  Soutli  Africa. 

A  survey  of  54  universities  and  colleges 
in  Canada  conducted  by  McGill  last  No- 
vember found  13  universities  have  official 
policies  on  South  Africa.  Three  of  them, 
McGill,  Dalhousie  and  York,  have  chosen  to 
totally  divest  of  South  African-linked 
companies. 

Carleton,  Simon  Fraser  and  the  University 
of  Toronto  are  the  only  three  to  chose 
selective  divestment.  Another  four  institu- 
tions have  policies  under  review  □ 
Editor's  note:  Martha  Gordon  is  a  member 
of  CAAG.   


from  campus  on  grounds  that  it  was  sexist. 

Haydon  was  also  the  author  of  an  edito- 
rial that  became  a  centrepiece  in  the  review 
of  engineering  activities  on  campus.  In  the 
editorial,  which  appeared  in  the  now  im- 
pounded engineering  newspaper  and  which 
sharply  criticized  the  Women's  Centre, 
Haydon  called  distributing  the  Labatt's  post- 
ers "part  of  my  f-k  the  WC  campaign." 

In  a  short  speech  before  the  election, 
Haydon  said  he  wanted  to  be  on  the  commit- 
tee in  order  to  "give  it  balance!' 

He  said  "  the  Women's  Centre  has  a 
certain  mentality,  and  since  it  will  have  two 
members  on  the  board,  I  feel  that  to  balance 
it  I  should  be  able  to  sit  on  it  as  welh 

CUSA  president  Robe  Haller  said  the 
new  committee  doesn't  need  a  watchdog  to 
screen  Women's  Centre  views  because  one 
already  sits  on  the  services  review  commit- 
tee, which  scrutinizes  the  centres  work 
every  year.   ^^^^^^^^^^^ 


"This  is  a  working  committee,  let's  leave 
the  antagonism  to  services,  where  it  might 
have  a  small  place.  This  is  an  ideas  commit- 
tee for  dealing  with  important  problems!' 

On  Tuesday,  Haydon  said  he  doesn't 
want  to  bring  any  antagonism  to  the  com- 
mittee, but  to  "introduce  a  little  bit  of  reac- 
tion to  their  ideas!' 


"I  was  very  disappointed. 
This  council  took  women's 
issues  as  a  joke.  You  don't 
understand  the  issues." 


Haydon  said  he'll  try  to  represent  the 
"moderate  Carieton  student!'  "I  don't 
consider  this  to  be  a  watchdog  position  at 
all.  I'm  just  concerned  that  there  will  be  one 
perspective,  and  I  think  they'll  appreciate 
having  others!' 

The  committee  will  consist  of  two  CUSA 
councillors,  two  members  of  the  Women's 
Centre  collective  and  three  students-at-large. 

After  the  election,  Haller  spoke  out 


strongly  against  Haydon's  appointment,  and 
criticized  council  for  "treating  women's  issues 
like  a  big  joke!'  Haller  said  a  number  of 
councillors,  "were  laughing  the  whole  time" 
the  women's  issues  committee  was  being 
considered. 

"They've  just  thrown  a  wrench  into  the 
whole  works  (by  electing  Haydon),  without 
even  knowing  what  they  were  doing.  I'm 
really  pissed  off,"  Haller  said. 

By  Tuesday  night's  council  meeting  Haller 
had  changed  his  mind  about  Haydon's  mo- 
tives for  getting  on  the  committee,  but  stood 
by  his  reprimand  to  council. 

"I've  talked  to  Bruce  and ...  I  think  he's 
going  to  work,"  Haller  said.  But  he  added  "I 
was  very  disappointed .  . .  last  week.  This 
council  took  women's  issues  as  a  joke.  You 
just  didn't  understand  the  issues,"  he  said. 

Arts  rep  Becky  McPhail  will  also  sit  on 
the  committee,  which  is  billed  as  the  first 
attempt  to  bring  CUSA,  the  Women's  Cen- 
tre, the  administration  and  students-at-large 
together  on  the  topic  of  women's  issues. 

"The  Women's  Centre  has  always  played 
a  strong  advocacy  role,  without  being  able 
to  affect  policy  very  much,  whereas  CUSA 

Conlimted  on  Page  5 
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Hillary announces 
two  on  campus  locations: 

Residence  Service  Desk 
and 

Tuck  Shop,  Physical  Education  Building. 

Special  prices  for  faculty  and  students. 
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Research  Octopus 

Texts  Available  for  Selected  Courses 
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Critics  condemn  summer 
job  program  budget  cuts 


by  Michael  MacDonald 

Student  leaders,  community  groups  and 
opposition  critics  were  quick  to  condemn 
the  federal  government  last  week  for  slash- 
ing $30  million  from  the  budget  of  the 
Challenge  87  summer  job  creation  program. 

But  the  junior  minister  responsible  for 
youth  said  Tuesday,  Challenge  87  has  not 
lost  a  penny. 

Minister  of  state  for  youth,  jean  Charest, 
said  the  Conservatives  have  committed  $180 
million  to  the  youth  employment  program, 
the  same  amount  as  last  year. 

Opposition  youth  critic,  New  Democratic 
MP  Howard  McCurdy,  revealed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  last  week,  the  government 
actually  spent  $210  million  on  the  program 
last  year.  Unlike  Charest's  calculations, 
McCurdy's  figures  include  $30  million  spent 
updating  the  national  census. 

McCurdy  said  close  to  half  of  the  125,000 
census  jobs  went  to  students. 

"This  seems  to  be  a  case  of  a  govern- 
ment incapable  of  telling  the  truth."  said 
McCurdy.  "You  would  think  this  govern- 
ment would  cover  its  posterior  and  not  tell 
fibs." 

Charest  argued  the  census  is  not  an 
annual  event.  He  maintains  the  census  was 
not  meant  exclusively  for  students  and  he 
said  it  is  wrong  to  add  the  cost  of  the  census 
to  the  amount  spent  on  Challenge  86. 

Tony  Macerollo,  the  chairperson  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students  (CFS), 
lashed  out  at  the  youth  minister  accusing 
him  of  "pushing  students  off  the  federal 
government's  agenda!' 

Macerollo  said  students  should  mail  letters 
of  protest  to  the  minister  of  youth  and  their 
MPs. 

CFS  researcher,  Anne-Marie  Turcotte, 
said  the  youth  minister  is  powerless  to 
address  the  concerns  of  students  because 
his  budget  was  eliminated  when  he  as- 
sumed control  of  the  portfolio  last  summer. 
"He's  (Charest)  being  used  as  a  front  person 
to  send  off  student  concerns  when  he  has 
absolutely  no  power  to  do  anything  about 
it." 

Charest,  however,  boasted  Challenge  87 
will  provide  jobs  for  more  than  90,000 
students,  about  the  same  as  last  summer. 

By  maintaining  the  same  level  of  funding 
during  times  of  fiscal  restraint,  Charest  said 
his  ministry  has  demonstrated  its  commit- 
ment to  youth.  Of  the  26  agencies  and 
departments  affected  by  finance  minister 
Michael  Wilson's  decision  to  cut  an  extra 
$500  million  from  federal  spending  this 
year,  the  Emolovment  and  Immigration  de- 


NDP  Youth  critic  HowanI  McGjrdy. 
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partment,  which  supports  Charest's  minis- 
try, was  the  hardest  hit.  The  department 
was  told  to  cut  $76-million  from  its  budget. 

Roger  Hollander,  director  of  a  Toronto 
community  centre  and  coordinator  of  Save 
Our  Summers,  a  national  coalition  of  more 
than  200  non-profit  organizations,  said  he  is 
at  a  loss  to  explain  how  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  promise  the  same  number  of  jobs. 
Four  provinces  have  raised  their  minimum 
wage  and  Hollander  said  "they're  insulting 
our  intelligence  by  assuming  inflation  is  not 
being  taken  into  account". 

Charest  said  Challenge  87  is  "not  a 
perfect  program,"  but,  "there  are  some  ad- 
ministrative things  we  can  do"  to  ensure  the 
number  of  jobs  stays  the  same. 

Controversy  has  surrounded  the  federal 
government's  largest  summer  youth  job 
program  since  the  Conservatives  came  to 
power  in  1984. 

Hollander  said  many  non-profit  groups, 
many  of  which  sponsor  summer  activities 
with  the  assistance  of  wage  subsidies,  were 
substantially  overlooked  in  favor  of  private 
sector  applications. 

An  internal  study  of  Challenge  86  shows 
the  private  sector  received  $2.3  million 
more  than  the  year  before  and  the  non-profit 
sector  $29.8  million  less. 

"A  large  number  of  jobs  for  useful  social 
purposes  were  lost  altogether,"  said  McCurdy. 

The  Challenge  program  provides  a  100 
per  cent  wage  subsidy  for  non-profit  groups 
and  a  50  per  cent  subsidy  for  private  business. 

The  same  study  revealed  the  non-profit 
sector  created  more  career-related  jobs  than 
the  private  sector,  and  almost  half  of  the 
private  sector  jobs  would  have  existed  even 
without  the  subsidy. 

Charest  said  the  shift  to  private  industry 
over  the  past  two  years  was  justified  be- 
cause jobs  created  through  non-profit  groups 
and  volunteer  organizations  do  not  last  as 
long  and  do  not  pay  as  much  as  private 
sector  jobs. 

Charest  conceded  that  the  "calibre"  of 
jobs  in  the  private  sector  was  not  as  high, 
but  "obviously,  any  experience  is  good 
experience." 

Non-profit  groups  got  close  to  two  thirds 
of  the  wage  subsidies  granted  for  Challenge 
86.  He  said  the  balance  between  private 
and  non-profit  funding  will  not  change. 

Charest  said  more  than  two  million  young 
people  will  be  looking  for  work  this  sum- 
mer. He  said  last  summer  was  "one  of  the 
best  ever"  with  the  unemployment  rate  for 
returning  students  dropping  to  a  pre-recession 
low  of  13.3  per  cent.  □ 
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Little  Girl  Blue  painting  controversy  rages  in  tunnels 


by  Lee  Parpart 

Threats  that  their  "Little  Girl  Blue" 
mural  will  be  whitewashed  or  defaced  have 
led  residents  of  Second  Russell  to  guard  the 
work  with  baseball  bats  and  hockey  sticks. 

One  member  of  the  floor  said  the  artist 
stood  vigil  for  36  hours  straight  after  he 
heard  CUSA  president  Robe  Haller  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  the  mural.  Most  floor  members 
are  putting  in  rotating  shifts  of  three  hours, 
and  in  order  to  protect  the  painting  in  the 
long  term,  the  floor  had  plans  on  Wednesday 
to  coat  it  with  polyurethane. 

"Then  if  anyone  tries  to  paint  over  it,  we 
can  just  come  down  with  a  sponge  and  wipe 
it  off,"  said  one  floor  member  who  was 
standing  guard  on  Wednesday. 

Haller  has  strongly  criticized  the  mural, 
which  he  said  challenges  CUSA's  attempts 
to  get  rid  of  sexist  mat_erial_on  campus. 

Haller  banned  the  Labatt's  Little  Girl 
Blue  poster  in  October,  on  the  advice  of 
several  students  who  felt  it  was  sexist. 
Council  upheld  his  decision  in  November. 

Haller  also  reprimanded  Tom  D'Ippolito, 
a  CUSA  science  representative  and  floor 
rep  of  Second  Russell,  for  his  part  in  letting 
the  mural  be  painted. 

Despite  objections  by  Haller,  other  CUSA 
members  and  individual  students,  the  mu- 
ral will  probably  stay  where  it  is. 

"We  have  the  finaJ  say  on  what  goes  into 
the  tunnels,"  said  Steve  Barban,  president 
of  the  Rideau  River  Residence  Association 
(RRRA). 

Barban  said  his  executive  approved  the 
mural  design  before  the  contest  and  views 
the  product  as  "a  work  of  art!' 

If  Haller  tries  to  have  the  mural  white- 
washed by  going  over  his  head  to  adminis- 
tration, Barban  said,  "I'll  stand  by  my  guns!' 

Residence  Life  coordinator  Brenda 
Stewart  had  questioned  whether  floors  are 
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Clubs  criticize  CUSA  funding  practices 


by  Chris  Garbutt 

Carleton's  students'  association  has  been 
accused  of  unfairly  funding  clubs  and  societies. 

Recently,  several  clubs  have  expressed 
discontent  with  the  way  funds  are  being 
allocated.  They  claim  money  is  being  distri- 
buted unfairly  and  in  too  small  amounts. 

"It's  a  lot  harder  to  get  money  this  year," 
said  Paul  Jones,  a  representative  of  Oxfam 
Carleton.  With  less  money  being  supplied, 
more  of  the  money  raised  at  events  must  go 
into  basic  expenses  instead  of  the  services 
the  club  provides,  he  said. 


"A  lot  less  can  get  done,"  he  added. 
Several  of  the  clubs  contacted  also  com- 
plained that  CUSA  VP  Administration  Alan 
Macdonald  relies  on  his  own  discretion 
when  allocating  funds. 

"I  don't  think  I  rely  on  my  own  judge- 
ment so  much,"  responded  Macdonald.  "1 
scrutinize  and  make  sure  a  request  is  legiti- 
mate. I  don't  turn  down  a  legitimate  re- 
quest. 1  still  follow  policies  that  we  have" 

A  board  exists  to  review  the  funding  of 
clubs  and  societies.  The  Funding  and  Allo- 
cation Board  (FAB)  was  created  to  approve 
any  request  for  funds  exceeding  $250.  The 
board  consists  of  four  club  members  and  the 
VP  Administration. 


which  he  says  is  too  complicated. 

"We  have  a  problem. .  .keeping  track  of 
the  records.  Point  systems  would  have  to  be 
highly  developed  (to be  effective),  orthere 
would  have  to  be  a  lot  of  flexibility  within 
the  point  system,"  said  Macdonald. 

The  problem,  he  said,  is  that  in  getting 
one  sum  of  money  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  the  clubs  and  societies  "will  use  up 
money  too  soon,  or  else  they're  not  using  all 
the  money!' 

The  current  policy  requires  a  club  or 
society  to  approach  CUSA  for  money  before 
each  event.  The  association  will  normally 
pay  up  to  half  the  cost  of  one  event  per  term. 

CUSA  also  offers  to  pay  for  20  per  cent 


"  It's  a  lot  harder  to  get  money  this  year. ' ' 


CUSA  Vf  Adirin  Ahii  Macdoiald:  under Hre. 


But  while  CUSA  has  given  money  in 
excess  of  $250  this  year,  the  board  has  yet 
to  meet.  "We  haven't  had  a  meeting  since 
early  in  the  year,"  said  Jeff  Fishbain,  a 
board  member. 

Macdonald,  however,  said  the  board  would 
be  better  used  as  a  policy-making  body.  "It's 
a  committee  of  the  council,  a  workhorse  of 
the  clubs  commission.  It  should  be  a  body 
that  looks  at  finances." 

Last  year,  CUSA  had  a  funding  policy 
based  on  a  point  system.  A  club  or  society 
was  given  points  based  on  the  budget  it 
drew  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  its  size 
and  financial  independence.  Money  was 
distributed  accordingly. 

Macdonald  does  not  use  this  system, 


of  publications,  conference  or  trip  expenses, 
as  well  as  a  traditional  printing  credit  of 
$20. 

Macdonald  has  drawn  up  questionnaires 
to  ask  about  the  concerns  of  the  clubs  and 
societies  about  funding,  but  has  not  distri- 
buted them,  saying  they  were  unsuitable. 
He  declined  to  comment  on  whether  they 
would  ever  be  sent  out. 

In  addition  to  direct  funding,  CUSA  has 
held  contests  to  help  clubs  and  societies 
raise  money. 

One  such  contest  was  called  "Promote 
Your  Panda",  in  which  participating  clubs 
bought  a  stuffed  Panda  for  $50  and  could 
win  prizes  for  promoting  it.  Many  found  the 
price  of  the  bear  too  high,  and  few  clubs 
entered.  Q 


allowed  to  coat  their  murals  with  polyurethane. 

"I  don't  see  where  it  would  be  approved. 
Murals  are  never  to  be  considered  perma- 
nent beyond  a  year,"  she  said. 

But  Barban  disagreed,  and  said  RRRA 
approved  the  idea. 

"Murals  can  be  coated  if  they're  really 
good  and  if  that's  what  the  floor  wants  to 
do,"  he  said.  □ 


Council  elects  Haydon 
to  women's  committee 

Continued  from  Page  3 

has  always  made  policy  but  has  sometimes 
lacked  the  information  advocates  have.  This 
is  an  attempt  to  bring  these  two  things 
together,"  said  CUSA  VP  External  Beth 
Brown,  who  started  the  committee. 

Brown  said  the  committee  will  also  act 
as  a  resource  body  for  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
which  deals  with  matters  relating  to  women 
faculty  members,  university  staff,  and  teach 
ing  assistants. 

The  terms  of  reference  clearly  indicate 
the  committee  will  try  to  complement,  not 
duplicate  services  offered  by  the  Women's 
Centre.  Instead  of  providing  a  "broad  edu- 
cational function,"  the  committee  will  deal 
with  "problems  commonly  faced  by  women 
in  society  at  large  and  which  may  effect 
women  at  Carleton." 

Items  the  committee  will  study  this  term 
include  procedures  for  dealing  with  sexual 
harrassment.  security,  hghting  on  campus, 
a  possible  walk  or  drive  home  service,  and 
day  care. 

Women's  Centre  coordinator  Jane  Pep- 
per said  a  number  of  problems  with  the 
current  harrassment  procedures  will  proba- 
bly receive  attention  first.  Simplifying  the 
"daunting"  system  for  filing  a  charge  and 
better  publicizing  the  procedure  are  main 
goals,  as  well  as  "taking  the  aggressor  out" 
of  the  structure  for  dealing  with  complaints, 
she  said. 

Currently,  a  formal  charge  of  harrass- 
ment is  passed  on  from  one  of  nine  'official 
contact  points,'  usually  to  a  department 
chairperson.  The  chairperson  can  then  take 
up  to  30  days  to  deal  with  the  complaint 
before  he  or  she  must  report  back  to  the 
official  contact  point.  Pepper  said,  often 
"dealing  with  the  complaint  means  bring- 
ing the  victim  and  the  aggressor  together  in 
the  same  room,  which  can  be  very  stressful 
and  frightening." 

A  comprehensive  review  of  campus  se- 
curity will  focus  on  whether  or  not  it  meets 
the  needs  of  all  students,  and  will  see 
whether  it  needs  to  be  expanded  to  include 
a  walk  or  drive  home  service,  said  Brown. 

The  committee  will  examine  a  service 
of  this  kind  at  York  University,  she  added, 
where  students  are  hired  to  walk  or  drive 
other  students  home  in  two  vans  the  university 
keeps  for  that  purpose. 

Part-time  day  care  and  a  "computer-run 
baby  service"  are  options  the  committee 
will  look  at  when  it  considers  campus  child 
care.  Brown  said  "we're  closer  than  ever 
before  on  this  issue."  Part-time  day  care  can 
be  subsidized  in  part  by  the  provincial 
government. 

Brown  saidsheisn't  worried  about  Haydon 
sitting  on  the  committee. 

"I  don't  think  they  (the  committee)  will 
put  up  with  very  much  trash  in  the  way  of 
impediments.  Bruce  won't  have  a  chance  to 
obstruct  the  committee.  He'll  have  to  read 
all  the  literature  that's  in  front  of  him  like 
everyone  else!' 

She  added,  "I  think  it  will  be  a  good 
experience  for  him!'  □ 
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Carleton  looks  for  $30  million  in  expansion  plans 


by  Ian  Blair 

Carleton  needs  to  raise  $30  million  by 
1992,  and  fundraising  organizers  are  hop- 
ing $1.2  million  of  that  will  come  from 
students. 

According  to  Pat  O'Brien,  Carleton's 
director  of  public  relations  and  information 
services,  $30  million  is  the  bare  minimum 
needed  to  meet  the  rapidly  expanding  cam- 
pus' desperate  need  for  space. 

After  a  year-long  feasibility  study  the 
university  administration  will  officially  open 
the  Carleton  Challenge  Fund  in  March. 

Last  December  VP  Academic  Tom  Ryan 
approached  the  CUSA  executive  asking 
whether  a  referendum  could  be  held  to  ask 
students  to  formally  contribute  to  the  fund. 
Ryan's  original  proposal  would  involve  asking 
each  student  to  pay  an  extra  $20  in  tuition 
fees  for  each  of  the  next  five  years.  The 
possibility  of  a  referendum  has  yet  to  be 
brought  before  the  entire  CUSA  council  for 
discussion. 

Although  a  target  of  $90  million  was 
initially  proposed,  it  was  considered  unrea- 
listic. In  order  to  lower  the  amount,  aca- 
demic deans  and  faculty  chairpersons  drew 
up  a  short  list  of  four  high  priority  capital 
items. 

Thirteen  million  dollars  will  be  used  to 
build  a  Center  for  Advanced  Studies  in 
Engineering  (CASE)  to  bring  in  research 
contracts  as  well  as  lessen  the  severe  over- 
crowding in  the  Mackenzie  building. 

Ten  million  dollars  will  go  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  MacOdrum  library  to  double  its 
size.  The  library  was  considered  to  be 
operating  at  capacity  in  1973  when  the 
provincial  government  placed  a  freeze  on 
capital  expansion  at  Ontario  universities, 
explained  O'Brien. 

Two  more  floors  will  be  added  to  the 
Herzberg  building  to  allow  the  departments 
of  math  and  statistics,  physics  and  com- 
puter science  to  be  situated  in  one  area. 

A  fine  arts  faculty  located  in  the  St. 
Patrick's  building  is  also  on  the  agenda  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $2.5  million.  The  build- 
ing would  be  renovated  to  hold  fine  arts. 


music,  film  studies,  mass  communication 
and  the  school  of  journalism.  Also  proposed 
for  St.  Pats  is  an  art  gallery  and  small 
theatre  for  the  performing  arts. 

Four  floors  of  the  Arts  Tower  are  also 
scheduled  to  be  renovated  to  consolidate 
the  schools  of  business,  social  work  and 
public  administration.  This  protect  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  $4.5  million. 

Carleton  has  hired  the  international 
fundraising  finn.  Community  Charitable  Con- 
sulting Services,  to  advise  the  Challenge 
Fund.  Although  the  campaign  has  not  been 
formally  launched,  organizers  have  been 
actively  seeking  support  from  companies  in 
the  private  sector 

The  feedback,  said  Carieton's  VP  Aca- 
demic Tom  Ryan,  has  been  encouraging. 
Eleven  separate  committees  have  been  set 
up  to  meet  the  fund's  goals.  Among  those 
sitting  on  the  committees  are  Argus  Corp. 
Chairman  (and  Carieton  alumnus)  Conrad 
Black,  and  Mitel  founder  Micheal  Cowpland, 
as  well  as  executives  from  Bell  Canada  and 
Gandalf. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  funding  drive 
will  be  directed  at  alumni  and  students,  said 
O'Brien.  "The  internal  Carleton  family  has 
to  show  those  outside  the  university  our 
committment  to  the  integrity  and  continu- 
ing improvement  of  our  school  as  a  leading 
institution  of  higher  learning,"  he  said. 

Both  Ryan  and  O'Brien  said  they  think 
Carleton  graduates  will  consider  their 
university  days  as  part  of  the  reason  for 
their  achievement,  and  donate  to  the  fund  to 
ensure  the  prestige  of  the  school,  as  well  as 
out  of  gratitude. 

Even  though  most  of  Carleton's  current 
student  population  will  not  benefit  immedi- 
ately from  the  new  additions.  O'Brien  pointed 
out  the  majority  of  graduates  remain  in  the 
Ottawa  area. 

"With  the  high-tech  boom,  more  people 
than  ever  are  returning  to  school  to  upgrade 
their  skills  and  knowledge.  Many  current 
students  will  be  able  to  use  these  new 
facilities  in  the  future."  said  O'Brien 

Chronic  government  underfunding  re- 
mains a  thorn  in  the  side  of  post-secondary 


Carieton  VP  Aatkuk  Tom  R)qii  is  hoping  CtJSA  wiH  ask  studgtts  to  dw)  in  ovw  a  nilkMi  doltan. 


institutions  but  Ryan  said  that  if  Carieton 
shows  its  willingness  to  remain  a  first  class 
university  through  its  own  fundraising.  then 
government  will  be  more  willing  to  provide 
increased  assistance. 


According  to  Ryan,  the  ministry  of  col- 
leges and  universities  may  provide  50  per- 
cent of  the  fund's  goal,  but  no  real  assurances 
have  been  given.  □ 


Students  told  how  to  handle  threat  of  AIDS  virus 


by  George  Alexander 

"It  can't  happen  to  me!' 

Don't  be  so  sure.  Carleton's  health  ser- 
vices warns  that  university  students  have  a 
higher  risk  of  contracting  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases,  including  AIDS. 

Health  services  hope  to  raise  student 
awareness  of  the  problems  of  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases  this  week  with  displays  and 
pamphlets  about  AIDS  and  "Safe  Sex". 

AIDS,  or  acquired  immune  defficiency 
syndrome,  is  the  result  of  a  virus  which 
destroys  the  body's  immune  system.  This 
leaves  the  body  open  to  many  illnesses. 
Pneumonia,  skin  cancer  and  brain  infec- 
tions are  among  the  biggest  killers  of  AIDS 
victims. 

The  virus  is  contracted  almost  exclu- 
sively through  the  exchange  of  semen  or 
blood. 

"Young  adults  are  at  a  higher  risk  be- 
cause that  is  usually  when  sexual  activity 
begins,"  said  Dr.  Dave  Pfeiffer  of  health 
services. 

But  government  statistics  are  not  in 
complete  agreement.  Of  the  835  cases  of 
AIDS  in  Canada  reported  by  the  Laboratory 
Centre  for  Disease  Control  in  Ottawa,  less 
than  20  per  cent  are  people  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  29. 687  of  all  cases  involved 
homosexual  or  bisexual  men. 

But  Pfeiffer  said  one  does  not  have  to-be 


gay,  adult,  or  even  male  to  get  the  virus, 
though,  "it  is  certain  types  of  practices  that 
make  homosexuals  more  susceptible!'  Hav- 
ing many  sexual  partners  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous factor  for  any  individual. 

The  statistics  can  also  be  misleading  In 
that  they  only  list  confirmed  cases  of  AIDS 
(known  formally  as  human  T-cell  lymphotropic 
virus  type  III  or  HTLV-III).  A  person  can 
have  the  virus  for  as  long  as  a  decade 
without  any  noticeable  symptoms,  so  there 
is  a  possibility  the  disease  is  much  more 
widespread  than  currently  known. 

Health  services  has  conducted  a  num- 
ber of  screening  tests  for  AIDS  but  the  virus 
has  not  yet  been  found  on  campus.  Across 
Canada  the  number  of  cases  is  doubling 
every  year,  according  to  Health  and  Welfare 
Canada. 

The  first  case  in  Canada  was  reported 
less  than  five  years  ago  but  AIDS  is  still  a 
very  rare  affliction.  It  is  difficult  to  contract 
even  if  a  concerted  attempt  is  made  to  do  so. 
Avoiding  AIDS,  however,  involves  the  same 
precautions  needed  to  avoid  the  more  com- 
mon sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

The  prescription  from  Pfeiffer  is  simple. 
"The  emphasis  for  everybody  should  be  an 
awareness  of  safe  sexual  practices,"  he 
said.  These  include  the  use  of  condoms, 
Hmiting  the  number  of  sexual  partners, 
avoiding  anal  intercourse,  and  oral  sex  with 
open  sores  or  cuts.  □ 
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Float  chambers  called  next  wave  in  superlearning 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

Tired  of  stiff  lecture-hall  chairs  and  ago- 
nizing aJI-nighters?  Then  why  not  take  off 
your  clothes  and  go  for  a  nice  quiet  float  in 
an  epsom  salt  solution. 

It's  called  Restricted  Environmental  Stim- 
ulation Therapy  (REST).  It's  the  latest  in 
self-improvement.  It  enables  you  to  relax 
like  never  before,  learn  faster  than  ever,  and 
opens  a  cluttered  mind  to  exciting  intuitive 
ideas.  And  it  only  costs  $15  an  hour. 

At  least,  that's  what  the  owners  of  Pri- 
vate Seas  Advanced  Learning  and  Relaxa- 
tion claim.  Their  enthusiasm,  however,  is 
not  shared  by  members  of  the  scientific 
community. 

Ken  Murray  and  Brian  Mullins  run  the 
centre  across  from  the  Carlingwood  mall  on 
Carling  Avenue.  They  offer  students  a  free 
membership,  worth  $10,  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  escape  the  effects  of  gravity  by  lying 
suspended  in  a  solution  saturated  with  about 
600  kg  of  epsom  salt,  cut  off  from  all 
sensory  input  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  If  you 
want,  you  can  listen  to  learning  tapes,  your 
own  if  you  want,  and  learn  tip  to  50  times 
faster  than  normal.  This  is  called  "Super- 
learning". 

The  floating  is  done  in  a  sound-proof, 
light-proof,  temperature-controlled  chamber, 
about  the  size  of  a  sauna,  with  a  pool  in  the 
floor.  Murray  calls  it  "the  most  potent  learn- 
ing environment  in  the  world!" 

When  floating  in  the  chamber,  says 
Murray,  the  subject  is  freed  from  all  the 
confusing  signals  of  a  "high-touch"  society. 
The  mind  is  free  to  think  about  whatever  it 
wants. 

"Floating  clears  the  cobwebs.  It  helps 
you  see  the  world  through  beginner's  eyes, 
as  the  Zen  saying  goes,"  says  partner  Brian 
Mullins.  But  Mullins  is  quick  to  add  that  he 
wants  to  disassociate  their  floating  experi- 
ence with  the  mysticism  that  accompanied 
the  early  days  of  "tanking"  in  the  60s. 

Private  Seas  use  rooms  rather  than  tanks 
and  reject  the  idea  of  isolation  tanks  popu- 
larized in  the  film  Altered  States.  It  was 
loosely  based  on  the  experiences  of  Dr. 
John  Lilly,  an  early  experimenter  of  isola- 
tion therapy  who  also  used  hallucinogens  to 
take  "tank  trips!' 

"Altered  States  did  for  floating  what 
Jaws  did  for  scuba  diving,"  says  Mullins. 

In  the  Private  Seas  chamber,  the  floater 
can  listen  to  audio  tapes  or  watch  videos  to 
learn  faster  and  better  while  in  a  state  of 
profound  relaxation  because  of  the  absence 
of  all  sensory  input.  "The  trick  is  to  com- 
bine deep  relaxation  with  alertness  of  mind," 
he  says. 

In  literature  Mullins  and  Murray  recom- 
mend, studies  are  cited  that  claim  floating 
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helps  get  rid  of  stress  and  increases  the 
floater's  tolerance  for  stress.  Studies  also 
indicate  subjects  who  floated  while  learn- 
ing retained  much  more  information  than 
those  who  didn't  float.  They  are  hoping  to 
attract  students  to  the  centre  with  the  prom- 
ise of  the  ability  to  learn  "25  to  50  times 
faster  than  normal!' 

Murray  says  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
is  that  85  per  cent  of  the  brain  is  devoted  to 
balance- related  functions,  something  the 
brain  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  while 
suspended  in  the  chamber.  The  brain  can 
then  turn  more  of  its  attention  to  intuitive 
and  comprehensive  capacities. 

But  researchers  at  Carleton's  psycho- 
logy department  say  the  scientiflc  evidence 
presented  by  Private  Seas  is  far  from  credible. 

Professor  Jack  Kelly  says  different  parts 
of  the  brain  are  "not  functionally  inter- 
changeable," and  far  less  than  85  per  cent 
of  the  entire  neurological  system  in  humans 
is  devoted  to  balance-related  functions. 

He  is  also  sceptical  of  connecting 
superlearning  to  relaxation.  "It  takes  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  energy  to  learn  something," 
said  Kelly. 

Two  researchers  with  the  psychology 
department's  sleep  lab  have  studied  learn- 
ing in  sensory  deprivation  environments. 
Both  are  critical  of  the  Private  Seas'  claims 
and  literature. 

Ten-year  veteran  of  sleep  lab  research 
John  Shearer  says  most  of  the  studies  in 
Private  Seas'  literature  are  unpublished 
and  "have  got  to  raise  doubt"  about  their 
credibility. 

One  of  the  explanations  for  floating  ex- 


periences advocated  by  Mullins  and  Murray 
is  the  "theta-wave  theory".  Murray  says  the 
brain  produces  slower  brain  waves  when 
relaxed  and  these  waves,  with  theta  fre- 
quencies, are  increased  during  floating.  He 
says  the  same  waves  are  produced  by  mas- 
ters of  meditation. 

Howard  Schachter  has  been  involved 
with  the  Carleton  lab  for  six  years.  He  floats 
occasionally  himself.  He  says  theta  waves 
are  produced  when  humans  are  relaxed. 
"There  is  something  about  the  slower  wave 
frequency.  But  what  that  means  has  not 
been  determined,"  said  Schachter. 

The  brain  is  often  in  a  theta  state  when 
asleep,  he  says.  "If  an  individual  enters  the 
slow  brain  state  while  awake,  it  is  unlikely 
they  will  learn  much!' 

Both  Shearer  and  Schachter  agree  many 
of  the  claims  made  by  Private  Seas  could  be 
valid,  but  not  enough  verifiable  research 
has  been  presented,  and  as  far  as  they 
know,  none  has  been  done. 

One  of  the  company's  claims  does  hold 
water,  however.  Visualization  of  physical 
problems  and  repeated  concentration  on 
healing  these  problems  often  is  successful 
when  combined  with  techniques  associated 
with  floating. 

Murray  says  athletes  can  help  heal  inju- 
ries by  watching  videos  and  visualizing  the 
healing  process  while  floating.  "There  hasn't 
been  an  Olympic  athlete  yet  who  hasn't 
seen  himself  winning. 

Float  experts  have  just  put  a  technical 
name  to  what  we've  known  for  years,"  says 
Murray. 

Shearer  says  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt 


that  visualization  helps  the  healing  process. 
"Substantial  data  exists  to  indicate  there  is 
increased  potential  for  healing,"  he  says. 
But  he  adds  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate 
actual  performance  improves  through  float- 
ing techniques.  "Many  good  relaxation  tech- 
niques will  do  that!' 

One  major  problem,  says  Shearer,  is 
that  Private  Seas  is  confusing  relaxation 
with  meditation  experiences.  "Why  they've 
made  the  connection  is  not  clear.  Medita- 
tion is  a  world  view,  a  whole  way  of  life!' 

Schachter  warned  floating  could  be  a 
bad  experience  for  some  people.  If  the 
floater  has  a  lot  of  bad  feelings  when  en- 
tering the  chamber,  those  feelings  could 
surface  and  create  problems  when  all  other 
stimulation  is  removed.  Even  if  the  floater  is 
focusing  on  one  input,  such  as  an  audio 
tape,  those  hidden  feelings  could  compete 
for  attention. 

"A  lot  of  inner  stuff  is  accessed  (while 
floating),"  he  says,  "and  some  people  just 
freak  out!' 

Despite  the  weak  scientific  claims,  the 
floating  experience  can  be  enjoyable,  as 
can  the  feeling  of  rejuvenation  when  the 
floater  is  returned  to  the  normal  world  of 
sensory  stimulation  and  material  limitations. 

"In  a  world  that's  too  fast  and  full  of 
information.  .  people  constantly  put  limits 
on  themselves,"  says  Mullins.  "You  can 
learn  not  to  impose  those  limits.  Within  the 
confines  of  physical  reality  I  don't  thinks 
there's  anything  a  human  can't  do!' 

Private  Seas  is  in  the  phone  book.  □ 


Carleton  prof  discovers  natural  sugar  substitute 


by  Leanne  Cueade 

A  Carleton  University  biology  professor 
has  finally  discovered  a  sweetener  that 
tastes  good  and  won't  kill  you. 

After  four  years  of  research,  Hiroshi 
Yamazaki  and  his  colleague  Kouchi  Matsu- 
moto  patented  a  natural  sweetener  Yamakazi 
claims  will  benefit  dieters,  diabetics,  and 
senior  citizens  at  risk  of  heart  disease. 

The  product  is  extracted  from  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  a  species  grown  only 
in  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Ontario,  and 
some  parts  of  Quebec.  Yamazaki  said  he 
was  specifically  interested  in  using  a  Cana- 
dian plant  to  develop  a  new  type  of  sweetener. 

He  said  the  artichoke,  which  resembles 
a  sunflower,  produces  a  substance  called 
inulin  in  unusually  large  quantities.  Inulin 
is  the  source  of  fructose  (the  sweetest  natu- 
ral sugar)  and  substances  called  oligiosaccha- 
rides.  which  help  maintam  the  body's  bacte- 


VKtory  is  nwg  for  Prof  ■  Hiroahi  Yamaalu. 


ria  level  at  healthy  levels. 

Yamazaki  worked  in  conjunction  with 
researchers  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  had  tested  the  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke's potential  uses  in  the  production  of 
alcohol  and  fructose  before  he  began  his 
work.  He  contacted  the  department  with 
the  idea  for  the  sweetener. 

Yamazaki  said  he  worked  on  the  sweet- 
ener until  he  found  a  way  to  include  the 
oligiosacchrides,  the  part  of  the  product 
that  provides  the  most  health  benefits. 

Each  plant  yields  between  20  and  25 
pounds  of 'tuberous',  potato-like  roots,  used 
in  making  the  product. 

Unlike  aspartame  or  saccharin,  Yamazaki 
said  his  sweetener  does  more  than  sweeten— it 
also  relieves  hypertension  (high  blood  pres- 
sure), reduces  cholesterol  levels,  and 
diminishes  the  foul  odor  of  human  and 
animal  excrement  by  generating  a  helpful 
bacteria  in  the  small  intestine. 


He  said  diabetics  can  also  benefit  from 
the  sweetener,  which  contains  30  per  cent 
fewer  calories  than  sugar  and  does  not 
require  an  insulin  to  break  it  down  in  the 
body  as  glucose  and  starch  do. 

Now  that  the  sweetener  has  been  patented, 
Yamazaki  is  looking  for  a  company  to  mar- 
ket it.  He  said  even  though  Canada  has  a 
stable  sugar  industry,  which  could  cut  into 
the  chances  of  selling  the  product,  it  should 
be  appealing  to  older  people  at  risk  of  heart 
disease,  dieters,  and  diabetics. 

So  far,  no  Canadian  company  has  of- 
fered to  market  the  sweetener,  but  there  is 
interest  in  Yamazaki's  home  country  of  Ja- 
pan. He  said  a  major  Japanese  confection- 
ery and  pharmaceutical  company,  whose 
name  he  would  not  give,  has  visited  his  lab 
six  times  in  the  past  few  years,  and  plans  a 
pilot  project  to  investigate  and  possibly 
adapt  his  technique  into  their  own  uses  this 
year.  □ 
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"It's  time  to  start  thinking  about  that  summer  job" 


WORKSHOP 


SPEAKER:  LEIGHANN  NEILSON  (C.E.C.) 


JOB  SEARCH 


1:30  -  3:30  p.m.        Jan.  20 

MATURE  STUDENTS  LOUNGE 
3RD  FLOOR  MEZZANINE,  UNICENTRE  BLDG. 

Sponsored  by:  Peer  Counselling 

Mature  Students  Association 


NO  REGISTRATION  REQUIRED 


Ministry  ol 
Colleges  and 
Universities 


Ontario  Student 
Assistance 
Program 
1986-87 

Apply  now! 


OBlP 


The  deadline  for  submitting 
your  1986-67  OSAP  applica- 
tion tonn  is  90  days  betore 
the  end  of  your  scliool  year. 

One  OSAP  application  fomi 
lets  you  apply  for; 
•Ontario  Study  Grant 

•  Canada  Student  Loan 

•  Ontario  Student  Loan 

If  you  have  previously  re- 
ceived an  OSAP  loan  and 
have  not  negotiated  a  new 
loan  this  year,  you  should 
contact  your  Financial  Aid 
Administrator,  bank,  or  lending 
institution  to  obtain  the  forms 
that  must  be  filed  in  order  to 
continue  your  interest-free 
status. 


If  you  have  already  applied 
to  OSAP  and  wish  to  appeal 
for  additional  funds,  you 
should  contact  your  Financial 
Aid  Administrator  immediately. 
For  further  information  and 
deadline  dates  for  an  appeal, 
contact  your  financial  aid 
office. 


Hon.  Gregory  Sorbara,  Minister 
Alan  K.  Adlington.  Deputy  Minister 


CUSA  VP  blows  budget 
for  orientation  week 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

September's  orientation  week  left  CUSA 
with  a  bill  for  an  extra  $7,000  no  one 
expected. 

Beth  O'Shaughnessy,  the  CUSA  VP  re- 
sponsible for  the  week  of  events  designed  to 
introduce  students  to  the  Carleton  commu- 


CUSA  VP  Community  Beth  O'Shaughnessy.  

nity,  said  although  she  had  problems  pre- 
paring a  budget  for  orientation,  it  was  several 
unfortunate  incidents  that  led  to  the 
over-spending. 


Orientation  painter  caps  bought  for  more 
than  $4,000  proved  to  a  be  a  marketing 
disaster,  O'Shaughnessy  said.  "They  just 
didn't  sell.  .  .  I  don't  understand  why,"  she 
told  a  CUSA  council  meeting  last  month. 

Another  major  loss  was  the  disappear- 
ance of  two  walkie-talkies  "while  backs 
were  turned."  The  high  power  units  cost 
about  $3,000  and  broadcast  a  signal  over 
much  of  eastern  Ontario. 

O'Shaughnessy  told  council  she  would 
look  into  the  possibility  of  buying  less  pow- 
erful headset  transceivers  worth  about  $200 
each  for  next  year's  events. 

In  addition,  CUSA  spent  $107  on  a  radio 
direction  finder  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  electronically  locate  the  missing  units.  "It 
was  a  long-shot,"  said  O'Shaughnessy.  "but 
I  couldn't  leave  any  stone  unturned!' 

The  orientation  pamphlet  was  also  over- 
budget  by  about  $1,000  due  to  higher  print- 
ing costs.  O'Shaughnessy  said  she  tried  to 
predict  costs  as  accurately  as  possible,  but 
previous  budget  files  were  too  disorganized. 

"Orientation  week  by  its  very  nature  is 
very  difficult  to  budget,"  she  said,  adding, 
"we  started  out  that  week  under  budget." 

Council  agreed  to  allocate  the  funds  to 
pay  for  orientation  when  there  were  told 
O'Shaughnessy  would  have  to  virtually  elimi- 
nate funding  for  Winter  Madness  and  a 
charity  ball,  the  last  two  events  she  has 
planned  for  the  year,  if  the  money  was  not 
made  available.  □ 


Report  on  youth  calls  for 
emphasis  on  work  skills 


by  Mike  Park 

Ontario's  high  school  system  is  failing  to 
prepare  those  students  who  want  to  enter 
the  workforce  eariy,  according  to  a  recent 
report  by  Ken  Dryden,  the  province's  for- 
mer youth  commissioner. 

Dryden 's  alternative  system  would  amount 
to  a  complete  restructuring  of  the  province's 
secondary  educational  system. 

He  recommends  senior  cabinet  minis- 
ters report  to  the  premier  in  six  months  with 
a  new  full-employment  strategy  emphasiz- 
ing vocational  training  in  high  school. 

The  report  reveals  that  40  per  cent  of 
the  students  who  enter  grade  nine  do  not 
gi-aduate  from  gade  12.  Dryden  said  the 
majority  drop  out  at  age  16  and  join  the 
ranks  of  the  chronically  unemployed. 

In  1981,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
16-year-old  drop-outs  in  Ontario  was  35  per 
cent. 

In  the  past  nine  years  the  drop  out  rate 
has  fallen  only  four  per  cent.  Dryden  said 
the  reason  for  the  stubborn  youth  unemploy- 
ment problem  is  that  the  present  system  is 
not  meeting  the  expectations  of  students 
who  find  it  hard  to  motivate  themselves  in  a 
high  school  atmosphere. 

Dryden  said  "the  incentives  and  disin- 
centives conspire  against  success,"  and  the 
system  "reinforces  failure  in  those  who  are 
not  successful!' 

"We  need  to  provide  greater  prepara- 
tion," Dryden  said.  "The  system  needs  to 
present  a  wider  range  of  goals  for  the 
student,  rather  than  the  limited  academic 
one  it  now  has!' 

He  envisions  the  West  German  "dual 
system"  as  a  possible  model  for  change. 
This  model,  in  his  opinion,  "comes  far 
closer  to  delivering"  the  preparation  re- 
quired for  those  students  who  choose  to  end 
their  academic  career  eariy. 


In  West  Germany,  16-year-oId  students 
have  the  option  of  entering  an  apprentice 
program,  full-time  academic  or  technical 
studies,  or  they  can -fend  for  themselves  in 
the  job  market. 


Fofmer  Ontario  YOutii  ComfnsaQfKf  Ken  Orytlefi 

In  Ontario,  70  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs 
try  to  enter  the  workforce  directly,  com- 
pared with  10  per  cent  in  Germany. 

Dryden  believes  a  German  style  system 
would  create  more  opportunities  for  students 
who  are  dismayed  with  their  high  school 
education,  because  they  would  have  more 
options  to  choose  from  and  better  training 
would  make  them  more  employable. 

The  Ontario  Federation  of  Students, 
(OFS)  praised  Dryden's  report. 

"These  sorts  of  recommendations  are 
what  the  OFS  has  been  working  on  at  the 
provincial  level,"  said  chairperson  Matt 
Certosimo.  He  was  critical  of  the  present 
system,  calling  it  "a  shell  game"  and  "very 
frustrating!'  □ 
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Dismissed  library  worker 
turns  over  compensation 


by  Katie  Malloy 

A  part-time  shelver  at  the  MacOdrum 
library,  who  was  dismissed  last  spring  without 
notice,  gave  the  money  he  received  in  an 
out-of-court  settlement  back  to  the  university 
this  week. 

Rene  Heroux  said  he  signed  the  $1,609.05 
cheque  over  to  the  Friends  of  Carleton 
Bursary  instead  of  cashing  it  in  order  to 
prove  something  to  himself  and  to  the 
university. 

"There's  no  point  trying  to  buy  people 
off  by  providing  them  with  money  so  they'll 
forget  the  matter.  I  don't  want  their  money.  I 
simply  wanted  reinstatement,"  he  said. 

The  money  Heroux  received  was  dam- 
ages in  lieu  of  notices. 

Heroux  worked  on  a  part-time  basis  for 
six  years  at  the  library.  He  was  working 
weekends  at  the  library  and  full-time  as  a 
researcher  for  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  on  a  one-year  contract  when  he  was 
dismissed  by  the  library  last  May. 

Heroux  said  he  was  given  neither  written 
notice  nor  a  month's  notice  when  he  was 
called.  He  said  the  library  cited  his  'perma- 
nent' job  at  the  Labour  Board  as  a  reason  for 
his  dismissal,  but  Heroux  said  his  contract 
was  only  temporary. 

Under  the  Employment  Standards  Act, 
employers  must  give  written  notice  before 


firing  an  employee  with  more  than  three 
months  experience.  According  to  the  Onta- 
rio Ministry  of  Labour,  he  was  entitled  to  a 
month's  notice  or  the  equivalent  in  pay. 

The  library  used  the  claim  that  they 
wanted  to  hire  more  part-time  students  as 
an  excuse  to  dismiss  him,  Heroux  said.  But 
when  asked  what  he  felt  were  the  real 
reasons  for  his  dismissal,  he  would  not 
comment. 

Richard  Brown,  the  university's  director 
of  personnel,  handled  the  Heroux  case.  He 
said  the  library  did  hire  more  part-time 
students,  but  would  not  comment  further  on 
Heroux's  case  because  he  said  he  wanted 
"to  respect  the  confidentiality  of  a  former 
employee!' 

Brown  insisted  Heroux  was  not  "let  go", 
but  merely  "not  rehired!' 

The  articling  law  student  who  handled 
Heroux's  case  did  not  want  her  identity 
revealed,  but  said  Heroux  signed  a  waiver 
releasing  Carleton  from  any  liabilities  when 
he  agreed  to  the  settlement. 

Heroux  said  he  hopes  his  donation  will 
be  noticed  by  the  university. 

"I  was  thinking  of  a  way  to  send  the 
money  back  to  Carleton,  and  sending  it  to  a 
bursary  was  the  best  political  way  to  do  it. 
Besides  there's  a  lot  of  poor  students  and 
they  need  the  money  more  than  I  do!'  □ 


Graduate  schools  assailed 


An  anonymous  french  student  wonden  if  life  will  ever  be  the  same  it  Carieton's  French  program  is  axed. 


by  Alan  Knight 

Low  enrollment  and  poor  government 
ratings  could  lead  to  changes  and  the  even- 
tual elimination  of  some  Carleton  graduate 
programmes. 

In  appraisals  conducted  in  1983  and 
1984  by  the  Ontario  Council  on  Graduate 
Studies  (OCGS).  both  the  classics  and  French 
departments  were  graded  poorly.  French 
received  a  'B',  which  means  changes  are 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  losing  funding  in 
the  future.  Programmes  need  an  'A'  to  main- 
tain government  funding. 

According  to  French  department  chair- 
man .Sinclair  Robinson,  changes  have  been 
made  since  that  appraisal,  including  in- 
creasing the  number  of  courses  offered,  but 
enrollment  remains  low. 

"It's  hard  to  have  a  good  programme 
when  you  don't  have  any  students,"  said 
Robinson.  There  are  currently  four  gradu- 
ate students  in  French,  only  one  of  whom  is 
full-time. 

Classics  was  rated  a  'C  and  is  not  ex- 
pected to  get  an  'A'  by  this  March  when  an 
interim  report  is  scheduled  to  be  made. 

Other  programmes  also  suffer  from  poor 
enrollment.  The  repoit  lists  the  philosophy 


department,  with  two  students.  German 
with  six  and  religion  with  seven.  All  of 
these  received  good  ratings  from  the  OCGS. 

A  report  from  a  committee  chaired  by 
Anthony  Westell,  former  associate  dean  of 
arts,  responds  to  the  ratings  and  enrollment 
problems. 

Suggestions  include  better  offers  to  grad- 
uate students  in  order  to  make  Carleton 
more  competitive  with  other  universities 
and  the  standardization  of  course  loads  and 
teaching  credits  for  professors.  At  present, 
some  professors  are  receiving  credit  for 
teaching  courses  with  no  students  enrolled. 

The  establishment  of  an  Institute  for 
Graduate  Studies  in  the  Humanities  and  the 
accreditation  of  a  Graduate  Faculty  of  Arts 
are  also  recommended. 

Students  from  departments  participat- 
ing in  the  proposed  Institute  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  general  humanities  course, 
offering  them  the  opportunity  to  "partici- 
pate in  inter-disciplinary  seminar  groups  of 
reasonable  size." 

Another  appraisal  of  those  programmes 
with  poor  ratings  will  be  conducted  next 
January.  If  the  ratings  of  the  programmes  do 
not  improve  they  could  be  terminated.  □ 


SPEED  READING 


&  Study  Skills 


READ  MORE  QUCKLY  &  MORE  EFFECTIVELY! 

This  course,  sponsored  by  CUSA,  is  guaranteed  to  at  least  double  your  reading 
speed  with  good  comprehension  and  recall! 


Come  to  a  Free  Information  Lecture! 

Monday 

3:30  pm  Jan.  12,19 

Mackenzie 

303 

Monday 

7:30  pm  Jan.  12,19 

Arts  Tower 

301 

Thursday 

3:30  pm  Jan.  15,22 

Arts  Tower 

408 

Thursday 

7:30  pm  Jan.  15,22 

Arts  Tower 

408 

Friday 

1:00  pm  Jan.  16,23 

Arts  Tower 

405 

CLASSES  START:  The  week  of  January  26-31 

COURSE  FEE: 
Students  $65 
Non-Students  $70 


The  courses  continue  on  the  same  schedule  as  the  introductory  lectures,  at  the 
same  locations  and  class  times.  The  course  consists  of  one  2-hour  class  per  week 
for  5  weeks. 

REGISTRATION:  Register  at  an  Introductory  Lechire,  or  at  the  CUSA  office. 
INFORMATION:  CUSA  564-4380  or  HARRIS  INSTITUTE  234-7533 


QUEEN'S 
UNDERGRADUATE 
GAMES 


Represent  Carleton  in  this  non- 
competitive sports/social  event. 

Jan  29  -  Feb  1 

$50 

(Includes  3  nights  accommodation, 
bus  and  entry  fee.) 


SIGN-UP  IN  CUSA  OFFICE 
LIMITED  TO  46  PARTICIPANTS 
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BILINGUAL 
STUDENTS: 

Become  a  French  teacher  in 
British  Columbia.  Come  and 
hear  Dr.  Andre  Obadia,  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education  at  Simon 
Eraser  University,  present 
information  concerning 
French  programs  for 
prospective  teachers.  Friday, 
January  23,  in  Room  315  of 
Paterson  Hall,  from  4:00  to 
5:30. 


INSTITUTE  FOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDIES 

at  the  University  of 
Toronto 

offers  Master's  programmes  in  the  Environmenlal 
Field  in  collaboration  with  the  departments  of 
Anthropology.  Botany,  Forestry,  Geography, 
Geology.  Political  Science.  Sociology  and  Zoology. 

Information  is  available  from  Room  305.  lES.  rear  of 
170  College  St.,  University  of  Toronto.  Toronto, 
M5S  1A4  or  telephone  S.  Evans  at 
978-4283. 

Application  packages  are  available  from  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  63  St.  George  St,  Toronto  M5S  lAl 
(978-6614). 
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Perfectly  Simple- Simply  Perfect. 


Three  calculators  from  Texas  Instruments. 

Tliey're  easy  to  use  and  there's  one 
to  make  your  everyday  calculating  tasks 
simple 

Each  one  features  a  sophisticated  solar 
power  system.  That  means  you're  not  going 
to  be  let  down  by  batteries  when  you  can 
least  afford  it 

In  a  nutshdl,  the  three  calculators  you 
see  here  reflect  what  we  beJieve  calculators 
are  all  about:  they're  fast,  they're  efficient, 
they're  reliable  and  they're  easy  to  use 

We're  sure  there's  one  for  you. 


To  Stan  widi  there's  the  Tl-31  SLR  which 
performs  the  63  most  used  scientific  and 
statistical  functior^,  including  the  algd^raic 
operating  system. 

But  if  you're  into  more  advanced  math, 
statistics  or  computer  sciences,  you 
should  be  looking  at  the  TI-36  SLR.  or  the 
TI-37  Galaxy. 

The  Tl-36  gives  you  a  total  of  89  func- 
tions. It  can  convert  figures  from  one 
base  to  another  and  performs  mixed  calcu- 
lations. It  also  has  a  10  digit/2-exponent 
display  that  shows  13  mode  or  status 


calculations.  The  TI-37  Galaxy  has  all  this 
plus  it  can  handle  integer  or  fraction 
calculations.  And  it  comes  with  a  hard 
plastic  carrying  case 

So  if  you're  looking  for  a  calculator  that's 
simple  to  operate  and  perfect  for  what 
you  want  it  to  do,  think  two  letters,  TI.  - 
and  visit  your  Texas  Instniments  dealen 

What  could  be  simpler? 

Texas  ^ 
Instruments 
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EDITORIAL 


Kicking  apartheid  bacl<  into  the  arena 


The  ban  on  the  press  in  South  Africa  appears  to  have  had  its  intended  effect  on  the 
Carleton  community.  After  an  admirable  surge  of  determined  protest  last  spring, 
Carleton  students  seem  to  have  let  the  issue  of  apartheid  drop  from  their  agendas. 
Only  infrequent  and  muffled  cries  of  outrage  remain,  now  that  administrators  of  Carleton's 
endowment  fund  have  agreed  to  divest  in  Canadian  companies  which  do  not  adhere  to  the 
Canadian  Code  of  conduct.  Even  the  administrators  of  Carleton's  pension  fund  have  said 
they  have  considered  divesting  but  are  not  in  a  legal  position  to  do  so. 

A  little  investigation  reveals  the  inadequacy  of  both  these  measures.  Compliance  with 
Canada's  Code  of  Conduct  is  purely  voluntary.  The  code  is  toothless.  South  African  legisla- 
tion makes  it  illegal  to  comply  with  foreign  codes,  so  in  that  sense  the  code  is  challenged  as 
well.  It  is  clear  the  code  was  set  up  in  a  way  to  let  companies  who  implicitly  support  apar- 
theid slip  through  the  grasp  of  international  justice. 

The  pension  fund  committee's  fear  of  legal  repercussions  if  a  full  divestment  policy  is 
pursued  has  been  declared  unwarranted.  And  it  is  a  feeble  excuse  given  the  miniscule 
amount  of  shares  it  would  involve  relative  to  the  overall  size  of  the  fund. 

Beyond  this  we  have  seen  that  the  effects  of  divestment  itself  and  the  other  national 
iniatives  which  it  can  lead  to  are  real  and  positive. 

Canadian  and  American  companies  have  been  pulling  out  of  South  Africa,  in  response 
to  both  a  depressed  South  African  economy  and  the  negative  onslaught  they  are  now  facing 
from  universities  and  other  groups  incensed  by  the  negligible  progress  demonstrated  in 
dismantling  apartheid.  There  is  no  question  that  this  tangible  withdrawal  of  multinationals 
from  South  Africa  is  causing  its  government  considerable  concern. 

During  the  same  one-year  period  of  observation,  there  has  surfaced  no  additional 
evidence  to  further  condone  the  practice  of  apartheid  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  a 
means  of  keeping  ultimate  political  and  economic  power  in  the  hands  of  a  white  minority. 

The  Commonwealth's  Eminent  Person's  Group  said  last  June  the  South  African 
government  is  not  yet  ready  to  negotiate  a  non-racial  and  representative  government- 
except  on  their  own  terms.  They  said  the  only  thing  which  might  force  the  government  to 
consider  any  reasonable  social  reform  is  the  imminent  threat  of  severe  economic  measures, 
including  the  pull-out  of  multinationals  now  operating  there. 

They  warn  this  action  must  happen  fast  if  they  are  to  retain  the  cooperation  of  black 
leaders  like  Nelson  Mandela  and  Oliver  Tambo  who  are  willing  right  now  to  not  only 
forgive  but  forget.  They  say  this  precious  asset  of  cooperation  may  be  lost  altogether  if  the 


government  continues  to  shrink  from  the  inevitable  task  of  negotiating  an  end  to  their 
system  of  institutionalized  racial  discrimination  and  economic  exploitation. 

Carleton  students  must  demand  that  their  university,  in  no  way  continue  to  financially 
support  the  activities  of  the  South  African  government.  If  Carleton  students  intend  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  they  have  taken  every  available  step  to  eliminate  apartheid,  they 
must  take  the  first  step  by  fighting  for  Carleton's  complete  and  irreversible  divestment  of 
all  companies  with  links  to  South  Africa. 

LM 


LETTERS 


Carleton  an 
institution  of  the 
lowest  vulgarity 

Editor: 

As  a  student  who  has  recently  gradu- 
ated with  a  Ph.D.  in  philosophy  from  the 
Univesite  de  Montreal,  I  have  not  been  able 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

Those  thirty-odd  students  that  we  elec- 
ted a  year  ago  to  represent  ourselves  in 
matters  of  student  government  have  some 
awfully  dreary  jobs  sometimes.  The  only 
thing  worse  is  reporting  on  them.  The  last 
meeting  this  past  Tuesday  was  a  good 
example. 

The  Oxford  Concise  Dictionary  defines 
'Picayune'  as  an  "insignificant  person  or 
thing.  Mean,  contemptible,  trifling."  How. 
would  you  like  to  deal  with  such  things  for 
three  hours?  Unfortunately,  some  council- 
lors are  not  aware  that  they  are  no  longer 
dealing  with  the  fun  stuff,  like  Little  Girl 
Blues,  or  anti-apartheid  policy.  So  when 
this  happens,  what  should  be  careful,  but 
relatively  straightforward  motions  of  infor- 
mation become  long,  drawn-out  and  com- 
plex debates. 

Engineering  rep  Andy  MacGregor.  for 
instance,  decided  that  thinking  about  Chief 
Electoral  Officer  Rob  Cottingham's  budget 
entailed  doing  a  little  mathematics.  He 
summized  that  we  could  save  hundreds  of 
student  dollars  by  paying  students  to  vote 
in  elections,  rather  than  paying  for  all  that 
expensive  advertising-  Perhaps  he  was  not 
serious,  or  maybe  just  trying  to  make  a 
point.  But  as  Cottingham  pointed  out,  per- 
haps a  bit  too  defensively,  "a  by-election 


for  now  to  find  a  position  on  the  staff  of  an 
University  because  of  my  radical  theory.  I 
rejected  both  morality  and  hyper-morality 
for  a  conversational  turn. 

Since  no  University  will  hire  me,  I  moved 
into  the  University  of  Ottawa  to  tutor  students 
about  the  postmodemity.  However,  now  the 
authorities  at  the  University  of  Ottawa  have 
issued  a  notice  of  trespass  against  me.  The 
last  time  that  such  a  paper  was  issued  to  a 


should  be  judged  on  more  than  just  the 
cost-effectiveness." 

Later  in  the  evening,  attention  turned  to 
a  list  of  choices  as  to  how  CUSA  delegates 
to  the  upcoming  Superbowl  weekend  OFS 
conference  should  vote  on  non-educational 
issues,  whatever  they  are.  It  may  seem 
unimportant,  but  the  whole  gamut  of  what 
student  politicians  should  be  discussing  is 
involved.  There  were  nine  alternatives.  Del- 
egates could  reject  motions,  vote  on  them, 
not  vote  on  them,  vote  if  they  had  been 
discussed  by  CUSA,  abstain,  vote  to  defer 
the  issues,  and  so  on.  This  is  tricky 

Several  councillors  were  confused  as  to 
what  Robert's  Rules  would  allow  them  to 
speak  on.  This  is  also  tricky.  But  it  does 
little  good  to  antagonize  the  chair,  as  com- 
puter science  rep  Ian  Skerritt  did  when  he 
spoke  on  one  alternative  when  it  was  clear 
debate  was  limited  to  another. 

This  sort  of  thing  at  a  CUSA  council 
meeting  is  as  frequent  as  an  oil  changes  in  a 
'71  Astre. 

So  when  you  vote  on  this  year's  rack  of 
CUSA  candidates,  remember  that  a  little 
intelligent  lubrication  could  help  reduce 
friction.  Councillors  should  be  able  to  effec- 
tively deal  with  the  picayune  questions  as 
well  as  the  controversial  dilemmas  that  we. 
the  press,  tend  to  steer  your  way.  □ 


Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  in  the  I4th  cen- 
tury. William  Ockham  who  was  the  precur- 
sor of  the  Protestant  Reformation  received 
such  a  paper  from  Oxford. 

At  Carleton  University,  the  students  are 
particularly  repressed  by  a  regime  of  mod- 
ernity which  organized  the  university  as  a 
reaction  to  communism  in  the  40's  and  50's. 
Carleton  University,  like  Concordia  Univer- 
sity, emerged  out  of  the  fear  that  the  Com- 
munists would  educate  the  working  class. 
The  mother  body  of  both  Carieton  and 
Concordia  was  the  Y.M.C.A. 

Two  of  the  leading  organizers  of  Carle- 
ton University  were  W.  Eggelston  and  J. 
Robbins.  The  former  was  the  press  censor 
during  the  second  world  war  and  the  latter 
was  the  statician  with  Statistics  Canada  for 
education. 

Carleton  University  was  set  up  in  my 
view  as  a  mass  amusement  park  to  counter 
the  possibility  that  the  masses  receive  an 
education  from  the  Communists  who  were 
active  in  the  40's.  As  a  philosopher,  I  criti- 
cize Marxist  theory  and  1  do  not  try  to 
circumvent  it  by  rhetorical  devices. 

If  you  can  perceive  Carleton  University 
as  an  organization  to  circumvent  a  Commu- 
nist education,  you  will  begin  to  enoble  your 
own  mind.  I  am  not  being  moral  or  hyper- 
moral  in  my  attitude  about  the  present 
situation.  There  is  a  legitimate  method  to 
create  institutions  and  an  illegitimate- 

I  have  a  philosophy  which  originates 
with  the  work  of  Kant  and  Pierce.  I  thus 
have  a  profound  faith  in  God  and  a  reason- 
ing attitude  to  criticizing  the  world.  From 
1967  to  1970.  I  was  a  student  at  Carieton 
University  and  I  believe  that  this  university 
wants  to  make  its  task  eternal  because  at 
the  rate  they  teach  it  would  have  taken 
eternity  to  reach  my  present  aptitude. 

In  1969,  J.  Robbins  who  was  an  anti- 
communist  in  the  bourgeosis  posture  of 
mind  resigned  as  President  of  Brandon 
L'niversity  which  he  also  helped  to  organ 
ize.  The  new  left  of  Marcuse  drove  him  out 
with  demonstrations  at  Brandon. 

However,  this  new  left  revolution  could 


not  sustain  the  set  back  of  the  end  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  It  was  very  much  dependent  on 
an  unpopular  war.  On  the  ahses  of  the  "new 
left"  and  'old  right",  we  can  move  upward 
and  demonstrate  against  these  vulgar  pro- 
fessors at  this  Carleton  University  by  being 
neither  bourgeoisis  nor  proletarian  but  noble. 

If  you  wonder  what  a  noble  looks  like,  he 
looks  like  Chariie  Chaplin.  Always  happy  to 
meet  strangers  but  forever  encountering 
their  vulgamess. 

I  wish  you  the  best  in  transforming  this 
University  of  the  lowest  vulgarity  to  a  noble 
institution. 

Yours  truly, 

David  Hicks 

CUSA  soothes 
frustrations  of  the 
underaged 

Editor: 

Re:  Underaged  excluded  from  univer- 
sity experience 
Dear  B.  Steen, 

We  realize  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
socialize  on  campus  if  you  are  underaged.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  areas  of  programming 
that  we  are  trying  to  develop.  During  Orien- 
tation Week,  we  had  many  successful  non- 
licensed  events,  such  as  The  Blushing  Brides, 
Burton  Cummings,  and  Glass  Tiger  It  has 
been  a  very  slow  programming  year  so  far, 
which  is  why  there  have  not  been  more 
non-licensed  shows  since  September. 

Although  we  realize  that  we  are  exclud- 
ing people  like  yourself  when  we  license  a 
show,  licensing  provides  a  source  of  income 
other  than  gate  receipts— we  can  then  offer 
shows  at  a  lower  cost  to  students.  Non- 
licensed  shows  force  the  ticket  price  way 
up— often  above  what  most  students  can 
afford  to  pay 

However,  there  are  alot  of  underaged 
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Carleton  students,  and  we  are  trying  to 
increase  our  nonlicenspd  events  to  reflect 
this  fact.  For  next  semester,  we  are  plan 
ning  another  outdoor  show  as  well  as  a 
Charity  Dance-a-Thon.  Both  of  these  will 
be  nonlicensed. 

But  until  the  next  nonlicensed  show  we 
put  on,  why  not  get  involved  outside  Porter 
Hall?  Join  a  club  or  society— volunteer  at 
any  of  the  services,  or  The  Charlatan,  or 
CKCU— or  join  any  of  the  CUSA  Commit- 
tees. Or.  better  yet.  join  the  Activities  Crew 
and  give  us  a  hand  in  planning  more  non- 
licensed  events  next  semester! 
Thank  you  for  your  interest. 

Beth  O'Shaughnessy 
VP  Community 
Peter  Wheatley 
Programme 

Brown  flip  flops  on 
bus  pass 

Editor: 

Why  has  CUSA  VP  External  Beth  Brown 
changed  her  position  on  the  new  bus  fares? 
In  the  October  2  edition  of  the  Charlatan, 
she  called  the  fares  "a  student  bus  pass  in 
disguise!'  Now  she  is  protesting  the  fares.  In 
the  November  20  edition  of  the  Charlatan, 
she  said  that  CUSA  did  not  have  enough 
time.  A  two  week  protest  is  now  being 
planned,  and  she  is  saying  one  month  was 
not  enough  time?  A  protest  has  been  organ- 
ized but  possibly  too  late.  A  protest  would 
have  been  more  effective  before  the  fares 
were  approved. 

Miss  Brown,  what  is  the  real  reason 
CUSA  didn't  start  a  protest  after  the  fares 
were  proposed?  Incidentially,  it  is  illegal  to 
pay  anything  over  25  cents  entirely  in  pen- 
nies. So  on  November  26,  drop  in  25  cents 
in  pennies  and  95  cents  in  nickels, 

Scott  Delahunt 
Engineering  1 


Cinema  club's 
light-hearted  prank 
offensive 

Editon 

On  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Unicentre,  diag- 
onally opposite  the  OPKG  office,  I  recently 
came  across  a  Carleton  Cinema  Club  adver- 
tisement for  a  Roman  Polanski/Charles 
Manson  film  series.  The  first  film  in  the 
series,  to  begin  Nov  7,  was  to  star  Sharon 
Tate,  described  in  the  poster  as  "Polanski's 
fave  leading  lady"  and  Manson's  "fave  vic- 
fim".  The  jist  of  the  advertisement  was  that 
Polanski  should  forget  about  the  torture, 
mufiiization  and  murder  of  his  wife  and 
"bury  the  hatchet"  with  Mr  Manson.  The 
characterizafion  of  this  brutal  act  of  vio- 
lence against  a  woman  as  nothing  more 
than  a  lighthearted  prank  is  grotesque  and 
offensive.  That  this  poster  seems  to  have 
drawn  no  comment  from  the  agencies  which 
recently  banned  a  beer  poster  as  an  affront 
to  women  is  unbelievable.  Where  the  Hell 
are  your  priorities? 

E.  Keyes 

CAAG  demands 
absolute  divestment 

Editor: 

The  Carleton  Anti-Apartheid  Action 
Group  presented  a  petition  last  year  con- 
taining the  signatures  of  3,000  students, 
faculty  and  staff  to  the  Board  of  Governors' 
demanding  the  severing  of  all  links  between 
Carleton  University  and  the  Apartheid  Re- 
gime. To  our  great  disappointment  this 
demand  has  not  been  met. 

The  Board's  response  was  to  divest 
from  companies  not  complying  with  the 
Canadian  Code  of  Conduct,  resulting  in  the 
divestment  from  one  company,  Moore  Ltd. 
Simply  complying  with  the  Canadian  Code 
of  Conduct  is  insufficient  and  totally  unac- 


ceptable for  the  following  reasons; 
■compliance  with  the  code  is  voluntary  con- 
sisting only  of  a  series  of  recommendations 
•company  operations  in  Namibia  are  not 
affected 

-companies  dealing  with  the  South  African 
military  are  not  covered 
-compliance  is  hampered  by  South  African 
legislation  which  makes  it  illegal  to  comply 
with  foreign  codes. 

In  the  views  of  many  South  African 
anti-apartheid  organizations  (SACTU, 
COSATU.  ANC.  A2AP0)  the  Canadian 
Code  of  Conduct  attempts  merely  to  mod- 
ernize apartheid  by  working  within  the 
oppressive,  racist,  system. 

The  deteriorating  political  and  economic 
situation  in  South  Africa  has  caused  many 
companies  and  institutions  throughout  the 
worid,  to  cut  their  links  to  the  apartheid 
regime.  This  includes  the  recent  divest- 
ment of  American  multinational  corporations. 

Carleton  University  would  not  be  the 
first  Canadian  University  to  divest.  McGill 
and  York  divested  last  year  and  more  re- 
cently, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia  announced  its 
divestment  plan  October  9. 

The  Carleton  University  Student's  As- 
sociation voted  to  sever  its  links  with  South 
Africa;  now  you,  as  a  board  member,  have 
the  chance  to  make  Carieton  University  an 
'apartheid -free'  institution. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  petition's  de- 
mands. Please  respect  the  wishes  of  the 


university  community  and  join  the  interna- 
tional movement  to  end  apartheid. 

We  demand  that  the  Board  of  Governors 
place  a  vote  for  complete  divestment  from 
South  Africa  on  the  agenda  for  January  26, 
1987. 

Yours  respectfully  and  sincerely, 

Carleton  Anti-Apartheid 
Action  Group 

Plea  for  gay 
tolerance 

Editor; 

J.  Schreiber  would  be  well  advised  to 
stick  to  Engineering.  His  (her?)  grasp  on 
basic  concepts  of  english,  sociology,  and 
logic  is  rather  tenuous. 

My  poor,  beleagured  raw  fish  analogy 
was  meant  to  point  out  that  at  the  moment 
there  is  indeed  a  difference  between  lead- 
ing a  gay  lifestyle  and  eating  raw  fish,  but 
(and  this  is  the  point)  that  that  difference  is 
an  entirely  artificial  one.  The  distinctions 
our  friend  Schreiber  so  labouriously  out- 
lines wouldn't  exist  at  all  were  it  not  for  the 
confused  mixture  of  reverence  and  terror 
which  influences  North  American  attitudes 
to  sex. 

Schreiber  is  just  plain  wrong  in  arguing 
that  a  civilisation  which  tolerates  homosex- 
uality is  doomed.  At  the  height  of  their 
respective  civilisations,  Greece  and  Rome 
tolerated  homosexuality  (ever  hear  of  Alex- 


ander the  Great?  Julius  Caesar?).  In  all, 
they  lasted  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
Much  of  our  art,  philosophy,  law,  and  yes, 
even  engineering  stems  from  those  times. 

Rome  didn't  fall  to  the  barbarians  until 
after  it  has  adopted  Christianity,  proving 
not  that  Christianity  causes  the  downfall  of 
civilisations  (as  sociology  a  la  Schreiber 
implies),  but  that  it's  almost  impossible  to 
trace  the  collapse  of  a  society  back  to  any 
single  cause. 

In  any  case,  longevity  is  a  curious  basis 
forjudging  a  civilisation.  We  condemn  Nazi 
Germany  for  much  more  than  its  failure  to 
last  the  thousand  years  that  Hitler  said  it 
would.  A  society's  compassion  and  toler- 
ance, its  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
must  surely  be  more  important  than  the 
number  of  years  it  lasts.  Given  the  choice 
between  the  Oceania  of  George  Orwell's 
1984.  and  the  Italian  Renaissance,  where 
would  you  choose  to  live?  (The  Renais- 
sance, of  course,  was  the  era  of  "repulsive 
and  disgusting"  specimens  like  Michelangelo 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.) 

Schreiber  does  raise  one  valid  point.  It's 
true,  as  s/he  argues  that  a  "homosexual 
civilisation"  wouldn't  last  more  than  one 
generation  — it's  a  tricky  business  getting 
someone  of  your  own  sex  pregnant.  But 
then,  we've  never  wanted  an  exclusively 
gay  society  (as  silly  an  idea  as  an  exclu- 
sively left-handed  society),  merely  a  toler- 
ant, pluralistic  one. 

Condemnation  of  a  gay  lifestyle  among 
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Editor: 

I'm  tired  of  seeing  hostility  towards  En- 
gineering mores  and  Women's  Center  activ- 
ism being  displayed  in  The  Charlatan  and 
across  campus  week  after  week.  The  prob- 
lems within  Carleton  University  are  not 
unique  to  just  Carleton.  They  exist  in  one 
form  or  another  in  almost  every  other 
University  in  Canada.  In  fact,  these  basic 
problems  exist  right  through  Canadian  society. 

The  hostility  presented  in  The  Charla- 
tan certainly  reflects  the  divisions  between 
the  different  academic  cultures  and  social 
values  that  exist  within  the  University  com- 
munity. Most  students  understand  how  these 
otherwise  friendly  divisions  become  hos- 
tile. But,  in  order  to  make  my  point,  I  am 
going  to  indulge  in  a  few  generalizations. 

Students  at  Carleton,  like  those  else- 
where, specialize  in  particular  fields.  There 
are  very  few  people  who  remain  general 
arts  and  science  students  for  more  than  one 
academic  year.  Slowly  the  selective  process 
begins.  Students  begin  to  identify  them- 
selves by  faculty,  then  by  department  and 
then  by  area  of  expertise.  The  result  is  that 
we  get  engineering  or  history  or  architec- 


tural  students  instead  of  Carleton  University 
students.  There  are  a  multitude  of  depart- 
ments and  specializations.  Most  of  them  are 
mutually  exclusive  of  one  another. 

These  specializations  become  our  little 
niche  at  Carleton.  Within  the  comfort  of  the 
niche,  students  reinforce  the  ideals  of  the 
particular  group  through  close  contact  with 
hers  or  his  peers.  The  reinforcement  occurs 
because  each  specialization  brings  together 
a  group  of  people  who  perceive  and  deal 
with  concepts  in  a  similar  way.  In  this 
context  the  method  and  patterns  of  thinking 
of  the  specialized  unit  are  perpetuated. 

The  problems  do  not  surround  the  de- 
velopment of  these  niches.  Instead,  the 
problems  begin  to  arise  when  these  ideas, 
mores  and  methods  are  inh-oduced  and 
reinforced  outside  of  the  niche.  When  pre- 
sented to  the  whole  community,  these  values 
and  ideas  can  be  very  good  things.  New  and 
different  concepts  stimulate  the  mind  and 
force  us  to  question  and  revise  our  own 
standards.  But  all  too  often  the  purpose 
soon  decays  when  the  arguments  become 
as  bitter  and  slanderous  as  they  have  been 
lately. 


The  irony  of  the  misunderstanding  be- 
tween different  groups  of  people  at  Carleton 
is  that,  in  some  very  real  ways,  the  attitudes 
that  have  been  developed  towards  each 
other  will  eventually  spill  out  into  the  post- 
University  world.  Like  it  or  not,  architec- 
tiu^,  engineering,  commerce,  social  science, 
science  and  humanities  students  will  all 
have  to  work  with  each  other  within  the 
work  force.  Humanities  and  social  science 
students  will  be  defining,  through  their 
disciplines,  the  parameters  in  which  this 
nation  will  expand  socially  and  economi- 
cally. Meanwhile,  architectural,  engineer- 
ing and  commerce  students  will  work  together 
to  construct  the  physical  parameters  of  this 
society.  What  architect  or  engineer  works 
without  a  budget.  A  budget  defined  by 
former  business  students.  Scientists  will 
provide  the  theoretical  knowledge  that  all 
will  use  in  developing  this  society.  But  they 
too  will  have  to  work  within  the  budgets  and 
parameters  set  by  others.  The  interaction 
between  these  groups  is  important.  Only 
with  such  interaction  can  any  real  progress 
be  made.  Can  we  honestly  afford  to  begin 
this  work  with  attitudes  Uiat  display  funda- 
mental distrust  between  each  other? 

Lastyearitwas,"Youknow,CARLETON- 
the  racist  university!'  Judging  by  some  of 
our  sports  enthusiasts,  it  has  been,  "You 
know,  CARLETON-the  violent  university!' 
Now,itseemstobe,"Youknow,CARLETON- 
the  segregated  university!'  Just  how  "Eter- 
nal" is  the  "Task"?  Perhaps  the  Carieton 
community  will  find  the  time  in  its  busy 
schedule  of  creating  architects,  engineers, 
scientists,  musicians,  etc.  to  try  and  band 
together  to  change  some  of  the  fundamental 
social  problems  within  the  University.  Per- 
haps a  good  starting  place  would  be  to 
realize  that  no  single  body  of  thought  should 
ever  try  or  be  allowed  to  subjegate  the 
values  of  the  entire  community.  Perhaps  the 
second  realization  might  be,  that  despite  all 
the  bickering,  we  do  have  one  area  of  com- 
mon ground.  We  want  the  entire  Carieton 
community  to  achieve  its  full  potential  and 
develop  an  unrivalled  reputation  for  excel- 
lence. Idealistic?  You  bet!  But,  isn't  that  just 
the  problem  here?  . . .  Ideals!? 

T.  Banks 
Arts  II 
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parents  and  friends  is  nowhere  near  as 
universal  as  Schreiber  might  like  to  think. 
Parents  who  truly  love  their  children  con- 
sider the  whole  person.  They  aren't  blinded 
bytheprejudicesinstilled  by  society.  Friends- 
real  friends— don't  abandon  you  over  your 
choice  of  playmates  either. 

I  think  most  Canadians  subscribe  to  the 
basic  principle  of  classical  liberalism:  that 
people  should  be  allowed  to  do  what  they 
want  as  long  as  it  doesn't  hurt  other  people. 
I've  yet  to  be  convinced  that  my  being  gay 
hurts  myself  or  anyone  else.  Until  I  am,  I'm 
going  to  fight  tooth  and  nail  for  the  respect  I, 
and  millions  of  people  like  me,  deserve. 

Sincerely, 

David  Allison 
Gay  People  at  Carieton 

Schreiber  misses 
the  point 

Editor: 

In  last  weeks  Charlatan,  J.  Schreiber 
attempted  to  prove  that  David  Allison's 
analogy  between  being  a  homosexual  and 
liking  raw  fish  was  inappropriate.  Schreiber 
said  that  "for  an  analogy  to  make  any  sense, 
the  two  things  being  compared  should  be 
similar".  That  is  a  very  one-dimensional 
and  general  definition  and  it  is  aggravating 
to  see  it  used  strictly  to  the  advantage  of  a 
bigoted  homophobic. 

On  the  whole,  an  analogy  can  be  proven 
inappropriate  if  the  arguer  succeeds  in  ex- 
posing all  of  the  relevant  dissimilarities.  In 
the  case  of  David  Allison's  analogy,  Schreiber 
pointed  out  a  fair  number  of  dissimilarities, 
unfortunately  none  were  relevant.  David 
Allison  could  have  used  raw  fish,  liver, 
onions,  or  whatever  in  his  analogy  and  it 
would  have  still  held  water.  The  issue  is  one 
of  personal  preference  and  whether  or  not 
one  individual  has  the  right  to  impose  his 
personal  preferences  on  another.  The  point 
stands  unchallenged. 

No,  a  homosexual  does  not  have  the 
right  to  make  you  adopt  his  lifestyle  if  it 
doesn't  suit  you,  but,  for  the  same  reason, 
you  do  not  have  the  right  to  impose  your 
lifestyle  on  a  homosexual.  Rights  are 
recipricol. 

This  message  is  for  you  J.  Schreiber  and 
others  like  you.  Stop  thinking  "I"  and  "me" 
and  concentrate  on  "Us"  and  "we"— you  are 
not  alone  in  this  world.  Other  people  have 
rights  too.  Human  rights  are  not  paved  on  a 
one  way  street  travelling  in  your  direction 
only.  A  good  part  of  that  mystical  process 
we  call  GROWING  UP  involves  realizing 
that  life  is  at  least  a  two  way  street. 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  if  you  are 
opposed  to  ANY^decision  that  two  people 
make  which  concerns  THEM  ONLY,  then 
you  are  morally  obligated  to  "live  and  let 
live".  That's  just  a  tactful  way  of  saying 
mind  your  own  business.  I  live  by  this  rule 
wherever  it  applies.  I  think  that  any  person 
possessing  the  bare  minimum  of  moral  stan- 
dards would  do  the  same. 

Sincerely, 

C.  Hampel 
Sci.  I 

Men  portrayed  as 
sex  objects 

Editor: 

Let's  talk  sexist  advertising.  Let's  talk 
page  6  of  the  Chariatan  (Nov.  27).  What 
kind  of  beef-cake  do  you  intend  to  portray 
men  as?  We're  not  just  all  body,  we  do  have 
the  capacity  to  think  (well,  spme  of  us 
anyway ).  Why  not  try  and  suggest  that  your 
advertisers  try  and  portray  us  as  people, 
and  not  just  sex  objects  (read  sex-gods 
according  to  male  ego).  Needless  to  say  I'll 
never  go  to  the  Zipper  Club  and  I  encourage 
all  self-respecting  males  to  avoid  it  as  well. 
By  the  way,  what  does  the  towel  symbolize? 

Sincerely, 

D.H.  Dwyer 
Biology  IV 


GPAC  explains  the 
facts 

Editor: 

On  behalf  of  the  gay  community  at 
Carieton,  the  members  of  Gay  People  at 
Carieton  accept  the  CSES  Executive's  apol- 
ogy for  the  homophobic  content  of  certain 
issues  of  The  Orifice. 

We  recognize  that  The  Orifice  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  serious  expression  of  the 
attitudes  of  the  majority  of  Engineering 
students  at  Carieton.  That  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
paper  are  ugly,  demeaning,  and  threatening. 

The  fear  many  gay  people  have  of  har- 
assment and  persecution  is  valid,  as  the 
reaction  to  Ontario's  Bill  7  indicates.  The 
sort  of  unthinking,  frightening  prejudice 
displayed  by  many  participants  in  that  de- 
bate is  still  too  prevalent  in  certain  seg- 
ments of  our  society  for  us  to  feel  comfortable 
with  even  satirical  expressions  of  such  atti- 
tudes. If  that  makes  us  appear  hypersensi- 
tive, so  be  it.  We  are  verbally  abused, 
physically  assaulted,  even  murdered.  Our 
fears  are  very  real. 

We  hope  that  in  the  future  the  creators  of 
The  Orifice  will  show  more  sensitivity  to 
the  feelings  of  others. 

The  Executive 
Gay  People  at  Carieton 

AIDS  apology 
accepted 

Editor: 

On  behalf  of  the  gay  community  at 
Carieton,  the  members  of  Gay  People  at 
Carieton  accept  First  Russell's  apology  for 
the  "Queen(rys  has  AIDS"  incident. 

We  hope  that  you  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  the  reaction  taht  the  sale  of  these 
buttons  generated.  Bringing  down  Queen's 
by  implying  that  students  there  are  gay  m 
turn  implies  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  being  gay  Naturally  we  fmd  this 
attitude  offensive  and  threatening. 

Even  more  appalling  is  the  implication 
that  people  with  AIDS  are  acceptable  tar- 
gets for  condemnation  and  abuse.  This  is 
not  only  absurd,  it  is  an  extremely  cruel 
way  to  treat  people  who  have  more  than 
enough  suffering  to  cope  with  already 

We  trust  that  in  the  future  the  members 
of  First  Russell  and  the  rest  of  Carleton's 


residence  community  will  act  with  more 
foresight  and  compassion. 

The  Executive 
Gay  People  at  Carieton 

Fed  up  of  Panda 
bullshit 

Editor: 

As  a  student  whose  been  in  the  real 
worid  my  opinion  of  students  is  this:  Students 
are  arrogant,  spoiled  brats  that  whine  and 
complain  when  things  are  not  handed  to 
them  on  a  platter.  This  statement  is  a 
generalization  and  is  my  own  opinion. 

"Mr.  McCarthy  your  letter  seems  to 
reflect  a  typically  ignoant  and  biased  opin- 
ion of  university  students,  an  opinion  based 
on  your  own  limited  observations  of  a  single 
annual  event— namely  the  Panda  game" 
(D.Herrington,  P.Murphy) 

Wake  up  Carieton,  especially  the  two 
above  mentioned  people.  Every  year  the 
people  have  to  put  up  with  the  bullshit  of 
Panda.  Did  it  bruise  your  egos  that  some- 
one pointed  out  your  faults? 

It  is  unfortunate  students  in  year  1  and  2 
have  no  experience  in  the  real  world,  it's 
graduate  from  high  school  and  then  attend 
university.  For  those  of  you  that  followed 
this  route:  The  REAL  WORLD  is  beyond 
the  walls  of  this  institution.  I  hate  to  be  the 
one  that  has  to  break  this  to  you. 

Comments  directed  at  McCarthy  to  "grow 
up"  and  "you  should  examine  all  the  facts 
before  you  arrive  at  your  erroneous  conclu- 
sion" and  "he  should  be  ashamed.  "  are 
ludicrous.  He  has  seen  several  people  who, 
year  after  year,  have  ruined  the  image  of 
students  at  Carieton  by  their  immature, 
childish  antics  during  Panda.  His  reaction 
to  this  bullshit  doesn't  surprise  me.  I'd  be 
sick  of  it  too  if  I  had  to  see  the  same 
repulsive  seens  year  after  year,  just  as  I  am 
sick  of  Bruce  Haydon  versus  the  Women's 
Center.  All  it  takes  is  a  few  incidents  to 
leave  a  bad  taste  in  one's  mouth. 

Personally  I  agreed  with  the  aims  of  Mr. 
McCarthy's  letter  against  the  students  here 
at  Carieton.  I  feel  it  was  vindictive  against 
the  assholes  he  sees  year  after  year,  not 
against  the  entire  student  body.  He  has  a 
logical  complaint  and  I  was  not  insulted  by 
his  letter. 

There  are  knobs  among  us  that  will 
continue  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  Carieton 
students  and  its  our  responsibility  to  keep 
them  in  check.  Wake  up  to  the  real  worid 


people,  outside  the  walls  of  this  institution, 
and  stop  whining,  bitching  and  complaining 
about  trivial  matters.  Try  to  understand  the 
other  side  of  the  situation,  if  you  can.  You 
have  to  do  that  in  the  real  world  to  form  your 
own  opinion,  and  not  take  everything  as  the 
gospel.  You're  confronted  by  more  than 
assaults  on  your  egos.  If  you  let  trivial 
mattrs  and  assaults  on  your  ego  get  to  you, 
to  put  it  bluntly,  you're  fucked. 

Unfortunately  you  have  to  experience 
the  real  world  to  understand  it. 

Lou  Matura 

Campbell  misses 
the  Mets 

Editor: 

Re:  Campbell's  Book  of  Lists. 

After  reading  Grant  Campbell's  list  of 
his  30  favourite  sports  teams,  I  had  to 
wonder  why  he  forgot/neglected  to  include 
this  year' s  world  champions.  The  New  York 
Mets?! 

I  realize  the  list  was  one  of  personal 
favourites,  but  who  couldn't  love  a  team 
with  the  following  attributes: 

1)  Davey  Johnson.  One  of  the  major 
leagues  best  managers. 

2)  Darryl  Strawberry.  (My  personal  fa- 
vourite). The  injured  hand  was  a  bit  of  a 
problem  but  he'll  be  fine  next  year. 

3)  Mookie  Wilson.  How  can  you  not  love 
his  name  and  the  way  the  New  York  fans 
yell  "Mooooooo-kie"  when  he  comes  up  to 
bat? 

4)  Gary  Carter  A  bit  irritating  at  times 
but  he's  one  heck  of  a  good  player. 

5)  Lenny  Dykstra.  The  kid's  great  even 
if  he  does  cork  his  bats. 

6)  Dwight  Gooden.  Some  kind'a  arm! 

7)  Ron  Darling.  The  darling  of  the  mound! 

8)  Bob  Ojeda.  Another  pitching  ace! 

9)  Jesse  Orosco.  Need  I  continue  to  list 
off  the  esteemed  bull  pen?!! 

10)  Raphael  Santana.  Boy,  can  he  chew 
gum! 

Well,  thafs  just  10  reasons  why  the 
Mets  should  have  been  listed.  If  that's  not 
enough  (and  goodness  knows,  it  should 
be!),  here  is  just  one  more  reason: 

1 1 )  The  New  York  fans.  You  have  to  love 
those  crazy  New  Yorkers  that  pack  the 
stands  and  can  be  heard,  come  good  or  bad, 
"How  'bout  those  Mets?!" 

A  devoted  fan, 

H.  McClure 
Psych  UI 

Trent  chairman 
outraged 

Editor: 

I  have  just  read,  with  some  outrage,  Ms. 
Trudy  Deacon's  article,  "Sessional  lectur- 
ers get  raw  deal".  The  information  1  gave 
her  over  the  phone  has  been  unbelievably 
mangled.  If  she  takes  reporting  seriously  as 
a  career,  she  is  in  need  of  vocational  guid- 
ance. She  should  get  her  god  damned  facts 
straight  for  starters. 

I  did  indeed  say  that  a  bargaining  unit 
for  sessionals  is  essential  but  I  did  not  say 
that  CUEW  "grew  up  at  Trent"  because  it 
"used  to  be  a  virtual  slave  market  here 
before".  If  Ms.  Deacon  checks  her  notes  (or 
did  she  bother  taking  notes  on  our  phone 
conversation?)  she  will  see  that  I  said  Trent 
has  a  record  of  treating  its  sessional  and 
part-time  faculty  very  well  compared  to 
many  universities.  I  gave  as  an  example 
Trent's  resistance  to  whittling  twelve-month 
sessional  appointments  down  to  eight-month 
appointments  (a  practice  that  has  been  widely 
used  by  Canadian  universities). 

It  is  extremely  upsetting  to  be  so 
misrepresented  in  an  article  dealing  with 
such  an  important  issue.  You  have  given 
your  readers  a  completely  false  impression 
of  my  Department's  and  Trent  University's 
record  of  treating  sessional  and  part-time 
faculty.  Please  arrange  to  have  this  letter 
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by  Laura  Byrne 

7:00  a.m.  Am  I  out  of  my  mind? 
I  don't  have  to  be  at  school  until  9:30. 
I  don't  have  a  massively  important  essay 
to  type. 

And  I  don't  have  to  be  awake  to  make  a 
long-distance  phone  call  before  the  rates  go 
up. 

So  why  is  my  alarm  blaring  as  I  stare  out 
my  window  at  the  drizzling  rain? 

Oh,  I  remember.  Today  is  the  day  I'm 
going  to  start  using  that  great  "free"  mem- 
bership in  the  Athletic  Centre  that  I  got 
when  I  paid  my  tuition.  Why  wait  until  I 
graduate  (and  have  to  pay  hefty  fees  to 
some  flashy  downtown  fitness  club)  to  be- 
come a  goddess  of  physical  fitness? 

Why,  indeed?  It's  raining,  for  crying  out 
loud. 

C'mon  kid.  Let's  be  keen,  let's  be  fit, 
let's  be  active. 

7:30  a.m.  I'm  trudging  through  the  driz- 
zle on  an  empty  stomach  with  a  backpack 
that  weighs  about  300  pounds  (bathing  suit, 
towel,  shampoo,  books,  etc.  etc.).  I'm  feel- 
ing very  saintly  about  the  whole  experience. 

7:55  a.m.  I  arrive  at  the  Athletic  Centre 


and  trade  my  student  card  for  a  towel  and  a 
wristband.  What  if  I  pass  out  due  to  unac- 
customed exertion  and  have  to  be  taken  to 
hospital?  I'll  probably  never  get  my  student 
card  back.  Pondering  this  horrifying  con- 
cept, 1  promptly  go  the  wrong  way. 
Nonchalanfly,  I  turn  around  and  head  upstairs. 

In  the  changeroom  I  purposely  place  all 
my  worldly  possessions  in  a  locker  near  the 
"No  one  under  16  years  allowed  past  this 
point"  sign.  Past  experience  has  taught  me 
that  few  things  are  as  humiliating  as  prowling 
the  change  room  looking  for  one's  clothing 
clad  only  in  an  Athletic  Centre  towel. 

8:05  a.m.  I  head  for  the  deep  end,  which 
I  find  full  of  competitive  swimmers.  Redirected 
by  a  friendly  coach,  I  retreat  to  the  shallow 
end. 

The  water's  not  too  cold.  I  launch  into  an 
energetic  front  crawl.  Alex  Baumann,  eat 
your  heart  out.  I  immediately  collide  with 
the  feet  of  the  portly  gentleman  ahead  of 
me. 

After  six  half-lengths,  I  manage  to  time 
myself  so  that  I'm  neither  tailgating  nor 
holding  up  traffic. 

After  12,1  start  wondering  how  long  I'm 
going  to  keep  up  this  foolish  exercise.  Gasp- 
ing, I  swallow  a  mouthful  of  tasty  Carleton 
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pool  water.  1  decide  on  twenty  half-lengths. 

After  15. 1  decide  I'll  never  be  able  to  do 
five  more.  My  sidestroke  degenerates  to  a 
dog  paddle. 

Oh,  c'mon.  If  Rick  Hansen  can  go  around 
the  world  in  a  wheelchair,  you  can  certainly 
do  twenty  half-lengths  of  the  bloody  Carle- 
ton  pool. 

Three  more.  Two  more.  Done.  What  a 
star. 

8:30  a.m.  Attired  in  a  t-shirt  and  shorts,  I 
venture  out  of  the  locker  room  to  brave  the 
room  across  the  hall.  The  Fitness  Centre. 
Just  the  place  for  an  aspiring  fitness  god- 
dess like  myself. 

The  only  noise  in  the  room  is  the  clanking 
of  weights.  Doesn't  anyone  here  groan  and 
wheeze  when  they  exercise?  I  put  a  mental 
muzzle  on  myself. 

Then  I  discover  the  horror  of  horrors. 
One  entire  wall  of  this  room  is  covered  with 
mirrors!  Egad.  I  find  an  exercise  mat  in  the 
furthest  comer  of  the  room  and  try  to  re- 
member some  of  the  stretches  I  learned  in 
that  grade  nine  phys.  ed.  class  I  almost 
failed. 

Stretch.  Of  course  no  one's  watching 
you  make  a  fool  of  yourself.  Stretch.  Ouch. 
Now  the  sit-ups.  Those  you  can  do. 


by  Mike  Kaulbars 

It's  bottom  line  time  again,  and  as  al- 
ways the  issue  is  $$$$.  I  have  been  told  we 
simply  cannot  afford  to  run  our  society  in  an 
ecologically  sensible  manner:  society  sim- 
ply doesn't  have  the  money.  To  even  try 
would  border  on  the  criminal  as  it  would 
mean  removing  funds  from  social  programs 
and  the  poor  would  suffer.  Destroying  the 
environment  saves  money  and  helps  the 
poor. 

Fair  enough,  if  it's  true!  In  an  earlier 
column  I  suggested  that  the  ecological  costs 
of  what  we  manufacture  should  be  paid  by 
the  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  the 
product  in  question:  not  by  public  funds. 
Thus  the  poor  would  pay  for  what  they 
consume,  not  for  everything  society  pro- 
duces. It  follows  that  those  who  consume  a 
lot  would  pay  a  lot,  and  those  who  consume 
little  would  pay  little.  Correct  me  if  I'm 
wrong,  but  I  always  thought  it  was  the  poor 
who  didn't  have  very  much,  and  the  rich 
who  had  a  lot. 


The  other  assumption  in  the  "costs  too 
much"  argument  is  that  it  is  cheaper  for 
everybody  if  we  continue  to  do  things  the 
way  we  currently  do.  Let's  look  at  one 
highly  publicized,  but  far  from  isolated 
example— Love  Canal.  The  on-site  destruc- 
tion of  the  hazardous  chemicals  buried  at 
Love  Canal  would  have  cost  the  Hooker 
chemical  company  $10,400,000.  Keep  that 
number  in  mind;  it  is  the  amount  we  couln't 
afford,  the  money  we  didn't  have.  Instead 
the  chemicals  were  buried  in  the  ground, 
and  they  leaked,  just  as  every  toxic  waste 
dump  eventually  will.  So  what  happened 
then? 

The  United  States  state  department  and 
federal  governments  provided  compensa- 
tion to  the  residents  of  Love  Canal  as  fol- 
lows: $23,140,000  for  homeowners  (average 
$33,000  per  home);  $3,300,000  for  all  com- 
mercial property,  relocation  costs,  tempo- 
rary housing  for  evacuated  families,  etc.; 
$5,000,000  for  a  health  study.  Note  that  the 
compensation  paid  did  not  amount  to  the 
true  value  of  what  was  lost. 


As  far  as  I  know  the  health  study  has  not 
finished.  As  of  1982  the  only  known  effect 
of  the  toxins  involved  were  either  muta- 
genic and/or  affect  the  hormone/  nervous 
system.  As  such  it  would  not  be  surprising 
to  see  increased  rates  of  skin  and  stomach 
cancers,  leukemia  and  other  blood  diseases, 
birth  deformities,  sterility,  specialized  nerv- 
ous disorders  and  behavioral  abnormalities 
among  the  former  residents  of  the  Love 
Canal.  So  let's  add  future  medical  expenses 
to  the  balance  sheet. 

Are  we  ready  to  add  things  up?  Nope! 
The  chemicals  leaked  further,  requiring 
another  round  of  evacuations,  compensa- 
tions and  attempts  to  contain  the  wastes. 
So,  the  Hooker  chemical  company  saved 
10.4  million  dollars.  It  has  cost  society  66 
million  dollars,  plus  whatever  value  you 
care  to  place  on  the  anguish  of  the  residents 
of  the  Love  Canal.  You  want  the  punch  line? 
Love  Canal  is  still  polluted  and  the  chemi- 
cals could  leak  further  into  other  homes.  To 
clean  Love  Canal  up  properiy  would  cost 
over  100  million  dollars  more. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going  to  go 
broke  if  we  continue  to  save  money  at  this 
rate.  The  poor  certainly  can't  afford  it,  and 
are  getting  royally  screwed.  The  only  ones 
who  saved  were  the  shareholders  of  the 
Hooker  chemical  company.  But  hey,  what 
do  I  know  about  economics,  I'm  just  a  dumb 
biologist. 

All  numbers  have  been  rounded,  are 
given  in  1986  U.S.  dollars.  When  this  hap- 
pens in  Canada,  it  will  cost  over  $92  million 
Canadian  per  $14.5  million  saved.  Canada's 
poor  can  hardly  wait.  □ 


Now  more  stretches.  Oh  oh,  someone's 
coming  towards  me.  She  looks  like  she 
works  here.  She's  going  to  tell  me  that  this 
room  is  only  for  people  who  know  what 
they're  doing,  so  would  I  please  leave. 

She's  walking  right  by.  I  don't  think  she 
even  works  here.  No  one  ever  warned  me 
that  severe  paranoia  is  a  side  effect  of 
exercising. 

Finally  I'm  done.  A  quick  shower  and 
change  and  I'm  ready  to  crawl  back  to  the 
academic  side  of  campus. 

I  run  into  a  friend  who's  Just  arriving  on 
campus  for  the  day.  I  just  happen  to  mention 
that  I've  been  here  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
swimming  lengths  and  doing  exercises. 

"Really?"  she  asks  admiringly.  "You  jock, 
you!" 

I  puff  up  with  pride.  Me?  A  jock? 
Well,  I  guess  it's  all  just  a  matter  of 
perspective.  □ 


Continued  from  previous  page 

printed  (unedited)  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
Charlatan  to  set  the  record  straight. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Om  S.  Mitchell 
Chairman,  English  Dept. 
Trent  University 
Editor's  note:  The  Charlatan  stands  by 
its  original  story  and  believes  that  in  no  way 
was  S.  Mitchell  misrepresented. 

Sessional  story 
distorted 

Editor: 

I  am  writing  to  protest  most  vehemently, 
statements  attributed  to  me  in  an  article  by 
Trudy  Deacon  entitled  "Sessional  lecturers 
get  raw  deal"  in  your  November  20,  1986 
edition. 

I  did  not  say  that  part-time  faculty  are 
provided  with  anything  they  need  to  teach  a 
course;  nor.  more  importantly,  did  I  say  that 
"Part-time  staff  receive  the  same  benefits 
as  full  time  professors".  Both  statements 
are  patently  false  and  represent  a  complete 
distortion  of  the  content  of  my  conversation 
with  your  reporter.  Our  conversation  dealt 
with  rates  of  remuneration  for  part-time 
faculty. 

As  further  evidence  of  your  reporter's 
inability  to  report  accurately.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  I  am  not  Dean  of  Arts,  but  the 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Arts  and  Science. 

This  whole  episode  was  extremely  an- 
noying and  embarrassing  to  me  and  to  the 
University. 

I  trust  that  this  letter  will  be  printed 
verbatim  in  your  next  issue. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Margaret  Sanders 
Assistant  to  the  Dean 
of  Arts  and  Science 
Trent  University 
Editor's  note:  The  Charlatan  apolo- 
gizes for  inaccurately  describing  Ms.  Sanders 
title. 


Space  problem 
relieved  temporarily 

Editor: 

Did  anyone  at  Carleton  notice  what  was 
great  during  the  last  exam  period?  Sure, 
exams  and  course  work  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  but  we  had  the  opportunity  to  find  a 
relaxing  seat  on  campus.  All  term  the  furni- 
ture of  Baxter  Lounge  has  been  crammed 
into  the  hallways  of  the  Unicentre.  Not  only 
a  fire  hazard  but  I  don't  know  of  too  many 
students  that  enjoy  sitting  in  hallways.  For 
the  exam  period  the  lounge  was  set  up  and 
used  to  relax,  seemingly  in  accordance  with 
its  designed  purpose.  Maybe  1987  will  be 
different  and  we  won't  be  forced  to  take  a 
backseat  to  the  sellers  and  hackers  of  propa- 
ganda. Rooster's  was  swell.  You  could  just 
stroll  in,  grab  a  coffee  and  choose  a  seat. 
The  library  wasn't  as  pleasant.  The  usual 
shortage  of  space  meant  dragging  oneself 
up  and  down  floors  in  the  search  of  study 
space.  Most  lounge  areas  on  campus  re- 
ported available  seating.  Carleton  does  need 
to  address  the  problem  if  higher  enroll- 
ments are  expected.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  for, 
a  spot  to  put  the  feet  up  and  relax  after 
hours  of  lecture  and  study  or  should  we  just 
look  forward  to  exams  In  April. 

P.S.  Sam,  thanks  for  the  inspiration. 

Geny  Davidson 
Arts  I 

U.S.  infiltration  of 
The  Charlatan 

Editor: 

I  have  recently  become  very  concerned 
about  the  Americanisms  that  have  been 
finding  their  way  onto  your  pages.  In  spite 
of  Brian  Muironey's  best  efforts.  Canada  is 
still  independent  from  the  United  States. 


So  come  on,  let's  throw  out  color  and 
bring  back  colour,  defend  Canada's  honour, 
and  reject  the  so-called  American  civiliza- 
tion in  favour  of  a  civilization  of  our  own. 
Perhaps  'programme'  does  take  up  more 
space  than  'program'  but  isn't  a  little  lost 
space  a  small  price  to  pay  for  being  Canadian? 

Paul  Monlezm 
Arts  IV 

Carleton  loses 
its  integrity 

Editor: 

I  support  the  right  of  the  communists 
and  others  at  Carleton  University  to  cam- 
paign to  overthrow  the  government  of  South 
Africa. 

I  am  not  certain  that  the  noisy  mob  of 
fringe  academics  and  easily-led  students 
really  advocates  social  change  by  burning 
humans  alive,  but  youthful  excess  and 
unthinkingly  joining  fashionable  causes  is 
often  part  of  conventional  undergraduate 
experience. 

Far  more  serious  is  that  those  responsi- 
ble for  a  University  would  actually  condone 
suppression  of  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
banning  of  unpopular  speakers. 

Have  standards  of  integrity  fallen  that 
badly? 

One  expects  little  from  junior  faculty  or 
the  unlettered,  but  does  it  now  mean  noth 
ing  to  be  a  Dean  or  Chancellor  of  a  University? 

Richard  Hofer 
Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  typed  and 
double-spaced  and  should  not  exceed  300 
words.  The  Ciiarlaian  publishes  only  sign 
ed  correspondence,  though  in  certain 
cases  the  writer  may  be  granted  anonymi 
ty.  Writers  are  asked  to  provide  their  ad- 
dress and  telephone  number  as  a  check  of 
authenticity.  These  details  will  not  be 
published.  The  Charlatan  does  not  edit  for 
spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  or  style. 
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STUDY  SKILLS  WORKSHOPS 

offered  by  The  School  of  Continuing  Education 


Note-Taking 
and 

Examinations 


Listening  effectively,  reading  a  textbook, 
textbook  notes,  underlining  techniques. 


Exam  preparation,  exam  taking  considerations, 
organized  methods  of  writing  examinations, 
types  of  exams. 
(Saturday,  January  31.  9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m.) 

Essay  Writing  Analysing  the  essay  assignment,  choosing  and 

researching  the  topic,  organizing  research, 
developing  an  outline,  writing  a  draft. 

(Saturday,  January  31,  1:30  p.m.  -  4:30  p.m.) 

Time  Management        How  to  confrol  and  schedule  your  time, 

increase  productivity,  establish  priorities,  reduce 
fatique  and  listlessness. 

(Saturday,  January  24,  9:30  a.m.  •  12:30  p.m.) 


Library  Researcli 
Slcllls 


'Hands-on'  experience  in  searching 
CUBE,  the  public  on-line  catalogue,  followed 
by  instruction  in  the  use  of  periodicals  and 
abstracts. 

(Saturday,  January  24,  9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m.) 

Course  Fee:  $30.00  for  all  four  sessions. 

$15.00  for  any  two  sessions. 


Registration  at  the  School  of  Continuing  Education,  Rm.  302  Admin.  BIdg. 
564-6660.  Office  Hours:  (Day)  Mon.to  Fri.  9:00  am  ■  5:00  pm 

(Evening)  Mon.  to  Thurs.  6:30  ■  8:30  pm 


RRRA  Presents 
THE 


SPECIAL  GUEST:  SECRET  LIVES 

Fenn  Lounge     Residence  Commons 
Saturday  January  17 

Doors:  8:30  pm      Showtime:  10  pm 
$400  (CUID)  LLBO 

Tickets  at  Abstentions  in  Commons  Building 
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Soothing  those  dreaded  cold  symptoms 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  "COMMON"  COLD 


by  Carleton's  Health  Services 

Ahhchoo!  Sniff,  sniff— Oh  no,  not  an- 
other cold! 

Every  year,  especialiy  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  millions  of  Canadians  are  hit  with 
the  dreaded  common  cold,  and  the  dilemma 
of  what  to  do  about  it  persists  in  spite  of 
medical  progress.  Most  colds  are  caused  by 
one  or  more  of  a  number  of  viruses  which 
attack  the  body's  respiration  system.  Anti- 
biotics, while  effective  against  bacterial 
infections,  do  little  to  combat  respiratory 
viruses. 

Can  a  cold  be  prevented?  Not  really, 
since  viruses  are  so  readily  spread  amongst 
people  clustered  indoors  in  winter  weather. 
However,  a  diet  rich  in  fruit,  vegetables, 
protein,  and  a  lifestyle  which  includes  regu- 
lar exercise  and  adequate  sleep  will  have 
you  feeling  healthy  even  if  you  are  tempo- 


rarily bothered  by  cold  symptoms.  Smokers 
seem  to  be  more  susceptible  to  cold  viruses 
and  fi-equently  suffer  the  symptoms  for 
longer  periods.  Appropriate  warm  clothing 
lessens  the  chance  of  chilling,  greatly  re- 
duces the  risk  of  frostbite  and  makes  out- 
door activity  in  tlie  winter  much  more  pleasant. 

Is  there  a  cure?  Unfortunately  not,  how- 
ever, there  are  several  things  which  you  can 
do  for  yourself  which  lessen  the  misery. 
Here  is  a  list  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  an 
ordinary  cold  and  ways  of  handling  it,  as 
well  as  a  list  of  more  serious  symptoms  for 
which  you  should  call  your  doctor. 

SYMPTOMS 

•stuffy  or  runny  nose  with  clear  or  off-white 

discharge 

•watery  eyes 

•muscle  or  joint  aches  with  or  without  low 
grade  fever  (lOO'F) 
•full  feeling  in  the  ears 


•sore  or  scratchy  throat  with  pain  on 
swallowing 

•mildly  tender  neck  glands 

•cough,  either  dry  or  productive  of  clear  of 

white-ish  sputum 

NOTE:  It  is  not  unusual  for  these  symptoms 
to  last  a  couple  of  days  or  even  a  week  or 
more. 

TREATMENT 


•mild  analgesics  (eg.  Tylenol)  for  pain  or 
fever 

•fluids  (8  glasses/day) 
•humidification 

•cold  medications  are  for  symptomatic  re- 
lief only  and  may  produce  side  effects, 
especially  drowsiness.  Consider  carefully 
and  perhaps  only  use  at  night,  and  use  pure 
decongestant  (non-sedating)  during  the  day. 
•salt  water  gargles 


MORE  SERIOUS  SYMPTOMS 

•painful  sinuses  with  thick  yellow  or  green 
ish  discharge 

•eyes  irritated  and  red,  yellowish  discharge 
•severe  local  pain.  High  fever 
•earache 

•white  patches  on  throat  or  tonsils 
•moderately  swollen,  tender  neck  glands 
•cough  producing  yellowish,  greenish  spu- 
tum, chest  pain,  wheezing,  shortness  of 
breath 

TREATMENT 

•SEE  YOUR  DOCTOR! 

If  you  feel  you  have  i)  done  everything 
possible  and  your  cold  persists  beyond  10 
days,  ii)  any  of  the  more  serious  complaints 
mentioned,  or  iii)  a  history  of  asthma,  bron- 
chitis, sinusitis,  or  rheumatic  heart  disease, 
see  your  doctor.  □ 


Ik>m  fuzzy  thinking 
comes  one  peachy  idea. 


We  at  Hiram  Walker  are  very 
happy  to  bring  you  our  brand 
new  Peacli  Sctinapps. 

It's  a  clever  combination  of  the 
great  taste  of  Schnapps  with  the 
luscious  flavour  of  peaches. 

It's  great  straight  or  all  mixed  up. 
For  instance.you  can  easily  maJte 
a  cold  Fuzzy  Navel. 

Just  pour  2  ounces  of  Hiram 
Walker  Peach  Schnapps  over  ice  and 
add  orange  juice  to  taste. 

Or  how  about  the  chilling 
experience  of  a  Peaches  and  Cream, 
That's      ounces  of  Hiram 
Walker  Peach  Schnapps  over  ice 
and  top  it  with  milk  or  light  cream. 
Anyway  you  like  it,  our  new 
Peach  Schnapps  has  a  cool, 
crisp,  peachy  taste. 

And  ideas  like  these  don't 
just  grow  on  trees. 
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NewHiiamW^r 
Peach  Sclmapps. 

Taste  the  Difference. 


ESSAYS  RESUMES  ESSAYS 


COMPUTER  TIME 
FREE  SOFTWARE 
LASER  PRINTING 
FREE  ASSISTANCE 

Student  Micro  Centre 
103  Mann  Ave  (at  Chapel) 
563-2660 

ESSAYS  RESUMES  ESSAYS 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Ft.  Lauderdale  Spring  Break.  Discount 
room  rates  at  Holiday  Inn  oceanside.  Home  of 
Tlie  Button  and  CW  Dandies  bars.  Guaranteed 
best  location  on  tile  ILauderdale  strip.  Contact 
Travel  Today  2  to  9  a(  |313|  761-8315. 


CU  THERE:  Forget  varsity  bowling  pals  and 
join  me,  Mr.  Kingpin,  poolside  for  tile  Ottawa 
W/Sherbrooke/Carleton  swimming  tri-meet 
Friday,  January  23rd  2:00-4:30.  Will  Wilma 
shave  down??  Can  Gus  last??  Will  those  tons 
wash  off??  Oh  boy,  who  can  say, ..varsity  darts 
to  follow  the  meet  at  Rooster's. 


Mac  upgrades  128K-512  K.  5275,  Computer 
and  peripheral  repairs.  Assorted  software 
packages  and  computer  supplies  at  reasonable 
prices.  Call  Lasertech  Communications, 
233-9542, 


Students  interested  in  forming  a  "Border 
Crossing  Party  Club"  please  phone  Anthony 
Doyle  at  733-4081. 


Do  you  like  the  feeling  of  cold  wind  screaming 
along  your  bare  scalp  and  freezing  your  brain? 
rhcn  maybe  you  should  become  more 
involved    in    CUSA.    Info:  564-4880. 

Fight  the  neo-zionist  communist  socialist 
lemmist  pan-African  cryptodictatorial  con- 
spiracy. Info:  957  5657;  ask  for  Erik 


by  Derek  Raymaker 

'There  has  never  been  a  better  time  to  be  a 
Young  Liberal.  There  has  never  been  a 
better  time  to  be  involved.  The  Youth  have 
changed  our  party,  and  now  you  can 
change  our  country!' 

John  Turner  in  a  speech  to  the  Young 
Liberals  of  Canada  convention,  November 
27,  1986. 

T  acques  Hebert  was  flabbergasted.  In  a 
I  convention  hall  of  the  Chateau 
I  Laurier,  the  Liberal  party  had  just 
miished  a  workshop  on  youth  isues. 
And  the  Liberal  senator  had  just  seen  the 
party  which  he  had  served  for  20  years 
turn  its  back  on  him.  It  was  the  Young 
Liberals  who  had  dealt  Hebert  the  most 
insulting  blow  by  completely  ignoring  the 
Senate  committee  "Report  on  Youth." 
for  which  Hebert  starved  himself  for  21 
days  last  March. 

The  young  people  of  this  party  should 
be  of  a  higher  calibre  so  they  could 
change  things  with  more  efficiency,"  said 
Hebert.  "Instead,  they  are  working  for 
or  against  Mr.  Turner's  leadership  or  drink- 
ing beer  until  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning." 

What  was  Hebert  so  upset  about? 


dollar  "Turner"  scarf  and  at  least  a  half 
dozen  buttons  and  stickers— but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  forgotten  why  he  has 
paid  $595  to  be  here. 

"I  think  the  youth  have  made  their 
presence  known  here  quite  well,  not 
only  on  the  leadership  issue,  but  also  in 
the  policy  process,"  says  McGee.  But 
just  outside  the  entrance  to  the  ballroom, 
a  group  of  anti-Turner  delegates  has 
started  to  hand  out  "Review/ Revision  '86' 
buttons.  Soon  after,  a  group  of  pro- Turner 
YLCs  surrounds  the  revisionists  and  be- 
gins to  chant  pro-Turner  slogans. 

The  revisionists  soon  start  to  chanting 
back  pro-review  slogans,  and  within  a 
few  minutes,  the  gathering  has  deterio- 
rated into  the  incoherent  screaming  of  a 
human  sacrifice.  Only  a  handful  of  the 
participants  had  been  at  the  workshop 
which  just  ended. 


d: 


LCs  don't  hide  their  favoritism.  The 
day  before  the  youth  workshop, 
they  held  their  annual  convention 
3  in  the  flourescent  surroundings  of  the 
^  Confederation  Ballroom  at  the  Westin  ho- 
^  tel.  There  were  three  items  on  the 
I  agenda:  elect  a  new  executive  for  the  nex 
5  year;  debate  policy  and  constitutional 


Voting  Liberals  in  training: 

It's  the  image,  not  the  issues 


Liberals  from  across  the  country  had 
gathered  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Chateau 
Laurier  to  discuss  party  policy  concerning 
youth  that  Friday  An  unknown  senior 
party  delegate  from  Toronto  had  said  at  the 
outset  of  the  debate,  the  Liberal  party 
should  pride  itself  on  what  it  had  already 
done  for  the  youth  of  Canada,  and 
should  continue  to  strive  for  a  greater 
committment  to  the  younger  generation. 

But  though  the  ballroom  was  filled  with 
prominent  Liberals,  only  a  handful  of 
youth  delegates  bothered  to  take  part  in  the 
lacklustre  debate  over  the  nine  youth 
policy  resolutions.  By  the  end  of  the 
workshop,  delegates  had  broken  into 
several  independent  conversations,  making 
it  difficult  for  an  outside  observer  to  hear 
the  debate. 

In  the  end,  those  present  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  Liberal  Party 
to  fund  a  young  entrepreneur  program  and 
to  hold  a  national  conference  concerning 
the  crisis  in  post-secondary  education  to  be 
sent  to  the  national  party  plenary 


Delegates  put  all 
their  energy  into 
creating  a  national 
media  spectacle. 


scheduled  for  the  next  day  These 
recommendations  were  contained  in 
Hebert's  senate  report,  but  the  senator 
maintained  there  were  25  other  impor- 
tant recommendations  contained  in  the 
senate  committee's  presentation  which 
were  completely  ignored. 

"Obviously  the  people  that  voted  at 
this  workshop  were  not  aware  of  the 
senate  committee  on  youth.  The  delegates 
had  no  idea  of  what  the  report  was 
about.  I  feel  bad.  It  is  by  far  the  best 
report  on  youth  to  date,"  explained 
Hebert. 

As  the  delegates  begin  to  file  out  of 
the  Ballroom,  another  Senator,  Loma 
Marsden,  beamed  with  pride  as  she  of- 


fered her  opinion  on  the  policy  workshop 
on  youth.  Marsden,  who  had  chaired  the 
party's  Steering  Committee  on  Policy  ^ 
for  several  years,  did  not  share  Hebert's 
opinion  about  the  level  of  debate. 

"I  thought  there  were  very  good  reso- 
lutions at  this  workshop  and  I  think  an 
adequate  election  platform  can  be  formed 
with  what  has  been  brought  forward  so 
far "  said  Marsden.  .  . 

But  Marsden  and  the  the  vast  majonty 
of  delegates  who  had  gathered  in  Ottawa 
this  weekend  had  not  immersed  themselves 
in  forging  party  policy  for  the  next 
general  election.  . 

Instead,  they  put  all  their  energy  mto 
creating  a  national  media  spectacle,  a 
spectacle  which  would  see  grown-up  men, 
women  and  respected  politicians  call 
each  other  whores  and  bastards  on  na- 
tional television.  A  spectacle  which  would 
decide  who  had  a  future  in  the  Liberal 


party  and  who  was  finished.  A  specta- 
cle that  would  pit  two  camps  of  thugs 
against  each  other— one  loyal  to  party 
leader  John  Turner,  the  other  campaignini 
to  oust  him. 

In  the  middle  of  this  spectacle  were 
the  Young  Liberals  of  Canada  (YLCs). 
Even  though  the  YLCs  were  not  much  in 
evidence  at  the  policy  workshop  on 
youth  there  were  still  some  noble  policy 
warriors  who  did  their  best  to  ignore 
the  spectacle  unfolding  around  them. 

Michael  McGee  is  paying  close  at- 
tention to  every  remark  made 
by  the  largely  unknown  panel 
moderating  the  youth  policy  workshop. 
McGee  is  president  of  the  University  of 
Ottawa  young  Liberals  and  a  delegate 
to  the  convention. 

He  sports  all  of  the  mandatory  conven- 
tion paraphernalia,  such  as  the  five 


reform  resolutions  from  other  Young  Lib- 
eral organizations  across  the  country; 
and  finally,  create  a  united  front  to  face 
the  national  convention  beginning  the 
next  day. 

At  about  8:30  in  the  morning,  the 
rising  stars  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  their 
Harry  Rosen  flannels  and  Halston  original; 
began  filing  into  the  ballroom,  briefcases 
in  one  hand,  coffee  cups  in  the  other 
Once  everybody  was  seated,  the  Young 
Liberals  of  Canada  got  down  to  business. 

Judging  from  the  slogans  on  their  post- 
ers and  buttons,  "Take  a  Look  at  Us 
Now,"  one  might  have  thought  the  YLCs 
would  concentrate  on  developing  plans 
for  the  future.  Instead,  they  spent  most  of 
the  time  reminiscing  about  the  glory 
days  of  Resolution  40,  a  motion  presented 
at  the  plenary  of  the  1982  national  con- 
vention by  the  Liberal  youth. 

Within  a  few  min- 
utes, the  gathering 

has  deteriorated 
into  the  incoherent 
screaming  of  a 

human  sacrifice. 

Resolution  40  condemned  backroom 
manipulation  from  the  confines  of  the 
Prime  Ministers'  Office,  and  it  passed 
amidst  much  hoopla,  making  the  Young 
Liberals  the  toast  of  the  party 

Ironically  however,  it  didn't  stop  Jim 
Coutts,  Tom  Axworthy  and  the  rest  of 
the  PMO  from  ignoring  the  party's  grass- 
roots and  pulling  strings  in  the  back- 
rooms when  it  came  to  party  and  patronage 
positions. 

[t's  time  for  the  YLCs  to  be  a 
little  radical,"  says  John  Milloy. 
a  Carleton  University  Liberal  youth 
delegate. 

But  what  Milloy  wants  is  more  than  a 
Continued  on  Page  20 
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rnder  the  white  hot  television  lights, 
I  you  are  part  of  a  slow-moving 
'  throng,  bathed  in  a  glistening  sheen 
of  perspiration. 

You  are  a  reporter/photographer  for  a 
university  newsmagazine.  You  are  about 
to  become  part  of  a  "scrum,"  and  it  both 
exhilerates  and  terrifies  you. 

Inside  the  cavernous  auditorium  at  the 
Ottawa  Congress  Centre  your  skull  is 
ready  to  explode  as  that  insipid  Liberal 
Party  theme  song  thunders  from  the 
huge  loud  speakers  beside  you.  The  silver- 
haired  "boy  from  Bay  Street"  beams  a 
toothy  smile  from  centre  stage  as  more 
than  3,000  convention  delegates  work 
themselves  into  a  frenzy,  mindlessly 
chanting:  "Tur-ner!  Tur-ncr!"  Hav- 
ing just  scolded  the  back-room  boys  and 
inspired  the  grassroots,  the  embattled 
party  leader  has  won  a  ringing  endorse- 
ment from  the  membership.  The  speech 
is  over,  the  music  blares,  the  mob  chants, 
the  security  guards  flex,  you  take  a 
deep  breath  and  brace  yourself  as  Turner 
descends  into  the  media  melee.  You 
dread  this  moment. 

Clutching  your  trusty  35mm  camera, 
you  pry  your  elbows  into  the  ribs  of  the 
youth  delegates  gyrating  in  front  of  you. 
Their  plaintive  yelps  of  pain  and  loud 
oaths  cannot  be  heard  above  the  din  as 
you  worm  your  way  through  the  face- 
less mass  towards  the  leader.  The  crowd 
grows  thick  with  those  gaudy  red  and 
white  Turner  scarves.  Delegates  thrash 
around  in  wild  abandon  like  slam-dancers 
in  a  Hull  discotheque  as  you  near  the  eye 
of  the  hurricane. 

"Tur-ner!  Tur-ner!".  The  chaotic  mob 
lurches  in  all  directions  as  if  in  the 
midst  of  a  tribal  ritual.  Your  bloodstream 
is  flooding  with  adrenalin. 

Convinced  you'll  be  deaf  when  the 
convention  ends,  you  recall  that  it  should 
also  take  at  least  a  week  to  recover  from 
the  bruises  you  received  when  would-be 
leadership  foe  Jean  Chretien  came  to  the 
Westin  to  register  yesterday.  Like  stam- 
peding cattle,  the  media  gang  ted  a  charge 
through  a  crowded  mezzanine  and  up  a 
down-escalator.  They  succeeded  in  send- 
ing four  convention  volunteers  to  hospi- 
tal and  creating  a  headline  story  from 
their  own  reckless  behavior.  One 
volunteer  had  a  badly  bruised  leg,  another 
was  punched  in  the  nose  by  a  television 
technician,  and  another  had  bruised  ribs 
after  she  was  struck  by  a  camera.  The 
fourth  volunteer  was  so  panic-stricken  he 
suffered  an  acute  anxiety  attack  and 
was  taken  away  on  a  stretcher. 

It  could  happen  again,  and  you  could 
be  next;  but  those  injuries  would  be 
nothing  compared  to  the  suffering  you  will 


REPORTERS  ON 
THE  RAMPAGE 

Inside  the 
dreaded 
scrum 

by  Michael  MacDonald 
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endure  at  the  hands  of  your  editor  if 
you  dare  return  to  the  office  empty-handed. 
You  forge  ahead,  determined  to  get  a 
shot  at  the  glad-handing  politician. 

During  your  brief  moments  of  trepida- 
tion, the  writhing  mass  surrounding 
your  objective  has  shoved  its  way  out  of 
the  auditorium  and  is  now  proceeding 
up  the  ramp  towards  the  Westin.  You 
crouch  low  and  make  your  move.  The 
cold  steel  of  an  orbiting  scrum-buster  (mi- 
crophone extension  tube)  crashes  into 
your  forehead. 

Welcome  to  the  scrum. 

Dazed  and  confused,  you  stagger  to 
where  the  television  lights  seem  the 
brightest.  Like  a.  wayward  moth  drawn  to 
a  deadly  candle,  you're  bound  to  get 
burned. 

Three  television  camera  operators  lead 
the  scrum  up  the  ramp.  Walking  back- 
wards, in  tandem,  eyes  glued  to  the 
viewfinder,  they  have  no  idea  where 
they're  going,  just  where  they've  been. 
Connected  by  an  electronic  umbilical 
cord,  a  cameraman's  sound  technician  is 
his  seeing-eye  dog:  he  grabs  his  camer- 
aman by  the  belt  and  hauls  him  backward. 
One  technician  shouts  directions  and 


I  words  of  encouragement:  "Go  left,  Johnny! 
Thafs  it!  Get  in  there!  Go  left!"  Is  this  a 
rugby  match  or  a  political  convention? 

Sandwiched  between  two  tenacious 
CBC  radio  reporters  (French  and  Eng- 
lish networks  no  doubt)  you  are  comforted 
by  the  sight  of  red  armbands  on  the  six 
burly  security  men  around  Turner.  The 
party  has  apparently  hired  the  Ottawa 
Rough  Riders'  defensive  line. 

Sporting  earphones  and  walkie-talkies, 
the  big  security  men  lock  arms  and 
crouch  low  so  TV  crews  and  newspaper 
photographers  like  you  can  get  a  clear 
picture  for  the  folks  back  home.  This 
arrangement  is  known  as  "the  deck", 
and  it  wins  grateful  praise  from  most  of 
the  electronic  newsgatherers  here. 

Amid  the  shotgun  mikes.  Betacams, 
scrum-busters  and  sun  guns,  you  focus 
your  wide-angle  Nikon  on  the  lucky  Lib- 
eral, and  fire  at  a  blistering  3.5  frames 
per  second.  Turner  slows  to  exchange 
banter  with  giddy  youth  delegates,  but 
the  inertia  of  the  scrum  threatens  to 
steamroll  the  group.  Turner  is  grabbed 
by  one  of  his  henchmen  like  a  sack  of 
potatoes  and  thrust  back  to  the  centre 
of  the  ring  of  muscles. 


A  glossary  of  scrumology 


by  Michael  MacDonald 

Scrum:  a  term  borrowed  from  the  gentle- 
men's sport  of  rugby  used  to  describe 
what  happens  when  newsmakers  and 
newsgatherers  get  together  in  an 
unrestricted  space.  Parental  guidance 
recommended. 

Scram-busten  three-fool  stainless  steel 
extension  tube  for  microphone.  Can  also 
be  used  to  fend  off  the  competition  or 
hostile  spectators. 

Shotgun:  Highly  sensitive  unidirectional 
microphone  used  to  penetrate  the  din  of 
the  scrum. 


television  networks.  Vei-y  portable  because 
the  video  tape  recorder  is  contained  in 
the  camera.  However,  these  cameras  are 
longer  than  the  old  ones  and  it's  easy  to 
get  rammed  in  the  head  when  the  camera 
operator  swings  around. 

Sun-gun:  portable  high  intensity  televi- 
sion spot  light.  Guaranteed  to  fry  your 
retinas. 

ENG:  acronym  for  Electronic  News  Gath- 
ering. TV-news  crews  are  often  referred 
to  as  ENG  teams.tPoliticians  and  print 
journalists  refer  to  them  as  something 
else  but  our  lawyer  advised  us  not  to  print 
it) 


Betacam:  television  camera  manufactured  The  Deck:  a  security  arrangement  where 
by  bony  and  used  by  all  of  the  major        killer  orangoutangs  disguised  as  secu- 


rity personnel  surround  the  newsmaker, 
arras  locked  and  heads  down.  Televi- 
sion camera  operators  and  press  photog- 
raphers are  given  an  unobstj-ucted  view 
of  the  newsmaker. 

63S-A:  virtually  indestnictable  microphone 
iTianufactured  by  Electro- voice.  A  favor- 
ite with  radio  reporters,  this  mike  is  built 
to  withstand  direct  thermonuclear  at- 
tack; also  known  to  survive  the  most 
violent  of  scrums. 

Uni-mike:  a  mechanism  used 'to  avoid 
messy  scrums,  the  uni-mike  is  a  single 
miaophone  attached  to  a  box  into  which 
ENG  crews  and  radio  reporters  patch 
their  audio  cables  so  that  the  newsmaker 
gets  to  speak  into  iust  one  microphone. 
Also  makes  her  or  him  look  less  important.  D 


The  scrum  inches  its  way  through  a 
narrow  corridor  between  the  Congress 
Centre  and  the  Westin.  The  crush  of  the 
media  circus  and  the  mind-numbing 
cacophony  of  the  delegates  is  intensified. 
In  this  chaotic  forum,  there  are  no 
questions  asked— the  event  is  purely  visual. 
The  media  feed  on  their  own  impor- 
tance. The  newsmaker  shamelessly  exploits 
all  the  videotape  and  film  he  can  get. 
It's  a  strange  symbiosis. 

Turner  has  almost  reached  the  safety 
of  the  room  acting  as  his  base  of 
operations. 

No  time  to  think.  Squeeze  and  shoot. 
That's  what  you're  there  for.  Nothing 
else. 

A  sudden  flurry  of  waving  hands  and 
swiriing  scarves,  the  door  shuts,  and 
he's  gone.  The  television  lights  are  switched 
off,  the  microphones  retreat  into  the 
darkness  and  the  scrum  spills  onto  a 
crowded  mezzanine  in  the  hotel. 

You  plant  yourself  on  the  floor  to  catch 
your  breath,  gather  your  thoughts  and 
reload  your  camera.  You  notice  new  bruises 
appearing  as  you  roll  up  your  sleeves. 
Your  retinas  have  been  scorched  by  non- 
stop blue  electronic  flash-blasts.  Square 
black  dots  dance  merrily  in  front  of  your 
eyes.  You  loosen  your  tie,  wipe  your 
brow,  and  suddenly  realize:  nothing  was 
said.  Nothing  of  any  importance  was 
accomplished.  You  walked  down  a  very 
crowded  hallway  taking  pictures  of  John 
Turner.  So  what.  "What  the  hell  am  I 
going  to  write  about?" 

A  CTV  camera  operator  turns  to  his 
seeing-eye  dog/sound  technician  and 
exclaims:  "That's  one  of  the  worst  scrums 
I've  ever  been  in!" 

Unimpressed,  his  colleague  replies: 
"They  tell  me  scrums  are  much  worse 
in  Europe.  Some  crews  carry  pocket-knives 
so  they  can  sabotage  your  equipment  in 
the  scrum.  It's  a  real  animal  show  over 
there." 

Another  light  goes  off  inside  your  head. 
This  time  it's  an  idea.  You've  just  de- 
cided what  you'll  write  about.  □ 


0*. 
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.a  quiet  tiptoe  through  a  typical  convention  hotel 
hallway  can  reveal  telling  traces  of 
slime  and  the  gentle  shuffle 
of  backstab-fests..." 
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Young  Liberals 


Cotttmued  from  Page  17 
little  radical.  Milloy  supports  an  amend- 
ment to  the  party's  constitution  which 
would  allow  all  party  members  to  vote 
on  future  leadership  ballots,  instead  of 
only  the  delegates  who  can  afford  $600 
to  go  to  a  leadership  convention. 

"1982  was  the  last  time  we  got  off  our 
butts.  We  have  to  move  ahead.  All  that 
the  Young  Liberals  are  seen  to  be  doing  at 
these  conventions  is  putting  on  tweed 
jackets  and  pretending  to  be  politicians," 
Milloy  says  after  his  presentation  to  the 
youth  conference. 

He  seems  to  have  a  point.  Although 
620  youth  delegates  have  registered  to 
attend  this  pre-convention  convention,  only 
about  50  attended  the  whole  thing. 

David  Herle  is  the  YLCs'  outgoing 
president,  and  he  he  partially  agrees 
with  MiIloy"s  assessment.  "What  we're 
witnessing  is  the  unfortunate  by-product 
of  this  whole  leadership  review  thing," 
says  Herle. 

But  the  apathy  in  the  Liberals'  youth 
wing  was  present  long  before  leader- 
ship reviews  became  fashionable. 

The  policy  resolutions  brought  fonvard 
at  the  YLC  policy  plenary  reflect  the 
Young  Liberals'  lack  of  concern  for  mat- 
ters that  aren't  purely  political.  Post- 
secondary  education  as  a  policy  issue. was 
almost  completely  ignored  at  the  ple- 
nary. Considering  the  vast  majority  of 
youth  delegates  to  this  convention  are 
university  or  college  students,  one  would 
have  to  wonder  how  this  has  escaped 
their  attention.  Two  lacklustre  resolutions 
regarding  post-secondary  education  were 
passed  without  debate,  one  calling  for  the 
government  to  finance  the  first  two 
years  of  a  student's  post-secondary  educa- 
tion, the  other  calling  for  a  student  loan 
repayment  scheme  for  students  who  have 
finished  their  education. 

I  guess  it's  just  the  will  of  the  grass-  i 
roots.  The  delegates  thought  that  other 
issues  were  a  priority,"  says  Todd  Burke, 
the  YLC  policy  vice-president,  explaining 
why  so  few  youth-related  policy  resolu- 
tions were  submitted  to  the  YLC  from 
other  Liberal  youth  organizations. 

John  Duffy,  a  youth  delegate  from  Trin- 
ity in  Toronto,  defends  the  types  of 
resolutions  that  were  debated.  "There  is  a 
dual  role  for  YLC  policy.  Not  only  must 


The  Young  Liberals  ignored  Httert's  Report  on  Youth. 

we  contnbute  to  the  Liberal  youth  but  we 
must  also  contribute  to  the  general  mem- 
bership of  the  party.  There  is  no  use  in 
being  ghetto-ized." 
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the  end  of  the  YLC  policy  debate, 
the  delegates  voted  to  make  the 
sexy  issue  of  native  self-government 
their  number  one  priority  at  the  party's 
policy  plenary.  On  the  page  beside  this 
resolution  in  the  YLC  policy  booklet 
was  another  passed  resolution  endorsing 
NATO's  plan  to  build  a  low-level  air 
training  base  in  Goose  Bay.  Labrador,  a 
base  that  is  strongly  opposed  by  native 
groups  in  the  area. 

Although  only  a  handful  of  youth  dele- 
gates had  seen  the  YLC  convention 
through  to  the  end,  nobody  even  dared  to 
miss  Turner's  luncheon  address  to  the 
youth  delegates. 

In  an  adjacent  room,  Turner  delivered 
a  barnburner  speech  which  ignited  the 
YLCs  to  the  point  of  frenzy.  It  was  no 
secret  that  much  of  Turner's  most  solid 

Tvimer  got  from  the 
Young  Liberals 
exactly  what  he 
was  expecting--a 
cheerleadmg  squad. 


support  would  come  from  the  youth  wing 
of  the  Party.  David  Herle  introduced 
"the  leader"  who  has  "championed  our 
cause  in  the  party." 

"Our  party  will  be  your  kind  of  party, 
boasted  Turner.  The  crowd  was  on  its 
feet  for  a  good  portion  of  the  speech.  "You 
said  get  rid  of  the  backroom  boys,  and 
we  got  rid  of  the  backroom  boys,"  said 
Turner.  The  press  corps  was  storing  in 
awe  at  the  pandemonium  unfolding  in 
front  of  them.  But  that  is  why  the 
delegates  came  here— to  create  the  big- 
gest media  spectacle  this  side  of  the 
Lakehead. 

The  revisionists  also  took  part  in  the 
spectacle,  standing  up  on  their  chairs  in 
order  to  stare  down  Turner  at  every 
opportunity.  "They  must  be  groupies 
from  St.  Maurice,"  joked  the  CBC's  Jason 
Moscovitz. 

Turner  was  triumphant  by  the  end  of 
his  speech.  Not  only  had  he  told  the 
crowd  exactly  what  it  wanted  to  hear 
and  gotten  a  favorable  response,  but  he 
had  gotten  from  the  YIX  exactly  what  he 
was  expecting— a  cheerleading  squad 
to  accentuate  the  media  spectacle  on  his 
behalf.  This,  in  the  final  analysis,  was 
the  YLCs'  finest  hour  at  the  convention. 

After  the  hoopla,  I  have  a  drink  with 
Milloy  in  the  lounge  of  the  Westin 
Hotel.  "A  lot  of  youth  delegates 
think  of  this  as  nothing  but  a  five-day 
cocktail  party,"  says  Milloy. 

"Did  you  see  that  orgasm  up  there?" 
interjects  Mark  O'Neill,  a  youth  dele- 
gate from  Ottawa,  referring  to  the  reaction 
of  youth  delegates  to  Turner's  speech. 
"Why  even  bother  discussing  leadership  if 
people  maneuver  in  the  name  of  leader- 
ship. You  can't  build  a  party  on  leadership 
alone.  It  brings  politics  down  to  the 
caveman  level."  Milloy  agrees. 

As  I  leave  the  lounge,  I  see  a  number 
of  pro-  and  anti-Turner  delegates  riding 
up  and  down  the  escalators,  decked  out  in 
scarves  and  glossy  campaign  buttons, 
trying  to  outyell  each  other.  The  cameras 
and  microphones  follow.  "Take  A  Look 
At  Us  Now"  say  the  YLC  posters  and 
buttons. 

"What  a  disgrace,"  says  O'Neill.  The 
spectacle  continues  until  the  announce- 
ment of  the  leadership  ballot.  Finally,  hatch- 
ets are  buried  and  the  spectacle  bums 
itself  out.  C 


Beer  and  Loathing 


Continued  from  previous  page 
be  announced  until  the  next  morning, 
everyone  knew  the  score.  We  assured 
them  we  voted  for  review  and  quickly  left 

Here  comes  Johnny  singing  oldies,  goldies .  .  - 
Down  in  the  lunneLs,  trying  to  make  it  pay 
He  got  the  action,  he  got  the  motion 
Yeah  the  boy  can  play 
Dedication  devotion 
Turning  all  the  night  time  into  the  day 
And  after  all  the  violence  and  double  talk 
There's  just  a  song  in  all  the  trouble  and 
the  strife 

You  do  the  walk,  you  do  the  walk  of  life. 
Dire  Straits 

I went  back  to  the  Congress  Centre  Sun 
day  morning  about  an  hour  after 
Turner's  big  76  PLUS  was  announced 
looking  for  final  scoops  and  observa- 
tions. Every  door  leading  to  the  centre 
was  locked.  Hapless  delegates  were 
banging  on  doors,  begging  to  be  let  in  to 
reclaim  belongings.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  the  hotel  people  were  taking  no 
chances  (or  hostages).  It  all  had  to  be 
over  in  time  for  the  Grey  Cup,  you 
understand.  It  reminded  me  of  walking 
through  Time's  Square  the  day  after  a 
huge  New  Year's  Bash-as  Grand  Mas- 
ter Flash  rapped:  "Broken  glass  everywhere 
people  pissing  on  the  street,  you  know 
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they  just  don't  care." 

There  was  a  while  still  to  go  before 
kick  off.  Time  for  damage  control.  Dele- 
gates had  found  time  to  approve,  usually 
with  little  discussion,  a  wide  array  of 
policy  resolutions.  Some  were  contradic- 
.  tory  and  many  were  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  statements  previously  made  by 
Turner  Johnny  called  the  policy  resolu- 
tions "persuasive"  and  spoke  of  "general 
thrust"  but  made  it  clear  that  he  wasn't 
going  to  allow  party  members  or  majority 
voles  to  spoil  his  day. 

Some  pro-reviewers  recognized  it  all 
for  the  game  it  was  and  joined  the 
Turner  victory  party  in  Parliament's  'West 
Block  with  grace.  Once  the  large  screen 
TV  warmed  up,  and  after  a  few  Turner 
beers,  they  remembered  how  glad  they 
were  to  be  Liberals  and  started  making 
"Jean  Who?"  jokes.  Their  pro-review 
comrades  could  be  found  hunched  over 
toilet  bowls,  babbling  about  how  "they 
only  wanted  to  win." 

The  ironic  thing  is  that  it  looks  like  the 
Liberal  Party  will  resume  its  place  as 
The  Governing  Party,  even  with  Turner 
Prediction  time-In  1989,  Parliament 
will  look  like  this:  Liberals  113  seats. 
Conservatives  107,  New  Democrats  61, 
and  1  Independent. 

It  is  significant  that  the  convention 
achieved  its  goal  of  not  having  a  debt, 
even  though  this  meant  the  average  dele- 
gate spent  upward  of  a  thousand  dollars 
to  attend.  The  federal  Liberals  are  notor- 


iously shitty  fundraisers,  lagging  behind 
even  the  New  Democrats  in  money  col- 
lected in  the  last  two  years.  The  big- 
gest obstacle  is  that  no  national  membership 
list  exists  because  local  chieftains  do 
not  want  to  relinquish  any  power  by  shar- 
ing contact  lists.  Their  only  reliable 
national  source  of  funds  is  a  core  group  of 
friendly  corporations  some  of  whom 
were  beginning  to  hint  that  they  are  get- 
ting better  value  from  the  Tories.  Now 
that  the  leadership  issue  is  clear  the  party 
executive  believes  this  situation  will  be 
quickly  rectified. 

Most  delegates  went  home  happy,  know- 
ing that  by  rejecting  Coutts,  Davey, 
Lalonde  and  their  groupies  fliey  had  helped 
drive  the  swine  out  of  the  temple.  We 
see  signs  of  change  in  the  Liberal  Party 
today  as  leaders  of  the  Friends  of  John 
Turner  movement  make  grumbling  sounds 
about  some  dead  wood  that  could  use 
replacement.  Charles  Caccia,  former  envi- 
ronment minister  and  the  only  caucus 
member  hapless  enough  to  speak  his  mind 
against  Turner  has  yet  to  show  up  in 
Parliament.  He  is  home,  fondly  recalling 
what  it  is  like  to  ride  in  a  ministerial 
limousine,  knowing  he  never  will  do  so 
again. 

As  for  me,  I  will  just  wear  sunglasses 
and  keep  a  low  profile  until  the  next 
convention  comes  along.  And  then  things 
will  get  really  weird .  .  . 

You  do  the  walk,  you  do  the  walk  of  life.  □ 


WAITER/WAITRESS 
BARTENDERS 
HOST/HOSTESS 

LINE  HELP 
BROILER  COOKS 


McGinnis  is  looking  for 
energetic,  entliusiastic 
people  to  work  in  an 
organized,  fun  environment. 
Top  Wages  Paid 
Apply  in  person 
Monday  -  Friday 
9  am  -  8  pm 


1896  Prince  of  Wales  Dr. 
at  Fislier 
723-2096 


LSAT/GMAT 
Prep  Courses  for 

Jan.  24  GMAT 
Feb.  21  LSAT 

|416|  923-PREP 
1-800-387-5519 


The  Brigadier's 
Purnp 


Relax  in  a  traditional 
British  atmosphere. 

Shuffleboard,  darts  and 

board  games  available 

Open  darts 

tournaments, 

Tuesday  nights. 

See  you  at  the  pump. 

23  York  Street 
230-6368 


T  E  ST 


nWLL  STOP  YOU 


NO.     6         IN         A  SERIES 


OUT 


Find  your  way  among  all  these  Canadians  without  getting  stuck. 
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START  THE  YEAR 
OFF  RIGHT  .  .  . 

DELICIOUS  MEALS  AND  A 
BALANCED  DIET  WITH  ONE 
OF  OUR  COST  AND  TIME 
SAVING  MEAL  PLANS! 

SAVE  UP  TO  41% 
ON  CAMPUS  FOOD  COSTS 
AND  ADD  143/4  HOURS 
TO  YOUR  WEEK! 


Casn  5,00 


\ 


RESIDENCE  DINING  HALLS 
HOURS  OF  OPERATION 
Lunch  11:30  a.m.  -  1:30  p.m. 
Dinner  4:30  p.m.  -  6:15  p.m 

OASIS 

HOURS  OF  OPERATION 
Mon  to  Thurs.  7:30  a.m.  to  1:00  a.r 
Friday  7:30  a.m.  to  1 1 :00  p.m. 
Sunday  8:30  p.m.  to  Midnight. 


Housing  & 
Food  Services 
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 SPORTS 

Men's  basketball  kicks  off  with  losses 


by  Chris  Johnson 

The  Ravens  began  their  Ontario  Univer- 
sity Athletic  Association  eastern  division 
season  with  two  losses  last  weekend  in 
Toronto. 

The  team  was  buried  in  both  games, 
losing  95-75  to  the  York  Yeomen  on  Friday 
and  then  enduring  a  21-point  loss  to  the 
Ryerson  Rams  (98-77)  on  Saturday. 

The  Ravens  are  now  0-2  in  the  division 
but  have  a  chance  to  even  the  record  with  a 
pair  of  home  games  coming  up  against 
Queen's  on  Wednesday  and  Laurentian  this 
Saturday.  Overall,  the  Ravens  dropped  to  a 
miserable  3-15  on  the  entire  season. 

"We  put  together  some  offence  but  we 
didn't  play  defence,"  said  Raven  head  coach 
Paul  Armstrong. 

Raven  guard  Paul  (cool  breeze)  Lebreux 
scored  a  team-high  23  points  against  the 
Yeomen.  He  was  especially  deadly  from 
long  range  as  he  hit  on  four  of  four  attempts 
from  the  three-point  line. 

Lebreux,  who  can  hit  consistently  from 
15-22  feet,  also  picked  up  15  points  against 
Ryerson  while  teammate  and  fellow  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  native  John  Anstess  added  a 
team-high  19  against  the  Rams. 

"We  have  to  control  the  tempo  of  the 
game  to  win,"  said  Armstrong.  "But  we  let 
both  teams  go  quickly  to  a  fast-paced  game!' 

He  said  the  Ravens  successfully  passed 
the  ball  inside.  Forwards  Sean  (Tree) 
Fitzgerald  and  freshman  Mike  Mclnrue  scored 
in  double  figures  in  both  losses.  The  two  big 
men  picked  up  12  points  each. 


Mounties  by  1 1 , 8 1-70.  The  win  put  them  in 
the  consolation  final  of  the  tournament  but 
they  were  defeated  74-63  by  St.  Francis 
Xavier. 

One  of  the  bright  spots  on  the  Ravens  is 
the  emergence  of  "Tree"  Fitzgerald.  The 
bulky  red-head,  a  native  of  Peterborough, 
reacted  well  to  the  rugged  Atlantic  Coast 
style  of  play. 

The  third-year  player  scored  a  career 
hight  25  points  against  Mount  Allison  and 
added  16  points  against  Acadia.  The  hot- 
shooting  Lebreux  scored  a  season  high  34 
points  against  Mount  Allison. 

Prince  Edward  Island  beat  Acadia  in  the 
tournament  final  with  Laurentian  finishing 
third  and  Concordia  fourth. 

NOTES: 

•The  ClAU  top  ten  rankings  for  men's 
basketball  was  released  earlier  this  week. 
They  are;  1.  Alberta  2.  Western  3.  Victoria 
4.  Calgary  5.  Brandon  6.  Manitoba  7. 
Winnipeg  8.  McMaster  9.  Prince  Edward 
Island  10.  Toronto. 

•The  Ravens  host  Laurentian  at  The  Nest 
this  Saturday  night  at  8pm.  The  Voyageurs 
feature  high-scoring  forward  Jeff  McKibbon, 
a  candidate  for  all-Canadian  honors  this 
year. 

•The  Ravens  received  some  bad  news  when 
it  was  learned  eariier  this  month  that  Andy 
Waterman,  a  former  Raven  centre,  won't  be 
playing  for  the  team  in  the  second  half  of  the 
season.  Waterman  had  been  academically 
ineligible  during  the  first  part  of  the  season. 
He  wasn't  reinstated  to  the  team  after  fail- 
ing his  first  term  courses  this  year.  The 


Coach  Paul  Anretrong  says  the  team's  goi  what  it  akes  offensively  but  needs  some  worfc  on  the  defensive  end. 


But  defensively,  the  team  must  be  more 
aggressive  if  they  hope  to  turn  the  season 
around  and  make  the  playoffs.  "We're  not 
getting  steals  or  forcing  turnovers,"  the 
head  coach  explained.  "We're  not  challeng- 
ing. It's  quite  simple— Teams  are  doing 
what  they  want  offensively  against  us." 

During  the  holidays,  the  Ravens  com- 
peted in  a  post-Christmas  tournament  at 
Acadia  University  in  Wolfville,  Nova  Sco- 
tia. During  the  three-day  affair,  they  won 
one  and  lost  two. 

The  host  Acadia  Axemen  crushed  them 
93-56  but  they  turned  things  around  in  the 
second  game  to  upend  the  Mount  Allison 


Ravens  will  sorely  miss  the  67"  Waterman, 
who  is  applying  his  trade  to  the  highly- 
touted  Crush  Grove  team,  the  defending 
champions  in  the  men's  intramural  league. 
•Another  player  the  Ravens  won't  hove  this 
season  is  6'6"  Pat  Beggan,  who  has  been 
sidelined  for  three  years.  Begin  has  been 
plagued  by  knee  injuries  throughout  his 
career  and  is  scheduled  to  undergo  surgery 
later  this  month  in  an  attempt  to  correct  the 
chronic  problems.  Beggan  has  demonstrated 
that  he  has  outstanding  potential  and  could 
be  a  force  for  the  Ravens.  But  it  won't  be 
this  year.  '-' 


Carteton  fans  will  have  a  chance  to  watch  the  team  against  Liurendaji  this  Saturday. 


Robins  basketball  don't  mind 
weekend  setback  in  Toronto 


by  Carol  Phillips 

The  Robins  basketball  team  are  on  such 
a  "high"  after  their  weekend  roadtrip  to 
Toronto  that  you  would  never  guess  they 
lost— twice. 

Carieton  was  whomped  86-36  by  York 
University  on  Friday  night  and  then  beaten 
by  the  Ryerson  Ewes  82-61  on  Saturday. 

Despite  the  two  losses,  Carieton  head 
coach  Ken  Stunell  called  the  Ryerson  game 
"encouraging!' 

"We're  finally  coming  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness." he  said.  "We  really  kept  it  going  the 
whole  night!' 

The  Robins  were  only  down  by  six  at  the 
half  before  Ryerson  pulled  away.  The  61 
points  were  the  team's  highest  point  total  of 
the  season. 

Stunell  attributed  the  strong  showing 
against  what  he  called  a  "powerful  bail 
club"  to  an  intense  defence  and  a  patient 
offense. 

Ryerson  had  just  achieved  a  tournament 
win  at  the  Western  Invitational  in  London  at 
the  start  of  January  and  according  to  Stunell, 
"even  being  close  was  a  heckuva  game  for 
us!' 

Rookie  forward  Sheila  Kaeslin  was  just 
as  enthusiastic. 

"I  can't  believe  how  well  we  played,"  she 
said. 

Kaeslin  was  the  Robins'  top  scorer  in  the 
Ryerson  game  as  she  netted  19  points. 

She  said  the  team  "really  didn't  expect 
to  do  much"  against  a  bigger  and  more 
experienced  York  team  and  were  "really 
looking  toward  the  Ryerson  game!' 

One  of  the  problems  the  Robins  faced 
against  Ryerson  was  foul  trouble,  an  old 
nemesis.  Four  of  the  five  starters  fouled  out. 

Kaeslin  said  the  referees  called  "stupid 
fouls. .  little  slaps  here  and  there!' 

Forward  Irene  Jaroszuk  agreed.  "Although 
it's  not  an  excuse,  the  referee  wasn't  the 
greatest!' 

But  the  Robins  may  have  had  a  very 
good  excuse.  Foul  trouble  forced  them  to  go 
to  the  bench  already  weakened  by  injuries, 
illness,  and  inexperience.  Ten  players  on 
the  roster  are  rookies. 


The  good  news  for  the  team  now  is  that 
Jaroszuk.  a  second-year  player,  is  back  after 
being  out  for  two  months  with  an  ankle 
injury  and  can  be  counted  on  to  score. 

But  the  devastating  news  is  that  last 
year's  Most  Valuable  Player,  Tish  Anderson, 
has  mononucleosis.  Doctors  have  advised 
her  not  to  play  again  this  year. 

"That  was  quite  a  downer."  Kaeslin 
said.  "She  was  the  leader  and  she  kept  us 
together.  Everyone  respected  her  a  lot!' 

At  the  start  of  the  season,  both  Kaeslin 
and  Anderson  dominated  in  the  offensive 
end,  as  they  led  the  team  in  scoring.  Now  a 
lot  of  that  production  is  going  to  fall  squarely 
on  the  freshman's  shoulders. 

Kaelsin  came  to  Carieton  from  Champlain 
Regional  College  in  St.  Lambert,  Quebec 
and  Stunell  said  she  is  the  best  player  on  the 
club.  He  calls  her  a  triple  threat. 

"She  can  hit  from  the  outside,  she  goes 
to  the  hoop  and  has  a  good  free  throw,"  he 
explained.  "The  coach  said  she  and  Monique 
de  Wmter  are  the  best  defensive  players  on 
the  team. 

Despite  the  problems,  Stunell  said  the 
morale  is  still  strong  on  the  bench  and  on 
the  court. 

"Lots  of  positive  things  are  starting  to 
show  up.  Things  were  looking  pretty  futile 
for  a  while!' 

He  says  he  is  happy  with  the  way  the 
rookies  are  now  playing  in  the  much  faster 
paced  style  of  university  ball. 

"They're  not  intimidated  anymore  and 
they're  playing  more  controlled!' 

The  coach  didn't  say  much  about  the 
York  loss.  "York  was  just  too  experienced 
and  we  were  outgunned  by  a  bigger  and 
better  bench!' 

Both  coach  and  players  are  optimistic 
going  into  Wednesday's  game  against  Queen's 
and  Stunell  thinks  the  Robins  can  win  both 
games  against  the  Kingston  rivals. 

"If  we  play  as  well  as  we  did  Saturday.  1 
think  we  can  beat  them!' 

Things  will  get  a  lot  tougher  after  the 
Queen's  game,  when  the  Robins  play  host  to 
the  nationally-ranked  Laurentian  Vogaguers 
Saturday  evening  in  the  Nest.  □ 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Word  Processing  Services.  EXECUTEXT  of- 
fers fasl,  efficient  letter  quality  word- 
processing.  Editing,  proof-reading,  technical 
writing.  Affordable  rates,  pick-up,  delivery. 
Call  Cheryl,  839-3297. 

The  Independent  Typlsfs  Network:  Offer- 
ing a  complete  range  of  quality  typing  and 
word  processing  services  at  competitive  rates 
FRANCES  BOLTON,  729-0028,  THE 
TYPEWRIGHT.  728-3184. 

Typing  and/or  Editorial  Services  -  IBM 

Selectric  -  call  (613|  224-2490  from  8m  a.m. 
to  8:00  p^m.,  seven  days  a  week. 

DATAIogue  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast,  ac- 
curate, proofreading  as  required.  Merlvale 
Road  area.  727-1153. 

Typing,  paper  supplied,  short  notice,  $1.10 
per  double  spaced  page,  Ask  for  Dani.  Call 
232-7056. 

Coming  soon:  The  Andy  Haydon  School  of 
Driving!  You,  too,  can  flip  your  vehicle  at  high 
speed  in  perfect  safety.  Approved  by  the  Cana- 
dian Offensive  Driving  Society. 


Legend  Printers  130  cps  sq.  dot  matrix.  IBM 
and  Macintosh  compatible.  $509.99.  Com- 
puters and  other  peripherals.  Call  Lasertech 
Communications  233-9542. 

Pripstein's  Camp  in  Laurentians  now  hiring 
specialists  for  Drama,  Jazz  Dance,  Kayaking, 
Art5  &  Crafts,  Sailing,  Pottery,  judo/Karate, 
Photography,  Calligraphy.  Also  Junior  Section 
Head,  Cabin  Counsellors.  Ottawa  interviews  in 
early  February.  Please  send  brief  resume  to 
5658  Queen  Mary  Road,  Montreal  H3X  1X3.  or 
call  Ronnie  Braverman  (514|  481-1875.  Salary 
range  J800-Jl,400/7weeks  plus  room  &  board. 

Hostess  jacket  taken  from  party  at  3333  Mc- 
Carthy Road  in  Hunt  Club  on  Fri.  Jan.  9ih. 
Jackel  in  question  is  a  light  brown  cord  and 
cloth  bomber,  Call  523-3278  to  return  my 
favourite  jacket.  No  questions  asked. 

Va  of  double  room  available  NOW  in 
residence.  I  have  to  get  rid  of  it  IMMEDIATE- 
LY and  am  offering  CASH  to  anyone  who  takes 
it  before  the  end  of  January!!!  Call  NOW  at 
231-7598, 


Going  YourWay! 


TRAVEL  CUTS  STUDY  BREAK  GETAWAYS 

^439 

289 
419 

369 
509 
119 

259 


^^z^^^l^t'd^  t^^P^^c/f  309 

39 


For  more  information  contact: 

TRAVEL  CUTS 


4th  Level  Unicentre,  Carleton  University 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1S  5B6 
613-238-5493 

60  Laurier  Avenue  East 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIN  6N4 
613-238-8222 


Take  the 

Calabogie  Express 
Bus  &  Ski  Pkg. 

Every  Friday,  Saturday,  &  Sunday 

Leaving  Physical  Education  Centre 
7:45  a.m.,  return  by  6:00  p.m. 
$20.00  (Fridays)     $25.00  (Weekends) 
Ask  your  Ski  Club  President  for  further  information. 
Calabogie  Peaks:  *760'  vertical 

♦Beautiful  Lodge 
♦Longest  Chair  in  Ont. 


RESIDENCE 
ACCOMMODATION 


Residence  rooms  often  become 
available  throughout  the  academic  year 
for  full-time  students  of  the  university. 


If  you  are  interested  in  Residence 
Accommodation,  please  contact  the 
Housing  Office,  Commons  Building, 
564-6395. 
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Robins  volleyball  shoot  for  top  three 


by  Mark  Sajatovich 

The  Robins  ushered  in  the  new  year 
with  a  successful  showing  at  the  Queen's 
Invitational  volleyball  tournament  last 
weekend. 

The  tournament,  which  took  place  at 
the  season's  halfway  point,  January  10,  had 
no  bearing  on  the  league  standings  and  was 
regarded  by  most  teams  as  a  chance  to  get 
back  into  shape  following  the  winter  break. 

Carleton  competed  against  four  teams 
from  the  western  division.  Although  the 
Robins  only  managed  to  take  one  of  three 
sets  from  both  Waterloo  and  Western,  the 
women  captured  two  of  three  sets  from 
Guelph.  For  the  Robins,  this  represents  a 
marked  improvement  in  play. 

At  the  start  of  the  season,  the  Robins 
won  only  ten  sets  at  the  Brock  Invitational. 
Now  the  Robins  have  approached  the  .500. 
mark  in  winning  sets. 

The  team  returned  to  action  in  1987 
after  journeying  east  in  late  November  to  . 
face  several  Maritime  universities  in  a  \ 
Moncton,  New  Brunswick  tournament.  ■ 
The  tour  was  sprinkled  with  injuries  ; 
and  less  victories  than  expected  as  two  5 
mid-blockers  suffered  light  ankle  sprains.  ; 

The  eastern  tour  concluded  with  the  ; 
Robins  winning  only  two  sets  during  the  ! 
entire  tournament.  The  team's  losses  were 
softened,  however,  as  they  used  the  oppor- 
tunity to  play  the  younger  and  less  experi- 
enced players  on  the  team. 

"We  had  no  choice  but  to  play  our  young 
players,  but  without  the  injuries  I  think  that 
we  could  have  finished  fourth  overall,"  said 
head  coach  Claude  Lapre. 

Tara  Mason  Ward,  one  of  the  injured 
players,  said  despite  the  loss  of  two  key 
players,  the  remainder  of  the  roster  handled 
the  setback  in  a  professional  way. 

"We  have  a  small  team  this  year,"  she 
said.  "With  us  (the  blockers)  out  of  the 
game,  we  had  no  substitutes  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  pressure  on  the  remaining 
giris  on  the  court.  I  think  the  coach  was 
happy  to  see  how  well  the  rest  of  the  team 
handled  it  I' 


The  Robins  practise  tor  the  Carieton  Invitational  this  weekend 


Fans  and  volleyball  enthusiasts  alike 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  Robins  in 
action  this  weekend  at  the  Carleton  Invita- 
tional. The  six-team  tournament  is  sched- 
uled for  this  Saturday  in  the  gym  and  fans 
can  watch  Ryerson  and  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege battle  with  Carleton  for  a  playoff  spot 
in  the  eastern  division. 

McGill  and  Brock  will  also  be  compet- 
ing as  well  as  the  Nova  Scotia  provincial 
team,  which  will  be  representing  the  prov- 
ince in  the  upcoming  Jeux  Canada  Games. 

"Our  objective  is  clear  in  this  tourna- 
ment," Lapre  said.  "A  finish  in  the  top  three 
would  be  a  good  result!' 

Placing  in  the  top  three  would  also  be  in 
keeping  with  long  term  goals  set  by  the 


team  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Im 
pressive  performances  against  division  ri 
vals  like  RMC  and  Ryerson  are  essential  in 
the  team's  hunt  for  the  fourth  and  final 
playoff  position. 

"This  tournament  is  our  opportunity 
to  show  how  much  we've  learned  and  pro 
gressed,"  Lapre  added. 

Round  robin  play  will  begin  Saturday  at 
9am  and  continue  until  about  5pm.  The 
bronze  medal  match  is  Sunday  at  11am  and 
the  gold  and  silver  medal  matches  will 
follow  at  about  1pm. 

With  the  end  of  the  volleyball  season  in 
sight,  this  tournament  could  possibly  fore- 
shadow the  outcome  of  the  season.  □ 


Fencers  impressive  in  first  tourney 


The  women's  foil  mm  pliced  lint  last  weekend,  v»tiile  the  epee  team  plKcd  ei{hih.  

bv  nan  McKean  divisions.  Tliis  included  a  goal  medal  per- 

by  Dan  McKean  formance  by  the  ladies'  foil  team  and  a 

Carleton  University's  fencing  teams  be-  silver  medal  which  was  picked  up  by  the 

gan  the  new  year  in  winning  form  last  ..j  linie  trouble  de- 

f^to^SSer'^^"'™"^  iJ^^^^^Y"'-'^ 

lencmg  tournament.  <■    ppnlre  and  Queen  s  University. 

Carleton  had  four  teams  placed  withm  the  K  A;  centre  anu  w 

the  top  five  positions  in  their  respective  Carleton's  B  team  placed  fourth  and  there 


were  1 1  teams  in  the  division. 

Team  captain  Patti  Howes  was  happy 
with  her  team's  performance  and  expects  a 
very  successful  1987  season.  "We  should 
have  our  best  result  in  years.  We  were  able 
to  beat  teams  that  have  hurt  us  in  the  past. 
This  weekend's  successful  result  should 
continue  to  be  repeated  throughout  the 
season." 

Howes  was  impressed  with  the  perform- 
ance of  French  import  Catherine  de  Broissia. 

"She  was  outstanding,"  Howes  said.  "1 
see  no  reason  why  she  cannot  win  the 
individual  title  this  year." 

A  very  surprising  eighth  place  result 
was  turned  in  by  the  men's  foil  team.  Peter 
Callaghan  said  his  team's  "best  perform- 
ance in  years"  was  encouraging  but  ex- 
plained the  team  stiU  has  some  small  problems 
to  overcome  before  they  are  this  successful 
on  a  regular  basis. 

Other  results  included  a  seventh  place 
finish  by  the  men's  epee  team  and  an  eighth 
place  result  by  the  ladies  epee  team. 

Although  the  men's  epee  team  had  a 
disappointing  match  against  Brock,  there 
were  some  good  individual  performances 
by  Dave  Howes,  Henrik  Smith  and  Aldo 
Paganelli. 

The  men's  sabre  team,  losing  only  to 
York  University  on  Sunday,  will  be  seeking 
revenge  this  weekend  when  they  compete 
against  the  school  once  again  in  a  Toronto 
tournament.  O 


m  CARLETON  LMVERSTTY 
IP'  ALUMNI  ASSCDCIATION 

The 

Carleton 
CAREER 
INSIGHTS 
Program?? 


What  is  it? 


Well.. 

it  is  a  program 
designed  to  match 
Carleton  students 
with  Carleton 
alumni  presently 
in  their  chosen 
field.  The  students 
will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  ask 
questions  about 
the  profession, 
find  out  which 
courses  are  most 
valuable,  and  find 
out  what  it's  like 
being  a  Carleton 
graduate  in  the 
workplace. 


For  more 

information, 

come  to 

Room  127-G 

Unicentre 

(the  O-C  Centre) 

and  see  Ray. 
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Nominations  for 
CUSA 

!     Nominations  open  on  Monday  for  the  following 

positions: 

j  President 

I         Finance  Commissioner 

'i      Council  Reps: 

1         Arcliitecture  ( I  seat) 

Arts/Social  Sciences  (14  seats) 

Commerce  (2  seats) 

Computer  Science  (I  seat) 

Engineering  (3  seats) 

Industrial  Design  (I  seat) 
I         Journalism  (2  seats) 

Science  (3  seats) 

Special  Students  (3  seats) 
!    If  you  are  registered  in  a  credit  course  at  Carleton  University, 
you  can  run  for  President  or  Finance  Commissioner.  If  you  are 
I    a  student  registered  in  one  of  the  above  constituencies,  you 
can  run  in  that  constituency  as  a  Council  Rep. 


Polling  will  be  held 
16-19  February 

Monday  1 1 10 -2110  hours 
Tuesday  1 110 -21 10  hours 
Wednesday  1 1 10 -2110  hours 
Thursday    IIIO- 1810  hours 

Polling  stations  will  be  located  at: 

Unicentre 
Mackenzie 
Loeb 
Tunnel  Junction 
Residence  Commons 
Architecture  Pit 

St.  Patrick's 
Steacie/Herzberg 


Nominations  open 
on 

Mon.  Jan.  19 

and  close 
Thurs.  Jan.  29 


Nomination  forms  will  be 
available  in  401  Unicentre 
during  regular  office  hours 
starting  Monday,  January  19. 


Nominations  for 
Senate  and  B.O.G. 

Nominations  open  on  Monday  for  the  following 
positions: 

2  Arts  Senate  seats 

2  Social  Sciences  Senate  seats 

2  Science/Computer  Science  Senate  seats 

I  Engineering  Senate  seat 

1  Architecture/Industrial  Design  Senate  seat 

2  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  Senate  seats 

2  student  seats  on  the  Board  of  Governors 

if  you  are  a  full-time  student,  a  duly-elected  NUG  rep.,  and  a 
member  of  the  faculty  board  of  the  constituency  in  which  you 
wish  to  seek  election,  you  can  be  a  candidate  for  Senate. 
If  you  are  a  student  registered  in  a  credit  course  at  Carleton 
University,  you  can  be  a  candidate  for  Board  of  Governors. 

For  further  information,  call  Rob  Cottingham  (Chief  Electoral 
Offcer  of  CUSA)  at  564-4380  or  Prof  M.  Gaulin  (Clerk  of 
the  Senate  and  Senate  Electoral  Officer)  at  564-2749. 
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To  assist  the  Chief  and  Deputy  Electoral  Officers  in 
their  duties.  Honorarium  $450. 

Poll  Clerks 

To  staff  polling  stations  during  the  general  elections 
16-  19  February.  PayS4.50/hr. 

Applications  available  in  401  Unicentre.  Deadline  for 
applications:  Friday,  January  23. 

I  I 


^  Is  there  any  point  to  student 
government? 


A  debate  in  Baker  Lounge  on  Wednesday,  January  21 
at  I2;30  pm. 


Sponsored  by  Elections  Carleton  and 
the  Carleton  Debating  Society. 


Quizzing  all  sports  fans.. 


by  Grant  Campbell 

It's  quiz  time. 

A  new  feature  this  month  in  The  Charlatan 
will  be  a  sports  quiz. 

The  quiz  will  encompass  all  sports  from 
the  professional  level  to  the  college  level 
including  Carleton. 

The  first  quiz  was  created  by  yours  truly 
but  1  welcome  public  input.  In  fact,  1  hope 
the  sports  fanatics  out  there  will  write  their 
own  quizzes  and  submit  them  to  me  here  at 
The  Charlatan  (fifth  floor,  Unicentre.)  I'll 
run  a  different  quiz  each  week  with  the 
authors  name  accompanying  the  questions. 
The  quiz  should  be  a  maximum  of  20 
questions. 

The  answers  will  appear  next  week  and 
I  hope  to  find  some  answer  sheets  in  my 
mailbox  as  well  as  some  difficult  quizzes. 
Campbell's  quiz: 

1.  What  university  did  Reggie  Jackson 
attend? 

2.  The  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  have  re- 
tired two  numbers  in  their  glorious  (and 
sometimes  not-so-glorious)  history.  One  num- 
ber is  still  retired.  What  is  it  and  who  wore 
it? 

3.  The  other  Leaf  number  was  retired 
for  a  number  of  years.  But  that  player 
requested  a  young  rookie  wear  it  when  he 
broke  into  the  Leafs  starting  lineup.  That 
rookie  has  long  since  retired  and  the  num- 
ber hasn't  been  worn  since,  but  it  is  not 
officially  retired.  Name  the  player  who  wore 
it  before  it  was  officially  retired  and  the 
rookie  who  put  it  on  for  a  number  of  years. 
Hint;  The  rookie  broke  into  the  NHL  in  the 
late  1960s. 

4.  Name  the  Hamilton  native  who  inter- 
cepted two  passes  in  the  1987  Fiesta  Bowl 
that  preserved  the  NCAA  football  champi- 
onship for  Penn  State  as  they  defeated  the 
University  of  IVliami. 

5.  Two  outstanding  National  Basketball 
Association  players  both  hail  from  the  village 
of  Gastonia,  North  Carolina.  One  of  the 
players  (a  guard)  played  his  college  ball  at 


Georgetown  while  the  other  player  (a  for- 
ward) starred  at  North  Carolina. 

6.  Who  did  Thomas  Heams  defeat  to 
win  the  Worid  Boxing  Association  welter- 
weight title  in  1982? 

7.  Name  the  two  horses  who  won  con- 
secutive triple  crowns  (the  Kentucky  Derby, 
the  Preakness  and  the  Belmont  Stakes)  in 
the  late  1970s. 

8.  How  many  consecutive  NBA  most 
valuable  player  awards  has  Larr)'  Bird  won? 

9.  Name  Larry  Bird's  hometown. 

10.  How  many  championship  rings  do 
Magic  Johnson  and  Larry  Bird  have  together? 

U.  Name  tliree  numbers  retired  by  the 
New  York  Yankees  and  the  players  who 
wore  them? 

12.  Name  four  linebackers  on  the  New 
York  Giants. 

13.  What  hometown  do  Alfredo  Griffin, 
Rafael  Ramirez  and  Tony  Fernandez  hail 
from? 

14.  What  was  the  first  professional  team 
that  George  Foster  played  for  and  the  sec- 
ond last  team  that  Joe  Morgan  played  for? 

15.  Name  two  guards  on  the  Carieton 
Ravens  that  are  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

16.  Dalton  Hilliard  started  the  year  but  I 
finally  got  my  chance  to  start  in  the  sixth 
game  of  the  year  1  produced  from  then  on 
and  had  an  outstanding  rookie  year.  What 
sport  do  I  play  and  who  am  I? 

17.  Brian  Bosworth  might  get  all  the 
headlines  and  press  coverage  as  the  best 
linebacker  in  college  football.  But  I'm  just 
as  good  and  1  might  even  go  higher  in  the 
draft.  Who  am  1  and  what  university  did  1 
play  for? 

18.  Marvin  Hagler  has  lost  only  once 
and  had  one  draw  in  his  remarkable  boxing 
careen  Name  the  fighter  he  got  a  draw 
against.  Hint:  Hagler  wasn't  the  middle- 
weight champ  at  the  time. 

19.  What  OHL  junior  team  did  Dave 
Dryden,  Roger  Neilson,  Gary  Green  and 
Mike  Keenan  coach? 

20.  What  is  Ken  Dryden's  job  now  that 
he's  finished  goaltending?  □ 
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gratultres.extra 


RESERVATIONS  1-800-567-1255  •  SNO  PHONE  1-800-567-1256 

Just  one  hour  nortti  of  Ottawa/Hull  along  Highway  105 


Student  in  Residence  Wanted 


to  sell  rugby  shirts  and  printed  clothing. 

Call  Mark  collect 
(514)  620-8700 


TRAVEL  FOR  Vs  LESS 


\^  aiV-r  UN  ii  ONE  ■ 
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WITH  A  STUDENT  DISCOUNT  BOOKLET 


Voyageur's  sludent 
discount  t)ooklets  have 
turned  out  to  be  one  ot  the 
hottest  items  of  the  school 
year.  And  any  wonder! 

At  V3  off  our  regular 
return  fare  tor  a  booklet  of  14 
tickets,  they're  still  the  very 
best  value  for  visiting  friends 
and  relatives,  when  you  like, 
as  often  as  you  like,  all  year 
round. 

There  are  10  and  6  ticket 


booklels.  loo.  Simply  choose 
the  return  ticket  booklet  that 
suils  you  best,  to  and  from 
the  same  two  points  —  and 
save  over  our  regular  return 
tickets.  10  ticket  booklets 
save  you  25%.  6  ticket 
booklets  save  you  15%. 

All  you  need  is  your 
sludenl  I.D.  card. 

Ask  for  details  at  any 
Voyageur  bus  terminal 
or  agency. 


Voyageur 


Students 
compete  in 

Synchro 
meet 


by  Lydia  Zajc 

Two  members  of  Carleton's  synchro 
nized  swimming  team  placed  third  and 
fourth  in  the  intermediate  category  of  a 
swimming  meet  held  at  Waterloo  University 
November  29. 

Brenda  Ball  finished  last  in  the  medal 
round  of  the  qualifying  figures  meeting  and 
Donna  Glasgow  finished  a  rank  below  her 
against  14  other  competitors. 

Carleton's  other  two  team  members  did 
not  do  as  well.  Shannon  Steele  competed  in 
the  novice  category  which  had  34  swimmers 
and  Karen  Clark  placed  last  out  of  the  16 
swimmers  in  the  senior  category. 

Most  of  Ontario's  major  universities  placed 
teams  in  the  one-day  competition.  McGil! 
University  placed  first  overall  out  of  ten 
teams.  Carleton  finished  fifth. 

Head  coach  Carolyn  Kirk  said  the  plac- 
ings  were  very  encouraging  for  Carleton 
and  they  were  "really  good  for  morale!' 

Ball,  who  is  in  first  year  along  with 
Glasgow,  said  the  team  was  quite  happy 
with  its  fifth  place  finish. 

Kirk  said  the  team  "usually  comes  right 
near  the  bottom"  in  most  swim  meets.  But 
now  she  thinks  the  team  is  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  a  quality  club. 

She  added  the  high  finish  gave  the 
swimmers  "something  to  come  to  practice 
for.  We  work  pretty  hard!' 

The  team  has  four  practices  a  week, 
spending  about  seven  hours  in  the  pool. 
Before  the  Christmas  break,  the  team  prac- 
tised only  five  hours  a  week. 

Kirk  said  the  team's  next  meet  Jan.  30  at 
McMaster  University  in  Hamilton  will  be 
much  tougher.  The  meet  will  last  three  days 
compared  to  the  usual  one. 

The  team's  last  meet  will  include  a 
routine  as  well  as  synchronized  swimming 
figures.  This  meet  will  be  held  Feb.  15  and 
16  at  Queen's  University  in  Kingston.  □ 
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The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus 
Room  508,  Unicentre 
your  campus  placement  service 


ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITING 


For  information  about  the  type  of  posi- 
tions available,  how  to  apply  and  where 
to  find  more  about  the  companies  please 
make  sure  to  read  the  "CEC  Weekly 
Bulletin"  published  every  Monday  and 
posted  in  the  CEC-OC  and  across  Cam- 
pus. 

Here  is  a  Hst  of  upcoming  application 
deadlines  for  recruiting  employers... 

•  January  21,  12  noon  -  Northridge 
Financial  Group,  Commerce. 

January  23,  12  noon  --  McCain 
Foods  Limited.  Open  to  all  disciplines. 

•  January  23,  12  noon  --  Tillcan 
Financial  Corporation;  Commerce  and 
other  disciplines. 

•  January  23,  12  noon  -  Premier 
Industrial  Corporation.  Open  to  all 
disciplines. 

•  January  26,  iz  noon  -  Ellis-Don 
Ltd.  Civil  engineering. 

•  January  30,  12  noon  -  Durward 
Jones  Barkwell  &  Co.  Chartered  ac- 
countants. 

•  January  30,  12  noon  -  Tes  Limited. 

Mechanical  Engineering. 

•  January  30,  12  noon  --  Mutual  Life 
of  Canada.  Commerce,  computer 
science,  computer  systems  engineering. 

DIRECT  SIGN-UP 

To  arrange  an  interview  with  the 
employer  mentioned  below  it  is 
necessary  to  visit  the  C.E.C.  on  Campus 
and  sign  your  name  beside  a  particular 
time  slot  on  the  employer's  interview 
schedule.  At  the  time  of  sign-up  a  com- 


pleted U.C.F.A.  form  must  be  submit- 
ted. 

ON  CAMPUS  DATE: 

•  January  23     Prudential  Assurance 
Co.  Ltd.  All  disciplines.  Please  note: 
deadline  for  sign-up  is  January  22  at 
4pm. 

•  February  3  --  McDonalds 
Restaurant  of  Canada  Ltd.  Commerce 
and  other  disciplines.  A  company 
representative  will  be  on  campus  to 
meet  and  discuss  career  opportunities 
with  individuals  interested  in  a  manager 
training  program. 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

•  January  21,  12  noon  -  Brinkman  & 
Associates  Reforestation  Ltd.  Tree 
planting  positions  are  available  for  the 
summer. 

•  January  23  --  (STIRJ  Students 
Training  in  Industrial  Relations. 

Open  to  law,  commerce,  labour  studies, 
social  sciences  students.  Applications 
and  further  program  information  are 
available  at  the  Centre. 

•  January  30     Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  --  Napanee  District.  Ap- 
plication forms  and  job  description  are 
available  at  the  Centre. 

•  January  30,  12  noon  -  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada  Ltd  --  Whiteshel! 
Nuclear  Research  Institute,  Pinawa, 
Manitoba.  Engineering:  electrical, 
mechanical  and  civil,  computer  science, 


chemistry,  biology,  geology  and  physics. 

•  January  30  --  House  of  Commons. 
Parliamentary  Guide  Program, 
•January  31  --  Huronia  Historical 
Parks.  Ste  Marie  Among  the  Hurons. 
Midland  Historical  Naval  anu  Military 
Establishments.  Penetanguishene. 

•  March  20,  12  noon  -  Bell  Canada  - 
Ontario  Region.  Engineering,  computer 
science  and  business/commerce  students 
in  years  1-3  are  being  recruited  for  posi- 
tions ranging  from  clerk  to  advanced 
technician. 

•  Canada  Employment  Centre  for 
Students.  Summer  Employment 
Registration  Cards  are  now  available  for 
summer  employment  through  the 
Canada  Employment  Centre  for 
Students. 

•  Markus  Reforestation  Services. 

Tree  planting  positions  available  from 
early  May  to  late  July  in  Northern  On- 
tario. No  set  deadline. 

•  Integra  Foundation  Camp  Towhee. 

Summer  positions  such  as  therapeutic 
counsellors,  arts  and  crafts  instructors, 
swim  instructors  etc  are  available  from 
June  30th  to  August  20.  Deadline  for  ap- 
'  plications  to  be  established. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  graduates  looking  for  permanent  full 
time  employment  and  undergraduates 
looking  for  part  time  employment.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  positions  available; 
for  others  be  sure  to  come  in  and  check 
our  boards  regularly. 


PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Soles  representative.  Open  to  alt 
disciplines.  Must  be  sales  oriented, 
outgoing.  Fixed  salary  plus  car  plus 
benefit  package.  Refer  to  Order  No.  D- 

•  Technical  Sales  Rep.  Must  be 
agressive,  outgoing,  sales  oriented  and 
must  have  a  car.  Positions  are  available 
all  across  the  country.  Refer  to  Order 
No.  D-46. 

•  Policy  Analyst.  M.A.  in  Economics. 
Must  have  excellent  research,  writing 
and  computer  skills,  able  to  work  well 
with  a  wide  range  of  people.  Refer  to 
Order  No.  J-27. 

PART  TIME  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Sledge  Co-ordinator.  To  work  from 
Feb  6  to  Feb  15  inclusive  during 
Winterlude.  Hours  are  flexible.  $6.50  ar 
hour.  Must  have  Ottawa  Carleton  Sledg. 
Hockey  and  Ice  Picking  Experience. 
Refer  to  Order  No.  J-19. 

•  Typist.  To  start  in  April  on  a  part- 
time  basis  and  working  full-time  once 
classes  are  finished.  Reception,  filing 
and  general  office  clerk.  Refer  to  Order 
No.  J-22. 


00  CENTRE  GRAND  OPENING 
WED.  JAN.  21,  '87 

—  FREE  DONUTS,  COFFEE  ^ 

COME  OUT  AND  SEE  THE 
MOST  ANXIOUSLY  AWAITED 
THING  BESIDES  SPRING 
BREAK! 

T.V.,  PLAYING  CARDS, 
INTRAMURALS,  OTTAWA, 
CARLETON  U.  AND  OC  TRANSPO 
INFORMATION,  MESSAGE  BOARD 
FOR  FRIENDS,  ETC. 
1ST  LEVEL  UNICENTRE,  BESIDE  THE  CAVE 
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Strong  acting  saves  pot  of  stale  jokes 


by  Donna  Shaw 

No  one  ever  said  great  acting  makes 
a  great  play.  As  it  stands,  the 
Shaw  Festival  production  of  One 
for  the  Pot,  by  Ray  Cooney  and  Tony 
Hilton,  is  at  the  most,  indelibly  well-acted 
but  woefully  unoriginal. 

Set  in  an  exclusive  countryhouse  near 
London,  this  'Aldwychian'-Iike  farce  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  frenetic  and  often 
delightful  little  twists,  webs  and  capers 
which  take  place  over  the  period  of  a 
single  'mad-cap'  evening.  Despite  the 
piece's  contextual  nature,  the  techniques 
for  humor  invoke  the  dryness  and  pre- 
dictability of  worn  one-liners,  occasional 
slapstick  and  flogged  sight  gags  like  | 
the  drawer  that  continually  pops  open  for 
goodness-knows-what  reason. 

The  plot  centres  around  an  ad,  placed 
in  the  papers  by  wealthy  entrepreneur 
Jonathan  Hardcastle  (Jack  Medley),  offer- 
ing a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  son  of 
his  deceased  business  partner  as  long  as 
the  son  is  the  only  living  relative.  No 
sooner  is  the  ad  printed  than  the  hapless 
and  loveably  foolish  son,  Billy  (Andrew 
Gillies)  shows  up  with  his  friend,  Charlie 
the  swindler  (Norman  Browning).  The 
plot  is  complicated  when  Billy's  long  lost 
brothers  (each  of  them  representing  one 
third  of  a  set  of  triplets)  also  arrive  to 
'collect'.  As  the  plot  thickens,  so  does 
the  confusion  and  the  humor.  Though  the 
play  is  a  well-intentioned  farcical  hom- 
age to  the  tradition  of  British  melodra- 
matic comedy  it  is  not  altogether 
offensive. 

Particularly  impressive  is  the  cast.  Most 
noteworthy  is  the  perfonnance  of  Andrew 
Gillies  who  demonstrates  inexhaustible 
energy  and  dexterity  in  his  portrayal  of 
the  triplets.  Billy,  Rupert  and  Michael. 
And  while  Norman  Browning  beams  as 
the  irrepressibly  dishonest  Chariie,  it  is 
Peter  Krantz  who  remains  effortlessly 
graceful  with  his  immersion  into  the  role 
of  the  pious  and  arrogant,  Clifton. 

The  play  however,  is  not  as  good  as  its 
acting.  It  suffers  from  occasional  incon- 
sistency and  an  overdose  of  'formula'  {please, 
will  somebody  please  tell  mc  why  there 


Janua^  27. 


always  has  to  be  a  drawer  that  pops  open?). 
It  tends  to  get  rather  dry  and  contrived 
and  is  rescued  only  by  the  excellence  of  a 


lavishly-talented  repertoire  of  actors. 

One  for  the  Pot  (now  in  its  27th  year) 
will  certainly  not  appeal  to  all  tastes  but 


should  draw  enough  of  a  crowd  to  keep  on 
celebrating  birthdays.  It  continues  at  the 
National  Arts  Centre  until  January  27.  Q 


Hank  Williams  country  legacy  lives 


by  Murray  Forman 

T  ust  over  nine  years  ago  a  play  based 
I  on  an  imagined  event  premiered  in 
I  the  bar  of  an  Ottawa  liotel.  The  ima- 
^ned  event  was  a  performance  by  Hanli 
Williams  and  play  was  called  Hank 
Williams:  The  Shorn  He  Never  Gave. 
Now,  after  productions  throughout  Canada, 
the  American  midwest,  England,  Ireland 
and  Germany,  the  play  has  returned  to 
Ottawa. 

The  current  production,  however,  is 
different  from  any  of  the  previous  pre- 
sentations because  of  script  revisions  and 
a  new  director.  This  is  the  first  time  it 
has  ever  been  directed  by  its  playwright, 
Maynard  Collins. 

Collins,  an  Ottawa  native,  says  he  is 
surprised  at  the  longevity  of  the  play. 
"It's  really  funny,  we  wanted  to  get  two 
weeks  out  of  it  and  here  it  is,  nine  years 
later.  People  have  been  asking  for  it  here 
for  years  and  years!' 

The  new  incarnation  of  the  play  has 
also  replaced  local  artist  Sneezy  Waters 
in  the  lead  role.  Ron  Hynes,  from  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland  and  an  alumnus 
from  the  Codco  Theatre  Troupe  and  the 
Wonderful  Grand  Band,  now  plays  the 
role  of  Hank  Williams.  Waters,  who  por- 


trayed Williams  in  over  400  perform- 
ances and  in  the  movie  version  of  the  play, 
is  the  man  most  often  associated  with 
the  role.  In  fact,  when  Hynes  first  saw  the 
play  at  Toronto's  Horseshoe  Tavern,  he 
was  so  impressed  with  Waters  he  went 
back  to  see  the  play  every  night  of  its 
run. 

The  premise  of  the  play  is  based  on 
Williams'  death  which  occurred  on  the 
way  to  a  gig  on  New  Years  Eve,  1952.  A 
ghostly-looking  Hynes  represents  the 
tragically  debilitated  Williams,  who  was 
only  29  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death  fi  om  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction. 

The  portrayal  of  Williams  is  not  partic- 
ularly complimentary,  focusing  on  his 
drinking  problem  and  his  largely  self- 
inflicted  hard  luck.  It  depicts  a  man 
who  made  his  mark  singing  country  music 
and  then  fell  at  what  should  have  been 
his  creative  peak. 

The  play  is  a  constant  monologue, 
broken  up  bv  renditions  of  Williams' 
biggest  hits,  including  "Mind  Your  Own 
Business",  "Hey  Good  Lookin'",  "Honky 
Tonkin Your  Cheatin'  Heart  and  1  m 
So  Lonesome  I  Could  Cry"  Hynes  is 
accompanied  onstage  by  a  hot  four-piece 
band  consisting  of  guitar  player  Andy 
Lozano,  bassist  Ken  Kanwisher  and  two 


Roy  Hynes  as  Hanli  Wilfami. 


of  Canada's  most  highly  acclaimed  coun- 
try players,  Zeke  Mazarek  on  fiddle  and 
George  Essery  on  pedal  steel  guitar 

The  songs  are  extremely  well-played 
with  Hynes  doing  a  creditable  job  of 
capturing  Wlliams'  vocal  twang,  a  formi- 


dable challenge  for  anyone.  It  can  be 
somewhat  intimidating  to  feel  the  silent 
pauses  that  follow  each  song  as  Hynes 
shuffles  his  feet  and  looks  introspective. 
This  is  intended  to  create  the  tension  of 
Williams  analysing  his  past  and  the  events 
that  have  led  him  to  his  sorry  state. 
The  band  members  have  virtually  no  lines, 
yet  their  faces  register  humor,  concern 
and  enibaiTassment  in  response  to  their 
leader's  ever-shifting  conditions.  As 
Williams,  Hynes  misses  chords,  forgets 
words  to  the  songs  and  at  one  point, 
ends  a  spirited  cajun  two-step  by  falling 
flat  on  his  back  in  a  drunken  heap. 

Collins'  script  sets  the  audience  up  as 
voyeurs  of  soils,  looking  in  on  one 
man's  demise.  Hynes  delivers  ,in  exhausting 
perfonnance  which  succeeds  in  sunmmd- 
ing  the  character  of  Williams  with  a  sym- 
pathetic aura.  This  combination  of  an 
involving  script  and  an  appreciable  per- 
formance, in  addition  to  the  enjoyable 
musical  aspects  of  the  play  makes  Haiih 
Williams:  The  Show  He  Never  Gave  a 
success. 

The  play  runs  until  January  17  at  the 
York  St.  Theatre,  12  York  St.  in  the 
Byward  Market.  Tickets  are  available  at 
the  door 
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The  mission  that  doesn't  accomplish 


by  Paul  Cantin 

The  Mission  is  a  BIG  movie.  It's  a 
tight-lipped  monstrosity  that  an- 
nounces the  quality,  craft  and  money 
lavished  on  its  creation  every  few  frames 
with  elaborate  sets,  dazzling  cinematogra- 
phy and  stately  acting.  As  impressive 
as  The  Mission  is  on  a  purely  visceral 
level,  the  film  is  proof  that  no  matter 
how  much  skill  and  money  you  throw  into 
the  film  furnace  you  can  still  end  up  not 
generating  any  heat. 

Jeremy  Irons  plays  Jesuit  Father  Gabriel 
who  establishes  a  mission  among  the 
Guarani  Indians  in  18th  century  South 
America.  At  his  San  Carios  mission,  the 
Guarani  work  on  a  plantation-cum-commune 
and  become  self-sufficient.  But  they  are 
also  protected  from  the  Portugese  slave 
traders  who  hunt  them  in  the  jungle. 

One  of  the  slave  traders,  Mendoza 
(Robert  De  Niro),  has  a  change  of  heart 
and  becomes  a  Jesuit  himself.  But  the 
Treaty  of  Madrid  is  signed  back  in 
Europe,  and  that  means  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sions change  hands  from  Spain  to 
Portugal.  The  Portugese  are  eager  to  let 
the  slave  traders  indulge  in  their  lucra- 
tive hobby  once  the  Guarani  are  forced  to 
leave  the  missions. 

Gabriel  and  Mendoza  both  choose  to 
ignore  Rome's  order  to  abandon  their 
Guarani  flock— which  means  they  must 
face  the  marauding  Portugese  army. 
Mendoza  decides  to  pound  his  ploughshare 
back  into  a  sabre,  while  Gabriel  goes 
the  Ghandi/passive  resistance  route.  Both 
come  out  on  the  losing  end  of  a  bloody 
massacre. 


jeremy  Irons  in  TTw  Mission. 


The  Mission  is  a  technical  tour  de 
force.  Chris  Menges'  cinematography  is 
as  stunning  here  as  it  was  in  The  Killing 
Fields.  The  legendary  Ennio  Morricone 
provides  a  sweeping  hturgical  score.  Sound 
editor  Chris  Ackland  gets  the  most  out 
of  Lucasfilms'  THX  sound  technology. 
The  awesome  scenes  at  the  Igua^u 
waterfalls  bring  sound,  music  and  image 
together  in  an  unforgettable  combination. 

But  the  acting  of  the  leads  is  flaccid  at 


best.  Jeremy  Irons  was  fine  as  the  troub- 
led protagonists  of  Moonlighting  and  The 
French  Lieutenant's  Woman,  but  Gabriel 
calls  for  conviction  and  strength  that  Irons 
seems  unable  to  muster.  More  disap- 
pointing is  Robert  De  Niro.  Mendoza's 
cloistered  machismo  seems  ideal  dra- 
matic fare  for  De  Niro,  but  the  script's 
Masterpiece  Theatre  pronouncements 
and  convoluted  sentence  structure  sound 
plain  silly  in  De  Niro's  undisguised 


Yankee  tongue. 

Someone  like  Raul  Julia  might  have 
been  excellent  as  Mendoza.  but  the 
film's  massive  budget  means  guaranteed 
box  office  names.  Such  is  the  curse  of 
BIG  movies;  they  giveth  epic  scope,  they 
taketh  away  casting  options. 

But  then,  no  one  in  The  Mission  gets 
much  help  from  Robert  Bolt's  graceless 
script.  Bolt's  tin  ear  for  dialogue  actually 
roused  giggles  from  the  audience.  And 
The  Mission  isn't  exactly  packed  with 
intended  laughs. 

Mendoza  and  Gabriel  are  so  divested 
of  humanity  that  their  conflict  over  how 
to  react  to  the  Portugese  force  becomes  a 
clash  of  icons.  Pacifism  meets  action 
with  as  much  subtlety  as  two  Buicks  meet- 
ing head-on  in  a  pea-soup  fog. 

Although  director  Roland  Joffe  {The 
Killing  Fields)  has  a  flair  for  mise-en- 
scene,  especially  with  waves  of  humanity, 
he  can't  do  much  with  Irons'  or  De 
Niro's  performances.  They  in  turn  can't 
do  much  with  Bolt's  script. 

As  a  director  of  epic  travelogues,  Joffe 
ranks  up  with  fellow  Brit,  David  Lean. 
But  as  a  director  of  epic  themes,  he's  no 
Akira  Kurosawa.  The  Killing  Fields 
worked  not  only  as  the  human  drama  of 
Sydney  Schandberg  and  Dith  Pran  but 
also  as  an  allegory  for  the  whole  Vietnam 
misadventure  on  the  home  front  and  at 
the  front  line.  The  Missions  Gabriel  and 
Mendoza  don't  work  as  anything  but 
symbols. 

In  its  technical  virtuosity.  The  Mission 
is  a  feast  for  the  senses.  But  for  a  BIG 
movie  taking  on  a  BIG  theme,  the  film 
turns  out  to  be  a  lightweight .  □ 


ACCIDENT  AND  SICKNESS 
PLAN  FOR  STUDENTS 

All  full-time  Carleton  students  are  automatically  covered  under  this  policy  which 
pays  for  extended  health  care,  over  and  above  the  provincial  medicare  plans. 

Part-time  students  may  opt  into  this  plan  for  a  $10  fee.  Family  coverage  is 
available  for  full  and  part-time  students  for  an  additional  $10.00.  Full-time  students 

already  covered  under  a  similar  policy  may  opt  out  of  this  plan. 
Arrangements  for  this  and  additional  coverage  may  be  made  at  the  CUSA  Office, 

Room  401  Unicentre. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BENEFITS 


Prescription  Drugs  —  includes  pre-existing 
conditions,  excludes  contraceptives  and  " 
innoculations 
Private  Duty  Nursing 
Private  or  semi-private  hospital 
accommodation 
Chiropractor 
Osteopath 
Physiotherapist 
Chiropodist-Podiahrist 


8.  X-Ray  and  Laboratory 

9.  Local  Ambulance  Services 

10.  Wheelchair  rental,  crutches 

11.  Braces  and  Other  Medical  appliances 

12.  Dental  Accident  (up  to  $1,000.) 

13.  Coverage  outside  of  Canada 

14.  Life  Insurance 

15.  Dismemberment  Benefit 

16.  Repatriation  Benefit 


It  IS  highly  recommended  that  foreign  students  purchase  the  Ontario  Health 
Insurance  Plan  (CHIP)  while  residing  m  Ontario.  The  CHIP  Office  is  located  at  75 

Albert  Street,  566-2740. 


For  further  information. 


please  call  Dianne  Douglass  at  564-4380,  or  visit  the  CUSA 
Office,  Room  401  Unicentre. 
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No  consolation  for  cancelled  shows 


CUSA  progrannnier,  P«er  Wheatley.  has  been  faced  with  an  unusual  number  of  concert  canallations  this  year. 


by  Anne  Marie  McElrone  and  Jennifer 
Cowan 

In  this  world,  cynics  learn  early  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  sure  thing;  ex- 
cept perhaps  new  shopping  malls,  Gerry 
Davidson's  letters  to  the  editor  and 
music.  And  even  that  is  not  for  certain 
anymore. 

It  may  have  been  a  good  year  for 
musicians  and  recorded  music,  but  con- 
cert go-ers  had  a  rough  time.  Cancella- 
tions became  a  frequent  occurrence  and 
many  fans  were  left  disappointed. 

Carleton  had  more  than  its  fair  share 
of  bad  luck.  Last  October,  Lou  Reed 
cancelled  his  tour  leaving  fans  waiting  for 
their  man.  In  November,  Love  and  Rock- 
ets also  withdrew  and  1987  kicked  off 
with  the  cancellation  of  General  Public. 

CUSA  programmer.  Peter  Wheatley. 
says  the  cancellations  and  subsequent 
need  to  seek  outside  entertainment  alter- 
natives do  not  mean  the  end  of  student 
shows  with  student  prices.  Wheatley  says 
music-wise  "the  showcase  acts  aren't 
coming  through  and .  .  .  the  arena,  mid-size 


venue  acts  arel'  Despite  holding  the 
purse  strings  to  $37,500  of  a  $70,000 
entertainment  budget.  Wheatley  can't 
afford  to  bring  the  bigger  acts  to  Carleton 
anymore.  In  his  four  and  a  half  years  at 
Carleton.  Wheatley  has  brought  talent  like 
Simple  Minds,  the  Parachute  Club  and 
Level  42  to  Porter  Hall,  but  the  growing 
price  of  professional  bands  and  the  high 
costs  incurred  because  payment  is  required 
in  American  currency  make  big  names 
no  longer  feasible. 

The  CUSA  entertainment  allocation 
will  allow  for  19  concerts  at  a  maxi- 
mum payment  of  $5,000  per  show.  CUSA 
subsidizes  40  per  cent  of  the  costs  so 
the  "student  can  be  given  a  decent-priced 
ticket."  says  Wheatley.  When  a  group 
does  cancel,  the  advertising  and  promo- 
tion costs  are  picked  up  by  the  pro- 
moter so  Carleton  doesn't  lose  anything 
except  the  band  itself.  This  middle-man 
is  often  a  brewing  company  which  pays 
advertising  costs  to  have  their  name 
associated  with  the  show. 

The  bar  profits  from  each  concert 
usually  equal  the  CUSA  subsidy  but 


aren't  seen  until  the  following  year  when 
it  is  re-allocated  by  CUSA. 

Peter  Besserer  of  Shake  Records  agrees 
that  "currency  is  a  major  problem.  -  .  If 
the  promoter  has  to  pay  an  extra  40  per 
cent  he  almost  needs  double  the  people!' 

Shake  Records  often  books  Porter  Hall 
for  concerts  and  argues  their  prices  are 
comparable  to  Carleton's.  Their  highest 
price  is  $13.50  in  Porter  Hall  and  they 
usually  charge  between  $9-11.  Shake  main- 
tains "everyone  pays  the  same  price  for 
their  shows]'  Besserer  says  Porter  Hall  is 
used  because  "it's  an  available  venue," 
not  necessarily  to  appeal  to  a  university 
audience.  In  fact,  many  of  their  shows 
are  un-licensed  to  appeal  to  as  large  an 
audience  as  possible  "age-wise."  They 
don't  see  student-priced  concerts  as  end- 
ing because  they  price  their  concerts 
for  everyone. 

Eugene  Haslam  promotes  concerts 
through  Party  Central.  He  sees  rising 
entertainment  costs  as  an  industry-wide 
phenomenon.  "I  know  how  much  it  costs 
to  put  a  show  together .  -  . "  he  says  and 
claims  in  many  cases  prices  could  be 
much  lower.  Although  this  isn't  the  case  at 
Carleton  it  occurs  more  and  more  in 
Ottawa. 

Haslam  is  helping  keep  prices  reasona- 
ble for  everyone.  He  charges  between 
$5-10  per  concert  so  it  is  more  accessible 
for  the  concert  go  er.  Haslam  insists 
promoters  "have  the  ability  to  force  prices 
to  be  low"  by  negotiating  prices  or  by 
refusing  to  book  a  band  asking  an  exorbi- 
tant price.  "It's  up  to  the  promoters.  .  to 
look  for  moderately-priced  talent  that  is 
good  talent." 

For  many  consumers  low  prices  are 
indicative  of  poor  quality.  But  Haslam's 
concerts  are  not  insignificant  affairs.  He's 
booked  groups  like  the  Nails,  Gene 
Loves  Jezebel,  Dr.  and  the  Medics  and  Joe 


Study 
abroad 
next  year 


UNIVERSITE  G^ADIENNE 

The  Universite  canadlenne  en  France  programme  offers  Canadians  a 
unique  opponunity  ,o  live  lor  a  year  in  France  and  earn  Canadian  un.yers.ty 

"  oiiered  in  both  English  and  French.  Ihe  progranrn^e  lor  1987-88  includes 
humar^mes  courses  focussing  on  The  Twentieth  Cenlury  World  as  well  as 
language  courses.  The  faculty  are  from  univers.ties  across  Car^ada. 

Various  types  ol  student  accommodation 
residences  on  Ihe  campus  which  is  superbly  located  on  the  C6te  d  A.ur 

'"sMen'r:jte''°s:re'<?ed  on  a  quota  basis  from  universities  across 
Canada. 

Information  Session: 
Monday  Jan.  19,  12:15  p.m. 
University  of  Ottawa 
Simard  Hall,  Room  135 

A  Year  in  France  for 
Canadian  Universitv  Students 
^  Laurentian  University  BlyihSfCompany 


Jackson,  proving  that  prices  can  be  kept 
low  for  all  music  lovers. 

Evidently  there  are  many  people  trying 
to  keep  ticket  prices  low  for  everyone. 
CUSA  and  Haslam  enable  the  average 
student  to  enjoy  concerts  at  reasonable 
prices.  Haslam  says  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  joint-venture  production  between 
Party  Central  and  CUSA  in  March. 
Wheatley  also  mentioned  the  possibility 
of  a  year-end  formal  in  addition  to  a  possi- 
ble Valentine's  Day  Dance  which  has 
been  moved  to  Porter  Hall  because  the 
Congress  Centre  was  already  booked. 

But  despite  these  new  iniatives,  the 
cancellations  continue  and  there  is  still 
a  lack  of  tentative  bookings.  And  it  looks 
more  and  more  like  Carleton  students 
will  have  to  join  the  rest  of  the  Ottawa 
community  when  they  venture  into  the 
world  of  live  music  because  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  sure  thing.  □ 


CUSA  programmer 
leaves  for  Toronto 

by  Charlatan  staff 

After  four  and  a  half  years  of  "trying 
to  book  every  venue  in  town," 
CUSA  programmer.  Peter  Wheatley 
is  leaving  Carleton.  Wheatley  will  leave 
his  job  January  23  so  that  he  can  move  to 
Toronto  to  take  on  a  position  at  The 
Agency,  a  Toronto  booking  agent. 

Wheatley  says  he's  accomplished  what 
he  hoped  to  in  terms  of  keeping  Carle- 
ton students  entertained  and  he's  enjoyed 
his  job  thoroughly.  He  says  he  was  only 
planning  to  work  for  CUSA  until  this 
spring  but  this  unexpected  job  offer 
was  too  good  to  pass  up.  C 


auditions 

FOR 

THE  NATIONAL  THEATRE 
SCHOOL  OF  CANADA 

Acring 
Design 
Preduclien 
Playwriting 
Direcfling 

1987-88  School  Year 


DEADLINE  FOR  APPLICATION 


FEBRUARY  1st,  1987 


If  you  are  inlerested  in  finding  out  more  about  ttie 
Scliool,  please  write  or  telephone: 

The  National  Theatre  School  of  Canada 
5030  St.  Denis  Street 
iVlontreal,  Quebec 
H2J  2L8 

Tel.:  (514)  842-7954 
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Celebration  of  contemporary  artists 


by  Eva  Lazar 

Bill,  depicted  in  a  bombardment  of 
visual  cliches,  is  a  noisy  sort  of 
everyperson.  BUI  is  a  non-hero  ex- 
ploring the  process  of  separation,  initia- 
tion and  transformation.  The  Gallery  101 
installation  by  Toronto's  David  McCley- 
ment  is  a  grand  departure  from  the  large 
acrylic  paintings  he's  shown  in  the  past; 
often  his  work  has  been  criticised  for 
being  too  dense  and  oppressive.  This 
time,  the  images  are  open  and  the  con- 
cepts recognizable.  The  situations  are 
deliberately  commonplace,  but  are  presented 
in  a  whole  new  order.  McCleyment 
applies  the  coarsest  of  media,  a  spray- 
bomb,  to  create  the  pictures.  Recalling 
his  year  spent  in  a  traditional  fine  arts 
program  in  London.  England.  McClyment 
smiles— "this  is  definitely  not  what  I  was 
taught  in  school.  They'd  be  horrified  to 
know  I  was  using  spray  bombs  instead  of 
niy  trusti'  3B  pencil!' 

In  the  room  across  the  hall  from  Bill,  a 
scuptural  installation  provides  a  quiet 
escape. 

Carlo  Cesta's  sculptures,  inspired  by 
the  shapes  of  appliances,  are  images  of 
contemplation.  The  focus  is  on  something 
familiar,  creating  something  quiet  and 
subtle.  By  obsessively  dealing  with  an 
image,  Cesta  consolidated  varied  media 
to  create  his  sculptures  covered  in  copper 
and  rod  iron.  The  appliance  represents 
"the  order,  the  shapes  and  the  systems." 
he  says.  Having  worked  in  home  reno- 
vations, these  non-typical  artists  materials 
are  ail  familiar  to  Cesta.  "Your  own 


experience  should  be  what  stimulates  a 
new  way  of  thinking,  and  a  new  per- 
spective of  the  way  things  are." 

Both  exhibits  emphasize  the  recent 
inter-media  work  found  in  the  Canadian 
art  world. 

Gallery  director  and  curator  Dennis 
Tourbin  says  Gallery  101,  SAW  Gallery 
and  Axe  Neo  belong  to  a  network  of 
Canadian  galleries  providing  a  profound 
vision  of  what's  happening  in  the  Cana- 
dian artworld  today.  "It's  this  great  Ca- 


nadian fear  we  have— fear  of  success,  or 
apologizing  for  being  Canadian.  We 
should  stop  whining  and  start  celebrating 
the  contemporary  art  that's  happening 
in  this  city!' 

Exhibitions  at  101  are  only  one  facet 
of  what  the  gallery  has  to  offer;  poetry 
reading,  performance  events,  music  events, 
and  films,  are  also  on  the  calendar. 
Tourbin  believes  it's  his  role  to  experi- 
ment and  provide  a  unique  service  to 
Ottawa's  growing  contemporary  commu- 


nity. 

The  installations,  Bill's  Big  Chance 
and  Natural  History,  by  David  McCley- 
ment and  Cario  Cesta  respectively,  will  be 
on  display  at  Gallery  101,  245     Bank  St., 
until  January  27.      Definitely  worth 
seeing,  the  exibits  are  guaranteed  not 
to  intimidate  or  preach  any  grandiose 
schemes.  "There  are  no  secret  messages," 
emphasizes  Cesta.  Q 


ORGANIZER 
For  CURE  2323 
(Carleton  RAs  &  TAs) 

Duties 

•  to  educate  membership  on 
importance/relevance  of  union 

•  to  improve  relations  between 
general  memberstiip  and 
executive 

•  to  mobilize  members  around 
upcoming  bargaining  issues 

Terms  of  Employment 

•  13  weel<s  from  Feb.  2  to  May 
1,  1987 

•  lO  hours/week  witti  flexible 
hours  In  order  to  meet 
membership.  No  weekend  work. 

•  S18.63/hr  plus  4%  vacation 
pay 

Qualifications 

•  Union  experience  a  must 

•  Experience  with  a  university 
environment 

•  Excellent  Interpersonal  skills  - 
able  to  relate  to  students 

Send  resume  and  covering 
letter  to  Room  5IO  Unlcentre, 
Carleton  University,  K1S  5B6 
by  January  22,  1987. 


nioNs 


Maximize  your  options  for  tomorrow  - 
today. 

Chartered  accountancy  offers  graduates 
of  all  disciplines  the  satisfactions  and 
rewards  of  a  wide  range  of  professional 
career  opportunities. 

Give  yourself  flexibility  by  choosing  the 
right  course  options. 

For  information  about  becoming  a  CA, 
call  or  write  Career  Information  at  the 
Institute. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS  OF  ONTARIO 

69  Bloor  Street  East.  Toronto  M4W  1B3 
(416)  962-1841 


Founded  in  1S79 
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by  Jennifer  Cowan 
Friday  January  16 

•In  the  NAC  Opera  tonight  and  tomorrow 
at  8:30pm  it's  Aniadeus  the  Oscar- 
winning  film  about  the  Hfe  and  death  of 
Mozart. 

•American  Graffiti  vandaHzes  the  Cana- 
dian Film  Institute  tonight  at  9:30pm. 
See  Ron  Howard  and  Cindy  Williams  within 
and  removed  from  their  traditional  tele- 
vision roles. 

•The  Carieton  Cinema  Club  concentrates 
on  German  Feminist  film  tonight  with 
Molou  and  Sisters,  or  Balance  of  Happiness. 
The  location  is  103  Steacie  at  7:30pm. 
•At  the  Great  Canadian  Theatre  Company 
tonight  it's  a  concert  against  Apartheid 
featuring  the  music  of  Diane  Gentes  and 
Heavens  Radio.  Tickets  are  $8  for 
students. 

•And  if  smokey  bars  are  not  your  scene, 
City'Space,  an  alcohol  and  smoke-free 
club,  is  offering  an  alternative.  Tonight 
The  Lynn  Miles  Band  rocks  the  Sandy 


Hill  Community  Centre,  250  Somerset 
East.  Admission  is  $7. 

Saturday  January  17 

•The  NAC  French  Theatre  presents  a 
reading  of  Denise  Boucher's  Jezabei 
with  Monique  Mercure.  Admission  is  $3 
and  tonight's  performance  is  at  8pm. 
Tomorrow  you  can  see  a  matinee  at  2pm. 
•On  Hockey  Night  in  Canada  Edmonton 
faces  off  with  Toronto  at  8pm  on  CBC. 
•Wayne  Flemming,  Steve  Shuster  and 
Donnie  Coy  will  throw  out  their  best 
lines  in  an  effort  to  appeal  to  your  sense  of 
humor  and  whatever  else  at  Yuk  Yuk's 
in  the  Beacon  Arms  Hotel. 
•Blue  Velvet  David  Lynch's  searing  thriller 
about  the  nastiness  of  reality  is  at  the 
Towne  tonight  at  9:40pm. 

Sunday  January  18 

•Carieton's  Music  Department  presents 
Ottawa  Music  at  3pm  in  Theatre  A. 
The  concert  is  free. 


Monday  January  19 

•EGALE  (Equality  for  Gays  and  Lesbians 
Everywhere)  presents  a  fundraiser  cele- 
bration in  the  NAC  Fountain  Room  to- 
night at  6pm.  Tickets  are  $20  and 
available  at  the  Ottawa  Women's  Bookstore. 


Tuesday  January  20 

•The  Ottawa  Little  Theatre  presents  George 
Bernard  Shaw's  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession 
at  8:30pm.  Call  233-8948  for  reservations. 
Tickets  are  $6.50. 

•The  NAC  is  showcasing  the  work  of 
choreographer  Maurice  Bejart  tonight 
and  tomorrow  in  the  Opera  at  8:30pm. 
•Alan  Parker's  masterpiece  Birdy  is  at  the 
Towne.  The  film  stars  Nicholas  Cage 
and  Matthew  Modine  and  the  mood  is  set 
by  an  impeccable  score  by  Peter  Gabriel. 
That's  at  7pm. 

Wednesday  January  21 

•Carieton's  Fine  Arts  Committee  presents 


a  jazz  concert  by  Roddy  Ellias  and 
Dave  Hidinger  at  12:30pm  in  100  St. 
Pats.  Admission  is  free. 
•The  Language  of  Visual  Symbols  by  Dennis 
Tourbin  is  on  display  at  the  SAW  Gal- 
lery until  January  31. 
•At  7pm,  the  Mayfair  is  showing  Mona 
Lisa. 

Thursday  January  22 

•The  National  Gallery  on  Elgin  Street  is 
presenting  a  video  series  continuing 
every  Thursday  evening  until  March  5. 
Tonight's  screening  is  entitled  Working 
and  includes  works  by  Ardele  Lister,  Tom 
Burger  and  John  Will.  The  presenta- 
tions begin  at  7pm  and  admission  is  free. 
'CBO-FM  will  be  taping  today's  live  con- 
cert in  the  Drawing  Room  of  the  Cha- 
teau Laurier  at  12  noon.  Admission  is  $1. 

Bet  you  didn't  know  or  care  that.  . . 

It's  impossible  to  keep  your  eyes  open 


when  you  sneeze. 


...  Meetings  new  people 
...  Ottawa's  bike  paths 
...  My  aerobics  class 
...  Cordless  telephones 
...  Daryl,  my  aerobics  instructor 
...  Guessing 
peoples'  age 
...  Smokeless 

restaurants 
...  Skating 
on  the  canal 
...  Italian  ice  cream 
...  60's  music, 
toda/s  music 
...  Dancing,  dancing, 

dancing 
...  and  playing  . . . 


SELECTROCUTION 

The  hottest  new  single  game  in  town! 
Selectrocution  is  the  new  high-tech 
flirting  game  for  singles  only. 
Send  and  receive  messages  using 
Selectrocution's  computerized 
message  board. 

Better  still,  Selectrocution  is  a  fun 
way  to  learn  who's  attracted  to  you  I 

Friday  and  Saturday  nights 
8:00  pm  to  1  :aO  am  at 
"Initials"  In  the  Skyline  Hotel 
101  Lyon  St. 
$10.00 

($5.00  lor  Selectrocution 
Passport  Holders) 
Grand  Opening  on 
January  16 


SELECTROCUTION  ... 

Seeing  is  really  believing! 


The  Carieton  University  Board  of  Governors  says: 


Uiere  Isn't  nuch  support 
foe  cll\«st3ieit 
ftoB  South  Africa 
en  coitus" 


Ich  toe©  says; 

?That  is  a  lie"  < 

And  we  are  organizmg  a  demonstration  for  January  26  to  prove  it. 


PROGRAMME  OF  STUDIES  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  (PRODEV) 

The  programme 

•  is  offered  in  an  interdisciplinary  approach 

•  is  given  on  full-time  basis  (September  to  April)  and  on  part-time  basis 

•  leads  to  the  Diploma  in  International  Development  and  Co-operation 

Admission  requirements 

•  Honours  Bachelor's  degree  or  the  equivalent 

•  Experience  in  International  Development  or  intention  to  work  in  this  field 

•  Worl<ing  knowledge  of  the  other  official  language  is  desirable 

Brochure  and  Application  for  Admission  form  can  be  obtained  from: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Institute 

INSTITUTE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  CO-OPERATION 
LIniversity  of  Ottawa 
Ottawa  (Ontario),  KIN  6N5 
Tel.:  (613)  564-4910 
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LIFE  GOAL  CHECKLIST 

Read  the  following  list  of  life  goals  or  values  and  place  a 
check  next  to  the  FIVE  which  are  most  important  to  you. 
As  you  think  more  about  your  future  career,  be  sure  to 
think  about  the  possibility  for  obtaining  the  satisfactions 
you  want. 

□  Help  Society:  Do  something  to  contribute  to  the 
betterment  of  the  world. 

□  Help  Others:  Be  involved  in  helping  other  people  in 
a  direct  way,  either  individually  or  in  a  small  group. 

□  Public  Contact:  Have  a  lot  of  day-to-day  contact 
with  people. 

□  Work  With  Others:  Have  close  working  relationships 
with  a  group,  as  a  result  of  my  work  activities. 

□  Competition:  Engage  in  activities  that  pit  my  abilities 
against  others  where  there  are  clear  win-and-iose 
outcomes. 

□  Make  Decisions:  Have  the  power  to  decide  courses 
of  action,  policies,  and  so  on, 

□  Power  &  Authority:  Control  the  work  activities  or 
(partially)  the  destinies  of  other  people. 


□  Influence  People:  Be  in  a  position  to  change  the 
attitudes  or  opinions  of  other  people. 

□  Work  Alone:  Do  projects  by  myself,  without  any 
significant  amount  of  contact  with  others. 

□  Knowledge:  Engage  myself  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  truth,  and  understanding. 

□  Intellectual  Status:  Be  regarded  as  a  person  of  high 
intellectual  prowess  or  as  one  who  is  an 
acknowledged  "expert"  in  a  given  field. 

□  Creativity  (genera)):  Create  new  ideas,  programs, 
organizational  structures  or  anything  else  not 
following  a  format  previously  developed  by  others. 

□  Supervision:  Have  a  job  in  which  I'm  directly 
responsible  for  the  work  done  by  others. 

□  Change  and  Variety:  Have  work  responsibilities  that 
frequently  change  content  and  setting. 

□  Stability:  Have  a  work  routine  and  job  duties  that 
are  largely  predictable  and  not  likely  to  change  over 
a  long  period  of  lime. 

□  Security:  Be  assured  of  keeping  my  job  and  a 
reasonable  financial  reward. 


□  Fast  Pace:  Work  in  circumstances  where  there  is  a 
high  pace  of  activity,  and  work  must  be  done 
rapidly. 

□  Recognition:  Be  recognized  for  the  quality  of  my 
work  in  some  visible  or  public  way. 

□  Excitement:  Experience  a  high  degree  of  (or 
frequent)  excitement  in  the  course  of  my  work. 

□  Adventure:  Have  work  duties  that  involve  frequent 
risk  taking. 

□  Profit,  gain:  Have  a  strong  likelihood  of 
accumulating  large  amounts  of  money  or  other 
material  gain. 

□  Independence:  Be  able  to  determine  the  nature  of  my 
work  without  significant  direction  from  others;  not 
have  to  do  what  others  tell  me  to. 

□  Location:  Find  a  place  to  live  (town,  geographical 
area)  that  is  conducive  to  my  lifestyle  and  affords 
me  the  opportunity  to  do  the  things  I  enjoy  most. 

□  Time  Freedom:  Have  work  responsibilities  that  I  can 
work  at  according  to  my  own  schedule;  no  specific 
working  hours  required. 


RATE  YOUR  ABILITIES  AND  SKILLS 

You  have  acquired  a  number  of  abilities  and  skills  over 
the  years,  though  for  one  reason  or  another,  you 
probably  don't  consider  these  as  having  much  value. 
Don't  fool  yourself  —  you  do  have  much  to  offer  an 
employer.  Read  each  ability  (skill)  listed  and  then  rate  as 
follows:  0  No  Ability,  1  Some  Ability,  2  Average  Ability, 
3  Above  Average  Ability,  4  High  Ability. 

□  I  am  able  to  plan  and  organize  my  time  effectively. 

□  I  am  able  to  meet  deadlines  and  obligations 
demanded  by  others. 

□  I  am  able  to  make  decisions  that  I  think  are  rational 
and  responsible. 

□  I  am  able  to  recognize  possible  problems  in  my  day 
to  day  activities  and  resolve  the  problems. 

□  I  am  able  to  use  good  common  sense  and  judgement 
about  problem  situations. 

□  I  am  able  lo  understand  how  some  machinery 
operates  and  its  true  value  and  uses. 

□  1  am  able  to  memorize  or  retain  information  readily, 
n    I  am  able  to  persist  on  a  job  until  1  get  it  done. 

□  I  am  able  to  express  myself  in  writing. 


□  I  am  able  to  interpret  documentation  and  the  written 
works  of  others. 

□  1  am  able  to  express  myself  in  spoken  words. 

□  1  am  able  to  work  directly  with  and  get  along  well 
with  others. 

□  I  am  able  to  work  for  long  lengths  of  time  without 
getting  too  tired. 

□  i  am  able  to  keep  healthy  and  physically  take  care  of 
myself. 

□  I  am  able  to  use  my  hands  and/or  body  in  areas  that 
require  some  coordination. 

□  1  am  able  and  eager  to  learn  new  methods  and 
techniques  of  doing  things. 

□  I  am  able  to  keep  areas  neat  and  orderly. 

□  I  am  able  to  work  with  numbers  and  mathematical 
problems. 

□  I  am  able  to  understand  pictures,  charts,  objects  and 
patterns. 

□  I  am  able  to  accept  criticism  from  others. 

□  I  am  able  to  be  clever  and  resourceful  in  improvising 
solutions  to  problems. 


□  I  am  able  to  create  things  by  using  my  hands  and 
arts  and  crafts  materials. 

□  I  am  able  to  understand  scientific  principles  and 
have  an  interest  in  them. 

□  I  am  able  to  give  help  to  others  and  work  with  them 
to  solve  their  problems. 

□  I  am  able  to  discuss  current  issues  with  others. 

□  I  am  able  to  help  others  reach  an  agreement  where 
there  is  an  argument. 

□  I  am  able  to  persuade  others  to  my  side  of  an  issue 
or  way  of  thinking. 

□  I  am  able  to  adapt  others'  way  of  thinking  when 
they  are  right. 

□  I  am  able  to  direct  others  in  their  work. 

□  I  am  able  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  someone  I 
do  not  know  very  well. 

□  I  am  able  lo  understand  and  be  aware  of  the  feelings 
of  others. 

□  I  am  able  to  learn  new  jobs  or  duties  rapidly. 

□  I  am  able  lo  control  my  personal  anxieties,  and  not 
let  them  interfere  with  my  work. 

□  I  am  able  to  lake  control  with  little  or  no  guidance. 


Find  out  more  at  the  Quest  For  Hire  Week 
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IF  YOU  MISS  THE  BEATLES  ...  DON'T  MISS 


196a 


en 


•AS  THE  BEATLES 


SATURDAY  JANUARY  31, 
9  pm, 

PORTER  HALL 
Tickets:  $4.00  (adv), 
$5.00  (door) 
ON  SALE  NOW  AT  THE 
UNICENTRE  STORE 
Licensed  —  I.D.  Required 


Little 
Cid 
Blue 


Filmmaker  and  Media  Expert 

Jean  Kilbourne 

Talks  on 

Sexism  in  Advertising 

Wednesday,  February  4,  2:30  pm 
Porter  Hall,  FREE  Admission 


Co-sponsored  by  Women's  Centre  and  OPIRC 


^     WED.  JAN.  21,  8  pm 
ROOSTER'S 
Admission:  $2.00 
(at  the  door) 
^Licensed  —  LD.  required 


^     Oliver's  Presents... 

GREEN  RIVER 

A  Tribute  to 
Creedence  Clearwater  Revival 
Ui_^Friday,  January  30,  8  P^"^ 


SNEEZY  WATERS 

Thurs.  Jan.  29 
12  noon  -  1:30  pm 
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Anti-apartheid  group  seeking  support 


needs,  I  think  the  student  senators  feel 
prepared  to  write  the  letter."  she  added. 

Board  chairperson  Claude  Edwards  said 
he  does  not  think  the  students'  needs  have 
been  ignored.  He  defended  the  Board's 
actions,  saying  "we  had  to  think  in  terms  of 
trying  to  determine  whether  the  remaining 
investments  were  an  area  of  major  concern. 
So  far,  we  are  not  sure  that  kind  of  concern 
was  demonstrated!' 

But  Lambton  said  that  is  not  the  case. 
"The  Board  simply  fails  to  recognize  that 
there  is  enough  support  from  students  to 
reopen  an  issue  they  spent  time  and  money 
on  last  year.  They  do  not  view  it  as  important!' 

She  said  she  believes  student  support 
for  divestment  is  much  stronger  than  the 
Board  believes.  "We  have  enough  support 
on  campus  to  convince  them.  The  question 
is.  do  they  want  to  be  convinced?" 

CAAG  has  also  had  difficulty  enlisting 


the  support  of  the  students'  association. 
Last  week,  CUBA  turned  down  a  request 
for  funds  to  buy  a  full-page  advertisement 
in  The  Charlatan. 

CUBA  VP  Administration,  Alan  Macdon- 
ald.  said  he  would  provide  CAAG  with  all 
the  money  diverted  from  the  sale  of  Rothman's 
cigarettes,  which  council  voted  to  give  to 
CAAG  last  term,  in  order  to  partially  pay  for 
the  ad. 

According  to  Macdonald,  there  was  only 
$115  in  the  Rothman's  funds.  However,  he 
later  agreed  to  cover  the  cost  of  half  of  the 
advertisement,  worth  S440  in  total. 

CAAG  member,  Augustine  Moshi.  said 
he  is  disappointed  CUSA  is  not  as  support- 
ive of  CAAG  as  they  were  last  year.  "The 
policies  they  have  this  year  are  not  as  strong 
as  last  year.  We  should  be  moving  to  a 
stronger  position."  □ 


Oliver's  manager  resigns 


CAAG  member  Augustine  Moshi  enlists  support  for  f>ext  Monday's  divestment  demonflration. 


by  J.P.  Molgat 

Carleton  students  will  once  again  chal- 
lenge the  Board  of  Governors'  ( BOG)  policy 
on  economic  ties  with  South  Africa,  in  what 
organizers  Jiave  described  as  "a  visible  and 
audible  demonstration!' 

At  issue  is  the  Board's  policy  of  selec- 
tive rather  than  total  divestment  from  South 
Africa.  The  Board  currently  holds  approxi- 
mately $50,000  worth  of  shares  in  compa- 
nies dealing  with  the  country. 

The  Carleton  Anti-Apartheid  Action 
Group  (CAAG)  has  planned  a  protest  rally 
in  response  to  the  Board's  refusal  to  reopen 
the  issue  of  divestment. 

The  demonstrators  will  gather  half  an 
hour  before  the  Board's  4pm  meeting  on 
Jan.  26,  and  plan  to  remain  just  outside  the 
Administration  Building's  board  room  until 


the  end  the  meeting. 

"We  do  not  wish  to  disrupt  the  gover- 
nors' meeting,"  said  CAAG  spokeperson 
Monica  Lambton.  "We  would  like  them  to 
be  able  to  vote  on  re-opening  the  issue!' 

Last  month,  CAAG  members  provided 
the  Board  with  an  information  packet  con- 
taining their  arguments  for  divestment.  A 
motion  to  put  the  issue  on  the  agenda  was 
defeated,  and  the  group  was  denied  the 
right  to  speak  before  the  Board. 

In  November,  CAAG  asked  Carleton's 
academic  governing  body,  the  senate,  to 
support  their  efforts  with  a  formal  letter  of 
protest  to  the  Board.  The  senate  turned 
down  the  request. 

"1  disagree  that  they  have  not  been 
allowed  to  speak,"  said  student  senator  Lisa 
Lifshitz.  "But  now  that  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors has  shown  an  insensitivity  to  student 


by  James  Day 

Oliver's  manager  says  CUSA  sees  him 
as  an  "old  dinosaur'  and  wants  him  replaced 
with  someone  with  a  "more  open  mind!' 

Charlie  Ewing  said  he  will  resign  April 
30  after  seven  years  of  managing  CUSA's 
pubs.  He  said  he  intends  to  start  his  own  bar 
management  consulting  business. 

CUSA  business  manager,  Doug  Saveland 
has  yet  to  choose  a  replacement  for  Ewing. 
Saveland  said  the  position  requires  a  person 
with  authority  and  the  ability  to  gain  re- 
spect from  the  staff.  He  said  the  biggest 
challenge  facing  the  new  manager  of  liqour 
operations  will  be  controlling  alcohol  con- 
sumption in  the  pubs. 

He  said  server  training  is  also  important 
in  teaching  staff  how  to  monitor  and  control 
patron's  intake  of  alcohol. 

Ewing  admitted  his  attitude  towards 
serving  alcohol  is  not  in  line  with  CUSA's 
more  conservative  stand,  which  includes  a 
strategy  for  more  alcohol  awareness.  "I'm 
out-dated,"  he  said. 

Saveland  said  the  job  "was  only  a  step- 


Equal  pay  funding  falls  short  of  needs 


by  Laurel  Hyatt 

Carieton's  share  of  a  recent  $1.8  million 
provincial  grant  for  employment  equity  pro- 
grams in  universities  is  not  enough,  accord- 
ing to  the  university's  Status  of  Women 
coordinator. 

Fran  Klodawsky  said  the  $15,000  her 
office  will  receive  from  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  over  the  next  two 
years  "isn't  enough  money  to  do  anything.  It 
certainly  isn't  enough  to  increase  the  sala- 
ries of  women  on  staff!' 

Like  most  universities,  Carleton  already 
has  an  employment  equity  program  and 
Klodawsky  said  the  money  will  be  used 
instead  to  subsidize  her  salary  and  expand 
existing  services. 

She  said  her  office  has  four  part-time 
researchers  studying  factors  ingrained  in 
western  society  which  prevent  women  from 
having  equal  opportunities  for  jobs  and  pay 
raises. 

Once  the  study  is  complete,  Klodawsky 
said  she  will  submit  a  list  of  recommenda- 
tions to  Carleton's  personnel  department  to 
make  their  hiring  practices  more  equitable. 

The  study  will  include  a  "skills  index" 
which  will  help  employers  assess  the  impor- 
tance of  experience  gained  through  pur- 


suits like  volunteer  work. 

Klodawsky  said  employers  often  equate 
skills  with  the  amount  of  formal  education 
applicants  have,  and  "employers  tend  to 
recognize  that  men's  qualifications  are  bet- 
ter than  women's."  when  based  solely  on 
education. 

Klodawsky  said  she  hopes  Carieton's 
personnel  department  will  bring  their  hir- 
ing practices  in  line  with  her  recommenda- 
tions to  include  more  women,  especially  in 
non-academic  occupations. 

Asked  if  the  personnel  department  will 


St2tus  o(  Women  cooftlinator  Fran  Klodawsky. 


change  its  methods  according  to  Klodawsky 's 
recommendations,  director  Dick  Brown  said 
only  that  he  hopes  the  study  "will  recognize 
the  areas  of  need!' 

Since  she  took  office  a  year  ago, 
Klodawsky  said  she  has  noticed  an  im- 
provement in  the  university's  "recognition 
of  the  need  to  respond  and  work"  on  policies 
concerning  employment  equity,  but  added 
there  still  is  room  for  improvement. 

Beyond  the  $1.8  million  committed  to 
employment  equity,  Del  Bell,  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  University's  director  of 
communications,  said  the  ministry  will  ex- 
tend last  year's  $84  million  faculty  renewal 
program  until  1991.  Under  the  program,  56 
per  cent  of  the  faculty  hired  last  year  were 
women. 

Carieton  hired  six  female  and  seven 
male  professors  with  its  portion  of  the  re- 
newal fund,  leaving  it  10  per  cent  behind 
the  provincial  average  in  terms  of  representing 
women. 

Bell  said  the  ministry  emphasized  hir- 
ing women  in  order  to  "bring  the  number  of 
women  faculty  members  into  line  with  men. 

"The  number  of  women  enrolled  in  un- 
dergraduate programs  is  increasing,  and 
universities  should  be  hiring  more  women 
faculty  in  proportion!'  □ 


ping  stone  for  Charlie!'  He  said  he  would 
like  Ewing  to  be  remembered  as  someone 
"who  took  the  liquor  operations  at  Carleton 
from  a  situation  of  disarray  and  a  money- 
loser  to  one  of  profit  and  integrity!' 

With  responsibilities  extending  to  four 
licensed  areas  on  campus— Mike's  Place. 
Porter  Hall.  Rooster's  and  Oliver's— Ewing 
turned  the  university's  pubs  into  money- 
makers. 

Seven  years  ago  Ewing  was  a  2 1  -year-old 
heading  into  the  bar  business.  He  said  he 
took  over  a  ship  that  was  losing  about 
$30,000  each  year.  "There  was  a  lot  of 
wastage  and  money  spent  for  no  reason!' 
Theft  alone,  with  jugs  being  a  popular  item 
for  pub  patrons  to  smuggle  out  of  the  bars, 
was  about  a  $1,000  annual  expense,  he 
said. 

Ewing  renovated  the  bars  into  more 
trendy-looking  and  efficient  operations.  Seven 
years  ago  only  three  servers  were  able  to 
squeeze  behind  the  service  bar  in  Oliver's. 
Now  there  is  room  for  eight  of  Oliver's 
trademark  burly  bartenders. 

Oliver's  has  been  a  financial  success 
under  Ewing's  management. 

Ewing  said  he  watched  Oliver's  profits 
go  from  $17,000  in  1979  to  about  $200,000 
last  year. 

He  said  Wednesday  nights  at  Oliver's 
were  the  "worst  nights"  more  than  three 
years  ago  bringing  in  about  $500  in  sales. 
But  now  it  is  ringing  in  totals  of  up  to 
$15,000.  He  said  the  infamous  long  line-ups 
on  Wednesdays  are  the  result  of  the  popu- 
larity that  began  with  'Buck-A-Beer'  night. 

Despite  his  financial  success,  several  of 
Ewing's  former  employees  have  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  with  his  performance. 
Complaints  about  the  screening  process  for 
hiring  new  employees  and  Ewing's  "sexist" 
attitudes  were  reported  in  a  Charlatan  arti- 
cle last  October- 
Former  assistant  manager  of  Oliver's, 
John  Liepa,  said  he  recieved  phone  calls 
from  applicants  who  were  "pretty  disgrun- 
tled" and  "were  literally  getting  screwed!' 

Overall,  Liepa  said  Ewing  ran  the  pub 
rather  well,  but  "it's  good  to  get  some  new 
blood  in  there!' 

Reflecting  on  his  perfonnance,  Ewing 
said  he  would  like  to  have  achieved  his 
successes  in  a  shorter  period.  He  said  it  was 
"hard  working  with  bureaucracy.  It  took  a 
long  time  to  get  something  repaired!' 

He  also  said  he  would  like  to  have 
offered  "a  larger  variety  of  entertainment!' 

But  Ewing  said  the  job  had  its  advan- 
tages. He  said  he  enjoyed  "the  challenge"  of 
managing  one  of  Ottawa's  most  popular 
student  pubs.  □ 
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Master  of  Public 
Administration 
Queen's  University 
at  Kingston 


A  three-term  (ten-month)  professional  graduate 
degree  program,  with  an  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  public  policy  and  administration. 

Admission  Requirements  B.A.  (Honours),  or  its 
equivalent,  with  upper  second  class  standing, 
all  fields  of  study. 

Information/Applications  are  available  from: 
School  of  Public  Adminstration 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario  K7L  3N6 
Telephone  613-545-2159 


GO  FOR  IT! 

Study  part-time  and  get  your  M.B.A.  at  McGill. 

Take  hold  o(  your  career. 
Break  away  rrom  the  crowd. 
Join  a  professional  circle. 

Here's  your  opportunity! 

Combine  managemenl  theory  and  practice; 
get  into  managerial  economics  and  international 
business  early  in  the  program,  and 
earn  an  internationally  recognized  degree. 

Apply  before  1 4  November  to  be  considered  for 
admission  to  the  winter  term. 

For  further  information,  call  us  at  (514)  392-6700. 


McGill  Continuing  Education 

What  better  place  to 
better  yourself. 


READING 

&  Study  Skills 

READ  MORE  QUICKLY  &  MORE  EFFECTIVELY! 

This  course,  sponsored  by  CUSA,  is  guaranteed  to 
at  least  double  your  reading  speed  with  good 
comprehension  and  recall! 

Come  and  register  at  the  first  class. 

Monday  Jan.  26,  3:30  pm,  303  Mackenzie 
Monday  Jan.  26,  7:30  pm,  301  Arts  Tower 
Thursday  Jan.  29,  3:30  pm,  408  Arts  Tower 
Thursday  Jan.  29,  7:30  pm,  408  Arts  Tower 
Friday  Jan.  30,  1:00  pm,  401  Arts  Tower 

Course  Fee:  Students  $65 

Nop  Students  $70 

Choose  a  class  time  that  is  convenient  for  you, 
and  attend  1  class  per  week  for  5  weeks. 


For  info  call  CUSA  at  564-4380 


National  student  action 
week  begins  on  Monday 


1       UNfVI^PT/  EbUCAXiON 


How  THE  SYSTeM    ujoecs  ... 


by  David  Wylynko  with  CUP  files 

Doors  to  the  country's  campuses  will 
swing  open  for  the  world  to  see  next  week, 
and  student  leaders  hope  the  sight  will  be 
appalling. 

Starting  Monday,  the  "National  Week  of 
Action",  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Feder- 
ation of  Students  (CFS),  will  see  student 
unions  across  Canada  joining  forces  to  arouse 
public  concern  about  post-secondary  under- 
funding,  stubborn  youth  unemployment, 
and  shrinking  student  aid. 

At  Carleton,  the  focus  will  be  on  employ- 
ment, as  Cl'SA  conducts  its  three  day 
'Quest  for  Hire'  campaign. 

Films  and  slide  shows  will  be  presented 
in  Baker  Lounge  showing  students  how  to 
seek  out  summer  employment  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Futures,  Ventures  and 
the  Career  Oriented  Summer  Employment 
(COSEP)  programs  will  be  on  hand  to  let 
students  know  what  the  government  has  to 
offer. 

Beth  Brown,  CUSA  VP  External  and 
coordinator  of  CFS's  Funding  the  Future 
lobby  campaign,  said  summer  employment 
is  a  student's  biggest  source  of  anxiety.  She 
said  the  federal  government  cut  $30  million 
from  the  budget  of  the  Challenge  87  sum- 
mer wage  subsidy  program  last  week,  and 
that  means  fewer  jobs  for  students. 

"It's  ironic  the  Conservatives  ran  on 
jobs,  jobs,  jobs.  Now  their  approach ...  is  to 
cut  funding  to  the  youth  programs. 

"We  have  to  get  people  thinking  early 
about  employment,"  said  Brown. 

The  week  will  climax  with  a  simultane- 
ous nation-wide  press  conferences  at  CFS 
member  institutions  Jan.  27th. 

In  Ottawa,  a  news  conference  will  be 
held  at  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  CFS 
national  executive  and  representatives  from 
Carleton  and  the  University  of  Ottawa  will 
try  to  catch  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  national 
media. 

CFS  executive  officer.  Todd  Smith,  said 
the  Ottawa  conference  will  also  focus  on  the 
plight  of  student  unemployment  and  how 
the  recent  budget  cuts  are  sure  to  worsen 
the  problem. 

"The  press  conferences  will  give  students 
a  chance  to  voice  their  own  concerns,"  he 
said.  "The  country  will  be  watching  to  see 
how  students  feel  about  post-secondary 
education." 

Smith  said  the  cuts  to  Challenge  '87 
were  particularly  harmful  because  "the  best 
form  of  student  aid  is  a  good  summer  job" 


Elsewhere,  plans  for  student  protests 
include  panel  discussions  at  Memorial 
University  in  Newfoundland  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prince  Edward  Island,  petitions 
protesting  the  shortage  of  student  aid  and 
employment  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia,  rallies  at  the  provincial  legislatures 
in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  and  a  post- 
card campaign  at  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  University  of  Lethbridge  in 
Alberta. 

Though  problems  at  Canadian  universities 
are  said  to  have  reached  the  "crisis"  stage. 
Brown  said  activism  seems  dormant  and 
the  goveniment  has  yet  to  do  anything 
about  the  problems  facing  students. 

Citmparing  the  Canadian  situation  with 
the  recent  surge  of  student  activism  in 
France  and  China,  Brown  said  the  degree  of 
reaction  to  changes  in  government  policy 
depends  on  their  severity. 


"We're  undergoing  a 
crisis  in  education.  But 
it's  subtle..." 


"We're  undergoing  a  crisis  in  education. 
But  it's  subtle  and  hard  to  see.  Universities 
have  been  underfunded  for  at  least  10  years. 
It's  infiltrated  every  level.  ,  .  but  that's  made 
it  harder  to  reactl' 

In  France,  a  bill  proposing  major  changes 
to  the  national  education  system  sparked  a 
week  of  bloody  riots  last  month  as  thou- 
sands of  students  took  to  the  streets  and 
marched  on  the  national  assembly.  The 
minister  of  post-secondary  education  wanted 
to  introduce  tuition  fees  and  mandatory 
course  requirements. 

Prime  Minister  Jacques  Chirac  appeared 
on  national  television  and  announced  he 
would  drop  the  bill  after  a  22-year-old  stu- 
dent was  killed  at  the  height  of  the  protest. 

In  China,  students  have  held  demonstra- 
tions to  demand  greater  democracy  and 
these  have  been  linked  by  western  observ- 
ers to  the  ousting  of  China's  Communist 
Party  chief  Hu  Yaobang. 

Brown  said  Canadian  students  would 
react  more  militantly  if  their  problems  were 
as  grave  as  those  of  students  in  other  countries. 

"We've  seen  it  happen  where  people  do 
react.  It's  just  a  matter  of  what  they  react  to 
If  they  talked  about  jumping  our  tuition  to 
$4,000,  you'd  see  a  real  reaction."  □ 
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New  student  newspaper  could  lose  CUSA  funding 


by  Alan  Knight 

A  new  student  paper  on  campus  is  fight- 
ing for  its  life  after  only  a  single  issue. 

Funding  for  The  Caribbean  Students 
Association  newspaper.  The  Cultural  Link, 
may  be  cut  by  CUSA  before  it  has  received 
any  money  from  the  students'  association  at 
all.  VP  Administration,  Alan  Macdonald, 
said  the  paper,  published  Nov.  28.  was  not 
"the  best  investment  of  students'  money." 

He  said  he  was  disappointed  with  the 
overall  quality  of  the  paper  and  he  questioned 
the  need  to  publish  a  full  newspaper,  when 
a  simple  newsletter  might  be  more  cost- 
effective.  He  suggested  advertising  be  used 
to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  publication. 

CUSA  provided  funding  for  a  party  in 
Porter  Hall  to  launch  the  paper,  but  has  yet 
to  provide  money  for  actual  publication. 

Macdonald  said  he  was  also  disappointed 
with  the  turnout  for  the  party.  He  said  he 
arrived  around  midnight  and  had  found  "a 
maximum  of  30  people"  present  and  even 
"the  organizers  left!' 

Lica  Ebatchi,  Cultural  Link  editor,  said 
Macdonald  had  not  arrived  until  after  most 
of  the  people  left  and  said  she  wondered 
whether  CUSA  was  really  interested  in 
funding  the  newspaper.  Macdonald  "doesn't 
think  we  are  capable  or  well-organized,"  she 
said. 

The  first  issue,  which  cost  more  than 
$400  dollars  for  1 ,000  copies,  was  published 
using  donations  from  individuals  and  em- 
bassies. Advertising  is  planned  for  subse- 
quent issues,  and  advertising  manager  John 
Curtin  said  he  does  not  think  the  problem  is 
monetary  support  as  they  have  proven  they 


NGW^PAFER 


The  fir3t  issue  of  the  Caribbean  students'  paper  may  also  be  thclast  if  more  furtding  is  not  found.  CUSA  VP  Alan  MacdonaM  said  the  quality  had  better  improve  if  diey  want  more  money. 


are  able  to  put  together  the  paper  without  it. 

Although  the  possibility  of  funding  is 
still  open,  Macdonald  said  he  wants  "an 
improved  product"  if  he  is  to  provide  further 


funding. 

Macdonald  said  the  newspaper  might 
be  too  ambitious  for  the  group,  and  they 
might  not  be  able  to  produce  it  regularly.  He 


suggested  a  paper  published  by  the  entire 
International  Students'  Centre  rather  than 
by  a  particular  subgroup  might  have  a 
better  chance.  □ 


Question:  Is  there  a  point  to  student  government? 


CUSA  CEO  Rob  Cotiin^iam:  pro. 


Dehaior  M>ric  McKeigan:  con. 


argued. 

Taking  a  cue  from  the  Canadian  parlia- 
mentary practice  of  hurling  insults,  Cotting- 
ham  questioned  his  opponents'  whole  logic. 

"The  opposition  is  a  deeply  confused 
pair  of  people,"  he  said,  likening  their  argu- 
ment to  "curing  a  cold  by  killing  the  patient. 
It's  a  silly  solution  and  it  doesn't  work." 

Low  involvement  in  administrative  af- 
fairs is  a  reason  to  try  harder,  not  back  out 
completely,  he  said,  defending  student  gov- 
ernments' attempts  to  voice  their  constitu- 
ents' concerns. 

Cottingham  cited  numerous  achievements 
by  student  governments,  including  creep- 
ing but  real  progress  on  the  student  bus 
pass  issue,  and  their  success  in  reducing 
"universities'  shameful  ties  with  apartheid!' 

In  defence  of  CUSA  services,  Cottingham 
said  "I'd  like  to  suggest  to  the  opposition 
that  after  this  debate  we  go  off  for  a  beer. 


preferably  at  Rooster's  or  Oliver's  or  Mike's 
Place  or  any  of  the  other  valuable  services 
CUSA  offers,  which  include  among  others 
Peer  Counselling,  the  International  Students 
Association  and  the  Women's  Centre." 

Lothian  took  the  rebuttal  in  stride,  and 
admitted  in  a  later  interview  that  he 
doesn't  feel  strongly  about  the  state. 

"Let's  get  something  straight.  The  art 
of  debating  is  not  always  debating  the  side 
you  believe  in." 

Cottingham  wound  up  the  debate  with  a 
few  words  for  voters  and  candidates  in  the 
upcoming  election. 

"Candidates  have  a  responsibility  to  come 
to  students  and  make  sure  they're  running 
on  a  slate  of  substance,  not  style,  and  voters 
should  realize  that  the  appearance  of  stu- 
dent apathy  (in  low  voter  turnouts)  weakens 
any  government's  case  when  it  tries  to  act 
as  a  representative  of  students"  □ 


by  Lee  Parpart 

Is  there  any  point  to  student  government? 

That  was  the  question  being  debated 
yesterday  in  a  thinly  veiled  attempt 
by  Elections  Carleton  and  the  Carleton 
Debating  Society  to  get  students  thinking 
about  the  upcoming  CUSA  general 
elections  in  February. 

About  40  students  gathered  in  Baker 
Lounge  to  watch  the  two  teams  grapple 
with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  student 
governments  do  enough  to  justify  their 
existence. 

Taking  the  side  of  the  government  were 
CUSA  chief  electoral  officer  Rob  Cottingham 
and  council  chairperson  Robert  Shepherd, 
who  argued  that  elected  student  bodies  are 
vital  protectors  of  students'  rights  on  the 
campus,  municipal,  provincial  and  federal 
levels. 

On  the  side  of  anarchy  were  third  year 


arts  student  Mark  McKeigan  and  first  year 
arts  student  Jason  Lothian,  who  argued  that 
student  apathy  and  a  lack  of  real  power 
within  the  university  has  turned  student 
governments  into  little  more  than  "name 
less,  faceless  entities  that  book  bands  and 
operate  bars." 

Such  a  limited  function  could  be  per- 
formed by  anyone,  and  doesn't  require  a 
complex  chain  of  student  officials. 

McKeigan  said  national  and  provincial 
student  organizations  have  "accomplished 
zip",  and  cited  student  governments'  "dis- 
mal record  of  failure  at  either  igniting  the 
fires  of  student  interest  or  achieving  results." 

Since  Carleton's  original  charter  divides 
power  in  the  university  between  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  the  Senate,  and  since 
student  representation  on  these  university 
boards  is  token  and  ineffectual,  student 
government  cannot  claim  "administrative 
accountability"  as  a  reason  to  exist,  Lothian 


CUSA  offers  job  program 


by  Karin  Bergen 

January,  and  already  you're  feeling  the 
grip  of  summer  job  search  stress.  CUSA 
hopes  it  has  an  answer. 

It's  not  too  early  to  get  a  summer  job,  say 
VP  Community  Beth  O'Shaughnessy  and 
VP  External  Beth  Brown,  organizers  of  the 
students'  association's  latest  employment 
project. 

'Quest  For  Hire"  is  a  four  day  job  blitz 
taking  place  in  Baker  Lounge,  Jan.  26-30. 

"Most  people  start  thinking  about  sum- 
mer jobs  when  they  go  home  for  the  break, 
and  by  then  it's  too  late,"  said  O'Shaughnessy. 
To  act  now  is  to  have  all  your  options  open, 
she  stressed. 

Scheduled  are  speakers,  films  and  read- 
ing materials  to  inform  students  on  issues 


ranging  from  how  to  get  a  job  and  interview 
etiquette  to  resume  writing  tips.  Infomia- 
tion  will  also  be  available  about  Ventures, 
the  Career  Oriented  Summer  Employment 
Plan  (COSEP)  and  Futures,  the  1987  pro- 
vincial job  creation  program. 

A  main  objective  is  to  "teach  basic  skills 
to  people  looking  for  their  first  job." 
O'Shaugnessy  said  this  and  successive  job 
skill  training  will  ultimately  help  in  finding 
permanent  career  employment. 

Although  'Quest  For  Hire'  focuses  on 
summer  employment,  one  of  the  programs 
will  deal  with  long-term  career  goals.  'Carle- 
ton Career  Insights"  will  match  students 
with  alumni  employed  in  fields  related  to 
their  area  of  study  so  that  they  can  examine 
career  possibilities.  □ 
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Carleton  University 
Profits  From  Apartheid 


Demonstrate 

the  Board  of  Govenors  meeting 


hen:  Monday,  January  26 

hereuhe  Administration  Building, 
Carleton  University 

hy:     to  demand  Carleton  University 

withdraw  all  its  investments  from 
corporations  doing  business  with 
Apartheid  South  Africa 


Endorsed  by  Newman  Centre  of  Carleton  U., 
N.D.P.  Carleton,  Muslim  Students'  Association, 
CUPE  2323,  Oxfam  Carleton,  and  Women's 
Centre. 

Organized  by  the  Carleton  Anti- Apartheid 
Action  Group 

For  more  information  564-7112  (OPIRG) 


Floor  forced  to  clean  up  Little  Girl  mural 


by  Anna-Maria  Galante 

Following  a  request  by  Carleton's  ad- 
niinistration,  the  boys  from  Second  Russell 
will  have  to  take  "Little  Girl  Blue"  out  of  the 
bathroom  and  move  her  back  into  the  bar. 

Members  of  the  administration,  the  resi- 
dence association  and  the  students'  associa- 
tion held  a  meeting  last  Friday  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  mural,  which  is  based  on  a 
Labatt's  poster  banned  by  CUSA  last  term 
because  it  was  sexist. 

The  original  mural,  which  won  second 
place  in  the  annual  tunnel  painting  competi- 
tion in  residence,  depicted  a  Labatt's  bar- 
maid holding  a  tray  of  beer  and  leaning 
against  a  row  of  urinals.  A  caption  above  the 
woman's  head,  now  partially  whited  out, 
read  "Little  Girl  Blue:  2nd  Russell". 

At  Friday's  meeting,  director  of  Carle- 
ton's  physical  plant  Jack  Cook  said  he  made 
a  routine  inspection  last  week  and  found  the 
mural  unacceptable. 

Cook,  who  has  final  authority  over  the 
tunnels,  said  he  has  a  responsibility  to 
remove  anything  that  is  "obviously  sexist, 
racist  or  obscene  (from  the  tunnels)." 

Rideau  River  Residence  Association 
(RRRA)  president  Steve  Barban  said  he 
was  alarmed  on  Friday  when  Cook  wanted 
to  have  the  whole  mural  whitewashed  im- 
mediately, without  debate. 

Barban  said  he  was  able  to  convince 
Cook  the  matter  should  be  discussed,  and 
eventually  they  "struck  a  deal"  which  will 
leave  the  mural  basically  intact,  changing 
only  the  slogan  and  the  background. 

On  Cook's  orders,  members  of  Second 
Russell  covered  the  urinals  with  white  paint 
on  Sunday  night,  and  on  Monday  removed 
the  words  "Little  Girl"  from  the  caption, 

According  to  a  new  design  approved  by 
Cook,  a  bar  scene  will  be  painted  to  replace 
the  urinals  background. 

Second  Russell's  residence  fellow  Tom 
D'Ippolito  said  Cook  has  offered  the  floor  as 
much  time  as  they  need  to  re-paint  the 
mural,  on  the  condition  that  they  make  the 
required  changes. 

The  new  background  will  be  the  third 


Labatt's  Blue  is  getting  more  free  advenising  than  they  could  have  possibly  imagined,  thanks  to  a  Littte  Gri  who  reftjses  xo  go  away. 


layer  Second  Russell  places  on  the  tunnel 
wall.  In  an  effort  to  protect  the  mural  last 
Thursday,  members  of  the  floor  laminated 
the  design  with  polyurethane.  a  substance 
that  can  be  painted  over  temporarily  but  can 
only  be  removed  by  sandblasting. 

Barban  viewed  Cook's  ruling  on  the 
mural  as  something  of  an  achievement  for 
RRRA,  and  as  an  indication  that  the  associ- 
ation shares  equal  standing  with  CUSA. 

"The  poster  was  banned  by  CUSA  and 
the  fact  that  'Little  Girl  Blue'  is  up  there  is  a 
victory ...  the  Women's  Centre  was  not  of- 


fended, (but  CUSA  president)  Robe  Haller 
was ....  We  are  not  a  sub-organization  of 
CUSA." 

Haller  was  at  a  conference  and  un- 
available for  comment. 

CUSA's  VP  Community  Beth  O'Shaugh- 
nessy.  who  attended  Friday's  meeting, 
downplayed  the  students'  association's  part 
in  having  the  mural  changed.  "CUSA  doesn't 
really  have  a  stand  (on  the  mural)."  she  said. 

Similarly,  Women's  Centre  coordinator 
Jane  Pepper  said  her  group  has  little  inter- 
est in  the  banning  wars.  "We  have  nothing 


to  do  with  it  no  one  here  really  has  an 
opinion  on  it  people  are  blowing  it  out  of 
proportion,  when  there  are  bigger  and  more 
important  issues!' 

Last  Thursday,  RRRA  started  a  petition 
to  "Save  Little  Girl  Blue"  which  brought  in 
about  1,200  signatures  within  several  hours 
of  its  iniation. 

Barban  said  to  avoid  problems  with  of- 
fensive murals  in  the  future,  all  design 
proposals  for  the  annual  mural  competition 
will  be  cleared  with  Cook  before  the  paint- 
ing starts.  O 


Residence  students  isolated  from  rest  of  campus 


by  Trudy  Deacon 

The  aim  of  Carleton's  residence  associa- 
tion is  to  meet  students'  needs,  but  accord- 
ing to  a  number  of  students,  'life  in  rez'  often 
results  in  a  sense  of  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
campus. 

The  Rideau  River  Residence  Associa- 
tion (RRRA).  Canada's  only  incorporated 
residence  association,  provides  housing  for 
some  1.300  students  at  Carleton.  60  percent 
of  whom  are  first  year. 

Us  operations  include  a  convenience 
store,  licensed  bar,  typing  and  laundry  ser- 
vices, as  well  as  an  extensive  entertainment 
schedule. 

Such  a  wide  range  of  services  often 
means  the  association  duplicates  work  nor- 
mally handled  by  a  university's  students' 
association. 

"There's  a  very  fine,  very  vague  line 
between  RRRA  and  CUSA,"  said  RRRA 
president  Steve  Barban.  "There's  always  a 
question  of  how  far  does  their  jurisdiction 
go  and  how  far  does  ours  go."  " 

The  question  of  divided  authority  was 
at  the  centre  of  a  recent  debate  between  the 
two  groups  over  a  RRRA  tunnel  painting. 

Second  Russell's  entry  to  the  annual 
tunnel  painting  contest,  a  mural  based  on 
the  Labatt's  'Little  Girl  Blue'  poster,  contra- 
venes CUSA's  ban  on  the  original  poster. 
But  because  the  university  gives  authority 
over  the  tunnels  to  RRRA  and  the  physical 
plant,  the  mural  was  out  of  CUSA's  bounds. 


The  competition  above  the  ground  is  no 
less  fierce.  With  its  elaborate  programming 
schedule,  RRRA-sponsored  events  are  of- 
ten held  the  same  night  as  CUSA  events. 

More  than  half-way  through  his  term. 
Barban  said  a  sense  of  competition  exists, 
but  did  not  see  it  as  a  problem.  "I've  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  competition  is  good,"  he 
said.  "It  brings  out  the  best  in  both  groups." 

Several  residence  students,  however,  do 
not  share  this  view. 

Second-vear  student  Lisa  Luby  said  she 
often  feels  RRRA  and  CUSA  compete  for 


her  attention.  "The  problem  is  the  way  they 
schedule  things,"  she  said.  "They  should 
try  to  schedule  events  so  they  don't  clash  as 
much." 

According  to  Luby,  a  sense  of  separation 
from  the  rest  of  the  campus  is  very  real  in 
residence.  "People  in  rez  only  think  of 
RRRA,"  she  said.  "They  think  of  CUSA  as 
'up  there  on  the  hill.'" 

The  situation,  said  Luby,  is  worse  for 
first-year  students  who  get  minimal  expo- 
sure to  non-residence  activities  and  clubs. 
Luby  said  she  feels  this  is  a  real  disadvan- 


tage. "If  you're  going  to  be  introduced  to 
some  new  things,  you  might  as  well  be 
introduced  to  everything!' 

One  reason  for  this  problem  could  be  a 
lack  of  information  in  residence  regarding 
CUSA  activities  and  clubs.  The  role  of 
distributing  information  is  normally  awarded 
to  floor  reps,  a  system  Barban  said  works. 

However,  asked  if  she  knew  about  the 
Peer  Counselling  Service  on  campus,  first- 
year  residence  student,  Sharon  McConnell, 
Continued  on  next  page 


Residence  campaigns  focus  on  services 


by  Lynn  Janzen 

Campaigning  for  residence  elections  of- 
ficially began  Monday  night  at  the  Bree's 
Inn,  with  candidates  distributing  pamphlets 
and  buttons  at  midnight. 

Students  from  residence  will  vote  for  the 
next  Rideau  River  Residence  Association 
executives  on  January  28. 

Presidential  and  vice-presidential  run- 
ning males  are  Chris  Tuck  and  Rick  Tremblay, 
Kerry  Petryshyn  and  Deanna  Allen,  Sean 
Paris  and  KaH  Schippel,  and  Phil  Afanasiev 
and  Ted  Remillard. 

The  candidates  are  focusing  on  expanding 
existing  services  and  providing  new  ones. 

Tuck  and  Tremblay  call  themselves 
"T'NT-a  dynamite  combination!'  They  plan 


to  offer  students  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  Carleton  alumni  for  a  day  in  their 
chosen  field,  residence  exchanges  with  other 
universities,  a  skate  sharpening  service  and 
lower  costs  at  the  residence  store.  They  also 
want  to  introduce  unlicensed  pubs  for  the 
increasing  number  of  underaged  students. 

Petryshyn  and  Allen,  "A  New  Alterna- 
tive", said  they  plan  to  reinstate  academic 
and  athletic  awards,  develop  links  with 
University  of  Ottawa  residences  and  intro- 
duce parent  tours  and  a  residence  tutorial 
system.  Other  campaign  promises  include 
karate  classes,  drama  workshops  and  sci- 
ence fairs. 

Paris  and  Schippel's  campaign  slogan  is 
"Leadership  and  Friendship-in  Harmony!" 
They  want  to  improve  access  of  the  RRRA 


executive  to  the  students  by  visiting  floor 
meetings  and  submitting  reports  to  the 
residence  newspaper.  The  Resiti.  They, 
too,  are  promising  more  activities  in  which 
underaged  students  can  participate. 

Afanasiev  and  Remillard.  using  the 
slogan  "Leadership  Experience",  are  com- 
mitted to  providing  an  "info  board"  to  cen- 
tralize information  about  events  in 
residence  and  at  the  University  of  Ottawa. 
They  also  hope  to  provide  a  free  phone, 
residence  ID  discounts,  and  ramps  in  Fenn 
Lounge,  and  earlier  publication  of  the 
habitually  late  residence  phone  books. 

An  ail-candidates  forum  will  be  held 
Jan.  26  at  7:30pm  in  the  Res  Commons 
(Fenn  Lounge).  D 
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Hillary announces 
two  on  campus  locations: 

Residence  Service  Desk 
and 

Tuci<  Shop,  Physical  Education  Building. 

Special  prices  for  faculty  and  students. 


Hillary's 


1235  Bank 


733-3070 


All  Interested 
Students 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of 
tlie  Joint  Publishing  Board 
Monday,  January  26 
in  room  314  Unicentre 

to  discuss  possible 
by-law  amendments  for 
an  autonomous  Charlatan. 


C  THEM  WOU  CARD 


Students  to  give  job  hints 


Univeraity  students  M  a  tmning  iessKm  designed  to  turn  them  into  rote 


by  Leanne  Cusack 

University  and  high  school  students  will 
soon  get  together  to  break  down  the  barri- 
ers young  women  face  in  planning  "unortho- 
dox' careers. 

In  February  and  March  approximately 
25  female  undergraduates  of  Carleton, 
University  of  Ottawa,  and  Algonquin  Col- 
lege will  discuss  career  possibilities  in  fields 
like  science  and  technology  with  Ottawa 
area  high  school  students. 

On  Saturday.  U  of  0  hosted  a  training 
session  for  a  new  group  known  as  'Path- 
makers'. 

The  Pathmaker  program  is  designed  to 
interest  high  school  girls  in  a  wide  range  of 
career  options.  Their  slogan  is  "preparing 
today  for  tomorrow!' 

The  program  works  by  example.  Ac- 
cording to  Esther  Levin,  program  coordina- 
tor with  the  Ontario  Women's  Directorate, 
young  women  presently  studying  in  non- 
traditional  areas,  or  careers  represented  by 
less  than  33  percent  women,  will  act  as  role 
models  for  younger  students  about  to  make 
career  decisions. 

The  undergraduate  students  will  visit 
designated  high  schools  and  speak  frankly 
about  their  education  and  career-oriented 
experiences.  They  will  also  answer  female 
students'  questions  about  working  and  stud- 
ying in  non-traditional  fields. 

The  pilot  project  was  designed  by  the 
Ontario  Women's  Directorate  and  the  Onta- 
rio ministries  of  Education  and  Colleges 
and  Universities,  who  decided  that  high 
school  girls  would  feel  more  at  ease  speak- 
ing with  women  only  a  few  years  older  than 
themselves. 

However,  one  of  the  "role  models". 
Lorraine  Palen,  an  electronics  technologist 
for  the  department  of  national  defence, 
disagreed.  She  said  she  thought  the  pro- 
gram was  a  "great  idea,"  but  she  would 
"prefer  recent  graduates  to  university 
students!'  She  said  she  feels  they  would  be 
better  able  to  explain  what  the  actual 
workforce  is  like. 

A  Carleton  psychologist,  Fran  Cherry, 
said  "by  being  role  models  in  other  women's 
lives  we  do  have  an  impact!'  She  spoke  to 


the  students  about  her  studies  on  women  in 
non-traditional  areas  and  provided  informa- 
tion on  support  systems. 

She  said  a  woman  has  to  prove  her 
competence  (more  so  than  a  man)  to  be 
accepted  in  non-traditional  fields.  She  told 
the  students  to  "let  the  women  (in  high 
school)  know  that  there  are.  realistically, 
obstacles,  and  be  personal  about  it  if  you 
have  felt  some  of  those  obstacles!' 

Other  experts  at  the  training  session 
included  a  hydro-geologist,  a  systems  ana- 
lyst, a  hardware  designer,  a  bio-physicist, 
an  engineer,  an  electronics  technologist, 
and  a  forensic  biologist. 

Though  turnout  for  the  session  fell  be- 
low expectations,  those  in  attendance  agreed 
both  the  training  and  the  pilot  project  were 
worthwhile. 

Stacy  Fietz,  a  Cadeton  industrial  design 
student,  said  the  seven-hour  training  ses- 
sion was  "important  because  people  got  the 
chance  to  meet  each  other.  .  .  noiTnally,  peo- 
ple in  our  areas  don't  have  the  chance  to 
meet  other  girls,"  she  said.  "It  seems  like  it's 
going  to  go  off!' 

The  organizers  of  the  program,  Fran 
Klodawsky,  Status  of  Women  coordinator  at 
Carieton,  Olivier  Bilodeau  of  U  of  0.  and 
Andre  Pierre  LePage,  Algonquin's  liason 
officer,  said  they  were  disappointed  with 
the  low  turnout.  But  Klodawsky  said  she 
felt  the  training  seminar  was  "quite  suc- 
cessful!' She  said  about  one-third  of  the 
group  that  originally  expressed  an  interest 
actually  attended  and  that  was  "not  a  bad 
proportion!' 

One  question  raised  several  times  dur- 
ing the  training  session  was  whether  or  not 
the  Pathmaker's  program  should  be  directed 
at  both  males  and  females. 

Many  students  suggested  boys  should 
be  included.  One  said  "segregation  would 
only  emphasize  differences!'  Another  added 
"they'll  have  to  see  what  the  boys  are  going 
to  be  like.  They'll  have  to  deal  with  them  in 
university  and  in  the  workforce!' 

Others  said  the  girts  would  be  self- 
conscious  and  might  not  speak  up  or  ask 
questions  if  boys  were  in  attendance.  □ 


Coniimted  from  previous  page 

responded  that  she  didn't.  In  fact,  even  the 
identity  of  CUSA's  president  proved  a  mystery. 

Women's  Centre  coordinator  Jane  Pep- 
per said  relations  with  RRRA  have  been 
very  good  this  year.  The  executive,  espe- 
cially VP  John  Cavanaugh,  have  been  in- 
credibly approachable  in  terms  of  trying  to 
set  up  things,  said  Pepper.  However,  "whether 
they  (residence  students)  come  out  or  not  is 
another  thing,"  she  said. 

Trevor  Bhupsingh,  a  transfer  student 
from  McMaster.  said  his  only  knowledge  of 
CUSA  activities  comes  from  watching  the 
posters  in  the  halls.  Since  he  moved  into 
residence,  Bupsingh  said  his  priorities  have 
changed.  While  at  McMaster.  he  Hved  off- 
campus  and  was  a  member  of  an  engineer- 
ing society,  but  since  coming  to  Carieton, 


Bhupsingh  has  not  joined  any  clubs.  Now  in 
his  first  year  of  law.  he  said  he  intends  join 
the  Law  Society,  but  hasn't  gotten  around  to 
it. 

"I  wanted  to  join,  but  I  had  so  many 
other  things  going  on.  If  I'd  been  off-campus, 
it  would  have  been  a  priority!' 

Bhupsingh  said  he  has  met  a  lot  of 
off-campus  people  from  his  classes  but  more 
interaction  between  the  off-campus  and  res- 
idence communities  would  definitely  be 
beneficial. 

"A  lot  of  people  only  live  in  the  subcul- 
ture of  residence,"  he  said- 
One  Glengary  resident,  who  asked  not 
to  be  named,  said  the  residence  associa- 
tion may  have  reasons  of  its  own  for  pro- 
moting the  idea  of  residence  as  an  entity 
separate  from  the  rest  of  campus. 

"1  think  it's  political,"  she  added.  □ 
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CFS  delegation  meets  minister  to  push  for  forum 


by  Karen  Foster 

The  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
(CFS)  will  meet  with  Secretary  of  State. 
David  Crombie,  today  to  push  for  a  commit- 
ment on  a  national  forum  on  post-secondary 
education. 

In  its  Oct.  1  throne  speech,  the  Mulroney 
government  promised  a  forum  for  early 
1987,  but  details  from  Crombie's  office 
have  been  sketchy  and  CFS  is  frustrated. 

CFS  information  officer  Anne-Marie 
Turcotte  said  the  government  is  taking  its 
time  because  "they  don't  want  to  confront 
the  provinces  over  the  issue  of  transfer 
payments." 

For  the  government,  said  Turcotte,  "it's 
easy  to  put  this  problem  off!'  But  she  also 
said,  "it's  a  constitutional  issue,  it's  not  an 
easy  issue  to  deal  with!' 

Turcotte  said  CFS  wants  to  hold  the 
forum  soon  because  the  federal  transfer 
payments  system  does  specify  how  much 
provinces  are  to  spend  on  education.  She 
said  British  Columbia  uses  five  per  cent  of 
its  education  funding  for  other  purposes, 
while  offering  no  student  grant  program. 

The  federation  fears  the  Conservatives 
will  implement  a  recommendation  of  the 
Neilson  task  force  on  education  that  sug- 
gests the  government  drop  the  Canada  Stu- 
dent Loans  Program.  If  that  happens.  Turcotte 
said  the  money  would  be  included  in  the 
transfer  payments  and  left  to  the  provinces 
to  administer. 

Other  issues  CFS  wants  to  see  dis- 
cussed at  a  national  forum  include  portabil- 
ity of  course  credits  between  provinces  and 


SecreOTY  of  Sate  David  Crwrtie  was  scheduted  to  meet  student  teadeo  today  to  discug  a  promised  fomrn. 


accessibility  for  foreign  students. 

Allan  Sharp,  the  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Association  of  University  Teachers 
(CAUT).  said  he  has  faith  in  the  federal 
government.  "We're  disappointed  something 


French  mention  in  works 


more  concrete  hasn't  happened,  though  we 
understand  the  government  has  been  ap- 
proaching the  provinces.  .  it's  important 
that  the  provinces  cooperate!" 

Inadequate  base  funding,  and  the  recent 
government  cuts  to  research  are  among  the 
issues  Sharp  said  he  would  like  to  see 
discussed  at  the  forum.  He  said  CAUT  is 
also  concerned  with  shrinking  student  aid. 
Turcotte  said  CFS  has  already  secured 


their  role  in  the  forum,  as  well  as  the 
participation  of  CAUT,  and  the  Association 
of  Universities  and  Colleges  in  Canada.  . 

But  CAUT  is  not  optimistic.  "We  have 
been  told  that  we  will  be  widely  consulted," 
said  Sharp,  but  said  he  is  not  sure  what  that 
entails. 

Bill  Rompkey,  the  new  Liberal  critic  for 
youth,  introduced  a  private  member's  bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last 
session  calling  for  a  permanent  national 
council  on  post-secondary  education. 

Rompkey  said  he  is  critical  of  the  gov- 
ernment's delaying  tactics  because  the  closer 
to  the  next  federal  election  they  hold  the 
forum,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  make  empty 
promises. 

Having  set  up  the  transfer  payments 
system,  Rompkey  said,  "I  think  the  Liberal 
party  made  a  mistake  when  we  were  in 
power."  The  government  has  to  assure 
universities  the  money  given  to  the  prov- 
inces will  be  spent  on  education.  "The 
amount  transferred  must  be  increased  .  it 
is  inadequate  at  the  present  time,"  he  added. 

Rompkey  is  also  wants  the  government 
to  increase  accessibility  for  foreign  students. 
He  has  introduced  a  bill  urging  the  govern- 
ment to  review  its  policy. 

Turcotte  agreed  more  foreign  students 
should  be  given  easier  access  to  Canada.  In 
the  1960s  when  there  were  few  graduate 
programs  in  Canada,  Canadians  went  out- 
side the  country  to  obtain  degrees,  she  said, 
and  now  Canada  has  a  "debt  to  the  world!' 

Nigel  Chippindaie,  director  of  education 
policy  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  said  while 
no  date  has  been  set  for  the  forum,  a 
decision  will  be  made  after  a  meeting  be- 
tween Crombie  and  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  Education  on  Feb.  2. 

Meanwhile,  Chippendale  said  Crombie 
wants  to  "consult  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible!' □ 


Studert  senator  Lisa  UWwz:  hopeful. 


by  Lisa  Harrison 

A  decision  made  at  the  last  senate  meet- 
ing may  create  inroads  into  Carleton's 
unilingual  status  by  adding  the  option  of  a 
'mini  French  degree'  to  students  in  other 
fields. 

After  several  attempts,  this  year's  sen- 
ate passed  a  motion  to  introduce  'Mention 
Francais',  a  program  to  give  students  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  language  while 
they  pursue  their  normal  degree. 

The  program  is  designed  for  students 
who  are  at  intermediate  or  advanced  levels 
and  who  want  to  improve  their  competence 
in  French. 

Students  taking  a  three  year  degree  will 
take  one  credit  of  French  language,  one 
credit  of  French  culture  and  history,  and, 
ideally,  one  course  in  French  that  is  within 
the  students'  own  discipline. 

HoMDurs  students  would  be  expected  to 


meet  these  requirements  and  do  a  research 
project  or  essay  in  their  fourth  year. 

The  idea  for  the  program  stemmed  from 
a  desire  to  accomodate  students  entering 
Carleton  from  French  immersion  high  schools, 
and  to  meet  the  need  for  "a  broader  educa- 
tion in  a  bilingual  country,"  said  VP  Aca- 
demic Tom  Ryan,  who  worked  on  the  proposal. 

One  of  the  goals  of  'Mention  Francais', 
Ryan  said,  is  to  "strengthen,  .(students') 
ability  to  perform  in  French  within  a  spe- 
cific academic  discipline." 

Lisa  Lifshitz,  a  student  senator  and  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  studied  the 
new  program  said  she  supports  the  program 
but  wonders  whether  it  relies  too  heavily  on 
individual  departments'  intiative  in  making 
it  work. 

Each  department  must  choose  whether 
or  not  to  adopt  the  proposal  and  this  will 
depend  on  their  resources,  time,  and  the 
size  of  the  department,  she  said. 

Lifshitz  also  expressed  concern  for  some 
students  who  would  not  have  enough  elec- 
tives  to  fit  the  'Mention  Francais'  require- 
ments into  their  schedule. 

"I  can  see  definite  problems  with  engi- 
neers and  computer  science  students  trying 
to  fit  those  courses  in,"  she  said. 

Ryan  also  conceded  some  students  may 
have  to  take  extra  courses  to  participate  in 
the  program,  something  that  is  likely  to  be  a 
deterrent. 

The  implementation  of  "Mention  Francais' 
is  not  expected  to  cost  Carleton  much,  if 
anything,  extra,  and  any  funding  that  is 
necessary  would  come  from  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  existing  budget,  Ryan  said. 

Ryan  said  he  is  hopeful  that  four  to  six 
departments  will  adopt  the  program  as  early 
as  September  1987.  The  most  likely  de- 
partments to  show  an  interest  would  be  in 
the  arts  faculty,  he  said. 

The  proposal  was  first  considered  in 
May  1986  after  senate  received  a  study  by 
the  Task  Force  on  French  which  began  in 
the  fall  of  1984.  □ 


U  of  T  researcher  turns 
down  offer  from  Yale 


TORONTO  (CUP)- Large  sums  of  money 
and  a  powerful  job  at  Yale  University  were 
not  enough  to  lure  world  famous  immunolo- 
gist  Tak  Mak  away  from  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Mak.  who  had  accepted  an  offer  of  $5 
million  over  five  years  to  move  his  lab  and 
30  associates  to  Yale  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
gave  "highly  complex  and  personal"  rea- 
sons for  the  change  of  heart.  Mak's  difficul- 
ties with  American  violence  and  social 
programs  played  a  large  part  in  his  decision 
to  stay. 

"I  don't  think  you  have  to  look  hard  to 
see  that  life  is  quite  different  there  (in  the 
U.S.),"  he  said. 

U  of  T  recently  offered  an  additional 
$750,000  from  the  Connaught  Fund  to  the 
university's  share  of  his  undisclosed  five- 
year  budget. 

Mak,  who  was  to  have  moved  out  of  his 
Ontario  Cancer  Institute  labs  at  Toronto's 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital  this  fall,  is  a 
professor  of  immunology  and  medical  bio- 
physics and  teaches  several  graduate-level 
courses  in  addition  to  his  lab  work. 

Nicolette  Caccia,  a  graduate  student 
working  with  Mak,  said  she  would  have  no 
hesitation  to  follow  Mak  to  Yale  but  is, 
nevertheless,  pleased  with  his  decision  to 
stay.  She  said  she  sees  it  as  a  good  sign  for 
Canadian  research. 

"New  Haven  isn't  the  greatest  of  cities 
and  it's  a  good  indication  that  we  have  a 
thriving  scientific  community  in  Toronto.  It 
shows  that  you  don't  have  to  go  to  Yale  to  get 
good  science."  she  said. 

Caccia  noted,  however,  that  Mak's  case 


was  somewhat  unusual,  as  his  lab  is  well- 
funded,  and  that  his  decision  to  stay  will  not 
cause  financial  hardship  or  hmit  research 
possibilities.  She  added  Mak's  decision  will 
encourage  other  scientists  to  stay  in  Canada. 

Mak  said  he  feels  no  hardship  will  come 
from  the  decision  to  remain  in  Toronto, 
except  perhaps  the  constant  need  to  solicit 
money  from  various  private,  academic.and 
governmental  agencies. 

"It's  hard  to  write  five  or  six  grant 
applications  a  year,"  he  said.  "Yale's  amount 
was  guaranteed!' 

Known  primarily  for  his  groundbreaking 
work  with  immune-response  cells  known  as 
T-lymphocytes,  Mak's  research  has  impor- 
tant implications  in  the  search  for  cures  and 
treatments  of  rhumatoid  arthritis  and  type-2 
diabetes,  diseases  caused  when  the  body's 
immune  system  attacks  tissues  it  is  sup- 
posed to  protect.  □ 
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As  Elections  Carleton  (re)turns  again... 


As  sure  as  the  issue  of  a  cheaper  bus  pass  resurfaces  each  September,  the  inevitable 
has  started  happening  in  January.  The  ads  have  started  running,  the  posters  are 
being  mounted,  back  room  deals  are  taking  shape  and  strategy  sessions  have 
begun.  Furtively,  like  a  student  creeping  into  class  late,  the  CUSA  general  elections  have 
crept  up  on  us  once  again.  We  can't  escape. 

Still  a  long  24  days  away,  already  it  looks  like  the  slates  have  been  negotiated,  and  those 
optimistic  yet  elusive  promises  are  starting  to  flow.  Carleton's  poor  average  students  will 
soon  be  left  defenseless  against  a  barrage  of  political  babbling,  so  described  because  of  the 
tendency  for  the  impeccable  ideals  and  promises  spouted  during  these  exciting  campaign 
days  to  simply  wither  and  die  the  moment  the  polls  close  February  19. 

Unless  of  course  the  most  pressing  issues  are  identified  now  and  students  persist  in 
seeing  these  issues  are  addressed  even  after  the  bleary  whirlwhind  of  election  nightmares 
is  over.  For  instance ... 

CUSA  is  getting  fat.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  students'  councils  in  Canada  for  the  size  of 
the  university  it  represents.  And  while  undoubtedly  it  offers  more  services  than  afforded 
most  universities  its  size,  the  growth  of  services  has  remained  stagnant  for  years.  Most  of 
its  services  have  grown  up  and  matured  and  are  now  functioning  quite  well  without  any 
CUSA  help  e.vcept  in  financial  matters.  What  do  this  year's  candidates  plan  to  do  with  the 
extra  money  they  normally  run  into  around  mini-budget  time?  Continue  to  hoard  it  until 
November  and  fatten  up  its  bureaucracy  and  carpets  or  budget  to  use  it  this  spring  with  the 
creation  of  a  new  or  expansion  of  an  old  service  or  project?  Or  at  the  risk  of  being  heretical, 
might  they  even  consider  reducing  student  fees? 

The  poitfolios  of  the  executive  vice  presidents  need  to  be  reviewed.  At  this  point  the 
jobs  are  not  only  a  little  unbalanced  but  also  undemocratic.  Is  it  really  necessary  for  the  vice 
president  services,  Al  Macdonald  to  have  the  p{)wer  to  arbitrarily  decide  each  day  which 
club  requests  he  will  okay  and  which  he  turns  down,  making  it  impossible  for  clubs  to 
forecast  their  activities  on  a  long-term  basis?  And  perhaps  more  responsibility  could  be 
added  to  the  community  and  internal  portfolios;  if  that's  not  possible  why  not  irierge  them 
or  wipe  them  out  entirely?  Plus,  who  really  takes  care  of  women's  issues?  The  women  who 
happen  to  be  on  the  CUSA  executive?  The  women's  issue  committee  is  an  admirable  start, 
but  C  USA  should  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  more  progessive  counterparts,  the  federal, 
provincial  and  municipal  governments  and  create  a  status  of  women  position  within  their 
ranks? 

CUSA's  focus  needs  to  be  broadened.  CUSA  councils  of  the  past  three  years  have 
consciously  naiTowed  their  aperture  of  view  so  that  now  they  deal  solely  with  educational 
issues,  trying  valiantly  to  detach  themselves  from  the  politics  of  other  countries  and 
student  councils.  Funny  how  studies  show  that  students  learn  most  of  their  education 
outside  the  university  classroom  and  all  CUSA  is  offering  to  teach  them  is  not  to  drive 
drunk  and  how  to  socialize  on  Valentine's  Dav. 


But  one  election  issue  sure  to  grab  the  electors  short  attention  span  is  a  proposed 
referendum  asking  students  if  they're  willing  to  dig  deeper  in  their  pockets  and  shell  out  an 
extra  SlOO  in  fees  over  the  next  five  years. 

This  heart-warming  plea  for  more  money  won't  come  from  the  CUSA  fat-cats,  it  will 
come  from  our  beloved  cash-starved  university  administration  as  they  strain  to  make  room 
for  Carleton's  population  boom. 

These  are  only  a  few  issues  which  may  rear  their  ugly  heads  in  the  upcoming  CUSA 
election  and  even  if  these  items  don't  spark  some  interest  in  your  grey  matter,  they  could  hit 
you  in  the  wallet  next  year. 

Happy  election  season. 

LM 


LETTERS 


Young  Liberals 
in  sad  shape 

Editor: 

In  response  to  the  articl  e  titled  'Young 
Liberals,  the  Death  of  Old  Idealism! 

With  a  membership  list  containing  well 
over  two  hundred  names  it  seems  a  shame 
that  the  policy  committee  of  the  Carleton 
Liberal  Club  has  been  unable  to  attract  little 
more  than  a  handful  of  enthusiastic  partici- 
pants. While  it  was  fine  to  criticize  the  lack 
of  policy  development  on  the  part  of  youth 
at  the  National  Convention  of  November 
1986,  the  problem  was  by  no  means  re- 
stricted to  clubs  outside  Carteton. 

There  was  an  effort  made  to  reopen  the 
membership  of  the  policy  committee  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fall  term.  With  the 
membership  list  having  been  reopened  and 
a  meeting  having  taken  place  during  the 
early  part  of  the  New  Year,  only  four  mem- 
bers managed  to  make  it  out  to  the  meeting. 
How  could  Mr.  Turner  say  that  "the  youth 
have  changed  our  party,  and  now  can  change 
the  country"?  Did  Mr.  Turner  mean  that  the 
best  young  liberal  was  one  with  no  ideas  or 
views  with  regards  to  policy?  It  would  be  a 
sad  state  of  affairs  for  the  Liberal  Party  if 
that  was  what  Mr.  Turner  meant. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  unless 
the  youth  clubs,  including  the  Carleton 
club,  decided  to  get  serious  with  regards  to 
their  purpose  and  the  future  path  of  the 
Liberal  Party  the  backroom  boys  would 
continue  to  pull  the  strings. 

Why  should  these  very  people  not  con- 
tinue to  pull  the  strings?  These  backroom 
boys  were  probably  more  committed  to 
liberal  beliefs  and  concerned  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Liberal  Party  in  order  to 
secure  those  beliefs. 


As  Saul  D.  Alinsky  wrote  "an  organiza- 
tion needs  action  as  an  individual  needs 
oxygen."  A  lack  of  policy  formulation  has 
become  a  threat  to  the  very  survival  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  Alinsky  further  wrote  that  "a 
threat  or  crisis  becomes  almost  a  precondi- 
tion to  communicate."  Let  us  hope  that  for 
the  sake  of  liberalism  in  Canada,  youth 
clubs  take  that  threat  seriously. 

Paul  M.  R.  Murphy 
Policy  Committee  of  the 
Carleton  Liberal  Club 

Liberal  story  garbage 
says  Monlezun 

Editor: 

The  sky  was  ugly  and  grey  as  I  walked 
up  to  the  Charlatan  office.  Somewhere  out- 
side a  bag  lady  shivered. 

While  climbing  the  stairs,  a  man  stopped 
me  and  asked  if  I  had  any  integrity  "Sorry," 
I  said,  "I  write  for  the  Charlatan''  He 
understood. 

It  wasn't  so  much  the  convention  cover- 
age that  got  me  mad.  After  all.  two-thirds  of 
it  was  fair.  No,  it  was  that  last  piece  of 
garbage  that  bothered  me. 

I  too  had  been  to  the  Liberal  convention, 
and.  yes,  had  seen  the  seedier  side  of 
things.  Much  of  the  convention  'fun'  is  there 
to  make  you  torget  that  you  just  stabbed 
your  friend  in  the  back  for  some  politician  or 
policy  that  you  didn't  even  care  about  a 
week  before. 

Scum  is  scum.  There  is  scum  inside  the 
Liberal  Party,  and,  evidently,  there  is  scum 
outside  of  it  too. 

I  wish  Paul  Gross  would  stop  trying  to 
be  the  next  Hunter  S.  Thompson.  Derek 
Raymaker  and  Michael  MacDonald  wrote 
stories  that  showed  the  good  and  bad  sides 


of  the  Liberal  Convention.  Gonzo  journal- 
ism only  serves  to  bring  down  the  credibil- 
ity of  an  otherwise  very  credible  feature. 
Let's  make  it  'Bedtime  for  Gonzo'. 

Paul  Monlezun 
Arts  IV 

Engineer  pats  his 
faculty  on  the  back 

Editor: 

In  response  to  Gary  Henson  (Nov.27). 
go  jump  in  a  lake. 

What's  this?  Engineers  are  unjustifiably 
proud?  Face  the  facts.  Engineering  is  the 
hardest  program  offered  by  this  university 
Engineers  are  "an  exalted  breed  apart" 
because  of  our  long  hours  and  difficult 
courses.  If  Carteton  had  another  really  diffi- 
cult program  like  Pre-Med  or  Medical  School, 
you  would  find  that  there  would  be  a  mutual 
respect  between  the  two  student  bodies. 

What's  this?  Engineers  are  responsible 
for  the  world's  woes?  Not  quite!  Engineers 
are,  if  anything,  less  responsible  for  the 
problems  we  all  face.  Our  legal  system  is 
inefficient  at  best.  Our  government  is  cor- 
rupt and/or  incompetent.  Decisions  about 
the  environment  are  made  by  businessmen 
and  politicians. 

With  regard  to  social  responsibility.  Doc- 
tors prevent  disease  and  death.  Artists  as- 
pire. Scientists  improve  the  quality  of  life, 
but  Engineers  just  cause  the  world  to  be  a 
lot  worse  off,  eh?  Wrong  Again!  Do  engi- 
neers get  recognition  for  all  the  good  work 
they  do?  Nooooooo!  What  good  work,  you 
say?  Without  engineers  there  would  be  no 
hospitals,  bridges,  computers,  farm  ma- 
chinery, airplanes,  kitchen  appliances.  . .  and 
the  list  goes  on! 

In  closing,  not  all  politicians  are  bad  and 
not  all  engineers  are  good  but  as  a  group  (in 


my  unbiased  opinion).  Engineers  are  among 
the  best, 

Peter  Drake 
Eng.  I 

Haircut  headaches 
still  plague  women 

Editor: 

Recently,  one  of  my  male  room  mates, 
Barry,  went  to  a  well  known  downtown 
unisex  hair  salon  for  a  haircut.  His  hair  was 
long  but  the  cut  cost  him  $12  (plus  a  $2 
tip-what  a  sport).  Well,  I  decided  $12 
sounded  reasonable  so  I  called  for  an  ap- 
pointment. To  my  utter  dismay,  I  was  told 
that  my  haircut  would  cost  $17  because  my 
hair  is  long  (how  could  she  tell  over  the 
phone?). 

Remembering  the  male/female  haircut 
price  differential  expose  reported  in  Tlw 
Chaiiatan  last  year  prompting  Ziggy's  Hair 
Studio  on  campus  to  change  its  pricing 
policy,  I  rang  them  up  to  ask  how  much  it 
would  cost  for  a  haircut.  1  discovered  that 
their  policy  is  no  longer  discriminatory  when 
a  women  calls;  I  was  told  I  would  pay 
$13-$17.  depending  on  hair  length,  volume, 
density,  weight,  and  other  conditional  fac- 
tors. Next.  Pat  called  and  was  told  it  would 
cost  her  "about  $13"  but  it  might  cost  more. 
As  a  test,  Barry  (the  one  with  the  jazzy  $12 
'downtown  do')  called  and  was  told  "for 
guys,  $10-$11." 

What  is  this  new  SAVAGE  (systemati- 
cally arbitrary  volume  and  growth  evalua- 
tion) pricing  policy?  Obviously  the  locks 
and  manes  of  the  'not  so  fair  sex'  don't  seem 
to  require  such  in  depth  and  scientific  hair 
analysis. 

To  avoid  this  insidious  form  of  discrimi- 
nation, next  time  Pat  and  I  need  our  hair 
cut,  we're  cross  dressing  and  lowering  our 
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IN  THIS  CORNER... 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

The  Charlatan  prides  itself  on  being  a 
socially  responsible  newspaper.  It 
covers  issues  of  importance  to  students 
concerning  the  absence  of  human  rights, 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  racism,  sexism, 
torture,  or  political  repression.  To  that  end 
The  Charlatan  also  refuses  to  provide  ad- 
vertising space  for  those  considered  culpa- 
ble in  such  crimes.  The  boycott  of  companies 
dealing  with  the  apartheid  regime  of  South 
Africa  is  a  good  example. 

The  department  of  national  defence, 
however,  receives  alt  the  space  it  desires. 
This  is  allowed,  I  believe,  because  the  staff 
have  not  considered  just  what  the  military  is 
all  about.  Granted,  the  Canadian  military  is 
not  one  big  death  squad,  but  it  is  partially 
responsible  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  belief 
that  state-sponsored  violence  is  a  legitimate 
solution  to  international  disputes. 

Most  civilized  and  informed  Canadians 
do  not  believe  in  capital  punishment,  which 
is  another  way  of  saying  state-sponsored 
murder.  Why  is  war  any  different?  Because 
to  reject  war  and  violence  takes  courage, 
more  courage  than  we  are  used  to  demon- 
strating when  we  blindly  follow  the  whims 
of  aging  politicians.  The  absence  of  this 
courage  led  to  the  needless  deaths  of  thou- 
sands in  Vietnam,  the  Middle  East  and 
countless  other  battlefields.  It  is  the  very 
mechanism  of  the  military  that  allowed 
these  people  to  die  for  no  reason.  And  it  is  a 
populace  that  supports  the  idea  of  a  state- 
sponsored  murder  that  produces  this 
mechanism. 

Canada,  although  a  minor  military  power, 
spends  almost  $10  billion  each  year  on  the 
military.  The  present  minister  of  defence 
said  last  week  he  would  like  to  increase  that 
number  by  another  billion.  That's  a  lot  of 
money  not  being  spent  on  the  problems  of 
world  famine,  unemployment  and  other  press- 
ing social  needs.  We  also  employ  more  than 
84,000  Canadians  to  maintain  our  commit- 
ment to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, one  of  numerous  military  alliances  that 
have  led  to  war  dozens  of  times  in  the  past 
few  thousand  years. 

Military  alliances  do  not  decrease  the 
likelihood  of  war.  Canada  has  sent  troops  to 


Korea  and  Cypress,  and  Canadians  have 
fought,  with  the  implicit  assistance  of  the 
Canadian  government,  in  Vietnam.  But  force 
does  not  have  to  be  used  for  the  existence  of 
a  military  to  be  harmful.  Why  do  you  think 
armed  robbery  is  given  a  much  stiffer  sen- 
tence than  burglary? 

It  is  time  for  Canada  to  denounce  the 
usefulness  of  war.  withdraw  from  NATO 
and  NORAD  and  dismantle  its  armed  forces. 
It  is  obvious  from  our  measely  contribution 
to  western  European  defence  (5,200  sol- 
diers) that  this  not  would  increase  the  ten- 
sion between  superpowers  who  already  have 
enough  firepower  between  them  to  destroy 
everyone  at  least  50  times  over.  It  is  also 
obvious  Canada  has  no  other  military  role  to 
play,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Forces. 

It  can  still  be  asked  if  disarming  can  do 
any  good.  However,  this  is  precisely  where 
a  nation  such  as  Canada  can  play  a  positive 
role.  Unilateral  disarmament  is  no  longer  as 
popular  a  term  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  but 
what  British  pacifist  Authur  Ponsonby  said 
then  is  just  as  relevant  now. 

"Disarmament  by  example  cuts  away  at 
one  stroke  the  steps  and  stages  which  are  at 
present  leading  nations  in  a  blind  alley  -  It 
implies  a  tmst  in  other  nations  which  will  be 
justified  because  of  the  effect  on  the  nations 
of  the  world  which  a  government  speaking 
with  this  voice  is  bound  to  have." 

While  this  can  work  for  Canada,  it  is  not 
certain  the  same  applies  to  either  super- 
power. But  it  is  hoped  the  example  of  a 
country  like  ours  will  sufficiently  change 
the  nature  of  world  affairs  to  permit  a 
lessening  of  international  tensions. 

For  the  Canadian  government  to  act 
upon  this  understanding,  the  people  must 
first  make  their  demands  known.  That  is 
why  student  papers,  like  The  Charlatan, 
must  first  take  a  stand  on  the  moral  anach- 
ronism of  a  department  of  national  defence 
by  boycotting  their  ads.  The  goal  is  idealis- 
tic without  doubt,  but  surely  we  can  have  at 
least  as  much  effect  upon  the  government  of 
our  own  country  as  we  do  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Africa.  □ 


LETTERS 


voices  a  few  octaves. 

Cindy  Caiier 
\  Pat  Maitland 
Bany  Smith 

Oliver's  patrons 
can't  boogie  down 

Editor: 

As  a  regular  at  Olivers  (twice  a  week)  I 
feel  compelled  to  raise  a  lorig  overdue  issue 
about  my  favourite  campus  hangout. 

The  issue  concerns  the  DJ's  and  the  lack 
of  continuity  and  style  of  one  in  particular.  I 
am  speaking  of  Don.  The  guy  has  fairiy 
decent  taste  in  music  but  he  has  no  concept 
of  continuity  or  so  it  would  seem.  He  plays 
just  2  songs  of  one  style  of  music  and 
promptly  switches  to  2  more  of  a  completely 
different  style.  Give  us  a  break  Don!  We 
need  at  least  5-6  songs  per  set  of  each  type 
of  music  in  order  to  really  boogie  down. 

1  would  also  like  to  compliment  "Sizzlin' 
Steve"  (as  he  is  billed )  on  the  amazing  job  he 
does  spinning  the  discs.  The  guy  is  the  best 
DJ  going.  He  gets  the  latest  dance  tunes  and 
at  the  same  time  he  plays  the  occasional 
older  favourites.  Steve  also  recognizes  the 
aspects  of  a  song  that  make  a  great  dance 
tune.  If  you  notice,  he  has  no  problem 
packing  the  dance  floor  with  funky  dance 
hits.  However,  whenever  he  buckles  to  the 
pressure  of  a  numbered  few  and  plays 
alternative  music,  the  dance  floor  thins  out 
considerably.  Let's  leave  alternative  music 


to  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

In  closing  I  would  also  plead  with  Joe  to 
please  leave  the  records  to  the  DJ's  because 
they  know  what  they  are  doing,  unlike 
yourself. 

Keep  on  spinning  the  great  tunes  Steve. 
Sincerely, 

Heather  McClure 
Psych  III 

Council  notes 
too  harsh 

Editor: 

Re:  last  issue  "Council  Notes"  by  James 
Hrynyshyn. 

I  may  be  the  new  kid  on  the  block,  but 
James  weren't  you  a  little  rough  with  the 
CUS  A  gang?  It  was  my  first  time  at  a  CUSA 
meeting,  the  loss  of  student  political  virginity 
may  have  gone  to  my  head,  especially  as  I 
was  only  a  spectator,  but  still  you  forget  to 
mention  the  good  points  of  the  meeting.  I 
mean  the  flickers  of  political  oratory  like  the 
President's  Report.  Or  maybe  the  brave 
defense  mounted  by  the  Chief  Electoral 
Officer,  Robert  Cottingham  as  the  hord  of 
questions  arose  concerning  his  $15000. 00+ 
election  budget.  He  was  well  spoken  (re- 
ceiving a  few  laughs  from  his  one-liners), 
had  a  numerical  and  concise  answer  to 
every  thing.  The  show  of  support  from  CUSA 
towards  the  aims  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commit- 

Cimdiuied  mi  mxl  fiage 
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AND  IN  THE 


OTHER  CORNER 


by  Greg  Ip 

National  defence  has  two  inescapable 
characteristics.  One  is  that  it's  evil. 
The  other  is  that  it's  a  necessary 
evil. 

If  The  Charlatan  chooses  to  boycott  ads 
from  the  Department  of  National  Defence 
(DND),  we  must  prove  how  this  would  help 
solve  the  problems  of  militarism  and  war  of 
which  DND  is  a  symptom. 

We  have  no  problem  boycotting  C(tmpa- 
nies  that  invest  in  South  Africa's  apartheid 
regime.  Most  right-thinking  people  agree 
that  apartheid  is  inherently  evil,  and  any- 
thing we  can  do,  however  small,  to  change 
or  bring  down  that  regime  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Boycotting  DND  is  something  different 
altogether.  It  would  be,  in  effect,  advocating 
total  unilateral  disannament.  And  many 
right-thinking  people  do  not  think  Canada's 
total  unilateral  disannament  will  bring  worid 
peace  any  closer. 

The  sad  truth  of  humanity  (and  it's 
worth  noting  the  word  "man"  inside  that 
word)  is  that,  since  "civilization"  took  shape, 
war  has  been  a  fact  of  life.  It  is  a  stupid, 
tragic  and  ridiculously  expensive  way  for 
nations  to  get  what  they  can't  get  by  other 
means.  But  nobody  has  quite  figured  out 
how  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Granted,  military  establishments,  in  dem- 
ocratic and  totalitarian  states  alike,  are  in- 
terested as  much  in  their  own  survival  as 
their  nation's.  And  granted,  many  lives  are 
lost  and  wars  perpetuated  because  of  the 
self-interest  of  generals  and  the  military- 
industrial  complex  that  supports  them. 

But  in  many  cases,  countries  that  have 
no  desire  to  end  up  in  a  war  get  dragged  in. 
And  in  acknowledgement  of  that  possibil- 
ity, Canada  maintains  armed  forces,  both  to 
deter  a  military  attack  and  to  protect  itself 
should  such  an  attack  come. 

South  Africa's  apartheid  regime  has  the 
power  to  stop  its  racist  policies.  So  it's  not 
absurd  for  The  Charlatan  to  try  to  persuade 
it  in  that  direction  by  joining  a  boycott  of 
companies  that  support  it.  But  Canada  does 
not  have  the  power  to  stop  the  arms  race  on 
its  own,  and  a  boycott  aimed  at  Canada's 
total  unilateral  disannament  won't  contrib- 
ute to  world  peace  —  unless  there  are  similar 
boycotts  within  every  country  that  has  a 
DND.  Unfortunately,  the  press  freedom- 
indeed,  freedom  of  any  sort -that  allows 


The  Charlatan  to  consider  such  a  boycott  is 
in  scarce  supply  in  most  other  countries. 

It's  not  pleasant  to  think  we  pay  our 
armed  forces  personnel  to  be  ready  to  kill 
and  be  killed.  But  it's  because  we  once  did, 
that  we  do  not  live  under  Nazism  today. 
Would  it  be  better  to  have  saved  some  of  the 
lives  lost  in  World  War  Two  and  live  under 
Hitler  today?  It's  a  judgement  call,  and  one 
The  Charlatan  should  not  consider  itself 
capable  of  making. 

Furthermore,  what  DND  does  is  ulti- 
mately an  expression  of  the  government  it 
serves,  and  boycotting  DND  is  boycotting 
the  symptom,  not  the  cause,  of  militarism.  It 
is  our  government  that  subscribes  to  NATO's 
policy  of  first-use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe.  It  is  our  government  that  pennits 
cruise  missile  testing  in  Alberta.  It  is  our 
government  that  wants  to  establish  a  weapons 
framing  centre  in  Labrador,  in  spite  of  the 
havoc  it  will  wreak  on  the  lives  of  the  native 
people  there.  Ultimately,  it  is  the  philoso- 
phies of  our  leaders  and  the  people  who 
elect  them  that  must  be  attacked,  not  those 
of  the  flunkies  in  DND. 

I  may  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
Canada's  defence  establishment  is  not  as 
blood-stained  as  those  of  many  other  coun- 
tries. Canada's  armed  forces  are  not  prima- 
rily a  tool  of  repression  against  the  country's 
own  citizens,  as  is  the  case  in  South  Africa, 
El  Salvador  and  numerous  other  countries. 
Furthermore,  Canada  has  tried  to  make  its 
armed  forces  a  force  for  peace  in  world 
politics,  Uirough  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
duties  (a  Canadian  innovation). 

But  these  issues  are  secondary.  We  are 
not  debating  the  details  of  DND  and  its 
history.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  boycott 
DND  for  its  discrimination  against  hiring 
homosexuals,  for  the  amount  of  money  it 
uses  up,  or  some  other  (relatively)  more 
clear  cut  issue,  than  for  the  reasons  underlying 
its  existence,  which  is  what  we  are  debating. 

For  my  part,  I  think  boycotting  DND 
would  be  an  attractive  but  misplaced  ges- 
ture. It  equates  national  defence  with  war, 
when  they  are  fundamentally  different;  DND 
in  Canada  is  an  evil  made  necessary  by  the 
unnecessary  evil  of  war. 

But  this  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
figure  out,  and  The  Charlatan  should  not  be 
deciding  in  a  vacuum.  We  need  to  know 
what  you,  our  readers,  think.  Your  input 
would  be  greatly  appreciated.  □ 
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 .   Maybe  I  was  impressed  at  (he  issue  of  lots 

Continued  from  previous  page  nf  paper  and  agendas,  or  maybe  I  am  just 

fee  was  also  a  positive  decision.  Sure,  I  did     full  of  shit,  who  knows?   

»tic    h  f  w  socialites  more  interested  in  P.S.  Beth-$70n0.00!!!!!  I  guess  you 

discussing  the  Wednesday  jaunt  to  Oliver's  wm  some  and  lose  some  and  you  managed 

and  the  lack  of  real  control  by  the  Chair?,  to  lose  more. 

but  1  think  your  readers  know  busmess  Ge„7  Dm„d.m, 

meetings  of  any  sort  can  be  a  little  bonng.   


kicks    jeff  morris 
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.Your  big  chance  to  savagely, 
-interrogate  the  candidates! 


"All-Candidates'  Meetings 


Wednesday,  February  1 1  —  Noon  —  Porter  Hall  | 
Thursday,  February  12  —  7:00  PM  —  Triple  Lounge, Russell' 


.  Presidential  Debate 


Monday,  February  9  —  Noon  —  Rooster's  _ 


T 


T 


-  This  is  your  chance  to  talk  to  the  candidates  and  find  out   

how  they  fell  about  the  issues  that  are  important  to  you. 

T  I       '    I    I  I 

— —  Information  —  Elections  Carleton,  564-4380 -*  1  '  r  ' — 


'  Information  —  Elections  Carleton,  564-4380- 
J  .  I  .  \  .  L 
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Voo  Hool 


There  will  be  a 
mandatory  meeting  of  the 
Clubs'  Commission, 

Wednesday,  Jan.  28,  1987.  5:30  pm, 

Check  mailboxes  for  location 

To  not  be  there 

is  to  be  very  naughty  indeed! 


KapicheV, 


J 


r 


January  31,  1987. 


It  could  be  the  start  of  a  whole  new  life  for  you  — 
or  at  the  very  least,  provide  you  with  a  lot  of  laffs. 

JSU/Hillel  and  Ottawa  Jewish  Singles 
are  very  pleased  and  proud  to  present 
ROBERT  J.  KUBIAK, 
FLIRTOLOGIST 
Canada's  foremost  expert  on  the  Art  of  Flirting 

Saturday,  January  31  at  7:30  p.m. 
151  Chapel  Street 
Tickets:  $5.00  for  OJS  or  JSU/Hillel  members 
$7.00  for  everyone  else 

Spirited  refreshments  and  a  flirting  session  will  follow  Mr.  Kubiak's  talk. 

V  / 


PLAY 

SELECTROCUTION 

The  Hot  new  High-tech,  High-touch  Flirting  Game 
...  for  Singles! 

Learn  who  is  attracted  to  youl 


Every  Friday  and  Saturday  night 
from  8:00  pm 

at  "INITIALS  "  in  the  Skyline  Hotel 

101  Lyon  Street 

\- 

First  come  -  First  sen/§Sf 
Admission: $10.00 
($5.00  for  Setectrocu!io;^v> 
Passport  Holders) 


SELECTROCUTION' 

You  have  to  see  it 
to  believe  it! 
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OTHER  WORDS 


A  short  history  of  board-game  strategy' 


By  Philip  Bousquet 

"The  game  is  fun  for  Dad  and  Mother  and 
sis'  can  trouble  her  mean  old  brother" 

—Plutarch 

Bioengineering,  computers,  robotics, 
stereo.  T.V .  .  .  .all  are  considered  to 
be  at  the  cutting  edge  of  science; 
ever-increasing  humanity's  ability  to  alter 
the  world  at  dizzying  rates  of  development. 
Surely,  they  must  represent  the  epitome  of 
our  civilization's  achievements,  able  to  over- 
turn conventional  opinion  with  less  effort 
that  it  takes  to  throw  away  ten  bucks  on  a 
lottery  ticket.  And  yet,  this  short  list  is. 
indeed,  too  short  for  it  neglects  the  veritable 
revolution  currently  going  on  in  the  experi- 
mental field  of  family  board-games. 

The  board-game  industry  was  once  a 
complacent  oligopoly  dominated  by  the  "Five 
Freres":  Hasbro,  Milton-Bradley,  Irwin. 
Parker- Brothers  and  Lakeside.  They  ruled 
the  market,  decided  which  projects  would 
receive  the  go-ahead  and  jealously  guarded 
their  comfortable  positions  against  smaller 
manufacturers  with  frequent  buy-outs  and 
pre-emptive  strikes.  Spying  on  one  another 
was  considered  "bad  form"  but  no  gentle- 
man's agreement  dissuaded  them  from  gath- 
ering game  secrets  from  the  play-management 
scientists  of  less  influential  companies.  True, 
their  dominance  provided  the  world  with 
such  board-game  classics  as  Monopoly,  Scrab- 
ble, and  Hungry  Hungry  Hippos,  but  it  also 
weakened  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  other 
players  and  stifled  creative  output. 

All  of  this  changed  with  the  rebellious 
activities  of  two  developing  company  gamers. 


Canadian  useless-fact  enthusiasts.  Marcel 
Bagatelle  and  Nicholas  Picayune,  had  after 
years  of  struggle,  managed  to  create  the 
perfect  board-game:  6.000  questions  and 
answers  difficult  enough  to  stimulate  men- 
tal activity  but  shallow  enough  to  fit  in  with 
North  American  sensibilities.  Dubbed  'Trivia 
Pursuit',  it  soon  captured  a  large  share  of 
the  board-game  market  and  began  to  threaten 
the  privileged  positions  of  the  Five  Freres. 
Emergency  meetings  of  their  respective 
game-councils  were  held  in  order  to  evalu- 
ate the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
newcomer.  After  heated  detate  and  early 
morning  calls  to  the  other  members,  the 
Five  Freres  decided  to  ignore  public  pleas 
for  a  truce  and  begin  the  long  flight  back  to 
complacency.  Rather  than  developing  a  bet- 
ter product  and  allowing  the  invisible  hand 
of  a  long-dead  economist  to  decide  its  fate, 
each  of  the  companies  opted  for  the  more 
American  alternative  of  marketing  cheap 
Trivia  Pursuit  copies  until  the  satisfaction- 
seeking  consumer  was  too  bewildered  to 
make  a  rational  decision. 

Within  months,  Trivia  Pursuit  and  its 
derivatives  (the  Silver  Screen,  Baby  Boom- 
ers, Genus  II  and  Walt  Disney  editions) 
were  met  by  Isaac  Asimov's  IQ  Quiz,  the 
less  challenging  but  more  successful  Morgan 
Fairchild's  IQ  Quiz  and.  every  music  buffs 
favorite,  Paul  Shaffer's  Really  Hip  and  Kooky 
Rock  Quiz  Game.  Yes.  Bagatelle  and  Pica- 
yune had  managed  to  strike  a  nerve  in  the 
North  American  psyche— our  insatiable  de- 
sire to  accumulate  useless  facts.  Once 
relegated  to  the  fields  of  baseball  statistics 
and  tort  law,  this  urge  was  now  free  to 
explore  its  potential  in  the  world  of  board- 


games.  No  longer  was  the  gaming  public 
satisfied  with  such  technological  wonders 
as  the  Pop-a-matic  Bubble  (secretly  de- 
veloped for  the  joint  Apollo-Soyuz  orbital 
flight).  No,  space-age  wonders  weren't  for 
them;  the  public  wanted  useless  facts! 

But  soon,  the  demand  for  trivial  games 
began  to  subside  and  the  manufacturers 
moved  on  to  other  areas  of  life:  mortality 
(represented  by  Scruples)  and  immorality 
(represented  by  Balderdash).  Then,  in  a 
monumental  re-evaluation  of  children  and 
the  science  of  play,  they  started  the  process 
of  taking  the  often  perplexing  and  stressful 
task  of  creating  and  managing  games  out  of 
the  hands  of  children  and  giving  it,  instead, 
to  neatly-packaged  cardboard  boxes. 

However,  such  developments  do  not  mean 
that  we've  heard  the  last  from  the  accumu- 
lators and  distributors  of  useless  facts.  Re- 
search projects  estimated  to  have  cost  game 
manufacturers  zillions  of  dollars  have  re- 
vealed that  the  true  cause  of  trivia's  demise 
is  not  that  the  desire  has  been  satisfied  but 
rather  that  the  answers  have  been  memo- 
rized. Thus,  it  is  that  we  will  soon  be 
witnessing  the  "second-generation"  of  trivia 
games— rhetorical  or  answer-free  Trivia  Pur- 
suit. Upcoming  titles  range  from  the  Short 
Order  Cooks  Edition  with  such  categories 
as  Beans.  Ham  and  Eggs,  Fashion  and 
Trends,  Stale  Desserts,  Beans,  and  Cussin' 
'n'  Swearin'  to  the  Philosophers  Edition 
which  has  six  categories  extending  from 
Ancient  Greece  to  the  20th  Century  (all  of 
the  questions  involve  the  meaning  of  exist- 
ence and  the  reverse  side  of  each  card  is 
blank). 

Undeterred  by  the  competition,  Baga- 


telle and  Picayune  are  forging  ahead  wi 
an  advanced  version  of  rhetorical  Triv 
Pursuit  guaranteed  to  be  a  big  succe 
today  and  an  even  bigger  one  tomorrc 
Calling  it  the  "Post-Thermonuclear  W 
Edition,"  the  inventors  hope  to  have  in  tht 
hands  a  product  whose  stock  value  w 
actually  increase  with  the  onset  of  glob 
annihilation.  Designed  with  future  gene 
tions  of  bomb-shelter  inhabitants  in  mir 
the  game  will  come  attractively  encased 
a  twelve-inch  thick  lead  box,  complete  wi 
titanium  scoring  wedges  and  edible,  radiatii 
proof  player  tokens.  However,  the  two  mi 
see  the  game  not  only  as  a  pre-Armagedd( 
investment  but  also  as  a  way  of  "putting  tl 
fun  back  into  the  arms  race"  and  tht 
appear  to  be  doing  just  that.  The  followir 
is  a  sample  of  the  rhetorical  trivia  which  w 
be  found  in  the  Post-Thermonuclear  W. 
Edition. 

'What  event  last  July  smashed  all  of  Ne 
York  City's  previous  heat  wave  records? 
•How  long  would  an  exposed  mouse  live 
Wisconsin? 

•What  used  to  be  the  population  of  Chin; 
•What  is  the  melting  temperature  of  a  '7 
Ford  pick-up? 

•How  many  heads  do  geese  have? 
•How  tall  is  Grogan,  the  mutant  lizard  < 
Singapore?- 
•What  is  the  half-life  of  a  Kenmore  Powe 
mate? 

•What  was  Iceland? 
•Who  was  almost  inaugurated  as  the  43r' 
President  of  the  United  States? 
'•How  many  hours  does  it  take  for  a  Gian 
Redwood  to  reach  maturity? 
•Why  was  the  remake  of  Dr.  Strangelov. 
panned  by  the  critics?   C 


THE  FORGOTTEN  REBELS 

Friday  January  30 
Fenn  Lounge      Res  Commons 
Doors:  8:30  pm      Showtime:  10  pm 
Tickets  $3.00  (CUID) 
Available  at  Abstentions 
in  Commons  Building 


J 
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"We  should  have 
divested  years  ago." 
—Maureen  Davies 


Carleton's  pension  fund  invests  in 
five  companies  still  dealing  in 
South  Africa:  Rio  Algom,  General 
Electric  Co.,  Falconbridge  Ltd.,  Johnson 
and  Johnson  and  Pfizer  Inc. 

All  Carleton  employees  over  30  years 
old  must  contribute  six  per  cent  of  their 
salaries  to  the  fund. 

Carleton's  pension  fund  committee  di- 
rected its  portfolio  manager  to  sell  its 
stocks  in  Moore  Corp.,  after  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  code  of  conduct,  Albert 
Hart,  said  the  company  was  not  comply- 
ing with  the  code. 

However,  two  per  cent  of  the  pension 
fund,  or  about  $3.3  million  is  still  inves- 
ted in  the  companies  dealing  in  South 
Africa. 

Carleton's  lawyer  has  advised  the  pen- 


sion fund  committee  not  to  adopt  a 
divestment  policy  forcing  the  portfolio 
manager  to  sell  profitable  stocks. 

Committee  chairman  Doug  Brombal 
has  said  legally  the  economic  interests 
of  the  pension  fund  members  have  to 
retain  priority. 

But  legal  sources  have  said  that  it 
would  be  unlikely  for  members  to  sue 
the  committee  and  difficult  for  the  mem- 
bers to  find  legal  grounds  for  their 
complaint. 

Some  faculty  members  say  that  Carle- 
ton  should  divest  all  its  stocks  in  South 
Africa,  no  matter  what  the  economic  cost. 

"Put  your  money  where  your  mouth 
is,"  says  Neil  Sargent.  Sargent,  a  law 
professor,  says  he's  in  favor  of  the  university 
divesting  all  its  holdings  including  those 


in  the  pension  fund. 

"Carleton  should  get  out  even  if  it 
means  losing  some  money,"  French  pro- 
fessor Alvina  Ruprecht  says. 

Maureen  Davies,  law  professor,  says 
she's  shocked  that  Carleton  hasn't  al- 
ready divested.  "We  should  have  divested 
years  ago ...  I  assumed  that  we  had 
already  divested. . .  I  can't  believe  it!' 

Wes  Pue  of  the  law  department  says 
he  feels  it's  "disgusting"  to  support 
apartheid  by  continuing  to  hold  investments 
in  companies  dealing  with  South  Africa. 
"There  must  be  other  places  in  the  world 
to  make  money  besides  South  Africa!' 

In  addition  to  its  pension  fun,  Carieton 
has  $50,000  of  its  endowment  fund  tied 
into  South  Africa  that  has  yet  to  be  divested. 


by  Grace  Choi 

and  Elizabeth  Moore 

Hein  Marais  speaks  with  the  certainty 
of  experience. 
He  says  whites  in  his  native 
country  of  South  Africa  have  always 
benefitted  from  apartheid,  and  he's  no 
exception. 

"You've  eaten  of  the  beast  and  now 
you're  trying  to  fight  it,"  he  says,  trying 
to  explain  the  white  attitude  towards 
apartheid. 

Marais  acknowledges  that  he  has  more 
education  than  most  blacks  could  ever 
hope  to  have  because  of  the  apartheid 
system.  He  studied  journalism  and  law 
at  Stellenbosch  University,  about  an  hour 
from  Cape  Town.  He  finished  university 
in  1983  and  left  the  country  in  1984. 
Marais,  25,  is  currently  in  the  graduate 
journalism  program  at  Carieton. 

He  says  that  professors  at  Stellenbosch 
blunted  the  edge  of  apartheid,  looking 
at  it  as  essentially  immoral,  but  as  ab- 


stract, and  not  in  terms  of  the  actual 
human  suffering. 

"They  would  pontificate  all  the  bloody 
time,"  he  says  but  he  cannot  recall  any 
of  his  professors  who  were  activists. 

Marais'  university  was  Afrikaans,  which 


"You've  eaten  of  the 
beast  and  now  you're 
trying  to  fight  it." 


is  a  language  derived  from  Dutch.  He 
says  english  universities  and  their  campus 
papers  were  more  active  in  anti-apartheid 
activities.  The  english  papers  were  con- 
tinually banned  and  their  offices  were 
often  raided  by  police. 

But  Marais  says  campus  activities  were 
a  "sideshow  compared  to  the  real  strug- 
gle against  apartheid!' 

He  says  the  problem  with  the  whites'  - 
attitude  in  South  Africa  is  that  they've 
been  socially  conditioned.  He  uses  himself 
as  an  example  saying  he  always  knew 
there  was  a  thing  called  apartheid  when 
he  was  growing  up,  "but  naturally  you 
are  sheltered .  ,  ,  you  don't  have  to  see  it." 
He  adds,  "Most  whites  are  morally  cor- 
rupt in  the  way  they  see  apartheid." 

He  says  whites  are  conditioned  to  per- 
ceive blacks  as  servants  and  laborers; 
their  customs  are  dismissed  as  "primitive." 
Most  whites  are  not  brought  up  to  look 
at  blacks  as  equal. 

South  Africa's  oppression  has  extended 
to  the  press  as  well.  Marais  says  press 
sanctions  anywhere  else  in  the  world  pale 


in  comparison  to  those  in  South  Africa 
especially  since  the  most  recent  restric- 
tions were  applied  in  the  middle  of 
December 

He  says  that  the  government  can  basi- 
cally do  anything  it  wants,  because  the 
outside  wodd  does  not  really  know  what's 
happening.  He  likens  the  situtation  in 
South  Africa  to  that  of  Nazi  Germany 
because  now.  as  then,  people  do  not 
realize  what  is  really  going  on  or  the 
atrocities  being  committed. 

"The  whites  put  themselves  into  a 
pathological  state— hear  no  evil,  see  no 
evil,"  he  says. 

Marais  says  western  journahsts  are 
partially  to  blame  for  simplifying  apar- 
theid. He  feels  "they  have  a  bias  toward 
black  groups  and  too  often  black  con- 
flicts are  portrayed  as  being  evidence  of 
tribal  splits." 

Events  that  are  actually  very  comple>^ 
interactions  between  black  groups  or 
isolated  events  of  friction  between  groups 
are  often  depicted  as  internal  fragmen- 
tation and  division  because  of 
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Put  your  money 
where  your 
mouth  is." 
—Neil  Sargent 


"There  must  be 
other  places  in  the 
world  to  make 
money." 

— Wes  Pue 


The  Board  of  Governors  (BOG),  the 
administrators  of  the  fund,  says  there 
isn't  enough  campus  support  for  divest- 
ment. On  Jan.  26,  the  Carleton  Anti- 
/Ipartheid  Action  Group  (CAAAG)  plans 
to  hold  a  demonstration  outside  the 
Administration  Building  during  the  Board's 
meeting  to  repudiate  that  assumption. 

"They  (BOG)  feel  they've  gone  far 
enough  in  severing  links  to  South  Africa. 
We  don't,"  says  CAAAG  member  Monica 
Lambton. 

At  the  last  BOG  meeting,  five  CAAAG 
members  were  told  they  did  not  have 
enough  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Cana- 
dian Code  of  Conduct  was  not  a  viable 
way  of  operating. 

Lambton  says  that's  a  weak  excuse. 


"Basically  they  don't  want  to  go  back 
and  redo  their  policies  which  would  take 
time  and  monej^' 

"Their  point  is  that  they're  doing  what' 
prescribed  by  the  federal  government, 
i.e.  the  Code  of  Conduct,  but  that  isn't  an 
acceptable  position,"  says  CAAAG  co- 
ordinator Andrea  PimoU. 

While  divestment  was  on  the  agenda 
at  the  meeting,  CAAAG  members  were 
not  permitted  to  speak.  In  fact,  the  board 
voted  not  to  discuss  the  issue  "while  we 
were  sitting  right  there,"  says  PimoU. 

She  says  CAAAG  .members  were  pre- 
pared to  explain  why  they  felt  the  Code 
of  Conduct  was  inadequate  but  "we  were 
really  frustrated  when  we  weren't  even 
allowed  to  talk." 


"I  don't  think  a  lot  of  them  really  know 
what  it  is,"  she  says.  "Personally,  I  don't 
think  a  lot  of  them  have  even  read  iti' 

Because  BOG  is  pleading  legal  barri- 
ers to  complete  divestment,  Lambton 
says  CAAAG  will  be  presenting  ways 
similar  to  those  other  universities  have 
used  to  get  around  legal  obstacles. 

McGill  and  York  universities  have 
divested  themselves  of  investments  in 
companies  with  links  to  South  Africa,  and 
the  University  of  British  Columbia  has 
also  announced  plans  to  sever  their  South 
African  connections. 

"We're  still  trying  to  get  them  to  re- 
open the  issue,"  says  Lambton,  "and 
just  get  them  to  say  yes  to  total  di- 
vestmentl'  □ 


byl  background,  he  says. 
Marais  says  he  is  disappointed  with 
le  unwillingness  of  Carleton  students 
be  concerned  with  events  around  them. 
■S  bloody  disappointing  for  the  de- 
ree  of  self-centredness,"  he  says. 

A  lot  of  people  who  come  out  of 
^rleton  have  more  knowledge  but  are 
D(  better  citizens!'  He  says  many  students 
3ve  not  developed  a  sense  of  moral 
■sponsibility. 

Universities  are  like  job  factories,  he 
'ys.  But  he  sees  them  as  the  last 
laiice  for  many  people  to  get  involved 
Id  not  woiTy  about  repercussions  that 
'3y  affect  a  career  or  family. 

'Viai-ais  says  Carleton  University  should 
''fhdraw  all  the  money  it  has  invested 
companies  with  links  to  South  Africa, 
i^iyersity  is  supposedly  a  place  of 


j''Ehtenment..there  needs  to  be  public 
^^ssure  on  institutions  to  act  morally 
■Sponsible." 

'"^arais  says  disinvestment  is  necessary 
i  '^'■ce  the  South  African  government 
""^alize  it  cannot  maintain  the  system 


any  longer.  When  a  company  divests,  it 
pulls  out  the  capital  it  has  invested  in  the 
South  African  economy  and  it  reduces 
or  even  deprives  the  South  African  gov- 
ernment of  its  access  to  new  technology. 

Marais  says  the  companies  still  opera- 
ting in  South  Africa  are  there  to  make  a 
profit  from  the  cheap  labor  available,  and 
do  not  worry  about  the  morality  of  their 
behavior- 
He  says  both  the  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can codes  of  conduct  for  their  compa- 
nies operating  in  South  Africa  have  done 
nothing  to  change  the  lives  of  the  black 
workers. 

Marais  says  the  voluntary  Canadian 
code  is  an  "abject  failure,  crap."  He  says 
a  voluntary  code  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms  and  merely  a  public  relations 
gesture. 

The  code  was  introduced  in  July  1985 
and  sets  guidelines  for  the  employment 
practices  of  Canadian  companies  opera- 
ting in  South  Africa. 

The  code  includes  guidelines  on  working 
conditions,  collective  bargaining,  wages. 


fringe  benefits,  training,  promotion  and 
race  relations,  but  the  code  is  often 
criticized  because  it  is  not  enforced. 

South  African  legislation  also  makes  it 
illegal  for  companies  to  comply  with 
foreign  codes. 


The  voluntary  code 
is  "an  abject  failure, 
crap." 


Marais  says  his  optimistic  prediction  is 
that  South  Africa  will  be  liberated  in 
about  eight  years,  but  it  will  be  through  a 
war  of  attrition,  and  the  trade  unions 
will  have  to  be  stronger  before  that  happens. 

When  the  average  white  family,  which 
enjoys  a  high  standard  of  living,  begins 
to  suffer  by  having  family  members  in- 
jured or  being  heavily  hit  economically, 
the  whites  will  start  to  put  pressure  on  the 
government  and  the  tide  will  turn,  Marais 
says. 

"The  whites  will  have  to  be  demora- 
lized," he  says,  before  the  regime  falls. 

Marais  says  he  does  not  understand 
why  Canadians  "have  a  problem  with 
supporting  violence  against  a  brutally  op- 
pressive system!'  He  says  after  five 
decades  of  peaceful  resistance,  the  blacks 
started  using  guns  and  stones,  and  sud- 
denly sympathy  was  withdrawn. 

"There  is  probably  a  trace  of  racism,  a 
liberal  feeling  that  as  long  as  blacks  are 
victims,  they're  worthy  of  our  sympathy, 
but  not  when  they  get  violent,"  he 
says.  □ 
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NATO  ESCALATES  ARMS 
RACE  AT  NATIVES' 
EXPENSE 


by  Beth  Ryan  and  Jeff  Paddock 

Reprinted  from  The  Muse,  Memorial 
University  of  Newfoundland 
Canadian  University  Press 

Some  things  are  better  left  unsaid,  the 
saying  goes,  and  for  those  fighting 
increased  military  activity  in  Labrador, 
some  things  are  better  forgotten  alto- 
gether. 

Fur  example,  when  20  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Peace  Organization,  an 
ad  hoc  St.  John's  peace  group  whose  name 
mocks  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization, protested  low-level  military  flights 
over  Labrador  last  fall,  the  weather 
proved  more  of  an  opponent  than  unseen 
NATO  forces. 

A  NATO  study  group  is  currently  con- 
sidering building  a  tactical  fighting  and 
weapons  training  centre  in  the  sleepy  twin 
towns  of  Happy  Valley-Goose  Bay  in 
western  Labrador. 

With  a  recording  of  a  low-flying  jet 
roaring  in  the  background,  activists 
:  anchored  ballons  just  100  feet  above  the 
^  ground  to  show  how  low  NATO  jets  can 
fly.  But  the  balloons  were  caught  by  a 
gust  of  wind,  and  carried  to  a  tree 
where  they  burst  and  slowly  drifted  away. 

The  symbolism  of  the  event  was  not 
lost  on  Newfoundland  activists,  sadly 
aware  of  the  apparent  futility  of  fighting 
the  increased  militarization  of  Labrador. 
The  protest  received  little  media  cover- 
'.  age,  and  less  support  from  Newfound- 
landers, all  of  which  is  indicative  of  the 
^  poor  emphasis  placed  on  peace  concerns 
i  in  the  debate  sun-ounding  the  proposed 


NATO  base. 

The  three  main  members  of  that  debate— 
the  military,  the  native  Innu,  and  white 
residents  of  Happy  Valley-Goose  Bay— all 
see  Labrador  as  a  land  with  great  po- 
tential, but  cannot  agree  on  what  exactly 
the  land  has  potential  for. 

Labrador  is  a  flier's  and  hunter's  dream. 
Its  rugged  terrain,  a  mix  of  tundra 
mountains  and  spruce  forest,  is  admired 
by  the  military  for  its  wide,  open  space. 
According  to  a  pamphlet  recently  published 
by  the  Department  of  National  Defence, 
there  is  "space,  for  expansion  of  the  air- 
field and  facilities,  space,  to  fly  unim- 
peded over  huge,  unpopulated  areas!' 

Goose  Bay  has  been  a  military  centre 
since  1941,  when  the  United  States 
established  an  air  force  there.  The  Ameri- 
cans pulled  out  seven  years  ago.  crip- 
pling the  local  economy,  but  there  is  still 
constant  military  activity.  The  U.S.  Air 
Force  uses  the  base  as  a  refueling  stop  for 
transport  aircraft  travelling  to  and  from 
Europe.  The  Royal  Air  Force  and  the 
German  Air  Force  use  the  base  for 
low-level  training  with  Vulcan,  Tornado 
and  Alpha  military  aircraft,  some  of 
which  are  nuclear  capable.  Canada  also 
signed  a  10-year  agreement  last  month 
with  the  Netheriands,  so  that  the  Dutch 
Air  Force  will  begin  low-level  training 
there  in  June. 

"We  have  a  fairiy  large  operation  here 
now,"  says  Colonel  John  David  of  the 
Goose  Bay  base.  And  things  could  be- 
come much  busier,  if  NATO  chooses 
the  site  over  a  base  in  Konya,  Turkey. 
Most  NATO  countries  favor  Konya, 


which  was  recommended  by  a  NATO 
working  group  in  a  report  last  Septem- 
ber. But  lobbying  by  Ottawa  at  a  Decem- 
ber conference  in  Brussels  prompted 
NATO  to  put  the  decision  off  until  around 
May  so  that  the  Canadians  can  resubmit 
their  proposal. 

Concern  about  the  proposed  base  is 
magnified  by  low-level  training  flights 
in  Labrador  currently  carried  on.  The 
most  vocal  opponents  of  these  flights 
are  the  native  Innu— whose  name  means 
The  People— of  Labrador  and  Quebec, 
who  say  the  flights  not  only  disrupt  their 
traditional  way  of  life,  but  are  a  facet  of 
what  leader  Penote  Ben  Michel  calls  cul- 
tural genocide  against  his  people. 

As  well,  the  loudness  of  the  flights  is 
dangerous  to  their  health,  the  Innu  say. 
Hunter  Francois  Bellefleur  recalls  an  en- 
counter with  a  low-level  training  exer- 
cise: "We  couldn't  hear  them  coming  up 
from  behind  us  on  the  river.  We  couldn't 
hear  them  at  all.  (My  children)  jumped 
out  of  the  canoe  when  the  planes  took 
us  by  surprise,  because  they  were  fright- 
ened. And  if  they  had  jumped  off  in 
deep  water,  I  could  have  lost  them." 

The  military  has  been  quick  to  dismiss 
such  complaints.  David  agrees  a  jet 
flying  overhead  could  frighten  an  unsus- 
pecting person,  but  says  the  damage  is 
no  greater  than  that  caused  by  stereo 
headphones.  (The  same  point  was  made 
in  May  by  Newfoundland  MP  John  Crosbie, 
while  entertaining  NATO  officials  visiting 
Goose  Bay.  Crosbie  says  those  truly  con- 
cerned about  hearing  loss  should  "look 
at  the  young  people  with  the  headphones." 


Ironically,  three  Innu  leaders  were  not 
allowed  into  that  dinner  or  to  contest 
Crosbie's  statement,  because  they  were 
not  wearing  the  required  ties.) 

David  says  the  noise  level  caused  by 
low-level  aircraft  is  not  as  high  as  the 
Innu  claim.  "Given  the  decibel  level,  you 
would  have  to  overfly  a  person  450  to 
900  times  in  order  to  surpass  the  American- 
set  noise  level."  he  says. 

And  Henry  Shouse,  mayor  of  Happy 
Valley-Goose  Bay  and  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  proposed  base,  doesn't  consider 
noise  made  by  the  flights  to  be  damag- 
ing to  anyone.  "It's  there  before  you  know 
it  and  gone  before  you  know  it.  It's  like 
a  clap  of  thunder."  he  says. 

But  a  report  released  in  September  by 
the  Conseil  Attimek-Montaignais  indi- 
cates noise  from  low-level  flights  can  in- 
deed cause  hearing  damage.  The  pain 
threshold  of  the  human  ear  is  110  to  130 
decibels,  and  irreversible  ear  damage 
can  be  caused  by  hearing  a  noise  that  is 
more  than  140  decibels  for  five  millisec- 
onds. Impulse  noise,  the  noise  made  by 
planes,  is  so  named  because  it  rises 
suddenly,  and  humans  don't  have  the  abil- 
ity to  prepare  for  such  intense  noise. 

For  instance,  the  report  says  the  noise 
made  by  the  Phantom  11,  a  plane  used 
by  the  German  air  force,  surpasses  the 
pain  threshold  and  the  point  of  perma- 
nent damage. 

Peter  Armitage.  an  anthropologist  who 
has  worked  for  several  years  in  Innu 
communities,  says  effects  of  low-level  flying 
on  the  Innu  are  serious  and  far-reaching. 

"Prolonged  exposure  can  cause  many 
physiological  and  psychological  prob- 
lems," says  Armitage,  adding  a  recent 
report  by  the  Canadian  Public  Health 
Association  makes  several  inappropriate 
recommendations  for  dealing  with  the 
intense  noise. 

"The  report  suggested  that  the  Innu 
be  taught  methods  of  coping  with  the 
noise  of  the  planes,"  says  Armitage.  "How 
do  they  expect  the  Innu  to  control  an 
involuntary  reaction?" 

However,  David  says  activists  are 
misinforming  natives  of  health  hazards, 
and  this  has  led  to  much  of  the  contro- 
versy over  low-level  flying. 

"It  is  traumatic,  if  people  are  being 
told  there  is  radiation  output  from  the 
jets,  as  the  people  are  being  told  by  some 
activists."  says  David. 

He  says  the  military  is  planning  to 
accomodate  the  Innu  by  relocating  flights, 
providing  they  are  informed  of  where  and 
when  Innu  will  be. 

"We  can  move  on  a  daily  basis,  or  even 
an  houriy  basis,  if  given  notice,"  he 
says. 

The  Innu,  however,  have  balked  at  the 
suggestion  and  argue  the  military  will 
not  likely  change  its  operations  on  call. 
Furthermore.  Innu  leader  Peter  Penashue 
says  military  activity  has  already  seriously 
altered  the  native  lifestyle.  He  says 
low-level  flights  happen  to  be  most  fre- 
quent during  the  two  annual  trips  the 
Innu  make  to  the  Labrador  bush. 

Happy  Valley-Goose  Bay  mayor  Shouse 
claims  the  "Innu  lifestyle"  is  history. 
"They're  not  living  the  traditional  lifestyle," 
he  says. 

"They're  living  the  rich  sportsman's 
idea  of  a  vacation  at  someone  else's 
expense,"  says  Shouse,  adding,  "govern- 
ment is  bending  over  backwards"  to 
subsidize  native  hunting  trips. 

Ironically,  the  Innu  are  not  leading  the 
life  of  their  ancestors,  as  they  have 
been  attempting  to  do  for  some  years. 
Training  exercises  deter  many  hunting 
trips,  and  herds  of  caribou  are  being  scared 
away  by  low-level  flights. 

According  to  Armitage,  the  Innu  think 
the  provincial  government  is  as  much  of 
a  threat  as  the  military. 

"The  government  does  not  recognize 
the  rights  of  the  Innu,  and  will  not 
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allow  them  to  hunt  without  permits  in 
their  own  territory,"  says  Armitage.  "But 
they  won't  give  them  the  necessary  per- 
mits. The  Quebec  government  does  not 
require  the  Innu  of  their  province  to  have 
permits  to  hunt  their  own  land" 

Though  Shouse  has  "a  lot  of  sympathy 
for  the  Innu,"  he  says  Happy  Valley- 
Goose  Bay  residents  can't  afford  to  lose  a 
possible  base  in  the  area. 

If  approved,  the  base  would  spark  an 
economic  boom  in  the  depressed  town. 
David  estimates  between  800  and  1,000 
civilian  jobs  would  be  created  in  spin- 
offs to  the  base. 

"It's  made  a  tremendous  difference  in 
Happy  Valley-Goose  Bay  in  the  peo- 
ple's minds.  It  gives  us  the  stability  we 
never  had  when  the  British  were  here," 
says  Shouse. 

Somewhere  between  the  debate  of  na- 
tive rights  and  economic  recovery  is  the 
peace  movement.  Gene  Long,  a  St.  John's 
activist,  calls  the  situation  in  Labrador 
one  of  the  most  frustrating  the  local  peace 
movement  has  encountered. 


The  noise  made  by  planes  is 

impulse  noise  which  is  so 
intense  humans  don*t  have  the 
ability  to  prepare  for  it. 


"It's  difficult  to  be  taken  seriously  by 
the  supporters  of  the  base  and  the  me- 
dia. Peace  groups  have  been  slandered 
and  misrepresented,"  says  Long. 

"Our  concerns  have  been  lost  in  a  fog 
of  emotional  debate,  racism  and  the 
demand  for  jobs  and  economic  develop- 
ment," he  says. 

According  to  Long,  work  by  peace 
groups  is  being  tremendously  overshad- 
owed by  job  prospects,  all  too  hard  to  find 
in  Canada's  poorest  province. 

"Jobs  are  important,  but  at  what  cost? 
Isn't  there  another  way  to  develop  a 
community's  economy  besides  turning  to 
the  arms  race?"  asks  Long.  "It's  a  fail- 
ure of  the  imagination  of  the  Newfound- 
land government  that  they  can  not 
develop  an  industry  in  Newfoundland  that 
does  not  depend  on  the  military!' 

While  Newfoundlanders  have  remained 
fairly  apathetic  to  the  militarization  of 
Labrador— and  often  scornful  of  protestors— 
the  people  of  Quebec  have  been  remark- 
ably vocal  in  opposition  to  military 
expansion. 

"The  Quebecois  don't  have  the  same 
knee-jerk  acceptance  of  the  military  as 
English  Canadians  do,"  says  Armitage, 
who  claims  there  are  98  groups  around 
the  world  opposing  militarization  in 
Labrador.  Most  are  concerned  about 
threats  to  native  life  and  the  environment. 
Armitage  says. 

David  Benson,  a  member  of  the  St. 
John's  Unemployment  Action  Commit- 
tee, says  western  Labrador  is  being  con- 
sidered because  most  European  NATO 
countries  would  not  stand  for  such  a  base. 

"They  would  never,  never  be  allowed 
to  do  it  there,  but  they  can  get  away 
with  it  here  because  they  dangle  the  jobs 
in  front  of  us,"  says  Benson. 

Long  says  a  NATO  base  in  Labrador 
would  not  only  hurt  the  environment 
and  native  ways  of  life,  but  would  escalate 
world  tensions  considerably. 

"The  military  training  in  Labrador  rep- 
resents a  new  stage  of  full  integration 
of  nuclear  and  conventional  war  doctrine. 
This  is  a  threat  to  the  entire  world,"  he 
says. 

"It's  a  sad  reality  that  people  do  not 
realize  what  their  relationship  with  the 
military  is  doing,  with  military  madness 
hitting  so  close  to  home!'  □ 


Official  Language 
Monitor  Program 

September  1987— April  1988 

Perfect  your  second- language  skills,  travel  (and  earn 
up  to  $3,2001)  by  helping  other  students  learn  French 
or  English. 

As  an  official  language  monitor,  you  will  be  a  full- 
tlrrw  post-secondary  student  (usually  in  another 
province)  and  will  work  between  six  and  eight  hours 
per  week  under  the  supervision  of  a  second- language 
teacher. 

For  eight  months'  participation  in  the  program,  you 
will  receive  up  to  $3,200  and  one  return  trip  between 
your  home  and  the  host  province. 

This  program  is  financed  by  the  Secretary  of  Slate 
and  administered  in  Ontario  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
Education,  Canada. 

To  receive  a  brochure  and  an  application  form,  contact 
your  provincial  coordinator  as  soon  as  possible: 

Roy  E.  Schatz 

Special  Projects  Branch 

Ministry  of  Education 

14th  floor,  Mowat  Block,  Queen's  Park 

Toronto,  Ontario  M7A  1L2 

(416)  965-5996 

Requests  for  applk^atron  forms  will  be  accepted  until 
February  13, 1987.  Completed  application  forms  will  be 
accepted  until  February  20, 1987. 


1^ 


WAITER/WAITRESS 
BARTENDERS 
HOST/HOSTESS 

LINE  HELP 
BROILER  COOKS 


McGinnis  is  looking  for 
energetic,  enthusiastic 
people  to  work  in  an 
organized,  fun  environment. 
Top  Wages  Paid 
Apply  in  person 
Monday  -  Friday 
9  am  -  8  pm 


1896  Prince  of  Wales  Dr. 
at  Fisher 
723-2096 


TRAVEL  FOR  Vz  LESS 


vV-"       UN    ii  ONE 

.■:y'>'-  dollar 


WITH  A  STUDENT  DISCOUNT  BOOKLET 


Voyageur's  studeni 
discount  booklets  have 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
hottest  items  of  the  school 
year  And  any  wonder! 

At  V3  off  our  regular 
return  fare  for  a  booklet  of  14 
tickets,  they're  still  the  very 
best  value  for  visiting  friends 
and  relatives,  when  you  like, 
as  often  as  you  like,  all  year 
round. 

There  are  10  and  6  ticket 


booklets,  too.  Simply  choose 
the  return  ticket  booklet  that 
suits  you  best,  to  and  from 
the  same  two  points  —  and 
save  over  our  regular  return 
tickets.  10  ticket  booklets 
save  you  25%.  6  ticket 
booklets  save  you  l50/o. 

All  you  need  is  your 
student  I  D.  card. 

Ask  for  details  at  any 
Voyageur  bus  terminal 
or  agency. 


Voyageur 


UNIQUE...  ANY  WAY  YOU  SERVE  II I 
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The  irony  of  environmental  protection 


By  Mike  Kaulbars 

You  may  have  heard  the  acid  rain 
commercial  about  Canada's  good  en- 
vironmental laws,  but  the  irony  of  it 
probably  isn't  apparent  to  most  of  you.  The 
fact  is  tiiat  most  of  our  laws  are  not  en- 
forced, so  they  may  as  well  not  exist.  Worse 
than  that,  most  people  take  it  on  faith  that 
the  government  enforces  the  law. 

If  these  laws  were  not  on  the  books^  the 
public  would  have  a  better  idea  of  the 
contempt  that  industry  and  government 
have  for  the  public  will.  The  laws  were 
established  because  we  live  in  a  democracy 
and  the  Canadian  public  wants  strong  envi- 
ronmental protection.  Two  separate  polls 
have  shown  public  opinion  supports  the 
environment  over  industry  when  the  two 
are  in  conflict,  by  87  per  cent  and  90  per 
cent. 

So  the  politician  is  stuck— the  public 
wants  environmental  protection,  industry 
doesn't.  What  to  do?  Naturally  you  have  to 
get  the  laws  passed  in  Parliament,  other- 
wise the  damned  environmentalists  will 
never  shut  up.  But  what  to  do  with  these 
laws?  How  to  make  them  go  away? 

Rule  #  1.  Enforce  the  laws  occasionally 
to  placate  the  public.  Every  now  and  then 
see  that  the  headlines  announce  fines  for  an 
oil  spill  here,  an  overturned  train  car  there. 
Only  prosecute  when  dealing  with  rare  or 
acute  problems,  things  that  are  unlikely  to 
happe  i  again,  so  that  the  company  has  only 
one  small  fine  to  pay.  Chronic  violations  by 
continuous  discharge  are  to  be  ignored. 


Thus  Tioxide  Canada  in  Tracy  PQ  dumps 
300  tonnes  of  sulfuric  acid  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  every  day.  If  they  were 
prosecuted  they  would  have  to  clean  it  up, 
or  you  would  have  to  keep  fining  them. 

Rule  #  2.  Keep  a  tight  rein  on  your  own 
people,  don't  let  Environment  Canada  go 
out  and  try  to  enforce  the  law.  If  some 
employees  do  try,  reprimand,  demote  or  fire 
them,  as  was  done  in  Alberta. 


Rule  #  3.  Retain  the  right  to  allow 
exceptions  to  the  law.  as  MNR  did  for  Reed 
Paper.  This  means  it  is  illegal  for  any 
private  citizen  to  dump  toxic  wates  into 
public  water  ways,  but  not  for  the  industries. 

Rule  #  4.  Structure  the  law  so  that  even 
if  an  industry  is  charged  it  will  not  affect 
their  operations.  The  only  way  to  stop  a 
polluter  is  a  "stop"  order,  issued  only  in  cases 
of  extreme  danger  to  public  health.  In  all 


other  cases  you  use  a  'control'  order.  This 
means  the  industry  can  continue  polluting 
until  the  case  is  settled  in  court,  in  50  years 
or  so. 

Rule  #  5.  If  an  industry  is  actually 
convicted  under  the  law.  be  sure  the  fine  is 
negligible  so  it  doesn't  hurt  them.  For  ex- 
ample, when  McCain's  was  convicted  on 
eight  counts  of  polluting  the  St.  John  River 
in  February  1984  they  were  fined  $1  on 
each  count. 

Rule  #  6.  Enforce  the  law  strictly  in 
ridiculous  cases.  This  way  the  public  will 
come  to  think  that  it  is  the  law  that  is 
ridiculous,  and  that  it  should  be  repealed. 
So  if  hog  farmer  Terry  Sullivan  of  New 
Brunswick  is  said  to  be  fouling  the  air  with 
the  smell  of  his  pigs,  charge  him.  And  if  a  $1 
fine  was  appropriate  for  McCain's,  then 
surely  $30,000  is  appropriate  for  Terry. 

Rule  #  7.  Make  sure  that  citizens  cannot 
take  action  in  the  civil  courts.  What  is 
needed  here  is  a  set  of  conditions  for  prov- 
ing guilt  that  sound  reasonable  enough,  but 
are  virtually  impossible  to  meet.  But  just  in 
case,  exempt  certain  industries  from  prose- 
cution anyway,  as  New  Brunswick  has  done. 

Recently  Environment  Minister  T. 
McMillan  has  announced  the  formulation  of 
new,  tougher  environmental  protection  leg- 
islation. These  laws  are  being  brought  in 
because  the  government  has  found  that 
most  Canadians  feel  the  government  isn't 
doing  enough  for  the  environment.  No  doubt 
the  new  laws  will  be  enforced  with  the  same 
vigor  and  zeal  as  the  old  laws,  which  is 
really  too  bad.  □ 


Minicourses 

Computing  and  Communications 
Services 


Computing  and  Communications  Services  is 
offering  a  series  of  Minicourses  designed  to 
introduce  faculty  and  students  to  Carleton's 
computer  system  using  thie  Honeywell  CP-6 
operating  system.  To  register,  please  go  to  AT 
1304  (Mon.-Fri.  8:30-4:30).  For  more  details 
please  call  Penny  Hayes  at  564-2679. 

•  Courses  are  approximately  2  hours  long  except  for  ttie 
Honds-On  courses  wtiicti  are  1  hour. 

•  Course  #1  is  a  40  minute  video  tape  followed  by  a 
short  question/answer  period. 

•  Please  register  at  leost  24  hours  in  advance. 

•  Fee  is  S2.00  per  course  (non-refundable). 

•  Courses  will  be  cancelled  if  fewer  than  10  people 
register. 


Course  List: 

1.  Introduction  to  CP-6  at  Carleton  Part  1  (Video  Tape)  Feb.  3  1:30  pm 

2.  Introduction  to  CP-6  at  Carleton  Part  2  "Hands-On"  Feb.  4  (a.m.) 
CP-6  at  Carleton  Part  3  (Experienced  Users)  Feb.  4  1:30  pm 
Introduction  to  SPSSX  Feb.  5  9:30  am 
Introduction  to  Feb.  6  9;30  am 
Word  Processing  on  CP-6  using  TEXT  Feb.  6  1:30  pm 
Using  ttie  Full  Screen  Editor  (FSE)  "Hands-On"  Feb.  ID  (a.m.) 
Introduction  to  Bitnet  Feb.  lO  l;30pm 
Introduction  to  TeX  on  CP-6  Feb.  11  l:30pm 


LSAT/GMAT 
Prep  Courses  for 

Feb.  21  LSAT 
Mar.  21  GMAT 

(416)  923-PREP, 
1-800-387-5519 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


It  can  be  a  challenge  being  both  a  parent  and  a 
student  at  the  same  time.  'The  Cloning  Wish- 
A  Life/Work  Approach",  is  a  workshop 
designed  to  focus  on  the  issues,  problems  and 
joys  of  parenting  and  learning  together, 
Fridays  !:03.3:00pra,  Jan  23-Feb.  6.  There  is  a 
S5  CtO  course  fee,  Pre-register  at  University 
Counselling  Services,  501  Unicentre 
(554-28081. 


ESSAYS  RESUMES  ESSAYS 
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COMPUTER  TIME 
FREE  SOFTWARE 
LASER  PRINTING 
FREE  ASSISTANCE 

Student  Micro  Centre 
103  Mann  Ave  (at  Chapel) 
563-2660 

ESSAYS  RESUMES  ESSAYS 


The  Brigadier's 
Pump 


Relax  in  a  traditional 
British  atmosphere. 

Shuffleboard,  darts  and 

board  games  available. 

Open  darts 

tournaments, 

Tuesday  nights. 

See  you  at  the  pump. 

23  York  Street 
230-6368 


—  SPORTS 

Ravens  lose  Anstess  in  the  backcourt 


by  Grant  Campbell 

The  Ravens  lost  a  pair  of  games  last 
week  but  the  team  suffered  a  third  loss  off 
the  court  that  could  be  more  devastating 
than  any  score  on  the  scoreboard. 

John  Anstess,  one  of  the  Ravens'  best 
players,  quit  the  team  last  Wednesday  (Jan- 
uary 13)  after  Carleton's  one-point  loss  in 
the  Nest  to  the  Queen's  Golden  Gaels. 

Anstess  said  the  main  reason  he  left  the 
team  was  because  he  was  disappointed  in 
his  own  performance. 

"1  was  just  frustrated  with  the  way  I  was 
playing,"  he  said.  "1  lost  confidence  in  my 
own  ability!' 

He  said  his  confidence  dropped  because 
of  poor  outside  shooting,  something  that 
had  rarely  troubled  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
native  in  the  past. 

"1  was  trying  harder  for  better  shots,  but 
the  shots  tliat  1  was  putting  up  were  all 
pretty  bad."  he  explained.  "1  pulled  the 
string  on  a  lot  of  shots  that  I  forced  up!' 

It  was  rumored  that  a  personality  con- 
flict had  arisen  between  Anstess  and  head 
coach  Paul  Armstrong,  but  both  denied  any 
bad  feelings. 

"I'm  not  condemning  Amiie  ( Armsh-ong)," 
Anstess  said.  "He  treated  me  fairly  both  on 
and  off  the  court  and  1  was  grateful  that  he 
took  a  chance  on  me  when  I  transferred  here 
(from  Wilfrid  Laurier)!' 

Armstrong  said  the  loss  of  Anstess,  who 
lined  up  in  the  backcourt  with  another 
member  of  the  Soo  Crew,  Paul  LeBreux,  or 
started  at  small  forward,  is  certainly  going 
to  hurt  the  Ravens  on  the  scoreboard. 

"His  loss  is  going  to  hurt  us  offensively 
because  when  you  take  away  about  12 
points  a  game,  you  take  away  a  lot,"  he  said. 

Anstess  had  averaged  11.5  points  per 
game  in  the  three  league  games  and  his 
combined  scoring  output  in  both  the  exhibi- 
tion and  regular  schedule  was  close  to  12 
points  a  game. 

The  6'3"  swingman  was  considered  by 
many  teammates  as  the  strongest  player  on 
the  team  as  well  as  the  player  with  the  best 
athletic  ability. 

However,  the  way  he  played  the  game 
differed  with  Armstrong's  coaching  philo- 
sophy. 

Armsh-ong  said  Anstess  had  been  shoot- 
ing too  much  instead  of  looking  for  the  open 
man  and  that  he  had  "too  narrow  a  focus" 
for  the  Ravens'  style  of  play 

Sean  Fitzgerald,  a  three-year  veteran  on 
the  team,  agreed  that  Anstess's  style  was 
different  than  most  of  the  Ravens.  "He  is  a 
great  athlete  and  could  handle  the  ball  well 
and  shoot,  but  there  were  problems  with  the 
way  he  plays  and  the  way  the  team  plays!' 

Fitzgerald  added  he  could  see  the  split 
coming  between  the  team  and  Anstess. 

Anstess  said  the  situation  came  to  a 
head  after  a  particularly  poor  performance 
against  the  Golden  Gaels.  He  quit  the  team 
immediately  after  the  game,  informing  his 
teammates  and  an  assistant  coach  but  not 
Armstrong. 

He  said  he  plans  to  talk  with  Armstrong 
"in  the  next  few  days,"  and  he  was  "letting 
things  cool  off!' 

Anstess  was  in  his  second  year  as  a 
starting  Raven  after  transferring  from  Laurier, 
where  he  played  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  a 
stormy  and  injury-plagued  career. 

In  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Anstess  was  voted 
the  team's  most  valuable  player  at  Sir  James 
Dunn  in  both  grade  12  and  13,  and  was  also 
a  city  all-star  in  those  two  years.  He  was 
nominated  for  city  player  of  the  year  in 
grade  13. 

When  he  came  to  Carleton,  he  said,  his 
offensive  game  improved  and  that  built  up 
his  confidence.  But  that  all  came  crashitig 
down  when  he  got  off  to  a  poor  start  in 


November  and  the  situation  only  worsened 
in  the  new  year. 

He  said  he  plans  to  play  for  a  team  in  the 
very  competitive  Carleton  intramural  league 
and  continue  playing  in  the  summer.  He 
didn't  rule  out  the  possibility  of  rejoining 


the  team  next  year  but  was  unsure  if 
Armstrong  would  reinstate  him. 

Armstrong  said  Mike  Hoy,  Anstess's 
backup,  and  guard  Roger  Piovesan  will  see 
more  court  time  because  of  Anstess'  depar- 
ture. To  make  up  the  scoring  loss,  the 


Ravens  will  need  a  lot  of  points  from  leading 
scorer  LeBreux,  Fitzgerald  and  Pat  Istead. 

The  Ravens  are  currently  0-4  in  league 
play  and  3-17  overall.  O 


Ravens'  chances  for  playoffs  slipping 


by  Frank  Rupnik 

Two  regular  season  losses  last  week 
leaves  the  basketball  Ravens  in  last  place  in 
the  eastern  division  of  the  Ontario  University 
Athletic  Association  with  the  team's  hope 
of  making  the  playoffs  diminishing  each 
day. 

The  Ravens  lost  a  tough  one-point  deci- 
sion ( 74-73)  to  the  Queen's  Golden  Gaels  on 
Jan.  13  and  last  Saturday  a  strong  Lauren- 
tian  Voyageur  team  defeated  Carieton  78-61 
at  the  Nest. 

The  Ravens  are  now  0-4  in  the  division 
and  3-17  overall.  To  make  matters  worse, 
John  Anstess.  one  of  the  team's  starters, 
quit  the  team  after  the  loss  to  Queen's. 

The  Ravens  chances  for  making  the 
playoffs  will  be  on  the  line  this  weekend  but 
winning  could  be  a  difficult  chore.  The 
Ravens  face  the  top  ranked  Toronto  Blues 
here  Friday  night. 

Raven  head  coach  Paul  Armstrong  said 
a  lack  of  consistency  is  a  major  problem  for 
the  team.  "Against  Laurentian,  we  didn't 
have  consistency  on  offense!' 

"We  executed  well,  but  our  problem  was 
finishing.  We  didn't  have  the  scoring  punch 
to  finish  the  plays,"  he  said. 

Armstrong  said  he  was  pleased  with  the 
way  the  team  played  in  the  first  half  with 
the  Ravens  staying  with  the  bigger  Voyageurs. 
At  the  break  they  were  only  down  by  eight, 


Tlie  Rawns  Iwe  lo  wn  S  more  to  nate  die  phyolfc. 

35-27. 

Not  only  did  the  Ravens  run  an  inconsis- 
tent offense,  but  they  shot  poorly  at  the  foul 
line.  They  were  seven  of  15  at  the  line  in  the 


first  half. 

"The  little  things  became  major  things 
for  us,"  Armstrong  said.  "It's  a  big  deal  if  we 
miss  boxing  out  but  if  a  team  like  Toronto 
misses  boxing  out,  it  isn't!' 

In  the  game,  Laurentian  dominated  the 
boards  with  a  34-26  advantage  in  rebounds. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  their  fourth  loss 
was  the  team's  failure  to  contain  forward 
Jeff  McKibbon,  one  of  the  top  players  in  the 
country. 

"Defensively  against  McKibbon.  you 
have  to  force  him  to  go  outside."  Armstrong 
explained.  "We  did  that  but  he  still  had  one 
of  those  nights  that  proves  he's  a  legitimate 
all-Canadian!' 

McKibbon  scored  a  team-high  24  points 
for  the  Voyageurs. 

Despite  having  the  difficult  job  of  trying 
to  guard  the  flashy  U  of  T  forward.  Sean 
(Tree)  Fitzgerald,  had  a  fine  game. 

Armstrong  said  he  was  pleased  with  the 
3  third-year  power  forward,  who  has  been 

1  averaging  over  1 0  points  a  game  and  playing 

2  with  more  confidence  each  game. 
P       Both  Annstrong  and  guard  Paul  (Cool 
I  Breeze)  LeBreux  agreed  that  if  the  Ravens 

are  to  make  the  post  season,  they  will  have 
to  win  at  least  five  games.  The  club  has 
eight  games  left. 

Alex  Overwijk  led  the  Ravens  in  scoring 
against  Laurentian  with  15  points  and 
LeBreux  had  12.  □ 
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CAREERS  IN  OCCUPATIOIUAL  THERAPY 

one  of  the  fastest-growing  health 
professions  in  Canada 


ACCELERATED  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

BScOT  in  23  months 
(based  on  two  years'  previous  university) 
Application  deadline:  1  March  1987 


for  details  write  or  phone 
Department  of  Occupational  Therapy 
University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton  T6G  2G4 
(403)  432-2499/5949 


Sports  trivia  returns 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 

Word  Processing  Services.  EXECUTEXT  of- 
fers fasl,  efficient  letter  quality  vjord- 
processing.  Editing,  proof-reading,  iecfinical 
writing.  Affordable  rates,  pick-up,  delivery. 
Call  Cheryl,  839-3297. 

The  Independent  Typist's  Network:  Offer- 
ing a  complete  range  of  quality  typing  and 
word  processing  services  at  competitive  rates. 
FRANCES  BOLTON,  729-0028,  THE 
TYPEWRIGHT,  728-3184. 

Typing  andVor  Editorial  Services  -  IBM 

Selectric  -  call  (613|  224-2490  from  STJO  a.m. 
to  6:00  pfm., 'seven  days  a  week, 

DATAlogue  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast,  ac 
curate,  proofreading  as  required.  Merivale 
Road  area.  727-1153. 


Vi  of  double  room  available  NOW  in 
residence.  I  have  io  get  rid  of  it  IMMEDIATE- 
LY and  am  offering  CASH  toanyone  who  takes 
it  before  the  end  of  January!!!  Call  NOW  at 

231-  7598. 

Pripstein's  Camp  in  Laurentians  now  hiring 
specialists  for  Drama,  jazz  Dance,  Kayaking, 
Arts  &  Crafts,  Sailing,  Pottery,  [udo/Karate, 
Photography,  Calligraphy.  Also  Junior  Section 
Head,  Cabin  Coimsellors.  Oftawa  interviews  in 
early  February.  Please  send  brief  resume  to 
5658  Queen  Mary  Road,  Montreal  H3X  1 X3,  or 
call  Ronnie  Braverman  (514)  483-1875.  Salary 
range  $800-U,400/7weeks  plus  room  &  board. 
Typing,  paper  supplied,  short  notice,  $1.10 
per  double  spaced  page,  Ask  for  Dani.  Call 

232-  7056. 

Word  Processing,  graphics,  research, 
translating,  photography.  Student  rates,  pick- 
up &  delivery,  fast-  The  Uhimate  Word,  (e! 
737-7336, 


A  PLACE  TO  LEARN,  A  CHANCE  TO  GROW 
SUMMER  POSITIONS  AVAILABLE 

Come  and  enjoy  the  summer  wiih  kids  and  oiher  young  professionals  like  yourself  while 
learning  professional  job  skills.  A  musi  experience  for  any  students  planning  a  career  in  Ihe 
social  service  or  educational  fields. 

Camp  Towhee.  operated  by  the  Iniegra  Foundation,  is  a  co-educational  residential 
ireaimeni  camp  for  children  with  learning  disabilities  and  socialization  needs  (ages  8-12  years). 
Staff  are  required  in  the  following  positions:  32  cabin  treatment  staff;  instructors  in 
waierfroni,  arts  and  crafts,  nature;  remedial  instructors  in  physical  education,  math,  reading, 
language  and  writing;  nurse,  secretary,  laundry  and  maintenance  people. 

Ail  staff  members  receive  hands-on  experience  and  direct  supervision  in  program  planning, 
academic  remediation  and  behavioural  management,  plus  an  intensive  pre-camp  training  week. 

Seven  Weeks:  June  27  Io  August  17  in  Haliburton,  Ontario.  Applications  and  additional 
information  available  through:  Counselling  and  Student  Placement  Centre. 

Briefing  and  Interviewing  Sessions: 
Interview  Date:  Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 
Time:  9:00  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m. 
Please  check  with  placement  office  for  room  allocation. 


Workshop  for  Undeclared  Mafors  Only 

Are... 

You  undecided  as  to  what  to  select  as  a  major? 
Would... 

You  like  to  explore  the  relationship  between 
academic  choices  and  career  options? 

Choose  1  of  2  times: 

Wed.  Feb.  4,  1:30  pm  -  3:30  pm 

or  Fri.  Feb.  6,  10  am  -  12  noon 

Room  2017  Arts  Tower  Faculty  Lounge 

Pre-register  at  University  Counselling  Services, 
501  Unicentre,  564-2808 


by  Grant  Campbell 

I  got  a  lot  of  feedback  from  last  week's 
sports  quiz,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  The 
Charlatan.  Most  of  it  was  positive. 

The  people  I  talked  to  said  they  were 
driven  batty  by  a  couple  of  questions,  par- 
ticularly number  one  and  number  three. 

Anyway,  here  are  the  answers  to  the 
inaugural  sports  brain  teaser: 

1 .  Reggie  Jackson  attended  Arizona  State 
University,  a  school  with  one  of  the  finest 
baseball  programs  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Bashin'  Bill  Barilko  wore  number  five 
for  the  Leafs.  When  he  died  in  a  plane  crash 
in  the  early  1960s,  the  number  was  retired 
by  Leaf  ownere  Stafford  Smythe  and  Harold 
Ballard.  It  hasn't  been  worn  since. 

3.  Charlie  Conacher  wore  number  six.  It 
was  retired  but  Conacher  requested  that 
Ron  Ellis  wear  the  number  during  his  ca- 
reer. Conacher  later  died  of  cancer  and  the 
number  has  not  been  worn  since  Ellis  fin- 
ished playing,  although  it  is  not  officially 
retired. 

4.  Pete  Giftopoious,  a  starting  linebacker 
and  native  of  Hamilton,  helped  to  preserve 
the  NCAA  football  championship  for  Penn 
State. 

5.  James  Worthy,  a  forward  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Lakers,  and  Eric  (Sleepy)  Floyd,  a 
guard  on  the  Golden  State  Warriors,  are 
both  from  Gastonia,  North  Carolina.  Worthy 
went  to  North  Carolina,  Floyd  played  at 
Georgetown. 

6.  Thomas  Heams  knocked  out  Jose 
Pipino  Cueves  in  the  second  round  to  win 
the  WBA  welterweight  championship.  Tough 
question,  eh? 

7.  Seattle  Slew  and  Affirmed  won  con- 
secutive triple  crowns. 

8.  Larry  Bird  has  won  three  straight 
NBA  most  valuable  player  awards. 

9.  His  hometown  is  French  Lick,  Indiana. 

10.  Magic  Johnson  and  Bird  both  have 
three  championship  rings  each. 

n.Babe  Ruth  wore  number  three,  Lou 
Gehrig  four,  Mickey  Mantle  seven.  Bill 
Dickey  five,  Roger  Maris  nine,  Yogi  Berra 
31  and  Casey  Stengal  34. 

12.  Lawrence  Taylor,  Harry  Carson. 
Gary  Reasons,  and  Carl  Banks  start  for  the 
Giants  at  linebacker.  Pepper  Johnson,  Byron 
Hunt  and  Andy  Headen  play  on  special 
teams. 

13.  San  Pedro  de  Marcoris. 

14.  The  San  Francisco  Giants  was  George 
Foster's  first  team  and  Joe  Morgan's  second 
last  team. 


15.  Paul  LeBreux  and  John  Nicoletta. 

16.  Rueben  Mayes  replaced  Dalton 
Billiard  in  the  backfield  for  the  New  Orleans 
Saints  and  the  Canadian  went  on  to  win 
several  rookie-of-the-year  awards. 

17.  Cornelius  Bennett  is  an  outstanding 
linebacker  at  Alabama  who  might  go  ahead 
of  Brian  Bosworth  if  he  declares  himself 
eligible  in  the  NFL  draft. 

18.  Marvin  Hagler  has  two  draws  and 
the  last  one  came  against  Vito  Antuofurmo 
in  the  middleweight  title  match. 

19.  Dryden,  Neilson,  Keenen,  and  Green 
all  coached  the  Peterborough  Petes. 

20.  Ken  Dryden  is  a  lawyer  and  an 
author,  but  I  was  looking  for  a  politician 
because  he  just  finished  his  term  as  Cana- 
da's youth  commissioner  after  completing  a 
study  on  youth  unemployment. 

This  week's  quiz  is  courtesy  of  Harold 
Kent,  a  first-year  economics  student  from 
Toronto.  Incidently,  I  scored  15  out  of  20 
points  on  it. 

1.  Who  is  the  all-time  NCAA  basketball 
points  scorer?  How  many  did  he  score?  2. 
How  many  white  cornerbacks  started  in  the 
NFL  this  year?  3.  What  is  Ken  McFadden's 
nickname?  4.  What  university  is  nicknamed 
the  Purple  Eagles.  5.  Name  four  Toronto 
Maple  Leafs,  past  and  present,  who  played 
in  the'  1976  Canada  Cup  Tournament.  6. 
Name  four  NHL  referees.  7.  Who  is  the 
general  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Kings? 

8.  Who  are  the  field  reporters  for  SportsHne? 

9.  Who  is  the  UCLA  basketball  coach?  10. 
How  deep  is  the  left-field  line  in  Baltimore's 
Memorial  Stadium?  11.  What  high  school 
did  Kareem  Abdul  Jabbar  attend?  12.  In 
what  year  did  the  NHL  start  awarding  the 
Vezina  trophy  to  only  one  goalie  instead  of 
an  entire  goaltending  staff?  13.  What 
university  did  Moses  Malone  attend?  14. 
Who  coached  the  Portland  Trail  Blazers  to 
their  only  NBA  title?  15.  Name  two  CBA 
teams.  16.  Which  way  does  Eddie  Murray 
bat?  17.  What  city  has  the  most  players  in 
baseball's  major  leagues?  What  city  has  the 
second  most?  18.  What  team  did  Jiri  Chra  (a 
former  Leaf  goalie  that  you've  probably 
forgotten  about  and  if  you  haven't  you  should) 
play  his  first  NHL  game  against?  □ 

G.C!s  note  to  H.  McClure,  who  wondered 
why  I  didn't  include  the  Mets  in  my  favorite 
book  of  hsts:  Because  1  hate  the  Mets  (yes,  I 
respect  their  abilities)  and  it's  my  column  in 
my  section  so  I'll  do  what  I  want!  I'm  glad 
you  submitted  your  list,  that's  okay.  But 
Rafael  Santana!  Where  is  your  head  buried? 
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f^obins  surpass  Queen's 


The  Robins  have  had  their  ups  and  downs  as  ihey  trounced  Queen's  and  rfien  later  lost  to  Uurentian. 


by  Carol  Phillips 

To  quote  an  overused  piece  of  English 
literature,  "It  was  the  best  of  times.  It  was 
the  worst  of  times." 

The  Robins'  basketball  team  went  from 
a  convincing  win,  64-49  over  Queen's  on 
Jan.  13,  to  a  convincing  blowout,  114-27, 
against  the  nationally -ranked  Laurentian 
Vees  last  Saturday  at  the  Nest. 

The  win  over  Queen's  improves  the 
Robins'  divisional  record  to  1-3.  The  win 
wasn't  a  surprise,  but  the  margin  of  victory 
was. 

"I  don't  know  if  we  thought  we'd  beat 
them  by  that  much,  but  we  thought  we'd 
beat  them,"  said  guard  Janet  Podleski. 

For  the  Golden  Gaels,  it  could  have  been 
worse.  The  Robins  had  a  25-point  lead 
going  into  the  final  five  minutes  before 
Queen's  pulled  closer  on  a  number  of  foul 
shots. 

Queen's  head  coach,  Tim  Orpin,  said  he 
couldn't  explain  what  happened  to  his  team 
in  a  game  that  he  expected  to  win. 

"With  our  team,  anything  can  happen. 
We  can  really  play  well  or  we  can  play  really 
bad.  But  I  don't  want  to  take  anything  away 
from  Carleton.  They  played  really  well!' 

Both  Carleton  and  Queen's  will  be  fight- 
ing to  stay  out  of  last  place  this  year.  This 
win  is  a  big  step  in  that  direction  for  the 
Robins. 

Despite  their  first  league  triumph  of  the 
year,  the  team  didn't  play  a  strong  game. 
Their  offense  was  inconsistent,  sometimes 
I'Unning  well-executed  plays  and  at  other 
times,  just  scrambling  around  the  key. 

"I  though  we  were  kind  of  up  and  down 
tonight,"  said  head  coach  Ken  Stunell.  "We 
started  out  really  shaky  and  our  point  guards 
were  really  shaky.  That's  where  our  incon- 
sistency was." 

Point-guard  Cathy  Vezina  agreed.  "There 
just  wasn't  a  continuous  flow  on  offense," 
she  said. 


Carleton  started  the  game  slowly,  scor- 
ing their  first  basket  two  minutes  into  the 
game.  But  with  eight  consecutive  points  by 
forward.  Sheila  Kaeslin,  the  Robins  took 
the  lead  for  good. 

Spurred  by  a  strong  press  and  a  sloppy 
play  on  the  part  of  Queen's,  Carleton  built 
up  a  lead  of  23  points  going  into  the  second 
half. 

Kaeslin  was  the  top  scorer  with  19 
points  followed  by  Podleski  with  15. 

So  what  was  the  main  reason  for  the 
victory? 

According  to  Podleski,  "We  finally  played 
a  team  that  was  the  same  size  as  we  were— 
and  we  were  faster." 

With  two  guards  less  than  5'3"  and  no 
six-footer,  Queen's  actually  is  shorter  than 
the  Robins.  The  two  are  also  evenly  matched 
with  a  lot  of  rookies. 

Saturday  night's  results  against  Cana- 
da's r^umber  two  team,  the  Laurentian  Vees, 
were  also  expected.  Stunell  called  it  a  "clinic!' 

"The  score  says  it  all.  That's  all  I  can 
say,  I  don't  even  want  to  talk  about  it.  We 
couldn't  even  do  what  we  normally  do!' 

Everything  the  Vees  have— speed,  size 
and  skill  — the  Robins  don't  have.  Six  Vees 
are  over  6'0  and  their  shortest  player  is  5'7". 
Carleton's  two  tallest  players  are  5'10". 

The  difference  became  laughingly  obvi- 
ous as  Carleton  couldn't  even  pass  over  the 
vistors  outstretched  arms.  When  the  Rob- 
ins did  get  the  ball  over  half-court,  their 
passes  were  shaky  and^  their  shots  were 
rushed. 

Vezina  led  the  team  with  eight  points. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Vees  ran  a  disci- 
plined offense  (they  can  really  afford  to  take 
their  time)  with  some  splendid  plays  at 
breakneck  speed. 

Despite  the  embarrassment,  Stunell  said 
his  team  is  still  having  fun  and  is  looking 
forward  to  "more  competitive  games!' 

"You  g^t  hit  by  a  train -you  get  back  in 
the  car  again,"  he  said.  □ 


Take  the 

Calabogie  Express 
Bus  &  Ski  Pkg. 

Every  Friday,  Saturday,  &  Sunday 

Leaving  Physical  Education  Centre 
7:45  a.m.,  return  by  6:00  p.m. 
$20.00  (Fridays)     $25.00  (Weekends) 

Ask  your  Ski  Club  President  for  further  information, 
Calabogie  Peaks:  *760'  vertical 

*Beautiful  Lodge 
*Longest  Chair  in  Ont. 


The  Graduate  Students'  Association 
is  pleased  to  announce: 


The  First  Annual 
"I  Seen  the  Dean" 
Forum 

Wednesday,  January  28,  1987 
4:00-5:30  p.m. 
Room  201 7,  Arts  Tower 
(Refreshments  Provided) 


It  is  open  to  all  graduate  students  and  is  a  chance  for  you  to 
ask  questions  to  Dean  S.F.  Wise,  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies,  and  other  staff  members  from  his  office.  Potential 
topics  to  be  discussed  include:  research  grants.  Visa  Student 
interests,  as  well  as  any  other  relevant  issue  you  wish  to 
discuss. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  STUDIES  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  (PRODEV) 

The  programme 

•  IS  offered  in  Jn  interdisciplinary  approach 

•  is  given  on  full-time  basis  (September  to  April)  and  on  part-time  basis 

•  leads  to  the  Diploma  in  International  Development  and  Co-operation 

Admission  requirements 

•  Honours  Bachelor's  degree  or  the  equivalent 

•  Experience  in  International  Development  or  intention  lo  work  in  this  heic 

•  Working  knowledge  of  the  other  official  language  is  desirable 

Brochure  and  Application  for  Admission  form  can  be  obtained  from: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Institute 

INSTITUTE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  CO-OPERATION 
Lfnivetsily  of  Ottawa 
Ottawa  (Ontario),  KIN  6N5 
Tel.:  (613)  564-4910 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


"Wliat  Can  T  Do  With  A  Liberal  Arls 
Degree?"  is  a  career  development  workshop 
open  lo  3rd  and  4th  year  students.  This 
workshop  starts  on  Frt.  jan.  23,  l-3pm-,  and 
runs  4  consecutive  weeks.  Register  at  Universi- 
ty Counseiling  Services.  501  Unicenfre, 
564-2808.  There  is  a  $10.00  registration  fee. 
The  Workshop  Leader  is  Saxon  Hamblin, 

This  term  Ihere  are  some  wonderful 
workshops  heing  offered  for  students.  Did  you 
know  there  are  workshops  in  Es$ay  Writing, 
Systems  for  Study.  Seminar  Presentation, 
and  Effective  Reading?  Please  call  Universi- 
ty Counselling  Services  for  more  information, 
564-2808.  Sign  up  now' 

Wanted:  qualified  teacher  for  vocal  music  in- 
stniction,  731-0670  evgs. 


Volvo,  1973,  certifiable,  good  engine  and 
body,  new  clutch,  exhaust,  brakes  etc.  S1295. 
738-0186  evenings  or  238-4625  days.  Ask  for 
Lawry. 

Calling  All  Gay  and  Lesbian  Students  and 
Faculty:  Gay  People  at  Carleton  invites  you  to 
join  our  meetings,  every  Thursday  at  7pm,  Rm. 
308  Unicentre.  jan  29  meet  'egale*  and  discuss 
lobbying  for  gay  rights. 

Anyone  who  witnessed  a  head  on  collision  in- 
volving a  red  Volkswagen  Rabbit  at  Bronson 
and  Sunnyside  Fri.  Jan.  16  at  noon  please  call 
Jeff  at  234-5582. 

Ft.  Lauderdale  Spring  Break.  Discount 
room  rales  at  Holiday  Inn  oceanside.  Home  of 
The  Button  and  CW  Dandies  bars.  Guaranteed 
best  location  on  the  Lauderdale  strip.  Contact 
Travel  Today  2  (o  9  at  1313)  761-8345. 


Robins  rebound  to  win 


(~  Where  are  you  going  to  be  on 
Feb.  13  and  14? 

You  should  be  at 
the  social  event  of  the  year... 

THE  C.U.S.A. 
DANCE-A-THON 

•  Money  to  be  split  between  Ctiildren's 
Hospital  of  Eastem  Ontario  and  Grace 
Children's  Hospital  In  Haiti 

•  Trip  for  two  to  Florida,  Compact  Disc 
Package  and  many  many  more  prizes 

Visit  the  Dance-a-thon  Booth  in  Baker 
Lounge  or  talk  to  Geordie  In  CUSA  office. 


Mobon's 
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Four  of  six  Carieton  njwcra  received  all-star  votes  from  opposing  coaches. 


by  Mark  Sajatovich 

At  their  own  invitational  volleyball  tour- 
nament last  weekend,  the  Robins  finished 
third  and  won  the  bronze  medal. 

Taking  the  opportunity  to  show  what 
they  could  do  on  their  home  court,  the  team 
rebounded  from  a  difficult  Saturday  to  de- 
feat McGill  in  the  bronze-medal  match  on 
Sunday. 

The  day  before,  the  first  day  of  the 
tournament,  proved  difficult  for  the  Robins 
as  they  lost  to  McGill  in  their  first  match  by 
scores  of  15-13  and  15-8.  The  Robins  had 
held  a  13-9  lead  early  in  the  match  but  were 
upset  by  a  strong  effort  from  the  Montreal 
university. 

Carleton  rebounded  to  win  matches 
against  both  Royal  Military  College  and 
Ryerson  before  they  lost  two  straight  games 
to  the  Nova  Scotia  provincial  team. 

The  Robins'  game  against  Brock  was 
probably  the  most  tense  in  that  a  victory 
would  lead  them  to  the  finals  and  a  loss 
would  mean  elimination. 

Carleton  suffered  two  15-12  losses  but 
were  still  awarded  a  playoff  birth.  After  the 
first  day,  the  standings  hinted  at  the  out- 
come. Nova  Scotia  was  in  first  place  with  an 
impressive  record  of  10-0  followed  by  Brock 
(8-2),  McGill  (4-6).  Carleton  (4-6),  Ryerson 
(3-7)  and  RMC  (3-9). 

Sunday's  gold  medal  match  showed  no 
surprises,  as  the  Nova  Scotians  defeated 
Brock  3-0  while  Ryerson  defeated  RMC  3- 1 
to  capture  fifth  place. 


Then  came  the  bronze-medal  match  and 
the  .  esults  between  the  hosts  and  McGill 
were  different. 

As  head  coach  Claude  Lapre  said,  "Af- 
ter our  games  on  Saturday,  we  discussed 
our  strong  points  and  shortcomings.  So  on 
Sunday,  we  played  almost  as  well  as  we  can 
play." 

It  was  a  very  impressive  match  for  the 
Robins,  who  disposed  of  their  competition 
in  approximately  52  minutes.  In  three  sets, 
there  were  only  three  defensive  mistakes 
by  the  Robins. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  effort  and  determina- 
tion in  the  tournament,  four  of  the  six 
Carleton  starters  received  all-star  votes  from 
opposing  coaches  and  Tara  Mason  Ward 
was  named  to  the  all-star  team. 

Along  with  Ward,  the  team  was  com- 
prised of  the  following:  Erica  Salish  (McGill), 
Andrea  Krusic  (Brock),  Angie  Kelly  (Brock), 
Deonne  Delvollet  ( N.S. )  and  the  most  valuable 
player  in  the  two-day  affair,  Julie  Young 
from  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Robins'  improvement  was  in  that 
the  team  was  coming  off  a  disappointing 
road  trip  to  the  Maritimes.  However  they 
turned  things  around  in  front  of  a  partisan 
crowd. 

The  Robins'  most  notable  turnaround 

occurred  in  the  second  set  of  the  Ryerson 
match.  With  score  6-5,  Heather  Holmes 
began  service  and  scored  1 1  points  before 
leaving.  It  was  this  set  that  qualified  the 
Robins  for  the  bronze-medal  game.  □ 


Fencers  perform  poorly 


by  Dan  McKean 

Carleton's  fencing  teams  suffered  a  mi- 
nor setback  last  weekend  at  the  York 
Invitational  tournament  in  Toronto.  Although 
the  Robins'  foil  team  was  able  to  repeat 
another  successful  performance,  the  Ra- 
vens' squad  turned  in  a  very  disappointing 
result. 

The  men's  sabre  team  finished  sixth  out 
of  18  teams.  The  foil  squad  placed  ninth  out 
of  20  teams.  The  most  disappointing  result 
came  from  the  men's  epee  team. 

The  "A"  team  placed  14th  out  of  20 
teams.  The  "B"  squad  placed  last. 

Men's  epee  captain.  Dave  Howes,  said 


he  blamed  himself  for  the  poor  perform- 
ance. "I  wasn't  able  to  put  it  together  at  all 
and  I've  really  let  my  teammates  down." 

The  ladies  foil  team  finished  third  be- 
hind Brock  University  and  Rensailleir  Poly- 
technical  Institute  (RPI)  from  Albany,  New 
York. 

The  difference  between  the  silver  and 
the  bronze  medal  for  Carieton  came  down  to 
one  hit. 

The  next  competition  for  the  Ravens  is 
the  Far  East  sectional  tournament  to  be 
held  here  at  Carleton  this  Saturday.  The 
Robins  continue  their  varsity  competition 
in  two  weeks  when  they  travel  to  Kingston 
to  play  Royal  Military  College.  □ 
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ance  company  steps  into  Otmm  first 
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by  Rich  bcotl 

uebec  is  experiencing  another  quiet 
revolution,  but  this  time  on  an 
artistic  front.  Its  plotters  are  a  group 
of  grS'hic  designers  who  are  putting 
Quebec  in  the  front  line  of  the  poster  art 
medium. 

Artists  Vittorio,  Yvan  Adam.  Yves 
Paquin,  and  Lumbago  vary  in  style  and 
technique,  but  their  splendid  use  of  the 
poster  to  create  advertisements  of  beauty, 
mystery,  and  wit  provides,  if  nothing  else, 
a  strong  base  for  future  graphic  art 
development  in  Quebec. 

Vittorio's  posters  are  not  nearly  as  fun 
to  scrutinize  as  they  are  to  simply  en- 
joy. Mischievious  gremlins  populate  his 
works,  some  with  huge,  winding  tongues. 
Erotic,  humorous  and  vibrant,  Vittorio's 
posters  are  made  without  compromise. 
And  yet,  after  more  than  30  years  of 
prolific  output  and  a  worldwide  reputa- 
tion- Vittorio  still  receives  fl 


tisiiig  executives  ;ind  Uu'U'  ilk.  honit  of 
the  public  isn't  ready  to  embrace  his  work 
either.  One  elderly  woman,  upon  viewing 
his  depiction  of  a  dwarfish  devil  stealing 
pubic  hair  to  create  himself  a  mous- 
tache is  overheard  to  gruffly  mutter,  "well, 
1  don't  find  anything  funny  about  that" 

Lumbago,  a  young  team  from  Mont- 
real have  been  creating  poster  art  for 
five  years.  Francois  Picard  and  Louise 
Marois  are  both  just  25  years  old.  Their 
careers  began  by  making  free  advertise- 
ments for  a  theatre  group.  Their  repu- 
tation spread  and  other  groups  hired  them. 
Francois  admits  some  advertisers  are 
skeptical  about  Lumbago's  abilities  because 
of  their  relatively  young  age. 

Lumbago's  appeal  rests  parfly  on  their 
distortion  of  the  familiar.  A  blurred  and 
blown-up  photograph  of  a  bridge  is  used 
on  one  poster  to  advertise  a  play.  The 
text  and  image  may  be  unrelated,  yet  the 
result  is  a  potent  union  of  advertising 


No  puster  in  Canada's  recent  memory 
has  caused  more  uproar  than  Yvan 
Adam's  "Le  Declin  de  L'empire  Amencain.' 
Shameful!  Shocking!  And  brilliant,  of 
course.  Over  a  picture  of  clothed  male  and 
female  bodies,  Adam  cleverly  added, 
graffiti  style,  an  erect  penis  and  breasts. 
Voila!  Instand  scandal.  Castrated  versions 
of  the  poster  appear  on  the  street  and  in 
newspapers. 

An  undercurrent  of  humor  and  cyni- 
cism pervades  in  Adam's  exhibit.  An 
outline  of  the  African  continent  becomes  a  i 
contorted  blood  red  face  wearing  dark 
glasses  in  his  ad  for  the  play  Assassin. 
Like  all  the  artists  featured  at  the  ex- 
hibit, Adam  confronts  the  observer  with 
truths  about  our  world  and  our  minds, 
sometimes  subtly,  sometimes  not,  but  al- 
ways intelligently,  imaginatively,  and 
creatively.  Now,  what's  stopping  those  m 
other  advertising  media  from  doing  the 
same?  □ , 


A  woman's  struggle  for  social  legitimacy 


by  Scott  Whalen 

I have  a  friend  who  often  mentions  some- 
thing called  the  Queen  Bee  Syndrome. 
This  syndrome  is  sexist  in  nature, 
applying  to  a  mol;her  and  daughter. 
Both  are  usually  strong  characters  who^ 
will  "battle"  it  out  to  gain  control  of 
their  environment,  just  as  a  queen  bee 
might  try  to  gain  control  over  the  hive. 

In  a  sense,  this  is  what  is  happening  in 
the  Ottawa  Little  Theatre's  production 
of  Mn.  Warmi's  PivJ'essioli,  a  play  written 
by  George  Bernard  Shaw  in  1894.  Mrs. 
Warren's  profession  may  be  the  "oldest 
profession,"  but  her  daughter  is  a  prim 
and  proper  prude.  The  play  centres  on 
their  relationship,  its  reconciliation  and 
eventual  disintegration.  The  male  charac- 
ters in  the  play  are  mainly  "supports" 
for  these  female  leads.  In  fact,  almost  two 
entire  scenes  are  confrontations  between 
Vivie  Warren  (Denise  Killick)  and  her 
mother  (Gwen  Knight). 

Killick  has  a  difficult  character  to  play. 
Vivie  is  obstinate,  business-like  and 
cold  and  there  are  moments  when  more  is 
needed  than  Killick's  monotone  deliv- 


SoolT 


ery  This  is  a  wordy  play  and  anything  to 
p    help  the  audience  through  these  long, 
sometimes  repetitive  passages  would  be 
beneficial. 

Gwen  Knight  is  better  as  Vivie's  mother, 
a  bawdy,  grating  London  prostitute. 
She  moves  beyond  the  simple  delivery  of 
lines,  creating  a  character  you  love  and 
loathe  in  the  same  instant.  Her  voice  be- 
gins to  sound  like  the  screeching  of  the 
Wicked  Witch  of  the  West  in  The  Wizard 
ofOz. 

Although  this  play  centres  on  women. 
I  found  myself  wanting  more  from  the 
minor  male  characters.  Harry  Elton  is 
perfect  as  the  artistic,  kind  and  gentle 
S  Mr.  Praed,  a  man  with  the  best  interests 
I  of  all  at  heart.  John  Mark  Keyes  is 
Z  entertaining  as  Frank,  the  play's  young 
I  upstart  and  Vivie's  love  interest, 
i      The  play  is  lacking  in  other  areas  as 
3  well.  Perhaps  this  is  not  one  of  Shaw's 
i  best  works.  Many  of  the  characters  do  a 
i  lot  of  "preaching,"  talking  at  the  audi- 
-  ence  instead  of  to  each  other.  The  play 
.     seems  to  sit  on  the  fence  between  com- 
'     edy  and  drama,  and  never  actually  lands 
on  either  side. 


Shaw's  theme  carries  contradictory  mes- 
sages in  terms  of  women.  At  one  point, 
he  appears  to  be  positively  remarking  on 
the  strength  of  women,  regardless  of 
their  occupation.  But  at  the  end  of  l:he 
play,  he  reneges  on  this  view,  painting 
Mrs.  Warren  as  the  villainess,  banished 
by  the  seemingly  virtuous  Vivie. 

Also,  Shaw  seems  to  both  defend  and 
condemn  prostitution.  Writing  of  the 
play,  he  said,"     prostitution  is  caused, 
not  by  female  depravity  and  male 
licentiousness,  but  simply  by  underpaying, 
undervaluing  and  overworking  women 
so  shamefully  that  the  poorest  of  them  are 
forced  to  resort  to  prostitution  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together."  Indeed,  the  de- 
scription by  Mrs.  Warren  of  the  horrors 
of  the  lead  plant  that  killed  one  of  her 
sisters  is  a  good  defence  for  prostitu- 
tion. However,  Shaw  seems  to  withdraw 
this  original  feeling  in  the  end,  as  if  his 
morals  got  the  better  of  him. 

Nonetheless,  this  is  a  light,  colorful 
production  which  is  worth  of  a  look, 
especially  for  Shaw  fans. 
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The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus 
Room  508,  Unicentre 
your  campus  placement  service 


1^ 


ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITING 

For  information  about  the  type  of  posi- 
tions available,  how  to  apply  and  where 
to  find  more  about  the  companies  please 
make  sure  to  read  the  "CEC  Weekly 
Bulletin"  published  every  Monday  and 
posted  in  the  CEC-OC  and  across  Cam- 
pus. 

Here  is  a  list  of  upcoming  application 
deadlines  for  recruiting  employers... 

•  January  23,  12  noon  --  McCain 
Foods  Limited.  Open  to  all  disciplines. 

•  January  23,  12  noon  -  Tillcan 
Financial  Corporation:  Commerce  and 
other  disciplines. 

•  January  23  12  noon  --  Premier  In- 
dustrial Corporation.  Open  to  all 
disciplines. 

•  January  26,  12  noon  --  Ellis-Don 
Ltd.  Civil  engineering. 
•January  30,  12  noon  -  Durward 
Jones  Barkwell  &  Co.  Chartered  ac- 
countants. 

•  January  30,  12  noon  -  Tes  Limited. 

Mechanical  Engineering. 

•  January  30,  12  noon  --  Mutual  Life 
of  Canada.  Commerce,  computer 
science,  computer  systems  engineering. 

•  February  27,  12  noon  -  Investors 
Syndicate  Limited.  All  disciplines. 

•  February  27,  12  noon  -  Black  & 
McDonald  Limited.  Mechanical,  civil 
and  electrical  engineering. 

DIRECT  SIGN-UP 

To  arrange  an  interview  with  the 
employer  mentioned  below  it  is 
necessary  to  visit  the  C.E.C.  on  Campus 
and  sign  your  name  beside  a  particular 


time  slot  on  the  employer's  interview 
schedule.  At  the  time  of  sign-up  a  com- 
pleted U.C.P.A.  form  must  be  submit- 
ted. 

ON  CAMPUS  DATE: 

•  February  3  -  McDonalds 
Restaurant  of  Canada  Ltd.  Commerce 
and  other  disciplines.  A  company 
representative  will  be  on  campus  to 
meet  and  discuss  career  opportunities 
with  individuals  interested  in  a  manager 
training  program. 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

•  January  30  ~  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  --  Napanee  District.  Ap- 
plication forms  and  job  description  are 
available  at  the  Centre. 

•January  30,  12  noon  -■  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada  Ltd  -  Whiteshell 
Nuclear  Research  Institute,  Pinawa, 
Manitoba.  Engineering:  electrical, 
mechanical  and  civil,  computer  science, 
chemistry,  biology,  geology  and  physics. 

•  January  30,  12  noon  -  The  St. 
Lawrence  Parks  Commission  ■  Old 
Fort  Henry  Kingston  is  recruiting  for 
the  position  of  Linguistic  Interpreter. 
Copies  of  job  poster  and  application 
forms  are  available  at  the  Centre. 

•  January  30  --  The  Canadian  Armed 
Forces.  The  Governor  General's  Foot 
Guards. 


•  January  30  -  Ontario  Place  Cor- 
poration. 

•  January  30  --  House  of  Commons 
Parliamentary  Guide  Program. 
•January  31  -  Huronia  Historical 
Park.  Ste.  Marie  Among  the  Hurons. 
Midland  historical  naval  and  military 
estblishments,  Penetanguishene. 

•  February  20  -  Regional  Municipali- 
ty of  Ottawa-Carleton. 

•  March  16  -  The  Easter  Seal  Socie- 
ty. 

•  March  20,  12  noon  -  Bell  Canada 

-Ontario  Region. 

•  Canada  Employment  Centre  for 
Students.  Registration  cards  are  now 
available. 

INFORMATION  SESSIONS 

•  Aqua-Mist  Manufacturing  Ltd. 
-Wednesday  January  28th  in  the  Baker 
Lounge,  Unicentre. 

•  Quest  for  Hire.  Summer  Job  Fair 
sponsored  by  CUSA  from  January  26  to 
30,  in  the  Baker  Lounge. 

•  Canadian  Armed  Forces.  Tuesday, 
February  3  in  Room  358A  Mackenzie 
starting  at  12  noon. 

•  Student  Venture  Capital.  Wednes- 
day, February  4th,  Room  503  Southam 
Hall  starting  at  9:00  am.  A  second  ses- 
sion to  start  at  10:30  am. 


Visit  the  C.E.C.O.C.  Monday  to  Friday  8ain-4pm 

for  employment  information  and  assistance 
Space  for  this  advertisement  provided  courtesy  of  CUSA 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  graduates  looking  for  permanent  full 
time  employment  and  undergraduates 
looking  for  part  time  employment.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  positions  available; 
for  others  be  sure  to  come  in  and  check 
our  boards  regularly. 

PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Sales  &  Design:  Electrical  engineer. 
Must  be  bilingual,  self  motivated  and 
outgoing.  To  work  in  Montreal.  Refer  to 
Order  No.  J-49. 

•  Administrative  Assistant:  Ideal  ap- 
plicant will  have  post  secondary  educa- 
tion specializing  in  municipal/public  ad- 
ministration or  similar  course  of  study. 
Must  also  have  excellent  writtena  and 
oral  skills.  Refer  to  Order  No,  J-44. 

•  Junior  Programmer:  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry  or  computer  science.  Musi 
have  computer  programming  skills.  Refer 
to  Order  No.  J-51, 

PART  TIME  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Tour  Guide:  Must  be  bilingual,  ex- 
perienced with  the  public  and  good 
knowledge  of  Canadian  Political  System. 
Part-time  while  in  school  and  full-time 
for  summer.  Refer  to  Order  No.  J-42. 

•  French  Tutor:  Must  be  fluent  in 
French.  Approx.  5  hours  a  week.  To 
tutor  a  grade  13  student  in  French.  $8.00 
an  hour.  Refer  to  J-32. 


RAPE  AWARENESS  WEEK,  1987 


"i 


Monday,  January  26 

2:00  pm 
C264  Loeb 


7:00  pm 

391  MacKenzie 


Tuesday,  January  27 
2:30  pm 
CI 64  Loeb 


Wednesday,  Jan.  28 

12:30  pm 
506  Southam 

Thursday,  Jan.  29 

12:00  pm 
Loeb  Lounge 


Who  Can  I  Tell:  Sexual  Harassment 
on  University  Campuses 

With:  Marilyn  MacKenzie,  Investigation 
Officer,  University  of  Manitoba. 
Sponsored  by  the  Status  of  Women  Co- 
ordinator and  the  Carleton  Women's 
Centre 

Film:  Why  Men  Rape 


Film:  A  Matter  of  Choice 


Eric  Pond,  Assistant  Director,  Special 
Services,  Department  of  Security  and 
Safety,  York  University;  Jean  Francis, 
Sexual  Assault  Support  Centre,  Ottawa. 
Questions  and  Comments  to  the  panel  are 
vvrelcomed.  Come  out  and  express  your 
concerns  about  safety  on  Carleton 
campus. 


Film:  Why  Men  Rape 


Safety  on  Campus:  A  Panel  Discussion 
Panelists:  Jack  Cook,  Director  of  the 
Physical  Plant,  Carleton  University;  Fran 
Klodowsky,  Status  of  Women  Co- 
ordinator, Carleton  U;  Beth 
O'Shaughnessy,  V.P.  Community,  CUSA; 


2:30  pm 
C164  Loeb 


Friday,  January  30 

12:00  pm 
Baker's  Lounge 

2:20  pm 
C164  Loeb 

Monday,  February  2 

12:00  pm 
Baker's  Lounge 

Tuesday,  February  3 

12:00  pm 
Baker's  Lounge 


Film:  A  Question  of  Rape 


Self-Defense  Demonstration 


Film:  Not  A  Love  Story 


Survival  Strategies:  Reducing  your 
risks  of  assault 

Presented  by  the  Rape  Crisis  Centre 

Street-Proofing  'Your  Kids 

For  both  very  young  and  older  children 
Sponsored  by  the  Women's  Centre  and 
the  Mature  Students'  Centre. 


An  Information  Table  will  be  set  up  in  Baker's  Lounge, 

Thursday  to  Tuesday  from  11:00  -  2:00  pm. 
All  events  are  free!  Sponsored  by  the  Women's  Centre. 
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Quebec  artists  plot  a  new  revolution 


Montreal  Danx  will  make  its  Canadian  debui  at  the  National  Am  Centre  Janua^  26  and  27. 


Visual  images  speaking  new  languages 


jjy  Neil  Godbout 

I'^T^ous  les  desserts!"  Paul-Andre  Fortier 
I    tells  a  startled  waiter  while 
J_  lunching  at  the  National  Arts  Cen- 
tre. The  co-artistic  director  of  Montreal 
Pause,  a  new  modern  dance  company  in 
Canada,  generally  doesn't  eat  many 
sweets.  He  has  soup  followed  by  a  fish 
entree  and  between  mouthfuis 
recounts  the  chain  of  events  leading  to  the 
creation  of  Montreal  Danse. 

In  1985  the  Fortier  was  feeling  crea- 
tively stifled  by  a  heavy  workload-  He 
had  been  choreographing  works  for  Groitpe 
f^ouuelle  Aire  and  was  involved  his  own 
dance  company,  Danse-Thcairc  Paul-Andre 
forlier  {now  called  Fotiier  Danse-Crea- 
tion)  which  he  created  in  1981.  Between 
1978  and  1985,  he  choreographed  over 
20  works.  "Since  the  modern  dance  audi- 
ence in  Canada  is  small."  he  explains, 
"you  have  to  be  continuously  creating  new 
pieces."  The  answer  to  his  creative  ex- 
haustion was  a  sabbatical  in  the  Far  East 
where  he  conceived  of  the  idea  for  a 
Montreal-based  dance  group  where  he 
could  share  artistic  direction  and  the 
creative  work  load. 

Upon  returning  to  Canada,  he  ap- 
proached Daniel  Jackson,  a  25-year 
veteran. of  Les  Grands  Ballets  Canadiens, 
with  the  idea.  Jackson  was  excited  by 
the  concept  and  agreed  to  share  his  exten- 
sive knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
dance  realm  as  co-artistic  director  of  Mont- 
mil  Danse. 

After  receiving  funding  from  the  gov- 
ernment and  private  groups,  they  ap- 
pmached  some  Montreal  choreographers. 
All  agreed  to  create  a  new  work  for  the 
fledgling  company. 

Along  with  a  small  group  in  Vancouver 
and  Dance  Makers  in  Toronto,  Montreal 
Daiisc  is  one  of  very  few  Canadian  dance 
companies  that  consistently  uses  works 
friim  outside  choreographers.  Most  chore- 
ographers must  create  their  own  struc- 
ture and  feature  strictly  their  own  work  in 
order  to  survive. 

"When  you  have  your  own  company 
and  your  own  program,  the  audience 
only  sees  your  work.  With  Montreal  Danse, 
the  audience  will  see  different  things  in 
the  same  program;' 

"Montreal  Danse  will  give  work  to 
Quebec  choreographers  and  invite  for- 
eign choreographers  to  inject  new  blood 
,  into  the  scene,  challenging  both  the 
dancers  and  the  audience." 

In  its  premiere  season,  Montreal  Danse 
features  a  tribute  to  Montreal  choreog- 
raphers, featuring  the  eight  most  promi- 
nent and  respected  creators.  James 
Kudelka's  piece,  Soudain  I'hiver  dernier, 
is  an  emotionally  moving  piece.  Ginette 
Laurin,  a  popular  Canadian  choreographer 
and  recent  Chalmers  Award  winner, 
will  feature  a  work  about  the  humor  of 
humanity  entitled  Amanita.  Daniel 
Leveille's  Jericho  is  a  theatrical  piece  of 
unconstrained  raw  emotion.  Eldorado 
presents  a  strong  visual  balance  as 
choreographed  by  Jean-Pierre  Perreault. 
An  avant-garde  pioneer  since  the  late 
1940s,  Francoise  Sullivan  features  a 
new  work  entitled  Cycle.  Catherine  Tardif, 
an  up-and-coming  artist  in  the  new  gen- 
eration of  Montreal  choreogra^ers.  has 
submitted  a  piece  entitled  Train.  Finally, 
Paul-Andre  Fortier's  piece.  Tell,  is  "an 
extremely  funny  work  of  cruel  tragedy, 
dealing  with  power,  domination,  and 
violence!' 

The  dessert  arrives.  All  seven  plates 
of  it.  Placed  before  the  wide-eyed  Fortier 
are  slices  of  various  cakes,  rich  pies,  and 
sweet  bread.  He  laughs,  picks  up  a 
fork,  and  takes  a  mouthful  of  layered 


black  forest  cake  before  continuing. 

"The  audience  will  get  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  what  dance  is  in  Quebec.  It's 
like  a  mini-festival,  having  all  the  top-notch 
choreographers  of  Quebec  together  in 
the  same  program!' 

Fortier,  himself,  will  be  doing  solo 
performances  of  works  created  specifi- 
cally for  him  by  seven  choreographers 
through  Fortier  Danse-Creation.  "I  haven't 
danced  in  three  years  and  I  miss  it."  he 
says,  eyeing  a  portion  of  dark  loaf.  "I 
have  to  go  back  to  the  vulnerability,  the 
challenge!'  Fortier.  is  approaching  age 
40  and  admits  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
dancing  is  another  reason  to  get  out  on 
the  stage  while  he  still  can. 

In  the  future,  Montreal  Danse  will  fea- 
ture one  newcomer  and  one  Montreal 
choreographer  each  season  along  with 
various  international  artists.  They  have 
already  begun  searching  for  European, 
American,  and  Japanese  choreographers 
for  next  season.  "We  want  choreographers 
whose  work  you  would  not  find  in  other 
companies.  We  want  to  be  an  avant-garde 
repertoire  company.  We  aren't  interested 
in  the  tradition  of  dance  since  other  peo- 
ple already  do  it  so  well.  We  want  to 
explore  new  directions  by  launching  new 
choreographers  and  giving  a  stage  for 
established  artists  which  we  hope  wil  in- 
crease the  audience!' 

Fortier  has  very  high  hopes  for  Mont- 
real Danse.  He  wants  to  introduce  a 
larger  audience  to  modern  dance  by 
shattering  common  preconceptions.  "To 
many  people,  dance  is  a  fairy  tale.  It  deals 
with  major  themes  like  love  and  death 
in  a  very  primary  way.  Modem  choreogi'a- 
phers  try  to  question  and  challenge  the 
audience  with  situations.  Dance  used  to 
be  strictly  entertaining  but  Montreal 
Danse  is  characterized  by  content  over 
entertainment.  We  don't  want  to  be 
beautiful.  We  want  to  be  extremely  direct. 
We  don't  want  to  hide  behind  any 
principle!' 

He  finally  finishes  his  desserts,  but  not 
without  coercing  me  into  helping  him. 

Montreal  Danse  will  make  its  Cana- 
dian debut  at  the  National  Arts  Centre 
January  26  and  27.  □ 


by  Christine  Lovelace 

The  moment  you  walk  into  the  SAW 
Gallery,  the  art  of  Dennis  Tourbin 
jumps  out  at  you.  Not  just  because 
the  colors  are  electric,  but  also  because 
this  art  has  something  to  say.  One  must 
take  time  to  read  the  display. 

Tourbin's  exhibit,  entitied  The  Language 
of  Visual  Symbols,  is  a  painted  combina- 
tion of  pictures  and  newspaper  headlines. 
Between  these  paintings  are  words  traced 
out  to  form  a  painted  poem,  created  by 
Tourbin,  who  likes  to  think  of  himself 
as  a  poet  first  and  painter  second. 

"The  picture  is  a  word"  can  be  consid- 
ered the  subtitle  of  this  display.  It  is  a 
result  of  Tourbin's  "ongoing  interest  with 
communications!'  He  wrote  this  visual 
poetry  to  bring  the  poem  "in  line  with 
visual  communications!' 

The  newspaper  headline/picture  com- 
binations are  done  in  bright  acrylic 
paint.  The  headlines  are  left  partially  un- 
covered, so  they  suggest  meaning,  but 
leave  the  true  interpretation  to  the  viewer. 

Many  of  the  pictures  question  reality. 
A  plate  of  fish  in  the  upper  comer  of 
one  work  is  a  prime  example.  According 
to  Tourbin.  the  reason  for  the  fantasy/ 


reality  concept  is  because  each  piece  is  an 
interpretation  of  an  "original!'  For  ex- 
ample, he  includes  several  reproductions 
of  the  great  Masters  (Michelangelo. 


etc.),  taken  from  various  postcards  he  has 
collected  over  the  years. 

He  loves  to  "collect  information,"  and 
has  scrapbooks  full  of  newspaper  clip- 
pings and  other  interesting  tidbits  dating 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  1970s. 

This  introduces  another  of  Tourbin's 
concerns  in  the  creation  of  art:  the 
concept  of  time.  A  quote  from  one  of  his 
visual  poems  best  explains  his  ideas. 
"Time  is  ever  present  in  writing.  .  -  In 
painting,  time  disappears!"  Art  is  time- 
less, yet  writing  or  print  can  be  dated  by 
its  content.  Tourbin  attempts  to  bring 
the  two  mediums  together,  to  create  a  new 
form  of  art,  and  bring  the  antiquated 
into  a  modem,  visual  mode.  It  only  rein- 
forces his  feeling  that  all  art  "is  to  do 
with  time!' 
i      This  "fragmentation  of  information" 
^  has  been  brought  together  in  the  last 
i  five  months  by  Tourbin.  It  is  not  Tourbin's 
Z  first  experiment  with  information  and 
I  art.  He  has  done  a  whole  project  on  the 
year  1984,  represented  in  over  100 
pieces.  It  will  be  touring  Europe  in  Febru- 
ary after  opening  in  Paris. 

The  SAW  Gallery  will  be  showing 
Tourbin's  energetic  work  until  January 
31.  □ 


ART 
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Chalk  Circle  leaves  its  musical  mark 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 

Chalk  Circle  is  one  band  not  soon  to 
be  erased  from  the  minds  of  Ca- 
nadians. The  Toronto-based  quartet 
has  left  a  clear  mark  on  the  nation's 
music  industry  with  its  mini-album  The 
Great  Lake,  two  CASBY  awards  (Cana- 
dian Artists  Selected  By  You)  for  most 
promising  group,  and  a  Juno  nomina- 
tion. Now,  after  having  established  them- 
selves in  their  native  country,  they  are 
setting  their  sights  on  world-wide  recog- 
nition. 

The  band  just  returned  from  an  inter- 
national showcase  in  Montreal  where  it 
garnered  heavy  European  attention.  Sand- 
wiched between  acts  perfoiming  every- 
thing from  baroque  music  to  jazz  and 
modern  dance.  Chalk  Circle  had  only 
20  minutes  to  create  a  "rock  and  roll 
atmosphere."  But  that  didn't  seem  to 
pose  a  problem.  According  to  lead  vocalist/ 
guitarist  Chris  Tait,  "we  got  foreign 
interest  in  France  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  signed  an  import  deal 
with  West  Germany!'  That  "foreign  inter- 
est" includes  a  gig  at  the  MIDEM  con- 
ference in  southern  France  later  this  month. 
The  conference  will  be  attended  by 
booking  agents  from  around  the  world. 
However,  the  band  is  currently  strapped 
for  funds  so  Tait  and  company  are  await- 
ing word  of  a  grant  from  the  Canadian 
Independent  Record  Producers'  Associa- 
tion (CIRPA)  and  playing  additional 
shows  around  Ontario  to  raise  money. 

Chalk  Circle  will  be  going  into  the 
studio  in  February  to  work  on  its  sec- 
ond album  with  producer  Chris  Wardman 
(guitarist  for  the  now  defunct  Blue  Pe- 


ter). "It's  a  pretty  seif-indulgent  time  now," 
says  Tait, "we're  just  working  in  our 
rehearsal  space."  He  says  it  gets  tedious 
but  adds  enthusiastically,  "I'm  having  a 
ball  right  now.  I  love  to  just  sit  and  play 
the  guitar  by  myself."  A  victim  of  what 
he  calls  "short  attention-span  syndrome." 
Tait  admits  music  is  the  only  thing  he's 
really  committed  himself  to.  In  high  school 
he  joined  clubs  and  played  sports,  but 
says  the  majority  of  his  time  was  spent 
playing  the  guitar  and  writing  songs. 

Their  music  is  an  airy  compilation  of 
melodies  layered  over  solid  rhythm. 
Though  the  easiest  audio  comparison  is 
U2,  the  band's  new  material  has  a  heavy 
acoustic  influence  in  the  spirit  of  band's 
like  Aztec  Camera.  The  band  members 
draw  their  influences  from  a  variety  of 
performers.  Keyboard  and  saxophone 
player  Tad  Winklarz  studied  music  at  the 
Gdansk  Conservatoiy  in  Poland  and 
reveres  Miles  Davis.  He  came  to  Canada 
shortly  before  the  imposition  of  martial 
law  and  hooked  up  with  the  band  in  the 
fall  of  1984.  Drummer  Derek  Murphy, 
in  his  signature  amiy  beret,  is  self-taught. 
He  teamed  up  with  Tait  and  bassist 
Brad  Hopkins,  a  fan  of  David  Bowie  and 
Lou  Reed,  in  their  native  Newcastle, 
Ontario  to  form  the  band  in  1983. 

In  performance  the  band  is  quite  tight 
and  polished  but  at  times  moderately 
static.  Though  Tait  is  calm  and  reserved 
offstage,  when  he  steps  up  to  the  micro- 
phone, the  baby-faced  boy-next-door  is 
magnetically  alluring.  His  vocals  are 
rich,  lucid  and  powerful  coupled  with  slick 
rhythm  guitar.  Winklarz  sax  and  key- 
board solos  add  texture  to  the  welkin 
sound  of  their  music. 


Chalk  Circle 


Lyrically,  the  band  reveals  level-headed- 
ness  with  respect  to  the  music  busi- 
ness. "Animals"  offers  the  declaration, 
"I'm  not  into  power  trips,"  and  "I  want 
acceptance  of  who  I  am.  not  what  I  do!'  In 
"The  End"  an  ode  to  perfonning.  Tait 
croons  "when  the  lights  go  up,  I  fall  back 
down  to  earth."  Chalk  Circle  prefers 
personal  and  emotional  songs  to  politically 
motivated  ones.  "There's  a  place  for  it, 
but  it's  not  necessary."  says  Tait.  "after 
all,  we're  not  politicians  playing  music!' 

Support  from  other  musicians  has  been 
a  definite  boost  for  the  band.  Chalk 
Circle  toured  southern  Ontario  with  Blue 
Peter  in  1984  and  1985,  giving  them 
exposure  at  colleges  and  universities. 
They've  also  opened  for  Corey  Hart. 
Aztec  Camera  and  The  Waterboys.  Tait 
says  the  whole  Blue  Peter  association 
was  ironic  because  the  first  song  he  ever 
sang  in  public  was  one  of  theirs.  He 


performed  "Cloak  and  Dagger"  at  a  high 
school  talent  show  without  knowing 
anyone  connected  with  the  band.  He  says 
he  hardly  anticipated  that  he  would 
have  two  albums  produced  by  the  band's 
guitarist  when  he  first  sang  the  song. 

Recognition  and  attention  from  other 
musicians  has  led  Tait  to  be  very  sup- 
portive of  other  national  talent.  "I'm  real 
Canadian,  eh?"  he  smiles.  "There  are  a 
lot  of  really  talented  people  around  now, 
even  people  that  aren't  on  record  you 
can  go  out  and  see  at  the  clubs.' 

Though  Chalk  Circle's  road  to  success 
has  proved  relatively  smooth,  the  band 
has  had  to  contend  with  its  share  of  pot- 
holes. On  the  way  to  the  Montreal  Fo- 
rum to  open  for  Brian  Setzer  last  spring, 
Tait  and  the  boys  sieved  swamp  water 
through  a  glove  on  the  shoulder  of  the  401 
to  quench  the  blown  radiator  of  Hopkin's 
aging  van.  It  was  the  third  rad  hose  they'd 
blown  in  what  was  to  become  a  10-hour 
trek.  Tait  also  recalls  a  twn-and-a-half-hour 
drive  to  Breslau,  Ontario  to  find  the 
venue  boarded  up. 

Tait  smiles  coyly,  things  like  that  have 
happened  so  often,  he  hardly  notices 
their  eccentricity.  Glamor,  he  laughs,  is  a 
big  misconception. 

On  the  topic  of  success,  Tait  and  the 
boys  are  still  very  laid  back.  An  ironic 
parallel  to  their  progress  is  contained  in 
their  name.  Derived  from  a  Bertold 
Brecht  play.  The  Caucassian  Chalk  Circle, 
it  is  structured  around  the  idea  "that 
what  there  is  shall  belong  to  those  who 
are  good  for  it!'  In  Chalk  Circle's  case, 
the  "what"  is  success  and  this  down-to- 
earth  quartet  is  "certainly  good  for 
it!'  □ 


3  STUDENTS  AT  LARGE  NEEDED 
TO  SERVE  ON  CUSA'S  WOMEN'S  ISSUES  COMMITTEE 


TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 


Committee  shall  consist  of  seven  people,  2  of  whom 
will  be  CUSA  councillors,  2  of  whom  will  be  from 
the  Women's  Centre  collective,  and  three  students-at- 
large. 

The  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  addressing 
issues  concerning  the  status  of  women  at  Carleton, 
and  for  addressing  any  problem  that  is  commonly 
faced  by  women  in  society  at  large  and  which  may 
effect  women  at  Carleton. 

The  committee  shall  act  as  a  research  and  resource 
body  for  the  Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  and  shall  act  as  a  link  between 
students  at  Carleton  and  the  aforementioned 
committee. 

The  committee  shall  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
Women's  Centre  and  with  other  organized  groups  to 
educate  Carleton  students  about  problems  which  face 
women  at  Carleton  and  women  in  society. 


Shall  serve  CUSA  Council  as  an  advisory  body  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  making  recommendations  on 
policy  designed  to  better  the  status  of  women  at 
Carleton. 

Shall  be  open  to  submissions  from  outside  the 
Committee. 

Shall  submit  reports  to  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  and  Council  not  less  than  once  every  2 
months. 

This  Committee  is  not  intended  to  duplicate  the 
services  provided  by  the  Carleton  Women's  Centre. 
Whereas  the  Women's  Centre  serves  a  broad 
educational  function;  provides  a  resource  centre  and 
acts  as  a  counselHng  support  service  for  women,  the 
Committee  will  address  problems  commonly  faced 
by  women  in  society  at  large  and  which  may  effect 
women  at  Carleton. 


Apply  at  Room  401  Unicentre. 
Deadline  Thurs.  Jan.  29,  4:30  pm 


JJ 
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OTTAWA  ALIVE  OTTAWA 


by  Grace  Choi 
Friday  January  23 

■Catch  a  double  feature  at  the  Mayfair  on 
Bank  and  Sunnyside  and  see  Top  Cm 
and  Ferris  Bueller's  Day  Off.  Tickets  are 
$3  for  members  and  $4  for  non-members. 
•Nepean  Little  Theatre  presents  the  Ca- 
nadian play.  The  Tomorrow  Box,  explor- 
ing the  differences  in  lifestyles,  generations 
and  the  sexes.  Performances  run  until 
January  30  at  Sir  Robert  Borden  High 
School.  Curtain  is  at  8:15pm.  Tickets 
are  $3  for  students  at  the  door 
•Indulge  in  some  Peanut's  nostalgia  and 
go  to  see  Snoopy- the  Musical  playing 
at  the  NAC,  at  7pm.  Tickets  range  from 
$9.45  to  $15.50  and  are  available  at 
Uniticket  and  the  NAC. 
•Saskatoon  artist  Charles  Cousins  presents 
his  works  entitled  IDEAS:  Part  One- 
Relationships  at  the  SAW  Gallery  For 
more  information  call  236-6181. 
•Join  CBO-FM's  Music  Ottawa  host  Rob 
Clipperton  for  a  music-filled  lunch  hour 
at  the  Chateau  Laurier,  weekly  at  noon 
until  February  26.  Admission  is  $1  per 
concert. 

•Enjoy  the  wit  of  George  Bernard  Shaw 
and  see  the  play,  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession 
at  the  Ottawa  Little  Theatre  until  January 
31.  Tickets  are  $6.50.  Call  233-8948  for 
information. 

Saturday  January  24 

•Last  day  for  the  Exhibit-Sale  of  movie 
and  show  posters  in  the  foyers  of  the 
National  Arts  Centre.  The  event  will  high- 


light Quebec  artists  as  well  as  graphic 
designers  from  Canada  and  the  States.  An 
average  poster  price  is  $15. 
•Tonight  is  your  last  chance  to  see  One  for 
the  Pot.  a  comedy  of  errors,  mistaken 
identity  and  unpredictable  situations.  For 
ticket  information  call  the  NAC, 
996-5051. 

•For  all  Monty  Python  fans,  don't  miss 
John  Cleese  in  his  comedy  Clockwise  at 
the  Towne  Cinema,  9:30pm.  Membership 
prices  are  $2.50  and  non-members  pay 
$4.50. 

Sunday  January  25 

•The  NAC  Music  Department  announces 
the  opening  of  its  Debut  Series  at  3pm 


in  the  studio  of  the  NAC.  The  first  concert 
showcases  Canadian  musicians  Lucie 
Robert  on  violin  and  Jeffrey  Cohen  on 
piano.  For  information  call  996-5051. 
•Escape  to  the  tropics  ■  in  your  mind.  Join 
CBO  Morning  on  Dow's  Lake  from  12 
noon  to  3pm  for  Miami  Ice.  .  .a  skating 
party  with  a  summer  twist. 

Monday  January  26 

•Tonight  is  the  debut  performance  of  a 
new.  Canadian  modem  dance  company. 
Montreal  Danse  takes  the  stage  at  the 
NAC  Opera  at  8:30pm. 
•A  fitness  program  for  men  at  least  20 
pounds  overweight  begins  at  Carleton's 
Recreation  Centre.  Call  564-2646  for  more 
information. 


Tuesday  January  27 

•The  Parachute  Club  plays  the  NAC  at 
9pm  along  with  John  Oates.  Tickets  are 
$14.50  to  $16.50  at  Uniticket  or  the  NAC. 

Wednesday  January  28 

•The  Language  of  Visual  Symbols  by  Dennis 
Tourbin  is  showing  at  the  SAW  Gallerv 
until  January  31. 

•Neil  Reynolds,  editor  of  the  Kingston- 
Whig  Standard  speaks  about  the  role 
the  paper  played  in  the  defection  of  five 
Soviet  soldiers  from  Afghanistan.  Free 
=  coffee  and  donuts  in  the  Faculty  lounge, 
I  Room  329  St.  Pat's  at  1pm. 
3  'The  Human  League  plays  the  Ottawa 
^  Congress  Centre  at  8pm  with  Idle  Eyes 
S  as  the  opening  act.  Tickets  are  $16.50 
Uniticket. 

Thursday  January  29 

•The  National  Gallery  on  Elgin  Street  is 
presenting  a  video  series  continuing 
every  Thursday  evening  until  March  5. 
The  presentations  begin  at  7pm  and 
admission  is  free. 

•Take  the  trip  of  the  80s  and  see  Godfrey 
Reggio's  film  about  environmental  apoc- 
alypse called  Koyaanisqatsi  with  an  origi- 
nal score  by  Philip  Glass.  Screening 
takes  place  at  the  NAC  Opera  and  tickets 
are  $5.50  for  all  reserved  seats. 

Bet  you  didn't  know  or  care  that .  .  . 

Wilma  Flintstone's  maiden  name  is  Flag- 
hoople. 
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Reggae  refuses  to  die  an  Ottawa  death 


by  David  Wylynko 


The  Caribbean  Hide-away  is  on  the 
south  side  of  town,  literally  "hid- 
den" at  the  rear  of  a  grandiose 
shopping  plaza.  Unique  to  this  bar,  and 
fitting  of  its  obscure  location,  is  its  status 
as  the  only  Ottawa  establishment  to 
regularly  play  an  equally  obscure  music- 
reggae. 

Like  a  tiny  piece  of  Jamaica  gone  astray, 
the  Hide-away  is  the  local  hallmark  of  a 
20th  century  musical  and  religious  tradi- 
tion that  began  on  the  island  and  has 
achieved  world-wide  recognition,  but  stag- 
nates in  Ottawa. 

Saturday  night.  Inside,  Hide-away  staff 
prepare  for  another  evening  of  live  reg- 
gae. Three  dollars  at  the  door,  check  your 
coat,  take  a  seat.  A  cross  between  old 
and  new,  the  dimly-lit  bar  offers  a  relaxing 
assortment  of  brown  wooden  tables  and 
chairs,  depicting  the  traditional  hard  drink- 
ing, hard  rock  pub.  countered  by  a 
wide,  colorful  dance  floor  that  reflects  the 
modem  sound  of  electric  pop  and  upbeat 
funk. 

Musically,  you  get  neither.  Tonight's 
attraction:  Juliet  "Smurfette"  Nelson. 
20,  is  a  hot  new  reggae  act  from  Montreal. 
Emigrating  from  Jamaica  in  1979,  Nel- 
son began  singing  at  age  17.  Backed  by 
her  recently  released  single  "Just  One 
Look,"  she  left  the  group  Jahcutta  and 
Determination  to  go  on  her  own  eight 
months  ago. 

Pondering  reggae's  low-profile  in  Ottawa, 
Nelson  says  the  sound  is  broken  up  by 
a  mixture  of  "reggae,  calypso,  and  funk, 
whereas  in  Montreal  it's  all  reggae!' 

A  faster  and  higher- pitched  sound  than 
reggae,  calypso  employs  steel  drums 
and  pans  instead  of  the  softer  sounding 
base  and  drums. 

To  be  more  successful,  Nelson  says, 
reggae  must  provide  a  more  modem 
sound  than  local  bands  may  be  willing  to 
play.  It's  this  modernized  reggae,  char- 
acterized by  a  more  uniform  beat  and 
understandable  lyrics,  that  "brought  reg- 
gae to  where  it's  at  today.  It's  international 
and  easier  to  dance  to!' 

The  proof  of  "new  reggae's"  widespread 
acclaim,  says  Nelson,  is  the  phenome- 


nal success  of  smger  Bob  Marley,  who 
began  the  updated  adaptation  and  took 
it  worid-wide. 

Whatever  form  of  reggae  a  group  wants 
to  play,  the  important  thing  for  Nelson 
is  that  it  grows.  "You  have  to  compromise. 
Things  won't  always  be  as  you  want 
them  to  be.  What  I  want  isn't  important. 
It's  what  the  audience  wants!' 

Tonight,  Nelson  attracts  a  large  num- 
ber of  ex-Jamaicans  to  the  Hide-away, 
filtering  in  as  the  time  of  her  first  set 
approaches.  For  them,  the  Hide-away  is 
THE  place  to  go  in  Ottav^a,  far  removed 
from  the  popular  weekend  scene  down- 
town, but  smack  in  the  heart  of  their 
cultural  and  native  heritage. 

An  occasional  patron  of  the  bar  is 
Dave  (not  his  real  name).  21,  lead  gui- 
tarist for  a  local  reggae  band.  Dave  attri- 
butes reggae's  low  profile  here  to  the 
lower  population  of  Jamaicans  compared 
to  cities  like  Montreal  and  Toronto,  and 
"the  ongoing  battle  any  music  has  that 
isn't  top  40." 

Dave's  own  band  has  played  a  few 
bars  in  Ottawa,  but  has  trouble  getting 
bookings.  He  says  "white  money  and  white 
power  run  the  bars.  ,  .there's  opposi- 
tion against  any  kind  of  black  movement!' 
Emigrating  from  Jamaica  in  1972,  Dave's 
always  had  a  passion  for  music.  But  he 
didn't  become  serious  about  reggae  until 
a  year  ago.  That's  when  he  met  a  group  of 
musicians  who  are  Rastafarians.  adher- 
ents to  a  religion  that  worships  Haile 
Selassie,  emperor  of  Ethiopia  from  1930 
until  his  death  in  1975. 

Rastas,  as  they're  more  commonly 
called,  believe  Selassie  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah and  champion  of  the  black  race,  which 
suffers  for  its  sins  but  will  reunite  in 
the  true  homeland,  Africa.  They  reject 
Christianity  and  see  marijauna  as  a 
sacrament  or  medicine. 

These  beliefs  are  conveyed  through 
reggae,  developed  in  Jamaica  in  the 
1960s  as  a  softer,  more  rhythmic  and  "off 
time"  beat  than  rock,  emphasizing  the 
base  and  drums  rather  than  lead  guitar 
Dave  converted  to  the  religion,  and 
committed  himself  to  carrying  on  the 
niessage  of  black  consciousness  through 
his  own  music. 


The  founder  and  major  exponent  of 
the  reggae  sound  was  Bob  Marley.  Dave 
says  the  one-time  struggling  Jamaican  mu- 
sician acquired  "as  much  influence  (on 
blacks)  as  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr!'  Dave 
says  Marley  was  sent  here  "to  make 
blacks  realize  they  aren't  second  class 
citizens. 

"All  you  leam  in  school  is  that  you 
were  a  slave,  and  a  bunch  of  white  guys 
tried  to  free  you!'  But  reggae,  he  says,  is 
changing  that  perception.  "Reggae's  open- 
ing the  consciousness  of  black  people, 
telling  them  to  come  together.  That's 
what  the  music  is  about!' 

In  the  1960s  Marley,  with  Jamaicans 
Peter  Tosh  and  Bunny  Livingston,  formed 
the  legendary  Wailers. 

In  1966  Selassie  visited  the  island. 
After  listening  to  him  speak  and  much 
soul-searching,  Mariey  became  a  Rasta,  '■ 
just  as  The  Wallers  were  gaining  na- 
tional acclaim  with  their  first  big  single, 
"Simmer  Down!' 

Leaving  Jamaica,  the  group  toured 
widely,  smoked  marijuana  compulsively, 
and  gained  international  recognition  for  a 
new  sound.  It  wasn't  rock,  but  as  Mariey 
gradually  quickened  the  beat  and  utilized 
more  lead  guitar,  it  became  increasingly 
accepted  in  North  America  and  Europe. 

In  the  group's  biggest  year.  1973,  it 
put  out  Catch  a  Fire  and  Bumin. '  two 
albums  that  grossed  over  $200  million.  As 
suggested  by  the  titles,  the  music  called 
out  for  blacks  to  become  more  aware  of 
their  homeland  and  rise  up  against  white 
oppression. 

That  success  was  followed  by  a  worid 
tour  when  Marley  packed  stadiums  ev- 
erywhere. He  died  in  1981  of  cancer,  at 
the  age  of  34. 

"The  music  gave  blacks  around  the 
worid  a  kind  of  identity,"  says  Dave. 
"Africa's  our  home,  and  eventually  we 
have  to  get  back  there.  Whites  aren't 
going  to  help  us.  We've  got  to  help  each 
other!' 

A  heavy  smoker  himself,  Dave  calls 
marijuana  a  "form  of  meditadon"  that 
makes  things  clearer  and  helps  people 
relate.  Though  he  recognizes  Marley's 
contribution  to  the  black  movement,  Dave 
is  critical  of  the  commercialism  that  led 


to  its  acceptance.  "Bob  Marley's  music 
was  made  for  North  America,"  says 
Dave.  "If  he'd  wanted  it  just  for  Jamaicans, 
he'd  of  recorded  it  more  slowly.  That's 
what  they  had  to  do  to  bring  it  out!' 

Having  brought  reggae  out.  Marley's 
mfluence  has  nevertheless  fallen  short 
of  sustaining  its  popularity,  at  least  locally. 
Except  when  a  major  band  is  brought 
m,  the  biggest  reggae  event  in  town  is 
BaiTymore's  "Ottawa  Remembers  Bob 
Mariey"  celebration.  Held  every  May  11th. 
the  day  Marley  died,  several  bands  play 
the  bar  in  a  single  night. 

Bob  Jones.  Barrymore's  promotions  man- 
ager, says  what  holds  reggae  back  is 
,  that  "there's  just  not  a  lot  of  clubs"  to  host 
!  the  bands.  Commercially,  he  says 

BaiTymore's  is  the  driving  force  behind 
I  reggae  in  town.  "We  probably  do  90  per 
I  cent  of  bigger  name  acts.  I  don't  recall 
^anyone  who's  done  the  stature  of  acts 
fas  ourselves!' 

Jones  cites  several  acts  the  bar  has 
brought  in  over  the  year,  including  Gar- 
I  land  Jefferies,  Alton  Ellis,  and  the  October 
11  Fall  Splash  event  that  staged  four 
reggae  acts  in  a  single  night. 

The  reason  reggae  won't  get  more 
exposure,  says  Jones,  is  because  the 
crowd  it  draws  doesn't  come  to  drink,  but 
to  listen  to  the  music.  On  a  reggae  night 
ttthe  bar  is  "30  to  50  per  cent  rastas,"  who 
(don't  buy  a  lot  of  liquor. 

The  patrons  loyal  to  hard  rock  bands, 
says  Jones,  drink  much  more  heavily. 
"The  bar  has  to  pay  the  bills!'  That's  the 
bottom  line. 

The  reggae  acts  that  do  play  Barry- 
more's are  brought  in  through  consulta- 
tion with  Junior  Smith,  a  radio  announcer 
at  CKCU  who's  been  doing  the  show 
Reggae  in  the  Fields  for  eight  years. 

"Junior  is  really  the  key."  says  Jones. 
"If  he  wants  it,  we  book  it.  He  knows 
the  scene!' 

With  less  confidence  in  the  reggae 
movement  than  Jones,  Nadine  Gelineau 
says  it's  largely  restricted  to  house  parties 
and  community  club  performances  and 
is  likely  to  stay  that  way. 

Program  manager  at  CKCU,  Gelineau's 
also  a  disc  jockey  at  Zinc,  a  Hull  dance 
club.  Known  for  playing  eclectic  music. 
Zinc  has  hosted  one  reggae  act,  the 
Sattalites. 

"It's  hard  to  say  the  scene  is  growing, 
because  there  isn't  really  a  scene,"  says 
Gelineau.  "You  can't  really  see  it.  I  think  it 
has  to  be  evident  and  in  plain  view  to 
be  a  scene.  Here  it's  pretty  well  under- 
ground. 

"I  think  reggae  here  is  limited  to  re- 
cord sales  and  bands  that  come  through 
town.  Local  bands  don't  perform  very 
often!'  Like  Jones,  Gelineau  says  it  makes 
more  sense  for  clubs  to  play  music  that 
will  attract  a  "drinking"  crowd. 

Meanwhile  in  the  Caribbean  Hide-away, 
the  bar  is  full  and  Janet  Nelson  has  the 
attention  of  all,  belting  out  the  "modem" 
reggae  sound  — coherent  lyrics  and  a 
steady,  uniform  beat.  It's  obvious  this  cli- 
entele came  to  listen  to  the  music  and 
move  with  the  sound.  Drinking  is  not  the 
big  event.  Yet  for  the  bartenders  and 
waitresses,  business  seems  no  slower  than 
at  any  other  bar.  This  place  is  selling. 

Despite  its  slow  progression,  or  near 
stagnation,  in  a  town  lacking  the  popu- 
larion  and  capacity  to  build  a  strong  reg- 
gae following,  Dave  is  confident  the 
music  will  live  on.  He  insists  the  move- 
ment towards  black  liberarion  and  con- 
sciousness needs  only  a  replacement  for 
Bob  Marley  to  pick  up  the  struggle. 

"The  movement  is  still  strong,"  says 
Dave.  "!t  just  needs  a  boost.  It's  never 
going  to  die!'  C 
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PORTER  HALL 
Tickets:  $4.00  (adv), 
$5.00  (door) 
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in 
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Hundreds  protest  South  African  links 


by  George  Alexander 

Two  years  of  hard  work  and  careful 
planning  appeared  to  be  paying  off  on  Mon- 
day until  the  patience  ran  out. 

What  began  as  a  demonstration  of  stu- 
dent support  for  divestment  from  South 
Africa  slowly  escalated  into  an  attack  on 
Carleton's  Board  of  Directors  (BOG),  who 
have  so  far  refused  to  consider  a  divestment 
policy. 

During  the  five-hour  rally,  protestors 
blocked  elevators  and  stairwells,  jostled 
BOG  members  in  the  hallways  and  forced 
an  end  to  a  meeting  where  it  was  hoped  a 
concrete  response  to  a  request  for  total 
divestment  would  be  given. 

The  demonstration  was  organized  by 
the  Carleton  Anti-Apartheid  Action  Group 
(CAAAG),  and  started  peacefully  with 
speeches  and  songs  in  the  lobby  of  the 
administration  building. 

Numbering  at  times  at  least  300,  the 
demonstrators  chanted  "Yes.  Yes.  Divest", 
"Freedom  Yes— Apartheid  No.",  and  "Di- 
vest Now"  while  waving  placards  in  the  air. 

They  demanded  the  endowment  fund, 
which  is  administered  by  BOG.  be  perman- 
ently divested  of  all  shares  in  companies 
dealings  with  South  Africa.  Last  week  Carle- 
ton  held  about  $50,000  in  such  companies 
through  investments  in  the  endowment  fund. 

At  3:30pm  the  crowd  of  students  marched 
up  the  stairs  and  quietly  filed  into  the  BOG 
meeting  in  the  board  room  while  CAAAG 
member  Paul  Gross  faced  questions  from 
some  of  the  governors. 

Discussion  centred  around  the  effec- 
tiveness of  economic  sanctions  in  the  fight 
against  apartheid.  Gross  was  asked  if  he 
thought  pressure  for  change  in  South  Africa 
had  diminished  because  a  number  of  large 
corporations,  who  were  trying  to  initiate 
change  from  within,  had  pulled  out. 

Another  BOG  member  speculated  that 
holding  shares  may  allow  Carleton  to  put 
more  pressure  on  a  company. 

President  William  Beckel  told  the  Board 
Carleton  has  no  shares  in  South  African- 
linked  companies  at  the  moment,  but  he 
pointed  out  that  the  Board  does  not  have 
constant  control  over  which  stocks  they 
hold  at  all  times.  In  effect,  divestment  oc- 
curred this  past  week,  but  only  due  to 
market  forces.  Re-investment  could  take 
place  without  warning. 

Gross  insisted  Carleton  should  develop 
a  firm  policy  to  prevent  further  investment. 
"Divestment,  divestment  policy.  Call  it  what 
you  will,  that's  what  we  want,  "  he  said. 

The  policy  question  was  referred  to  an 


CAAAG  demonstraton.  Monka  Lambton  and  Doug  Kropp.  kept  snxtent  proteston  energized  it  tast  Monday's  Board  of  Governor  meeting. 


executive  committee  and  Beckel  congratu- 
lated Gross  for  his  presentation.  But  the 
crowd  resumed  chanting  when  they  learned 
the  Board  had  put  off  making  a  decision. 

The  noise  became  loud  enough  to  force 
the  Board  to  adjourn  the  meeting  and  BOG 
members  tried  to  make  their  way  through 
the  demonstration  to  the  president's  office 
where  the  meeting  continued  behind  locked 
doors. 

But  the  governors  soon  found  them- 
selves trapped  in  their  new  location. 

The  protestors  were  first  instructed  by 
organizers  "not  to  assault  anyone"  and  to  go 
limp  if  the  police  tried  to  remove  them. 
They  then  sprawled  out  in  front  of  both 
doors  leading  to  the  office  and  began  chanting 
"It's  OK,  it's  all  right.  We  can  stay  here  all 
night!' 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  resembling  a 
hostage-taking  began  between  CAAAG  and 
BOG  members.  BOG  student  representa- 
tive Rick  Breen  told  CAAAG  "they're  an- 
gry, they've  never  been  treated  like  this  at 
Carleton  and  they  don't  like  it  a  bit." 

Carleton  VP  Administration  Charles  Watt 
added,  "you've  made  your  point  well.  This 
is  aggravating  the  situation  I  can  assure 
you." 

Breen  and  VP  Academic  Tom  Ryan 
worked  as  messengers  between  the  two 
sides.  At  one  point  Ryan  assured  CAAAG 
"the  issue  is  now  obviously  re-opened,"  but 
CAAAG  was  later  told  the  final  decision 
whether  to  re-open  discussion  would  be  left 


to  the  executive  committee  meeting  on  Feb. 
10.  Breen  did  not  take  part  in  the  negoti- 
ations but  he  supported  the  protesters.  "I 
don't  see  how  this  can  hurt."  he  said.  "We're 
showing  them  we  really  care  about  this!' 

CAAAG  said  they  wanted  assurances 
they  could  be  present  at  the  executive 
meeting.  They  also  demanded  a  time-frame 
for  settling  the  question  for  good. 

Organizer  Andrea  Timoll  said  they  were 
told  at  one  point  they  would  be  allowed  to 
send  a  CAAAG  representative  to  the  execu- 
tive meeting,  only  to  have  that  promise 
retracted  a  half  hour  lat^n 

The  only  assurance  CAAAG  was  given 
was  that  the  divestment  issue  will  be  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  a  Board  meeting  in  March 
if  the  executive  committee  recommends  it. 

While  the  negotiators  made  their  way 
back  and  forth  through  the  seated  crowd  for 
nearly  three  hours,  the  demonstrators  split 
into  two  groups,  one  guarding  each  of  the 
two  doors  to  the  president's  office.  A  group 
of  students  from  the  International  Socialists 
blocked  one  door.  A  larger  gi'oup  by  the 
other  door  said  they  would  only  follow 
decisions  made  by  CAAAG  organizers. 

But  when  television  cameras  and  report- 
ers appeared  on  the  scene,  the  protestors 
moved  together  into  the  board  room  where 
the  negotiations  were  going  on. 

The  Board  finished  their  meeting  in  the 
meantime  and  tried  to  slip  by  the  crowd 
taking  advantage  of  the  empty  halls.  Three 
governors  made  it  to  the  elevators  before 


they  were  caught.  Several  protestors  pre- 
vented the  elevator  doors  from  closing  and 
began  chanting  again. 

BOG  member  Murray  Hunter  attemp- 
ted to  speak  to  the  crowd,  which  had  dwin- 
dled to  about  50  people,  but  he  was  shouted 
down.  The  three  governors  were  allowed  to 
retreat  behind  closed  doors  again  after  mak- 
ing it  clear  they  wanted  to  leave. 

Finally.  Monica  Lambton  of  CAAAG 
gave  up  negotiating.  Just  before  8pm  she 
announced  "even  though  we  lost  completely 
and  the  Board  of  Governors  negotiated  in 
bad  faith,  we  feel  nothing  more  can  be 
gained  from  this  action." 

After  consultation,  the  demonstrators 
convened  their  own  meeting  in  the  board 
room  to  evaluate  what  had  happened  and 
what  should  happen  next. 

In  a  later  interview  Timoii  said  she  was 
"definitely  disappointed"  with  the  outcome 
of  the  demonstration.  "We're  basically  back 
to  square  one,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned." 

But  other  protestors  were  not  as  pessi- 
mistic. Penny  McCann  has  attended  Carle- 
ton since  1979  and  said,  "this  is  by  far  the 
best  demonstration  I've  ever  been  to!' 

One  the  governors,  Fred  Gibson,  re- 
fused to  be  chased  out  of  the  board  room 
when  the  rest  of  the  Board  left.  He  said  the 
incident  would  not  soon  be  forgotten  but 
added  "I  would  have  wished  we  could 
have  solved  this  issue  without  a  demonstra- 
tion!' □ 


Rally  results  examined 


Members  ol  the  BoanI  sqiKcze  chrough  the  crowd  after  the  meeting- 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

Monday's  anti-apartheid  rally  has  left 
organizers  divided  on  its  success  and  unsure 
of  their  next  move. 

At  a  meeting  with  CUSA  president  Robe 
Haller  on  Tuesday,  the  Carleton  Anti- 
Apartheid  Action  Group  (CAAAG)  was  told 
a  letter  of  apology  would  be  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  (BOG)  on  behalf  of  the 
students'  association.  Haller  called  the  con- 
fusion at  the  rally  "an  unfortunate  incident." 

He  said  CAAAG  is  going  to  have  to  work 
hard  to  repair  their  reputation.  "They  really 
lost  a  lot  of  what  they  worked  for." 

CAAAG  representative  Doug  Kropp  said 
CAAAG  will  also  send  a  letter  to  BOG 
explaining  their  position  and  clearing  up 
any  misunderstanding.  "We  didn't  endorse 
everything  that  happened  at  the  rally  It's 
hard  to  control  that  many  people." 


Estimates  of  attendance  range  from  a 
maximum  of  200  to  500  demonstrators. 

Both  Kropp  and  Haller  said  the  meeting 
was  productive.  A  meeting  between  CAAAG 
and  BOG  members  is  also  planned  for  late 
this  week  or  early  next  week. 

CAAAG  will  also  hold  an  open  meeting 
on  Monday  to  discuss  subsequent  action. 
At  the  moment,  Kropp  said,  the  group  does 
not  know  what  it  wants  to  do. 

Kropp  said  any  problem  arising  from  a 
split  between  different  groups  of  protestors 
were  exaggerated.  "By  the  end  we  were 
basically  united." 

But  not  all  CAAAG  members  are  pleased 
with  the  way  the  affair  is  being  handled. 
One  student,  who  asked  fo  remain  anony- 
mous, said  Haller  was  acting  as  an  "errand 
boy  for  the  administration.  CUSA  is  not 
taking  a  leadership  role  at  all!'  □ 
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Hillary's  announces 
two  on  campus  locations: 

Residence  Service  Desk 
and 

Tuck  Shop,  Physical  Education  Building. 

Special  prices  for  faculty  '  d  students. 


Hillary's 


1235  Bank 


733-3070 


Yesl  It  is  another  draconian  message  for 
things  club  and  society  like! 


Any  prospective  club  or  society  not  yet  certified,  but 
interested  in  receiving  funding  from  CUSA  this  term 
must  have  their  constitution,  budget,  and  exec  list 
submitted  to  the  CUSA  office  by  4:30  pm,  Friday, 
February  6th,  1987.  For  further  informed  confusion, 
refer  to  page  99  in  the  CUSA  Handbook,  or  contact 
Alan  Macdonald  in  CUSA,  Rm  401  Unicentre, 
564-4380. 


This  ad  has  been  enacted  by  that  noble  bastion  of 
democracy  —  the  Societies'  Board! 


is. 
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Oliver's  patrons  say  ban 
not  explained  and  unfair 

ivef  s 


U  ufan  III ' 


Craig  Bamn  and  Pete  Williamson  in  front  of  Oliver's.  It's  as  far  as  they  can  get  three  months  after  being  banned. 


by  Rob  Warner 

Two  Carleton  students,  banned  from 
Oliver's  three  months  ago,  claim  they  were 
treated  unfairly  when  the  pub's  manager 
decided  to  extend  the  ban  without  explanation. 

Peter  Williamson  and  Craig  Barran  were 
initially  told  the  ban  would  last  until  De- 
cember, but  when  they  tried  to  enter  the  bar 
after  Christmas  the  penalty  had  been  "mys- 
teriously extended  to  the  end  of  the  year." 
Williamson  said. 

Williamson  and  Barran  have  not  been 
allowed  into  OHver's  since  mid-October,  when 
they  were  asked  to  leave  the  pub  for  spraying 
beer  from  shaken  cans. 

Both  insist  they  have  done  nothing  wrong. 

"It  was  a  classic  case  of  guilt  by  associa- 
tion." said  Williamson.  The  second-year 
arts  student  admitted  two  friends  were  "shak- 
ing beer  around,"  but  said  he  was  in  the 
bathroom  when  the  incident  took  place. 

"We  were  thrown  out  for  no  reason,  and 
we've  never  been  given  any  kind  of  satisfac- 
tory explanation,"  Williamson  said. 

Like  Williamson.  Barran  cannot  explain 
why  he  was  barred.  A  fourth-year  science 
student,  he  recalled  a  skirmish  between  one 
of  his  friends  and  a  bouncer  outside  the  pub, 
after  the  beer-shaking  incident.  Barran  said 
the  bouncer,  Andre  Schad,  was  the  first  to 
use  force. 

"My  friend  was  arguing  with  the  bouncer 
and  the  next  thing  you  know  the  bouncer 
smacked  him,"  he  said. 

Schad  was  unavailable  for  comment, 
but  Oliver's  supervisor  Tom  Dellilce  said 
Schad  was  not  the  aggressor. 

Charlie  Ewing,  manager  of  CUSA  liquor 
operations,  said  the  two  were  barred  from 
the  pub  because  "they  were  interfering 
with  one  of  the  doormen  and  the  way  he  was 
doing  his  job!'  Ewing  said  they  grabbed  the 
doorman  when  he  was  trying  to  subdue 
their  friend. 

Both  Barran  and  Williamson  said  they 
first  learned  they  were  barred  from  Oliver's 
three  days  later,  when  they  returned  to  the 
pub  on  the  day  of  the  Panda  game. 

"We  were  in  there  for  three  minutes," 
Barran  remembered,  "and  the  next  thing 
you  know  the  manager  grabs  us  both  in  the 


middle  of  the  back,  and  then  just  whirls  us 
around  and  starts  shoving  us  towards  the 
door.  .  .from  the  back  of  the  bar!' 

Barran  said  Dellelce,  who  ushered  the 
two  out,  persisted  in  using  "excessive  force" 
despite  their  cooperation. 

Williamson  agreed.  "It  was  like  some 
kind  of  childish  power-trip  or  something," 
he  said. 

Dellelce  remembered  the  incident  dif- 
ferently. "One  guy  turned  and  took  a  swing 
with  the  back  of  his  right  hand,"  said  the 
23-year-old  supervisor  of  Oliver's.  "They 
were  not  walking  toward  the  door  and  I  did 
not  use  excessive  force!' 

Referring  to  the  ban  extension,  Ewing 
said  "a  ban  is  something  there  is  no  limit 
on!'  If  someone  has  shown  that  they  are 
unable  to  abide  by  the  rules,  he  said,  they 
are  not  welcome. 

Williamson  said  he  and  Barron  approached 
Ewing  about  the  subject,  but  Ewing  would 
not  explain  why  he  barred  them. 

"He  said  something  vague  about  being 
troublemakers,  but  of  course  that's  incredi- 
bly subjective,"  Williamson  said. 

Ewing  said  his  job  "is  to  ensure  that 
everyone  has  a  good  time"  without  bother- 
ing others. 

The  students  approached  ombudsman 
Jim  Kennelly  with  their  complaint  earlier 
this  month,  but  Kennelly  could  do  little  for 
them. 

Describing  Ewing  as  a  responsible  pub 
manager,  he  said.  "I  assume  there  was  a 
reasonable  reason  for  them  being  barred. .  .if 
an  incident  happened,  he  has  every  right  to 
act  in  any  way  he  (Ewing)  sees  fit!" 

Ewing  said  he  does  not  feel  obligated  to 
tell  Barran  and  Williamson  why  they  were 
kicked  out  of  the  bar. 

"I  don't  think  I  have  to  tell  them  any- 
thing four  months  later,"  he  said.  "If  they 
were  so  concerned  they  would  have  come  at 
the  time  of  the  incident.  If  they  had.  they 
would  have  been  given  more  complete 
information!' 

Ewing  said  Williamson  and  Barran  are 
not  the  first  to  be  barred  from  the  pub.  An 
estimated  30  other  patrons,  some  students 
and  some  not.  have  been  given  the  boot  this 
year.  □ 


CFS  news  conference  ignored  by  media 


by  Michael  MacDonald 

As  a  small  whirlwind  of  student  activ- 
ism sweeps  across  most  of  Canada  this 
week,  the  nation's  capital  has  been  left  in  an 
embarrassing  vacuum,  according  to  the  chair- 
person of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
(CFS). 

The  "National  Week  of  Action",  sponsored 
by  the  400,000-member  organization  was 
to  be  highlighted  Tuesday  by  simultaneous 
news  conferences  coordinated  In  each  re- 
gion by  the  federation's  54  member  institu- 
tions, but  the  Ottawa  media  refused  to  take 
notice. 

While  most  member  universities  sur- 
veyed indicated  they  were  successful  in 
getting  their  messages  in  print  and  over  the 
airwaves,  CFS  chairperson  Tony  Macerollo 
said  students  at  Carleton  and  the  University 
of  Ottawa  responsible  for  organizing  a  Par- 
liament Hill  news  conference  "ran  amuck" 
and  failed  to  notify  local  and  national  media. 

In  the  basement  of  the  parliament  build- 
ings, a  half  hour  before  the  news  conference 
began,  Macerollo  took  it  upon  himself  to 
switch  on  the  television  lights  and  Beth 
Brown,  CUSA  VP  External  and  organizer 
of  the  Week  of  Action,  faced  a  room  full  of 
empty  TV  tripods  and  spoke  into  a  row  of 
dead  microphones. 

"It  was  up  to  the  locals  to  deliver," 
Macerollo  said  later.  "This  is  typical  of 
student  unions  not  having  enough  experi- 
ence to  run  a  press  conference,"  he  said. 

After  the  ill-fated  conference,  Brown 
said  she  felt  "frustrated"  because  logistical 
problems  had  "stifled  the  whole  thing  - .  Next 
week,  the  message  will  become  much  clearer^' 

Brown  said  she  left  the  task  of  organiz- 


Skxifi  mkI  Brown:  liekiing  what  quesDons  diere  were. 


ing  the  media  event  to  members  of  the 
Student  Issues  Action  Committee  (SIAC)  at 
Carleton  because  she  had  to  attend  a  confer- 
ence in  Hamilton  the  week  before.  She  said 
news  releases  were  sent  to  the  National 
Press  Gallery  by  courier,  but  most  of  them 
were  left  to  collect  dust  in  the  parliamentary 
post  office. 

"There's  no  one  in  the  office  who  can  do 
my  job  while  I'm  away  she  said.  "That's 
bound  to  happen  when  you're  VP  External 
and  you're  away  at  a  conference!' 


During  the  news  conference.  Brown  and 
Sylvia  Sioufi,  VP  External  Affairs  of  the 
Students'  Federation  of  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  answered  questions  from  a  small 
group  of  student  journalists  from  Carleton 
and  U  of  0. 

Illustrating  the  tangible  effects  of  gov- 
ernment underfunding  of  universities.  Brown 
said  Carleton's  library  is  one-third  the  size 
recommended  for  an  institution  its  size. 

Sioufi  said  the  underfunding  problem  at 
the  U  of  0  has  manifested  itself  in  over- 
crowded classrooms,  and  an  unfair  registra- 
tion system.  She  said  students  in  technical 
programs  are  often  asked  to  pay  for  their 
own  safety  equipment  because  the  university 
cannot  afford  the  cost. 

Both  students  lashed  out  at  the  federal 
government's  recent  move  to  slash  $30 
million  from  the  budget  of  Challenge  87 
summer  wage  subsidy  program.  Brown  added 
the  provinces  rely  too  heavily  on  federal 
transfer  payments  to  pay  for  post-secondary 
education. 

Elsewhere  in  the  country,  CFS  members 
reported  having  a  larger  margin  of  success 
at  their  news  conferences  and  most  said 
they  were  not  surprised  the  Ottawa  schools 
were  virtually  ignored  by  the  press. 

Jamie  MacMulHn,  student  union  presi- 
dent at  Dalhousie  University  in  Halifax, 
said  Carleton  and  U  of  0  should  have  tried 
"something  more  militant  to  catch  the  me- 
dia eye  in  Ottawa!" 

Unlike  most  universities  taking  part  in 
the  National  Week  of  Action  however,  nei- 
ther of  the  two  Ottawa  schools  have  planned 
to  hold  a  public  demonstration. 

The  response  to  the  Week  of  Action  has 


been  poor  at  most  of  the  schools  in  Ontario, 
Macerollo  said  Tuesday.  "Either  they  haven't 
got  their  act  in  gear,  or  we're  just  not 
hearing  about  it,"  he  said. 

In  Newfoundland,  students  and  faculty 
at  Memorial  University  staged  a  well- 
publicized  "day  of  mourning"  Tuesday  as 
thousands  wore  black  arm  bands  and  braved 
a  blizzard  to  protest  government  cut-backs 
to  education.  At  the  universities  of  Regina, 
Saskatchewan,  Manitoba  and  Winnipeg,  thou- 
sands of  students  were  expected  to  march 
on  their  respective  provincial  legislatures. 

Memorial  student  council  president.  John 
Reid,  said  students  will  be  putting  together 
a  television  ad  campaign  next  week  and  he 
said  he  was  not  surprised  when  told  about 
the  situation  in  Ottawa.  "Ottawa  is  the 
hardest  place  in  the  world  to  get  media 
coverage,"  he  said. 

Lyndon  Sutjik,  students'  union  presi- 
dent at  the  University  of  Regina  said  he  was 
disappointed  there  would  be  no  demonstra- 
tions in  Ottawa.  "That's  too  bad,"  he  said. 
"Demonstration  isn't  a  dirty  word.  The 
notion  that  demonstrations  are  a  thing  of 
the  60s  is  just  a  way  of  backing  out!' 

However.  Surjik  said  the  demonstra- 
tions and  the  news  conferences  were  "just 
one  small  step  in  the  battle!' 

"I  don't  think  it  ends  here,"  agreed  Brown. 
"It's  not  the  whole  campaign!' 

Macerollo  said  the  CFS  national  execu 
five  and  the  membership  may  be  judging 
the  schools  in  Ottawa  too  harshly.  "We  tend 
to  scrutinize  their  activities  more  because 
they  have  the  potential  for  more  impact  and 
that  puts  them  at  a  disadvantage."  he  said. 
"Maybe  it's  about  time  they  got  shown 
up!'  □ 


CUSA  funding  board  removed  from  cold  storage 


by  Laurel  Hyatt 

One  of  the  CUSA  boards  set  up  to 
oversee  funding  to  clubs  and  societies  met 
for  the  first  time  last  weel<  amid  complaints 
that  the  students'  association's  scheme  for 
handing  out  money  is  too  random. 

Two  Funding  and  Allocation  Boards 
(FAB)  were  struck  last  year  to  review  funding 
requests  by  clubs  and  societies,  but  they 
were  not  used  until  Monday,  when  the 
societies'  FAB  met  to  examine  the  current 
guidelines  for  funding  groups  on  campus. 
The  clubs'  board  has  yet  to  meet. 

Most  of  the  eight  FAB  members  ap- 
pointed this  fall  said  they  were  led  to  believe 
the  boards  would  scrutinize  all  requests  by 
clubs  and  societies  for  over  $250  on  a 
case-by  case  basis.  But  VP  Administration 
Alan  Macdonald  has  a  vision  of  FAB  as  a 
"policy  board"  only. 

The  boards  should  develop  a  new  funding 
scheme  for  the  long  tenn.  he  said,  not 
screen  individual  requests  for  money  every 
time  they  come  up. 

Explaining  why  the  boards  were  not 
used  until  recently.  Macdonald  said  he  "didn't 
have  the  need  or  the  time.  There  were  more 
pressing  priorities." 

But  club  and  society  members  have 
complained  that  since  FAB  is  not  being 
used,  Macdonald  has  too  much  discretion  in 


CORRECTION 

An  article  in  last  week's  Charlatan 
incorrectly  identtfied  the  Caribbean  Students' 
Association  as  the  publishers  of  The  Oil- 
tumi  Link,  a  new  student  newspaper  at 
Carleton.  The  paper  is  actually  published 
by  both  the  African  and  Caribbean  Students' 
Associations.  The  Charlatan  apologizes  for 
the  en'or.  D 


reviewing  their  funding  requests.  So  far 
this  year,  Macdonald  has  dealt  with  all  bids 
for  money,  including  those  over  $250. 

"1  am  the  ultimate  authority.  We  can't 
bring  the  group  (FAB)  together  every  time 
someome  needs  $250."  he  said. 

Rowing  club  member  Marc  Rand  was 
chosen  at  a  clubs'  commission  meeting  this 
fall  to  be  a  member  of  FAB.  He  said  he  was 
surprised  when  his  club's  request  for  $400 
to  cover  expenses  at  a  rowing  meet  was 
granted  by  Macdonald  himself. 

"I  thought  it  would  have  to  go  to  the 
board  (FAB),"  he  said,  adding  he  thought  it 
was  "odd"  that  the  clubs'  FAB  had  not  met. 

Another  clubs'  FAB  member,  Jeff  Fishbain 
of  the  Jewish  Students'  Union,  said  although 
the  JSU  never  asked  for  more  than  $250,  he 
also  thought  FAB  was  set  up  to  oversee 
such  requests. 

Paul  Jones,  OXFAM  Carleton  repre- 
sentative, said  his  group  made  a  request 
this  fall  for  $1 ,200  to  help  fund  the  'Cabaret 
for  Central  America,'  a  fundraising  event. 
Macdonald  reviewed  the  request  himself 
and  gave  the  group  $600,  he  said. 

The  FA  B  idea  was  introduced  by  CUSA 
president  Robe  Haller  when  he  was  VP 
Administration  last  year,  but  Macdonald 
said  the  board  didn't  get  far  because  it  had 
no  terms  of  reference. 

Funding  to  clubs  and  societies  last  year 
was  based  on  a  point  system  which  meas- 
ured groups'  needs  and  contribution  to  Carie- 
ton.  Macdonald  said  tliis  system  was  dropped 
because  it  was  too  complex. 

At  the  last  societies  commission  meet- 
ing, commerce  society  and  FAB  member 
Jay  Hamilton  brought  up  the  fact  that  the 
boards  had  not  met  yet  this  year.  Apparently 
responding  to  pressure,  Macdonald  called 
the  societies'  FAB  members  together  the 
following  week  and  they  have  met  three 


VP  AJirin  Mui  Macdomld  has  been  olted  i  nnsaf  at  the  budget  dwppiiig  Mock. 


times. 

Macdonald  said  it  is  "still  too  prema- 
ture" to  say  what  the  board  has  discussed, 
but  said  it  plans  to  present  a  report  to  the 
societies  commission  meeting  on  Feb.  4. 

Economics  society  and  FAB  member 
Marc  Pratt  said  he  thinks  a  FAB-initiated 
funding  policy  would  help  CUSA  "allocate 
a  base  amount"  to  each  club  and  society  at 


the  beginning  of  every  term,  replacing  the 
current  system  of  case-by-case  funding. 

Right  now  Macdonald  requires  "at  least 
a  week's  notice"  to  process  requests  for 
special  events  funding,  Pratt  said,  but  few 
societies  have  that  much  time.  Pratt  said  he 
doesn't  think  FAB  will  become  a  board  to 
scrutinize  individual  requests.  □ 
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The  Brigadier's 
Pump 


Relax  in  a  traditional 
British  atmosphere. 

Shuffleboard,  darts  and 

board  games  available. 

Open  darts 

tournaments, 

Tuesday  nights. 

See  you  at  the  pump. 

23  York  Street 
230-6368 


Bilingual? 


Carleton  University 
Research  Programme  is 
looking  for  people 
fluently  bilingual  in 
French  and  English  to 
participate  in  a  study. 
Honorarium  offered  for 
participation.  Please  call 
564-7133,  9-11  am, 
Monday  to  Friday. 


Engineering  and  science  students. 


The  Canadian  Forces  offers  you  a  career. 

Canadian  Forces  representatives  will  be  at  Mackenzie, 
Room  358A  on  3  February  1987  at  1200  hours. 


THE  CANADIAN 
ARMED  FORCES 


Canada 


Etudiants  en  genie  et  en  sciences. 


Les  Forces  canadiennes  vous  offrent  une  carriere. 

Une  sceance  d'information  aura  lieu  le  3  fevrier  1987 
a  1200  lieures,  salle  358A  Macltenzie. 


LES  FORCES 

ARMEES 

CANADIENNES 


Canada 


Afanasiev  wins  Res  vote 


Phil  Afanasiev  and  Ted  Remillard  cap- 
tured an  easy  victory  in  the  Rideaii  River 
Residence  Association  election  last  night, 
to  become  RRRA's  next  president  and 
vice-president. 

The  pair  beat  next  place  can- 
didates Chris  Tuck  and  Rick  Tremblay  by 
130  votes,  with  a  total  of  480. 
Remillard  will  carry  his  experience  as 
RRRA's  Special  Activities  Coordinator  in- 
to his  position,  while  Afanasiev  was  a 
residence  fellow  on  Fourth  Russell  this 
year. 

During  their  campaign,  the  "Leader- 
ship Experience"  duo  promised  to  provide 
residence  students  with  an  information 
board  to  centralizeVvents  in  residence  and 
at  the  University  of  Ottawa,  a  free  phone, 
residence  ID  discounts,  ramps  in  Fenn 
Lounge  and   an   earlier  publication  of 


A  residetKC  student  canying  out  his  civic  duty.  

residence  phonebooks. 

Voter  turn-out  in  the  election  was  high, 
with  1.144  ballots  cast  by  87  per  cent  of 
the  sweats  and  Saga  crowd.  Fifteen  ballots 
were  spoiled.  D 


Profs  object  to  new  dean 


by  Lee  Parpart 

Thirty-three  disgruntled  professors  chal- 
lenged the  appointment  of  their  new  dean  of 
arts  last  week  on  grounds  that  she  doesn't 
have  what  it  takes  to  fulfill  the  job. 

Linguistics  professor,  Janice  Yalden,  was 
confirmed  by  Carleton's  Board  of  Gover- 
nors as  the  new  dean  of  arts  on  Jan.  19,  the 
same  day  the  professors  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  President  William  Beckei  urging  him 
to  reconsider  the  appointment. 

English  professor  Barry  Rutland  organ- 
ized the  petition.  He  cited  intellectual  dif- 
ferences as  the  main  reason  for  his  unhap- 
piness  with  the  new  dean. 

Rutland  said  Yalden  will  not  be  able  to 
represent  all  comers  of  the  faculty  ade- 
quately because  she  "is  not  a  recognized 
humanist  and  is  not  the  sort  of  person  who 
can  give  strong  intellectual  leadership  to 
the  faculty." 

Rutland's  definition  of  a  humanist  in- 
cluded, "someone  who  is  situated  in  the 
mainstream  of  the  humanities  and  who  has 
a  strong  sense  of  where  they  are  now  and 
where  they  are  progressing." 

Sounding  a  longstanding  scholarly  de- 
bate, Rutland  said  Yalden's  expertise  in 
applied  linguistics  has  made  professors  and 
departments  with  an  emphasis  on  pure 
humanities  afraid  she  won't  be  able  to  ad- 
minister them  well  or  lobby  effectively  for 
their  concerns. 

"She  has  made  it  perfectly  clear  what 
her  interests  are— applied  linguistics  and 
secondary  language  teaching^  . .  there  is  a 
fear  among  the  humanist  departments  that 
she  is  not  in  tune  with  the  basic  nature  of 
the  faculty." 

In  an  era  of  underfunding,  Rutland  said, 
money  is  also  a  concern.  Yalden  may  not  try 
as  hard  to  capture  funds  for  departments 
that  do  not  share  her  intellectual  interests, 
he  said. 

Charging  Yalden  of  "lacking  the  creden- 
tials to  be  dean,"  Rutland  said  the  linguist 
is,  "not  acquainted  with  or  interested  in 
developments  over  the  last  30  years  in  the 
areas  of  literature,  language  and  communi- 
cations generallyl' 

While  Yalden  is  out  of  the  country  and 
could  not  respond  to  the  allegations,  a  Jan. 
22  information  services  leaflet  lists  her 
academic  accomplishments. 

Beginning  her  career  at  Carleton  as  a 
sessional  lecturer  in  Spanish  in  1961,  Yalden 
rose  to  the  position  of  assistant  professor  of 
Spanish  a  decade  later,  associate  professor 
of  linguistics  in  1976  and  full  professor  in 
1983. 

Her  administrative  experience  includes 
serving  as  chairperson  of  the  linguistics 
department  and  director  of  the  English  Lan- 


guage Program,  and  a  three-year  term  as 
associate  dean  of  arts,  acting  director  and 
then  director  of  the  Centre  for  Applied 
Language  Studies  from  1981  to  1984. 

Yalden's  publications  include  texts  on 
second-language  teaching,  a  secretary  of 
state  report  on  undergraduate  French  in- 
struction, and  books  and  articles  on  lan- 
guage in  pluralistic  societies. 

She  received  her  undergraduate  degree 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  her  M.A.  in 
Spanish  from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

President  Beckei,  who  chose  Yalden 
from  a  list  of  three  candidates  recommended 
by  an  elected  search  committee,  said  he 
doesn't  know  exactly  what  the  petitioners 
complaints  were.  But  he  added  it  is  normal 
for  debate  to  surround  major  academic 
appointments. 

"There  were  some  very  good  candidates 
for  that  position,  and  it  would  be  surprising 
to  me  if  there  hadn't  been  some  dissatis- 
faction. .  my  guess  is  that  they  (the 
petitioners)  had  a  preferred  candidate." 

Beckei  criticized  Rutland  and  some  of 
his  colleagues  for  bucking  the  procedures 
for  selecting  a  dean  by  saving  their  outcry 
until  after  the  search  committee  had  fin- 
ished its  work. 

"All  of  those  professors  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  make  submissions  to  the 
committee  when  it  was  gathering  informa- 
tion and  opinions  on  the  candidates.  .  .as 
far  as  I  know,  many  of  them  didn't  use  it." 

Rutland  said  he  didn't  make  a  submis- 
sion to  the  committee  because  he  was  "ex- 
tremely busy,"  and  he  was  able  to  rely  on 
several  colleagues  who  share  his  opinions 
about  Yalden  and  who  did  approach  the 
board. 

Chairperson  of  the  search  committee, 
psychology  professor  Marilyn  Marshall,  crit- 
icized Rutland's  suggestion  that  a  dean  can 
or  should  be  expected  to  be  familiar  with  all 
aspects  of  the  faculty. 

"No  single  person,  I  don't  care  who  it  is, 
can  share  the  interests  of  everyone  in  such  a 
heterogeneous  faculty." 

Challenging  Rutland's  judgement  of  the 
appointed  dean's  qualifications,  Marshall 
said,  "Yalden's  own  field  is  communications 
and  language  learning,  .to  me  this  has 
just  a  little  bit  to  do  with  communications!' 

Beckei  said  Yalden  will  remain  the  new 
arts  dean  despite  professors'  protests.  "There 
is  no  opportunity  for  the  president  to  deal 
with  these  kinds  of  concerns.  .  .  I  have  made 
my  choice  and  the  board  (BOG)  affirmed  it" 

The  current  dean  of  arts,  Naomi  Griffiths, 
ends  her  term  on  June  30,  1987.  Classics 
professor  Roger  Blockley  will  serve  as  act- 
ing dean  until  Yalden  returns  in  December 
1987  to  start  her  five-and-a-half-year 
term.  □ 
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Bookstore  faces  closure 


by  Ken  Warren 


Carleton's  'alternative'  bookstore  could 
soon  be  dosing  up  shop,  but  no  one  has  told 
the  store's  owner. 

CUSA  recently  told  the  Off-Campus 
Students'  Centre  the  space  occupied  by  the 
Academic  Bookstore  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Unicentre  might  soon  be  available  for  other 
use. 

"(CUSA  VPs)  Don  Grant  and  Alan 
Macdonald  said  the  space  is  going  to  be 
open,"  said  centre  coordinator  Sandi  Melville. 
She  said  she  is  already  hoping  to  put  in  a 
games  room  or  office  space  for  clubs  and 
societies. 

However,  Mordy  Bubis,  Academic  Book- 
store owner,  said  he  was  surprised  to 
hear  of  the  plan.  "This  is  the  first  I've  heard 
of  it."  he  said.  "CUSA  is  quite  content  with 
us  as  far  as  I  know:' 

The  lease  for  the  space  runs  out  next 
month  and  must  be  renewed  within  the  next 
three  weeks.  Bubis  said  yesterday,  "as  far 
as  I'm  aware  they  expect  us  to  sign  (a  new 
lease)!' 

Macdonald  denied  a  decision  had  been 
made  to  move  the  bookstore  out  of  its  space, 
but  said  "something  has  been  indicated 
about  the  expansion  of  the  OC  Center" 
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Your  bip  chance  to  savagely  L 


The  CUSA  labour  pool  is  another  poten 
tial  candidate  for  the  bookstore  space 
Macdonald  said. 

He  also  denied  telling  Melville  about  the 
plan.  "Don  Grant  must  have  given  the  offi 
cial  clarification!' 

Grant  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 
CUSA  business  manager  Doug  Saveland 
had  another  version  of  what  plans  have 
been  made.  He  said  "a  conference  with 
CUSA  executives  will  he  held  to  decide 
whether  there  are  options  for  the  space!'  He 
cited  a  "space  crunch"  in  the  Unicentre  as 
the  reason  for  reconsidering  the  future  of 
the  bookstore. 

However,  he  added,  "right  now  we  need 
the  income.  Something  will  be  there!' 

Neither  the  OC  Centre  or  labour  pool 
would  generate  revenue  for  CUSA. 

Bubis  said  he  did  not  understand  why 
CUSA  would  want  to  move  his  operation. 
He  said  he  runs  a  competent  store  and  pays 
his  bills  on  time.  Students  acquire  texts 
(here)  at  less  expense  than  at  the  bookstore, 
he  added. 

Macdonald  said  CUSA  may  lose  some 
revenue  if  the  store  is  lost,  but  the  satisfac- 
tion of  students  using  other  facilities  may 
outweigh  the  economic  argument.  "We 
have  to  measure  the  benefits  of  both,"  he 
said.  D 


Brown  elected  vice-chair 
of  provincial  federation 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

\ 

Carleton's  student  minister  of  external 
affairs  has  devoted  herself  to  provincial 
politics. 

Beth  Brown,  CUSA  VP  External,  was 
elected  vice-chairperson  of  the  Ontario  Fed- 
eration of  Students  (OFS)  at  an  annual 
meeting  on  Sunday  She  defeated  Nippissing 
College  challenger  Charles  Watt  for  the  job, 
which  for  the  first  time  entails  full-time 
office  work  for  the  summer. 

Also  employed  in  OFS's  Toronto  office 
will  be  chairperson-elect  Sheena  Weir.  Brown 
and  Weir  will  replace  OFS  chairperson  Matt  - 
Certosimo  on  May  1. 

Brown's  election  marks  the  return  of 
Carleton  presence  in  OFS,  notably  absent 
fur  the  past  few  years  while  CUSA  execu- 
tives have  been  more  involved  with  the 
OFS's  national  counterpart,  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students  (CFS).  Brown  is  out- 
going campaign  coordinator  for  CFS,  while 
former  CUSA  president  Tony  Macerollo  is 
in  his  second  term  as  CFS  chairperson. 

"We  want  to  get  Carleton  involved  at  the 
provincial  level,"  said  Brown.  "There's  a  lot 
I've  got  to  offer  to  the  province  and  I've 
learned  a  lot  from  working  with  the  CFS!' 


Na>OfSvic«lHirB«liBroiMi 


In  her  new  position,  she  will  again  han- 
dle the  federation's  lobbying  efforts  during 
the  upcoming  provincial  election.  "We're 
going  to  have  to  do  a  lot  of  educatmg  .  ^so 
we  can  react  (when  the  election  is  called  , 
said  Brown.  She  will  also  be  responsible 
for  orienting  new  student  councillors  from 
across  the  province,  dealing  with  labor  rela- 
tions boards,  international,  college  and  part- 
time  student  issues  and  organizing  Otb 
.conferences. 


Your  big  chance  to  savagely_ 
interrogate  the  candidates! 


"All-Candidates'  Meetings 


Wednesday,  February  1 1  -  Noon  -  Porter  Hall  | 
'Thursday,  February  12  -  7:00  PM  -  Triple  Lounge, Russell 


Presidential  Debate 

_  Monday,  February  9  -  Noon  -  Rooster's _ 


T 


-This  is  your  chance  to  tallc  to  the  candidates  and  find  out. 
how  they  fell  about  the  issues  that  are  important  to  you. 


-  Information  -  Elections  Carleton,  564-4380- 
'  I  1  1 — 


A. 


'tudent    »*ork     Abroad  rogram 

Presentation 
Feb  12th,  5  pm.  Theatre  B  Southam  Hall 


•  Learn  all  about  the  program  and  application 
process 

•  Road  Show  Presentation  by  SWAP  director 
Pavid  Smith,  and  representatives  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand 


After  The  SWAP  Talk,  attend  a 
SWAPPER'S  Reunion  Wine  and  Cheese 
Feb.  12th,  8  pm.  Faculty  Club  Unicentre 


•  Talk  to  actual  past  participants  who  will  have  tips 
on  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  program. 

•  All  old  and  potential  SWAPPERS  welcome. 


Sponsored  by  and  Travel  Cuts,  a  CFS  Service 


J. 
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TRAVEL  CUTS  STUDY  BREAK  GETAWAYS 


s$439 

2  9 
419 

369 
509 
119 

259 

309 

39 


For  more  information  contact: 

TRAVEL  CUTS 


4th  Level  Unicentre,  Carleton  University 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1S  5B6 
613-238-5493 

60  Laurier  Avenue  East 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIN  6N4 
613-238-8222 


UNIVERSITY 
OF 
WARWICK 

♦  IN  THE  HEART  OF  ENGLAND 

♦  5500  FULL  TIME  STUDENTS 

♦  STRATFORD  15  MILES,  LONDON  70  MINUTES  BY 
REGULAR  TRAIN 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
8lhjul.v-7lh  August.  1987 

British  studies  courses  for  credit  or  audit  taught  by  resi- 
dent faculty  of  an  outstanding  British  university.  Mature 
students  welcome.  Courses  in  - 
aichaeology  art  history  engl/sfi 

political  science  history  theatre  studies 

business  stutiies 
For  illustrated  brochure  by  air  mail,  write  or  phone 
Dr,  D,  Mervin,  University  of  Warwick,  Couentry,  England 
CV4  7AL.  Tel.  011-44-203-523113  (24  hrsi 


New  policy  needed  to 
stop  sexual  harassment 


Univeraty  of  Manrtoba's  sexual  haragment  offkw.  Marilyn  MacKenzie.  is  the  only  offi«r  of  her  fand  in  Canada. 


by  Karin  Bergen 

Sexually  harassed  victims  "are  a  trail  of 
human  wreckage."  said  a  sexual  investiga- 
tion officerfrom  the  University  of  Manitoba 
speaking  at  Carleton  on  Monday. 

Marilyn  MacKenzie.  the  only  officer  of 
her  kind  employed  full  time  by  a  Canadian 
university,  defined  sexual  harassment  as 
behavior  that  is  "imposed,  causing  harm  or 
hurt,  unwanted  and  persistent!'  She  said 
often  there  is  a  "power  factor"  involved, 
followed  by  a  reward  or  punishment  de- 
pending on  how  the  victim  reacts. 

Five  years  before  MacKenzie  was  hired 
in  1985,  there  were  four  alleged  cases  of 
sexual  harassment  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba.  Since  then,  she  said  she  has 
handled  33  cases  herself.  These  include 
female  students  who  are  victims  of  sexist 
insults,  pettings  and  propositions.  A  rare 
case  involved  a  male  professor  being  har- 
assed by  a  female  student  with  phone  calls 


to  his  home  and  visits  to  his  office. 

MacKenzie  attributes  the  rise  in  reported 
incidents  to  her  "high  profile"  on  campus. 
She  said  she  believes  the  cases  of  sexual 
harassment  in  general  have  not  risen,  but 
that  more  people  are  aware  of  the  help  they 
can  get  if  they  come  forward. 

"Although  every  university  in  Canada 
either  has  a  sexual  harassment  policy  or  is 
working  on  one,  not  all  use  them,"  she  said. 
"The  process  of  implementing  the  policy 
must  follow  immediately,  and  today  many 
are  just  given  lip  service!' 

Carleton's  policy  includes  a  number  of 
levels,  and  is  based  on  an  'official  contact 
point'  system.  Victims  of  harassment  who 
wish  to  launch  a  complaint  start  by  ap- 
proaching one  of  10  contact  points  on  cam- 
pus. The  contact  then  sends  the  complaint 
to  the  'relevant  manager',  often  a  depart- 

Conlinued  on  next  page 


Students,  Crombie  meet 
to  plan  education  forum 


by  Mike  Park 

A  meeting  with  secretary  of  state  David 
Crombie  last  weeli  met  with  mixed  reviews 
from  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
(CFS), 

The  meeting,  which  was  called  to  dis- 
cuss the  federal  government's  national  fo- 
rum on  post-secondary  education  (PSE), 
was  one  of  "  good  news,  bad  news,"  accord- 
ing to  CFS  executive  officer  Todd  Smith. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  forum,  an- 
nounced in  October's  throne  speech  for 
early  in  the  new  year,  is  now  tentatively 
scheduled  for  three  days  next  October, 

The  bad  news  is  the  federal  govern- 
ment's unwillingness  to  negotiate  what  the 
CFS  and  other  groups  consider  to  be  a 
major  problem  with  Established  Programs 
Funding  (EPF). 

EPF  is  the  government's  system  of  send- 
ing the  provinces  block  grants  to  help  pay 
for  health  care  and  education.  The  prov- 
inces, however,  decide  how  to  spend  the 


money. 

Smith  said  the  CFS  and  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers  (CAUT) 
have  long  sought  to  have  EPF  overhauled. 
They  want  to  make  the  provinces  more 
accountable  to  the  federal  government  which 
"supplies  the  lion's  share  of  the  money," 

Both  the  lobby  groups  and  the  govern- 
ment have  agreed  to  create  a  non-partisan 
committee  to  discuss  an  agenda  for  the 
forum.  The  group  would  be  made  up  of 
federal  and  provincial  education  ministers, 
and  representatives  from  special  interest 
groups  such  as  CFS  and  CAUT,  said  Smith, 
Crombie  said  the  group  may  be  headed  by 
an  "eminent  person". 

Smith  also  said  funding  was  not  com- 
pletely ruled  out  as  an  agenda  topic. 

The  students'  federation  is  cautiously 
optimistic  the  forum  will  accomplish  at 
least  some  of  its  goals,  said  Smith,  The 
govei^nment  must  achieve  something  sub- 
stantial in  order  to  counter  growing  skepti- 
cism and  cynicism,  he  added,  □ 
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Promises  made  for  jobs 


Toronto  (CUP)— The  Ontario  government 
will  spend  $5.1  million  this  summer  in  an 
effort  to  create  62,000  student  jobs,  skills 
development  minister  Gregory  Sorbara  an- 
nounced Jan.  21. 

Sorbara  said  the  funding,  which  increased 
from  last  year's  $4.38  million,  will  create 
about  1,000  more  jobs  than  in  1986,  and 
pay  a  higher  wage  to  students. 

Student  job  funding  has  been  increased 
because  "we  know  that  summer  employ- 
ment adds  measurably  to  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  work  experience  of  youth,"  he  said. 
"It  provides  them  with  the  hard-to-get  first 
job  experience." 

However,  opposition  critics  and  student 
leaders  alike  assailed  the  program  as  inade- 
quate for  the  short-term  financial  needs  of 
students,  and  for  the  longer-term  problems 
of  youth  employment. 

Sorbara  said  about  7,500  students  will 
work  for  the  provincial  government  this 
summer  while  53,000  private  summer  jobs 
will  be  created  through  government  subsi- 
dies. As  well,  he  predicted  1,250  summer 
businesses  will  be  started  through  entre- 
preneurial grants. 

Progressive  Conservative  critic  Cam 
Jackson  questioned  the  government's  claim 
that  1,000  new  jobs  will  be  created  this 
summer.  "I  doubt  seriously  that  will  hap- 
pen," he  said,  noting  half  of  these  jobs  are 
expected  to  come  into  being  through 
entrepreneurial  grants,  although  grant  ap- 


plications have  actually  fallen  during  the 
last  two  years. 

Sorbara  downplayed  the  problem  of  stu- 
dent unemployment  in  Ontario,  noting  some 
summer  jobs  in  Toronto  went  unfilled  last 
year.  The  unemployment  rate  for  returning 
students  in  Ontario  was  about  nine  per  cent, 
the  lowest  in  the  country. 

"Business  will  be  booming  in  major 
centres  of  Ontario  this  summer,"  he  said. 
"Companies  will  be  actively  looking  for 
students." 

But  Sorbara's  remarks  are  at  odds  with 
former  Ontario  youth  commissioner  Ken 
Dryden,  who  last  month  released  a  report 
critical  of  government  policy.  The  report 
deplored  the  high  levels  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment, and  called  for  a  new  strategy  of 
education  and  programs  leading  to  full 
employment. 

Jackson  and  Matt  Certosimo,  chairper- 
son of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Students, 
both  expressed  disappointment  that  Sorbara's 
announcement  did  not  reflect  Dryden's 
recommendations. 

Sorbara  said  his  department  could  not 
single-handedly  create  jobs  for  every  Onta- 
rio student.  "We  are  only  a  small  part  of  the 
economy,"  he  said.  "We're  here  to  act  as  a 
catalyst  to  the  private  market  and  ensure 
that  youth  unemployment  eventually  va- 
nishes!' □ 


Feds  to  face  new  lobby 
effort  from  consortium 


by  Alan  Knight 

A  coalition  of  university  and  research 
lobby  groups,  dubbed  "The  Consortium" 
will  present  a  united  front  on  education  and 
research  issues  during  a  week  of  intensive 
lobbying  Feb  1  -  6  on  pariiament  hill. 

The  lobbying  effort  comes  on  the  heels 
of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Student's 
(CFS)  National  Week  of  Action. 

The  small  army  of  lobbyists  will  push 
for  more  student  aid,  better  access  for  inter- 
national students  and  increased  grants  for 
research  and  development.  More  than  30 
groups  will  be  come  together,  including  the 


CFS,  the  Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers  (CAUT)  and  the  Student  Issues 
Action  Committee  (SIAC)  from  Carieton. 

CUSA  VP  External  Beth  Brown  de- 
scribed the  coalition  as  "all  the  alliances 
together!'  She  said  issues  would  include 
cuts  in  research  and  development  funding 
such  as  those  made  at  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  differential  fees,  which  are 
currently  charged  by  eight  of  the  ten  prov- 
inces, and  student  aid  programs.  Brown 
said  British  Columbia  is  one  province  where 
there  is  critical  underfunding  since  there  is 
no  student  aid  grant  program.  □ 


Continued  from  previous  page 


ment  chairperson,  who  determines  if  the 
complaint  is  legitimate  and  if  so.  what  route 
to  take. 

Members  of  the  women's  community  at 
Carieton  have  complained  the  number  of 
tiers  in  this  method  may  intimidate  and 
confuse  victims  and  discourage  them  from 
reporting  incidents  at  all. 

Jane  Pepper,  coordinator  of  the  Women's 
Centre  said  it  would  be  "a  good  idea"  to 
have  a  single  official  contact  point  rather 
than  many.  The  relevant  manager  is  not 
"guaranteed  to  be  objective,"  she  said,  be- 
cause he  or  she  may  have  longstanding  ties 
with  the  alleged  harasser. 

This  year,  Pepper  said  two  women  have 
approached  the  centre  seeking  advice  after 
being  harassed.  She  referred  one  of  the 
cases  to  Carieton  ombudsman  Jim  Kennelly. 

Kennelly  is  "a  good,  sensitive  person" 
according  to  Pepper,  who  sees  his  role  as 
that  of  MacKenzie's.  But  Pepper  said  a 
woman  would  be  preferrable  as  the  main 
contact  point,  if  this  system  is  adopted. 

MacKenzie  said  she  believes  a  "tighter. 


more  consistent"  group  would  "be  more 
feasible  and  workable"  for  Carieton.  Her 
model  is  "not  infallible,"  but  as  the  promi- 
nent and  only  available  contact,  she  is 
well-known  across  campus  and  can  "make 
much  progress!' 

She  said  most  victims  of  harassment 
simply  need  counselling.  In  rarer  cases  a 
formal  complaint  is  lodged  and  discipline 
against  the  offender  may  follow.  She  said 
this  can  be  as  serious  as  dismissal. 

Most  cases  are  solved  informally,  many 
times  with  a  letter  from  the  victim  to  the 
offender  documenting  the  times  and  dates 
of  the  offenses.  Signed  by  the  victim  and 
MacKenzie.  this  usually  intimidates  the 
offender  enough  to  prevent  a  repeat  incident. 

MacKenzie  also  stressed  that  a  thor- 
ough investigation  must  accompany  each 
case,  in  fairness  to  all  involved.  "One  of  my 
goals  is  to  change  attitudes  of  what  is 
accepted  as  normal  behavior  and  what  isn't, 
regardless  of  his  or  her  beliefs.  With  a  slap 
on  the  knuckle,  this  won't  happen!* 

MacKenzie  added,  "The  effects  of  sex- 
ual harassment  are  horrendous,"  with  symp- 
toms ranging  from  stress-related  conditions 
such  as  rashes  and  insomnia,  to  lethargy 
and  depression.  □ 


AUTOHONY 


Find  out  what  it  means  for 
you  and  The  Charlatan  at 
this  week's  CUSA  council  meeting. 
7:30  pm     February  2 
Baker  Lounge 
Guest  Speakers  include: 
Donna  Mayer     Cup  President 
Peter  Wheelan   Concordia  Students' 
Association 

ALL  STUDENTS  ARE  WELCOME 


The  School  of 
Urban  and 
Regional 
Planning 

Queen's  University 
at  Kingston 


invites  applications  from  graduates  in  arts, 
social  sciences,  humanities,  engineering, 
natural  sciences,  etc  ,  for  its  two-year 
professional  Master's  Program. 
The  curriculum  offers  students  a  core  of 
planning  courses  and  the  opportunitv  to 
specialize  in  (1)  housing:  (2)  land  use 
planning  and  community  development,  and 
(3)  program  planning  and  development 
Other  fields  of  specialization  can  also  be 
arranged  by  the  student 
Please  write  or  telephone 
School  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning 
Queen's  University 
Kingston.  Ontario  K7L  3N6 
(613)  545-2188 


CARIETON  LNVERSTTY 
y0  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  Carieton  CAREER 
INSIGHTS  Program 

is  now  accepting  applications 

Students  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  ask  questions  about  the  profession, 
find  out  which  courses  are  most 
valuable,  and  find  out  what  it's  like 
being  a  Carieton  graduate  in  the 
workplace. 


For  more  information, 
come  to  Room  127-G  Unicentre 
(the  O-C  Centre)  and  see  Ray. 
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Defying  BOG's  right  to  stall  divestment 


A scandal  has  rocked  Carleton.  r-  ,  ,      t  j„„t. 

In  a  moment  of  unrestrained  weakness  more  than  300  Carleton  students 
swarmed  inside  the  administration  building  Monday  evenmg  to  demand  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  divest  the  endowment  fund  of  the  money  it  has  mvested  m  companies 
linked  with  South  Africa. 

The  nerve  of  them.  ,    .    ■  l  j» 

Because  of  students'  unprecedented  inconsideration,  the  board  not  only  had  to  end  their 
meeting  prematurely  but  some  of  its  members  were  detained  against  their  will  when  they 
tried  to  leave  the  building.  Newspaper  and  radio  reports  said  board  members  were 
disgusted  with  the  students'  behavior 

The^board  is  the  ultimate  governing  body  for  Carleton's  16,000  students,  and  has 
consistently  ignored  their  wishes.  It  closes  its  doors  to  the  public  for  the  majonty  of  its 
decision-making  and,  as  witnessed  Monday  night,  is  defiantly  unreceptive  to  student 

""ihe  board  has  demonstrated  their  blatant  disregard  for  student  demands  to  divest  from 
South  Africa  since  last  spring  when  they  first  voted  to  use  the  spineless  Canadian  Code  of 
Conduct  to  determine  the  offending  companies.  They  reiterated  their  disdain  in  December 
when  they  refused  to  even  consider  re-opening  the  issue  and  then  demonstrated  that 
position  loudly  on  Monday  when  all  they  would  offer  300  students  was  a  meeting  at  which 
they  would  talk  about  re-opening  the  issue  of  divestment. 

Beyond  this  even,  the  Carleton  administration  still  has  the  last  laugh.  Eleven  empty 
boxes  of  Moore  Corp.  office  supplies  were  discovered  in  the  administration  building  the 
night  of  the  rally.  The  board  divested  its  shares  in  Moore  Corp.  last  July  but  still  sees  no 
contradiction  in  purchasing  supplies  from  the  same  company  which  participates  in  the 
perpetual  and  systematic  oppression  of  16  million  blacks  in  South  Africa. 

Carieton's  Anti- Apartheid  Action  Group  (CAAAG )  deserves  to  be  commended  for  their 
perseverence  in  trying  to  educate  Carleton  students  and  the  board.  We  hope  the  board  isn't 
so  petty  as  to  let  the  unexpected  violent  actions  of  a  few  students  at  Monday's 
demonstration  I  who  were  not  members  of  CAAAG)  close  their  minds  to  what  CAAAG  and 
the  rest  of  Carieton's  students  have  to  tell  it. 


The  time  has  passed  when  the  board  of  governors  can  let  its  concerns  end  at  Carieton's 
bottom  line.  Running  a  university  is  more  than  running  a  business:  it's  also  promoting  the 
ideals  of  the  university  community  as  an  example  for  the  rest  of  Canadian  society.  The 
board  should  show  its  concerns  aren't  all  written  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  do  its  share  in 
permanently  cutting  Carieton  free  of  apartheid. 

Greg  Ip  and  Lynn  Marchildon 
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Cultural  Link 
frustrated  with 
coverage  and  CUSA 

Editor: 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  the  article 
which  appeared  in  The  Charlatan,  January 
22,  1987  issue,  in  which  false  allegations 
and  inaccuracies  permeate  the  article.  We, 
the  executive  members  of  Cultural  Link 
and  the  African  and  Caribbean  Students' 
Assjciations  members  are  quite  concerned 
by  the  inaccuracies  that  were  predominant 
the  article. 

The  title  and  the  opening  sentence  makes 
it  appear  as  if  without  CUSA  funding  noth- 
ing on  campus  can  survive.  The  paper  we 
have  produced  was  done  with  monetary  and 
physical  contributions  of  Cultural  Link  mem- 
bers, the  African  Students'  Association  (which 
were  omitted  from  the  article  entirely),  the 
Caribbean  Students'  Association  and  dona- 
tions received  from  embassies.  It  was  stated 
by  Alan  Macdonald  in  The  Charlatan  that 
the  paper  published  Nov.  28th,  was  not 
'the  best  investment  of  students'  money'  " 
This  statement  was  misleading  as  it  im- 
plied that  all  Carleton  University  Students 
contributed  to  our  first  issue.  As  stated 
above,  our  funding  for  the  first  issue  did  not 
come  from  CUSA.  MacDonald  goes  on  to 
state  in  the  article  that  he  wants  'an  im- 
proved product'  if  he  is  to  provide  further 
funding'   ".  As  to  date,  Jan.  27th,  1987, 
funding  for  Cultural  Link's  paper  has  not 
been  received  from  CUSA.  The  Charlatan's 
article  mentioned  correctly  that  "advertis- 
ing is  planned  for  subsequent  issues"  but 
Cultural  Link  has  proved  that  with  the  hard 
work  it  can  go  out  into  the  general  public, 
sell  its  product  as  being  worth  supporting 
and  get  monetary  assistance  in  order  to 
generate  interest  in  its  paper. 

It  was  stated  in  The  Charlatan's  article 
that,  "MacDonald  said  the  newspaper  might 
be  too  ambitious  for  the  group,  and  they 
might  not  be  able  to  produce  it  regularly.  He 
suggested  a  paper  published  by  the  entire 
International  Students'  Centre  rather  than 
by  a  particular  sub-group  might  have  a 


better  chance":  it  should  be  brought  to  Alan 
Macdonald's  attention,  that  the  International 
Students'  Association  already  publishes  a 
newsletter  and  the  Malaysian  and  Chinese 
Students'  Associations  publish  their  own 
paper.  The  purpose  of  our  paper,  as  stated 
in  our  policy  section  is  "to  profile  the  Afro- 
Caribbean  Communities  in  Ottawa  and 
abroad",  the  un-written  understanding  is 
that,  we  wish  to  share  with  others  our 
cultural  and  our  perspective  of  who  we  are. 
We  have  positive  remarks  from  Canadian 
students  who  complimented  us  on  our  bi- 
lingual paper  that  tells  of  the  African  conti- 
nent and  Caribbean  islands,  we  also  received 
constructive  criticism  when  they  asked  that 
our  articles  be  on  a  more  personal  level. 

CUSA  provided  a  music  sound  system 
and  lighting  costing  approximately  $90.00, 
which  was  obtained  through  the  African 
and  the  Caribbean  Students'  Associations 
using  ICB  forms,  and  sandwiches,  which 
were  provided  through  direct  communica- 
tions between  CUSA  and  Cultural  Link 
members,  for  Cafricanza.  Cafricanza  was  a 
cultural  show,  a  launching  and  fundraiser 
for  Cultural  Link's  paper.  This  show  started 
at  7:50pm.  and  ended  at  10.00pm.  It  was 
not  "a  party  in  Porter  Hall  to  launch  the 
paper",  as  stated  in  The  Charlatan.  It  was  a 
cultural  show  and  main  purpose  of  the 
sound  system  and  lighting  was  for  the 
fashion  show.  People  were  invited  to  remain 
after  the  show  to  dance  if  they  so  wished  but 
the  dance  was  not  the  main  event  of  the 
night.  Alan  Macdonald.  according  to  The 
Charlatan,  "arrived  around  midnight  and 
found  'a  maximum  of  30  people'  present 
and  even  'the  organisers  left'".  As  stated 
before,  Cafricanza  was  a  cultural  show  which 
ended  at  10.00pm.  If  Macdonald  has  ar- 
rived between  8:00  pm  and  10:00  pm  for 
the  show,  which  he  was  invited  to,  he  would 
have  found  between  100-120  people.  These 
people  were  not  only  Carleton  University 
and  Ottawa  University  students  but  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public  (an  older  crowd 
who  would  normally  not  stay  for  a  university 
dance).  To  the  statement  that  "30  people 
maximum"  were  present  we  ask,  how  ap- 
proximately $385.00  was  made  from  them 
when  tickets  were  sold  for  $6  singles?!  As 


for  the  accusation  that  "the  organisers  left", 
Lica  Ebatchi.  Cultural  Link  editor,  Taiwo 
Otiti,  treasurer,  Ginelle  Skerritt.  co-director 
of  advertising.  Liz  Thompson,  Special  Event 
Co-ordinator.  plus  other  members  of  Cul- 
tural Link  and  the  African  and  Caribbean 
Students'  Associations  were  present  and 
hard  at  work  all  night  and  they  stayed  until 
approximately  2:00a.m.  clearing  up  Porter 
Hall. 

The  newspaper  article  in  The  Charlatan 
proves  that  Alan  Macdonald  as  well  as  Alan 
Knight  have  not  researched  fully  before 
passing  judgement  upon  our  paper.  We, 
Cultural  Link,  are  always  open  to  construc- 
tive criticism  but  the  tone  of  this  article  is 
condescending  which  is  totally  unaccep- 
table. We  do  not  feel  that  you,  Alan 
MacDonald  or  Alan  Knight,  are  in  any 
position  to  know  our  potential,  we  are  as 
good  as  we  strive  to  be  and  no  one  can  be  too 
ambitious  when  our  energies  are  being 
used  in  what  we  and  others  feel  are  a 
constructive  manner— to  share  our  cultures 
with  others.  Carleton  University  is  an  insti- 
tute of  higher  learning  and  the  paper  was 
brought  into  being  for  many  reasons,  one 
being  to  have  members  of  both  the  African 
and  Caribbean  Students'  Associations  gain 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  putting 
out  of  the  newspaper.  We  believe  that  we 
are  not  being  too  forward  in  asking  for  a 
written  apology  from  Alan  Macdonald  in 
the  upcoming  issue  of  The  Chariatan,  Janu- 
ary 29th,  1987. 
Sincerely, 

Members  of  Cultural  Link 
African  and  Caribbean  Student's  Associa- 
tiotis 

Cultural  Link  story 
inaccurate 

Editor: 

Please  publish  this  letter.  The  Charlatan 
recently  carried  a  story  which  contained  so 
many  inaccuracies  I  was  amazed.  Your  story 
on  "  The  Cultural  Link"  newspaper  has 
certainly  misinformed  your  readers. 

CUSA's  Alan  Macdonald,  if  he  was  re- 
ported accurately,  has  acted  irresponsibly. 


Your  reporter,  Alan  Knight  has  done  a  great 
disservice  to  the  Caribbean  and  African 
students  at  Carleton  and  has  called  it 
'journalism'. 

I  think  the  "Charlatan",  Knight  and 
Macdonald  should  utilize  the  pages  of  your 
newspaper  to  apologise. 

The  cultural  concert  and  launching  was 
an  expression  of  student  unity,  self-help, 
talent  and  lots  of  hard  work.  Further  issues 
of  the  newspaper  should  have  been  encour- 
aged. 

Jacqueline  Howefl 
Public  Admin 

Little  Girl  Blue 
mural  disturbing 

Editor: 

We  would  like  to  express  our  concern 
over  a  petition  organized  by  Glengarry  resi- 
dents that  calls  for  protecting  the  Litlle  Giri 
Blue  tunnel  mural.  Painted  last  week,  the 
mural  is  a  copy  of  the  beer  poster  that  was 
banned  by  student  council  last  October.  It 
depicts  a  young  woman  carrying  a  tray  of 
beers  in  front  of  washroom  urinals.  She  is 
wearing  a  lowcut  top  and  broad  smile. 

At  first  glance,  this  may  not  seem  offen- 
sive. However  for  several  reasons,  it  is. 
First,  the  words  above  the  "little  girl  blue" 
are  ianappropiate.  She  is  clearly  a  woman 
and  not  a  little  girl.  Women  in  our  society 
are  often  labelled  as  giris.  As  a  result,  they 
are  not  accepted  as  adult  and  full  contribu- 
tors to  society. 

The  woman  herself  is  an  idealized  version 
of  the  perfect  woman  doll— she'll  even  de- 
liver beers  right  to  your  urinal.  This  is  even 
better  than  barefoot  and  pregnant. 

One  of  the  men  responsible  for  the  peti- 
tion told  us  the  mural  was  artistic  because  it 
was  such  "an  excellent  representation!'  How- 
ever, we  believe  there  are  more  valid  sub- 
jects to  duplicate.  For  example,  there  is  an 
excellent  representation  in  the  tunnel  of  the 
famous  painting  of  Mona  Lisa.  Unfortunately, 
even  that  has  been  defaced  by  sexist 
comments. 

It  was  enough  of  a  waste  to  spend  time 
and  thought  in  preparing  this  mural,  but  it  is 
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an  outrage  to  waste  even  more  time  promot- 
ing something  which  is  clearly  derogatory 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  student  popula- 
tion. The  poster/mural  has  already  been 
judged  sexist  and  insulting,  and  it  worries 
us  that  some  people  still  don't  understand 
why. 

Until  men  and  women  in  our  society  can 
learn  to  recognize  sexism,  women  will  con- 
tinue to  be  treated  as  second-class  objects, 
not  even  citizens. 

The  people  who  painted  the  mural  did 
so  out  of  ignorance.  We're  sure  that  if  each 
person  took  the  time  to  analyze  the  posters's 
message,  he  or  she  would  realize  there  are 
more  worthy  subjects  and  causes. 

We're  happy  that  normally  passive  resi- 
dence dwellers  are  taking  a  stand.  How- 
ever, we  wish  the  would  adjust  their  focus. 

Ellen  Adelberg 
Joanne  Bayly 
Journalism  1-Year  Program 

Haydon  tired  of 
Charlatan  abuse 

Editor: 

I  find  it  hard  to  justify  the  misaligned 
and  opinionated  reporting  as  done  by  IVIs. 
Parpart  on  her  article  concerning  my  elec- 
tion to  the  Women's  Issues  Committee.  Cer- 
tainly your  political  tastes  and  seemingly 
insatiable  appetite  for  sensationalism  be- 
came glaringly  obvious  in  this  particular 
instance. 

Yes  I  did  write  that  unforgetable  phrase 
"  .  .FK  the  WC-  -  ."(just  for  the  record, 
that's  all  1  wrote.  .  not  "fuck  the  WC'or 
"f— k.  the  WC"  as  you  misquoted  in  past 
issues)  in  early  fall.  I  agree  that  it  was  not 
the  most  elegant  choice  of  words,  and  no- 
body has  regretted  it  more  than  myself.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  1  honestly  felt 
totally  powerless  as  a  CUSA  councillor  in 
the  autocratic  LGB  poster  decision,  and 
unfortunately  emotions  were  running  high 
at  the  point  in  time  when  the  article  was 
written.  As  far  as  the  issue  goes,  my  feel- 
ings haven't  changed  insofar  as  I  believe 
that  CUSA  council  as  a  whole  should  have 
input  in  censorship  decisions,  not  just  one 
person  who  may  influenced  by  external 
forces  unrepresentative  of  the  student  whole. 

At  no  time  had  I  any  intention  of  being  a 
"...  watchdog .  . "  for  the  Women's  Issues 
Committee.  The  committtee  is  an  action 
committee  to  deal  with  concerns  such  as 
campus  lighting  and  day  care  for  which  I  am 


fully  supportive.  Perhaps  if  Ms.  Parpart 
played  back  the  tape  from  the  interview  she 
might  remember  my  mentioning  of  relevant 
issues  concerning  the  committee,  such  as 
my  very  real  concern  for  violence  against 
women.  I  agree  it's  not  flashy  as  portraying 
Bruce  Haydon  as  a  sexist  WASP,  but  some 
balanced  writing  would  be  a  refreshing 
change. 

In  reference  to  past  articles  alleging  my 
".  ,  attacks  on  the  Women's  Centre.  .", 
the  basic  idea  I  keep  trying  to  bring  across  is 
that  the  Women's  Centre  is  too  political  for 
many  student's  tastes.  It  has  a  budget  of 
roughly  $30,000.00,  which  is  the  largest 
amount  paid  out  to  any  service  or  all  the 
clubs,  or  society's  combined.  It  currently 
has  a  membership  of  about  35  collective 
members.  While  doing  some  research  with 
Carleton  students  representing  a  large  cross- 
section  of  faculties  and  years,  I  was  confron- 
ted with  the  fact  that  a  vast  majority  of 
women  feel  the  centre  is  unapproachable 
and  radical  in  nature.  Some  even  feel  hostile 


towards  the  centre  for  it's  prominent  role  in 
recent  political  events  on  campus,  a  hostil- 
ity that  is  for  the  most  part  unfounded.  You 
see,  for  it's  brief  bouts  with  politics,  the  WC 
gets  thrust  into  unsavory  roles,  the  LGB 
Painting  affair  being  the  most  prominent  in 
my  mind.  There  was  talk  in  residense  of 
forming  a  "Women  against  the  Women  Cen- 
tre" coalition,  as  the  WC  was  unwittingly 
given  the  role  as  a  hostile  force.  I  mean,  how 
long  can  you  expect  that  type  of  student 
funding  with  an  image  like  that? 

So,  let's  give  the  Women's  Issues  Com- 
mittee the  political  role  on  campus,  and 
keep  the  Women's  Center  as  a  SERVICE.  In 
other  words,  the  Women's  Center  should 
concentrate  on  providing  services  to  ALL 
women  on  campus,  not  just  the  politically 
oriented.  Let's  see  more  emphasis  on  bene- 
ficial aspects  such  as  Rape  Awareness  Week, 
self-defense  courses  and  information  ses- 
sions. I  would  like  to  see  the  WC  reach  out  to 
both  residence  and  OC  students  alike  to 
increase  participation  so  that  we  don't  see 


so  much  animosity  generated  towards  it  as  ;- 
is  demonstrated  at  present.  In  short,  the  . 
Women's  Center  is  going  to  have  to  change 
to  provide  an  atmosphere  of  accessibility,, 
for  all  women  on  campus. 

As  you  have  mentioned.  Robe  Haller  ' 
has  withdrawn  his  earlier  emotional  re- 
marks about  my  election  to  the  committee; 
as  I  believe  he  recognizes  that  my  intentions! 
are  constructive.  Beth  Brown  insists  that 
she  never  insinuated  that  1  was  planning  to 
obstuct  the  committee,  and  I  fully  agree' 
with  her  that  it  will  be  an  excellent  learning 
experience  for  myself.  On  the  whole  I  think 
that  the  majority  of  council  was  quite  seri- 
ous about  electing  me  to  this  committee.  I 

In  closing,  1  am  tired  of  being  described: 
as  a  right-wing  zealot  in  the  Charlatan 
through  selective  quotations  and  slanted; 
viewpoints.  I  would  ask  that  future  articles 
concerning  any  of  my  work  with  CUSA  will; 
bear  a  more  balanced  outlook.  ' 

Bmce  Haydon 
Engineering  III 

Dv^yer  not  amusing ' 

Editor: 

In  the  January  15,  1987  issue  of  the; 
Charlatan  a  letter  concerning  the  "por-| 
trayai  of  men  as  sex  objects"appeared.  It  is , 
obvious  that  the  letter's  author.  D.H.Dwyer. 
thinks  that  he  is  excessively  amusing- 
No  dice,  D.H..  For  years  women  have 
been  subjected  to  the  idicies  of  the  existing 
patriarchy  in  the  powerful  world  of  advertis- 
ing. In  an  overwhelming  amount  of  adver- 
tisements women  are  usually  attired  in  the 
scantiest  clothing,  and  then  photographed 
in  compromising  positions.  "Exude  sexual- 
ity, because  hell,  that's  ail  you're  good  for" 
is  the  predominant  attitude  of  the  Neander- 
thalic  males  who  create  these  types  of  ads. 
Is  this  any  way  to  regard  a  fellow  human 
being?  I  would  expect  this  attitude  in  some- 
one like  Hulk  Hogan,  not  a  forth  year  Biol- 
ogy major. 

In  essence,  I  am  not  saying  that  I  con- 
done the  portrayal  of  males  as  sex  objects 
either,  bur  Mr.  Dwyer's  tasteless  attempt  at 
humour  is  a  blatant  insult  to  all  females  and 
it  ridicules  the  justifiable  anger  which  women 
feel  concerning  the  portrayal  of  females  as 
sex  objects.  Why  not  use  your "  capacity  to 
think"  Mr.  Dwyer?  Perhaps  then  you  will  be 
considered  as  a  phallicist. 

E.A.  Thorpe 
Arts  II 
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Editor: 

Stop  Rape! 

For  many  of  us,  our  image  of  rape  is  a 
violent  act  perpetrated  by  a  raving  maniac 
that  happens  in  a  dark  alley.  We  feel  safe  on 
campus  and  for  those  of  us  who  live  on 
campus,  residence  is  safe,  it  is  home.  Yet, 
while  we  would  rather  not  deal  with  the 
reality  of  assault,  the  statistics  must  force 
us  to  confront  its  presence. 

25%  of  all  young  girls  and  10%  of  boys 
will  be  sexually  assaulted  by  age  18.  In 
Canada,  a  woman  is  raped  every  29  min- 
utes. 12%  are  threatened  with  a  weapon.  9% 
are  badly  beaten  and  70%  experience  verbal 
threats.  A  woman  is  sexually  assaulted 
every  9  minutes,  and  92%  of  women  are 
sexually  harassed.  In  1  of  every  12  rapes, 
the  woman  becomes  pregnant.  Of  these 
statistics,  only  1  in  10  rapes  is  reported. 
72%  of  women  don't  say  anything  and  62% 
of  survivors  are  physically  injured.  Since 
1979.  reported  rapes  have  increased  by 
125%.  In  Ottawa,  in  1985.  our  Rape  Crisis 
Centre  received  1.300  calls.  They  estimate 
at  least  3,000  calls  for  1986.  From  October 
to  December  of  1986,  the  Sexual  Assault 
Support  Centre  in  Ottawa  received  44  new 
calls.  Nine  were  physical  assaults.  20  were 
incest,  10  were  acquaintance  sexual  as- 
saults. 3  were  stranger  assaults.  1  was  a 


husband  rape  and  1  was  an  assaulter  seek- 
ing counselling.  36  follow  up  calls  were  also 
received  above  the  44  calls.  Of  all  the  calls, 
46  were  counselling  and  follow-up,  10  were 
directed  to  the  incest  support  group  and  7 
children  directed  to  the  support  group  for 
sexual  assault.  Particulariy  relevant  to  us  in 
the  campus  community  is  that  50%  of  the 
time,  the  assailant  is  someone  the  woman 
knows. 

Faced  with  the  reality  and  threat  of 
rape,  what  can  you  do?  It  is  important  to 
trust  your  instincts.  If  you  are  feeling  un- 
comfortable, state  how  you  feel.  Be  clear 
and  assertive.  For  instance,  you  could  state: 
I  DON'T  LIKE  WHAT  YOU  ARE  DOING 
AND  I  WANT  YOU  TO  STOP.  If  someone 
tells  you  "no",  or  they  ask  you  to  stop, 
realize  that  they  mean  it.  The  myth  that 
men  must  coax,  beg  or  persuade  women  for 
sex  and  that  women  "need  to  be  convinced" 
must  end.  For  too  long,  women  have  been 
made  responsible  for  how  far  sexual  ad- 
vances may  go  or  when  they  should  stop.  In 
placing  full  responsibility  on  the  woman,  a 
man  can  believe  he  is  not  responsible  for  his 
"uncontrollable  sexual  urges".  It  is  valuable 
to  note  that  no  man  has  ever  died  from  an 
'  unused  erection. 

On  campus,  there  are  other  measures  a 
person  can  take  to  reduce  their  risk  of 


assault.  If  possible,  try  to  walk  with  a  hiend 
you  know  well.  If  you  are  walking  alone, 
don't  broadcast  this  fact.  You  don't  know 
who  might  hear  you  and  follow  you.  Men 
can  help  to  reduce  the  uncertainty  of  a 
woman  walking  in  front  of  them  by  crossing 
to  the  other  side  of  the  street  (thereby 
making  themselves  visible  to  the  woman) 
and  by  realizing  that  women  have  a  very 
real  fear  and  by  being  sensitive  to  it.  An- 
other idea  is  to  plan  your  route,  taking  into 
consideration  unlit  or  deserted  areas.  Vary 
your  route. 

As  for  hitchhiking,  the  best  advice  is 
DON'T.  If  you  must,  think  before  taking  a 
ride.  Remember,  you  don't  have  to  accept  a 
ride  with  anyone  who  stops.  Note  license 
plates,  check  for  door  handles,  check  for 
other  occupants  in  the  car  (back  seats),  and 
signs  of  drugs  or  alcohol. 

For  many  of  us.  university  is  our  first 
time  away  from  home  and  a  chance  to 
explore  our  independence  and  sexuality. 
Unfortunately,  many  do  not  realize  that  date 
rape  is  common.  Some  suggestions  to  con- 
siderfollowing.  Be  careful  about  people  you 
don't  know  very  well.  Give  friendship  a 
chance  before  you  put  trust  in  that  person. 
When  you  are  out  on  a  date,  always  make 
sure  you  have  pocket  money  to  get  home. 
Again,  trust  your  instincts.  If  you  are  uneasy 


in  a  situation,  it  is  your  right  to  say  "no".  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  other  individual  to 
respect  your  decision.  Rape  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  a  weapon,  frequently  it  in- 
volves verbal  and  emotional  intimidation, 
threat  or  violence,  or  constant  pressure' 
from  an  individual  who  will  not  take  no  for 
an  answer.  If  you  have  said  no  or  stop  yet  are 
ignored,  this  is  rape. 

If  you  drive  to  school,  park  in  a  well  lit 
area.  If  this  is  not  possible  have  someone 
you  know  well  walk  you  to  your  car  or  try 
security  if  you  feel  unsafe.  Always  lock 
your  car,  and  check  the  back  seat  as  well  as 
under  and  around  the  car  before  you  enter. 
Drive  with  the  doors  locked.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  no  matter  what  preven- 
tions you  take,  if  an  assault  occurs.  IT  IS 
NOT  YOUR  FAULT! 

It  is  important  to  always  be  aware  of  the 
possibility  of  assault.  This  does  not  mean 
living  in  constant  fear,  it  does  mean  being 
prepared.  Know  what  you  would  do  if  at- 
tacked. Taking  a  self-defense  course  will 
teach  you  to  use  your  natural  weapons  and 
can  also  be  an  empowering  experience. 
Only  when  we  confront  rape  can  we  stop 
rape. 

Cathy  Jones 
Jane  Pepper 
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Boogie-ers  need  to 
buckle  down 

Editor: 

Re:  Heather  McClure's  plea  for  more 
■funky  dance  hits'  at  Ohvers, 

First  we  would  like  lo  thank  Sizzlin 
Steve  for  'buckling  to  the  pressure'  and 
playing  a  few  alternative  dance  songs  at 
Olivers.  Gee  Heather,  even  us  people  who 
appreciate  alternative  music  have  the  right 
to  go  to  Olivers.  Is  our  taste  in  music  so 
strange  and  vile  that  we  must  be  segregated 
to  one  night  of  the  week?  (currently 


Thursdays). 

We're  not  asking  you  to  give  up  those 
wonderful  music  sets  by  Madonna  and 
Bananarama,  but  is  it  too  much  to  ask  for 
one  or  two  different  dance  songs?  We  re 
sure  your  tired  feet  could  use  the  rest  and 
'  recharge  for  the  next  Kool  and  the  Gang 
set. 

We  like  to  think  diat  people  at  a  university 
level  are  more  open-minded  to  the  wide 
range  of  musical  tastes  that  exist  at  Carleton. 

Ynu  speak  of  the  DJ  Steve  'recognizing 
the  aspects  of  a  song  that  make  a  great 
dance  tune'.  Tell  us  Heather,  what  are  these 
aspects  and  who  makes  the  criteria? 


fttstiTs:  "sont  ToAp;" 


A  ToaO  /aJ  UO\/t 


JEALOUS  ToA-ts 


Aw  AMGRV  ToaD 


A  ^lA\^J  ioaD 


Surely  if  we  can  accept  and  enjoy  the 
vast  majority  of  music  played  at  Olivers, 
you  can  try  to  accept  the  few  songs  we 
really  enjoy. 

Samanthn  David 
History  II 
Taiua  Moore 
Art  History  II 


Time  for  new  brains 

Editor: 

There  has  been  some  discussion,  via 
The  Charlatan,  regarding  the  accuracy  (  or 
lack  of  it)  of  certain  clocks  around  campiis. 
Perhaps  the  following  true  account  will 
shed  some  light  on  the  situation. 

Wednesday,  January  7,  was  a  day  like 
most  others  in  Loeb  Lounge.  A  few  students 
were  snoozing,  having  decided  that  a  ride 
with  a  parent  on  the  way  to  work  at  7:30 
was  better  than  OC  Transpo  at  any  time. 
Others  were  rearranging  furniture,  and  a 
hungry  few  were  on  their  was  to  the  cafete- 
ria, discussing  the  availability  of  custard 
donuts. 

Then  quietly,  attracting  no  attention,  a 
solitary  figuie  pulled  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
stairs  in  his  go-cart.  Picking  up  his  ladder  in 
one  hand,  a  clock  in  the  other,  he  made  his 
way  into  the  lounge,  charged  with  the  noble 
duty  of  replacing  the  clock  on  which  so 
many  depend.  The  man  set  up  his  ladder, 
ihooked  up  the  clock,  and  set  it  half-an-hour 
behind  the  correct  time.  He  placed  a  protec- 
tive plastic  cover  over  the  clock,  so  as  not  to 
allow  a  wise-ass  practical  joker  to  set  it  to 
the  real  time.  He  then  packed  up  his  ladder 
and  departed.  Maybe  it  was  Sanka  Time. 


Twenty  minutes  later,  the  same  man 
returned  with  two  friends.  He  looked  at  the 
clock,  then  his  watch,  then  the  clock  again. 
He  then  turned  to  his  friends  and  said, 
"Damm  things  busted  already!",  to  which 
one  of  his  friends  replied,  "It'll  take  a  week 
to  fix  it."  The  men  then  returned  to  the 
go-cart  and  sped  away  on  a  new  mission 
aimed  at  serving  the  Carleton  population 
better. 

You  figure  it  out. 

Michael  Bernards 


Hrynyshyn 
not  realistic 


Editor: 

James  Hiynyshyn,  in  his  editorial  against 
allowing  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces  to 
buy  ad  space  in  The  Charlatan,  points  out 
that  "unilateral  disaitnament  is  no  longer  as 
popular  a  term  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  and 
then  goes  on  to  quote  the  British  pacifist 
Arthur  Ponsonby.  The  year  then  would  be 
1937.  If  Arthur  Ponsonby  had  his  way  in 
Britian  could  have  added  disarmament  to 
its  policy  of  appeasement  and  the  British 
could  have  faced  Hitler  in  1939  and  1940 
with  slogans  and  non-violent  deitionstra- 
tions.  Would  the  panzer  divisions  slowed 
down?  The  SS  did  not  seem  to  be  moved  by 
the  non-violence  of  the  European  Jews. 

What  influence  can  university  students 
have  on  international  violence?  To  quote 
Winston  Churchill,  who  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Ponsonby; 

"Mussolini,  like  Hitler,  regarded  Britannia 
as  a  frightened  flabby  old  woman,  who  at 
the  worst  would  only  bluster,  and  was  any- 


INTERNATIONAL 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

University  of  Oslo 
Oslo,  Norway 

une  27  to  August  7,  1987 

Undergraduate  Courses: 
Norwegian  Language 
Literature 
Art 

Folklore  and  Ibsen 
History 
Political  Science 
Culture  and  Society 
International  Relations 

Economics  anti 
Public  Administration 

Graduate  Courses: 

Education  and 
Special  Education 
Peace  Research 
International 
Development  Studies 

Medical  Care  and 
Public  Health  Services 

Energy  Planning 
and  the  Environment 

Fees; 

ca.  $2100  (Canadian  dollars] 
not  including  transatlantic 
transportation 

For  information  write  to; 
Oslo  Summer  School 
North  American  Admissions 

do  St.  Olaf  College 
Northfield,  MN  55057  USA 


Engineering 
Opportunities 


If  you  are  a  graduate  engineer,  or  are 
approaching  graduation,  we'd  like  to  talk 
to  you  about  the  challenge  of  a  career  in 
the  Canadian  Armed  Forces.  Whether 
you're  in  the  army,  navy  or  air  force,  you 
will  be  expected  to  lead  a  team  of  top 
flight  technicians  testing  new  devices  and 
keeping  various  installations  at  combat 
readiness.  You  may  also  be  involved  in 
new  equipment  design  and  development. 
We  ofler  an  attractive  starting  salary, 
fringe  benefits  and  secure  future. 


THE  CANADIAN 
ARMED  FORCES 


It's  your  choice,  youi  future. 

For  more  inlormalion  on  plans,  entry 
requirements  and  opportunities,  visit  the 
recruiting  centre  nearest  you  or  call  col- 
lect—we're in  the  yellow  pages  under 
Recruiting. 


Canada 


UNIQUE...  ANY  WAY  YOU  SERVE  II 
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Students  spoiled  brats  witlh  lots  to  learn 


by  Lou  Matura 

Students  are  arrogant,  spoiled  brats  that 
whine  and  complain  when  things  are  not 
handed  to  them  on  a  platter. 

Lou  Matura, 
January  15,  1987, 
The  Charlatan 

Jr  udging  by  the  initial  comments  I've 
heard,  I've  pissed  a  lot  of  people  off.  Too 
I  bad.  Someone  had  to  do  it.  Some  of  the 
ore  encouraging  comments  included,  "it 
took  balls  to  say  what  you  did"  or  "some- 
one's finally  spoken  against  the  attitude 
here  at  Carleton!' 

Since  the  first  time  in  university,  I've 
decided  to  speak  my  mind.  I've  never  agreed 
with  the  narrow-minded,  naive,  apathetic 
view  of  the  student  population.  I  know  a 
little  about  multitude  of  subjects  and  in  this 
multitude  1  am  very  well  versed  on  several 
topics. 

I've  been  to  a  large  number  of  different 
universities  over  the  past  seven  years.  Guelph, 
Waterloo,  U  of  T,  Mac,  Laurier,  and  U  of  0 
rank  among  my  favorites.  University  of 
Vermont  and  University  of  New  Hampshire 
ranked  slightly  lower  because  of  their  per- 


ception of  foreigners.  They  still  knew  how 
to  party  and  eventually  lost  their  'holier 
than  thou'  attitude  after  a  few  Canadian 
pints.  Western,  Queen's  and  Carleton  rank 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pile. 

So  what's  my  beef  with  the  students  of 
Carleton,  in  general?  The  answer  to  this  is 
multi-faceted.  To  put  it  down  in  the  pages  of 
The  Charlatan  I  would  have  to  use  an  entire 
edition  and  invest  a  large  proportion  of  my 
study  time  to  do  so.  I've  compromised;  I'll 
spread  it  over  several  issues,  that  way  I  save 
valuable  study  time  and  you  can  digest  the 
vast  amount  of  knowledge  that  will  be 
flying  off  these  pages. 

The  best  analogy  of  the  students  came 
from  a  friend  of  mine  after  I  was  on  the 
campus  for  a  few  weeks.  "The  majority  of 
the  students  here  are  people  that  were 
rejected  from  Queen's  or  Western."  It's  a 
good  analogy  but  the  attitude  of  the  "brat 
pack"  is  a  lot  worse. 

It  was  easy  to  ignore  this  type  of  attitude 
until  the  stupid,  assinine  comments  started 
coming  into  The  Charlatan  after  Mr. 
McCarthy  wrote  his  letter.  Was  it  too  much, 
on  his  part,  to  ask  for  a  little  respect?  I 
hardly  think  so.  If  the  students  at  Carleton 
want  respect  and  understanding  from  the 


homeowners  in  the  Glebe,  then  you  should 
at  least  give  them  the  same  consideration. 
It's  a  two  way  street.  You  may  be  surprised 
by  the  results  that  can  be  attained  by  mak- 
ing the  gesture  next  year. 

I  can  thank  my  only  first  year  class  for 
the  inspiration  to  discuss  reality  with  you. 
Let's  put  a  little  reality  into  this  environ- 
ment. First  off,  students  are  paying  roughly 
$140  to  take  this  half  credit  course  which  in 
the  end  boils  down  to  approximately  $5.25 
per  lecture  session,  close  to  the  admission 
price  to  the  movies.  In  the  theatre  1  hate 
interruptions  as  much  I  do  in  this  class. 
There  are  undoubtedly  others  in  the  class 
that  hate  the  interruptions  of  people  con- 
versing while  the  lecture  is  in  progress.  I'm 
asking  you  now  to  shut  the  hell  up  and  stop 
wasting  my  time  and  money  as  well  as  other 
members  of  the  class.  If  you  want  to  con- 
verse then  do  it  elsewhere. 

Over  the  next  several  issues  of  The 
Charlatan  I  plan  to  write  about  my  knowl- 
edge of  reality  based  on  personal  experi- 
ences in  the  real  world.  In  later  issues  I  hope 
to  include  experiences  of  students  that 
returned/are  returning  to  school  after  being 
out  in  the  real  world  as  well  as  anecdotes 
from  the  profs  and  ItA's.  This  will  be  kept 


confidential.  I'd  be  interested  in  knowi 
your  experiences,  how  you  dealt  with  tl 
issue  and  how  it  affects  you  today.  What  I 
going  to  try  and  do,  is  enlighten  t 
inexperienced,  from  the  experiences  of  r 
self  and  others,  providing  you  with  an  all 
native  form  of  education,  free. 

I  do  not  intend  to  deal  with  a  sped 
issue  for  more  than  one  issue  though  t 
theme  may  be  spread  over  several  issu 
Topics  are  wide  and  varied  dealing  w 
relationships,  fatigue  (sports  or  academ 
loss  of  money  through  business  or  invf 
ment  decisions,  the  Women's  Centre  a 
divestment.  I  am  interested  in  experienc 
not  critical  analysis  or  evaluation  of  any  0 
person  or  group.  Choose  one  or  create  yc 
own  topic. 

After  this  issue  I  intend  to  call  tl 
column  "Lou  and  I"  because  I  intend  to  u 
some  of  your  stories.  Carieton,  welcome 
the  semester  of  enlightnment. 

"Lou  and  I"  is  a  new  Charlatan  colur, 
which  will  appear  periodically  in  the  edi 
rial  section.  Your  comments  or  suggestio 
regarding  "Lou"  are  encouraged. 


LETTERS 


how  incapable  of  making  war.  Lord  Lloyd, 
who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  him,  noted 
how  he  had  been  struck  by  the  Joad  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Oxford  undergraduates  in  1933 
refusing  "to  fight  for  King  and  Countr>'". 

University  students  can  influence  inter- 
national perceptions  of  their  country. 
Hrynyshyn  regards  the  Department  of  Na- 
tional Defence  as  a  "moral  anachronism".  I 
wish  it  were.  Unfortunately  not  all  the 
peoples  of  this  planet  think  like  suburban, 
middle-class  Canadians.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  we  still  need  a  military  ■  to  insure  that 
Canadian  laws  prevail  upon  Canadian  soil. 

Let  us  look  at  Canada's  defence  options. 
The  choices  are: 

1)  maintain  adequate  (small)  forces  in  an 
alliance  system; 

2)  become  nuetral  and  maintain  adequate 
(large)  forces  by  compulsary  military  serv- 
ice as  Sweden  and  Switzerland  do; 

3)  unilaterally  disarm  and  become  like  Iceland. 
The  third  option  is  attractive  and  outwardly 
cheap.  However,  Canada  would  not  exist 
long  without  a  military  presence  on  her  soil. 


Icelan^rasTicaipie^>^nnsM 
ican  troops  during  the  Second  World  War 
(doubtlessly  preferable  to  German  troops). 
At  present  Iceland  still  has  no  armed  forces, 
but  it  does  have  a  large  America  militaiy 
base.  This  cannot  be  avoided  because  Iceland 
is  in  the  center  of  strategic  waterway,  the 
Greenland-Iceland-Norway  Gap,  which  is 
of  prime  importance  to  both  NATO  and 
Soviet  navies. 

If  you  look  at  a  polar  projection  map  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  you  will  see  that 
Canada  occupies  a  similiar  vital  position,  if 
on  a  grander  scale.  Essentially  the  problem 
is  a  simple  one:  If  we  do  not  defend  our  own 
sovereignty,  then  the  United  States  will 
have  to  do  it  for  us,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
If  Canadians  are  alarmed  at  the  thought  of 
free  trade  with  the  U.S.,  then  becoming  a 
protectorate  of  the  U.S.  would  be  a  much 
more  debasing  role  for  Canadians,  and  a 
very  colonial  step  indeed  for  our  concept  of 
national  identity. 

Howard  Hisdal 
Graduate  Student,  History 


The  Underground  by  Kelly  Kleider 


"Let's  get  one  thing  straight.  I  don't  exploit  elves 
...  in  fact,  I'm  the  only  person  who  hires  them." 


COLUMht 


In  defence  of  Luddites  and  longer  lives 


Every  now  and  then  I  run  into  someone 
who  knows  enough  history  to  accuse  me  of 
being  a  Luddite.  The  Luddites  were  people 
who  ran  around  in  the  I9th  century  smash- 
ing machines.  The  accusation  that  en- 
vironmentalists are  Luddites  stems  from 
the  belief  that  Luddites  were  half-witted 
simpletons  who  were  afraid  of  progress. 
Naturally  the  moral  of  the  story  is  that  "you 
can't  stop  progress."  and  you're  a  fool  if  you 
try. 

The  causes  of  the  Luddite  movement 
were  too  complex  to  cover  here,  but  they 
were  not  feeble-minded  techno-phobes. 
Two  of  the  issues  that  concerned  them 
were  job  losses  and  working  conditions. 
During  the  Industrial  Revolution,  machines 
replaced  humans  in  many  occupations, 
resulting  in  unemployment  and  bitter  hard- 
ship. It  was  a  process  thtft  would  continue 
because  ultimately  more  people  benefitted 


by  industrialization.  Some  suffering  occur- 
red because  it  served  the  greater  good, 
although  a  more  humane  social  environ- 
ment could  have  alleviated  much  of  this.  So 
what  have  the  Luddites  got  to  do  with  the 
environment? 

Every  time  the  environmentalists  are  in 
conflict  with  government  or  industry  some- 
one brings  up  the  subject  of  lost  jobs. 
Stopping  this  would  cost  jobs,  devolping 
that  would  create  jobs.  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
common  good  to  ignore  the  environment 
because  "jobs  are  the  bottom  line".  Let's  try 
and  put  that  statement  into  perspective, 
banning  Thalidomide  cost  jobs.  The  true 
bottom  line  is  human  welfare;  sometimes 
jobs  are  linked  to  that,  but  they  are  not 
synonomous.  Don't  believe  me?  Ask  the 
Indians  from  English  River,  ask  the  Japanese 
from  Minimata,  offer  them  a  cure  for  their 
crippling  heavy  metal  poisoning  or  a  job, 


see  which  one  they  choose.  Ask  the  former 
residents  of  Times  Beach  Md.  (those  that 
are  still  alive)  if  they  would  prefer  health  or 
employment,  ask  the  parents  of  the  dead 
and  deformed  children  if  it  isn't  much  better 
this  way;  after  all,  jobs  are  the  bottom  line, 
aren't  they? 

The  "jobs  will  be  lost"  argument  is  only 
partly  true,  if  at  all.  Does  pollution-control 
equipment  fall  from  the  sky  or  does  so- 
meone have  to  make  it?  When  we  recycle 
paper,  aren't  people  needed  to  run  the 
plants,  drive  the  trucks,  sell  the  product  or 
is  this  all  done  by  elves?  Most  of  the  'pollu- 
tion solutions'  that  environmentalists  ad- 
vocate are  more  labor-intensive  than  the 
high  technology-high  pollution  methods 
practised  now.  And  all  this  would  create, 
not  cost  jobs. 

The  problem  is  that  implementing  these 


changes  would  change  the  structure  of  t 
economy  somewhat.  The  people  currem 
in  power  might  not  profit  as  much  and  I 
them,  that's  the  bottom  line.  We  are 
longer  in  the  19th  century-job  losses  do  r 
have  to  be  devastating  and  indeed  they  ■ 
not  have  to  occur  at  all.  The  'job  loss'  arg 
ment  is  meant  to  make  you  think  that  t 
important  issue  is  people,  when  in  fact  it 
usually  the  profits. 

The  Luddite  analogy  is  still  a  useful  or 
in  some  respects,  as  it  opposes  the  san 
issues  we  see  in  environmental  discus- 
sions today;  but  the  issues  are  welfare  of  tf 
few  vs  welfare  of  the  many,  not  static  \ 
dynamic  technology.  And  the  finger  poit 
ers  should  think  again  about  who  are  th 
feeble  minded  wreckers  fighting  the  cot 
mon  good  because  they  are  afraid  of  change 
Mike  Kaulba. 
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When  the  numbers  d 


You're  in  a  hotel  in  Toronto,  attending  the  annual  Canadian 
Political  Science  conference  as  an  observer  At  midnight, 
after  all  the  panel  discussions  have  finished,  your  most 
admired  professor,  Dr.  Skoobra,  has  just  finished  telling  you 
about  his  latest  exciting  work  on  technological  imperialism,  and  is 
about  to  offer  you  a  position  as  one  of  his  graduate  assistants. 
Stimulated  out  of  your  mind  by  his  theorizing  and  eager  to  further 
your  academic  career,  you  accept  the  offer  when  it  comes,  then 
get  up  from  the  lounge  sofa  to  go  back  to  your  room  for  the  night. 
But  as  you  stand  there  groping  for  a  proper  mix  of  gratitude 
and  cool  professionalism,  you  notice  suddenly  that  the  short 
professor  has  been  staring  at  you,  is  now  rising  on  his  Oxford's 
and  seems  to  be  moving  towards  your  face.  Immediately,  you  clue 
in  to  what's  happening,  and  with  a  thousand  feelings  of  revul- 
sion and  ambition  competing  for  space  in  your  brain,  you  accept 
the  dry  pressure  of  a  surpris'akiss.  Moving  away  a  little,  you 
make  your  eyes  as  unreadable  as  possible,  then  say  goodnight 
and  leave. 

The  rest  of  the  conference  is  a  little  uncomfortable,  with  you 
trying  to  avoid  letting  Skoobra  get  cozy  with  you,  while  at  the 
same  time  trying  to  keep  your  new  job,  which  you  recognize  as 
the  most  important  opportunity  of  your  graduate  career.  For  the 
remaining  days  you  wrestle  with  feelings  of  shame,  and  to  your 
own  surprise,  considerable  guilt.  Could  you  have  somehow 
encouraged  Skoobra  to  think  he  stood  a  chance  of  coaxing  you 
into  bed?  Was  that  even  his  intention,  or  were  you  being 
hyper-sensitive,  and  was  he  just  showing  his  excitement  at  the 
prospect  of  working  with  you?  If  that  wasn't  the  extent  of  it, 
was  it  your  own  fault  for  agreeing  to  meet  him  alone,  after  the 
day's  conference  work?  If  you  offend  him  by  not  reciprocating, 
what's  to  stop  it  from  affecting  his  judgement  of  your  work  in 
class?  Never  mind  the  promised  position -as  long  as  you're  still 
in  one  of  his  courses,  it  could  become  a  matter  of  academic 
survival.  One  moment  angry  and  the  other  uncertain,  you  start 
letting  Skoobra  off  the  hook  in  your  mind.  Really,  the  little  man 
was  more  ridiculous  than  aggressive  as  he  strained  up  to  you 
with  lips  outstretched .  .  .  wasn't  he?  In  less  generous  moods,  you 
wonder  whether  what  happened  might  be  considered  sexual 
harassment.  But  because  you  can't  satisfy  yourself  with  a  defini- 
tion of  what  that  is,  you  eventually  drop  it. 
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Sexual  harassment  doesn't  have  to  be 
as  obvious  as  this,  where  job  of- 
fers dovetail  with  unwanted  advances. 
Carleton  uses  a  three-part  definition  for 
its  own  purposes,  where  harassment  can 
include  anything  from  sexist  insult— such 
as  an  uninvited  sexually  suggestive,  ob- 
scene or  offensive  remark  or  gesture— to 
the  abuse  of  professional  authority  where 
sexual  favors  become  a  condition  for 
advancement,  or  academic  or  professional 
survival,  to  assault  or  threat  of  physical 
assault  of  a  sexual  nature. 

If  the  results  of  a  recent  study  con- 
ducted at  Simon  Fraser  University  can 
be  extrapolated  to  other  Canadian  cam- 
puses, about  half  the  women  reading 
this  should  have  bristled  a  little  at  the 
scenario  described  above.  The  B.C.  Pub- 
lic Interest  Research  Group  study,  which 
presents  us  with  the  hardest  data  cur- 
rently available  on  sexual  harassment  at  a 
university,  found  that  51  per  cent  of 
undergraduate  women  and  61  per  cent  of 
graduate  women  at  SFU  have  been 
subjected  to  at  least  one  incident  of  sexual 
harassment  or  sexual  assault  as  defined 
by  the  authors  of  the  survey.  Most  of  the 
incidents  consisted  of  sexual  harassment 
in  the  form  of  discriminatory  remarks  and 
inappropriate  staring  and  leering  at  their 
bodies.  The  major  offenders  were  profes- 
sors when  graduate  students  were  in- 
volved and  other  students  for  undergrads. 


Because  'data  speaks'  with  administra- 
tors, this  new  evidence  holds  promise 
for  women's  issues  experts  at  SFU  who 
may  want  to  push  for  changes  to  the 
way  the  hilltop  campus  copes  with  sexual 
harassment  cases.  From  reports  in  Si- 
mon Fraser's  student  newspaper.  The  Peak, 
the  ball  appears  to  be  rolling,  as  B.C. 
PIRG  prepares  for  a  public  meeting  to 
spread  its  findings  and  the  women's 
community  is  for  the  first  time  bringing 
the  conviction  of  localized  and  accurate 
stats  to  negotiations  for  a  part-time  sexual 
harassment  officer,  a  broader  definition 
of  sexual  harassment  to  include  its  subtler 
forms,  and  improved  procedures  for 
dealing  with  complaints. 

At  other  universities,  such  as  Carleton, 
however,  many  women's  issues  experts 
say  they  have  been  operating  in  a  statisti- 
cal vacuum  that  discourages  their  at-  ' 
tempts  to  educate  the  community  about 
problems  like  sexual  harassment,  and 
damns  them  from  the  start  in  talks  with 
university  administrators  for  improved 
structures  to  deal  with  complaints,  jane 
Pepper,  the  coordinator  of  Carleton's 
Women's  Centre,  says  her  group  has  been 
trying  for  years  to  get  figures  out  of 
security  on  the  number  of  sexual  assault 
cases  at  Carieton,  but  has  been  stone- 
walled every  time. 

"We've  never  been  able  to  get  stats  on 
assault.  .  .  every  time  we  call  security. 
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ful to  launch  a  complaint,  because  the 
procedures  aren't  clear,  and  the  possibili- 
ties for  who  to  report  to  are  endless. 
We've  suggested  that  the  whole  thing 
should  be  centralized  in  one  office.  .  a 
step-by-step  procedure  is  needed  that's 
very  clear  and  that  takes  the  responsi- 
bility off  of  the  complainant  to  find  out 
how  to  proceed,  and  that  guarantees  an 
outcome,"  she  says. 

In  place  now  at  Carleton  is  an  'official 
contact  points"  system,  based  roughly 
on  a  University  of  Rhode  Island  model. 
According  to  this  method,  anyone  wishing 
to  file  an  anonymous  or  a  formal  com- 
plaint must  go  to  one  of  ten  official 
contact  points;  department  chairpersons, 
administrative  directors,  counselling  ser- 
vices, health  services,  ombudsman,  per- 


less  and  counter-productive  mud-slinging, 
or  a  situation  in  which  the  complainant  is 
cowed  into  a  corner  by  the  presence  of 
the  alleged  harasser  and  his  colleague  or 
employer. 

"It  can  be  a  really  bad  way  of  going 
about  it,  for  a  number  of  reasons  it's 
hard  on  the  complainant,  and  the  fact  that 
the  aggressor  is  right  there,  usually 
with  a  department  chairperson  who  sym- 
pathizes with  him  because  they've  worked 
together  for  years,  can  shape  the  evidence 
that  comes  out,"  she  says. 

Klodawsky  agrees  the  amount  of  dis- 
cretion investigators  have  in  dealing 
with  complaints  leaves  too  much  room  for 
ignorance  or  abuse,  and  cites  it  as  one 
indication  that  the  system  was  developed 
"without  any  knowledge  of  what  the 


One  study  showed  that  5 1  per  cent 
of  undergraduate  women  and  6 1  per 

cent  of  graduate  women  at  Simon 
Fraser  University  have  experienced  at 
least  one  incident  of  sexual  assault  or 
sexual  harassment. 


sonnel,  security  services,  union  office, 
housing  and  food  services,  or  other  admin- 
istrative directors. 

After  this  point  the  complainant  is 
faced  with  up  to  21  possible  steps, 
depending  on  whether  he  or  she  wants  to 
pursue  the  charge  inside  the  university, 
take  civil  action  or  go  to  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Coinmission. 

With  in-house  'trials',  the  official  con- 
tact assesses  the  situation,  then  either 
files  an  anonymous  report  or  refers  the 
complainant  to  the  'relevant  manager' 
in  charge  of  the  area  on  campus  where  the 
harassment  took  place.  Often  this  means 
a  department  chairperson.  The  manager 
assesses  the  charge  a  second  time,  then 
goes  on  to  investigate  it  as  he  or  she  sees 
fit,  with  the  complainant's  input.  No 
formal  guidelines  exist  in  either  Carleton's 
personnel  policy  manual  or  in  the  status 
of  women  office  literature  for  the  actual 
conduct  of  investigations  into  sexual 
harassment  cases. 

While  no  one  who  has  been  involved  in 
an  investigation  would  confinn  or  deny 
it,  Pepper  says  frequently,  the  person  ad- 
vising the  complainant  lacks  experience 
in  sexual  harassment  cases,  and  investi- 
gates the  charge  by  bringing  the  person 
who  was  harassed  and  the  alleged  haras- 
ser together  to  give  direct  testimony. 
Technically,  complainants  are  protected 
against  this  type  of  mock  trial,  but 
Pepper  says  there  may  be  subtle  pressure 
from  department  chairpersons  to  resolve 
the  problem  in  this  way.  Of  a  number  of 
possible  outcomes.  Pepper  says,  two 
are  easiest  to  imagine:  a  debacle  of  ruth- 


best  procedures  were,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  a  new  area  and  everyone  was  grop- 
ing in  the  dark!' 

The  flexibility  people  wanted  to  include 
in  the  procedures  can  lead  to  randomness 
in  the  way  charges  are  dealt  with,  she 
says,  and  the  current  structure  gives 
too  much  responsibility  to  area  managers 
who  may  not  be  properly  equipped  to 
deal  with  harassment  cases. 

"It's  very,  very  difficult  to  deal  objec- 
tively with  a  sexual  harassment  com- 
plaint without  some  training.  . .  a  chair- 
person might  feel  capable  of  dealing 
with  it  but  it's  very  likely  they  are  not.  On 
top  of  this,  the  chairperson  and  the 
accused  may  share  a  "cohort  bond'  that 
can  color  the  investigation;' 

Referring  to  the  whole  sexual  harass- 
ment policy,  Klodawsky  says,  although  she 
drafted  the  most  recent  version,  it  is  still  far 
from  perfect.  She  says  she  is  currently 
looking  at  it  with  the  presidential  advisory 
committee  on  the  status  of  women,  and 
welcomes  a  chance  to  study  it  further  with 
the  Women's  Issues  Committee,  established 
by  Carieton's  students'  association  eariier 
this  month. 

"I  find  the  procedures  fairly  unclear  and 
complicated,  and  can  see  how  someone 
reading  them  might  be  discouraged  from 
reporting  (an  incident  of  harassment).  With 
new  models  and  more  knowledge  about 
how  the  system  is  working  or  not  working, 
it's  time  to  re-examine  it."  □ 


by  Lee  Parpart 


Confronting  him  would 
be  too  temfylng.  Maybe 
if  I  just  dropped  It...  | — 
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..And  maybe  the  next  guy  will  think  twice  before 
he  tnes  that  kind  of  garbage  with  someone  else! 
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The  weapon  is  usually  money,  the 
two  contenders— the  government 
and  the  press,  and  the  issue  revolves 
around  the  protection  of  a  fundamental 
democratic  right— freedom  of  expression. 

The  setting  is  on  post-secondary  cam- 
puses, and  the  country  is  not  authoritar- 
ian, but  Canada. 

What  may  be  surprising  to  student 
newspaper  readers  is  that  the  implicit 
threat  of  student  council  intervention  hangs 
over  the  heads  of  most  of  Canada's 
student  journalists. 

Student  journalists  may  find  themselves 
bowing  to  self-censorship  in  articles 
about  the  student  government  for  fear  of 
retaliation,  or  if  they  go  ahead  with  a 
critical  angle,  they  may  find  they've  been 
fired,  their  constitution  revoked,  their 
doors  locked,  or  that  the  funds  they  need 
to  survive  are  not  granted. 

Of  the  .SO  members  of  Canadian 
University  Press  (CUP),  only  about  a 
dozen  student  papers  are  financially  and 
legally  independent  of  their  student 
governments. 

Autonomy  for  student  papers  is  a  pop- 
ular theme  at  CUP  conferences,  but  the 
struggle  has  a  long  way  to  go  before 
autonomy  is  as  natural  an  aspect  of 
student  press  as  that  of  the  mainstream 
press. 

The  western  region  of  CUP  is  pres- 
ently hoping  to  elect  someone  to  work 
on  autonomy  for  member  papers  in  the 
West. 


"The  best  way  to  run  a  paper  is  auton- 
omous from  its  student  council,"  says 
Donna  Mayer,  CUP  president. 

"There's  an  obvious  conflict  of  interest 
(if  the  paper  is  not  autonomous)  when 
the  student  council  is  often  the  target  of 
the  student  press,"  she  says. 

Mayer  was  editor  of  Laurentian  Univer- 
sity's paper  The  Lambda  when  it  be- 
came autonomous  in  1985. 

She  says  autonomy  made  staff  mem- 
bers more  responsible  and  was  a  good 
morale  booster. 

The  Lambda  made  its  first  abortive 
attempt  to  become  autonomous  in  March 
1984.  When  the  student  council  made  a 
motion  to  shut  down  the  paper,  The 
Lambda  withdrew  its  autonomy  proposal. 

"We  learned  from  that  premature  en- 
thusiasm," says  Mayer. 

She  says  that  The  Lambda  was  well- 
prepared  in  its  campaign  and  the  refer- 
endum resulted  in  a  70  per  cent  positive 
vote  for  the  paper  to  go  autonomous. 

The  Lambda  went  autonomous  as  a 
preventive  step  after  hearing  how  other 
CUP  member  papers  had  problems  with 
their  student  councils  in  1983-84,  she 
says. 

Student  council  intervention  in  campus 
papers  every  year  is  just  about  as  pre- 
dictable as  Christmas  being  on  Dec.  25. 
Examples  span  the  country  from  sea  to 
sea. 

Last  November,  the  editor  of  The  Argiis 
at  Lakehead  University  in  Thunder  Bay. 


found  the  office  door  padlocked  and  re- 
ceived a  note  saying  that  the  editorial 
staff  had  been  fired  and  a  new  staff  would 
be  found. 

Although  the  decision  to  close  the  pa- 
per was  not  approved  by  student  coun- 
cil and  made  by  members  of  a  committee 
who  "overstepped  their  mandate,"  ac- 
cording to  president  Wayne  Ivey,  the  mix-up 
resulted  in  the  supension  of  The  Argus's 
publication  and  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  advertising  revenue.  The  Argus 
is  expected  to  resume  publishing  this 
month. 

In  March  1984,  both  Concordia's  The 
Link  and  St.  Thomas  University's  The 
Aqninian  faced  pressure  from  their  stu- 
dent governments.  The  staff  of  The 
Link  was  told  not  to  distribute  an  issue  of 
their  paper,  while  the  St.  Thomas  stu- 
dent government  refused  to  advance  funds 
to  The  Aquinian  to  allow  it  to  continue 
operating. 

Other  papers  that  have  felt  the  heavy 
hand  of  student  government  interven- 
tion include  the  University  of  Alberta's 
The  Gateway,  the  University  of  Victoria's 
The  Martlet,  University  of  Waterloo's  The 
Imprint  and  Algonquin  College's  The 
Impact. 

The  Arthur  at  Trent  University  is  an 
exception  to  the  student  press'  struggle 
for  autonomy.  From  its  first  publishing 
days  in  the  mid  60s,  it  has  been 
autonomous. 

Last  year.  The  Arthur  rewrote  its  con- 
stitution, and  is  now  in  the  process  of 
incorporating,  which  makes  it  more  auton- 
omous than  before  because  it  will  be 
more  financially  responsible,  ^a^ys,  Arthur 
editor,  Linda  Sinclair. 

"I  can't  imagine  not  having  autonomy." 
she  says. 

She  says  it  is  "ridiculous"  for  student 
papers  to  have  to  accomodate  student 
councils. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  concern  for  stu- 
dent papers  going  autonomous  is  learn- 
ing how  to  handle  their  own  financial 

affairs. 

The  case  history  of  two  well-known 
Canadian  student  papers  has  warned 
other  papers  following  them  to  prepare 
well  for  financial  responsibility. 

Both  the  University  of  Toronto's  The 
Varsity  and  McGill  University's  McGill 
Daily  encountered  financial  problems  as 
they  changed  their  tracks  to  autonomy. 

For  The  Varsity,  autonomy  came  as  a 
bit  of  a  surprise. 

It  was  a  result  of  an  uneasy  situation 
between  the  student  council  and  the 
paper,  says  David  Hileman,  current  chair- 
person of  the  board  of  directors  for  The 
Varsity. 

Problems  arose  with  reporters  writing 
stories  about  people  that  were  also  their 
employers.  Hileman  says,  and  acrimony 
developed. 

In  1981.  the  student  council  (SAC) 
"may  or  may  not  have"  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  new  paper  on  campus.  The 
Newspaper,  which  now  directly  competes 
with  The  Varsity,  Hileman  says. 

At  the  same  time,  SAC  decided  The 
Varsity  should  become  autonomous. 

After  several  months  of  difficult  nego- 
tiations, The  Varsity  became  autonomous 
in  1981  and  took  over  its  own  assets  and 
liabilities. 

Hileman  says  the  staff  of  The  Varsity 
still  believe  that  at  the  time  SAC  was 
trying  to  negotiate  by-laws  to  make  The 
Varsity  fail. 

In  its  first  few  years  of  autonomy.  The 
Varsity  had  severe  financial  problems. 
The  staff  was  unprepared  for  financial 
responsibility  and  had  "no  idea"  how  to 
keep  their  books,  says  Hileman. 

In  the  very  first  year,  the  paper  lost 
$22,000.  In  the  second  year.  $14,000 
was  lost,  and  in  the  third  year,  $7,000. 
Finally,  in  the  fourth  year  of  autonomy, 
the  paper  made  $3,000  in  profits,  and  this 
year  $30,000  net  profit  is  expected, 
says  Hileman. 


The  paper  took  a  number  of  steps  to 
reverse  its  financial  direction. 

It  became  responsible  for  its  own  fi- 
nancial accounting,  cut  editorial  sala- 
ries drastically,  and  let  go  of  its  ad  salesman, 
who  was  replaced  with  "bright,  young, 
aggressive"  people. 

The  amount  of  ads  increased,  leaving 
less  space  for  copy,  distribution  of  the 
paper  was  done  by  staff  members  free, 
and  typesetting  was  computerized,  which 
despite  the  initial  investment,  cut  down  on 
wages. 

The  paper  also  reduced  publishing 
from  three  times  a  week  to  only  twice. 

The  profit  now  being  made  will  be 
used  to  build  up  operating  capital, 
Hileman  says,  and  he  expects  that  once 
operating  capital  is  built  up,  there  will 
be  pressure  to  raise  editorial  salaries. 

It  has  taken  the  paper  a  long  time  to 
rebound,  says  Hileman. 

When  he  was  features  editor  in  1983, 
the  paper  was  sometimes  limited  to  12 
pages,  and  during  the  whole  year,  not  one 
feature  was  printed  because  there  wasn't 
enough  space. 

In  the  1970s,  when  The  Varsity  was  in 
a  comfortable  position  with  lots  of  money, 
the  staff  was  as  large  as  150  .  At  its  worst 
point  a  few  years  ago,  staff  had  dwin- 
dled to  around  25  people. 

Overall,  Hileman  feels  that  autonomy 
for  The  Varsity  is  a  positive  thing.  He 
says  working  on  the  paper  now  provides  a 
broader  experience,  going  beyond  jour- 
nalism to  provide  experiences  in  financial 
affairs  and  advertising. 

The  staff  is  a  lot  more  aware  of  how 
papers  work  in  the  real  worid,  he  says. 
If  they  aren't  financially  responsible,  they 
go  bankrupt. 

"We  were  very  lucky  to  have  had  enough 
money  to  keep  us  from  going  bankrupt 
from  the  time  we  went  autonomous  to  the 
time  we  became  financially  responsible," 
Hileman  says. 

Autonomy  was  dangerous  for  The 
Varsity  because  it  wasn't  prepared,  says 
Hileman.  "  It  was  worse  than  throwing 
kids  into  a  pool  .  .  I  think  the  student 
council  wanted  us  to  die." 

While  The  Varsity  is  still  competing 
fiercely  with  The  Newspaper  for  adver- 
tising, but  back  on  its  feet  financially,  The 
McGill  Daily  is  still  struggling. 

The  main  problem  is  The  Daily  has 
been  unable  to  raise  the  amount  of 
money  it  receives  per  student  since  it 
became  autonomous  in  1980. 

A  referendum  is  required  to  raise  the 
amount  and  the  five  referendums  so  far 
have  been  unsuccessful,  with  the  main 
problem  being  inadequate  student  turn- 
out. At  least  15  per  cent  of  students  need 
to  vote  in  order  for  the  referendum  to 
be  valid,  says  Brendan  Weston,  coordina- 
ting editor  of  The  Daily. 

Although  The  Daily  didn't  have  much 
of  a  problem  becoming  autonomous-"the 
drive  was  pushed  during  the  time  of  a 
friendly  council,"  says  Weston-the  pa- 
per now  comes  out  only  three  or  four 
times  a  week  instead  of  daily  and  the 
amount  of  advertising  per  printed  page 
has  also  increased. 

Other  methods  to  cut  costs  have  also 
been  used,  including  cutting  editorial 
salaries  to  $650  a  year. 

Mayer  says  Laurentian's  The  Lambda 
was  successful  in  getting  support  for 
autonomy  because  it  looked  at  experiences 
of  other  papers,  including  The  Daily 
and  The  Varsity. 

The  present  editor  ofThe  Lambda, 
Ted  Markle,  says  the  paper  is  now  able 
to  serve  its  readership  the  way  the  staff 
thinks  it  should. 

Remembering  back  to  the  days  when 
The  Lambda  wasn't  autonomous,  Markle 
says  the  student  council  had  a  lot  of  hid- 
den control  over  the  paper.  "When  the 
student  association  signs  your  cheques, 
that's  almost  as  important  as  proofread- 
ing your  copy,"  he  says.  □ 


Autonomy. 

Guaranteeing 
freedom  of  the 
student  press 


by  Elizabeth  Moore  (with  CUP  files) 
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by  Greg  Ip 

The  Charlatan  is  ready  to  become 
autonomous.  For  us,  autonomy 
means  freedom  of  the  press— the 
freedom  to  report  and  manage  our  fi- 
nances without  fear  of  interference  from 
student  government.  For  you,  autonomy 
means  a  better  and  more  responsible 
newspaper. 

The  basic  idea  of  autonomy  for  The 
Chailalan  is  to  make  it  a  self-governing 
corporation,  owned  by  and  responsible  to 
students,  instead  of  student  government. 

Right  now,  The  Charlatan  is  a  campus 
club,  ultimately  controlled  by  the  Carle- 
ton  University  Students'  Association 
(CUSA).  That  means  that  no  matter 
how  free  The  Charlatan  usually  is  to  re- 
port on  Carleton  news,  the  spectre  of 
interference  from  student  government  al- 
ways hangs  over  it. 

Autonomy  isn't  a  new  idea.  CUSA  and 
The  Charlatan  have  been  gradually  mov- 
ing towards  it  since  1975,  when  they  I 
created  the  Joint  Publishing  Board  and 
CUSA  agreed  to  separate  incorporation  in 
principle.  Now,  The  Charlatan  has  de- 
veloped the  skills  it  needs  to  run  itself.  It's 
ready  for  autonomy. 

How  would  an  autonomous  Charlatan 
be  different  from  how  it  is  now? 

The  main  difference  would  be  that 
The  Charlatan  would  be  published  by  a 
new  corporation,  called  Charlatan  Publica- 
tions. At  present.  CUSA  publishes  The 
Charlatan  through  the  JPB.  The  JPB  is 
made  up  of  two  Charlatan  staffers,  two 
CUSA  representatives,  and  three  appointed 
students  at  large.  The  JPB  has  sole 
jurisdiction  over  preparing  and  approving 
The  Charlatan's  budget. 

With  the  creation  of  Charlatan  Publics 
tions.  a  Board  of  Directors  would  take 
over  this  responsiblity. 

To  whom  would  an  autonomous  Char- 
latan be  responsible,  if  not  to  CUSA? 

An  autonomous  Charlatan  would  be  , 
responsible  directly  to  the  its  readers 
and  owners,  the  students,  through  its  Board 
of  Directors.  The  board  would  consist 
of  two  students  elected  much  the  way 
CUSA  reps  are,  two  members  of  the 
paper's  staff,  a  faculty  member,  a  profes- 
sional journalist,  and  one  other  person 
from  the  Carleton  community— possibly  a 
member  of  CUPE  2323,  the  teaching 
assistants'  union. 

By  answering  directly  to  its  board  of 
directors,  The  Charlatan  simply  removes 
the  middleman— CUSA— betwee;i  it  and 
the  students. 

Most  other  clubs  aren't  independent  of 
CUSA,  and  seem  to  do  just  fine.  Why 
should  The  Charlatan  be  an  exception? 

The  Charlatan  is  unique  among  uni- 
versity clubs  because  reporting  and 
commenting  on  CUSA  is  a  central  part  of 
its  duty.  That's  what  a  newspaper  is 
for. 

But  that  makes  it  especially  sensitive  | 
to  interference  from  student  government 
which  may,  from  time  to  time,  take  of- 
fense to  how  the  paper  reports  on  it.  If 
student  government  controls  the  student 
newspaper,  the  temptation  to  get  favor- 
able coverage  by  changing  articles  or  pull- 
ing purse  strings  can  sometimes  be 
overpowering. 

But  CUSA  hardly  ever  interferes  with 
The  Charlatan  anyway,  does  it? 

True.  The  Charlatan  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  that  CUSA  has  usually  respected 
its  editorial  independence,  even  though 
relations  have  been  strained  at  times. 
But  there  have  been  instances.  In  1978, 
an  irate  finance  commissioner  destroyed 
an  entire  edition  of  The  Charlatan  when  it 
unknowingly  ran  an  insulting  ad  about 
him.  The  commissioner  went  around  gath- 
ering up  distributed  copies,  entered  The 
Charlatan's  office  for  the  undistributed 


bundles,  and  threw  the  lot  in  the  gar- 
bage. CUSA  was  forced  to  pay  to  reprint 
the  edition. 

And  student  newspapers  at  other 
universities  have  had  worse  experiences, 
sometimes  being  closed  down,  and  having 
the  entire  editorial  staff  fired  by  a  hos- 
tile students'  council  (see  Elizabeth  Moore's 
story). 

So,  although  The  Charlatan  and  CUSA 
get  along  well  at  present  and  usually 
have,  there's  no  telling  how  that  might 
change  a  few  years  down  the  road  with 
a  different  council  and  a  different  staff. 

Still,  The  Charlatan  has  a  lot  of  auton- 
omy anyway,  with  the  Joint  Publish- 
ing Board,  doesn't  it? 

When  the  JPB  was  created,  it  was 
understood  by  CUSA  to  be  a  stepping 
stone  to  incorporation.  Even  with  the  JPB. 
autonomy  is  not  assured.  Although  the 
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JPB  has  final  say  over  publication  of  The 
Charlatan,  CUSA  can  change  this  by 
amending  the  by-laws  that  set  out  the 
JPB's  powers.  That  possiblity  arose  last 
year  when  some  students,  dissatisfied  with 
the  ChaHatan's  coverage,  signed  a  peti- 
tion asking  CUSA  to  amend  the  by-laws  to 
have  the  whole  student  body  vote  for 
the  editor-in-chief.  CUSA  had  the  foresight 
to  vote  the  proposal  down  as  undemo- 
cratic. 

Furthermore,  our  finances  are  still 
largely  at  the  mercy  of  CUSA.  More 
tlian  a  third  of  our  budget -$69,500 -comes 
from  students,  through  the  fees  they 
pay  to  CUSA.  Every  year,  and  sometimes 
during  the  year,  The  Charlatan  and 
CUSA  have  to  hammer  out  an  agreement 
on  the  year's  subsidy.  Not  being  certain 


of  how  much  to  expect  from  students  from 
year  to  year  makes  it  hard  for  the  paper 
to  plan. 

Without  CUSA  controlling  its  finances, 
wouldn't  The  Charlatan  be  financially 
irresponsible? 

Just  the  opposite:  it  would  be  even 
more  responsible  than  it  is  now.  An 
autonomous  Chariatan  would  be  incorpo- 
rated under  the  Canada  Corporations 
Act,  just  Hke  CUSA.  That  means  it  would 
be  obligated  to  open  its  books  to  an 
annual  audit  to  make  sure  its  finances 
were  proper. 

Furthermore,  Tlie  Charlatan  would  have 
to  hold  an  annual  general  meeting  of  Its 
members,  in  other  words,  the  student 
body,  to  review  the  budget. 

The  Charlatan  is  completely  equipped 
for  financial  independence.  It  has  had  a 
business  manager  for  two  years  now,  and 
a  computerized  accounting  system  that 
handles  invoicing,  payroll  and  inventory 

What  would  keep  The  Charlatan  from 
degenerating  into  a  bunch  of  irre- 
sponsible hacks  who  do  anything  they 
want?      The  Charlatan  must  follow 
its  constitution,  which  sets  out  its  objec- 
tives and  principles.  It  also  subscribes 
to  the  Canadian  University  Press  code  of 
ethics.  These  things  would  remain  the 
same  with  an  autonomous  Charlatan. 

But  because  it  would  be  incorporated. 
The  Charlatan  would  also  be  legally 
responsible  for  everything  it  prints;  this 
would  certainly  increase  editorial  respon- 
sibility. In  cases  where  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors feels  an  editor's  irresponsiblity  is 
leaving  the  paper  open  to  legal  action,  it 
could  fire  the  editor. 

Will  I  have  to  pay  more  for  an  autono- 
mous Charlatan? 

Not  likely.  Students  already  pay  for 
the  paper  in  their  CUSA  fees.  With 
autonomy,  the  part  of  your  fees  that  goes 
to  The  Charlatan  would  be  removed 
from  the  CUSA  levy  on  tuition,  and  be- 
come a  separate  levy.  Or,  The  Charlatan 
may  receive  a  guaranteed  proportion  of 
whatever  fees  CUSA  collects.  Either 
way,  the  money  you  pay  would  be  the 
same;  it  would  just  be  divided  into 
different  baskets. 

Would  it  cost  more  to  run  an  autono- 
mous Charlatan? 

Again,  that's  highly  unlikely.  Very  lit- 
tle would  change  in  the  way  The 
Charlatan  does  business.  It  would  have 
some  additional  expenses,  such  as  the 
audit,  but  most  everything  else  would  be 
the  same. 

In  fact,  there  is  already  some  duplica- 
tion of  duties  between  CUSA  and  The 
Charlatan,  such  as  in  finances.  Getting  rid 
of  this  duplication  could  actually  create 
a  net  saving. 

Would  it  be  harder  for  me  to  get  in- 
volved with  the  paper  if  it  became 
autonomous? 

Not  at  all.  Of  the  80-odd  staff  of  The 
Charlatan,  the  vast  majority  are  volun- 
teers who  contribute  when  they  can.  Any- 
one who  contributes  to  two  issues  in 
one  term  becomes  a  staff  member  and  can 
vote  at  staff  meetings  and  in  the  elec- 
tions for  editors.  None  of  this  would  change 
with  autononiy;  staff  would  still  deter- 
mine the  paper's  editorial  content.  And 
new  people  wishing  to  join  the  paper 
would  still  be  welcomed  with  open  arms. 

So  why  should  I  care  if  The  Charlatan 
becomes  autonomous? 

You  should  care  because  it's  your  pa- 
per, and  autonomy  would  make  it  a 
better  paper.  It  would  be  freer  to  re- 
port on  what  it  feels  it  should,  and  it 
would  be  more  reponsible  to  you,  both 
financially  and  editorially.  You  should 
care  because  autonomy  helps,  in  its  own 
small  way,  guarantee  free  expression  at 
Carieton.  □ 
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Introducing  basketball's  three-point  line 


by  Grant  Campbell 

Some  coaches  hate  it.  Others  like  it. 
But  most  of  the  college  basketball  coaches 
across  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
learned  to  accept  it,  albeit  reluctantly,  and 
have  tried  to  use  it  to  their  advantage. 

Regardless  of  how  you  look  at  it,  the 
three-point  line,  which  has  become  a  stand- 
ard feature  in  Canadian  and  American  col- 
lege basketball,  is  one  of  the  most  conhroversial 
rule  changes  the  game  has  seen  in  recent 
years.  The  three-point  line  now  allows  players 
to  score  three  points  instead  of  two  if  they 
shoot  from  outside  a  certain  radius. 

In  the  United  States,  the  "line"  contro- 
versy has  been  discussed  endlessly  by  coaches 
and  fans  alike.  Everybody  has  an  opinion  on 
it,  and  the  opinion  is  not  one  of  praise- 
Here  in  the  land  of  the  mellow  Cana- 
dian, the  arguments  against  a  three-point 
line  have  been  much  less  vehement,  but 
according  to  Raven  head  coach  Paul 
Armstrong,  there  is  a  strong,  but  silent 
opposition  to  it. 

"Some  coaches  do  hate  it,"  he  explained. 
"They  are  usually  the  ones  that  also  oppose 
the  30-second  shot  clock.  Those  coaches 
fought  the  rule  change  and  even  wanted  the 
three-pointer  to  only  be  in  effect  late  in  the 
game. 

"But  what  good  is  a  rule  that  only  ap- 
plies for  part  of  the  game?" 

It  was  last  year  when  both  countries 
decided  to  adopt  the  line  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  emphasis  on  height,  which  was 
becoming  too  strong. 

Al  Ray,  executive  director  of  basketball 
Canada,  said  the  concept  of  a  three-point 
line  has  been  thrashed  around  in  the  United 
States  (and  Canada,  but  to  a  much  lesser 
extent)  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

In  the  1981-82  season,  several  confer- 
ences in  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  (NCAA)  adopted  a  line,  which 
varied  in  length  from  the  basket. 

That's  when  the  controversy  started 
because  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  rule, 
Ray  added.  Each  conference  had  a  different 
length,  some  short  and  some  long. 

But  the  idea  didn't  die. 

The  NCAA  rules  committee,  chaired  by 
Dr.  Edward  Steitz,  decided  to  reincarnate 
the  line  last  April.  The  distance  was  deter- 
mined to  be  19'9",  which  is  seven  inches 
short  of  the  international  three-point  line  of 
20'6".  In  comparison,  it  takes  a  shot  from 
23'9"  or  farther  in  the  National  Basketball 
Association  to  count  as  three  points. 

Throughout  all  this,  Canadians  had  been" 
closely  following  the  moves  of  their  neigh- 
bors to  the  south. 

Ray  said  the  Canadian  Inter-collegiate 
Athletic  Union  (CIAU)  and  FIBA,  which  is 
the  international  basketball  federation,  had 
been  exploring  the  possibility  of  a  standard 
three-point  line  from  the  time  the  NCAA 
created  it  in  1981. 

The  distance  of  20'6"  was  finally  agreed 
upon  by  the  technical  commission  of  FIBA, 
of  which  Ray  is  a  member,  in  1984  and  the 
three-point  line  went  international. 

The  CIAU  soon  followed  the  interna- 
tional and  American  move  as  they  insti- 
tuted the  line  at  last  March's  national 
championships.  They  adopted  the  interna- 
tional distance. 

"The  reason  behind  it  (creation  of  the 
line)  was  to  reduce  the  importance  of  the 
big  man  and  to  open  up  the  middle,"  Ray 
explained. 

He  said  basketball  will  always  be  domi- 
nated by  tall  players  but  the  line  is  designed 
to  show  the  skills,  particuiariy  shooting,  of 
the  other  players  on  the  court. 

"In  the  Asian  countries,  where  there  is 
not  a  lot  of  tall  players,  the  rule  has  worked 
very  well,"  he  said.  "But  the  countries  who 


have  relied  on  the  big  players,  like  the 
North  American  countries,  have  adjusted 
slower  to  the  change!' 

In  women's  basketball,  both  CIAU  and 
NCAA  adopted  the  three-point  Hne  two 
years  ago  and  both  leagues  use  FIBA  rules 
in  their  game. 

The  length  is  the  source  of  the  debate. 
At  19'9",  many  male  basketball  players  feel 
it  is  set  too  close  to  the  basket.  In  a  poll 
conducted  by  Sports  Illustrated  earlier  this 
month,  about  65  per  cent  of  NCAA  Division 
I  coaches  did  not  like  the  distance  the  line 
was  set  at. 

However,  when  the  rules  committee  cre- 
ated the  line  last  April,  they  maintained 
that  neariy  three-quarters  of  the  coaches 
they  polled  were  in  favor  of  it  at  that  distance. 

In  the  Canadian  game,  the  opposition 
has  been  minimal. 

"I  think  it  (length)  is  just  perfect," 
Armstrong  said.  "The  NCAA  line  is  obvi- 
ously too  close  but  six  or  seven  inches  does 
make  a  lot  of  difference!' 

Paul  LeBreux.  the  Ravens  best  outside 
shooter  and  one  of  their  three-point  threats, 
agreed  with  his  coach. 

"I  like  it  and  1  think  it's  good  for  the 
game,"  he  said.  "It  certainly  has  changed 
the  game  but  now  if  you're  going  to  pop  out 
for  a  jumper,  you  can  get  three  points  for  it!' 
It  certainly  has  changed  the  game. 
In  the  NCAA,  no  lead  is  safe  and  both 
individual  and  team  scoring  averages  have 
skyrocketed.  For  example,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  Tar  Heels,  one  of  the  top 
teams  in  the  country,  are  averaging  over  90 
points  a  game.  Last  year,  they  averaged 
only  81. 

The  reason  is  the  line  and  outstanding 
shooting  guards  like  Kenny  Smith  and  Jeff 
Lebo  have  watched  their  individual  point 
totals  rise  tremendously.  The  same  situa- 
tion is  happening  with  Georgetown's  Reggie 
Williams,  one  of  college  basketball's  best 
outside  shooters. 

Last  year  as  a  junior,  the  6'7"  Williams 
averaged  17.6  points  a  game.  This  year, 
with  the  three-pointer  nothing  more  than  an 
outside  jumper,  he  is  averaging  close  to  25 
points  a  game. 

But  Armstrong  said  the  statistics  have 
not  increased  as  much  in  the  Canadian 
game.  LeBreux  is  the  team's  leading  scorer 
and  he  is  averaging  about  17  points  a  game. 
But  the  coach  adds  that  both  LeBreux  and 
Roger  Piovesan  have  been  quite  successful 
in  shooting  for  the  three-pointer. 

In  a  game  last  weekend,  Piovesan  hit 
three  from  the  line,  playing  a  large  factor  in 
the  Ravens'  one-point  upset  over  Toronto, 
Armstrong  said.  LeBreux  has  also  been 
deadly  from  the  line,  but  he  has  only  shot  it 
about  10-20  times.i 

Armstrong  said  he  is  just  starting  to  get 
used  to  the  line.  "You  can't  go  looking  for 
that  shot  specifically  but  I  am  now  promot- 
ing the  shot  more  than  eariy  in  the  year!' 

Armstrong  said  the  line  has  not  really 
changed  the  team's  approach  to  the  game 
and  their  offensive  philosophy.  His  only 
major  change  has  been  to  now  employ  four 
players  on  the  wing  (in  the  areas  to  the  side 
of  the  key)  instead  of  three,  which  he  has 
done  in  the  past. 

LeBreux  said  the  shot  can  also  have  a 
negative  effect.  "Sometimes  you  can  be 
thinking  too  much  about  the  line  and  that 
can  affect  your  shot  and  your  concentration!' 

"In  a  zone  offense,  it's  always  in  your 
mind  to  set  up  behind  the  line  for  the  shot. 
Normally  an  outside  jumper  is  taken  from 
20  feet  and  now  you  can  get  an  extra  point 
by  stepping  back  a  little  further!' 

LeBreux  said  he  may  look  to  shoot  the 
three-pointer  down  the  stretch  if  the  team  is 
trailing  but  eariy  in  the  game,  he  has  a 
tendency  to  move  in  for  a  higher  percentage 


shot. 


Armstrong  and  Ray  both  agree  the  line 
will  probably  remain  in  the  game  at  the 


international  distance  but  they  expect  the 
NCCA  rules  committee  to  change  the  length 
in  the  American  game.  □ 


Fans  and  coaches  react  to 
new  length  standard  for  3  pts 


by  Grant  Campbell 

What  do  basketball  fans  think  of  the 
three-point  line,  which  has  been  established 
in  men's  NCAA  and  CIAU  basketball  this 
season? 

In  a  brief  survey  conducted  by  The 
Charlatan,  most  basketball  fans  said  the 
NCAA  line  of  19'9"  is  too  close  while  the 
international  and  Canadian  distance  of  20'6" 
is  acceptable. 

However,  everyone  has  an  opinion  on 
what  the  two  athletic  bodies  should  do  witli 
line.  Here's  a  sample  of  some  of  the  views 
on  the  three-pointer. 

"The  whole  idea  behind  the  three-pointer 
is  to  spread  the  zone  out,"  said  Harold  Kent, 
a  first-year  economics  student.  "Therefore 
with  more  room  under  the  hoop,  there  is 
room  to  dump  it  underneath  to  the  big  guys. 
In  the  States  the  players  are  a  lot  taller  and 
bulkier  but  up  here  I  don't  think  the  rule 
matters  as  much  because  who  wants  to 
watch  a  couple  of  pencils  go  at  it?" 

"The  calibre  of  play  in  the  States  is  so 
high  quality  that  the  range  of  the  three- 
point  line  is  just  ridiculous,"  he  added.  "If 
you  move  the  line  out  a  couple  more  feet  in 
the  U.S.  and  here,  then  you've  got  a  really 
good  game!' 

Jeff  Guest,  a  first-year  law  student,  also 
believes  the  line  in  both  leagues  is  too  close. 
"It's  just  too  easy,  they  should  make  it  a 
challenge.  Move  it  out  so  far  that  you  have 
to  shoot  with  a  cannon!' 

"Small  teams  don't  have  to  run  the  fast- 


break  anymore,  they  can  just  pull  up  and  go 
for  the  three!' 

Louie  Mazzuca,  the  former  starting  point 
guard  for  the  Ravens  for  two  years,  said  the 
Canadian  game  is  too  influenced  by  what 
the  NCAA  does.  "They  (Canadians)  just 
follow  the  American  path!' 

"I  really  don't  like  the  rule  because  it 
takes  a  lot  of  the  offensive  strategy  out  of 
the  game  because  teams  are  keying  on  just 
shooting  from  outside  the  line!' 

Charlie  Bey,  a  third-year  computer  sci- 
ence student,  said  there  is  a  "comfortable 
range"  and  a  "difficult  range"  for  shooting  a 
basketball.  "From  10-21  feet  is  what  I  call  a 
comfortable  range  but  after  that  it  gets 
hard!' 

"The  line  should  be  back  at  NBA  range, 
which  is  over  23  feet.  That  is  a  tough  shot 
but  that's  the  way  it  should  be!' 

Some  fans  like  it  the  way  it  is.  Dave 
Bunting,  a  first-year  history  student,  tikes 
the  difference  between  the  NCAA  and  CIAU 
lines.  "They  shouldn't  change  either  one 
because  it  adds  to  the  excitement  of  the 
game!' 

Fred  Laphen,  a  second-year  psychology 
major,  said  the  rule  "stinks"  because  it 
takes  away  from  the  fast-paced  style  that  is 
true  basketball. 

Terry  Duffy  said  all  the  three-point  lines 
should  be  the  same  distance  apart.  "Why 
don't  they  make  the  lengths  all  the  same. 
It's  stupid  to  keep  changing  them  in  each 
league!'  D 
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Seeking  the  Liberal  Nomination 
in  the  Provincial  Riding 
of  Ottawa  South 

pose  sa  candidature  comme  representant 
liberal  de  la  circonscription  electorale 
d'Ottawa  -  Sud  au  niveau  provincial 


NEW  PROVINCIAL 
OTTAWA  SOUTH  RIDING 


OTTAWA-SUD ;  NOUVELLE  CIRCON- 
SCRIPTION ELECTORALE  DE  LA  PROVINCE 


For  Membership 
or  Campaign 
Information 
caU  563-1566 


Robins  face  tough  times 


by  Mark  Sajatovich 

The  volleyball  Robins  were  soundly  de- 
feated bv  a  strong  University  of  Ottawa 
team  on'jan.  20.  in  a  match  their  coach, 
Claude  Lapre,  called  disappointing. 

After  a  third  place  finish  in  the  Carleton 
Invitational,  the  Robins  faced  their  cross- 
town  rivals  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

Ottawa  is  cun-ently  ranked  eighth  in  the 
country  and  their  reputation  was  consid- 
ered an  important  factor  in  the  match. 

"This  was  really  not  a  satisfactory  re- 
sult." Lapre  said.  "No  one  on  the  team  was 
happy  with  the  outcome." 

Throughout  the  evening,  the  Carleton 
team  played  inconsistently,  managing  the 
back  court  well  while  the  team  faltered  at 
the  net. 

The  Robins  lost  the  first  sets  15-4  and 
15-5  and  blew  a  10-5  lead  in  the  third  before 
going  down  three  straight. 


Although  the  loss  demonstrates  the  Rob- 
ins were  intimidated  by  the  Gee  Gees  but 
shows  they  have  not  lost  sight  of  their  main 
goal  this  season,  to  make  the  playoffs. 

The  challenging  Ottawa  game  helped  to 
prepare  Carleton  players  for  important 
upcoming  matches  that  will  decide  the  playoff 
structure. 

The  next  team  Carleton  will  face  is 
Queen's  and  in  preparation,  coaches  have 
implemented  the  use  of  a  different  variety 
of  sets  to  try  and  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
height  in  the  Robins'  lineup. 

"The  girls  will  have  harder  practices  in 
the  future,  and  defence  will  be  one  of  the 
main  areas  of  concentration,"  Lapre  said. 
"We  had  our  best  serves  all  year  against 
Ottawa,  so  we're  hoping  that  the  aggressive 
serving  will  continue!' 

The  team  plays  Queen's  this  Thursday 
(Jan.  29).  □ 


Fencers  on  the  rebound 


by  Dan  McKean 

The  Carleton  Raven  fencing  team 
rebounded  from  a  dismal  Toronto  perform- 
ance two  weeks  ago  to  completely  dominate 
competition  last  weekend  at  an  invitational 
tournament  in  the  Nest. 

All  three  men's  teams  were  successful 
in  advancing  to  the  second  round  of  the 
Ontario  playoffs  after  their  performance  in 
last  weekend's  East  Sectional  playoff  meet. 

The  epee  team  placed  first  out  of  the 
three-team  competition  which  included  Royal 
Military  College  and  Queen's. 

In  individual  competition,  Dave  Howes 
placed  first  out  of  nine  fencers  and  Henrik 
Smith  was  seventh.  Aldo  Paganelli  placed 
ninth.  Only  the  top  six  fencers  advanced  to 
the  second  round. 

Howes  was  elated  with  the  team's  per- 
formance, especially  after  the  disaster  the 
previous  weekend. 

"Both  myself  and  my  teammates  were 
able  to  come  through  when  needed,"  he 
said.  "I  have  regained  my  confidence  and  1 
am  looking  forward  to  a  good  result  in  the 
final." 


The  foil  team  finished  second  behind 
Queen's,  and  RMC  was  eliminated  from 
further  competition.  Individually,  Peter 
Callaghan  finished  third,  Frank  Olsen  placed 
fifth  and  Kolin  Pristanski  was  seventh. 

Olson  said  that  "with  a  strong  perform- 
ance from  Pete  (Callaghan)  we  have  a  good 
chance  to  make  the  OUAA  (Ontario  University 
Athletics  Association)  final." 

The  best  performance  of  the  weekend 
came  from  the  sabre  team  which  finished 
first  in  team  competition.  Individually,  all 
three  fencers  advanced  to  the  second  round 
of  the  playoffs.  Bill  Jory  won  the  division 
while  Andy  Hofstaetter  finished  second 
and  Don  Guy,  sixth. 

Hofstaetter  said  it  was  the  team's  best 
performance  of  the  year.  "We  are  all  fencing 
well  right  now.  The  only  team  that  could 
give  us  problems  is  Windsor!' 

The  men's  second  round  will  be  held 
two  weeks  from  now  at  RMC  and  the  Onta- 
rio final  will  be  held  Feb.  21  at  Brock.  This 
weekend,  the  Robin  fencing  team  will  com- 
pete in  the  second  round  at  RMC.  □ 
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Ravens  win  biggest  upset  of  the  year 


by  Frank  Rupnik 

The  strong  outside  shooting  of  point 
guard  Roger  Piovesan  and  Aiex  Ovenvijk 
helped  the  Ravens  achieve  one  of  the  big- 
gest upsets  in  Canadian  college  basketball 
last  Friday  night  in  the  Nest. 

The  previously  winless  Ravens  upset 
the  ninth-ranked  University  of  Toronto  Blues 
71-68  and  the  next  night  at  Ottawa  University, 
the  Gees-Gees  did  the  same  thing  to  the 
shell-shocked  Blues. 

With  the  two  losses,  the  Blues  dropped 
to  2-2  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  Ontario 
league  and  almost  definitely  will  drop  out  of 
the  nation's  top  ten. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ravens  and 
Gees-Gees  are  still  tied  for  last  place  with 
1-4  records,  but  a  playoff  position  is  not  out 
of  the  question  for  either  team. 

Piovesan,  who  is  seeing  considerably 
more  court  time  with  the  departure  of  John 
Anstess,  proved  his  worth  by  canning  three 
three-pointers  on  three  chances.  He  fin- 
ished with  17  points,  while  Ovenvijk  chipped 
in  with  15. 

Raven  head  coach,  Paul  Armstrong,  said 
his  team  showed  Toronto  that  they  came  to 
play.  "We  slowed  it  down  (pace  of  the 
game).  We  started  off  in  a  zone  and  played 
the  zone  for  the  entire  game. 

"All  of  a  sudden  we  had  a  10-2  lead  and 
the  good  start  on  offense  and  defence  gave 
us  confidence;' 

Armstrong  said  his  players  were  loose 
before  the  game.  In  fact,  Carleton  has  an 
admirable  record  against  Toronto  in  past 
games. 

"We've  done  well  against  Toronto,"  the 
coach  said.  "Over  the  last  two  years,  we've 
split  with  them!' 

Armstrong  added  the  team  also  had  a 
good  week  of  practice,  including  two  games 
prior  to  Friday  against  Laurentian  and 
Queen's. 

Paul  LeBreux  and  Pat  Istead  were  also 
in  double  figures  for  Carleton  with  13  and 
12  points.  Istead  also  pulled  down  11  re- 
bounds, high  in  the  game. 

The  Carleton  defence  kept  6'8"  Roger 


Ravens'  head  coach,  faul  Armstrong  watches  in  wonder  as  his  lait-ptace  team  wrestles  a  oght  game  away  rrom  U  ot  T. 


Rollocks  and  6'9"  John  Karpis,  both  former 
Syracuse  University  players  in  relative  check. 
Karpis  scored  only  16  points  and  Rollacks 
had  15.  Neither  player  dominated  the  boards 
considering  the  height  advantage  over  Istead 
and  Sean  (Tree)  Fitzgerald. 

Sammy  Hill  had  2 1  to  lead  the  Blues  and 
hit  a  pair  of  three-pointers. 

Armstrong  said  he  had  planned  to  let 
Piovesan  shoot  more  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  Anstess. 

The  teams  were  tied  at  36  at  the  half  and 
the  score  remained  close  in  the  second  half. 
But  late  in  the  game,  Piovasan  canned  a 
three-pointer  and  Istead  scored  on  two  dif- 
ferent inside  plays  to  provide  the  margin  of 
victory.  □ 


Robins'  basketball  lose  to 
third-ranked  Toronto  Blues 


Swimmers  sink  U  of  O 


Carleton  swimmers:committed  to  training. 

by  Tom  Anzai 

There  was  a  lot  of  splashing  around 
going  on  in  the  Carleton  swimming  pool  last 
Friday. 

While  Carleton  was  taking  on  the 
University  of  Ottawa  team,  the  third  school 
that  was  supposed  to  attend  the  meet, 
Sherbrooke  University,  was  snowed  in  be- 
cause of  last  week's  blizzard. 

Perhaps  it  was  for  the  better  as  the 
Carleton  co-ed  team  outclassed  the  Gee- 
Gees  155-61. 

Swimmers  received  points  for  placing  in 
the  top  three  of  individual  events,  with  a 


maximum  of  three  swimmers  from  each 
university  per  event  eligible  to  score. 
Swimmers  could  only  enter  three  events 
during  the  competition. 

"Truly  a  team  effort,"  said  coach  Duane 
Jones.  "We're  looking  strong  heading  into 
the  Ontario  university  championships  next 
month." 

Rookie  Heather  Hay  hurst-France  led  the 
Robins  to  a  69-41  victory  with  convincing 
wins  in  the  200-metre  freestyle  and  the  100 
and  200m  backstroke.  Veteran  Allison  Carroll 
swam  aggressively  with  firsts  in  the  400m 
freestyle.  800m  freestyle,  and  the  100m 
breastroke. 

Similarly,  the  Robins'  captain  Marie 
Lenard  out-touched  the  competition,  winning 
the  200m  breastroke,  100m  freestyle  and 
placing  second  in  the  50m  freestyle. 

"Our  commitment  to  intensive  training 
this  year  has  been  exemplified  by  our  per- 
formances today,"  Lenard  said.  "It's  a  good 
sign  since  we're  coming  down  the  home 
stretch  of  the  swimming  season." 

The  Carleton  men's  team  was  not  for- 
gotten in  the  midst  of  the  Robins'  success  as 
they  turned  in  an  86-20  thrashing.  Transfer 
student.  Jim  Tunney.  led  the  Ravens  with 
victories  in  the  100m  butterfly,  200m  free- 
style, and  anchored  the  4xl00m  freestyle 
relay  to  an  exciting  come-from-behind  win, 
finishing  a  split  second  ahead  of  the  Gee- 
Gees  entry. 

"I  was  seeing  feet  for  the  first  80  metres 
and  then  turned  it  on  in  the  last  lap  to 


by  Carol  Phillips 

The  Carleton  Robins*  basketball  team 
played  another  frustrating  game  Friday  night 
as  they  lost  84-30  to  Canada's  third-ranked 
team,  the  University  of  Toronto  Lady  Blues. 

Head  coach  Ken  Stuneli  said  he  felt  his 
team  was  tired  going  into  the  game  and 
lacked  intensity  against  Toronto,  who  won 
the  national  championship  last  year. 

Playing  a  nationally  ranked  team,  "can 
discourage  you  or  it  can  inspire  you  (to  play 
better),"  the  coach  explained. 

"They  take  away  the  things  you  do  well 
and  they  take  away  your  confidence.  It 
takes  a  lot  to  keep  your  integrity  when 
you're  out-classed!' 

Carleton  started  strong  after  Toronto 
scored  first,  straight  from  the  jump.  Led  by 
veteran  guard  Janet  Podleski,  who  sat  out 
the  second  half  because  of  the  flu,  the 
Robins  moved  the  ball  well  on  offense  and 
the  forwards  did  a  good  job  of  crashing  the 
offensive  boards. 

Toronto,  on  the  other  hand,  was  having 
trouble  making  their  shots,  and  after  five 
minutes,  the  Robins  were  leading. 

But  when  the  big  blue  machine  got  on 
track,  there  was  nothing  Carleton  could  do 
to  stop  them. 

Despite  good  outside  shots  from  Podleski 
and  Gina  Perez,  the  Robins'  offense  stalled. 
They  had  trouble  getting  the  ball  over 
half-court  because  of  Toronto's  press  and 
when  they  did  make  it  to  the  key.  they 
couldn't  get  a  good  shot  off  before  the 
30-second  clock  expired. 

Near  the  end  of  the  half,  Carleton's 
passes  became  very  shaky  and  the  Blues' 


fast-breaks  multiplied.  Led  by  speed  guard. 
Teresa  Burns,  and  the  outstanding  shooting 
of  forward  Mary  Anne  Kowal,  Toronto  led 
44-15  at  the  half. 

The  second  half  was  more  of  the  same  — 
even  though  Toronto's  second  string  was 
playing.  Carleton  didn't  score  until  nearly 
five  minutes  into  the  second  half. 

Forward  Sheila  Kaeslin  and  guard  Cathy 
Vezina  led  the  Robins  in  scoring  with  nine 
points  each,  while  Kowal  paced  the  Blues 
with  a  game  high  22. 

Vezina  is  the  Robins'  current  bright 
spot.  Four  of  her  baskets  were  impressive 
outside  shots  from  the  top  of  the  key.  Vezina 
was  also  the  high  scorer  and  voted  player  of 
the  game  last  week  against  Laurentian. 

Stuneli  said  she  is  "starting  to  look  good 
at  the  point  (guard  position),"  but  he  wants 
the  rookie  to  show  more  leadership. 

"Sh*  doesn't  really  set  the  tone  for  ever- 
ybody else." 

The  coach  added  his  team's  defence 
was  good  (when  Toronto  wasn't  fast-breaking) 
but  believed  they  were  intimidated  on  of- 
fense and  forced  to  take  outside  shots  in- 
stead of  driving  the  ball  to  the  basket. 

Stuneli  said  he  was  thankful  Toronto 
didn't  try  to  run  up  the  score. 

"They  realized  we  were  in  disarray  and 
were  hurting  so  they  just  laid  back  and 
enjoyed  the  game,"  he  said.  "Toronto  is 
much  more  of  a  class  act  than  Laurentian 
(who  beat  the  Robins  114-27):' 

Half-way  through  the  second  period, 
Robin  fonvard  Irene  Jaroszuk  left  the  game 
with  a  knee  injury  but  Stuneli  said  she 
shouldn't  miss  any  games.  □ 


overtake  him,"  Tunney  said.  "1  knew  we 
won  when  my  teammates  started  jumping 
up  and  down." 

CIAU  qualifier,  Stepan  Oliva,  had  firsts 
in  the  200  and  400m  individual  medley  and 
Steve  Jones  powered  his  way  to  wins  in  the 
100  and  400m  freestyle. 

Chris  Walsh  achieved  a  personal  best 
time,  winning  the  gruelling  1500m  freestyle. 

Under  the  guidance  of  coach  Jones, 
Carleton  swimmers  are  in  the  preliminary 


stages  of  "taper"  training,  which  involves 
pacing  and  speed  work  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum effort. 

"With  the  mileage  behind  us,  we  are 
starting  to  tune  up  each  swimmer's  race 
instincts  bodi  mentally  and  physically,"  Jones 
explained. 

Carleton's  next  competition  is  sched- 
uled for  Feb.  7  when  they  travel  to  London 
to  compete  against  a  powerful  Western 
team.  D 
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SINGERS  •  DANCERS  •  INSTRUMENTALISTS 
TECHNICIANS  •  VARIETY  PERFORMERS 

Kings  Productions,  the  woHd's  #1  producer  of 

live  entertainment,  is  holding  ouditicns  for 

the  spectaculor  seoson  at  CANADA'S 

WONDERLAND®  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Pay  is  good  and  jobs  ore  plenty.  Moke  your 

audition  o  show  we  can't  do  without! 

For  additionol  information  coll  the  Conada's 

WondeHond  Entertainment  Office  ot 

416/832-8356, 


MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 

SINGERS  AND  DANCERS  ONLY 
Mondoy,  Februory  9 
McGill  University;  Student  Union  Ballroom;  3480  McTovish 
Singers:  12-2  PM;  Dancers:  2-3  PM 
MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 
CHANTEURS  ET  DANSEURS  SEULEMENJ 
Le  lundi  9  fevrier 
UniversHe  McGill 
Salle  de  bal  de  /'union  des  etud'ionfs;  3480  Rue  WcTovisfi 
Chonteurs.  12b  a  14h;  Danseurs:  14h  a  15b 


C  A  N  A  D  A'S  ) 


W0NDERIAND 

■Regislered  Trode  MoHo  oFConodo's  WondeHond  Umiled 
Copynghl  Conodo's  WondeHor.d  limited  1987 


Put  Your  B.A.  To 
Good  Use  At 

Sheridan  College 

Oakville  Campus 

University  graduates  and  students  witti 
one  (or  more)  successful  year{s)*  toward 
any  degree  may  apply  for... 

A  Unique  One-Year  Diploma 
Program  In 

APPLIED 
RESEARCH 

(Applied  Social  Research) 

•  Direct  Entry  gives  you  credit  for  your 
university  worl<  -  complete  a  two-year 
program  in  only  1  year. 

•  A  practical  program  equips  you  for  a 
career  in  the  research  field  in  areas 
such  as:  marketing,  psychology, 
sociology,  health,  education,  or  media. 


•you  may  also  apply  for  our  two-year 
diploma  program  and  receive  "advanced 
standing"  for  selected  courses. 

Next  term  begins  Sept.  1987. 


For  further  informalion,  complete  and  return  to: 
Gemot  Kohler,  Ph.D  .  Co-ordinator, 
Applied  Research  Program 
Sheridan  College.  Trafalgar  Rd. 
Oakville,  Ontario  L6H  2L1  or  call 
(416)845-9430,  ext.  324 


Name: 


Interested  in: 
One-year  program 

Two-year  program 


Introducing  sports  quiz  no. 3 
How  well  do  you  rate? 


by  Charlatan  Staff 

Last  week's  answers  as  submitted  by 
Hal  Kent:  1.  Pete  Maravich  and  he  scored 
3,667  points.  2.  One  3.  Mouse  4.  Niagara 
Purple  Eagles.  5.  Inge  Hammerstrom, 
Salming,  Sittlerand  MacDonald.  6.  There's 
a  lot  of  them  so  just  name  four.  7.  Rogie 
Vachon.  8.  Mitch  Azaria  and  Bill  Bird.  9. 
Walt  Hazzard.  10.  309  feet.  11.  Power 
Memorial.  12.  1981-82  season.  13.  Moses 
Malone  never  went  to  college.  14.  Jack 
Ramsay.  15.  Lancaster  Lightning.  Wyoming 
Wildcats,  Albany  Patroons,  Pensacola  Tor- 
nadoes, Louisville  Catbirds,  Sarasota  Sting- 
ers. 16.  Eddie  Murray  switch  hits.  17.  San 
Pedro  de  Marcoris  and  Los  Angeles.  18. 
New  England  Whalers. 

This  week's  quiz  is  submitted  by  Cliff 
Chiu,  a  second-year  political  science  stu- 
dent from  Samia. 

1.  Wayne  Gretzky  is  now  tenth  on  the 
all-time  NHL  scoring  list.  Whom  did  he 
replace? 

2.  What  active  player  has  been  the 
captain  of  three  different  NHL  teams?  What 
are  the  teams? 

3.  Luc  Robataille,  the  top  rookie  point- 
getter  so  far  this  season,  was  an  eleventh- 
round  draft  pick  from  the  Hull  Olympiques. 
What  current  King  was  a  first  round  pick 
from  the  Ottawa  67's? 

4.  Larry  Bird  was  drafted  by  the  Boston 
Celtics  from  Indiana  State  University.  What 
university  did  he  attend  prior  to  his  Indiana 
State  days? 

5.  Toronto  native  Leo  Rautins,  a  former 
Syracuse  star,  had  tryouts  with  three  differ- 
ent teams  in  the  NBA.  Name  them  and  the 
high  school  he  came  from. 

6.  What  university  did  Kareem  Abdul 
Jabbar  attend  and  what  was  his  name  then? 

7.  In  1986,  Mike  Schad  of  Queen's 
University  was  the  first  Canadian  to  be 
drafted  in  the  first  round  of  the  NFL  draft 
from  a  Canadian  university.  What  CFL  team 
drafted  him  before  the  Los  Angeles  Rams 
did? 

8.  Greg  Vavra  was  the  last  Canuck  to 


start  at  quarterback  in  the  CFL.  Who  was 
the  second  last  Canadian  to  start  at  the 
position  and  what  university  did  he  attend? 

9.  Lewis  Lloyd  and  Mitchell  Wiggins 
were  recently  suspended  for  life  from  the 
NBA  for  drug  use.  Who  were  the  first  two 
players  to  have  this  dubious  distinction? 

10.  A  current  California  Angel  pitcher  is 
not  only  a  Canadian  but  was  a  former 
prospect  with  an  NHL  team.  Name  him  and 
the  team. 

11.  Bo  Jackson  chose  a  baseball  career 
over  one  in  football.  Which  former  Stanford 
star  and  current  NFL  player  threatened  to 
do  the  same  thing  if  the  Colts  refused  to 
trade  him?  (They  had  the  number  one  pick 
in  the  draft.) 

12.  Glenn  Michibata  is  the  highest  rank- 
ing Canadian  tennis  player  in  the  world. 
Who  is  the  second  highest? 

13.  Name  the  "Crazy  Canucks"  who 
dominated  the  downhill  ski  scene  in  the  late 
1970s. 

14.  What  is  Canada's  official  national 
sport  and  when  was  it  declared? 

15-  Which  Carleton  student  and  head 
coach  of  the  Carleton  lacrosse  team  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Canadian  national 
team  which  competed  in  the  world  champi- 
onships last  summer? 

16.  Who  were  Gordie  Howes's  line-mates 
on  the  famed  Production  Line? 

17.  Which  Carleton  professor  was  a 
former  NHL  player  with  the  L.A.  Kings  and 
Vancouver  Canucks? 

19.  Victor  Davis  is  the  world  record 
holder  in  the  200m  breastroke.  Who  holds 
the  world  record  in  the  100m  breastroke 
and  which  country  is  he  from? 

19.  Which  current  NBA  guard  is  a  for- 
mer Toronto  Blue  Jay? 

20.  Ray  Perkins  recently  returned  to 
coach  in  the  NFL  team.  Which  team  did  he 
coach  before  going  to  Alabama? 

NOTE -The  sports  editor  kept  his  bat- 
ting average  at .  750  as  he  scored  15  out  of  20 
on  this  quiz.  He  missed  on  numbers  1,8, 12,17 
and  18.  □ 


No  break  for  Olympics 


CALGARY  (CUP)-University  of  Calgary 
students  will  not  get  an  Olympic-sized  break 
during  the  1988  winter  games. 

The  General  Faculties  Council  voted 
recently  not  to  institute  'Buffer  Weeks'  be- 
fore and  after  the  games. 

Under  students'  union  president  David 
Hoffs  proposal,  assignments  and  tests  dur- 
ing the  weeks  before  and  after  the  Olympics 
would  be  limited  to  no  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  a  course  mark  in  each  week. 


Nursing,  law,  medicine,  social  sciences, 
education,  physical  education  and  humani- 
ties representatives  told  GFC  their  faculties 
were  either  entirely  opposed  to  'Buffer  Weeks' 
or  request  exemption  from  the  mark  ceiling. 

Joy  Calking,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  nurs- 
ing, said  the  break  would  force  students  to 
do  their  clinical  practicums  later  and  cut 
into  summer. 

The  motion  was  soundly  defeated.  □ 


UK  trip  has  unhealthy  results 


WATERLOO  (CUP)-Two  University  of 
Waterloo  rugby  players  are  in  hospital  after 
contracting  meningitis  during  a  tour  of  Great 
Britain.  Their  names  have  been  withheld 
by  health  authorities. 

The  Kitchener- Waterloo  General  Hos- 
pital and  the  University  of  Waterloo's  health 
unit  have  established  clinics  to  combat  the 
spread  of  the  disease  after  both  men  were 
hospitalized  in  mid-January,  showing  symp- 
toms of  the  same  strain  of  meningitis. 

"It's  a  serious  disease  and  we're  taking  it 
seriously,"  said  Dean  of  Students  Ernie 
Lucey.  Officials  have  warned  that  persons 


exhibiting  such  symptoms  as  fever,  head- 
ache, nausea  and  confusion  should  contact 
the  university  clinic,  which  has  adminis- 
tered medication  to  hundreds  of  people  who 
have  come  into  contact  with  the  two  men. 

Although  the  disease  is  not  highly  con- 
tagious. Lucy  said  "If  someone  with  menin- 
gitis sneezes  all  over  you,  you  should  woit/' 

"Meningitis  may  be  fatal  because  of 
inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain," 
but  she  added.  "People  do  live  through  it." 
He  said.  "There  may  be  some  residual 
effects  due  to  swelling  of  the  brain— perhaps 
some  damage  or  disorientation."  □ 
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Idealism  transcending  time  and  culture 


Time  Stands  Still 

Towne 

January  30-February  1 
by  Robert  Paquin 

Stark  newsreel  footage  crackles  and 
spits,  detailing  the  evidence  of 
invasion,  the  day  after  the  Soviet 
tanks  rolled  into  Hungary  in  1956.  Ttme 
Stands  Slill  opens  with  black  and  white 
images  of  bitter  street  fighting,  armed 
men  hiding  and  shooting  from  bombed-out 
buildings  and  captives  being  led,  at 
gunpoint,  to  an  uncertain  future. 

Next  we  see  a  man  fervently  arguing 
with  his  wife,  their  children  cowering  in 
terror  behind  her  legs,  again  in  black  and 
white.  The  husband  cannot  persuade 
his  wife,  nor  their  children  to  leave  with 
him  to  America  and  abandon  their  na- 
tive Hungary.  He  jumps  into  a  waiting 
truck  and  drives  off,  his  family  watching 
from  a  broken  upstairs  window.  The  woman 
and  her  two  sons  are  caught  in  a  mute, 
stilled  frame,  they  visibly  age  into  1963 
and  watercolor  blues  and  grays  leak 
into  the  screen. 

Time  Stands  Still  has  been  called  a 
Hungarian  version  of  Rebel  Witlumt  A 
Cause  and  with  good  reason,  yet  there  is 
more  to  it  politically.  The  film's  main 
time  frame,  1963,  was  the  year  political 
prisoners  were  released,  adult  infight- 
ing continued,  dissidents  were  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homeland  and  rock  'n' 
roll,  with  its  inherent  youth  fetish/worship, 
was  officially  sanctioned. 

Unlike  American  variants  on  this  theme, 
like  American  Grafitti  which  tend  to 
sprawl  across  the  lives  of  six  or  seven 
characters.  Time  Stands  Still  trots  along 
solely  with  Dini,  the  younger  of  the  two 
brothers  and  central  character.  Because 
of  the  politics  and  activities  of  their  father, 
he  is  harassed  by  other  kids  in  his  high 
school.  His  brother  Gabor  cannot  enter 
university.  And  their  mother  is  forced 
to  resort  to  self-debasing  lying  and  brib- 
ery in  an  attempt  to  lighten  the  load  of 
their  lives. 

Local  film 

by  Murray  Forman 

Just  when  1  begin  to  take  film  for 
granted,  it  seems  someone  or  some- 
thing comes  along  to  remind  me  of 
how  much  work  is  involved  in  the 
filmmaking  process.  Leuten  Rojas,  direc- 
tor of  The  Secret,  a  new  film  made  m 
Ottawa,  is  the  source  of  my  recent 
re-awakening. 

Rojas,  a  Chilean  who  has  lived  in  Can- 
ada since  1974,  has  made  a  film  re- 
flecting the  vitality  of  independent  film  in 
Canada.  "It's  very  fascinating.  I  don't 
think  there  is  another  creative  job  that 
involves  you  in  so  many  ways,"  he  says. 
"It's  interesting  when  you  look  back  at  it. 
You're  putting  together  a  blueprint  which 
is  your  script.  Then  you  just  build  it  from 
there!' 

Rojas'  blueprint  is  a  script  based  on 
factual  occurrences  in  Chile.  "Though 
this  story  is  based  on  a  number  of  cases,  it 
doesn't  belong  to  a  specific  person's 
life.  It's  a  film  that  is  based  on  reality.  I 
did  the  research  to  see  how  strong  the 
reality  was."  The  Secret  deals  firmly  with 
political  tensions  in  Chile,  and  the  ongo- 
ing repercussions  experienced  by  mem- 
bers of  Canada's  Chilean  community. 
Rojas  chose  not  to  resort  to  sensationalism 


This  is  a  political  film,  but  one  firmly 
grounded  in  a  youth  culture.  The  ado- 
lescents of  Budapest  are  very  firmly  held 
in  place  by  light  of  day  and  in  the 
classroom,  but  the  night  belongs  to  Elvis 
Presley  and  American  pop.  Raw  energy 
lurks  beneath  a  thin  veneer  of  cautious 
conformity.  In  one  scene,  Dini  and  oth- 
ers take  part  in  a  dance  class  on  the  top 
floor  of  a  building,  guys  lined  up  with 
military  precision  on  one  side,  girls  on  the 
other;  they  move  together  to  muted 
strains  through  ordained  circuits.  Dini  ex- 
cuses himself,  hears  music  in  the  hall- 
way and  follows  it  to  the  basement  where 
dancing  of  a  more  intimate,  thigh-clasping 
sort  is  taking  place  to  Paul  Anka's  "You 
Are  My  Destiny!'  These  words  ring 
repeatedly  in  Dini's  head:  they  speak  of  . 
his  affection  for  Magda,  his  lady-love, 
but  they  also  ironically  underline,  like  a 
chorus,  his  political  fate  and  that  of  his 
country. 

This  is  the  second  film  from  director 
Peter  Gothar,  and  was  the  surprise  hit 
of  the  1982  Cannes  Film  Festival.  Native 
Hungarian  Gothar  employed  professional 
actors  for  all  of  the  adult  roles,  but  used 
amateurs  for  the  teenagers.  According 
to  Gothar,  the  adolescents'  lack  of  acting 
experience  made  them  better  able  to 
express  the  characters'  awkwardness.  All 
the  males  furtively  puff  on  hidden  ciga- 
rettes, the  females  consort  and  pass  love- 
notes  for  each  other  and  the  class  nerd 
and  class  hood  are  also  present. 

Sexuality  gains  a  foothold  in  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  these  yoimg  people  as 
they  struggle  to  suppress  their  natural 
inclinations.  Nude  photos  pass  hands 
under  goggled  eyes.  Magda  pursues  Dini, 
but  he  is  too  shy  to  rea'ct  and  runs.  And 
an  old  male  teacher,  later  deemed  "wrong" 
and  removed,  admonishes  Dini  for 
possessing  nude  photos,  stating  sexuality 
is  holy  and  something  neither  philosoph- 
ical nor  political  regimes  can  touch. 

The  cinematography  of  the  film  is  lush 
and  varied.  Cameraman  Lajos  Koltai, 
who  also  worked  on  Mephisto,  makes  ef- 
fective use  of  stilled  frames,  slow  mo- 


Scene  from  Hiefecrel.  

or  political  diatribe.  Instead  he  set  up  a 
deeper,  more  philosophical  interplay  prob- 
ing the  multi-faceted  aspects  of  a  Chilean 
heritage. 

Manuel  Aranguiz  portrays  Marcos,  the 
central  character  in  die  film.  It  is  through 
his  eyes,  and  more  importantly,  his  emo- 
tions that  the  viewer  is  introduced  to 
the  implications  of  each  incident.  His 
smouldering  intensity  is  perfectly  suited 
to  the  script  and  it  is  he  who  maintains 
the  sombre  tone  of  the  film.  Jorge 
EtcheveiTy,  as  the  brother,  Carlos,  is  simi- 
larly well-cast.  Etcheverry  portrays  a 
man  involved  in  the  Chilean  government 
and  mav  have  been  responsible  for  the 
death  squad  order  that  nearly  killed  his 


Time  Stofi(fsStil/isattheTowne]an3l-Febl.  

tion  and  angles.  The  lighting  is  mute,  the 
actors  move  vaguely  as  if  wrapped  in 
mist  and  Budapest  seems  perpetually 
fogged-in. 

The  school's  wall  are  gray,  the  cobble- 
stone roads  are  slapped-up,  post-invasion 
buildings  are  gray,  even  the  rain  runs  gray 
through  much  of  the  film. 

In  a  search  for  the  nude  photos,  the 
Headmaster  interrogates  Dini's  class. 
Bags  are  dumped  on  desks,  pockets  turned 
out  and  coats  checked.  The  disciplinar- 
ian leaps  onto  the  trail  of  something,  his 
great  bald  dome  bobbing  and  weaving 
from  desk  to  desk  in  one  uninten-upted 
scene  with  the  camera  following  behind. 


own  father.  It  is  this  event  that  carries 
grudges  and  mistrust  from  the  past  into 
the  confrontation  between  the  two  broth- 
ers in  the  present.  Marcos  and  Carlos 
express  the  dominant  attitudes  of  the 
political  culture  in  Chile  with  their  father 
as  a  historical  patriarch.  It  is  their  fa- 
ther's death  that  causes  each  man  to  deal 
with  the  differences  of  the  other  and 
subsequendy  with  the  accompanying  guilt. 

The  technical  production  of  The  Secret 
is  high  quality,  and  the  work  of  cinema- 
tographer  Antonin  Lhotsky  particularily 
stands  out.  Rojas  worked  on  such  a 
limited  budget  (the  present  estimate  is 
$70,000)  that  all  the  shots  were  attemp- 
ted in  one  take  and  the  use  of  diverse 
locations  was  kept  to  a  minimum.  "In 
film,  from  the  very  beginning  you  are 
confronted  widi  an  economical  enterprise. 
You  have  to  have  die  money  to  do  what 
you  want  to  do.  You  have  to  write  in  a 
realistic  way,  being  fully  aware  of  your 
possibilities,"  he  says. 

The  project  involved  a  crew  of  about 
60  people  and  began  the  eariy  stages  of 
production  in  April  1985.  The  finished 
prints  were  in  Rojas'  hands  by  November 
1986.  "In  between  there  were  long  peri- 
ods where  production  stopped  because 
we  didn't  have  the  money.  Originally  it 


It  is  hilarious  and  caricatures  the  head- 
master's hunt. 

Time  Stands  Still  depicts  the  awaken- 
ing of  one  young  man  in  a  generation 
betrayed  by  its  elders,  his  grapplings  with 
sexuality,  and  the  politics  with  which 
he  must  live.  A  friend  of  his  departed 
father  offers  Dini  advice:  don't  stick 
your  neck  out,  don't  lift  your  hand  up,  try 
not  to  be  noticed.  A  trio  of  leather-clad 
musicians  grind  out  a  way-slowed-down 
cover  of  Elvis'  "Jailhouse  Rock"  in  halt- 
ing, muttered  English:  it  stands  as  a  per- 
fect metaphor  for  the  film,  muted 
rebellion  under  the  oppression  of  the 
state.  □ 


was  to  be  a  longer  film  before  shooting. 
The  diminution  of  time  was  a  matter  of 
money,"  says  Rojas.  Rojas  also  received 
advice  and  use  of  equipment  from  various 
sources  in  Ottawa,  reflecting  the  sup- 
portive spirit  of  the  Ottawa  film  commu- 
nity "It's  fundamental:  the  good  thing 
with  a  smaller  city  is  that  everyone  grows 
very  close,  sharing  facilities.  You  have  a 
clear  idea  of  what  you  want  to  do  and  you 
have  all  these  people.  You  hope  to  get 
the  best  results!' 

Now  that  the  film  is  completed,  Rojas 
must  explore  the  potential  markets  for 
its  exhibition.  "It's  not  an  easy  film  to  sell 
but  it  has  a  predictable  audience.  The 
basic  market  of  the  film  is  television.  It 
was  produced  to  be  seen  on  a  TV 
screen!'  Rojas  adds  that  short  films  are 
hard  to  distribute  to  theatres  but  he  is 
just  beginning  to  send  videos  to  compa- 
nies now. 

He  says  he  would  like  to  make  a  French 
version  of  the  film  in  order  to  increase 
its  chances  of  selling.  "It  takes  six  months 
to  market  any  film  and  up  to  a  year 
before  you  see  any  results,"  he  says,  ad- 
ding he  is  optimistic  the  film  will  find  a 
receptive  audience  with  the  educational 
channels  across  Canada.  □ 


reveals  Chile's  secret  tragedy 
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I  ^mm  The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus  fl  JLf 

■  Room  508,  Unicentre  " 

your  campus  placement  service 


ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITING 

For  information  about  the  type  of  posi- 
tions available,  how  to  apply  and  where 
to  find  more  about  the  companies  please 
make  sure  to  read  the  "GEO  Weekly 
Bulletin"  published  every  Monday  and 
posted  in  the  CEC-OC  and  across  Cam- 
pus. 

Here  is  a  list  of  upcoming  application 
deadlines  for  recruiting  employers... 

•  February  13,  12  noon  Cognos  In- 
corporated. Computer  Science. 

•  February  27,  12  noon  Investors 
Syndicate  Limited.  All  disciplines. 

•  February  27,  12  noon  -  Black  & 
McDonald  Limited.  Mechanical,  civil 
and  electrical  engineering. 

•  The  Co-operators  Insurance.  Com- 
merce and  other  disciplines.  Deadline  to 
be  determined. 

PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 

•  February  20  -  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, Official  Language  Monitor  Pro- 
gram. Applications  and  brochures  are 
available  at  the  Centre. 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

•January  31  --  Huronia  Historical 
Park.  Ste.  Marie  Among  the  Hurons. 
Midland  historical  naval  and  military 
establishments,  Penetanguishene. 
•January  31  -  City  of  Ottawa.  Re- 
quires approximately  600  summer 
students  for  the  1987  Summer  Employ- 


ment Programme  in  the  Recreation 
Branch,  Community  Development  as 
well  as  a  wide  variety  of  jobs  in  other 
civic  departments. 

•  Canada  Wonderland  is  recruiting  ap- 
proximately 150  positions  for:  singers, 
dancers,  instrumentalists,  technicians, 
etc. 

•  February  3  -  Forintek  Canada  Corp. 

is  recruiting  for  research  assistants  in 
the  following  areas:  economics  and  plan- 
ning, manufacturing  technology,  com- 
posites, wood  using  technology,  secon- 
dary manufacturing  and  wood  science. 

•  February  6  -  Prudhomme's  Lan- 
ding, Wet  'n'  Wild  Water  Park, 
Vineland  Station,  Ontario.  A  water 
theme  park  located  approximately  10 
minutes  drive  from  St.  Catherines  is 
recruiting  for  a  number  of  positions  in- 
cluding: supervisors,  marketing,  ad- 
ministrative and  accounting  assistants 
and  park  ambassador. 

•  February  12,  12  noon  -  KBM 
Forestry  Consultants  Inc.  in  Thunder 
Bay  is  recruiting  experienced  tree 
planters  to  work  in  Northern  Ontario. 

•  February  20,  Regional  Municipali- 
ty of  Ottawa-Carleton.  Application 
forms  and  list  of  job  opportunities  are 
available  at  the  Centre. 

•  March  16  -  The  Easter  Seal  Socie- 
ty- 

•  March  20,  12  noon  -  Bell  Canada 


-Ontario  Region. 

•  Canada  Employment  Centre  for 
Students.  Registration  cards  are  now 
available. 

•  March  6  -  Integra  Foundation, 
Camp  Towhee.  Application  forms  and 
info  sheets  are  now  available. 

•  January  16  and  March  6,  1987 
"Canada  World  Youth.  Forms  are 
available  at  the  Centre. 

•  Quetico  Park  Volunteers,  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources.  More  informa- 
tion and  application  forms  are  available 
at  the  Centre. 

INFORMATION  SESSIONS 

•  Canadian  Armed  Forces.  Tuesday, 
February  3  in  Room  358A  Mackenzie 
starting  at  12  noon. 

•  Student  Venture  Capital.  Wednes- 
day, February  4th,  Room  503  Southam 
Hall  starting  at  9:00  am.  A  second  ses- 
sion to  start  at  10:30  am. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  graduates  looking  for  permanent  full 
time  employment  and  undergraduates 
looking  for  part  time  employment.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  positions  available; 
for  others  be  sure  to  come  in  and  check 
our  boards  regularly. 


PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Junior  Programmer.  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry  or  computer  science.  Must 
have  computer  programming  skills. 
Refer  to  Order  No.  J-51. 

•  Sales  Representative,  Service 
Representative  and  Management 
Trainee  -  Open  to  commerce  and  other 
disciplines.  Refer  to  Order  No.  J-61. 

•  Staff  Engineer.  Open  to  electrical 
engineers  with  specialization  in  com- 
munications preferred.  Candidate  should 
be  bilingual  with  good  communications 
skills.  Refer  to  Order  No.  J-62. 

•  Technical  Sales  Representative. 
Open  to  all  disciplines.  Must  have  own 
car,  bondable,  agressive,  outgoing  and 
sales  oriented.  Positions  are  available  all 
across  the  country.  Refer  to  Order  No 
D-46. 

•  Residential  Counsellor.  Experience 
with  hearing  impaired  and  mentally 
retarded  adults  is  essential.  Male  ap- 
plicants only  under  exemption  No.  487 
of  the  Human  Rights  Commission.  Refer 
to  Order  No.  J-52. 

PART-TIME  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Host/Hostess.  To  work  Monday  to 
Thursday,  6:00  pm  to  9  pm  and  Satur- 
day 9:00  am  to  6:00  pm.  $4.35/hr.  Refer 
to  Order  No.  J-56. 

•  Host/Hostess,  product  maker  and 
door  person.  Hours  are  flexible  depen- 
ding on  student's  schedule.  Refer  to 
Order  No.  J-60. 


Visit  the  C.E.C.O.C.  Monday  to  Friday  8am-4pm 

for  employment  information  and  assistance 
Space  for  this  advertisement  provided  courtesy  of  CUSA 


I'KliSENTS 

THE  BEST  TRIPS  TO  FLORIDA  AVAILABLE  ANYWHERE 

SPRING  BREAK  '87 

IN 

FT.  LAUDERDALE 


NOW 
FROM 
ONLY 


$339 


TOTAL  PRICE  CDN. 

Includes  ALL  Tips/Taxes/Etc. 

FEB.  20  to  MAR.  1 


QUAD      DAYTONA  BEACH 


Forget  all  the  rest,  go  with  the  very  best! 


$259.00  CDN 
QUAD 


Your  Penrod's  Tour  Package  Includes: 


iiiKhls  at 


III  IIk'  n 


II  PKN 


110  l  EI..  ITS  KICliT  ON  THE  SI  KIP  (619  Norlh  A 
Ihm  niglilclub!,  und  wc  ovm  all  a\ 

•  All  rooms  have  air  concjilloning,  colur  TV,  phone,  privnir  balti  and  Iho  cIuijIiIc  bcils 

-  5iniie  kilchcnclles,  leathrronl'iiooKidc  roonvs  ^uiln  and  op.irliiicnls  available 

-  THANSPOK  lAIION  is  lij  n(m.5lop  rmmillrip  «. Till  room -t.,uipi>e(l  ilrluxc 
CANADIAN  lliKli»a\  MfHur  Coaclii-s  iiilli  NU  I! OHD Kit  TRANSFERS  (in  mosi  area' 

•  SPKCIAI  NKIIiH  l  I  III  AILMirrANLTC  l  O  ALL  PLN ROD'S  CLUBS 

•  Foul  dtck  i-i™c';icliiilii-v'parIiH  -  (iOOU  nMKK! 

•  Opiional  ortirsliir^  lo  DISNI'.V  WUkLU/tl'COT  CENTER,  SEA  WORLD,  WET  'n 
WILD.  DKF.P  SEA  KISIIING,  clf. 

•  SEHVICI-IS  OF  EXPERIENCED  TOLR  (■ISCOKTS,  and  Company  rcpn-senlallves. 

■  Optiun.-il  Canccllaliun  and  Mcdiral  Insurance  availahlc 

■  Ruom  onlj  pricci'lransportalian  only  prices  avallible 

•  Full  paynienl  due  ONLV  SEVEN  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  (only  5100  non-re  fundable 
deposit  rncrvcs  your  place  -  inDncy  orders  only) 

•  NOTE  -  Trip  fuUj  insured  under  Ontario's  Travel  Induslrj  Compcnsalion  Fund 
.  REMEMDEH  ■  ONLY  PENRODS  DOES  IT  RIGHT 

FOR  MORE  INIORMATION  PLEASE  CONTACT: 

MARCEL       738-7647  BETWEEN  1-4  pm 
CHRIS       230-7296  BETWEEN  6-9  pm 


YOUR  PENROD'S  CAMPUS  TOUR  REPRESENTATIVE 


MASSAGE 
WORKSHOP 


LEARN  THE  BASICS  OF 
MASSAGE -HANDS  ON! 

Tie  Peex  Counselling  Centre  is  sponsoring  a  workshop: 

Wednesday,  Nov.26 
7pm  — 10pm 

(Mature  Student's  Association  Lounge -Unicentre) 

Cost:  Only-$10.00  per  massage  duo! 

Sign  up  at  the  Peer  Counselling  Centre 
(rm.  316,  Unicentre)  SOON!! 
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Robert  Cray 
Strong  Persuader 
Polygram 

by  Paul  Cantin 

I've  never  been  a  big  fan  of  the  blues. 
Not  that  the  style  is  without  its 
charms  or  its  charismatic  practitioners. 
But  the  general  tendency  to  stick  to 
variations  on  well-worn  forms  (plodding 
rhythms  punctuated  by  bossy  solos) 
and  tired  themes  (losing  or  dumping  the 
girl)  have  reduced  the  genre  (at  its 
worst)  to  a  craft  rather  than  an  art. 

Robert  Cray's  major-label  debut  Strong 


Penmder  dearly  outlines  the  deficiencies 
in  many  modem  blues  records  by  ommitting 
them.  He  shows  that  being  progressive 
is  not  necessarily  a  betrayal  to  tradition. 

Cray  has  all  the  blues  chops  down.  His 
guitar  solos  stroke  and  sting  like  the 
best.  But  he  shows  more  self-control  and 
economy  than  the  majority  of  guitar- 


slingers.  As  well,  only  "I  Wonder"  sticks 
to  the  well-worn  slow  blues  beat.  Every- 
where else  Cray  isn't  afraid  to  mix  tem- 
pos. On  Strong  Persuader.  Cray  mas. 
terfully  mixes  rhythm  and  blues  and  soul 
elements  into  his  musical  stew,  and 
comes  up  with  a  blues  hybrid  all  his  own. 

Most  of  the  critical  noise  about  Cray 
centres  on  his  songs,  and  rightly  so. 
Rather  than  deep-dish  servings  of  miso- 
gyny and  odes  to  boozing  and  self- 
aggrandizement  (the  kind  of  songs  George 
Thorogood  has  made  a  career  cover- 
ing), Cray's  numbers  show  a  welcome 
maturity.  "Foul  Play"  is  a  tale  of 
suspected  infidelity  with  strength  in  the 

Cray  avoids 
common 
blues  blahs 

narrator's  gradual  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence. "Nothing  But  a  Woman"  celebrates 
the  fairer  sex  with  all  the  spirit  (and 
then  some)  of  The  Fabulous  Thunderbirds, 
but  none  of  the  juvenile  luridness. 

Best  of  all  is  "Right  Next  Door"  Cray 
eavesdrops  on  the  neighbors'  domestic 
strife,  knowing  his  liason  with  the  lady 
next  door  is  the  cause  of  the  disharmony 
She  was  right  next  door  and  such  a  strong 
persuader 

She  was  just  another  notch  on  my  guitar 
Became  of  me  she's  gonna  lose  the  man 
that  really  loves  her 

In  the  silence  lean  hear  the  breaking  of 
their  hearts 

When  "the  man"  finally  checks  out, 
Cray  is  left  to  ponder: 
.  .  /  hear  that  woman  start  to  ay, 
I  should  go  to  her,  but  what  would  I  say? 
It's  because  of  me.,,  it's  MY  FA  ULT! 

On  that  last  sentence,  Cray's  moving 
Sam  Cooke-like  croon  leaps  into  a  des- 
perate soul  shout  that  wipes  out  any  chance 
Cray  might  feel  a  smug  spoiler's  satis- 
faction. "Right  Next  Door"  acknowledges 
a  constellation  of  emotions  and  a  (gulp!)  ^ 
maturity  lacking  in  so  many  of  the  genre's 
phallo-centric  performances. 

I  haven't  even  mentioned  the  able,  if 
undistinguished,  support 
Cray  gets  from  his  backing  trio  (keyboardist 
Peter  Boe.  drummer  Dave  Olson  and 
bassist  Richard  Cousins),  or  the  studio 
sheen  added  to  the  record  by  producers 
Bruce  Bromberg  and  Dennis  Walker.  And 
I  can't  neglect  the  spare  but  effective 
contributions  by  the  Memphis  Horns. 

But  the  star  is  Cray,  writing,  singing 
and  playing  like  he  was  bom  to  the 
task.  Strong  persuasion  indeed.  □ 


Lone  Justice 

Shelter 
Geffen 

by  Jim  Bronskill 

One  evening  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
thousands  of  impatient  U2  fans 
squirmed  restlessly  in  their  Civic 
Centre  seats,  waiting  for  Bono  &  Co.  to 
appear. 

On  stage,  Maria  McKee  pranced  wildly 
about  in  an  ankle-length  dress,  guitar  in 
hand,  belting  out  the  words  to  CCR's 
"Fortunate  Son!'  The  rest  of  Lone  Jus- 
tice was  rockmg  with  her  all  the  way  in  a 
last-ditch  shot  at  cutting  through  the 
human  sea  of  indifference. 

That  direct  approach  made  the  band's 
self-titled  debut  a  winner,  spotlighting 
McKee's  resonant  voice  on  a  good  blend 
of  material -from  all-out  rockers  to  soul- 
ful ballads. 

On  Shelter,  a  reformed,  expanded  lineup 
picks  up  where  the  old  one  left  off  witli 
a  solid  one-two  punch.  "I  Found  Love"  is 
an  infectious  grabber,  featuring  surging 
keyboards  which  flesh  out  the  group's 
sound  nicely  And  the  catchy  title  cut 
exudes  warmth  with  its  acoustic  guitar 
and  buoyant  bass  line. 

Both  tunes  were  co-written  by  McKee 
and  Miami  Steve  Van  Zandt  who,  of 
course,  is  better  known  for  his  work  with 
another  roots  rocker,  a  guy  named  Brace 
Springsteen.  The  E  Street  connections 


don't  stop  there.  Jimmy  lovine,  who 
helps  Van  Zandt  here  with  production 
chores,  has  also  worked  with  New  Jer- 
sey's favorite  son.  And  Springsteen's  in- 
fluence is  sprinkled  throughout  McKee's 
lyrics. 

Is  Maria  being  groomed  as  Amenca's 
own  Jersey  girl? 

If  so.  Lone  Justice  is  on  the  wrong 
track.  The  band  is  straying  from  its 
gritty  guitar  rock  in  favor  of  synthesized 
cowpop,  as  McKee's  overwrought  emo. 
tionalism  makes  sobbing  messes  out  of 
songs  like  "Wheels"  and  "Dreams  Come 
True!' 

When  the  group  does  rock,  it's  not 
really  sure  where  to  turn.  "Beacon" 
sounds  like  Dolly  Parton  jamming  with 
the  Pretenders  on  an  off  night.  With  its 
jagged  guitar  line,  "Belfry"  is  reminiscent 
of  U2,  but  never  clicks  into  place. 

Despite  the  album's  theme  of  taking 
refuge  from  the  world's  troubles.  Lone 
Justice  has  made  an  uneven  record  which 
is  less  coherent  than  their  first  LP.  And 
nothing  here  matches  the  soaring  "Sweet, 
Sweet  Baby  (I'm  Falhng)"  from  their 
debut. 

But  Shelter  closes  on  a  high  note  with 
"Dixie  Storms,"  a  stark,  tranquil  ballad. 
Perhaps  this  album  is  merely  a  calm  in 
the  storm  as  the  band  maps  out  a  new 
direction.  If  not.  Lone  Justice  is  in  danger 
of  being  blown  like  a  tumbleweed  across 
the  plains  of  the  music  world,  while  it 
searches  for  an  audience.  □ 


R  T  S_ 


COMPUTER  TIME 
FREE  SOFTWARE 
LASER  PRINTING 
FREE  ASSISTANCE 

Student  Micro  Centre 
103  Mann  Ave  (at  Chapel) 
563-2660 

ESSAYS  RESUMES  ESSAYS 


LSAT/GMAT 
Prep  Courses  for 

Feb.  21  LSAT 
Mar.  21  GMAT 

(416)  923-PREP, 
1-800-387-5519 


SMOKING 

Speaker: 

Lynn  Taylor 

2:30  -  4:00 

Wed  Feb.  4 

Mature 
Students  Lounge 


Presented  by: 


leer 

iounseLLing 

*  raPltTBH  ASSOCIATIOM  OF  MATUR8  STUDENTS 


January  ; 


When  the  generation  gap  disappears... 


The  Tomorrow  Box 

Nepean  Little  Theatre 
Januar>'  31 

by  Linda  Williamson 

Remember  when  you  were  a  kid  and 
you  spent  your  allowance  on  one 
of  those  cardboard  boxes  marked 
'surprise'  al  a  junible  sale.  Even  though 
ynu  kiifw  ihe  box  was  filled  with  junk, 
you  still  hoped  to  find  something  spe- 
CKil  inside.  But  when  you  opened  it  up  the 
next  day.  Ihe  stuff  inside  was  never  as 
good  as  you'd  hoped. 

This  feeling,  that  life  often  doesn't 
turned  nut  as  good  as  you'd  hoped,  is 
the  prevailing  theme  of  the  Nepean  Little 
Theatre's  production,  The  Tomorrow 
Bi'x.  Set  in  present  day  rural  Ontario,  the 
play  centres  around  the  Cooper  family 
and  a  'tomorrow  box'  that  has  been  closed 
for  40  years.  When  the  contents  are 
finally  revealed,  the  family  is  turned 
upside-down. 

Joe  and  Alice  Cooper  (William  Morrison 
and  Roberta  Robert)  are  newly  weds 
who  return  from  their  honeymoon  to  take 
over  the  family  farm  from  Joes  parents 
(Jo-Ann  McCabe  and  Don  Stevenson).  Alice 
soon  discovers  Mrs.  Cooper  hasn't  agreed 
to  the  deal  and  doesn't  want  to  leave  her 
home  and  friends  to  live  in  a  Florida 
condo. 

Alice  is  shocked,  but  Mrs.  Cooper  is 
resigned  to  losing  her  home  until  the 
arrival  of  Alice's  sister,  Lisa  (Barbara 
Kobolak),  shakes  up  the  household.  Lisa, 
a  young  lawyer  and  feminist,  is  outraged. 
She  tells  Mrs.  Cooper  her  husband  can- 
not sell  the  farm  without  her  permission 
and  immediately  plans  to  take  the  case 
to  court. 

The  clash  between  generations  surfaces 
as  Alice  and  Lisa  are  astounded  by  the 
Coopers'  belief  in  male  dominance  and 
female  obedience  in  marriage.  And  Mrs. 


Cooper  is  shocked  to  discover  the  'ginger- 
ale'  Alice  and  Lisa  drink  is  actually 
beer.  She  dumps  it  on  the  flower  bed 
when  she  hears  Joe  approaching,  cer- 
tain he  wouldn't  approve  of  his  wife  drink- 
ing beer. 

The  generation  gap  inevitably  gives 
way  to  disagreements  about  male  and 
female  roles.  When  Mr.  Cooper  finds  out 
Lisa  isn't  married,  he  taunts  her  smugly, 
"you  must've  been  alright  looking  a  few 
years  back.  Didn't  you  get  any  offers?" 


In  the  midst  of  the  family's  petty  bat- 
tles, Mrs.  Cooper  tries  to  sort  out  her 
life.  The  turning  point  comes  when  Lisa 
gets  Mrs.  Cooper  drunk  on  vodka-spiked 
lemonade.  As  the  women  grow  drunker, 
talking  becomes  easier  and  Mrs.  Coo- 
per admits  the  last  decision  she  made  on 
her  own  was  to  marry  Mr  Cooper  She 
realizes  now  she  must  make  her  first  decison 
in  40  years.  Her  husband  thinks  retire- 
ment in  Florida  will  be  good  for  her,  Lisa 
thinks  a  court  case  will  be  good  for  her, 


and  no  one  cares  what  she  really  wants. 
Mrs.  Cooper  finally  decides  to  do  ex- 
actly what  she  wants. 

The  Tomorrow  Box's  exploration  of  the 
generations  and  lifestyles  is  appealing 
because  it  is  so  realistic.  It's  characteriza- 
tions and  situations  reveal  common  fam- 
ily disagreements.  The  cast  provides  solid 
performances,  proving  this  'tomorrow 
box'  full  of  pleasant  surprises.  □ 


FACULTY  OF  BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 

Edmonlon,  Alberta 


START  UP  •  START  UP  •  START  UP 


BeY)ur 
Own  Boss 

Young  people  can  get  an  interest  free  locin 
to  start  up  their  own  summer  or 
year  round  business. 
Ask  us  how. 

CALL  FREE 
1-800-387-0777 

or  visit  your  placement  office. 

rr  COULD  PUT  you  in  business. 

START  UP  is  sponsored  by 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Skills  Development 
in  co-operation  with  The  Ontario  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Ontcirio 

Ministry  of  Skills  Development 


Gregory  Sorbara 
Minister 


MASTER  OF 
PUBLIC 

MANAGEMENT 


n  lis  Ma.k  r  ol  I'lihlii.  Mana[:cnK-m  Projjrani  ihe  Facullv  .)f  Business  al  ihe 
L  mvL'iMU  ot  \lhcria  nrfers  ;i  managLTial  appriiath  lo  ihf  sludv  tif  public 
.^dmmiMraiiiin  I  his  uniiiuc  prdgram  ilraws  on  ihc  slri'nvlh  of  Ihc  enure 
busme-s  l-,Kull\  anil  inairpiiralcv  Ihe  lelaled  disciplines  of  ce.momits 
pohlie.il  se.ense,  anJ  Ijii 

Pcrs.ms  « ilh  sailed  undeisradualedcErees  ss  ill  lind  ihe  IJnisersiu  iif  Albcna 
Masle.  olPuWie  Manapemenl  piofram  inlelleclualK  slimulaling  and  feared 
lossards  deseliipinp  esperlise  in  makinp  and  implemenlini!  deeismns  in  Ihe 
pubhe  and  nol-liir-prnrn  setlors  of  Canadian  soeiely 

A  number  i)f  gfaduale  assisianlships  are  available 

Assiieiale  Dean,  MBA/MPM  Priiorams 
Faculls  nl  Business 
I  nisersus  ol  Albeila 
Edmiinlon  Alberla,  Tf)(i  2R(. 


PIci 

Name  _ 
Address 
Ciiy  _ 


:  send  MPM  mini 
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by  Jennifer  Cowan 

Thursday  January  29 

•Take  the  trip  of  the  80s  and  see  Godfrey 
Reggio's  film  about  environmental  apoc- 
alypse called  Koyaanisqatsi  with  an  origi- 
nal score  by  Philip  Glass.  Screening 
takes  place  at  the  NAG  Opera  and  tickets 
are  $5.50  for  all  reserved  seats. 
•Enjoy  the  wit  of  George  Bernard  Shaw 
and  see  the  play,  Mrs.  Warren 's  Profession 
at  the  Ottawa  Little  Theatre  until  January 
31.  Tickets  are  $6.50.  Call  233-8948  for 
information. 

Friday  January  30 

•One  Step  Beyond,  an  uniicenced  night- 
club at  152  Rideau  Street  presents  The 
Chesterfield  Kings.  Admission  is  $8. 
•Tonight  is  your  last  chance  to  see  the 
Nepean  Little  Theatre  presentation  of 
The  Tomorrow  Box,  a  play  exploring  the 
differences  in  lifestyles,  generations  and 
the  sexes.  The  show  is  at  Sir  Robert 
Borden  High  School  at  8:15pm.  Tickets 
are  $3  for  students  at  the  door. 
•Saskatoon  artist  Charles  Cousins  presents 
his  works  entitled  IDEAS:  Part  One- 
Relationships  at  the  SAW  Gallery  For 
more  information  call  236-6181. 
•Join  CBO-FM's  Music  Ottawa  host  Rob 
Clipperton  for  a  music-filled  lunch  hour 
at  the  Chateau  Laurier,  weekly  at  noon 
until  February  26.  Admission  is  $1  per 
concert. 

•The  Language  of  Visual  Sytnbols  by  Dennis 


THAT  THRtSORlSM 
SE  MAbE  A 
LEGITIMATE 

AKT  Form, 

,  ELIG-I&LE 

For  grants 

FROM  THE 
COONCIL  - 


Tourbin  is  showing  at  the  SAW  Gallery 
until  tomorrow. 

'Alien  and  Eyewitness  will  be  screened  by 
the  Carleton  Cinema  Club,  103  Steacie 
at  7:30pm. 

•At  the  NAC  Theatre  it's  Pump  Boys  and 
Dinettes,  a  musical  play  set  in  a  South- 
em  American  diner.  Tickets  are  $16.50. 
•Tom  Cochrane  and  Red  Ryder  rock  the 
Coliseum  at  Lansdowne  Park  tonight. 
Tickets  are  $16.50  at  Uniticket. 

Saturday  January  31 

•The  Human  Tripods  and  Lucky  Ron 
Burke  play  the  Civic  Centre  Salons  in  a 
benefit  for  the  Great  Canadian  Theatre 
Company.  Tickets  are  $10  at  Octopus 


Books,  Shake  and  Records  on  Wheels. 

Monday  Febraury  2 

'Ideas  on  CBC  radio  airs  an  award-winning 
special  on  schizophrenia.  The  program 
begins  at  9pm. 

•Mime  extraordinaire.  Marcel  Marceau  is 
at  the  NAC  Opera  tonight.  Tickets  start 
at  $9. 

•At  the  Towne.  it's  The  Godfather  Part  U. 
The  film  begins  at  7:30pm. 

Tuesday  February  3 

•The  Mayfair  is  holding  a  tribute  to  the 
late,  great  Gary  Grant  with  She  Done 
Him  Wrong  ^nd  I'm  No  Angel. 


Wednesday  February  4 

'TVOntario  presents  Asinamali  a  play 
about  apartheid  at  9pm  and  Spear  of  the 
Nation  at  10pm. 

•Soprano  Susanna  Burton  accompanied 
by  pianist  Catherine  Green  present  a 
recital  of  song  at  12:30pm,  100  St.  Pats. 
Admission  is  free. 

'Repo  Man,  that  cult-classic,  plays  the 
Mayfair  tonight  at  8:55pm. 

o 

I  Thursday  February  5 

I  "John  Battle  talks  about  Gorbachev's  Re- 
5  fortyi  Program  Since  the  27th  Party 
G  Congress  at  4pm,  504  Southam.  Admis- 
I  ^sion  is  free. 

I  'The  National  Gallery  on  Elgin  Street  is 
presenting  a  video  series  continuing 
every  Thursday  evening  until  March  5. 
The  presentations  begin  at  7pm  and 
admission  is  free. 

•Gallery  101  presents  Dragon  Angels  in 
the  Peace  Garden  and  This  Moment  is 
an  Eternity  by  Carol  Bretzloff  and  Susan 
Geialdine  Taylor- 
Bet  you  didn't  know  or  care  that .  .  . 

Neil  Young  was  the  first  Canadian 
musician  to  reach  number  one  on  the 
American  record  charts. 

If  you  have  an  event  you'd  like  announced 
The  Charlatan  would  love  to  spread  the 
word.  Just  drop  off  submissions  to  Jennifer 
in  room  531  Unicentre  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  scheduled  date.  □ 


BREAK  THE  D 

^Nm  mmmm -  Feb.  9-i4 


Monday  -      Tunnel  Painting 

Euchre  Toumey  in  Oliver's 
Darts  Tourney  in  Rooster's 

Tuesday  -     Calabogie  Inner-tubing 
"Beyond  the  Edge" 

Wednesday  -  Ice  Sculptures 

Yuk-Yuk's  in  Rooster's 

Thursday  -     Tri-Star  Blizzard 

Winter  Madness  Messenjah 
Meltdown 

Friday  -        Orientation  Groups  Reunion 
Dance  Your  Heart  Out! 
1 8-Hour  Charity  Dance-a-thon 

SEE  PROGRAM  OUTLINE  FOR  MORE  DETAILS!! 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Word  Processing  Services.  EXECUTEXT  of- 
fers fast,  efficient  letter  quality  word- 
processing.  Editing,  proof-reading,  teclinical 
writing.  Affordable  rates,  pick-up,  delivery. 
Call  Cheryl,  839-3297. 

The  Independent  Typist's  Netsvork:  Offer, 
ing  a  complete  range  of  quality  typing  and 
word  processing  services  at  competitive  rates. 
FRANCES  BOLTON,  729-0028,  THE 
TYPEWRIGHT,  728-3184. 

Typing  and/or  Editorial  Services  -  IBM 

Selectric  -  call  |6131  224.2490  from  8:D0  a.m. 
to  8:00  p.m.,  seven  days  a  week, 

DATAlogne  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast,  ac- 
curate, proofreading  as  required.  Merivale 
Road  area.  727-1153. 

Typing,  paper  supplied,  short  notice,  $1,10 
per  double  spaced  page.  Ask  for  Dani  Call 
232-7056. 

Word  Processing,  graphics,  research, 
translating,  photography.  Student  rales,  pick- 
up &  deKvery,  fast.  The  Ultimate  Word.  tel. 
737-7336, 

Pripslein's  Camp  in  Uurentians  now  luring 
specialists  for  Drama,  }azi  Dance,  Kayaking, 
Arts  &  Crafts,  Sailing,  Pottery,  Judo/Karate, 
Photography.  Calligraphy.  Also  Junior  Section 
Head,  Cabin  Counsellors.  Ottawa  interviews  m 
early  February,  Please  send  brief  resume  to 
5658  Queen  Mary  Road,  Montreal  H3X  1X3,  or 
call  Ronnie  Braverman  |5U|  481-1875.  Salary 
range  S800-$l.400/7weeks  plus  room  &  board. 

1976  Malibu.  Well  maintained,  entire  brakes 
redone,  new  exhaust,  starter  Recent  carb, 
radiator  and  AM/FM  cassette.  Runs  perfectly. 
$450  or  best  offer.  998-0066  or  224-6315. 

Snrina  Break  in  Florida  With  Penrods  Party 
Tours'  Ft  Lauderdale  $339.00  CDN/QUAD, 
Davlona  Beach  $259.00  CDN/QUAD,  call 
Marcel  l-4pm,  738-7647  or  Chris  230-7276, 
6-9pm. 

Pregnant?  A  warm  loving  couple  is  anxious  to 
adopt  and  provide  a  home  for  your  unborti 
child.  Working  with  government  licensed 
agency.  Call  f416|  465^51.  . 


Researchers  in  the  department  of  Psychology 
are  studying  the  effects  of  imagery  on  wart 
remission  Anyone  with  warts  on  one  or  both 
hands  can  participate  in  this  research,  and  will 
be  paid  for  doing  so.  Subjects  are  needed  im- 
mediately. For  more  information,  call  Joe 
Johnston  at  564-7409. 

It  can  be  a  challenge  being  both  a  parent  and  a 
student  at  the  same  time.  "The  Cloning  Wish- 
A  Life/Work  Approach",  is  a  workshop 
designed  to  focus  on  the  issues,  problems  and 
joys  of  parenting  and  learning  together, 
Fridays  lt00-3:00pm,  Jan  23-Feb,  6.  There  is  a 
S5.00  course  fee.  Pre-register  at  University 
Counselling  Services,  501  Unicentre 
I5S4-2808I. 

STRESS  -  University  Counselling  Ser\'ices  is 
sponsoring  a  Stress  Reduction  Workshop  on 
the  following  dates:  11  Thurs,  Jan.  29,  2-4pm:  21 
Mon  Feb.  2.  lOani-12  noon:  3|  Wed.  Feb.  11. 
2  4pm.  Choose  one  section.  Participants  will 
receive  instruction  and  practice  in  the  area  of 
stress  management.  Other  areas  of  discussion 
will  centre  around  time  management  and 
study  strategies  and  enam  anxiety.  Register  at 
University  Counselling  Services,  501  Unicen- 
tre, 564-2608.  There  is  a  S  10.00  workshop  fee. 

"What  Can  I  Do  With  A  Liberal  Arts 
Degree?"  is  a  career  development  workshop 
open  to  3rd  and  4th  year  students.  This 
workshop  starts  on  Fri.  Jan,  30,  I  Spm  ,  and 
runs  4  consecutive  weeks.  Register  at  Universi- 
ly  CounselUng  Services,  501  Unicentre, 
564.2808.  There  is  a  $10.00  registration  fee. 
The  Workshop  Leader  is  Saxon  Hainblin. 

This  term  there  are  some  wonderful 
workshops  being  offered  for  students  Did  you 
know  there  are  workshops  in  Essay  Writing, 
Systems  for  Study,  Seminar  PrcsenlaUon, 
and  Effective  Reading?  Please  call  Universi- 
ty Counselling  Services  for  more  information. 
564-2808.  Sign  up  now! 

Volvo,  1973,  certifiable,  good  engine  and 
body,  new  clutch,  exhaust,  brakes  etc.  $1295. 
738-0186  evenings  or  238-4625  days.  Ask  for 
Lawry. 
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Wedding  in  Texas 

The  Great  Canadian  Theatre  Company 
.Ianuar>'  29-Februar\'  14 


by  Michelle  Melady 

The  one-woman  (or  man)  show  is  the 
most  challenging  and  riskiest  fomi 
of  theatre.  With  nn  other  actors  on 
stage  to  absorb  the  audience's  atten- 
tion, all  eyes  are  intently  and  critically 
focused  on  one  person.  The  actress  is 
painfully  aware  that  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  play  is  largely  dependent  upon 
her  performance. 

In  Wedding  in  li'xas,  this  risk  is  fur- 
ther intensified,  since  the  sole  perfor- 
mer in  the  play  is  also  the  writer  and 
director.  Because  of  her  three-fold  role. 
Cathy  Jones,  a  veteran  of  Nev;foundland's 
CODCO  theatre  group,  must  accept  to- 


tal responsibility  for  the  fate  of  the  play. 

Let's  all  breathe  a  collective  sigh  of 
relief  because  Jones  weathers  this  pres- 
sure and  manages  to  turn  out  a  fairly 
successful  production.  What  Wedding 
in  Texas  lacks  in  cohesion.  Jones  makes 
up  for  with  her  ability  to  assume,  ex- 
ploit and  then  cast  off  roles  with  the  ease 
and  naturalness  of  a  snake  shedding  its 
skin.  . 

The  play  is  composed  of  five  quick- 
change  satirical  sketches  and  the  long 
title-piece  episode,  all  complemented  with 
music  and  song.  In  the  first  sketch  we 
see  Jones  as  Amanita  Muscaria,  a  toirid 
night-club  singer  from  Sicily-Greece-Peru. 
As  she  capers  around  the  stage  clad  in  a 
ridiculous  polka-dot  flamenco  get-up 
crooning  "You're  My  Pyjamas,"  the  pat- 
tern of  satirically  exploding  common 
cliches  is  established.  As  Amanita  laments 
the  death  of  her  lover  Tony,  the  way 
people  treat  and  mistreat  each  other  is 
enunciated  as  a  theme  which  will  echo 
throughout  the  play. 

As  Drusea  Ice  Cream  Momingstar  Farm 
River,  Jones  portrays  a  flaky  earth-child 
who  recites  cosmic  poetic  drivel  to  her 
boyfriend  Free  Hugs.  In  between  dis- 
cussing patterns  for  knitting  with  yogurt 
and  pondering  the  origin  of  her  name, 
Drusea  tells  us  about  Free,  "a  fascinating 
man  who  hasn't  had  a  bath  since  John 
Lennon  was  killed." 

Then  off  comes  the  black  stringy  wig 
and  the  poncho  as  Jones  transforms 
herself  into  Vave  Gladney.  chatty  hostess 
of  the  TV  talk-show  "Fudgeeos  and 
Feminism."'  Minutes  later,  Jones  becomes 
Burford  "Love"  Mui-phy,  a  smooth-talking 
womanizer  with  the  stereotypical  greased 
hair,  zoot  suit  and  butt  hanging  out  his 
mouth.  Sitting  around  the  stage  he  boasts. 
"I  got  into  bed  with  the  wife  the  other 
night,  and  she  didn't  know  who  I  was. 
Then  she  recognized  me  and  called  the 
police" 

The  weakest  scene  in  the  play  is  be- 
tween-Rod.  the  beer-swilHn,'  tough-talkin' 
wife  beater  and  Cheryl,  his  equally  tough- 
talkin'  abused  wife.  Jones  fluidly  shifts 
from  one  character  to  another;  as  Rod  she 
throws  the  punch  which  a  split-second 
later  she  receives  as  Cheiyl.  But  the  scene's 
sombreness  makes  it  seem  oddly  incon- 
gruous to  the  rest  of  the  play. 

The  second  half  of  the  play  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  the  long  title  piece. 
Jones  plays  Lindy  Anna  Jones,  a  recently 
liberated  lesbian  who  is  driving  through 
the  heart  of  America  to  attend  her  lesbian 
lover's  wedding  in  Texas.  It  is  in  this 
skit  that  Jones'  considerable  skills  of  mim- 
icry, precise  timing  and  gentle  self- 
mockery  are  most  evident.  At  one  point 
she  juggles  the  roles  of  Lindy.  Lindy's 
mother  and  Lindy's  yapping  dog.  Jones 
satirizes  both  her  subject  matter  and 
method  at  the  same  time  with  lines  like, 
"it's  lonely  driving  through  the  desert, 
even  if  you're  only  pretending,"  and  "of 
course  you  can't  see  the  dog,  Mother- 
it's  invisible!' 

The  skit  is  supplemented  with  two 
hilarious  videos  ("filmeos"  they're  called), 
"Outport  Lesbian"  and  "Stop  Before  You 
Start,"  which  document  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  Lindy.  However,  what  starts 
out  as  a  funny,  poignant  portrayal  of 
one  woman's  escape  from  sexual  oppres- 
sion becomes  a  muddled  mix  of  glitzy 
effects.  The  surreality  of  blinding  spot- 
lights and  echoing  music  is  too  heavy; 
the  audience  is  left  confused,  wondering 
exactly  what  Lindy  has  undergone. 

Cathy  Jones'  vitality  and  versatility 
compensate  for  the  structural  weaknesses 
within  the  play.  Wedding  in  Texas  is  a 
courageous  production  that  is  ultimately 
enjoyable.  Tickets  for  the  show  are  $6 
for  students;  Mondays  are  pay-what- 
you-can.  □ 


Wedding  in  Texas 

mixes  local  talent 
and  the  Maritimes 
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CARLETON'S  DIRTY  LAUNDRY 


CUSA  PRESENTS 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 


Winter  Madness 
^  Meltdown 


Thursday,  Feb.  12,  8  p.m 
Porter  Hall 

Messenjah 

with  special  guests 
The  Sattalites 

$5  advance,  $6  at  the  door 
Licensed  —  I.D.  required 


Sweetheart  Valentine's  Day  Ball 

with 

M  +  M 


$6  advance, 
$7  at  the  door 


Licensed  — 
.D.  required 


Saturday,  Feb.  14,  8:00  p.m. 
Porter  Hall 


Thursday,  Feb.  12 
'Guitar'  Jimmy  Avon 

12:00  -  1:30  p.m. 
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NEWS 


CUSA  hopefuls  hit  the  campaign  trail 


by  James  Day  Heading  the  'Access  '87'  slate  is  engi- 

neering rep  Bruce  Haydon  backed  by  20 
Voters  face  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  new    companion  candidates.  Echoing  president 
in  this  year's  Carleton  University  Students'    Robe  Mailer's  stance  during  last  year's  elec- 
Association  elections.  tion,  Haydon  said  he  wants  to  concentrate 

Moore  paper  still  bought 


Anti-apaftheid  activists  insist  there  is  moore  to  it  than  divestment. 


by  Lee  Parpart 

Although  Carleton's  Board  of  Governors 
sold  the  last  of  its  investments  in  South 
African-linked  Moore  Corporation  over  six 
months  ago,  the  university  has  bought  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  paper  from  the 
company  since  then. 

A  group  of  demonstrators  from  the  Carle- 
ton  Anti-Apartheid  Action  Group  (CAAAG) 
found  1 1  full  boxes  of  letterhead  paper  from 
Moore  Corp.  in  the  basement  of  the  admin- 
istration building  last  Monday  'night.  The 
students  were  packing  up  after  a  five-hour 
rally  to  convince  Board  members  to  re-open 
the  question  of  divestment  when  they  dis- 
covered the  boxes. 

"It  was  so  ironic  - .  ,  we  were  down  in  the 
basement  taking  apart  the  sound  system 
when  we  stumbled  on  the  paper.  Some  of  us 
still  had  placards  in  our  hands,"  said  CAAAG 
coordinator  Andrea  TmioU. 

The  shipment  of  boxes  was  dated  Dec. 
18,  the  day  CAAAG  appeared  before  the 
Board  of  Governors  hoping  to  re-open  the 

*  They're  completely 
separate.  I  see  no 
relationship  between 
investment  and  this." 

issue  of  divestment.  BOG's  10-3  vote  to 
refuse  the  group  speaking  rights  led  CAAAG 
to  organize  Monday's  rally. 

University  president  William  Beckel  con- 
firmed that  Carleton  has  continued  to  do 
business  with  Moore  since  it  was  found  to 
violate  the  Canadian  code  of  conduct  last 
July  and  the  last  of  the  university's  endow- 
ment fund  investments  in  the  company 
were  dropped.  Carleton's  pension  fund  sold 
the  last  of  its  Moore  investments  early 
January. 


Carleton  purchased  a  total  of  $7,866.40 
worth  of  Moore  paper  in  the  six  months 
before  Dec.  31.  Beckel  said.  Although  he 
didn't  have  figures  for  the  total  amount  of 
money  spent  on  paper  in  this  period,  Beckel 
said  the  university  has  tended  to  buy  "much 
less"  from  Moore  than  from  other  office 
supply  companies. 

Beckel  said  neither  he  nor  the  Board  has 
"ever  considered"  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  Carleton  should  do  business  with 
firms  that  fail  to  comply  with  the  code  of 
conduct,  and  said  he  doubts  the  issue  will 
come  before  the  Board. 

"The  board  hasn't  debated  or  taken  any 
position  on  the  university's  policies  with 
respect  to  its  business  operations  vis  a 
vis.  .  .  its  investment  policies.  They  are  com- 
pletely separate.  I  see  no  relationship  be- 
tween investment  and  this." 

CAAAG  spokesperson  Monica  Lambton 
saw  the  issues  as  being  more  connected.  "If 
they're  going  to  divest  from  Moore  Ltd.  then 
the  purchasing  of  these  products  is  directly 
linked  to  that.  We're  very  concerned  about 
it." 

Lambton  said  the  Board  has  shown  a 
tendency  to  "separate  issues  that  are  part  of 
the  same  larger  problem"  in  dealing  with 
CAAAG's  demands  for  complete  withdrawal 
from  South  Africa. 

She  added,  "CAAAG  will  have  to  do 
something"  if  the  Board  fails  to  see  the 
.connection  between  sanctions  and  other 
actions,  such  as  boycotting  products  from 
firms  with  South  African  interests. 

In  a  petition  signed  by  3,000  students 
and  presented  to  the  administration  last 
year,  CAAAG  demanded  Carleton  "refrain 
from  doing  business  with  firnis  that  invest 
in  apartheid".  But  coordinator  TimoU  said 
the  group's  main  concern  right  now  is  actual 
divestment. 

"Right  now  we're  tackling  divestment 
head  on ...  we  feel  it's  more  important  to 
focus  on  one  issue."  O 


on  educational  problems. 

"CUSA  should"  deal  specifically  with 
student  issues  instead  of  international  issues," 
said  Haydon.  "There  should  be  a  separate 
committee  for  international  issues." 

Competition  comes  from  rival  Don  Grant 
powered  by  his  15-member  'Making  Con- 
tact' slate.  Grant  is  promising  more  services 
for  students,  including  an  academic  course 
guide,  a  dart  board  in  Oliver's,  and  an  ice 
cream  parlour  in  the  Unicentre. 

Grant,  CUSA  VP  Internal,  said  he  has  a 
"pretty  damn  good  chance"  of  winning, 
u  hile  Haydon  is  willing  to  see  how  support 
builds  up  during  the  campaigning  leading 
up  to  the  Feb.  16-19  polling. 

Sexism  on  campus  may  become  an  im- 
portant election  issue  following  the  recent 
controversy  surrounding  the  "Little  Girl 
Blue"  poster,  said  Grant. 

Haydon  said  he  would  not  be  surprised 
til  find  himself  battling  questions  about 
sexism  during  the  campaign.  "Sexism  is 
definitely  a  problem  in  engineering,"  he 
said.  Frequently  "fighting  the  image  as  a 
sexist,"  Haydon  said  he  hopes  he  changed 
this  appearance  with  a  recent  letter  to  The 
Chaflatan. 

'Access  '87'  candidates  are  still  hammer- 
ing out  their  campaign  issues,  said  Haydon. 
Grant  said  he  is  sure  the  media  will  come  up 
with  their  own  issues. 

Grant  was  willing  to  discuss  a  number  of 
policies.  He  said  he  would  like  to  see  a  new 
commissioner  appointed  to  articulate  the 
needs  of  international  students  attending 
Carleton. 

He  said  he  would  work  towards  putting 
a  freeze  on  parking  rates  for  the  next  aca- 
demic year,  and  publish  an  academic  hand- 
book summarizing  important  university 
guidelines  that  may  be  unclear  to  students. 
He  also  promised  a  complete  copying  ser- 
vice for  students. 


As  engineering  rep,  Haydon  said  he 
attended  "evei7  CUSA  meeting"  except  for 
a  few  during  exams.  He  said  Access  '87' 
candidates  are  researching  problems  at  Carie- 
ton  to  come  up  with  ideas  for  improvements. 

Grant  said  he  has  been  dealing  with 
services  all  year  and  has  been  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  residence  students.  "I  have  a 
fair  bit  of  support  from  res." 

Involvement  with  women's  issues,  con- 
ferences and  academic  problems  at  Carle- 
ton has  prepared  him  for  tackling  the  job  of 
president,  he  said. 

Henry  Johnson  has  teamed  up  with  Grant 
in  his  bid  for  the  position  of  CUSA  finance 
commissioner.  Johnson  said  he  would  bring 
"comprehensive  budgeting"  to  CUSA.  In- 
creasing study  space  and  making  more 
efficient  use  of  present  facilities  should  also 
be  high  priorities  for  this  year's  finance 
commissioner,  he  added. 

Access  '87's  finance  commissioner  hope- 
ful Jamie  Coughlin,  a  second  year  com- 
merce student,  is  a  Rotary  scholar,  the 
director  of  the  commerce  society  and  "has 
been  in  the  financial  field  for  years,"  said 
Haydon.  "He  is  very  outgoing  and  we  work 
well  together." 

A  third  slate,  'Impact',  fielding  12  candi- 
dates in  arts,  architecture  and  journalism, 
has  no  presidential  or  finance  commissioner 
candidates.  Paul  Gross,  one  of  Impact's 
campaign  managers  who  is  also  running  for 
an  arts  seat  said  the  slate  is  not  running  a 
presidential  candidate  because  "we  have 
good  ideas  and  energ>'  and  want  to  effect 
change  at  the  level  of  CUSA  council." 

In  their  campaign  pamphlet.  Impact  prom- 
ises to  provide  a  more  comprehensive  hous- 
ing registry  and  look  into  creating  a  housing 
co-op.  They  plan  to  introduce  a  "fair  and 
consistent  funding  policy"  for  CUSA  clubs 
and  services  as  well  as  work  with  them  to 
eliminate  discrimination  on  campus.  □ 


Haydon  charges  dropped 


Engineering  rep  Bnjce  Haydon. 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

Bruce  Haydon,  candidate  for  student 
council  president,  was  picked  up  by  police 
and  charged  for  vandalism  at  the  University 
of  Ottawa  during  last  October's  Panda 
weekend.  The  Charlatan  has  learned. 
Oct.  24.  He  faced  accusations  he  was  in- 
volved in  painting  over  windows  on  the 
university  campus.  The  charge  for  causing 
mischief  worth  under  $1,000  was  later 
dropped. 

The  incident  involved  about  eight 
students,  said  Haydon.  "There  was  a  party 
going  and  they  grabbed  whoever  they  could 
get.  I  just  happened  to  be  the  one." 

Haydon  denied  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  vandalism  that  occurred.  "We  were 
just  visiting.  . .-  When  they  realized  they 


had  the  wrong  guy  they  let  me  go." 

According  to  documents  obtained  from 
the  provincial  court,  the  charge  was  withdrawn 
at  the  request  of  Ottawa  police  after  restitu- 
tion was  made  to  U  of  0.  Police  did  not  say 
who  paid  for  the  damages. 

Haydon  said  he  and  a  group  of  fellow 
engineering  students  were  walking  across 
campus  when  the  police  appeared  and  as- 
sumed the  students  were  responsible  for 
the  painting  of  a  lew  windows. 

The  police  acted  highly  irregularly,  said 
Haydon.  "The  lawyer  who  handled  my  case 
was  thinking  of  suing."  He  said  he  thought 
the  police  were  over-reacting  because  it  was 
Panda  weekend,  which  is  generally  associ- 
ated with  student  rowdyism  and  pranks. 

A  member  of  Haydon's  group,  Keith 
Allan,  said  they  were  only  walking  across 
campus  when  "the  police  grabbed  Bruce, 
just  to  grab  somebody." 

Allan  said  he  did  not  understand  why 
Haydon  was  singled  out  and  charged. 

"I  can  tell  you  we  weren't  doing  anything 
wrong."  He  added  that  the  police 
themselves,  "didn't  see  us  do  anything.  □ 


CORRECTION 

In  last  week's  Charlatan,  it  was  incorrectly 
reported  that  Rick  Breen,  a  student  repre- 
sentative on  the  Board  of  Governors,  said  he 
supported  the  actions  of  the  protestors  at 
the  Jan.  26  Board  meeting.  This  statement 
was  wrongly  attributed  and  The  Charlatan 
apologizes  for  any  inconvenience  caused  by 
the  error.  O 
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Hillary's  announces 
two  on  campus  locations: 

Residence  Service  Desk 
and 

Tuck  Shop,  Physical  Education  Building. 

Special  prices  for  faculty  and  students. 


Hillary's 


T235  Bank 


733-3070 


Campus  security  studied 


by  Christine  Endicott 

Last  Sunday  night  at  1:20am,  a  woman 
was  walking  through  the  parking  lot  next  to 
residence  commons.  Suddenly,  a  man  grabbed 
her  from  behind,  locking  his  ams  around 
her.  She  broke  free,  fled  to  Glengarry 
House  and  called  security,  who  drove  her 
back  to  residence. 

The  assault  is  one  of  five  sexual  crimes 
reported  to  security  in  the  last  two  years.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  least  severe.  In  one  inci- 
dent last  September,  a  woman  who  stepped 
outside  of  Oliver's  for  fresh  air  was  grabbed 
by  two  men  while  another  man  fondled  her 
body.  Although  security  searched  the  cam- 
pus, the  three  men  were  never  found. 

Status  of  Women  coordinator,  Fran 
Klodawsky,  said  many  more  sexual  assaults 
never  get  reported. 

A  1981  study  by  the  Canadian  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Status  of  Women  reported 


Carleton  has  spent  about  $150,000  on 
the  project  in  the  last  three  years,  Cooke 
said. 

Although  better  lighting  would  not  pre- 
vent men  from  sexually  assaulting  women 
on  campus,  when  combined  with  self-defence 
courses  it  would  give  women  a  sense  of 
security  that  might  deter  a  potential  assail- 
ant, O'Shaughnessy  said. 

She  said  CUSA  should  also  make  cam- 
pus safety  a  part  of  its  orientation  activities. 
She  also  suggested  students  not  take  short- 
cuts or  walk  behind  buildings  at  night. 

Women's  Centre  coordinator  Jane  Pepper 
said  a  woman  was  assaulted  last  fall  on  a 
path  while  crossing  the  field  from  the  resi- 
dences to  Bronson  Avenue.  Five  separate 
women  have  reported  seeing  a  man  stand 
beside  the  path  and  watch  women  pass  by. 
She  said  the  centre  called  security  twice. 

The  incident,  however,  is  not  included  In 
the  security  assault  statistics. 


"Pte  railway  underpass:  One  of  many  places  on  campus  women  say  they  don't  feel  safe. 


that  in  178  Ontario  sexual  assault  cases, 
two-thirds  of  the  victims  were  students. 

Thursday,  a  Carleton  sexual  assault  panel 
considered  solutions  to  the  problem  of  cam- 
pus assaults. 

A  vehicle-escort  service  similarto  one  at 
York  University  was  rejected  on  the  grounds 
it  would  be  too  expensive. 

jack  Cooke,  director  of  physical  plant, 
Beth  O'Shaughnessy,  CUSA  VP  Commu- 
nity, and  Klodawsky  also  argued  the  service 
is  not  necessary  since  Carleton's  campus  is 
one-fourth  the  size  of  York's  and  has  less 
than  half  the  number  of  students. 

O'Shaughnessy  said  the  service  would 
probably  be  abused.  "I  would  be  afraid  that 
every  Wednesday  night  we  would  get  calls 
from  Oliver's  to  drive  700  people  back  to 
residence,"  she  said. 

A  recent  Carleton  survey  of  114  female 
students  supervised  by  geography  profes- 
sor David  Knight  said  poor  lighting  and 
remoteness  are  the  two  main  reasons  women 
are  scared  at  night  on  campus.  The  women 
said  they  felt  least  safe  on  pathways  and  in 
bus  stops,  parking  lots  and  tunnels. 

Klodawsky  said  she  would  like  to  de- 
velop "safe  paths"— heavily  lighted  and  fre- 
quently patrolled  walkways. 

Cooke's  physical  plant  is  currently  in  the 
middle  of  a  major  overhaul  to  switch  from 
incandescent  to  high-pressure  sodium  light- 
ing. Sodijim  lights  cast  a  wider  beam  than 
ordinary  streetlamps. 


O'Shaughnessy  said  Cooke  has  told  her 
streetlamps  could  not  be  installed  in  the 
field  because  it  would  be  too  expensive. 

Part  of  the  problem  said  Klodawsky,  is 
that  men,  not  women,  make  the  decisions 
about  physical  plant  at  Carleton.  She  added, 
"I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
see  what  would  happen  if  women  were 
truly  included  in  the  decision-making 
process."  □ 

Cable  CKCU  gets 
moved  by  surprise 

Charlatan  staff 

Radio  Carleton  jumped  a  few  points  on 
the  cable  FM  dial  Friday  night.  Cable  listeners 
living  east  of  Bank  Street  can  now  hear 
CKCU  at  93.5,  that's  3  MHz  up  the  scale 
from  before. 

The  move  is  the  result  of  a  reshuffling  of 
channels  carried  by  Skyline  Cable  after  the 
addition  of  eight  local  (brace  yourself)  AM 
stations! !)  The  funny  thing  is  no  one  bothered 
to  tell  CKCU  about  the  move  until  station 
manager  Chopper  McKinnon  gave  Skyline 
a  ring  to  ask  why  some  listeners  had  lost  the 
signal  from  their  favorite  source  of  altema- 
tunes. 

The  excuse?  "I  forgot,"  said  Skyline. 
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New  funding  policy  for  clubs  and  societies  unveiled 


by  Trudy  Deacon 

Responding  to  controversy  and  confu- 
sion, CUSA  plans  to  dump  the  current 
funding  system  for  clubs  and  societies  and 
replace  it  with  a  new  one  today. 

The  policy,  to  take  effect  immediately, 
will  employ  block  funding  to  allow  more 
long-term  planning  for  clubs  and  societies. 
Before  now,  money  was  allocated  on  an 
event-by-event  basis,  a  scheme  many  felt 
was  too  arbitrary. 

Under  the  new  system,  clubs  and  socie- 
ties will  receive  funding  in  blocks  of  three.  If 
the  total  budget  for  campus  organizations 
this  year  is  $30,000,  as  projected,  it  will  be 
allotted  in  groups  of  $10,000,  according  to 
CUSA  VP  Administration  Alan  Macdonald. 

The  first  portion  will  be  divided  equally 
anK)ng  the  clubs  and  societies  (respectively), 
to  be  used  more  or  less  at  their  discretion, 
Macdonald  said.  The  next  $10,000  will  be 
awarded  on  a  membership  basis,  while  the 
last  tier  will  fall  into  a  contingency  fund, 
which  groups  must  apply  to  in  order  to 
receive  money. 

Members  of  the  Funding  and  Allocation 


Board  (FAB)  said  the  new  guidelines  are 
intended  to  simplify  the  process  as  well  as 
broaden  responsibility.  Up  until  now,  funding 
decisions  lay  entirely  in  the  Macdonald's 
hands. 

"There's  been  growing  discontent,  not 
only  in  the  clubs  and  societies  commissions, 
but  within  CUSA  as  well,"  said  club  FAB 
member  Bill  Harris.  "It's  difficult  for  CUSA  ^ 
to  handle  more  work  than  necessary." 

Such  an  overload  has  led  to  at  least  one 
administrative  oversight  by  Macdonald.  Af- 
ter stating  he  had  awarded  $300  to  The 
Cultural  Link,  a  newspaper  published  by 
the  African  and  Caribbean  students'  associ- 
ations. Macdonald  was  unable  to  locate  any 
record  of  issuing  the  cheque.  As  well,  al- 
though the  money  was  discussed.  Cultural 
Link  editor  Lica  Ebatchi  said  the  paper 
never  made  any  formal  request. 

"I  think  he's  pretty  disorganized,"  said 
Ebatchi.  "I'm  surprised  he  can  make  such 
big  errors.  There  are  things  he  cannot  for- 
get because  of  his  position  and  matters  he 
should  take  care  of  before  saying  anything." 

With  the  new  system,  more  responsibil- 
ity will  be  given  to  the  funding  boards. 


CUW  VP  Adrrtn  Ahn  Macdonald. 


Established  last  year  to  review  requests 
over  $250,  the  boards  met  for  the  first  time 
two  weeks  ago. 

According  to  Jay  Hamilton,  Commerce 
Society  director  and  FAB  member,  the  boards 
will  now  be  seen  as  active  advising  bodies. 


"Right  now  Alan  retains  an  incredible  amount 
of  discretion  and  this  will  give  him  a  little  bit 
of  legitimacy,"  said  Hamilton.  'Any  funding 
will  still  be  the  final  decision  of  the  VP 
Admin.,  but  he'll  be  sort  of  covering  himself." 

Macdonald  said  he  sees  the  increased 
responsibility  of  the  FABs  as  a  route  to 
greater  integration  of  clubs  and  societies 
with  CUSA.  "In  the  past  they've  been  seen 
as  disorganized,  but  this  will  force  them  to 


"This  will  give  Alan  a 
little  bit  of  legitimacy." 


start  articulating  their  needs  in  a  more 
formalized  fashion,"  he  said. 

This,  and  not  their  authority,  will  be 
their  major  role,  Macdonald  said.  "They're 
set  up  to  legitimize,  but  the  point  is  I'm  the 
only  legitimate  authority  to  approve  those 
funds.  They're  not  meant  to  legitimize 
myself,  but  to  get  them  in  a  functional  role 
with  CUSA."  □ 


Combined  honors  degree  in  works  for  fall  term 


by  Karen  Foster 

Carleton  University  will  be  offering  three 
new  combined  honors  programs  to  its  students 
this  fall. 

Undergraduates  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  combine  studies  in  biology  and 
psychology,  geology  and  physical  geogra- 
phy, as  well  as  chemistry  and  physics. 

David  Gardner,  chairman  or  the  psy- 
chology department,  said  he  is  pleased  with 
the  new  biology-psychology  honors  pro- 
gram because  it  complements  the  PhD  spe- 
cializarion  in  neuroscience  already  offered 
at  Carleton. 

Ten  to  twelve  students  are  expected  to 
enroll  in  the  fall,  and  Gardner  said  these 
students  will  be  looking  for  jobs  in  areas 
anywhere  from  behavior  psychology  to  mo- 
lecular biology. 

Along  with  this  new  degree,  biology  has 
changed  its  first  year  curriculum  to  comple- 
ment the  new  Ontario  High  School  Aca- 
demic Credit  (OAC)  courses  which  will  be 
much  more  structured  in  the  sciences.- 

The  department  doesn't  want  to  overlap 
with  material  taught  at  the  high  school 
level,  so  they  will  implement  two  new  half 
credits  in,  evolution  and  micro-organisms. 

In  the  department  of  geography,  chair- 
man Kenneth  Torrance  said  "general  word 
is  not  out  at  the  student  level"  about  the  new 
geography-geology  degree,  but  some  students 
who  have  heard  rumors  have  shown  an 
interest. 

This  new  degree  comes  out  of  "increased 
cooperation  between  the  two  departments 
in  past  years"  said  Torrance.  It  began  through 
the  creation  of  the  Centre  for  Geological 
Science  Studies  by  Carleton  and  the  University 
of  Ottawa,  where  inter-disciplinary  work 
first  began. 

Robert  Wightman,  one  of  the  under- 
graduate advisore  for  the  new  chemistry- 
physics  degree,  said  it  has  taken  time  to 
come  up  with  a  curriculum  that  will  make 
someone  a  chemist  and  a  physicist  in  20 
credits.  He  said,  "it's  come  to  pass  because 
there  are  now  more  and  more  half  credits  in 
the  science  department  in  general." 

The  increase  in  half -credits  allows  students 
to  more  easily  schedule  courses  from  both 
departments. 

Wightman  said  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment has  been  strong  in  the  area  of  physical 
chemistry  and  this  helped  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  program. 

"On  the  grand  scale  of  things  there  are 


fimiia  ihe  sdences  are  rapidly  becomne  intgtoniKttai.  QHelon  will  be  oflering  more  comtineii  hoiwn  d^iws  next  lenn. 


probably  two  or  three  (interested  students)  The  new  programs  were  welcomed  by 
from  each  department  in  any  given  year,"  university  administrators  smce  none  of  them 
said  Wightman  require  extra  funding.  All  the  necessary 


resources  are  already  available  through 
the  parent  departments  in  each  combmeri 
degree. 


Hansen  fans  angry  with  student  paper 


Winnipeg  (CUP)-Two  editors  of  the 
University  of  Manitoba  student  newspaper 
were  fired  after  100  angry  students  stormed 
its  office  to  protest  a  controversial  front- 
page photo  caption. 

A  caption  underneath  a  photograph  of 
Rick  Hansen  on  the  Jan.  22  edition  of  The 
Maniioban  read  "Hansen,  fuck,  agam  on 

the  cover."  ,    j  r, 

"It's  like  putting  'slut'  under  the  Queen  s 
picture"  said  Wanda  Felt,  the  Students' 
Architecture  Society  representative  on  the 
University  of  Manitoba  Students'  Union. 

The  SAS,  which  sponsored  a  Man  in 
Motion  rally  at  the  university  earlier  that 
week  organized  an  occupation  of  Mamtobm 
offices  the  day  the  paper  was  published.  Its 
members  collected  and  burned  9,000  of 


12,000  copies  circulated. 

"We  worked  really  hard  organizing  Rick 
Hansen  events  on  campus,"  said  SAS  mem- 
ber Margaret  White.  "One  word  destroyed 
everything  we  did."  The  editorial  collective 
of  The  Manilahan  apologized  to  Hansen 
and  its  readers  in  a  press  conference  Jan. 
26. 

"The  caption  was  irresponsible.  There 
was  no  excuse,"  said  John  Ehinger.  a 
Maniioban  news  coordinator. 

"The  caption  was  never  intended  as  an 
attack  on  Mr.  Hansen,"  he  said.  "It  was 
intended  as  a  criticism  of  the  media.  The 
word  'fuck'  was  never  needed  to  state  that 
point." 

The  Maniioban  voted  to  suspend  three 
staff  members  who  worked  on  the  issue. 


However,  the  paper's  publishing  board.  The 
Maniioban  Operations  Committee  (MOC), 
later  fired  Ehinger  and  fellow  news  coordi- 
nator Michael  Malegus. 

The  Maniioban  collective  voted  to  fight 
the  firings  on  grounds  of  editorial  self-deter- 
mination. 

Pegi  Hayes,  regional  Hansen  events  or- 
ganizer, had  called  for  an  advertising  boy- 
cott of  the  paper  but  later  said  she  "over- 
reacted." 

"The  caption  didn't  show  much  matu- 
rity," said  Hayes,  "but  the  articles  on  Rick 
are  very  good." 

Other  Hansen  organizers  said  they  con- 
sidered the  incident  "a  prank"  and  thought 
the  caption  was  "hilarious."  Hansen  himself 
has  refused  comment  on  the  issue.  □ 
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Notice 


to  students  wishing  to  enroli  in 
the  Criminoiogy  and  Criminai 
Justice  Placement  Courses 
(49.393  •,  49.  394*, 
51.395*,  53.386*) 
1987-1988 


In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the 
Placement,  it  is  mandatory  to 
attend  one  of  the  orientation 
meetings  listed  below. 

February  16,  9:00  -  10:30  a.m. 
C164  Loeb 

February  17,  9:00  -  10:30  a.m. 
C164  Loeb 

February  18,  1:30  -  3:00  p.m. 
CI  64  Loeb 


The  Brigadier's 
Pump 


Relax  in  a  traditional 
British  atmosphere. 

Shuffleboard,  darts  and 

board  games  available 

Open  darts 

tournaments, 

Tuesday  nights. 

See  you  at  the  pump. 

23  York  Street 
230-6368 


Siifl 


OKIEMAL 
PALACE 


FINE  DINING  LOUNQE 

Authentic  Szechuan,  Mandarin,  Shanghai, 
Hunan  &  Cantonese  cuisine 

We  also  specialize  in  Korean  dishes 
TAKE-OUT  SERVICE  HOME  DELIVERY 


1390  PUmx  at  WKn  Dr.    224-1121,  226-6584 

NEXT  TO  «D€AirVIEW  MALL         FULLt  UCENSED         fflS  PWWING  AT  THE  DOOS 


TEAR 
ALONG 
HERE 


The  bearer  of  this  coupon  is  entitled  to  10%  off  all  food 

items  (minimum  order  $5.00). 
Coupon  applies  only  to  dining  room  or  pick-up  take-out 
orders. 

Please  present  coupon  before  bill  is  presented. 
One  coupon  per  table  only. 


m 


MASS  COMMUNICATION  SOCIETY  PRESENTS: 

VD  BASH  —  THE  SEQUEL 

Friday,  February  13th,  8:00  p.m. 
Rooster's  Pub 

Come  shake  your  booties  with  Ottawa's  own 
"THE  EDGE" 

ADMISSION:  $3.50  Members  (Advance  Sales  Only) 
$5.00  Non-Members  and  at  the  door 

APPAREL:  Black,  White  and  Red 


Part-time,  special  student 
quotas  continue  to  slide 
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Carieton's  VP  Aademic ,  Tom  Ryan,  fears  the  univenity  ray  soon  be  at  a  disadvantage. 


by  Jean-Paul  Molgat 

Even  though  Carieton's  student  popula- 
tion has  increased  more  than  20  per  cent 
over  the  last  several  years,  part-time  enroll- 
ment has  been  at  a  standstill,  as  growing 
numbers  of  these  students  are  denied  ac- 
cess to  night  classes. 

The  boost  in  full-time  enrollment  has 
led  to  over-crowding  in  day  division  classes 
and  the  overflow  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
night  divison,  traditionally  meant  to  attract 
part-time  degree  students. 

The  full-time  population  boom  has  also 
restricted  accessibility  for  special  (non-degree I 
students,  as  deans  are  being  held  to  strict 
enforcement  of  special  student  quotas. 

"It's  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be,"  said 
continuing  education  director  Tom  Wilkinson. 
The  pressure  of  full-time  enrollment  has 
eased  slightly,  he  said,  but  quotas  in  place 
for  the  last  five  years  are  shrinking  each 
term. 

Currently,  a  third  of  Carieton's  popula- 
tion is  made  up  of  part-time  students.  Along 
with  York  and  Brock  Universities.  Carleton 
has  absorbed  two-thirds  of  the  increased 
demand  from  part-time  students,  while  the 
12  other  Ontario  universities  take  the  re- 
maining third. 

Carleton  VP  Academic,  Tom  Ryan,  said 
he  fears  the  university  will  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage because  of  its  long-standing  tradition 
of  attempting  to  serve  both  full  and  part- 
time  students  to  capacity. 

"Carieton's  policy  has  always  been  that 
qualified  students  should  not  be  denied 
access  to  higher  education.  As  a  result,  our 
population  has  increased  by  twice  the  pro- 
vincial average  in  the  past  five  years,"  said 
Ryan. 

He  added  basic  grant  increases  have  not 
been  high  enough  to  off-set  the  effects  of  the 
enrollment  boom. 

Since  the  granting  formula  provides  more 
money  for  full  and  part-time  degree  students, 
the  university  has  chosen  to  give  them 


priority  over  special  students,  Ryan  said. 

Carieton's  doors  are  beginning  to  close, 
and  according  to  president  William  Beckel, 
they  will  continue  to  close  unless  more 
universities  adjust  their  admission  policies. 

"I  personally  believe  that  Ontario's  pol- 
icy of  mass  education  should  apply  to  all 
universities.  I  agree  and  understand  that  a 
university  cannot  be  forced  to  adopt  that 
philosophy,  but  unless  some  of  them  do, 
access  to  Carleton  will  become  limited,  and 
geared  to  those  seeking  a  degree." 

Wilkinson  agreed  the  university  must 
remain  as  accessible  as  possible  but  added, 
"If  I  was  squeezing  students  out,  I  would  do 
it  differently.  I  would  suggest  accommodat- 
ing part-time  or  special  students  with  higher 
standards  rather  than  the  full-time  student 
with  lower  standards." 

In  the  interest  of  preserving  Carieton's 
tradition  of  accessibility,  Ryan  foresees  a 
heavier  night  division  schedule  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  less  accessible  day  division  classes. 

"it  is  not  a  conspiracy  against  part-time 
students,"  said  Imelda  Mulvihill,  research 
associate  in  the  office  of  VP  Planning  and 
Development.  "It  is  a  sheer  function  of 
expanded  numbers." 

However,  Mulvihill  said  part-time  students 
have  been  the  object  of  systematic  discrimi- 
nation when  registering  for  classes. 

"Part-time  students  who  work  all  day 
arrive  at  the  university  to  register  at  6  pm. 
only  to  find  all  registration  facilities  closed, 
except  for  the  continuing  education  office," 
she  said. 

Wilkinson  said  his  department  proces- 
ses only  special  students'  regish:ations,  though 
it  has  often  processed  registrations  for  part- 
time  degree  students  in  emergency  cases. 

Five  separate  reports  have  been  filed 
with  administration  on  the  dilemma  of  stag- 
nant part-time  enrollment.  The  most  recent 
one,  published  in  January  of  this  year,  will 
be  studied  by  the  Senate  Academic  Plan- 
ning Committee  in  the  coming  months.  □ 


A  behind-the-scenes  look  at  campaign  power-plays 


by  James  Day  &  Lyn  Janzen 

Campaigning  for  the  1987  CUSA  elec- 
tions began  Feb.  3  but  behind-the-scenes 
politicking  started  long  before  that. 

CUSA  incumbents  and  hopefuls  from  all 
three  slates  watched  pre-campaign  prom- 
ises and  deals  fall  through  and  the  final 
shape  of  the  various  slates  could  have  more 


to  do  with  political  power-play  than  with 
issues. 

Former  presidential  hopeful  Alan  Edwards 
accused  rival  Don  Grant  of  trying  to  dis- 
courage others  from  running  for  president 
or  finance  commissioner.  Edwards  said  Grant 
tried  to  convince  him  to  reconsider  cam- 
paigning for  president  by  offering  him  a 
position  as  an  arts  rep. 


Last  week,  Edwards,  co-founder  of  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  for  Disabled 
Students  (NEADS),  said  Grant's  action  fi- 
nalized his  decision  to  run. 

But  on  Jan.  28,  Edwards  decided  to 
withdraw  his  name  for  candidacy.  He  said 
he  did  not  want  to  run  the  risk  of  spUtting 
Grant's  vote  and  allowing  engineering  rep 
Bruce  Haydon  to  gamer  more  support. 

Grant  said  Edwards  misconstrued  his 
intentions. 

"1  had  no  plans  of  offering  him  { Edwards ) 
anything."  said  Grant.  He  said  he  approached 
Edwards  and  others  to  "try  to  get  a  feel  for 
their  concerns.  No  one  human  being  can  get 
a  feel  for  all  the  student  problems." 

Grant,  CUSA  VP  Internal,  said  he  had 
not  seen  Edwards  "as  a  threat",  but  he 
conceded  an  "underdog  advantage"  to  Haydon, 
also  hoping  to  run  for  president. 

Haydon  has  put  together  a  slate  includ- 
ing Commerce  Society  member  James 
Coughlin  for  finance  commissioner  and  cur- 
rent arts  rep  Vaughn  Lantz,  who  was  elec- 
ted to  council  in  last  November's  by-election. 

Lantz  was  originally  considering  run- 
ning with  Grant's  slate,  said  Haydon,  but 


Contract  cut  short,  staff 
of  paper  launch  challenge 


by  Mike  Anderson 
Fulcrum  staff  writer 

The  future  of  The  Charlatan's  business 
manager  is  in  doubt  following  a  controver- 
sial decision  to  terminate  her  contract. 

Carol  Lane  received  a  letter  from  CUSA 
finance  commissioner,  Brion  Fahey,  Jan.  29 
informing  her  that  there  were  "conflicts" 
with  the  job  description  in  her  contract 
which  was  signed  by  two  CUSA  trustees 
and  Lane  at  the  request  of  the  Joint  PubHsh- 
ing  Board  (JPB). 

The  JPB  is  the  publisher  of  The  Charlatan, 
according  to  the  students'  association's 
by-laws. 

In  the  letter,  Fahey  told  her  CUSA  wanted 
to  renegotiate  her  contract.  To  do  so,  he 
said,  her  contract  would  first  be  terminated 
on  Mar.  2. 

Charlatan  editor-in-chief  Lynn  Marchildon 
delivered  a  constitutional  challenge  over 
the  firing  to  CUSA  at  Monday's  meeting. 


She  said  Fahey  had  no  constitutional  right 
under  the  JPB  by-laws  to  fire  Lane. 

A  ruling  on  the  challenge  by  the  CUSA 
constitutional  board  is  expected  Monday. 

Lane's  two-year  contract  expires  July 
22,  1987. 

In  the  letter,  Fahey  wrote  "I  am  not 
bound  by  the  JPB  or  any  of  their  motions." 
He  also  said  since  Lane  is  a  CUSA  em- 
ployee, the  JPB  has  no  authority  over  the 
terms  of  her  contract. 

However,  under  the  JPB's  terms  of  refer- 
ence for  the  business  manager.  Lane  is 
"appointed,  disciplined,  and  dismissed  by 
the  Joint  Publishing  Board." 

Lane  said  there  was  no  reference  m 
Fahey 's  letter  to  her  performance,  a  stand- 
ard reason  for  dismissal.  She  also  said  she 
found  it  strange  neither  Charlatan  staff  nor 
the  JPB  were  consulted  before  the  decision 
was  made. 

Fahey  was  out  of  town  and  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment.  □ 


was  convinced  to  move  over  to  his  three 
weeks  ago. 

Acknowledging  the  importance  of  the 
voter  turn-out  in  residence,  Haydon  said  of 
Lantz,  "he  is  our  res  connection." 

Haydon  said  the  political  dealings  he 
found  himself  immersed  in  were  something 
of  a  surprise.  "It's  aivf  ul ...  but  in  a  way  it's 
had  a  unifying  effect  on  our  slate." 

Both  Grant  and  Haydon  said  they  are 
not  making  any  promises  to  their  slate 
companions.  Grant,  however,  said  "there  is 
some  of  that  sort  of  thing  going  on." 

Haydon  pointed  out  this  year's  CUSA 
executive  is  composed  entirely  of  students 
from  president  Robe  Haller's  FOCUS  slate. 
"I  was  deeply  offended  when  Robe  pulled 
out  his  VP  positions."  he  said. 

"It's  difficult,  but  we  decided  to  avoid 
making  any  promises.  Some  people  ex- 
pected promises,  and  they're  not  with  us 
any  more." 

Grant  said  he  wants  to  talk  about  issues 
rather  than  the  motives  of  individual  candi- 
dates, but  agreed  students  should  consider 
if  a  candidate  is  running  for  personal  mo- 
tives, or  for  the  good  of  Carleton.  □ 


Charlatan  presents  case 
for  autonomy  to  CUSA 


by  Mike  Anderson 
Fulcrum  Staff  Writer 

The  Charlatan  fired  its  first  shot  in  its 
campaign  for  autonomy  at  Monday  night's 
CUSA  council  meeting. 

Councillors  were  presented  with  a  paper 
outUning  the  reasons  for  making  Carleton 's 
student  newsmagazine  financially  indepen- 
dent and  listened  to  speeches  from  those 
familiar  with  the  autonomy  process. 

Donna  Mayer  is  president  of  Canadian 
University  Press  (CUP)  and  former  editor 
of  Laurentian  University's  Lambda,  a  stu- 
dent paper  that  went  autonomous  two  years 
ago.  with  the  support  of  their  student  coun- 
cil. 

"Essentially,  autonomy  means  freedom 
with  responsibility,"  said  Mayer.  'That 
means  a  student  newspaper  is  responsible 
directly  to  its  students,  and  responsible  to 
its  own  budget." 

Twelve  member  papers  of  CUP  are 
autonomous,  including  the  University  of 
Toronto's  Varsity,  The  McGiU  Daily,  the 
University  of  Calgary's  Gauntlet  and  both 
Concordia  papers,  The  Link  and  The  Con- 
cordian. 

The  student  newspaper,  she  said,  "given 
the  structure  of  student  government,  is 
essentially  the  official  opposition.  As  such, 
student  newspapers  are  not  a  service  like 
any  other  service  that  a  student  council  pro- 
vides, such  as  pubs,  or  student  dances,  or 
various  clubs." 

Former  VP  Communications  of  the  Con- 
cordia students'  association  Pete  Wheeland 
said  the  vast  majority  of  students  at  Con- 
cordia supported  The  Link's  autonomy  bid. 
But  he  stressed  the  need  for  a  newspaper  to 
be  financially  ready  to  support  itself,  with 
solid  planning,  before  making  the  move  to 
independence. 

"When  student  newspapers  become 
autonomous,  it  takes  a  while  for  them  to  get 
their  act  together,"  he  said  in  response  to  a 
councillor's  question  about  the  future  of 
Cliarlatan  finances. 

Wheeland  admitted  there  were  growing 
pains  for  The  Link,  but  he  said  "they  have 
the  ability  and  enough  concerned  in- 
dividuals that  these  problems  are  going  to 
be  solved.  I  think  The  Charlatan  is  going  to 
be  more  prepared  than  either  of  our 


newspapers  were. ..it  should  be  smooth  sail- 
ing. 

"A  classic  example  is  The  McGill  Daily, 
which  had  a  financial  plan,  but  a  year  after 
{it  went  autonomous)  the  board  went  out 
and  bought  all  this  typesetting  equipment, 
and  it  went  out  of  whack." 

Charlatan  editor-in-chief  Lynn  Mar- 
childon, also  present  for  the  meeting,  was 
asked  how  students  unhappy  with  their 
paper  could  register  complaints.  She 
replied  that  in  addition  to  the  mechanisms 
already  in  place,  students  could  call  a 
meeting  of  The  Charlatan's  Board  of  Direc 
tors,  which  would  replace  its  current  Joint 
Publishing  Board. 

She  said  students  could  also  raise  their 
concerns  at  an  annual  general  meeting  the 
paper  would  have  to  hold  since  it  would  be 
an  independent  incorporated  body. 

CUSA  president  Robe  Haller  said  he 
found  the  information  session  "well 
prepared  and  informative."  He  added  "it 
was  good  to  hear  someone  from  the 
editorial  side,  and  someone  from  the  stu- 
dent government  side." 

He  said  he  could  favour  autonomy  if 
there  was  "a  written  constitution  with  a 
responsible,  accessible  and  accountable 
board." 


Canadian  Univcfsity  President  Ponra  Mayer 
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All-Candidates'  Meetings 

Wednesday,  February  11  —  Noon 
Porter  Hall 

Thursday,  February  12  —  7:00  PM 
Triple  Lounge,  Russell 

Presidential  Debate 

Monday,  February  9  —  noon 
Rooster's 


This  is  your  chance  to  talk  to  the 
candidates  and  find  out  how  they 
feel  about  the  issues  that  are 
important  to  you. 
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Brown  says  government 
to  offer  student  bursary 


Minister  of  state  for  Youth  jean  Charea.  

by  Michael  MacDoiiaid 

If  she  has  read  the  signals  from  parlia- 
ment hill  correctly,  CUSA  VP  External 
Beth  Brown  said  she  expects  the  federal 
government  will  soon  introduce  a  national 
bursaiy  program  for  post-secondary  students. 

Brown  made  that  bold  prediction  Tues- 
day, during  the  second  day  of  an  elaborate 
week-long  lobby  campaign  involving  more 
than  80  students,  professors,  government 
scientists  and  researchers. 

A  national  granting  program  would  be 
administered  through  secretary  of  state  David 
Crombie's  office,  but  the  minister's  press 
secretary  said  Brown's  statement  was  based 
on  rumor  and  Crombie  has  not  mentioned 
anything  about  such  a  plan. 

"I  know  the  secretary  of  state's  commit- 
tee on  student  aid  has  been  quite  active," 
said  Brown.  The  grants  would  "make  up  for 
the  provinces,  like  B.C.,  that  don't  have  a 
grant  program." 

Allan  Sharp,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers  (CAUT), 
said  his  team  of  lobbyists  has  not  heard 
anything  about  a  new  bursary  program,  but 
he  said  the  association  expects  the  govern- 
ment to  make  an  "interesting  announce- 
ment" in  the  next  six  to  eight  weeks  and 
national  bursaries  could  be  in  the  offing. 


Brown  said  the  lobby  group,  -dubbed 
"The  Consortium",  was  also  able  to  win 
"some  interesting  concessions"  from  the 
minister  of  state  for  Youth.  Jean  Charest. 

The  government  pledged  in  October  to 
sponsor  a  national  education  forum  and 
Brown  said  Charest  has  asked  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students  (CFS)  and  CAUT  to 
help  organize  the  conference. 

Details  of  the  forum  have  yet  to  be 
disclosed,  but  Brown  said,  *^if  they're  smart, 
they  will  hold  the  forum  in  the  fall  and  make 
the  announcement  (for  the  bursary  pro- 
gram) soon  afterward." 

Sharp  said  his  office  has  received  con- 
flicting messages  about  the  tentative  date 
for  the  forum.  He  said  the  meeting  could  be 
held  anytime  between  early  September  and 
late  November. 

Both  CAUT  and  CFS  claim  provincial 
and  federal  participants  in  the  forum  will 
avoid  discussing  Established  Programs  Fi- 
nancing (EPF),  the  mechanism  by  which 
Ottawa  transfers  money  for  health  and  edu- 
cation to  the  provinces. 

The  federal  government  introduced  meas- 
ures in  1985  to  restrict  growth  of  transfer 
payments  by  $6  billion,  by  1991.  Opposi- 
tion critics  say  the  loss  of  expected  revenue 
to  post-second  ai7  education  amounts  to  about 
$1.5  billion. 

"Crombie  doesn't  believe  EPF  should  be 
discussed,"  said  CFS  executive  officer  Todd 
Smith.  "We  want  something  substantive  to 
come  from  this  forum,  and  we  feel  that  EPF 
must  be  put  on  the  agenda." 

Donald  Savajge,  executive  secretary  of 
the  CAUT  said  he  understands  Crombie's 
tactics. 

"Most  of  these  types  of  meetings  have 
ended  up  as  a  bun  fight  between  the  govern- 
ments, so  I  can  see  why  he  wants  to  avoid 
that,"  Savage  said. 

In  addition  to  the  forum  and  student  aid. 
Brown  said  the  group  is  pushing  for  better 
accessibility  for  foreign  students  and  in- 
creased funding  for  research  and  development. 

In  a  meeting  with  the  Youth  minister, 
Brown  said  Charest  admitted  high  tuition 
fees  changed  to  foreign  students  "were  wrong", 
but  he  said  "it  was  up  to  the  provinces  to 
deal  with  (those)  problems."  Brown  said 
Charest's  attitude  was  typical  of  the  kind  of 
antagonism  that  might  arise  between  the 
two  levels  of  government  during  the  forum. 

Brown  said  the  lobby  group  will  have 
met  with  more  than  100  MPs  by  the  end  of 
the  week.  □ 


Student  off  to  Zimbabwe 


by  Laurel  Hyatt 

Shary  Bartlett  is  packing  her  bags  for 
Zimbabwe.  She  is  the  first  Carieton  student 
in  five  years  to  be  chosen  by  the  Worid 
University  Service  of  Canada  (WUSC)  to  go 
to  a  Third  World  summer  seminar. 

Bartlett.  who  is  working  on  her  master's 
thesis  on  Canadian  women's  culture,  found 
out  last  month  that  she  was  one  of  30 
students  chosen  from  140  applicants  across 
the  country  to  attend  the  seminar. 

The  group  will  be  accompanied  by  three 
faculty  advisors  when  they  leave  July  6  for  a 
six-week  stay  in  the  southern  African  country. 

Greg  Zador,  the  seminar's  coordinator, 
said  the  group's  purpose  is  to  explore 
Zimbabwe's  culture,  economy  and  health 
system  through  "not  only  research,  but 
experience." 

Bartlett  said  she  will  be  looking  in  par- 
ticular at  how  women's  art  and  culture  in 
Zimbabwe  reflects  the  country's  develop- 
ment issues  such  as  health  and  politics. 
Bartlett  said  she  is  looking  forward  to  seeing, 
"what  similarities  I  have  with  women  in  the 
Third  World." 


A  second  Carleton  student,  third-year 
political  science  major  Michael  O'Neill,  was 
chosen  as  a  back-up  in  case  any  participant 
can't  go.  But  O'Neill  said  a  commitment  to  a 
summer  job  is  forcing  him  to  turn  down  the 
offer. 

This  summer  will  mark  Bartletfs  first 
visit  to  a  Third  World  country,  and  she  said 
that  apart  from  the  fact  that  she  likes  travel- 
ling, she  wants  to  visit  Zimbabwe  because 
''it's  important  for  the  west  to  be  aware  of 
Third  Worid  culture." 
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CarletorTprof  looks  for 
provincial  Liberal  seat 


by  Ian  Blair 

Championing  the  integrity  and  progres- 
sive policies  of  the  Peterson  government, 
Carleton  associate  law  professor  Nils  Jensen 
has  announced  his  candidacy  for  the  Lib- 
eral nomination  in  the  provincial  riding  of 
Ottawa-South. 

The  seat,  held  by  the  retiring  Conserva- 
tive MPP  Claude  Bennett,  has  been  Tory 
for  almost  60  years.  Opposing  Jensen  for 
the  nomination  is  Dalton  McGuinty,  a  for- 
mer separate  school  board  trustee. 

Ottawa  alderman  Micheal  McSweeny 
will  contest  the  seat  for  the  Conservatives. 

Jensen  said  chronic  underfunding  of  On- 
tario universities  is  one  of  his  biggest  con- 
cerns. "The  Liberal  party  realizes  the  need 
to  invest  in  the  future.  Universities  are  the 


"My  experience  on  the  committee  has 
been  good,  the  recycling  project  is  starting 
to  pay  off  but  it  should  be  province  wide. 
The  government  can  provide  financial 
incentives." 

Recycling,  if  done  properiy,  would  mean 
fewer  new  dump  sites  or  incinerators.  NCC 
property  near  Carleton  was  at  one  point 
being  considered  as  the  site  for  a  new 
incinerator.  Jensen  also  pointed  out  the 
Lees  Avenue  coal  tar  problem  as  something 
that  could  be  avoided  in  the  future  if  stricter 
protection  laws  are  introduced. 

"It  should  be  possible  to  not  only  clean 
up  already  existing  hazards  but  to  prevent 
them  from  happening  in  the  future,"  he  said. 

According  to  Jensen,  his  candidacy  has 
received  considerable  community  support. 
Alderman  George  Brown  is  assisting  as  are 


Professor  Nils  leroen  hopes  Co  replace  reliritij  Tory  dauile  Bainettis  Carieton's  MPf . 


future,"  he  said. 

During  his  tenure  at  Carleton,  Jensen 
said  he  has  seen  the  funding  crisis  reach  an 
all-time  low  but  feels  the  Ontario  Liberals 
are  attempting  to  halt  the  downslide.  He 
vowed  to  be  part  of  that  committment. 

He  pointed  out  the  "dismal"  record  of 
the  Tories  since  1973  when  the  Davis  gov- 
ernment put  a  freeze  on  all  capital  expendi- 
tures for  Ontario  universities. 

Protection  of  the  environment  is  also 
high  on  Jensen's  agenda  for  reform,  as  he 
sits  on  the  city's  Environmental  Advisory 
Committee^  


CUSA  executives  Robe  Haller  and  Alan 
Macdonald.  Even  some  former  Claude 
Bennett  supporters  have  come  over  to  his 
side,  Jensen  said. 

"I  admire . .  .  Bennett,  he  is  an  excellent 
constituency  man.  But  1  think  the  voters  in 
Ottawa-South  are  going  to  vote  on  policy  not 
personality  this  time."  he  said. 

When  asked  how  he  felt  about  running 
in  a  riding  dominated  by  the  Tories,  and 
Claude  Bennett  in  particular,  Jensen  re- 
plied, "He  leaves  big  shoes  to  fill  and  1  have 
big  feet."  O 


Continued  from  previous  page 

Part  of  the  groups's  duty  is  to  form  a 
report  based  on  their  seminar  research  to  be 
presented  at  the  WUSC  annual  assembly 
next  year.  Participants  study  one  of  a  variety 
of  topics,  including  sociology,  anthropology, 
agriculture  and  geography. 

Bartlett  said  when  she  comes  back,  she 
will  share  her  experiences  with  students 
and  the  public  through  slide  shows. 

Each  participant  must  come  up  with  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  or  $2,400.  Govern- 
ment funding  through  the  Canadian  Inter- 
national Development  Agency  pays  for  about 
50  per  cent.  The  rest  comes  from  donations 
from  former  seminar  participants. 

Students  are  expected  to  seek  money 
from  private  coi-porations,  various  university 
departments,  and  community  groups,  said 


Zabor.  "We  don't  want  the  seminar  to  be 
exclusively  for  the  rich." 

Bartlett  said  she  has  received  "generous 
support"  from  the  Graduate  Students'  Asso- 
ciation and  she  plans  to  ask  Carieton  deans 
and  administrators  for  contributions. 

Tim  Kavanagh  from  the  Carieton  WUSC 
committee  said  his  group  will  help  raise 
money  from  Bartlett  if  she  "runs  into  trou- 
ble" He  said  some  fundraising  ideas  in- 
clude a  First  Worid-Third  World  dinner  or  a 
pub  night.  WUSC  and  Bartlett  plan  to  ask 
CUSA  for  some  money  at  their  March  4 
council  meeting. 

As  well  as  conductmg  semmars,  W  UbC 
sends  representatives  to  developing  coun- 
tries to  assist  in  education,  health  and  water 
development  programs.  WUSC  also  brings 
foreign  students  to  Canadian  universities, 
including  Carieton,  to  obtain  degrees.  □ 


"OTTAWA 

...you  finally 
got  what  you 
deserved... 


a  place  to  relax  and  enjoy  good 
food  at  a  price  you  can  afford, 
All  our  meals  are  prepared  from 
fresh  products  and  served  by  a 
pleasant  staff,  all  part  of  your 
new  dining  experience  at . . . 

MCGINNIS!" 


1896  Prince  of  Wales  Drive  (Hwy  *16  and  Fisher) 
723-2096 


Master  of  Public 
Administration 
Queen's  University 
at  Kingston 


A  three-term  (ten-month)  professional  graduate 
degree  program,  with  an  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  public  policy  and  administration. 

Admission  Requirements  B.A.  (Honours),  or  Its 
equivalent,  with  upper  second  class  standing, 
all  fields  of  study. 

Information/Applications  are  available  from: 
School  of  Public  Adminstration 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario  K7t3N6 
Telephone  613-545-2159 


Wanted: 

15,000  young  Canadian  volunteers  to  fast 
during  Water  for  the  World  weekend,  February  20-22, 
to  tielp  save  ttie  lives  of  children  around  the  world. 


To  apply,  call  toll-free: 
1-800-268-3950 

No  Experience  Necessary 
Call  Now! 

Water  For  The  World 


RAMME 
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TRAVELCUT5 


miom 
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PACKAGES  INCLUDE 

•  Round  Uip  lonspoftalion  via 
deluxe  moiof  coach  or  air 

•  Superior  accommodauon  al  a 
beachlronr  holel 

•  Welcome  parly  including 
PooldecK  aciivilies 

•  EntenainmenI  &  diSCOLinl 
packages 

•  Piolessional  represeniaiiwes 
m  Daylona 

•  Optional  side  lours 
unless  otherwise 

indicaled 

•  Airporl  Iransleis  il  applicatile 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  Contact  Travel  Cuts  or  tor  your  tree  brochure  and 
registration  torm,  see  your  Cainpus  Group  Leader 


TRAVtL  CUTS  OTTAWA 

OlUwl.  OnUio  K>S  5B6 
St)  lM-54» 

THAVIt  CUT!  OnAWA 
60  luni  Amu*  Eui 
OHM*.  Onuno  KiN 
613  3U-I2ai 


TRAVEL  CUTS  TOHONIO 
«6  G^iiia  Suidi  Eui 
TuDnio.  Oniaiio  Msa  IGI 


TRAVEL  CUTS  TORONTO 
Twonlo  OnlKU  M&T  1P7 


VOVAOES  CUTS  MONTHEAl 
}4S0iua  UcTiviih 
S14  MS'SIOI 

VOVACES  CUTS  UONIREAt. 

Univcil'l*  Ct"TCC"4J 

EOilcs  Mai  Suil*  Ml.  S  G  W  Cvnpul 


(?1 


ORIENTATION 
GROUPS  REUNION!! 


Friday,  Feb.  13 
1:00  p.m. 
Oliver's 


Drop  by  and 
remember  those 
Late  Nights 
of  Orientation 
Week  '86 


Canal  patrollers  face  low 
or  no  pay,  NCC  blamed 


These  anal  anptoyees  w  bong  paid  by  the  NCC.  State  patrotler^     not  so  fortunate. 


by  Parker  Robinson 

Students  from  Carieton  and  other  Ottawa 
schools  have  seen  the  demise  of  a  potential 
source  of  winter  income. 

Until  this  year,  students  were  paid  to 
patrol  the  canal  during  the  skating  season. 
But  this  winter  the  job  has  become  mainly  a 
volunteer  position,  and  according  to  Mark 
Macy.  the  manager  of  the  security  service 
supervising  the  Ice  surface,  "it  will  most 
Hkely  remain  that  way." 

Carieton  won  a  National  Capital  Com- 
mission (NCC)  contract  to  patrol  the  ice  in 
1983.  allowing  it  to  staff  the  canal  with 
students.  But  the  university  decided  not  to 
pursue  the  job  after  a  single  season  because 
competition  would  have  forced  students' 
salaries  below  the  minimum  wage,  accord- 
ing to  CUSA  business  manager  Doug 
Saveland. 

"It  became  apparent  we  would  have  to 
pay  students  under  the  minimum  wage  if 
we  were  to  win  the  contract,  so  rather  than 
underbid  we  decided  not  to  pursue  it  in  the 
students'  interests,"  he  said. 

Since  1984.  A-Sharp  Securities,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Bums  International  Security  Ser- 
vices Ltd.  has  owned  the  contract  and  until 
this  year  continued  to  pay  students  mini- 
mum wage.  Macy  said,  "our  original  inten- 
tion was  to  recruit  the  most  qualified  students 
from  Carieton,  the  University  of  Ottawa  and 
Algonquin  College.  As  it  turned  out,  students 
made  up  about  90  per  cent  of  the  staff." 


However,  this  year,  after  a  series  of 
financial  setbacks  the  company  decided  not 
to  pay  canal  patrollers,  asking  them  to 
volunteer  instead. 

The  problefTis  started  in  January  of  last 
year.  Macy  said,  when  six  of  A-Sharp's 
walkie-talkies  were  stolen  from  their  shack 
on  the  canal,  along  with  some  equipment 
belonging  to  the  NCC. 

Macy  estimated  the  cost  of  replacing  the 
radios,  installing  an  alarm  system  in  the 
patrol  shack  and  paying  insurance  and  ad- 
ministration fees  at  $26,000. 

According  to  NCC  information  officer 
Michael  Carter,  this  year's  contract  for  pa- 
trolling the  canal  amounts  to  $23,000.  He 
said  that  included  enough  to  pay  skaters  $6 
an  hour  plus  $5,000  for  equipment.  But  that 
figure  does  not  include  administrative  costs 
and  other  expenses  mentioned  by  Macy. 

"So.  as  you  can  see  we  are  really  not 
going  to  end  up  with  much  money,"  Macy 
said.  Even  paying  skaters  minimum  wage, 
it  would  cost  A-Sharp  about  $20,000,  he 
added. 

Coinciding  with  the  new  patrol  system  is 
an  apparent  reduction  in  the  quality  of 
services  the  skate-patroi  is  able  to  offer. 

A  third-year  Carieton  student,  who  wished 
to  remain  anonymous,  volunteered  for  the 
skate-patrol  this  year  and  noticed  some 
elements  of  the  job  appear  to  be  lacking. 

For  example,  safety  requirements  may 
have  been  relaxed  from  previous  years,  he 
said.  A  First-Aid  Certificate  is  required  for 
the  job  but  the  patroller  said,  "although  I 
have  the  certificate,  I  was  only  asked  about 
it  and  did  not  have  to  produce  it." 

In  addition  there  are  not  enough  patrollers, 
he  said.  "There  should  be  four  people  on 
duty  at  one  time  in  the  period  before 
Winterlude.  Once  I  discovered  that  I  was  the 
only  one  from  the  patrol  on  the  ice  for  a 
while.  The  lack  of  funds  for  this  operation 
have  probably  contributed  to  the  tack  of 
desire  to  put  in  hours  on  the  patrol.  If  1  was 
getting  paid  I  would  undoubtedly  be  putting 
in  more  shifts." 

With  700.000  people  expected  at  this 
year's  Winterlude,  Macy  admitted  he  is 
concerned  about  staff  shortages. 

"We  could  use  more  bodies  out  there,  at 
,  least  ten  more,"  he  said.  "Although  we  will 
I  be  aided  this  year  by  a  wider  dispersion  of 
%  events  in  terms  of  times  and  proximities.  .  . 
I  there  still  appears  to  be  a  reluctance  on  the 
I  part  of  the  NCC  to  ensure  public  safety  in 


•  festivals  like  this." 


□ 
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Students  leave  residence 
but  still  charged  for  rent 


by  Alan  Knight 

Getting  out  of  residence  can  be  expen- 
sive, as  students  Linda  Kalafatides  and 
Rosanna  Ditmais  found  out. 

Ditmars,  a  third  year  French  student, 
moved  into  Glengarry  residence  in  late  Sep- 
tember, after  transfening  from  the  Univereity 
of  British  Columbia. 

On  Jan.  5,  she  moved  i>ut  again.  Another 
student  took  over  her  single  room  almost 
immediately,  moving  from  a  double  room 
elsewhere  in  residence.  Because  that  stu- 
dent was  already  in  residence,  Ditmars  said 
she  became  responsible  for  that  student's 
original  room.  Even  though  she  was  now 
living  off-campus,  she  was  required  to  con- 
tinue paying  for  the  room. 

Despite  the  notoriously  long  waiting  list 
for  residence  space,  it  took  almost  a  month 
for  another  student  to  move  into  the  room. 
However,  housing  authorities  claim  Ditmars 


told  she  could  not  get  out  of  the  contract 
until  someone  replaced  her  She  is  now 
paying  rent  for  her  house  as  well  as  $12.30 
per  day  for  room  and  board  in  residence. 

"I've  never  eaten  there,  I've  never  slept 
there,"  said  Kalafatides. 

Residence  accomodations  officer.  Judy 
McDonald  said  if  there  is  an  open  space  as  a 
result  of  a  student  leaving  residence,  "they 
are  still  responsible  for  that  open  space" 
and  that  this  has  been  the  policy  for  several 
years. 

Students  who  leave  for  academic  rea- 
sons are  no  longer  eligible  to  stay  in  resi- 
dence. They  are  charged  a  penalty  of  $150 
and  are  not  held  responsible  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  their  rooms. 

McDonald  said  the  transfer  of  responsi- 
bility from  a  single  room  to  half  of  a  double 
room  is  better  for  the  student  as  they  are 
"only  paying  double  daily  rates".  A  single 
room  costs  $6.68  per  day  while  half  occu- 


Rosanna  Diunan  said  her  residence  contract  was  ve^  misleading. 


is  still  responsible  for  the  cost  of  the  room 
while  it  was  unoccupied. 

She  said  she  consulted  various  sources, 
including  the  Ombudsman  and  a  University 
of  Ottawa  law  student,  to  determine  her 
legal  status  but  has  received  differing 
interpretations. 

Another  student,  Linda  Kalafatides, 
moved  into  residence  early  in  January,  "sim- 
ply because  I  was  desperate"  for  a  place  to 
stay. 

Two  days  after  signing  the  residence 
contract  she  found  accomodation  off -campus 
and  tried  to  get  out  of  her  contract.  She  was 


pancy  of  a  double  room  costs  $5.31  per  day. 
In  addition,  all  students  are  charged  $6.99 
per  day. 

McDonald  added  that  while  paying  for 
the  room,  students  are  still  able  to  eat  at 
Saga. 

Ditmars  said  she  found  the  contract 
"very  misleading"  and  that  she  "would  have 
needed  a  lawyer  there  to  decipher  the  clause 
on  which  their  action  was  based."  She  said 
her  "lack  of  legal  knowledge  as  a  student 
was  being  taken  advantage  of  and  that 
housing  services  seemed  "to  be  working 
against  the  student."  □ 


Literacy  courses  given  to 
U  of  Winnipeg  students 


WINNIPEG  (CUP)-Students  entering  the 
University  of  Winnipeg  in  1988  will  be 
required  to  enroll  in  a  course  designed  to 
improve  communication  skills. 

But  the  rhetoric  and  coinposition  course 
"is  not  a  remedial  program,"  said  Valerie 
Price,  students'  association  VP  Academic. 

Students  would  be  placed  in  a  composi- 
tion class  according  to  the  level  of  their 
writing  skills.  Price  said  she  hopes  classes 
will  reflect  the  writing  requirements  of  each 
faculty  -  "arts  writing,  as  compared  to 
technical  writing." 

Besides  the  composition  course,  students 
will  also  have  to  take  two  "writing  intensive 


courses  prescribed  by  their  faculty." 

The  program,  approved  by  U  of  W's 
senate  in  June,  is  aimed  at  first-year  students, 
said  counselling  director  Barrie  Noonan. 
Writing  at  the  university  level  is  "news  to 
many  students"  who  are  used  to  the  "old 
rules",  he  said. 

At  Carleton.  the  faculty  of  engineenng 
gave  a  literacy  test  to  first-year  students  for 
the  first  time  last  fall. 

However,  Carleton's  test  does  not  in- 
volve any  mandatory  courses.  Instead, 
students  are  simply  given  advice  on  how  to 
upgrade  their  writing  skills  using  university 
resources 


Procrastination 
Workshop 

wzY/z 

Margret  Delicate 

from 

University  Counselling  Services 

2-part  Workshop 
Feb.  nth  and  Feb.  18th 
Room  503  Unicentre 
Sign-up  at  Peer  CounseUing 
Room  316  Unicentre 
Space  is  limited 


een 

ounsGLLing 
encne 


Sponsored  by  Peer  Counselling  and  Mature  Students  Association. 


A. 


'tudent    "ork  •'^broad  rogram 

Presentation 

Feb  I2th,  5  pm.  Theatre  B  Southam  Hall 


•  Learn  all  about  the  program  and  application 
process 

•  Road  Show  Presentation  by  SWAP  director 
David  Smith,  and  representatives  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand 


After  The  SWAP  Talk,  attend  a 
SWAPPER'S  Reunion  Wine  and  Cheese 
Feb.  1 2th,  8  pm.  Faculty  Club  Unicentre 


•  Talk  to  actual  past  participants  who  will  have  tips 
on  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  program. 

•  All  old  and  potential  SWAPPERS  welcome. 


<8> 


Sponsored  by  CUSA  and  Travel  Cuts,  a  CFS  Service 
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Little  Girl  Blue:  the  last  word... please 


Little  Girl  Blue.  Have  these  tliree  little  words  begun  to  make  your  skin  crawl.'  Are  you 
tired  of  reading  people's  lame  attempts  to  give  the  final  word  on  the  poster,  the  mural, 
artistic  license,  the  nature  of  sexism  and  the  universe?  We  sympathize.  In  fact  we 
empathize  Not  only  have  we  read  every  letter  that  has  appeared  in  the  editorial  section  so 
far,  but  we  have  read  and  argued  with  the  authors  of  the  30  or  so  more  that  have  been 
waiting  for  weeks  to  get  in.  ,  ■  ■ 

In  fact  with  the  number  of  times  letter-writers  and  staffers  have  engaged  in  vicious 
debates  with  each  other  over  the  issue,  wc  are  finally  considering  ropmg  off  the  office, 
slinging  a  mike  from  the  ceiling  and  designating  comers.  Who  are  the  main  contestants  in 
this  ruthless  debacle,  and  what  rights  or  principles  are  they  defending? 

In  the  endless  stream  of  tragic  idiots  who  have  taken  a  comer  in  the  paper  over  the  last 
few  months  several  different  breeds  of  fighters  stand  out  the  most.  On  the  stool  in  the  nght, 
for  example,  wearing  red  silk  briefs  and  a  Carieton  jacket,  is  Mr.  Censorship.  He  is  worried 
about  the  possible  erosion  of  his  basic  human  right  to  have  his  grom  twisted  by  any 
company  wishing  to  sell  its  widgets  or  liquids  to  him  through  his  libido.  Mr.  Censorship 
talks  about  'avalanches'  and  'the  domino  effect'  a  lot  when  arguing  the  loss  of  one  basic 
human  right  leads  to  another  and  another,  until  "we  will  all  one  day  find  ourselves 
teletransported  to  Gorky  Park".  .   ,  .  ,  , 

In  the  left  hand  comer,  wearing  blue  silk  briefs  and  a  Carieton  jacket  barely 
distinguishable  from  his  opponents',  is  Mr.  Compromise.  He  starts  out  alnght,  admitting 
the  presence  of  images  in  the  media  and  in  advertising  that  are  "harmful  or  degrading  to 
women  "  But  Mr.  Compromise  has  a  way  of  tuming  into  Mr.  Bag  of  Contradictions  when 
he  starts  in  with  the  disclaimers  and  double  speak.  "Of  course  women  shouldn't  have  to 
conform  to  a  stereotypical  view  of  what  is  and  is  not  sensual,  sexy,  beautiful.  But  1  see  no 
reason  why  a  self-confident  and  well-balanced  female  should  feel  threatened  by  this  poster. 
What's  wrong  with  your  self-image  that  you  can't  stand  the  fact  that  she's  pretty?" 

Grabbing  the  mike  at  every  opportunity  is  a  third  tragic  figure,  Mr.  Pundit,  who  has  a 
single  argument:  namely,  that  since  the  sum  total  of  bare  flesh  in  the  university's  art 
collection  is  greater  than  the  sum  total  of  skin  showing  on  LGB's  arms  and  neck,  Labatt's  is 
ultimately  less  offensive  than  Picasso.  Lapping  up  the  boobs-per-square-foot  approach  are 
the  spectators  in  the  back  rows,  who  congratulate  each  other  for  beating  back  the  erosion  of 
their  democratic  rights  by  hanging  a  copy  of  the  poster  in  their  rooms. 

Meanwhile,  standing  in  the  aisle  and  wearing  an  OPIRG  button  on  her.comfortably 
baggy  sweater  is  Ms.  Media  Critic,  who  just  wants  to  be  able  to  continue  wearing  baggy 
sweaters. 

After  months  of  watching  and  listening  to  this  debate,  1  am  discouraged.  1  am 
discouraged  because  liberal  democracy  isn't  keeping  its  most  basic  promise.  Rather  than 
'truth'  rising  out  of  the  crossfire  of  ideas-as  we  are  always  told  it  will-tnith  seems  to  have 
been  trampled  by  an  amazingly  widespread  simple-mindedness  about  the  impact  of 
cultural  symbols,  and  a  blindness  to  the  subtleties  of  exploitation.  This  may  sound  bloody 
patronizing,  but  after  a  lifetime  of  being  a  woman  and  years  of  being  a  feminist,  it  seems 
obvious  to  me  that  many  of  the  people  who  are  reacting  most  violently  to  the  suggestion 
that  LGB  is  sexist  are  doing  so  because  they  have  internalized  and  accepted  the 
unattainable  North-American  feminine  ideal.  In  this  state  of  mind,  working  from  these 
assumptions,  it  can  be  literally  impossible  to  see  what  it  is  in  the  slope  of  her  shoulder,  the 


DeMar  Editor: 
I  Ihini^k  you  ar  some 
kind  of  Conmiiunisl  Where 
do  you  gel  off 


saying  sexisii], 
^Tacism,  oppression  and 
war  are  Mthiings? 


jutting  of  her  hip  and  the  sensual  servitude  in  her  eyes  that  contributes  in  a  small  but 
important  way  to  'keeping  all  women  down'.  In  a  similar  sense  the  same  people  have 
responded  to  being  bombarded  by  2,000  advertisements  a  day  throughout  their  Hves  by 
becoming  such  obedient  consumers  that  the  link  between  the  woman  and  the  product 
becomes  lost,  and  the  poster  becomes  a  "work  of  art'  which  can  be  excused  simply  because 
it  has  a  lower  sleaze-factor  on  the  surface  than  something  you  might  find  in  the  Centre 
du  Georges  Pompidou. 

Let's  bring  this  debate  to  a  higher  level.  Let's  prove  Milton  right  and  make  it  amounti 
to  something. 

Lee  Parpart 


LETTERS- 


Finley's  anti-Israel 
allegations 

Editor: 

Last  week  former  U.S.  Congressman 
Paul  Finley  came  to  Carieton  to  deliver  a 
stinging  attack  against  the  pro-Israel  lobby 
in  the  United  States.  Finley  served  as  a 
Republican  Representative  for  Illinois  for 
more  than  20  years  until  1982,  when  he  was 
defeated  in  a  close  election  by  his  opponent, 
Paul  Simon.  Finley  claims  that  his  defeat  in 
that  election  was  due  to  the  determination 
of  the  pro-Israel  lobby  to  have  him  discredited 
because  of  his  pronounced  anti-Israel  views. 

Finley  made  his  debut  on  Wednesday  in 
front  of  Professor  Payton  Lyon's  Canadian 
Foreign  Policy  class  as  a  "surprise  guest 
speaker".  Reading  from  his  prepared  speech, 
the  former  congressman  expounded  his  views 
of  a  network-conspiracy,  involving  The 
American-Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Israeli  secret  service  (The  Mossad),  and 
various  Jewish-American  organizations,  all 
conspiring  together  to  control  American 
foreign  policy  through  infiltration  and  in- 
timidation tactics.  Tmley  alleged  that  virtually 
all  Congressman  were  "puppets  of  the  pro- 
Israel  lobby",  afraid  to  speak  out  against 
cooperation  with  Israel,  for  fear  of  retribu- 
tion at  election  time. 

I  would  argue  that  Finley's  allegations 
are  grossly  exaggerated,  if  not  ludicrous. 
Congress  has  voted  against  the  interests  of 
the  pro-Israel  lobby  on  numerous  occasions. 
Notable  examples  are  the  AWACS  (Ad- 
vanced Warning  Air-Craft  System)  sales  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  substantial  arms  deals 


with  Jordan.  Moreover,  although  recent  trends 
have  strengthened  the  Israeli-American  friend- 
ship, past  American  foreign  policy  has  been 
much  more  balanced  than  Mr.  Finley  would 
have  us  believe.  One  need  only  review  such 
policies  as  Nixon's  and  Kissinger's  shuttle 
diplomacy,  the  Carter  administration's  fixa- 
tion on  a  Palestinian  homeland,  and  the 
Reagan  plan,  to  find  clear  examples  of  a 
balanced  American  approach  to  the  Middle 
East. 

What  bothered  me  most  about  Finley's 
speech  was  that  it  was  delivered  subtly  and 
skillfully  in  a  classroom  atmosphere,  therey 


giving  the  impression  that  the  allegations 
were  factual.  Finley  went  too  far,  however 
when  he  claimed  that  the  pro-Israel  lobby 
had  repeatedly  "stooped  to  acts  of  illegality 
in  order  to  further  its  aims."  When  asked  by 
a  student  to  specify  what  types  of  illegal 
means  were  used.  Finley  then  modified  his 
accusation  to  "acts  of  immorality". 

After  an  interview  on  CHEZ  106  F.M., 
Finley  made  his  second  appearance  at  Carie- 
ton, this  time  addressing  a  somewhat  more 
partisan  audience,  as  a  guest  speaker  for 
the  Middle-East  discussion  Group.  Far  from 
being  "the  objective  discussion  group"  that 


they  claim  to  be,  this  group,  rather,  serves 
as  a  forum  for  anti-Israel  propaganda,  as  is  ■ 
evidenced  by  its  regular  negative  portrayal 
of  Israel. 

What  Mr.  Finley  has  not  taken  into 
account  is  that  the  U.S.-Israeli  relationship 
has  evolved  into  the  close  friendship  that 
exists  due  to  common  strategic  interests,  as 
well  as  shared  political  ideals.  Israel,  strate- 
gically located  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
bordering  four  other  countries,  offers  the 
U.S.  a  valuable  ally  in  an  increasingly  hos- 
tile region.  Moreover,  Israel  represents  prac- 
tically the  only  democracy  in  a  sea  of 


COUNCIL  NOTES 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

Well-meaning  councillor.  .. or  ser- 
vant of  Satan?  You  decide. 
In  today's  column  we  look  at 
money.  Now,  in  past  incarnations,  and  in  the 
past  few  months,  CUSA  council  and  its 
executive  have  been  less  than  generous 
with  the  unanticipated  distribution  of  stu- 
dent funds.  But  Monday's  council  session 
revealed  a  couple  of  surpise  acts  of  charity. 
Two  worthy  causes  presented  themselves  to 
council  in  search  of  funds.  And  they  did  not 
leave  empty-handed. 

Carleton's  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tion simulation  later  this  month  in  Toronto 
asked  for  and  received  $1,500.  Likewise, 
the  Sock  'n  Buskin  theatre  troup  pleaded  for 
$2.000  to  help  finance  this  year's  musical. 


They  too  got  every  penny.  In  neither  case 
were  councillors  critical  of  the  causes  or 
reluctant  to  offer  financial  aid,  despite  the 
four  frightening  digits. 

Isn't  that  special?  Still,  something  irks 
the  senses.  In  recent  months,  less  main- 
stream, or  you  might  say  more  controver- 
sial, requests  for  CUSA  funding  have  not 
met  with  such  unqualified  success.  Oxfam 
Carieton,  for  instance  has  been  given  money, 
but  considerably  less  than  what  it  could 
have  used.  CAAAG  members  also  felt  the 
pinch  of  fiscal  restraint  and  were  forced  to 
sell  their  soul  (well,  not  really)  to  your 
student  newspaper  to  run  a  simple  ad.  The 
requests  in  both  cases  fell  in  the  three-digit 
range,  by  the  way. 

Council  has  seen  fit  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  Lo  those  groups  deemed  politically 


safe  while  giving  the  cold  shoulder  to  clubs 
with  a  more  aggressive  approach  to  social 
responsibility.  After  all,  who  would  oppose 
funding  model  UN's  or  quality  entertain- 
ment? Not  me.  But  when  it  comes  to  tack- 
ling tricky  problems  like,  oh  I  dunno-  ,  -  human 
rights  maybe,  CUSA  doesn't  want  to  get 
involved. 

However,  students  do.  Attendance  at 
both  the  Oxfam  Cabaret  and  last  week's 
and-apartheid  rally  prove  it.  If  our  council 
would  rather  stick  to  the  orthodox  topics 
though,  well,  we  voted  for  them. 

1  guess  CUSA  wouldn't  be  too  amenable 
to  giving  me  a  few  bucks  to  start  an  anarcho- 
syndicalist  club.  Maybe  if  I  said  a  black 
mass. . .  □ 
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I  have  watched  the  struggle  between 
local  university  students  and  OC  Transpo 
take  form  over  the  past  3  or  4  years.  Each 
year  has  brought  new  promises  from  muni- 
cipal government  representatives  and  OC 
Transpo  that  the  idea  of  a  student  pass 
would  be  investigated.  The  result  this  year 
is  not  "a  student  bus  pass  in  disguise",  but 
an  almost  unbearable  increase  in  fares  for 
many  students.  I  ride  the  bus  a  few  times  a 
week  and  I  do  not  look  forward  to  shelling 
out  $1.50  for  what  1  consider  to  be  a  rela- 
tively unpleasant  experience  (especially  in 
winter  time  when  buses  are  invariably  late 
and  crowded). 

Though  the  efforts  of  some  have  been 
valiant  indeed  (organizers  of  Penny  Day 
petitions,  etc.).  they  have  fallen  short.  This 
comes  as  no  surprise  as  the  methods  of 
protest  lacked  the  impact  necessary  to  make 
OC  Transpo  stand  up  and  take  notice. 

The  idea  behind  Penny  Day  had  poten- 
tial —  stuff  the  coin  boxes  so  much  that  they 
had  to  be  continually  emptied  thus  disrupting 
timetables  and  creating  general  havoc.  The 


premise  was  fine  but  the  method  of  realiza- 
tion was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  coin 
boxes  can  be  changed  on  the  road  in  a 
matter  of  about  30  seconds. 

Petitions  are  all  very  well  and  good  but 
they  do  little  unless  votes  are  involved.  As 
no  one  particular  elected  representative  is 
responsible  for  our  situation,  it  does  no  good 
to  present  these  petitions  to  local  govern- 
ment. Even  if  the  blame  could  be  laid 
directly  on  these  people,  the  combined  weight 
of  every  vote  at  Ottawa  and  Carleton 
Universities  and  Algonquin  would  only  at 
most  scare  one  or  two  aldermen  (or  alder- 
persons  for  the  liberated  among  us).  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  votes  are  not  concen- 
trated in  one  area. 

The  OC  Transpo  officials  probably  said 
"So  what?"  to  the  petitions  because  they 
realize  that  nobody  takes  the  bus  because 
they  enjoy  the  excitment  of  dodging  flying 
slush  while  waiting  for  one  to  come  along. 
The  majority  of  students  ride  the  bus  be- 
cause they  have  no  other  way  of  getting  to 
school  (aside  from  walking  which  is  hardly 


an  alternative).  As  a  result,  we  have  to  pay 
whatever  they  demand.  In  effect,  they  have 
us  by  the  proverbial  'short  and  curlies'. 

I  am  not  proposing  that  we  abandon  all 
efforts  to  fight  a  'service'  which  is  most 
ways  does  not  suit  our  needs,  I  think,  how- 
ever that  we  should  change  our  tack.  The 
answer  on  how  to  stuff  fare  bozes  and  cause 
problems  is  given  to  us  by  none  other  than 
OC  Transpo  on  those  'highly  informative' 
(read;  largely  useless)  boxes  that  surround 
most  bus  stop  posts  which  suggest  reasons. 
Bills  that  are  folded  require  someone  to 
unfold  them  before  they  can  be  counted  and 
bills  take  us  more  room  than  coins  (even  26 
nickels  and  20  pennies)  as  they  do  not  pack 
together  easily.  In  a  newspaper  article  last 
year,  OC  Transpo  admitted  that  they  had 
hired  two  people  just  to  unfold  bills  since 
the  fares  went  over  $1.  As  for  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  fare,  don't  pay  with  quarters, 
pay  with  pennies  and  nickles  just  for  fun. 
Now  the  fares  are  $1.50,  get  together  with  a 
friend  and  put  in  3  $1  bills. 

There  is  a  drawback  to  this  scheme, 
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repressive  Sheikdoms  and  authoritarian  re- 
gimes in  the  Middle  East.  While  it  is  true 
that  effective  political  lobbying  by  pro-Israel 
organizations  has  helped  their  cause,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  premise  for  a  close,  working 
relationship  between  the  U.S.  and  Israel 
was  already  in  existence. 

Paul  Finley  will  continue  his  crusade 
against  the  U.S. -Israeli  friendship  in  the 
future.  Whether  his  aim  is  to  denounce  the 
pro-Israel  lobby  only  or  the  democratic 
right  of  lobbying  in  general,  is  unclear. 
What  is  clear  is  that  the  former  congress- 
man does  not  like  losing  elections,  and  he 
will  spare  no  fervour  in  conjouring  up 
phantom-images  of  international  conspira- 
cies to  explain  why  his  seat  was  pulled  out 
from  under  him  on  capitol  hill. 

David  Clark 
Arts  III. 

DND  boycott 
shameful 

Editor: 

Re:  James  Hrynyshyn's  essay  of  Jan.  22 

The  proposal  that  The  Charlatan  boy- 
cott ads  from  the  Department  of  National 
Defence  is  ludicrous.  True,  this  newspaper 
is  indeed  "socially  responsible",  but  if  such 
policy  were  implemented  the  Charlatan 
would  join  the  ranks  of  the  socially  extreme. 
And  surely,  that  does  not  reflect  the  student 
body  which  this  paper  serves. 

The  Department  of  National  Defence  is 
a  prospective  future  employer  of  many  Carie- 
ton  students.  Denying  them  the  right  to 
advertise  would  undermine  what  is  ulti- 
mately the  major  goal  of  any  educational 
institution:  training  students  for  a  post- 
graduate career. 

James  Hrynyshyn  points  out  that  Perrin 
Beatty,  our  minister  of  Defence,  would  like 
to  increase  his  department's  budget.  An 
increase  is  necessary  so  that  Canada  can 
pull  her  weight  in  the  NATO  and  NORAD 
alliances.  It  would  be  shameful  for  us  to 
subscribe  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy and  then  expect  others  to  protect 
these  ideals  (not  to  mention  ourselves). 

He  goes  on  to  propose  that  Canada 
should  "dismantle  its  armed  forces".  While 
I  too  would  like  nothing  more  than  to  see 
real  peace  for  this  planet,  I  recognize  that 
unilateral  disarmament  would  in  no  way 
help  attain  this  goal.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
its  Warsaw  Pact  allies  oppose  our  lifestyle 
and  ideology.  And  they  are  armed  to  the 


though.  It  is  expensive  when  compared 
with  the  price  of  passes.  Perhaps  CUBA 
could  take  some  of  it's  pre-Christmas  sur- 
plus of  funds  and  subsidize  a  'Dollar  Day' 
seeing  how  'Penny  Day"  was  such  a  flop. 
Then  they  would  finally  be  supporting  the 
interests  of  at  least  some  of  the  student 
body. 

If  this  doesn't  work,  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  it  will,  our  only  hope  is  to 
encourage  a  large  portion  of  the  bus  riding 
public  to  stop  partaking  of  this  service  thus 
depriving  OC  Transpo  of  some  of  its  much 
needed  income.  As  this  is  not  likely  to 
happen,  I  foresee  no  major  changes  in  the 
way  students  are  treated  by  OC  Transpo 
and  so  we  will  just  have  to  bite  the  bullet, 
take  it  on  the  chin,  suck  it  up  and  generally 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation. 

Matthew  Coakeley 
Eng  IV 


teeth. 

Leaving  ourselves  unprotected  and  sim- 
ply relying  on  the  good  will  of  our  enemies 
is  inexcusably  naive. 

The  only  way  to  attain  peace  is  not  by 
the  abolishment  of  weapons  and  machines 
of  war,  but  by  the  abolishment  of  war  itself. 
This  is  perhaps  humanity's  greatest  test, 
and  to  this  effect  boycotting  DND  ads  would 
be  useless  and  counter-productive. 

Brent  Loney 
Science  I 


Kaulbar's  column 
narrow-minded 

Editor: 

In  response  to  Mike  Kaulbar's  column, 
"ANOTHER  CORPORATE  RIPOFF,"  I 
believe  that  it  is  exactly  this  type  of  attitude 
that  side-steps  the  issue  of  environmental 
pollution-global  responsibility 

Placing  all  the  blame  on  corporations  is 
narrow-minded.  Our  government  enacts  leg- 
islation opposing  degradation,  yet  itself  is 
one  of  the  largest  polluters.  Government 
hydro-electric  projects  illustrate  this  pomt 
as  they  are  extremely  pollutant  on  the 
environment.  What  kind  of  message,  other 
than  the  condonation  of  pollutant  practises, 
does  the  government  send  out  when  the 
government  itself  is  hypocritical,  engaging 
in  adversity  The  phrase,  "Do  as  I  say  not  as 
I  do,"  is  one  that  the  government  cannot 
adhere  to  if  it  seriously  expects  a  reduction 
in  pollution. 

Rendering  private  enterprises  as  those 
responsible  for  pollution,  to  the  point  where 
the  public  is  exploited,  is  also  self-indulgent. 
Past  public  enterprises  have  also  neglected 
responsible  decisions.  The  Bennett  Dam  in 
British  Columbia  serves  as  an  example. 
This  provincially  owned  hydro-electric  com- 
pany entirely  ignored  downstream  effects 
which  resulted  in  imperilling  a  major  river 
delta  system.  Though  not  as  serious,  this 
example  serves  a  purpose;  public  projects 
can  also  lack  the  insight  or  knowledge  to 
internalize  environmental  costs/benefits  in 
decision-making  processes. 

Considering  environmental  goals  as  the 
sole  criterions  of  society  may  also  be  erro- 
neous. Advocating  rigid  and  inflexible  envi- 
ronmental policies  would  be  to  ignore  the 
impoverished  in  society.  Shifting  costs  to 
the  corporation  and  its  consumers  would 
shares.  Ignoring  the  harsh  impacts  of  high 
prices  on  poor  people  would  be  oversensi- 
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tive  to  the  desires  of  the  upper  and  middle 
class  members  of  society 

Environmental  goals  should,  therefore, 
be  persued  with  regard  to  their  consequences. 
Perserving  wilderness  is  important,  but  it  is 
only  one  of  a  number  of  important  social 
goals.  We  must  accept  the  fact  that  occa- 
sionally we  must  compromise  some  envi- 
ronmental goals  in  favour  of  others,  such  as 
jobs.  Wishing  that  economic  growth  would 
go  away  is  nan'ow-minded,  since  economic 
growth  is  necessary  for  job  creation,  in- 
creased investment  in  energy  efficiently 
and  for  the  development  of  cleaner  indus- 
trial processes. 

In  today's  society  compromise  must  be 
reached  for  corporations  and  "environmen- 
talists" to  co-exist.  We  should  all  seek  growth 
that  does  not  degrade  the  environment,  but 
acceptance  of  "corporate  rip-offs"  as  being 
the  sole  contributors  to  environmental  pol- 
lution is  mindless. 

Douglas  Gilleii 
Arts  IV 


Banning  bad  bananas 

Editor: 

Although  we  don't  find  the  mural  in 
question  disturbing,  we  certainly  resent  the 
implications  of  this  raging  debate.  Would 
this  mean  our  favoured  magazine;  Cosmo- 
politan would  be  banned  from  campus,  and 


we  would  be  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for  the 
perfect  female,  ie  Art,  Movies,  Literature, 
TV,  etc..  Would  this  mean  we  wouldn't  be 
able  to  enjoy  (which  we  don't  anyway),  the 
artistic  impression  of  the  reclining  female 
next  to  the  cashstop  in  Patterson  Hall. 
Would  this  mean  we  could  protest  the  sell- 
ing of  female  sundries  promoted  through 
the  subliminals  advertising  often  in  female 
magazines. 

What's  next  "Ban  the  banana"? 

Steve  Riley 
Grant  Johnson 

LGB  is  a  political 
cartoon  .  .  .  sort  of 

Editor: 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  recent  events 
surronding  the  tunnel  painting  of  the  Little 
Girl  Blue,  and  in  specific  to  the  letter  of 
Ellen  Adelberg  and  Joanne  Bayly  in  last 
weeks  Charalatan. 

Last  October's  banning  of  a  Labatt's 
Blue  poster  did  not  strike  me  as  terribly 
unreasonable,  but  the  furor  that  has  arisen 
from  that  action  since  then  has  continually 
surprised  me  (I  should  indicate  at  this  point 
that  I  am  a  resident  of  the  floor  responsible 
for  the  tunnel  mural.).  The  biggest  surprise 
came  when  our  CUSA  President  vowed  to 
remove  from  the  tunnels  what  many  people 

Continued  on  next  page 
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considered  an  excellent  reproduction  of  the 
"Blue  Waitress".  I  was  shocked  to  hear 
coincidentally,  that  he  verbally  and  physi- 
cally abused  our  Residence  Fellow  in  his 
excitement.  Fortunately  cooler  heads  prevailed 
on  both  sides  and  the  mui:al  has  since  been 
revised. 

I  admit  that  our  interpretation  of  the 
poster  can  easily  be  judged  offensive.  There- 
fore you  will  be  glad  to  note  that  the  urinals 
in  the  background  and  the  words  "Little 
Girl"  have  been  removed  (this  occurred  long 
before  your  letter  appeared). 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
poster  was  any  less  a  valid  subject  for 
duplication  than  the  Mona  Lisa,  as  indi- 
cated. Indeed,  the  poster  struck  me  as  an 
excellent  subject  because  like  it  or  not- 
and  1  don't— it  has  become  a  prominent  item 
of  concern  on  campus.  Our  painting  is  sort 
of  a  political  cartoon. 

I  have  two  comments  in  closing.  First, 
although  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  several 
wrongs  don't  make  a  right,  there  are  count- 
less examples  of  sexism  in  other  tunnel 
paintings  which  seem  to  me  much  more 
offensive  and  blatant  than  ours.  The  war 
against  sexual  abuse  could  be  much  more 
justifiably  be  waged  there.  Second,  there  is 
a  talented  and  dedicated  artist  on  Second 
Russell  who  did  not  consider  it  "a  waste  to 
spend  time  and  thought  in  preparing  this 
mural". 

Hugh  Benevidcs 
Journalism  I 


Little  Girl  is  a  work 
of  art 

Editor: 

"However,  we  believe  there  are  more 
valid  subjects  to  duplicate." 

The  artist,  given  a  gift  to  express  through 
the  use  of  various  media,  now  has  an  adver- 
sary at  Carleton;  the  censor.  Censorship  is 
an  issue  which  students  here  do  not  seem  to 
feel  merits  a  letter  to  the  editor.  What  is 
acceptable?  Who  has  the  right  to  decide?  I 
must  now  play  a  game  of  What  If! 

What  is  a  mural  was  painted  by  an 
unknown  artistlsl?  What  if  this  artist,  being 
male,  and  being  sensitive  to  the  issues 
relating  to  women  in  the  80's  society,  has  an 
intention  other- than  the  demeaning  of  the 
other  half  of  the  human  speciesl  What  if  he 
were  pointing  out  to  a  beer  company  that 
Carleton  is  aware  of  a  pathetic  attempt  of 
female  "derrogation".  The  point  being,  the 
context  and  content  of  the  work  of  art  can 
sometimes  be  determined  by  the  opinion  or 
bias  of  the  person  viewing  it.  Regardless  of 
that  context,  is  it  correct  to  alter  that  piece 
of  art?  I  attempt  no  judgement  of  that  mural, 
only  suggest  a  possibility.  In  a  society  which 
has  fought  so  hard  for  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, in  this  controversial  matter,  why  has 
no  cry  against  censorship  been  raised?  It  is 
possible  that  his  painting  has  arisen  as  such 
a  statement  against  censorship.  Imagine  if 
all  the  arts  were  censored  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  Feminist  or  a  Marxist  or  a  Facist, 
or  one  of  the  multitides  if  views  within 
society.  Has  freedom  of  expression  been 
reduced  to  the  freedom  not  to  upset  any 
opinion  or  value? 

David  A.  Hhnel 

Arts  II 

Women^s  centre 
poster  sexist 

Editor: 

To;  The  Women's  Centre  Coordinator 
This  letter  deals  with  a  poster  that  your 
group  has  put  around  the  University,  the 
title  of  which  is  "Why  men  rape  women". 
Normally  I  pay  very  little  attention  to  the 
posters  around  the  university  and  I  would 


have  paid  very  little  attention  to  yours  ex- 
cept that  your  group  was  responsible  for 
having  a  certain  beer  poster  removed  from 
the  walls.  Since  you  have  made  it  clear  that 
you  are  against  sexist  posters,  could  you 
please  remove  all  of  your  own  posters.  These 
clearly  imply  that  Men  Rape  Women.  Well  1 
am  a  man  and  1  have  never  raped  women, 
nor  do  I  intend  to  (promise).  So  maybe  you 
could  just  remove  all  those  posters  that  say 
"Why  men  rape  women"  and  put  up  some 
new  ones  that  say  "why  some  men  rape 
women". 

To  be  honest  with  you,  this  letter  seems 
really  ridiculous  to  me  and  perhaps  it  does 
to  you  too,  however  this  is  exactly  my  point. 
In  my  four  years  as  a  student  here  I  have 
seen  nothing  but  ridiculous  actions  on  the 
part  of  your  organization.  Your  ridiculous 
actions  have  forced  other  organizations  to 
act  in  a  similar  fashion,  CUSA  funding  your 
efforts  is  a  case  in  point. 

Given  your  past  record,  you  will  undoubt- 
ably  "retaliate"  with  some  comment  like 
"typical  attitude,  see  why  we  have  to  fight 
for  equality".  Well  before  you  do,  please 
allow  me  to  make  one  final  point.  1  don't 
believe  in  equality  for  anyone,  people  sim- 
ply are  not  equal.  To  start  with  most  people 
don't  even  look  the  same.  What  1  do  believe 
in  is  respect  for  other  people.  This  is  some- 
thing that  your  organization  has  never  shown. 
If,  on  the  off  chance  that  you  would  like  to 
gain  some  respect,  you  could  begin  by 
altering  your  posters.  And  maybe  in  the 
future  when  people  respect  what  you  are 
trying  to  do,  people  like  me  will  not  have  to 
waste  their  precious  time  writing  ridiculous 
letters  becuase  we  will  all  understand  each 
other,  even  though  the  odd  mistake  is  made 
on  simple  posters.  If  understanding  each 
other  is  not  part  of  your  future  plans  may  1 
suggest  that  you  take  your  little  group  of 
misunderstood  people  and  become  finan- 
cially independent  of  our  somewhat  extrav- 
agant CUSA  organization.  Thank  you  for 
your  time. 

Paul  Johnson 

Women  should  live 
with  higher  hair 
costs 

Editor: 

In  response  to  "Haircut  headaches  still 
plague  women",  if  you  expect  the  age  old 
tradition  of  discriminatory  pricing  for  hair- 
cuts to  dissolve  into  oblivion,  your  confus- 
ing fantasy  with  reality.  Differing  prices 
among  males  and  females  has  been  an 
institution  for  a  good  number  of  years  -  it 
probably  originated  in  ancient  years  when 
men  and  women  did  not  get  their  haircut  In 
the  same  place.  The  underlying  fact  is; 
charge  what  the  market  will  bear,  it's  funda- 
mental economics.  The  motive  of  any  sane 
business  is  to  maximize  profits,  (although 
this  doesn't  always  mean  charging  as  much 
as  you  can,  in  this  case  the  industry  has  a 
common  understanding).  Another  fact  that 
is  indisputable  is  that  women  are  willing  to 
pay  more  to  get  their  hair  "done"  than  a 
male  is  to  get  his  "cut".  The  majority  of 
males  wouldn't  tolerate  a  price  as  high  as 
females  because  most  aren't  worried  about 
achieving  that  special  look  they  found  in  a 
fashion  magazine.  Most  males  would  rather 
put  the  money  to  other  uses,  (I've  known 
some  to  buy  a  case  of  beer  instead,  and  cut 
their  own,  each  other's,  or  get  someones 
sister  to  do  it).  Not  to  be  accused  of  being 
hypocritical.  1  must  admit  that  1  am  not  of 
this  majority,  but  objectively  speaking,  the 
principle  (I  believe)  still  holds  true.  1  agree 
that  charging  women  more  then  men  is 
discriminatory,  but  merely  pointing  this  out 
will  not  change  things  overnight-  The 
"SAVAGE"{  systematic  ally  arbitrary  volume 
and  growth  evaluation)  pricing  system  will 


be  used  instead,  producing  the  same  re- 
sults, as  most  men  prefer  to  wear  their  hair 
short.  Pnafit  maximization  will  still  be  achieved 
and  for  that  objective.  I  don't  blame  them. 

Incidentally  "Mane  Line"  hair  design 
offers  considerable  discounts  to  Carleton 
students  (Male  or  Female).  Ask  for  Bill,  and 
tell  him  I  sent  you. 

Barry  O'Neill 
Arts  I 


Student  senator 
urges  divestment 

Editor: 

To  Dr.  Beckel; 

As  a  Social  Science  Senator,  I  believe  it 
is  my  responsibility  to  urge  your  reconsider- 
ation of  Carleton's  divestment  from  South 
Africa,  and  more  specifically,  the  right  of 
CAAG  (Carleton  Anti-Apartheid  Group)  to 
address  this  issue  at  the  next  Board  of 
Governor's  meeting. 

Student  representatives,  as  defined  by 
law,  must  ensure  that  their  constituent's 
demands  and  grievances  are  received  by 
the  proper  institutions  for  redress  and  con- 
sideration. While  the  Senate,  as  an  aca- 
demic body,  might  lack  the  mandate  to 
promote  divestment,  this  does  not  prevent 
the  individual  representative  from  adding 
his/her  voice  to  the  more  than  three  thou- 
sand students  and  faculty  calling  for  an  end 
to  Carleton's  involvement  in  South  Africa.  It 
is  clear,  through  petitions,  organisation,  and 
other  means  of  expression,  that  many  Carle- 
ton students  no  longer  tolerate  any  eco- 
nomic association  with  President  Botha's 
regime,  and  like  their  peers  at  McGill 
University,  denounce  this  brutal  and  racist 
society. 

Student  interest,  as  evidenced  by  the 
pro-divestment  demonstration  prepared  for 
January  26,  is  sincere  and  committed.  Di- 
vestment is  an  unavoidable  issue  whose 
time  has  come,  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  a 
rational,  efficient  manner,  with  concern  for 
both  student  views  and  the  affected  em- 
ployees. Refusing  CAAG  its  democratic 
right  to  speawk  or  demonstrating  unwilling- 
ness to  re-examine  the  issue  only  casts  the 
Board,  as  well  as  the  University,  in  an 


unfavourable  light.  How  else  are  students  to 
voice  justifiable  grievances,  if  not  through 
legitimate  institutions  which  they  support, 
both  in  principle  and  in  revenue?  What  is 
the  value  of  our  University  system  and  our 
education  if  we  are  not  allowed  to  involve 
ourselves  in  meaningful  debate  and  ethical 
decision-making,  superceding,  in  some  in- 
stances, financial  gain? 

Students  are  all  too  often  accused  of 
selfishness,  apathy,  and  indifference  to  issues 
beyond  their  immediate  concern.  CAAG's 
actions  on  behalf  of  South  Africans  have 
proved  this  untrue  and  their  demands  for 
divestment  should  be  given  the  genuine 
attention  it  deserves.  In  the  name  of  justice  I 
urge  you  to  reconsider  previous  decisions 
and  allow  CAAG  to  speak. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lisa  Ruth  Lifshitz 
Social  Science  Senator 

Democracy  won^t 
replace  apartheid 

Editor; 

I  would  first  like  to  state  that  I  am 
absolutely  in  no  shape  or  form  a  racist.  I  also 
am  morally  opposed  to  the  nature  of  the 
aparthied  system.  However  I  am  also  oppossed 
to  the  naive  and  idealistic  approach  taken 
by  the  anti-aparthed  groups  on  campus. 
The  problem  with  them  is  that  it  is  easy  to 
say  that  aparthed  is  wrong  and  it  should  be 
destroyed.  Unfortunately  they  have  no  con- 
ception of  what  to  replace  it  with.  In  there 
naivity  they  believe  that  a  nice  stable  de- 
mocracy should  replace  it  where  everyone 
is  equal  and  has  the  vote.  This  is  there 
problem.  What  has  a  greater  possibility  of 
happening  is  the  installation  of  a  Tribal 
dictarship  which  could  very  well  be  Marxist. 
What  1  airi  morally  oppossed  to,  is  the 
possibility  of  a  bloody  civil  war  in  which 
blacks  not  only  fight  the  white  people  but 
themselves  also.  This  can  be  seen  by  the 
slaughter  of  12  black  last  week  by  Zulu 
warriors.  In  the  end  you  will  see  a  country 
unfriendly  to  the  west  in  which  a  small  elite 
will  repress  the  blacks  and  whites  alike.  In 
order  to  avoid  such  an  imminent  conclusion 
to  apartheid  the  process  must  be  evolution- 
ary and  not  revolutionary. 

Alek  Bromke 
Poli  Sci  III 
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Cozying  up 

to  corporations 


by  L.S.  Tossutti 

Above  the  din  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's budget  axe  chopping 
steadily  away  at  Canada's  scientific 
community  over  the  past  year,  it's  been 
difficult  to  hear  the  cries  of  some  of  the 
most  affected  parties— Canadian  univer- 
sities. 

Like  the  National  Research  Council, 
universities  are  being  hit  with  govern- 
ment restraint  on  research  spending.  But 
the  damage  has  been  disguised.  Ottawa 
has  introduced  a  system  of  university  re- 
search funding  designed  to  make  post- 
secondary  education  cater  to  the  needs  of 
corporations. 

And  with  schools  scrambling  to  sell 
their  talents  to  business  to  get  hold  of 
scarce  research  funding,  some  people  are 
worried  the  basic  tasks  of  teaching  and 
furthering  knowledge  through  pure,  instead 
of  applied,  research  will  suffer. 

Besides  bankrolling  most  post-secondary 
education  in  Canada,  the  provincial  and 
federal  governments  have  also  provided 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  universities' 


Universities  must 
aggessively  sell  their 
talent  and  resources 


external  funding,  in  the  form  of  contracts 
and  grants  from  bodies  like  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Coun- 
cil (NSERC). 

But  in  the  past  year,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  tried  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility for  funding  research  onto  business. 
It  has  frozen  the  budgets  of  granting 
agencies  and  instead  offered  to  match  any 
contributions  universities  can  get  from 
business.  The  idea,  besides  trying  to  get 
corporations  more  involved  in  university 
education,  is  to  encourage  universities  to 
concentrate  their  research  on  things 
that  corporations  can  sell. 

In  the  past,  business'  contribution  to 
university  research  has  been  minimal. 
A  1985  survey  at  Carleton.  for  instance, 
found  that  private  companies  contrib- 
uted less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  uni- 
versity's research  and  development  (R 
and  D)  funding.  Government  contributed 
94  per  cent. 

Nationwide,  the  same  survey  found 
that  of  the  $1.5  billion  private  compa- 
nies spent  on  R  and  D  in  1983-84,  less 
than  one  per  cent  was  channelled  into 
cooperative  research  with  Canadian  uni- 
versities. 

The  federal  goverment's  new  program, 
to  begin  this  fall,  offers  to  match  private 
contributions  to  research,  dollar  for  dollar, 
to  a  maximum  of  $33.5  million  in  the 
first  year,  and  $369  million  over  the  pro- 
gram's five  years. 

But  getting  corporations  to  cough  up 
more  money  for  universities  is  only  one 
factor  in  the  government's  strategy. 


Robert  Moore  in  a  Steacie  chemistry  lab. 
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Bowen:li>dusiiy  still  Tinds  universities  weird. 

The  government  also  hopes  that  by 
getting  universities  to  seek  out  more 
money  from  corporations,  charitable  foun- 
dations and  private  individuals,  it  will 
also  get  them  to  orient  more  of  their  long- 
teiTn,  basic  research  into  producing  mar- 
ketable products,  says  Janet  Ferguson, 
manager  of  the  university  research  branch 
with  the  ministry  of  State  for  Science  and 
Technology. 

In  the  past,  she  says,  foreign  compa- 
nies have  beaten  out  Canadians  in  adapt- 
ing Canadian  basic  research  into  product 
development. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  aspects  of  the 
new  program  is  that  it  has  frozen 
the  budgets  of  the  three  federal 
granting  councils  (NSERC,  the  Medical 
Research  Council,  and  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council  — 
SSHRC).  Their  total  budgets  have  been 
stuck  at  $537  million  for  the  last  two 
years. 

Since  the  new  program  depends  heav- 
ily upon  private  sector  support  of 
universities  to  improve  research  funding, 
it  strikes  a  blow  to  R  and  D  in  Canada, 
says  John  ApSimon,  research  director  and 
associate  dean  of  graduate  studies  and 
research  at  Carleton. 

"They're  (the  government)  reneging  on 
a  major  commitment  to  R  and  D,"  says 
ApSimon.  "This  country  is  losing  out." 

ApSimon  refers  to  a  promise  made  by 
Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney  during 
the  1984  election  campaign  that  Canada 
would  spend  at  least  2.5  per  cent  of  its 
gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  on  R  and 
D.  But  in  1986,  Canadian  R  and  D 
spending  dipped  to  just  1.3  per  cent  of 
GDP. 

Besides  their  failure  to  provide  the 
promised  funding,  many  people  are  dis- 
gruntled with  the  way  the  government  is 
allocating  the  little  funding  they  are 
providing.  Funding  all  university  R  and  D 
widi  the  matching  grants  formula  would 
be  disastrous,  says  Archie  Bowen,  chair- 
man of  Carleton's  systems  and  computer 
engineering  department, 

Bowen  says  that  while  engineering 
research  naturally  requires  his  depart- 
ment to  work  closely  with  industry,  long- 
term  basic  research  can't  be  neglected 
in  the  drive  to  create  a  more  product- 
oriented  society.  Besides,  adds  Bowen, 
new  products  can't  be  developed  if  the 
reserve  of  knowledge  created  through 
basic  research  is  depleted  when  the  gov- 
ernment freezes  research  budgets.  Bowen 
says  about  three-quarters  of  his  depart- 


ment's R  and  D  projects  are  basic 
research. 

He  adds  that  corporate  and  academic 
views  on  the  future  of  research  activi- 
ties in  Canada  are  still  far  apart. 

"I  think  industry  still  finds  university 
to  be  a  little  weird.  Industry's  bottom 
line  has  to  be  to  stay  alive.  Everything 
they  do  has  to  translate  into  profit, 
whereas  in  the  university  environment, 
we're  trying  to  find  answers  to  things. 
We  don't  have  to  know  it'll  yield  a  product." 

University  officals  also  fear  that  it  will 
be  hard  to  attract  more  industry  sup- 
port for  research  in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities  under  the  new  matching 
grants  formula. 

Says  ApSimon,  "The  support  for  social 
science  research  in  this  country  is  very, 
very  poor  and  the  matching  grants  for- 
mula for  raising  their  (SSHRC's)  base 
budget  is  difficult,  because  the  private 
sector  activity  in  social  science  research 
is  much  less  active." 


ponsored  research  at  Carieton  will 
total  $13  million  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  ApSimon's  office,  which  publi- 


cizes and  coordinates  research  activities 
at  Carleton.  Of  that  sum,  between  $500,000 
and  $1  million  represents  private  sector 
contributions  to  Carleton,  with  the  rest  of 
the  money  coming  from  federal  or  pro- 
vincial granting  agencies,  foundations  and 
government  contracts.  He  says  although 
corporate  support  of  Carleton's  R  and  D 
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John  ApSmon  coordinates  rescarcti  aclivicies  at  Carieton 


work  has  been  steadily  increasing,  the 
university  has  also  started  to  publicize  its 
talent  pool  more  aggressively. 

As  part  of  this  strategy,  Carieton  hired 
a  commercial  development  officer  this 
year.  The  officer  helps  identify  Carieton 
inventions  with  potential  commercial 
value,  and  promotes  them  to  businesses 
which  can  market  the  products. 

"I  think  we  realize  there's  only  so  much 
money  available  in  the  pot  for  basic 
research  from  the  granting  agencies ,  .  . 
The  private  sector  and  the  universities 
are  working  closer  together  now  than  they 
ever  did,"  says  ApSimon. 

But  ApSimon  adds  schools  aren't  meant 
to  be  mere  extensions  of  commercial 
laboratories.  "We're  not  in  to  doing  the 
bread  and  butter  stuff  that  businesses 
are  doing  out  there.  We  want  to  design  the 
widget,  and  not  make  a  better  one." 

While  ApSimon  says  business  and  in- 
dustry, both  nationally  and  locally,  have 
adequately  supported  Carleton  R  and  D, 


others  think  Carieton  is  failing  to  get 
what  it  can. 

Gordon  Gow,  president  of  Gandalf  Sys- 
tems Group,  says  Carleton  hasn't  capi- 
talized on  past  opportunities  to  solicit  more 
corporate  support. 

Gow  says  the  university  hasn't  been 
aggressive  enough  in  publicizing  its 
talent  and  laboratory  resources. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  reluctance  for 
Carleton  to  spend  money  on  PR  (public 
relations)  and  I  think  they  should  be  ad- 
vertising their  talent." 

Gow's  Ottawa-based  company  designs, 
manufactures  and  markets  data  commu- 
nications and  information  network  equip- 
ment. In  addition  to  contributing  to 
research  projects,  Gow  says  Gandalf  has 
also  donated  data  communications  equip- 
ment to  the  university.  But  he  says  the 
university  hasn't  always  told  the  com- 
pany where  the  gifts  are  being  used  and 
how  the  products  can  be  improved.  A 
constant  exchange  of  ideas  between 
universities  and  business  is  essential, 
he  adds,  in  the  field  of  data  communica- 
tions where  the  technology  changes 
rapidly  every  few  years. 

Kim  McCuaig,  director  of  development 
and  alumni  services  at  Carleton.  agrees 
that  in  the  past,  the  public  has  been  largely 
unaware  of  Carleton's  resources  and 
projects. 

In  response  to  the  problem,  McCuaig 
says  Carieton,  looking  for  alternative 
funding  sources,  wants  to  improve  its  alumni 


network,  but  adds  tliere  isn't  enough 
money  to  hire  more  staff  in  alumni  services. 

Gow  stresses  the  importance  of  univer- 
sity-business collaboration  in  developing 
new  ideas  in  the  labs.  He  says  this  part- 
nership grows  whenever  students  chal- 
lenge industry  research  methods,  and 
industry  representatives  (as  adjunct  pro- 
fessors) lecture  about  recent  technological 
changes  in  classrooms. 

Gow's  belief  in  the  importance  of  such 
partnerships  is  echoed  by  other  people 
in  the  industry. 

Dr.  Douglas  Colton,  director  of  university 
and  government  technical  relations  with 
Northern  Telecom  Elecfronics,  says  through 
cooperative  research  projects,  professors 
can  give  industry  the  latest  information  on 
laboratory  breakthroughs.  In  turn, 
university  researchers  learn  about  current 
industry  and  management  practice. 

For  more  than  20  years.  Northern 
Telecom  Ltd.  has  sponsored  basic  re- 
search performed  by  professors  and  grad- 


uates, hosted  sabatticals  in  the  company's 
labs,  and  has  offered  summer  employment 
programs  for  both  graduates  and  under- 
graduates. 

Through  such  programs.  Colton  says 
Northern  Telecom  can  spot  and  recruit 
the  most  promising  graduates  for  future 
employment. 

"If  we  help  the  universities  provide 
excellence  in  scholarship  research,  we 


"I  think  industr7  still  finds  university  to 
be  a  little  wieird...we'tie  trying  to  lind 
ansv^ers  to  things,  we  don't  have  to 
knovK  it'll  yield  a  product." 
-Bov^en 


help  them  create  an  excellent  talent  pool 
from  which  we  can  recruit."  says  Colton. 

One  problem  in  university-industry  col- 
laboration is  that  university  professors 
and  graduate  students  must  publish  proj- 
ect results  in  refereed  journals,  where 
they  are  judged  by  their  peers.  A  solid 
publishing  record  is  essential  for  career 
advancement  and  recognition. 

But  the  academics'  desire  to  publish 
research  results  can  conflict  with  a  com- 
pany's desire  to  keep  its  research  secrets 
from  the  competition.  In  some  cases, 
companies  request  the  project  findings  not 
be  published  immediately. 

For  this  reason,  Bowen  says  most  of 
the  professors  in  his  department  will 
avoid  projects  that  are  non-publishable. 

Both  university  and  industry  seem  to 
agree  that  as  government  funding 
to  granting  councils  dries  up  and 
programs  disappear.  Canadians  must 
change  their  attitudes  about  public  sup- 
port for  post-secondary  education. 

"Canadians  have  come  to  assume  the 
government  will  pay  most  of  the  cost  of 
education,"  says  Allan  Gillmore.  executive 
director  of  the  Association  of  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Canada.  He  suggests  Ca- 
nadian universities  can  get  more  money 
by  developing  an  extensive  alumni  net- 
work, as  universities  in  the  United  States 
have  done. 

In  addition.  Gillmore  says  universities 
must  aggressively  sell  their  talent  and 
resources  to  potential  sponsors  in  local 
business  and  the  community,  by  con- 
vincing them  that  universities  add  to  the 
community's  wealth  and  character.  For 
example,  he  says  many  art  galleries  or 
symphonies  in  Ottawa  wouldn't  exist  if 
the  musicians  or  artists  didn't  get  jobs 
teaching  music  or  arts  at  the  University 
of  Ottawa  and  Carieton. 

Gow,  whose  company  spent  more  than 
$13  million  on  R  and  D  in  1986,  says 
the  level  of  expertise  at  Carieton  is  just  as 
high  as  in  industry  and  it  could  attract 
more  financial  support  through  a  more 
aggressive  marketing  approach. 

"The  universities  have  a  shot  at  it  all 
(corporate  and  R  and  D  contributions)." 

But  Bowen  says  with  granting  council 
budgets  frozen,  universities  may  have 
to  accept  they  can't  afford  to  invest  in 
basic  research  of  any  kind.  This  would 
be  disastrous,  he  says,  because  Canada 
would  be  letting  other  nations  to  per- 
form the  research  instead. 

Instead,  says  Bowen,  universities  could 
pursue  Nobel  Prizes  by  conducting  long- 
term  research,  although  this  wouldn't  nec- 
essarily generate  products  to  increase 
Canada's  material  wealth. 

The  challenge  facing  universities,  he 
sums  up.  is  to  strike  a  balance  between 
the  long-term  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
contributing  to  national  wealth  by  pro- 
ducing tangible  products  and  services. 

But  Bowen  doesn't  know  where  that 
middle  road  would  be.  "Somebody  bet- 
ter be  clever  enough  to  come  up  with  an 
answer."  □ 
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Robins  glad  to  see  last  of  Laurentian 


by  Carol  Phillips 

The  good  news  is  the  Carleton  Robins' 
basketball  team  has  seen  the  last  of  Lauren- 
tian University  this  season. 

But  last  week  was  mostly  bad  news  as 
they  lost  109-37  against  Laurentian  last 
Friday  night  in  Sudbury.  Earlier  in  the 
week,  the  Robins  lost  to  Queen's  58-46. 

Head  coach  Ken  Stunell  said  he  was 
pleased  with  the  team's  performance  on 
Friday  although  he  said  it  was  "not  a  dra- 
matic improvement." 

He  said  he  felt  the  Robins  had  better 
control  of  their  offense  with  better  shooting. 
Stunell  also  noted  the  team's  defensive  per- 
formance, saying  that  Laurentian  wasn't 
able  to  fast  break  as  much  as  the  previous 
game  at  home. 

He  called  the  game  a  "rough  and  tumble 
affair"  which  the  referees  just  stood  back 
and  watched. 

"It  was  a  war,"  he  said.  "It  was  like  a  New 
York  City  playground." 

But  Stunell  said  Carleton  stood  up  to  the 
much  bigger  team  and  "seemed  to  love  the 
blood  and  gore." 

Forward  Irene  Jaroszuk  agreed  the  ref- 
erees let  a  lot  go  in  the  game.  But  she  said  it 
didn't  help  the  Robins. 


TTte  Robins  talk  strategy. 


"They  pressured  (the  Robins)  the  whole 
ball  game,"  Stunell  said.  "They're  relentless 
and  they  sure  like  to  lay  in  the  heavy  duty 
body.  It's  hard  core  basketball." 

Tuesday  night's  game  Gan.  27)  against 
Queen's  was  supposed  to  be  another  two 
points  in  the  standings  for  Carleton.  But 


by  Chris  Johnson 

Carleton's  85-62  loss  to  Laurentian  last 
Friday  in  Sudbury  has  the  Ravens  in  a 
must-win  situation,  onfy  midway  through 
the  Ontario  University  Athletics  Associa- 
tions season. 

The  Ravens'  record  drops  to  1-6  and 
leaves  them  in  last  place  with  the  Ottawa 
Gee-Gees.  Five  games  remain  in  the  regular 
season  and  Carieton  has  two  this  weekend. 
They  host  Ryerson  and  York  Friday  and 
Saturday  night  at  8pm  in  the  Nest. 

Coach  Paul  Armstrong's  game  plan  was 
to  stop  Laurentian's  all-Canadian  forward 
Jeff  McKibbon.  They  succeeded  as  they 
held  the  6'6"  forward  to  only  16  points. 

McKibbon  averages  23  points  a  game 
this  year  and  he  led  the  OUAA  Eastern 
division  in  scoring  last  season. 

But  the  Ravens  forgot  about  McKibbon's 
teammates. 

"The  other  guys  on  Laurentian  made  up 
for  it,"  said  Armstrong.  "Their  6'4"  for- 
wards who  normally  don't  do  much  were 
scoring  10  points  against  us." 

As  was  the  case  two  weeks  ago.  the 
much  taller  Voyageurs  controlled  both  the 
offensive  and  defensive  boards.  They  out- 
rebounded  the  Ravens  40  to  30. 

On  the  scoresheet,  it  was  guards  Paul 


"it  was  definitely  not  to  our  advantage," 
she  said.  "They're  way  too  big  to  let  loose 
on." 

The  last  time  the  two  teams  met  Stunell 
said  he  believed  the  Voyageurs  ran  up  the 
score  until  the  game  eventually  ended  114-27. 

He  said  this  game  was  the  same. 


LeBreux  and  Alex  Overwijk  who  paced  the 
Ravens  in  the  scoring  department  with  20 
each. 

Poor  shooting  hurt  the  Ravens  offensively, 
Armstrong  said.  "We  just  didn't  hit  from 
inside  or  outside.  We  couldn't  get  into  a 
groove." 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  team  ran 
into  trouble  down  the  stretch  as  they  were 
forced  to  play  without  one  of  their  big  men. 
Fonvard  Pat  Istead  watched  the  last  12 
minutes  of  the  game  from  the  Carleton 
bench  as  he  was  ejected  from  the  game 
because  of  rough  play. 

Overwijk,  a  third-year  starting  swing- 
man,  played  a  solid  game  according  to 
Armstrong.  Despite  the  poor  shooting  by 
the  team,  Overwijk,  a  native  of  Lindsay, 
shot  over  50  per  cent  from  the  floor  ( 7  of  12). 

"He's  been  our  best  player  in  the  last 
three  or  four  games,"  said  Armstrong.  "He 
seems  to  have  his  outside  shot  going  and  his 
decision-making  ability  is  better  this  year, 
than  in  the  last  two  seasons." 

"He  knows  when  to  drive  to  the  hoop 
and  when  to  pull-up  for  the  jumper." 

Overwijk  and  the  rest  of  the  supporting 
cast  will  need  their  shooting  eye  this  week- 
end if  they  hope  to  topple  Ryerson  and 
York,  two  teams  that  sit  above  them  in  the 
standings.  □ 


according  to  Stunell,  the  Golden  Gaels  learned 
from  their  mistakes  last  month  when  the 
Robins  beat  them  by  over  10  points. 

"They  got  smart  enough  to  stay  in  zone 
defence,"  he  said,  forcing  the  Robins  to 
shoot  from  the  outside. 

And  the  Robins'  shots  weren't  on.  They 
got  off  to  a  slow  start,  shooting  only  1  for  1 1 
in  the  first  10  minutes  and  they  couldn't 
close  the  score  afterwards. 

Stunell  said  Queen's  adjusted  to  Carle- 
ton's  pressure  defence-something  which 
had  worked  well  in  the  past. 

Jaroszuk,  whose  defensive  work  and 
seven  rebounds  were  praised  by  Stunell, 
said  she  feels  the  bus  trip  to  Kingston  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  slow  start. 

"We  got  straight  off  the  bus  and  onto  the 
basketball  court,"  she  said.  "It  took  us  for- 
ever to  get  going." 

Stunell  also  praised  guard  Janet  Podleski's 
consistency  and  shooting,  calling  her  a  "bright 
light  offensively." 

Sheila  Kaeslin  scored  19  points  to  lead 
the  Robins  and  Podleski  was  also  in  double 
figures  with  15  points. 

The  Robins  have  a  busy  weekend  com- 
ing up  as  they  host  Ryerson  and  York 
this  Friday  and  Saturday  night  at  the 
Nest.  □ 


The  Ravens  in  happier  days. 


Ravens'  basketball  team  face 
"must  win"  situation  in  TO 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 


GPAC  meeting.  7:30  Thursday,  Room  308 
Unicenfre.  Movie:  "My  Two  Loves". 

Residence  Room  with  a  View!  Available  im 
meciialely  with  a  cash  reward  for  Isi  talier.  CalJ 
Linda  231-4989. 

Word  Processing  Services.  EXECUTEXT  of- 
fers fast,  efficient  letter  quality  word- 
processing.  Editing,  proof-reading,  technical 
writing.  Affordable  rates,  pick-up.  delivery. 
Call  Cheryl,  839-3297. 

The  Independent  Typist's  Network;  Offer- 
ing a  complete  range  of  quailLy  typing  and 
word  processing  services  at  competitive  rates. 
FRANCES  BOLTON,  729-0028.  THE 
TYPEWEIGHT.  728-3184. 

Researchers  in  the  department  of  Psychology  Typing  and/or  Editorial  Services  -  IBM 
are  studying  the  effects  of  imagery  on  wart  seie^Tic  -  call  |613|  224-2490  from  8:T)0  a  m 
remission-  Anyone  with  warts  on  one  or  both      g.gg  p-„,   5j„j,„  j^^j  ^  ^^.^j^ 
hands  can  participate  in  this  research,  and  will 

be  paid  for  doing  so.  Subjects  are  needed  im-  DATAIogue  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast,  ac- 
mediately.  For  more  mformation.  call  Joe  ^„^3,j  proofreading  as  required.  Merivale 
Johnston  at  564-7409.  727-1153. 

Summer  Employmenl  Opportunities  for  3  Typing,  paper  supplied,  short  notice,  SI. 10 
conference   assistants   and    1    set-up   co-     ,  j^^^,^  ^       j  j^^^  ^all 

ordinator.  May  1  -  August  30,  1987  (less  one  232-7056 
week  unpaid]  S200  per  week  plus  room  and 

board  in  student  residences.  If  interesled  ^^^^  Processing,  graphics,  research, 
please  check  full  ad  on  notice  board  outside  jranslaling,  photography,  Sluden!  rates,  pick- 
Depl.  of  Housing  and  Food  Servjces,  Room  223  ^  delivery,  fast.  The  Ultimate  Word,  tei. 
Commons  Building,  Carlelon  University.  737-7336 


Pripslein's  Camp  in  Laureotians  now  hiring 
specialists  /or  Drama,  Jazz  Dance,  Kayaking, 
Arts  &  Crafts,  Sailing,  Pottery,  Judo/Karafe, 
Photograpiiy,  CaJligraphy.  Also  Junior  Section 
Head,  Cabin  Counsellors.  Ottawis  interviews  in 
earSy  February.  Please  send  brief  resume  to 
5658  Queen  Mary  Road,  Montreal  HSX  1X3,  or 
call  Ronnie  Braverman  (514)  481-1875.  Salary 
range  S800-$l,400/7weeks  plus  room  &  board. 

This  term  there  are  some  wonderful 
workshops  being  offered  for  students.  Did  you 
know  there  are  workshops  in  Essay  Writing, 
Systems  for  Study,  Seminar  Presenfation, 
and  Effective  Reading?  Please  caJI  Universi- 
ty Counselhng  Services  for  more  information, 
564-2808.  Sign  up  now! 


®  [UJ 
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GENERAL  MEMBERSHIP 
MEETING 


THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY   12,  1987 
1:30  p.m.       356  HERZBERG 
AGENDA: 

1.    COMPUTER   PURCHASE  PROPOSAL 
2.    BARGAINING  PROPOSALS 
3.    GRIEVANCE  REPORT 
4.    MEMBERSHIP   COMMITTEE  REPORT 


CARLETON'S  TEACHING     AND  RESEARCH  ASSISTANTS 


COFFEE  &  DONUTS  AVAILABLE 

ITS  OUB  UNION!!! 


The  weekly  sports  quiz 
They're  getting  harder 


by  Charlatan  Staff 

So  far,  the  response  to  the  sports  quiz 
we've  been  running  every  week  has  been 
tremendous.  Keep  them  coming.  Although 
your  quiz  may  not  appear  the  week  you 
submit  it,  it  will  appear  sometime  in  these 
pages. 

Last  week's  answers  as  submitted  by 
Cliff  Chui:  1.  Guy  Lafleur.  2.  Ten^  Ruskowski 
with  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  now  Pitts- 
burgh. 3.  Jim  Fox,  formerly  of  the  Ottawa 
67's.  4.  Indiana.  5.  Philadelphia,  Atlanta, 
Indiana  and  he  played  high  school  ball  at  St. 
Michael's  in  Toronto.  6.  Lew  Alcindor  at- 
tended UCLA.  7.  The  Ottawa  Roughriders. 
8.  Gerry  Datallio  and  he  played  at  Northern 
Colorado.  9.  Michael  Ray  Richardson  and 
John  Drew.  10.  Kirk  McCaskill  and  the 
Winnipeg  Jets.  U.  John  Elway.  12.  Marten 
Wolstenholnie  of  Oakville.  Sorry,  the  ques- 
tion should  have  read  second  highest  rated 
men's  player.  13.  Ken  Read,  Steve  Podborski. 
Dave  Irwin,  Dave  MuiTay,  Jim  Hunter.  14. 
Lacrosse.  1867.  15.  Greg  Kent.  16.  Sid 
Abel  and  Ted  Lindsey.  17.  Glen  Toner.  18. 
Steve  Lundquist.  19.  Danny  Ainge  20.  New 
York  Giants. 

This  week's  quiz  (number  four)  is  sub- 
mitted by  Dan  Moscoe,  a  first-year  journal- 
ism student. 

1.  Name  the  last  Heisman  Trophy  winner 
to  go  directly  to  the  NFL  following  the 
season.  2.  Who  was  the  last  Toronto  Maple 
Leaf  to  win  the  Calder  Trophy  as  rookie  of 
the  year?  3.  What  1984  Olympic  gold- 
medalist  boxer  had  a  role  in  the  movie  The 
Lords  of  Discipline?  4.  What  NFL  team  and 
what  major  league  baseball  team  drafted 
John  Elway?  5.  Name  the  nephew  of  former 
Leaf  star  George  Armstrong,  who  went  on 


to  play  for  the  same  team.  6.  In  1964,  the 
MVP's  of  the  NFL,  NBA  and  baseball's 
National  League  all  wore  the  same  number. 
Name  the  players  and  the  number.  7.  What 
NFL  player  holds  the  career  receptions 
record  for  tight  ends?  8.  Who  are  the  Golden 
Bear  and  the  Great  White  Shark?  9.  What 
do  Danny  Ainge  and  Jay  Schroeder  have  in 
common?  10.  Name  the  only  black  coach  in 
the  history  of  professional  football.  11.  Name 
the  countries  that  Rod  Laugway,  Ben  Johnson, 
John  Mclnroe  and  Alex  Bauman  were  born 
in.  Each  has  a  different  country.  12.  What  is 
Lyle  Alzado's  ethnic  origin?  13.  What  nick- 
name was  shared  by  Ken  Stabler  and  Jacques 
Plante?  14.  What  is  the  most  common  nick- 
name among  U.S.  college  teams?  15.  Name 
the  NCAA's  two  all-America  shortstops  in 
1975.  16.  What  NFL  team  did  John  Mad- 
den play  for?  17.  What  two  fonner  University 
of  Toronto  hockey  coaches  are  now  in  the 
NFL?  18.  Name  four  former  Brigham  Young 
quarterbacks  who  are  now  in  the  NFL?  19. 
Who  holds  the  record  in  the  100-metre  dash 
and  what  is  the  time?  20.  On  the  television 
show.  The  While  Shadow,  Ken  Reeves  coached 
the  Carver  High  School  basketball  team 
after  a  career-ending  knee  injury.  What 
NBA  team  did  Reeves  play  for  before  he  got 
injured? 

Editor's  note— The  batting  average 
slightly  dropped  this  week.  I  missed  on 
questions  6, 11, 12,  15,  16,  and  part  of  19. 1 
knew  the  sprinter  but  not  the  time. 

Incidently,  a  special  thanks  goes  out  to 
Murray  (The  Manipulator)  Mitchell  who 
correctly  pointed  out  that  it  was  Ace  Bailey, 
not  Charlie  Conacher  who  wore  number  six 
for  The  Toronto  Maple  Leafs.  My  mistake.  I 
guess  we  all  make  a  few  but  I'll  try  to  keep 
them  to  a  bare  minimum.  □ 


LeBreux  a  top  league  scorer 


by  Charlatan  Staff 

Carleton's  Paul  LeBreux  is  the  fourth- 
leading  scorer  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
Ontario  University  Athletic  Association,  ac- 
cording to  basketball  statistics  released  Jan 
27. 

LeBreux,  was  averaging  18.4  points  a 
game  in  five  league  games.  The  second- 
year  commerce  student  had  hit  on  30  of  80 
shots  (37.5  per  cent)  from  the  field  but  he 
was  shooting  a  blistering  96.2  per  cent  from 
from  the  foul  line  as  he  converted  26  of  27 
free  throws. 

An  fine  outside  shooter.  LeBreux  was 
tied  with  the  University  of  Ottawa's  Art 
Kirkwood  in  scoring.  Ryerson's  Kevin  St. 
Kitts  was  leading  the  division  in  scoring 
with  an  average  of  26.5  per  game.  Lauren- 
tian's  Jeff  IWcKibbon  was  second  (22.5)  and 
Mike  Scotten  (22.2)  of  Queen's  was  third. 

Jeff  Root  of  Guelph  was  leading  scorer  in 
the  western  division  by  averaging  23.2. 

In  rebounding,  McKibbon  was  the  east- 
em  leader  at  11.5  but  no  Carleton  players 
were  in  the  top  five.  Brock's  Kevin  Moore 
leads  the  province  in  boarding  with  an 
average  of  12.2  per  game. 


In  other  Ontario  sports,  York  leads  in 
both  men's  hockey  and  volleyball.  Up  until 
Jan.  27,  the  Yeoman  had  a  13-1-2  record  in 
hockey  for  28  points,  one  more  than  Waterloo. 
The  volleyball  team  had  16  points,  which 
put  them  four  up  on  Toronto. 

Two  members  of  the  Carleton  waterpolo 
team  were  selected  to  the  eastern  divison 
all-star  team,  the  OUAA  announced  last 
weekend. 

Goaltender  John  Pankiw  and  Paul 
Tymchuk  were  selected  to  the  seven-man 
team. 

Daniel  Boivin  and  Hugo  Sarrazin  of 
Ottawa  were  also  selected.  Other  members 
of  the  team  were  Queen's  Brian  Watson  and 
Steve  Prentice.  The  other  member  of  the 
all-star  team  was  RMC's  Joel  Primeau. 

Basketball  Rankings:  LAlberta  2.Brandon 
S.Winnipeg  4.Sask.  S.Western  6.Windsor 
7.McMaster  g.Manitoba  9.St.  FX.  lO.Re- 
gina. 

Hockey  Rankings:  1.  Calgary  2.  Monc- 
ton  3.  York  4.  Dalhousie  5.  Manitoba  6. 
Laurier  7.  Western  8.  UQTR  9.  Ottawa  10. 
Toronto.  □ 
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Continued  from  Page  18 

no-one  is  here),  the  wait  is  at  times  pleasent; 
but,  in  winter  (during  the  school  term),  the 
wait  is  impossibly  long.  Most  years,  -20 
degrees  Celcius  is  the  average  low;  but  OC 
Transpo  does  not  alter  its  half-hour  sched- 
ule to  accomodate  riders. 

Will  OC  Transpo  fix  any  of  the  above 
problems  after  fare  structure  comes  into 
effect?  Probably  not.  So  more  people  will 
find  a  different  way  to  work  or  school, 
leaving  fewer  riders.  And,  agains,  fares  will 
rise  (and  $1.50  at  peak  hours  is  TOO  much 
now!) 

Scott  Delahunt 
Engineering  I 

Sizzling  Steve 
second  to  none 

Editor: 

A  comment  upon  Ms  David  and  Ms 
Moore's  response  to  Ms  McClure's  letter. 

I  do  believe  that  Ms  David  and  Ms 
Moore  have  missed  the  point  of  Ms  McClure's 
letter.  1  interpreted  her  letter  not  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  content  of  the  music  played  at 
Oliver's  but  a  critism  on  the  methods  of  Dee 
Jaying. 

1  too  have  noticed  the  choppiness  and 
lack  of  continuity  at  Oliver's  when  certain 
Dee  Jays  work.  A  proper  musical  set  con- 
sists of  five  to  six  similiar  type  songs  before 
a  switch  occurs.  This  allows  people  to  get 
up  enough  nerve  to  ask  someone  to  dance 
and/or  dancers  to  fire  themselves  out  before 
a  bar  break. 

So  hats  off  to  'Sizzlin'  Steve  for  a  job  well 
done.  You  have  suceeded  in  combining  a 
great  taste  in  music  with  your  expert  mix- 
ing ability. 

L  Yee 
Arts  in 


In  search  of  a 
missing  letter  writer 

Dear  Editor 

I  am  replying  informally  to  the  editorial 
'600  Words'  which  appeared  in  the  No- 
vember 27,  1986  edition  of  The  Charlatan. 
Firstly,  I  want  to  thank  Jeanne  Quick  for 
focusing  on  the  variety  of  Christian  witness 
and  experience  which  is  so  evident  on 
Campus.  This  is  encouraging  to  myself  and 
many  of  the  campus  Christian  groups  as  to 
the  public  perception  of  the  Christian  presence. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  meet  Jeanne 
Quick.  If  you  discover  her  whereabouts  at 
all  could  you  kindly  direct  her  to  my  office, 
T28  the  Tory  Tunnel  or  ask  her  to  call  me  at 
564-3646. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  I 
remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Neil  C.  HiDiter 
Chaplain 


upon  our  civic  (student)  leaders  to  make 
this  election  exciting  with  the  introduction 
of  new  ideas!  1987  at  Carleton  could  be 
called  the  Year  of  the  Tunnel,  yes,  that's 
right,  I'm  thinking  about  those  dark,  dingy, 
sometimes  vandalized,  cold  and  sometimes 
lukewarm,  areas  of  subterranean  space  be- 
low our  beloved  school.  An  average  student 
will  spend  one  our  a  day  underground,  in 
the  daily  pastimes  of  getting  a  higher  edu- 
cation at  Carleton.  In  size,  our  tunnels  cover 
about  8,967.7  square  metres  of  net  area.  At 
only  4.7%  of  Carleton's  entire  area  they  may 
not  seem  like  much,  but  our  tunnels  are 
apart  of  Carleton's  image.  In  winter  they 
spare  the  daily  movement  of  students  in 
wheelchairs.  A  walk  in  the  tunnels  often 
requires  one  to  step  over  garbage,  getting 
beeped  at  by  the  golf  carts,  admiring  some 
wall  paintings  and  noticing  acid  rain  dis- 
solving others,  breathing  concentrated  cig- 
arette smoke,  and  near  the  residences  the 
overwhelming  mess  of  good  paintings,  graf- 
fiti and  slander,  and  general  eye  sore.  Alot 
could  be  done  to  improve  our  tunnels.  Maybe 
CKCU  could  broadcast  in  this  barren  zone, 
the  walls  could  be  cleaned,  more  Society 
paintings,  and  if  reasonable,  even  political 
messages  and  such.  As  for  repair,  1  think 
anything  would  be  better  than  that  goo  with 
the  little  plastic  sticks?  It  almost  looks  alive 
and  ready  to  pounce  on  a  student  as  they 


The  Underground  by  Kelly  Kleider 


pass  underneath.  As  to  the  reference  about 
the  School  Mascot,  a  vote  could  be  taken  on 
the  value  of  the  Raven.  Raven's  have  a  bad 
reputation.  Eskimo  legend  tells  us  that  the 
Raven  lost  his  voice  by  stealing  an  egg. 
Ravens  have  played  lead  roles  in  movies  like 
'Damien',  the  'Omen',  and  often  enjoy  life  in 
garbage  containers.  Oh,  they  do  tend  to 
frighten  chickadees  too.  Do  we  want  that 
kind  of  symbol?  In  consideration  of  1987 
being  the  Year  of  the  Tunnel  we  could 
change  our  mascot  to  a  more  appropriate 
image,  ie.  the  Carieton  Gophers!  or  the 
Carieton  Shrews.  Well  at  least  we  could 
have  a  naming  contest,  celebration  to  welcome 
the  new  look  etc.  To  mention  it  again,  it's 
your  vote  that  counts,  do  take  part  and  even 
enjoy  our  student  elections.  See  you  at  the 
polls!!!! 

Carleton  U  — Home  of  the  Gophers. 
Go  Gophers  Go. 

Gerry  Davidson 
Arts  I 


Matura  holier  than  thou 


Editor: 

'■Ahh...the  'semester  of  enlightenment'. 


how  long  I've-waited." 

And  now  thanks  to  this  Renaissance 
Man  -  Lou  Matura,  students  are  finally  go- 
ing to  get  a  real  education.  "Hypocrisy  is  a 
fun  and  angry  word  kids". ..Lou  Matura 
went  to  the  good  ole  USA  and  he  ended  up 
meeting  and  partying  with  some  university 
kids  from  down  there  except  they  upset 
him  with  their  "holier  than  thou"  attitude 
twoards  him.  Lou  Matura. 

"Well,  hell  Lou. ...why  do  you  take  it 
upon  yourself  to  "enlighten  the  inexperienc- 
ed," it  certainly  appears  that  you're  just 
spouting  your  own  Canadianized  version- 
the  same  old  stoiy-of  a  south  of  the  border 
creation.  You  call  students  "arrogant,  spoil- 
ed brats'  but  are  you  not  just  describing 
yourself..." 

(Hey!!!  I  didn't  realize  the  Chariatan 
allowed  self-help  columns)..."!  hate  that  ar- 
rogant, pseudo  noble,  '1  only  see  the  truth 
attitude."  Can't  your  fertile?  and  "well  vers- 
ed" mind  find  anything  better  to  do  than  ap- 
pease your  own  vanity?" 

Lou  Matura  talks  about  the  "vast 
amounts  of  knowledge"  that  will  be  filling 
his  column,  but  on  the  deluded  tangent  he 
travels,  knowledge  equals  ego  and  the  sad 
conclusion  for  eveo'one  is  boredom.  Stay 
Tuned?  NAHHH...Don't  Bother. 

Michael  Ltjvcnug 
Alts  III 


lam  afraid  m  are  going  to  have  to  let  you  go,  Johnson 
because  of  your  short  attention  span. 


Got  an  idea? 

Got  a  great  idea  for  a  cartoon  that 
you  just  know  would  be  hilarious.. .ex- 
cept you  can't  really  draw? 

Well,  this  is  your  chance  to  see  your 
idea  made  into  a  cartoon!  Just  tell  us 
your  idea  for  a  single-frame  cartoon 
by  writing  it  out  and  dropping  it  off  up 
here,  along  with  your  name  and  phone 
number.  The  Charlatan's  Kelly 
Kleider  will  select  one  of  the  ideas, 
draw  it  up. ..and  your  name  will  be  in 
lights  (or,  failing  that,  in  6-point  Cen- 
tury Oldstyle). 

So  what  are  you  waiting  for? 
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Hop  to  the  polls 

Editor: 

1987  is  the  Year  of  the  Rabbit.  As 
another  year  of  student  gov't  crawls  to  a 
roaring  finish,  elections  are  the  talk  of  the 
town  at  Carleton.  Well  at  least  1  hope  that  is 
the  case.  Will  you  vote?  Will  you  get  in- 
volved? Will  you  make  a  fast  buck?  With 
student  fees  you  pay  dearly  for  student 
elections  and  therefore  1  encourage  you  to 
vote  and  be  a  part  of  the  process.  No  I'm  not 
hunting  for  votes,  next  year  I  will  pass  up 
CUSA  president  for  the  chance  to  be  the 
School  Mascot  the  Raven,  or  at  least  what 
was  the  Raven.  Deciding  that  most  people 
shrug  interest  in  elections  because  a  lack  of 
issues  fails  to  grab  their  attention,  1  call 


by  Sam  Sped  Jr.  (B.L) 

My  story  begins  in  Chickago  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Preppie  Wars. 
The  five  families  were  competing 
for  control  of  the  city's  fashion  market.  The 
head-bangings  first  started  when  the  La 
Costa's,  one  of  the  larger  families,  made  a 
hit  on  New  Year's,  the  place:  a  back  alley  m 
Boy's  Town. 

Two  men  were  pinned  down  by  Timmy 
guns;  That's  when  they  called  me  in.  It  was 
a  pretty  sick  sight,  seeing  those  bodies 
riddled  with  alligator  tie-pins.  One  thmg 
was  for  sure,  it  was  the  La  Costa  family 

1  got  into  my  E-type  and  headed  for  Big 
Bunny  Bureau  HQ.  Yessirbein'a  B-man  was 
no  easy  job.  When  1  arrived  at  BBB  HQ  I 
went  straight  to  Big  Wiggs  office.  ^ 
"  Wigg,  We  got  trouble.  Two  of  the  Curvm 


Cleimb  gang  were  put  out  of  fashion." 

"Nyaaa,  any  idea  who  took  'em  off  da 
rack,  doc?",  he  asked  in  that  nasal  voice  of 
his. 

"Yeah,  it  was  the  La  Costa  family 
"Nyaaa,  ya  realise  dis'll  cause  a  preppie 
war,  doncha  doc?" 

Well  the  obvious  happened  and  war 
broke  out  all  over  the  city  us  B-men  were 
kept  busy  trying  to  keep  the  small  gangs  in 
line.  The  Pervert  Geek's  were  making  a  bid 
for  da  lower  east-  side  and  da  Leevii  family 
took  over  da  Sin-a-goggle  rackette.  I  was 
busy  tryin'  ta  track  a  dud  called  Ralfup 
Lowrent. 

I  got  a  lead  from  a  contact  called  Stoola 
Pigionie,  he  was  a  WOPper  from  the  south- 
side.  Ralfup  was  last  seen  on  the  east-side 
in  a  gin-joint  called  Club  Zed,  near  the  Seerz 
tower.  1  parked  across  da  street  and  cased 


da  joint.  After  ten  minutes,  1  saw  OIlie 
Gader  headin'  for  da  door.  He  was  wearin'  a 
trench  coat  which  meant  trouble. 

1  stepped  out  of  my  car  and  followed 
OIlie  into  da  bar  There,  in  the  back,  GUie 
confronted  Ralfup. 

"You  set  us  up,  ya  dirdy  rat." 

"Ya  had  it  comin'  ya  swamp  lizard  an'  ya 
have  dis  comin'  to  ya  too",  he  said  as  he 
leveled  the  barrel  of  a  Timmy  gun  at  OIlie 
and  opened  fire.  OIlie  didn't  have  a  chance, 
he  went  down  in  a  spray  of  tie-pins. 

"Dats  da  last  'gator  yer  gonna  skin,  rat." 
I  said  as  1  drew  my  45(rpm)  and  filled  him 
full  of  PVC.  1  prefer  the  45  to  da  33  or  78, 
cos  it's  got  a  high  rate  of  fire  and  good 
stopping  power 

Anyway  dat  was  de  end  of  de  case, 
Ralfup  had  set  up  the  La  Costa  family  by 
using  gator  tie-pins  to  get  the  Curvin'  Cleimb 
gang  to  wear  down  da  La  Costa  family  so  his 
gang  could  take  over  da  city 

As  I  walked  down  the  dark,  rain-slick 
street,  1  lit-up  a  Camel  and  faintly,  in  da 
background  I  heard  da  fading  bars  of  Doll 
Shakin's  Run-away. 

But  the  wars  continued  

TO  BE  CONTINUED  NEXT  WEEK. 
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Laundry.  An  inescapable,  intrinsic  as- 
pect of  our  day-to-day  being.  Hardly 
newsworthy,  not  as  artistically  stim- 
ulating as  culinary  preparation,  but  none- 
theless an  editorially  sound  proposition. 

We  have  placed  laundry  at  the  fore- 
front of  our  creative  instincts  this  week 
for  a  simple,  straight-forward  reason.  We 
intend  to  de-mystify  the  concept  which 
we  feared  most  when  we  finally  moved  out 
of  our  parents'  home. 

Laundry,  we  contend,  can  be  user- 
friendly.  Do  not  however,  mistake  our 
intentions,  because  we  still  ascertain  the 
truth  surtDunding  the  evils  of  laundenng- 
static  cling,  additional  fluff  and  forgettmg 


the  detergent.  Yet,  despite  our  fears,  we 
wholeheartedly  believe  the  washing  of 
clothes  is  a  necessary  evil. 

Consider  for  a  moment,  a  worid  without 
clean  clothes.  Socks  that  can  stand  on 
their  own,  being  driven  to  less  productive 
behavior  when  you  should  be  studying 
and  worst  of  all,  the  aborted  development 
of  the  daytime  soap-opera. 

Laundry,  it  could  be  inferred,  is  a  myth. 
It  is  more  than  just  a  means  to  clean  our 
clothes.  It  is  a  way  to  purge  our  souls, 
waste  our  time  and  best  of  all  cruise  the 
opposite  sex. 

Jennifer  Cowan 


WASHING  AWAY 
OUR 

CREATIVE  INHIBITIONS 


Making  laund^  an  entertaining  experience 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 

When  mounds  ofunwearable  clothes  be- 
come intolerable  and  the  drawersful  of 
wearable  ones  are  all  but  empty,  we  go  to 
the  laundromat.  —Margaret  Atwood 

Shaun  MacAdam  intends  to  wash  away 
any  preconceived  notions  students 
may  have  about  laundromats  being 
the  nearest  thing  to  hell  on  earth.  Next 
month  he  will  unveil  Wringers,  Canada's 
first  licensed-laundromat-diner.  MacAdam 
hopes  the  concept  will  help  clean  up  the 
necessary  task  of  laundering. 

"The  worst  problem,"  he  says  of  exis- 
ting laundromats,  "is  they're  dirty,  dingy 
and  boring.  We're  trying  to  change  that 
image  by  offering  good  food,  drinks  and 
entertainment." 

Located  on  Second  Avenue  in  the  Glebe. 
Wringers  will  serve  salads,  sandwiches 
and  various  other  light  bites.  Though  there 
is  a  physical  separation  between  the  bar 
and  laundry  facilities,  high  technology 
will  keep  laundering-lunchers  on  top  of 
their  loads.  Above  the  bar  a  computer 
scoreboard  lights  up  to  let  you  know 
when  your  wash  is  complete.  He  says,  "it 
will  alleviate  the  problem  of  wandering 
back  and  forth  to  see  if  your  laundry  is 
done."  This  high-tech  innovation  extends 
to  the  simple  luxuries  of  life  too.  There  is 


a  VCR  with  monitors  scattered  through- 
out the  wash-and-grill,  if  you  want  to  bring 
a  movie  in  to  soak  up  the  time. 

MacAdam  has  been  working  out  the 
idea  for  over  two  years  after  seeing  a 
similar  operation  in  Austin,  Texas.  Though 
washing  away  the  competition  will  be 
difficult  { 1 1  of  Ottawa's  34  laundromats 
are  within  a  one  mile  radius  of  Wringers), 
MacAdam  thinks  his  concept  will  have  a 
lot  of  student  appeal.  He  is  already 
planning  expansions  to  London  to  attract 
Western  students  and  Kingston  to  en- 
tice the  Queen's  crowd.  Everyone  involved 
in  the  project  considers  themselves  in 
touch  with  student  needs  and  desires. 
They  should— they're  all  recent  university 
graduates. 

Jennifer  Luce,  the  project  designer  is  a 
1984  graduate  of  Carieton's  architecture 
program.  After  graduating.  Luce  was  the 
design  leader  for  a  project  by  Arquitec- 
tonica,  a  Florida-based  firm.  Her  plans,  for 
a  technology  research  centre  in  Washing- 
ton D.C.,  were  chosen  over  100  other 
submissions.  In  addition  Luce's  store 
design,  for  an  Italian  clothing  boutique  in 
Miami,  was  used  on  Miami  Vice  as  an 
art  gallery  set.  Wringe/s  contractor,  David 
Heintz,  is  also  a  Carleton  architecture 
graduate. 

"Shaun's  concept  is  to  create  some 
social  interaction,"  says  Luce,  "so  I  took 


that  concept  and  designed  an  interior  town 
square;  you  can  see  everything  that's 
going  on."  MacAdam  calls  it  "the  George 
Jetson  look,"  but  Luce  contends  the 
stucco,  concrete  and  stainless  steel  inte- 
rior is  "very  raw  and  simple,  but  ele- 
gant; it's  not  trendy  hype."  She  adds, 
though  it  may  have  a  "planetary"  ap- 
peal, it's  all  intended  to  be  "very  down  to 
earth." 

As  for  laundering  equipment.  Wringer's 
will  be  furnished  with  20  Maytag  com- 
puterized washers  and  coin-operated  dryers 
that  work  like  parking  meters,  but  have 
an  LED  read-out.  According  to  MacAdam 
these  "Cadillacs  of  the  industry,"  will 
operate  for  one  dollar  per  wash  and  25 
cents  for  eight  minutes  of  digital  drying 
time.  There  will  also  be  a  30  pound  washer 
and  dryer  for  sleeping  bags  and  other 
oversized  items. 

The  washers  are  operated  by  circuit 
tickets,  not  coins.  This  means  the  price 
of  a  wash  can  vary  in  off-hours.  "We  can 
have  happy  hours  during  non-peak  peri- 
ods," says  MacAdam.  Other  plans  include 
soap  opera  specials  during  the  day,  jock 
washes  during  Monday  night  football  and 
maybe  even  a  Maytag  lonely  guys  night. 
Though  some  of  the  laundry  specials  may 
hint  towards  the  coupling  of  singles, 
MacAdam  insists,  "it's  a  laundromat  first 
and  foremost."  □ 


Wringera 


by  Terry  Weber 


CLOTHES  MEAN  NO 


For  a  small  price 

you  can 

expose 

your  clothes 

to  hot  water  and  bleach 

while  using  a  diet  coke 

can 

for  an  ashtray. 

What  else  do  you  need. 

SOX 

I  found  a  small 

child's  sock  among 

my  wash 

when  I  got  home. 

It  scared  me. 

Did  I  father  a  child 


and  then  lose  my 
memory  on  my 
way  back  to  what  I 
thought  was 
my 

apartment? 


Sleep  Cycle 

I  can't  sleep 

at  night  because 

the  thought  of  someone  else 

touching  my  damp  clothes 

in  a  dryer 

to  determine  whether  they're 
dry  or  not 
bothers  me. 
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THE 

LAUNDRY  ROOM 


by  Paul  Cantin 

At  my  house,  we  have  our  own  washer 
and  dryer  stored  away  in  our 
dank  basement.  The  people  who 
lived  there  before  us  had  to  knock  out  a 
basement  wall  just  to  get  the  washer  and 
dryer  down  the  stairs.  When  they  checked 
out  they  understandably  included  the  laun- 
dry facilities  in  the  domestic  package. 

So  laundry  is  something  that !  have 
the  chance  to  do  just  about  whenever  I 
want.  I  don't  have  to  wander  down  to  some 
coin-op  like  a  seedy  Santa  Claus.  It's 
only  a  stairway  away. 

But  I  still  let  my  laundry  pile  up— Sock 
Rockies,  Undie  Andes,  a  Pyranees  of 
personal  affects.  And  when  I  have  absolu- 
tely nothing  else  to  do  I  load  everything 
into  a  garbage  bag  and  wash  it  all.  Noth- 
ing else  to  do  except  study,  that  is. 
Watching  the  washer  blades  blows  chunks 
out  of  Walter  Lippmann. 

Our  dryer,  if  set  for  one  hour  (and  an 
hour  is  the  minimum  for  a  responsible 
weekly  wash.  My  two-month  travesties 
take  three  times  that)  yells  "on  break!" 
every  15  minutes,  and  will  not  make  a 
single  revolution  for  10  minutes.  There- 
fore, when  discussing  laundry  chez-moi 
we  refer  to  ADT,  or  Actual  Drying 
Time. 

Fabric  softener  gives  me  a  level  16 
rash.  The  cross-hatch  claw  marks  and 
red  blotchy  tones  the  itch-fits  leave  on  my 
skin  make  me  look  like  someone  painted 
me  plaid. 

But  I  wonder  if  this  luxury,  of  having  a 
washer/dryer  in  the  basement  means 
I'm  missing  out  on  something.  This  sum- 
mer I  had  to  do  my  laundry  at  an 
Automat  in  Kenora.  On  the  surface  its 
pretty  mundane.  A  big  picture  window 
looked  out  onto  the  bay  of  Kenora.  Boats, 
seagulls,  winos,  gore-rimmed  shore. 

But  underneath  it  all,  what  a  scene! 
Inept  bachelors  and  husbands  trying  to 
look  calm,  as  they  glance  around  at  every- 
one else  to  see  how  it's  done  and  then 
nonchalantly  upending  a  full  Fab  box  into 
the  slooshing  swirl.  Alluring  she-cottagere 
folding  exotic  underthings.  Bloating,  ag- 
ing baby-factories,  catatonic  and  smok- 
ing, reading  about  Mila  in  Chatelaine  and 
tearing  off  strips  of  Cling  Free.  A  feast 
for  the  imagination. 

I'm  not  the  firet  to  remark  the  sensuous- 
ness  of  laundrymats  (or  laundromats  or 
whatever  other  mangling  of  the  word  one 
chooses).  What  about  that  ad  where  the 
the  washboard-gut  stud  strips  to  his  box- 
ers and  stone  washes  his  SOl's?  Yeah, 
the  one  with  Marvin  Gaye  in  the  back- 
ground, that  everyone  thinks  is  a  trailer 
for  a  movie,  and  then  feels  kind  of  ripped 
off  when  they  realize  it's  only  an  ad. 

Anyway,  a  similar  scene  unfolded  be- 
fore me  once,  albeit  more  bizarre  and 
less  filmic, 

I  was  in  a  coin-op  in  Strasbourg,  when  j 
this  big  biker  bastard  pulled  up.  Com-  ' 
plete  with  a  kaiser-era  helmet  and  a  mangy 
German  Shepherd,  he  struts  in,  drops 
trou',  and  stuffs  it  into  the  machine.  From 
the  smell  of  him,  I  was  going  to  suggest 
he  jump  in  along  with  his  clothes.  From 
[  the  size  of  him,  I  thought  I'd  better  hold 
my  tongue.  I  like  my  teeth. 

No  washboard-gut  him,  though.  A  mas- 
sive beer  gut-and-butt  squeezed  into  a 
pair  of  flame-red  bikini  briefs.  Yeech!  But 
the  most  entertaining  part  was  watching 
everyone  pretend  not  to  notice,  also  fearing 
for  their  dental  health.  I  mean,  there's . 
only  so  many  issues  of  Paris  Match  you 
can  pretend  to  stare  at. 

This  is  your  proof  of  purchase  para- 
I  graph.  O 
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A  Student's  Guide  To  Doing  Laundry 


by  Berni  Ruether 

For  proper  hygiene,  laundry  should 
become  a  semi.annual  process.  It 
should  be  done  when  you  hear  your 
clothes  whining  and  clawing  at  your 
closet  door. 

To  do  the  laundry,  first  find  a  big  box 
with  a  lid.  Quickly  open  your  closet  and 
let  your  clothes  jump  into  the  box,  being 
careful  at  all  times  to  stand  clear  so  that 


they  don't  bite  or  attack  you. 

Now,  close  the  lid  and  nail  it  shut. 
Next,  mail  the  box  to  Mom,  making 
absolutely  sure  you  have  used  sufficient 
postage;  you  definitely  don't  want  this 
package  returned  postage  due. 

While  your  clothes  are  on  vacation, 
don't  hesitate  to  wear  your  roommate's. 
After  all,  you  only  have  to  live  with  him/ 
her  for  one  year.  □ 
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The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus 
Room  508,  Unicentre 

your  campus  placement  service 


1^ 


ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITING 


For  information  about  the  type  of  posi- 
tions available,  how  to  apply  and  where 
to  find  more  about  the  companies  please 
make  sure  to  read  the  "CEC  Weekly 
Bulletin"  published  every  Monday  and 
posted  in  the  CEC-OC  and  across  Cam- 
pus. 

Here  is  a  list  of  upcoming  application 
deadlines  for  recruiting  employers... 

•  February  13,  12  noon  --  Mos  Aid 
Inc.  Electrical  engineering.  Open  to  all 
graduating  students  and  alumni. 

•  February  13,  12  noon  -  Cognos  In- 
corporated. Computer  Science. 

•  February  13,  12  noon  -  Canadian 
Cable  Television  Association. 
Engineering:  electrical/electronic. 

•  February  27,  12  noon  Investors 
Syndicate  Limited.  All  disciplines. 

•  February  27,  12  noon  --  Black  & 
McDonald  Limited.  Mechanical,  civil 
and  electrical  engineering. 

•  The  Co-operators  Insurance.  Com- 
merce and  other  disciplines.  Deadline  to 
be  determined. 

PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 

•  February  20  -  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, Official  Language  Monitor  Pro- 
gram. Applications  and  brochures  are 
available  at  the  Centre. 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 


•  February  13,  12  noon  -  Leisure 
Plus  Corporation.  Recreation  Planning 
and  Programming  consultants  are 
recruiting  for  summer  camp  staff.  Job 
descriptions  are  posted  in  the  Centre. 

•  February  20,  12  noon  -  En- 
vironmental Explorations,  Ministry  of 
Environment. 

•  February  27  -  East  Block  Tour 
Guide  Program,  The  Senate  of  Canada. 
Applications  are  now  available  for  tour 
guide  positions  with  the  Senate. 

•  March  1  ~  Atlantic  Centre  for  the 
Environment,  also  referred  to  as  the 
"Quebec-Labrador  Foundation"  is 
recruiting  for:  water  safety  instructors, 
day  camp  leaders,  summer  program  in- 
structors and  naturalists  etc.  Application 
forms  are  available  in  the  Centre. 

•  March  13  -  C.O.S.E.P.  Career 
Oriented  Summer  Employment  is  for 
students  seeking  career-oriented  summer 
employment  or  re-employment  with  the 
Government  of  Canada.  Application 
forms  are  now  available  at  the  Centre. 

•  March  31  -  City  of  Gloucester 
-Recreation  and  Parks  Department. 
A  number  of  positions  are  available  in- 
cluding: camp  counsellors,  camp  direc- 
tors, lifeguards,  etc. 

•  March  31  --  The  Canadian  Armed 
Forces  -  The  Governor  General's 
Foot  Guards. 


•  Canada  Employment  Centre  for 
Students.  Registration  cards  are  now 
available. 

•  Parks  Canada.  Students  interested  in 
summer  employment  in  one  of  Canada's 
national  parks  must  apply  directly  to  the 
Park(s)  of  their  choice.  We  have  two 
brochures  available  at  the  Centre. 

•  Markus  Reforestation  Services. 
Positions  available  for  tree  planters  from 
early  May  to  late  July  in  Northern  On- 
tario. 

•  Roofs  Reforestation  Ltd.  This  B.C. 
based  company  is  recruiting  tree 
planters  for  both  B.C.  and  Ontario 
regions. 

•  Broland  Enterprises  Inc.  is 

recruiting  for  tree  planting  positions  for 
'87  season.  As  well  2  cook  positions  are 
available. 

•  Ontario  Camping  Association.  A 

variety  of  summer  jobs  ranging  from  kit- 
chen help  to  section  head  are  available. 

•  March  31  -  Operation  Raleigh 
Canada  is  a  non  profit  organization 
which  conducts  science  and  service  pro- 
jects throughout  the  world.  Fact  sheets 
and  application  forms  are  available  at 
the  Centre. 

•  Quetico  Park  Volunteers,  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources.  More  informa- 
tion and  application  forms  are  available 
at  the  Centre. 


•  February  13,  12  noon  - 
Reforestation  Inc. 


Bark 


Visit  the  C.E.C.O.C.  Monday  to  Friday  8am-4pm 

for  employment  information  and  assistance 
Space  for  this  advertisement  provided  courtesy  of  CUSA 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  graduates  looking  for  permanent  full 
time  employment  and  undergraduates 
looking  for  part  time  employment.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  positions  available; 
for  others  be  sure  to  come  in  and  check 
our  boards  regularly. 

PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Account  Representative:  Must  be 
bilingual.  Open  to  all  disciplines.  To  call 
on  customers  to  collect  past  due  ac- 
counts. Approx.  $15,000  a  year  to  start. 
Refer  to  Order  No.  F-17. 

•  Staff  Engineer.  Open  to  electrical 
engineers  with  specialization  in  com- 
munications preferred.  Candidate  should 
be  bilingual  with  good  communication 
skills.  Refer  to  Order  No.  J-62. 

•  Junior  Programmer.  Open  to  math, 
physics,  chemistry,  or  computer  science. 
Refer  to  Order  No.  J-51. 

•  Residential  Counsellor.  Must  have 
experience  with  hearing  impaired  and 
mentally  handicapped  adults  is  essential. 
Refer  to  Order  No.  J-52. 

PART-TIME  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Administrative  Clerk.  To  work  Mon- 
day to  Friday  8:30  to  4:30  pm.  For  about 
4-6  weeks.  Must  type  40-50  w.p.m. 
Refer  to  Order  No.  F-8. 

SUMMER  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Groundskeeper.  40  hours  a  week. 
Knowledge  of  fertilizing  and  care  of 
plants.  Full  time  for  summer  and  part 
time  in  the  fall.  Refer  to  Order  F-24. 


Special  Guests:  Casby  Award  Winners 


Saturday,  Feb.  14 
Fenn  Lounge,  Res  Commons 


Doors:  8:30  pm    Showtime;  10  pm 
Tickets:  $5.00  (Res  Id) 
$7.00  (Guests) 
Available  at  Abstentions  in  Res  Commons 

Win  a  free  trip  to  Florida 
courtesy  of  Travel  Cuts  and  the 
Rideau  River  Residence  Association 

r^lRAVELCUIS 

Going  Your  Way! 
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A  religious  quest  for  ultimate  freedom 


Therese 

National  Arts  Centre/Towne 
February  9/February  12-14 

by  Robert  Paquin 

A young  woman  of  the  19th  century 
had  only  two  ways  of  Hfe  open 
to  her— as  a  wife  and  mother,  or  a 
nun.  The  latter  allowed  women  to  es- 
cape from  male  domination  by  giving  them 
access  to  a  degree  of  education  nor- 
mally reserved  for  men. 

Therese  is  the  story  of  one  young  woman 
following  her  three  older  sisters  into  the 
Lisieux  Carmelite  convent,  and  into  the 
arms  of  her  lover.  Jesus  Christ. 

The  film  is  based  on  the  true  story  of 
Therese  Martin,  who  in  1895  literally 
took  Christ  as  her  bridegroom  and  entered 
into  a  world  of  masochistic  mortification 
of  the  flesh.  She  died  two  years  later  of 
tuberculosis.  The  notebook  she  kept  of 
the  'small  events'  of  her  life  was  published 
and  translated  into  many  languages, 
and  in  1925  she  was  canonized  and  made 
a  saint. 

Convinced  that  her  prayers  had  'saved' 
a  convicted  murderer  who  suddenly 
kissed  a  preferred  crucifix  prior  to  being 
guillotined,  a  young  Therese  fervently 
attempts  to  enter  the  Carmelite  convent. 
Her  father  and  the  Mother  Superior 
agree  to  it,  but  the  Bishop  refuses.  Therese 
jumps  over  his  head  to  a  Cardinal  and 
then  the  Pope,  who  speeds  her  along  to 
her  destiny  and  martyrdom. 

The  entry  process  into  the  convent  is 
exactly  like  a  marriage,  from  the  wedding 
gown  and  veil  right  to  the  throwing  of  the 
bouquet.  From  her  family  and  friends, 
Therese  is  led  into  the  matriarchal  society 


of  the  nuns,  who  then,  with  great  cere- 
mony and  deliberateness,  dress  her  in  the 
severe,  layered  black  and  white  uniform 
of  a  Carmelite  nun.  As  a  novice  and  the 
youngest,  her  uppermost  layer  remains 
white,  and  she  is  reduced  to  the  greatest 
and  most  demeaning  labors. 

Her  existence  within  the  convent  walls 
is  bound  by  Christ  and  her  desire  to 
remain  pure  for  Him.  She  is  only  allowed 
one  visitor  per  month  and  even  then  she 
must  have  a  black  shawl  drapped  over  her 
head  and  neck,  so  that  she  can't  see. 
The  visit  is  conducted  through  a  wooden 
grill,  as  in  a  jail. 

Likewise,  when  it  is  discovered  that 
she  is  ill.  the  doctor  conducts  his  exami- 
nation through  this  grill.  When,  on  Christ- 
mas day,  a  carpenter  from  the  village 
brings  in  a  gift  for  the  nuns,  all  of  them 
pull  shawls  over  their  heads  like  store 
room  dummies. 

For  Therese  and  the  other  nuns,  Christ 
plays  all  roles:  he  is  husband  primarily, 
but  he  is  also  father  and  son,  as  was 
superbly  demonstrated  when  they  dis- 
cover the  carpenter's  gift  of  champagne 
and  a  carved  baby  Jesus.  Each  one  has 
her  turn  at  drunkenly  cooing  over  the 
block  of  wood. 

But  they  are  ail  in  love  with  this  man. 
and  their  greatest  sign  of  their  love  is 
shown  through  suffering  in  His  name.  One 
woman  straps  thin  strips  of  nailed  wood 
onto  sensitive  parts  of  her  body,  claiming, 
"I  like  him  rough." 

And  when  Therese  is  in  the  final, 
pain-filled  throes  of  her  illness,  her  hap- 
piness seems  most  complete.  She  rocks 
back  and  forth,  arms  clutched  around 
her  knees,  wailing  "It  hurts!  It  Hurts!"  One 
of  her  sisters  soothes  saying,  "that's 


Catherirte  Mouchei  in  Therese. 


good!  That's  good!" 

As  if  in  reach  of  orgasm,  her  rocking 
and  wailing  mount  and  build  until  her 
face  suffuses  with  exhiliration  and  ecstasy 
Release.  Her  pain  is  gone  and  one  ex- 
pects her  to  reach  for  a  cigarette. 

Therese's  strivings  for  martyrdom,  how- 
ever painful  to  watch,  are  pure  in  their 
intentions.  She  is  determined  to  become  a 
saint  in  order  to  save  more  people.  She 
pursues  this  goal  with  simple-minded 
relentlessness  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
else.  This  raises  the  ire  of  the  Mother 
Superior  and  the  jealousy  of  other  nuns. 
Perfection  comes  too  easily  to  her.  Her 
sacrifice  brings  out  the  admiration  and 
envy  of  the  other  nuns  and  the  never- 
consummated  love  of  another  young 
nun. 

There  are  touches  of  subtle  humor  at 
work.  White  wrestling  with  pain  in  the 


infirmary,  another  patient  soothes  Therese 
with  the  words,  "Don't  worry,  at  Car- 
mel.  the  first  30  years  are  the  hardest." 
She  takes  this  with  a  mixture  of  grimness 
and  ecstasy  but  the  audience  can  see  she 
won't  be  there  that  long. 

Therese  is  starkly  filmed,  using  very 
few  props  and  always  the  same  muted 
gray  canvas  backdrop.  Powerfully  symbolic, 
the  film  weaves  images  and  ideas  slowly 
making  quick,  two  second  shots,  jumping 
from  scene  to  scene.  This  builds  into 
longer,  more  complex  and  staged  scenes 
where  sparse  dialogue  and  lighting  blend 
to  recreate  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
Therese. 

Philippe  Rousselot,  an  internationally 
acclaimed  cinematograph er,  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  pure  beauty  and  poetry  of  the 
film's  photography  His  previous  work 
includes  the  evocative  Diva  and  Moon  in 
the  Gutter. 

Before  shooting  Therese.  which  won 
the  Jury  Prize  at  the  1986  Cannes  Film 
Festival,  director  Alain  Cavalier  memorized 
these  few  words  by  the  french  philoso- 
pher Pascal:  "We  never  look  for  anything 
in  our  lives     what  we  are  after  is,  in 
fact,  the  process  of  searching  itself.  So,  in 
any  representation,  the  complacent,  fear- 
less scenes  are  worthless;  and,  in  the 
same  way,  the  extreme  misery  has  no 
value  without  the  expectation,  neither  has 
a  brutal  love  nor  a  bitter  severity." 

T/ieresf  is  a  very  beautiful  art  film, 
with  a  somewhat  neutral  religious  tone, 
created  from  the  view  of  a  young  woman 
whose  displaced  sense  of  sexuality  has 
completely  immersed  her  in  the  love  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Therese  plays  at  the  NAC 
on  Feb.  3,  and  the  Towne  on  Feb. 
12-14.  □ 


Philip  Glass'  minimalism  at  its  maximum 


Philip  Glass 

National  Arts  Centre 
February  7 

by  Richard  Scott 

The  euphoric  quality  of  Philip  Glass' 
music  is  transforming  the  face  of 
contemporary  music.  Few  compos- 
ers have,  in  their  lifetime,  made  such  a 
distinguished  mark  on  the  sound  of  their 
time. 

The  structures  of  Glass'  compositions, 
labelled  "minimahst"  for  lack  of  a  bet- 
ter term,  are  the  basis  for  his  fame  and 
infamy.  Comprising  short  repetitive  mel- 
odies, steady  driving  rhythms  and  harmo- 
nies that  might  not  change  for  several 
minutes,  minimalism  rejects  every  trend 
in  post  Worid  War  II  western  music. 

Minimalism  was  spawned  mainly  by 
Glass,  collaborater  Robert  Wilson.  John 
Cage  and  Steve  Reich  in  New  York  City  in 
the  late  60s  and  eariy  70s.  This  was  a 
period  of  tremendous  innovation  and  mu- 
tual influence  among  the  city's  avant 
garde.  At  that  time,  one  might  have  seen 
Laurie  Anderson  playing  her  violin  on  a 
street  corner  while  wearing  skates  atop  a 
block  of  ice,  or  perhaps  attended  Reich's 
twelve-hour  multimedia  show  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Joseph  Stalin.  "The  collab- 
orative element  of  those  years  was  cru- 
cial," says  Glass.  "It  was  like  people  say 
Paris  was  in  the  20s." 

But  it  wasn't  until  his  opera  Einstein 
On  the  Beach  premiered  in  1976  that 
Glass  truly  began  to  make  an  impact. 
Einstein  is  like  an  opera  from  another 
planet.  Comprising  jagged  spoked  texts 
written  by  Wilson,  pictures  of  trains 
and  spaceships,  a  small  chorus  and  a 


Philip  Glass  will  appear  at  the  Natiotul  Arts  Centre  Febnjiry  7. 


steady  wave  of  music,  it  astonished 
audiences  in  America  and  Europe. 

Subsequent  operas,  Satyagraha.  Aklina- 
ten.  and  The  civil  wars:  a  tree  is  best 
measured  when  it  is  cut  down,  also  aban- 
doned old  operatic  themes.  Instead  of 
swooning  sweethearts,  Glass  writes  of  the 
entire  human  state.  Einstein  shows  the 
effects  of  science  on  the  world;  Satyagraha 
links  Tolstoy,  Ghandi  ;ind  Martin  Luther 


King  in  its  meditation  on  nonviolence. 
Furthermore,  he  has  yet  to  present  an 
operatic  text  in  English,  although  one  is 
now  in  progress.  Ancient  languages  and 
numbers  are  his  lyrics. 

As  if  revitalizing  opera  wasn't  enough. 
Glass  has  successfully  applied  his  tech- 
nique to  films.  He  shared  a  Best  Artistic 
Contribution  prize  at  Cannes  for  the 
film  Mishima.  a  dramatic  account  of  the 


Japanese  novelist's  life.  He  also  scored 
an  awesome  non-stop  88-minute  soundtrack 
to  Koyaanisqatsi,  an  astonishing  depic- 
tion of  the  human  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment. In  addition,  he  composed  the 
theme  for  the  1984  Summer  Olympics  and 
recently  worked  with  choreographer 
Twyla  Tharp  on  Dance  ]9. 

Even  as  the  complete  antithesis  to  the 
popular  western  "serial"  school  of  mu- 
sic (the  theory  which  dominates  post-WW 
II  western  music).  Glass  is  no  cult  fig- 
ure. His  records  sell  well  beyond  those  of 
any  other  classical  artist  and  wherever 
he  tours  there's  never  a  vacant  seat  in  the 
house.  And  his  influence  reaches  beyond 
the  classical  world.  Talking  Heads  and 
King  Crimson  are  only  two  rock  bands 
indebted  to  him. 

But  for  every  person  who  is  fascinated 
by  Glass'  steady  waves  of  music,  there 
is  always  another  who  hears  only  tedious 
repetition.  Ultimately,  the  live  experi- 
ence determines  for  die  undecided  whether 
they  love  or  loathe  his  sounds.  The 
Philip  Glass  ensemble  amplifies  their  mu- 
sic, an  effect  that  either  captivates  an 
audience  or  drives  them  mad.  That  doesn't 
worry  Glass.  "There  may  be  people  out 
there  who  still  don't  like  my  music,  but  1 
don't  think  they  can  ignore  it  any  longer." 

To  the  initiated.  Glass  is  a  musical 
wonder.  His  intricate  pieces  are  among 
the  most  startling  ever  written.  He  is 
lauded  by  all  types  of  music  lovers, 
from  opera  buffs  to  industrial  music  fans. 
That  in  itself  is  an  achievement  few 
composers  will  ever  match.  But  Philip 
Glass,  performing  with  his  ensemble  at 
the  National  Arts  Centre  this  Saturday, 
has  made  great  achievements  an  inte- 
gral part  of  his  career.  □ 
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City  winter  warms  up  with  Winterlude 


by  Anne  Marie  McEIrone 

It's  a  heyday  for  chronic  complainers. 
They  can  whine  about  frostbite,  kids 
and  dogs  on  the  ice  and  the  melted- 
brown-crayon  hot  chocolate.  This  grum- 
bler's paradise  is  happening  right  here  in 
Ottawa  next  week.  It's  called  Winterlude 
87. 

Winteriude  is  Ottawa's  winter  carnival 
and  has  been  celebrated  since  1979.  It 
brings  700,000  people  to  Canada's  capital 
and  is  organized  by  the  National  Capital 
Commission  (NCC)  who  have  been  main- 
taining the  Rideau  canal's  skating  sur- 
face for  17  years. 

Michael  Carter.  NCC  Media  Relations 
Officer,  says  the  canal's  Jan.  6  opening 
date  for  skating  was  the  second  latest 
ever.  It  was  the  result  of  the  delayed 
cold  snap. 

Dubbed  the  world's  longest  skating 
rink,  the  canal  is  Winteriude's  principal 
site.  The  7.8  kilometre  slab  of  ice  draws 
an  average  of  one  million  skaters  per 
season,  one  of  Ottawa's  biggest  tourist 
attractions. 

Though  weather  plays  a  main  role  in 
Winterlude  activities  and  canal  condi- 
tions there  are  some  unpredictable  mis- 
haps that  do  not  result  from  weather  at 
all.  Last  year  the  opening  ceremonies  took 
place  at  Dow's  Lake.  Montreal  singer. 
Luba,  attracted  200,000  people  for  her 
grand  opening  concert,  too  many  for  the 
area  of  ice  to  contain.  Carter  says  the 
weight  of  the  crowd  pushed  the  ice 
downwards  and  brought  up  water.  As  a 
result,  the  opening  ceremonies  had  to 
be  cancelled  for  public  safety. 

Carter  says  it  was  the  first  and  last 
episode  of  its  kind.  This  year  to  avoid 
any  similar  incidents  the  NCC  has  spread 
the  festivities  out  to  many  satellite  areas 


like  Lansdowne  Park,  Jacques  Cartier  Park, 
Dow's  Lake  and  the  canal  near  the 
National  Arts  Centre. 

Patti  Macdonell.  a  NCC  information 
officer,  describes  Winterlude  as  "Cana- 
da's celebration  of  winter  and  encompasses 
all  sorts  of  sports  and  fun  things  to  do 
in  winter,"  and  says  it  is  just  now  becom- 
ing a  full-fledged  event  in  Ottawa  and 
its  municipaHties.  She  believes  participa- 
tion will  continue  to  increase  each  year. 

The  celebration  starts  on  Feb.  6  and 
ends  on  Feb.  15.  It  starts  off  with  the 
Parade  of  Snowflakes  at  12:30pm  from 
Laurier  Bridge  to  the  NAC  where  com- 
mission chairperson,  Jean  Pigot,  will  wave 
a  wand  and  let  the  games  begin.  The 
day  will  end  with  fireworks  at  9:15  at  all 
sites. 

On  Feb.  7  at  Dow's  Lake  the  Winter 
Fantasy  Wedding  will  take  place.  A 
Nova  Scotia  couple,  who  won  the  wedding 
in  a  contest,  will  be  married  on  Dow's 
Lake  and  take  a  horse-drawn  sleigh  to  the 
reception. 

Highlights  during  the  10-day  period 
include  100  ice  sculptures  at  Dow's  Lake, 
the  Winter  Zoo  featuring  Siberian  tigers, 
the  Gatineau  55  ski  race  and  the  Swiss 
Village  at  Lansdowne  Park.  There  will  be 
free  horse-drawn  sleigh  rides  all  week 
at  Dow's  Lake  and  Jacques  Cartier  Park. 
For  a  bird's  eye  view  of  all  Winterlude 
activities,  there  will  be  20-minute  helicop- 
ter rides  leaving  the  same  locations  at  a 
cost  of  $20. 

On  Feb.  6  the  Canadian  Figure  Skating 
Championships  will  begin  at  the  Civic 
Centre  ending  Feb.  7  with  a  fireworks 
display  at  Lansdowne.  The  Civic  Cen- 
tre is  also  hosting  a  Swiss  Masquerade 
Party  in  its  salons  on  Feb.  II  from  8pm 
to  lam  featuring  Big  Band,  Jazz  and  Rock. 

On  Feb.  7  from  10am  to  5pm  the  Great 


Canadian  Lange  Skate  Challenge  will 
take  place  on  the  canal.  Each  participant 
registers  at  one  of  three  stations  set  up 
on  the  canal  the  day  of  the  challenge. 
Awards  will  be  given  to  the  people  who 
skate  the  furthest.  Special  category  prizes 
as  well  as  prizes  for  the  city  with  the 
most  participants  will  also  be  awarded. 

The  United  Way  gets  in  on  the  action 
on  the  Feb.  8  with  its  annual  'human 
chain'  on  the  canal.  Macdonell  says  the 
event  "shows  support  and  friendship  . .  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  plan  but  once  it  gets 
going  it  happens  very  quickly."  People 
assemble  on  the  line  painted  on  the  ice 
and  link  hands  with  complete  strangers 
while  a  helicopter  hovers  overhead  for  TV 
coverage  of  the  actual  chain. 

Winefest  87  happens  from  February 
6-8  at  the  Ottawa  Congress  Centre.  You 
can  sample  every  type  of  alcohol  known  to 
man  at  LCBO  prices.  You  can  partake 
in  the  stomach-churning  bonanza  for  an 
admission  price  of  five  dollars  which 
goes  to  the  Spina  Bifida  and  Hydrocepha- 
lus Association.  (Bring  your  I.D.) 

Sporting  events  include  Curling  Chal- 
lenges, broomball,  the  Great  Canadian 
Bed  Race,  barrel -jumping  and  of  course, 
skating.  Dow's  Lake  will  be  hosting  a 
series  of  1 1  workshops  at  different  times 
during  the  week.  The  workshops  will 
teach  everything  from  skating  to  luge. 
Students  can  become  Winteriude  junk- 
ies on  Feb.  7  at  the  Tri-Star  Blizzard  on 
the  canal  at  the  Pretoria  Bridge.  The 
Blizzard  has  been  co-organized  by  Carie- 
ton,  Ottawa  University  and  Algonquin 
College  and  awards  will  be  given.  The  fun 
starts  at  noon. 

In  the  smaller  municipalities  surround- 
ing Ottawa,  balloon  festivals,  snow  golf, 
and  car  races  on  ice  will  be  taking  place. 
The  events  are  infinite  and  especially 


good  for  students  claiming  to  be  impover- 
ished because  most  of  the  events  are 
free.  In  addition,  most  local  ski  resorts  are 
offering  good  deals  on  skiing  and  com- 
petitions throughout  the  week.  Many  ho- 
tels, restaurants  and  bars  in  Ottawa  and 
Hull  have  specials  set  up  for  Winteriude. 
You  can  tour  the  bars  and  check  out 
new  drinks  named  especially  for  the 
occasion. 

If  you're  a  chronic  complainer  who  is 
also  chronically  lazy,  you  are  out  of 
luck.  Of  course  you  can  always  sit  by  the 
canal  and  watch  people  walk  across  the 
pavement  with  their  skates  on.  That  noise 
is  enough  to  drive  anyone  nuts! 

For  more  information  about  Winterlude 
call  564-1234  □ 


Correction 

The  Jan.  22  issue  of  The  Charlatan 
ran  an  ad  for  McGill  University's 
MBA  program  entitled  "Go  For  It" 
which  included  an  incorrect  deadline 
for  application.  The  ad  was  booked  in 
The  Charlatan  by  their  national 
advertising  representative,  Campus 
Plus.  Campus  Plus  would  like  to 
apologize  to  McGill  and  the  readers 
of  The  Charlatan  for  any  confusion. 
Please  find  the  correct  ad  in  this 
week's  Charlatan. 
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UNIQUE...  ANY  WAY  YOU  SERVE 


Short  Term  Employment 
Two  Positions 

Requirements 

•  Responsible 

•  Good  Interpersonal  Communication 
Skills 

•  Demonstrated  Leadership  Abilities 

•  Crisis  Management  Skills 

•  Previous  Work  with  Children 

•  Two  References 

The  Job:  Duties:  &  Responsibilities 

•  Operate  "March  Break  Daycare"  from 
March  16  to  20 

•  8  hours  per  day. 

For  further  information  please  contact 
Jillian  or  Nancy  at  the  Mature  Students 
Centre  564-2719  or  visit  the  Centre  on 
the  third  floor  mezzanine  level  in  the 
Unicentre. 

Please  submit  a  resume. 


T 


Public  Service  Announcement: 


The  local  chapter  of  an 
international  organization  needs 
volunteers  for  secretarial  work  and 
data  input  into  a  Macintosh 
Computer.  The  hours  are  one  or 
two  days  per  week  in  Central 
Ottawa. 


A  local  museum  is  looking  for 
people  who  are  interested  in  doing 
library  and  archival  research  into 
Ottawa's  colourful  past.  The 
volunteers  should  have  a  strong 
interest  in  history  and  bilingualism 
would  be  an  asset.  The  hours  are 
flexible  and  the  work  is  in  Central 
Ottawa. 


For  more  information,  call  the 
Central  Volunteer  Bureau, 
232-4876. 


3k-. 


J 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 

Thursday  February  5 

•Gallery  101  opens  an  exhibit  by  two 
Ottawa  artists,  Carol  Bretzloff  and  Susan 
Geraldine  Taylor,  tonight  at  7pm.  The 
installations  will  be  on  display  until 
March  1. 

Friday  February  6 

•Join  CBO-FM's  Music  Ottawa  host  Rob 
Clipperton  for  a  music-filled  lunch  hour 
at  the  Chateau  Laurier,  weekly  at  noon 
until  Feb.  26.  Admission  is  $1  per  con- 
cert. 

•A  public  lecture  on  "The  Maleness  of 
Law"  takes  place  today  at  2pm  in  room 
C164  Loeb.  The  guest  speaker  is  Profes- 
sor Sheila  Mclntyre  from  the  Queen's 
Law  School. 

•One  Step  Beyond  at  152  Rideau  St.  rocks 
to  the  sludge-a-billy  sounds  of  Deja 
Voodoo.  Admission  to  the  unlicensed  club 
is  $5. 

•Therese,  a  film  about  religious  sacrifice, 
will  be  screened  in  the  NAC  Opera  at 
8:30pm.  Tickets  are  $6. 
•Rock  Hudson  stars  in  Seconds,  a  science- 
fiction  thriller.  The  Carleton  Cinema 
Club  screening  is  at  7:30pm,  room  103 
Steacie. 


Qiude  Lanzmann's  The  S/mifi 


minimalist  music  to  the  NAC  tonight. 
Call  996-5051  for  tickets. 
•Barrymore's  is  holding  a  cancer  research 
benefit  with  a  re-enactment  of  the  clas- 
sic British  rock  'n'roll  series,  Ready  Steady 
Go. 

Sunday  February  8 

•The  NAC  is  presenting  a  marathon  screen- 
ing of  Claude  Lanzmann's  Holocaust 
history,  The  Shoah.  It  begins  at  10am  and 
tickets  are  $20. 

•Acoustic  Waves  at  the  GCTC  features  the 
music  of  Ottawa's  Black  Donneilys. 
Tickets  for  the  8pm  show  are  $6  for 
students. 


Saturday  February  7  Monday  February  9 

•Philip  Glass  and  his  ensemble  bring  their     -The  University  of  Ottawa  presents  Eugene 


lonesco's  Jeux  de  massacre  tonight 
through  Feb.  14.  The  play  is  at  Academic 
Hall.  Tickets,  $2  for  students,  are  avail- 
able at  the  door. 

•Singer  Herbert  Leonard  brings  his  song 
to  the  NAC  Opera  tonight  for  one  show 
at  8:30pm.  Tickets  are  16.50. 

Tuesday  February  10 

•Amnesty  International's  monthly  meeting 
at  91A  Fourth  Ave.  takes  place  tonight 
at  7:30pm.  Everybody  is  welcome. 

Wednesday  February  H 

•M  +  M  are  at  the  Civic  Centre  Salons 
tonight  at  8pm.  Tickets  are  $12  per 
person  or  $20  per  couple  at  Uniticket. 
The  Ottawa  Jazz  Allstars  will  be  open- 
ing the  show. 


•The  Department  of  Music's  weekly  noon 
hour  concerts  continue  today  with 
violinist  Lev  Berenshteyn  and  pianist  Dina 
Namer  performing  the  music  of  Brahms. 

Thursday  February  12 

•House  Works  gallery  cafe  is  holding  an 
exhibition/auction  tonight  at  8pm  in 
The  Music  Room,  Unicentre,  University 
of  Ottawa. 

•The  National  Gallery  on  Elgin  Street  is 
presenting  a  video  series  continuing 
every  Thursday  evening  until  March  5. 
The  presentations  begin  at  7pm  and 
admission  is  free. 

•Gallery  101  presents  Dragon  Angels  in 
the  Peace  Garden  and  7^15  Moment  is 
an  Eternity  by  Carol  Bretzloff  and  Susan 
Geraldine  Taylor. 

•ARC  is  holding  a  poetry  reading  featur- 
ing Barbara  Carey  and  Christopher 
Levenson  at  8pm  at  the  Hotel  Roxborough. 

Bet  you  didn't  know  or  care  that.  . . 

In  September  1957,  Kukla,  Fran  Allison 
and  J.  Oliver  Dragon  (a.k.a.  Kukla,  Fran 
&  Ollie)  were  the  first  group  to  be  broad- 
cast on  television  in  color. 

If  you  have  an  event  you'd  like  announced, 
The  Charlatan  would  love  to  spread  the 
word.  Just  drop  off  submissions  to  Jennifer 
in  room  531  Unicentre  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  scheduled  date.  □ 


Graduating  this  year? 

If  you  are  graduating  this  spring,  then  we  need  you 
to  help  plan  the  1987  Convocation  ceremonies. 

Graduating  students  from  all  disciplines  are  invited 
to  participate  in  organizing  the  Convocation 
ceremonies  and  the  Grad  Prom. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  plan  your  graduation 
So  get  involved! 

Contact  Robert  Haller,  President,  Carleton  University  Students' 
Association,  at  564-4380  or  at  the  CUBA  Office,  Room  401 
Unicentre. 


<§» 
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Woody  Allen's 
radio 
tunes  in 
the  past 


by  Paul  Cantin 

From  the  staccato  flash  of  its  white- 
on-black  opening  credits  to  its 
funny-sad  conclusion,  Radio  Days 
carries  the  imprint  of  Woody  Allen. 
And  our  anticipation  correspondingly  rises. 
Perhaps  it's  this  anticipation  that  leaves 
one  ultimately  disappointed  by  Radio  Days. 
We  come  into  the  theatre  with  Amiie 
Hall,  Manhatlan  or  even  Hannah  and  Her 
Sisters  in  our  memory.  So  is  it  any  real 
surprise  Radio  Days  is  underwhelming? 

The  new  film,  Allen's  20th  (his  15th  as 
writer/directijr),  follows  the  misadven- 
tures of  Joe  (Seth  Green),  Allen's  autobio- 
graphical character,  and  his  family  at 
the  outset  of  the  second  World  War.  Julie 
Kavner  and  Michael  Tucker  play  Joe's 
bickering  parents.  Josh  Mostel  and  Renee 
Lippin  are  the  cynical  Uncle  Abe  and 
Aunt  Ceil.  And  Dianne  Wiest  is  the  love- 
lorn Aunt  Bea,  on  a  poignant  manhunt. 

Paralleling  this  story  are  the  lives  of 
socialites  Roger  and  Irene  (David 
Warrilow  and  Julie  Kumitz)  and  the  strug- 
gle of  cigarette  girl/ would-be  singer 
,  Sally  White  (Mia  Farrow)  as  they  move 
among  the  New  York  jet-set— before  ■ 
jets  were  invented. 

That's  a  big  group  of  talented  actors 
and  funny  stories  vying  for  our  atten- 
tion. The  glue  binding  it  all  together  is  the 


omnipresent  radio  and  Allen's  narration 
(he  doesn't  appear  in  the  film).  What 
happens  in  the  ritzy  lives  of  Roger  and 
Irene  is  closely  monitored  via  the  wireless 
by  joe  and  his  family. 

Radio  Days  has  far  too  many  plot  threads 
resting  on  characters  that  are  too  faintly 
drawn.  This  is  not  to  say  the  film  is 
without  successful  moments.  In  episodes, 
Radio  Days  is  even  brilliant. 

Especially  memorable  is  a  sequence 
highly  paranthetical  to  the  film's  loose 
plot.  Allen  cuts  from  the  scene  of  an 
accident  to  Joe's  family  gathered  around 
the  radio— breathless  with  suspense.  The 
director  moves  from  the  rivetted  family 
to  the  superbly  staged  accident  scene  like 
the  master  he  is.  These  few  moments 
convey  more  about  the  lost  innocence  of 
radio  days,  the  film's  theme,  than  the 
rest  of  the  entire  project. 

As  with  any  Allen  film,  he's  pulled 
together  a  fine  ensemble  of  technicians. 
Santo  Loquasto's  sets  and  musical  director 
Dick  Hyman's  selection  of  oldies  effec- 
tivly  evoke  the  era.  Susan  E.  Morse's 
editing  seamlessly  unites  the  disparate 
stories.  And  while  Carlo  Di  Raima's  cine- 
matography is  always  adequate  and  oc- 
casionally striking,  one  cannot  help  but 
miss  the  stunning  Imagery  Gordon  Willis 
brought  to  Allen's  early  80s  work. 

Emerging  from  the  cacaphony  of  com- 


peting performances  is  Dianne  Wiest, 
whose  understated  portrayal  of  Aunt  Bea 
is  a  treasure.  Wiest  aside.  Allen's  too- 
busy  script  doesn't  give  any  of  his  other 
fine  actors  a  chance. 

But  the  most  interesting  thing  about 
Radio  Days  is  where  it  sits  in  the  Allen 
can  on.  Since  his  1977  Oscar  triumph 
Annie  Hall,  Allen  has  been  alternating 
between  pessimistic  films  on  human  rela- 
tionships on  one  hand  and  wistful  nos- 
talgia on  the  other. 

Manhattan  (1979)  viscerally  evoked  a 
bygone  era,  which  nicely  contrasted  the 
contemporary  story  of  love  and  betrayal. 
A  Midnight  Summer's  Sex  Comedy  (1982) 
was  literally  set  at  the  tum-of-the-century, 
but  the  characters'  conflicts  were  pure 
1980s  Soho.  With  Ze//>(1983),  the  nostal- 
gic context  moved  to  the  fore,  as  did 
Broadway  Danny  Rose's  sentimental  treat- 
ment of  the  bygone  era  of  the  Catskill 
entertainment  circuit  in  1984. 

The  following  year  The  Purple  Rose  of 
Cairo  signified  Allen's  immersion  in 
nostalgia.  And  whereas  Hannah  and  Her 
Sisters  last  year  was  consciously  set  in 
modem  New  York  (the  referents-Parachute, 
CBGB,  an  architecture  tour-were  every- 
where) the  painful  undercurrent  seems  to 
have  signalled  Allen's  disillusionment 
with  this  world. 

With  Radio  Days,  Allen  is  dangerously 


close  to  imploding  with  a  yearning  for 
the  past.  Unlike  Sex  Comedy  or  Danny 
Rose,  the  past  isn't  treated  with  a  cyni- 
cal edge.  It's  idealized  and  romanticized 
for  its  own  sake  and  doesn't  have  any 
allegorical  application  to  the  present.  Ra- 
dio Days  isn't  a  call  for  a  return  to  the 
past.  It's  a  wake  for  a  time  long  dead. 

In  keeping  with  this  sense  of  frustra- 
tion and  longing  for  the  past,  Allen's 
original  leading  lady,  Diane  Keaton,  makes 
a  touching  cameo  as  the  big  band  vocalist 
at  the  film's  penultimate  New  Year's  Eve 
sequence.  Keatop  looks  angelic  as  she 
croons  her  weepy  ballad.  The  scene  barkens 
back  to  an  earlier  moment,  where  Allen's 
current  actress-of-choice,  Mia  Farrow,  had 
attempted  and  failed  at  a  singing  ca- 
reer- What  Mia  must  struggle  and  fail  to 
do,  Diane  does  with  grace. 

As  Radio  Days  looks  to  the  past 
wistfully,  the  subtext  of  the  film  may 
reveal  Allen  looking  just  as  fondly  at  his 
past  work  and  seeing  a  beauty  and 
cohesion  that  can  only  be  echoed,  not 
equalled. 

Radio  Days  comes  on  like  a  lark,  but 
it's  a  vivid  chapter  in  Allen's  develop- 
ment as  an  artist.  And  while  it  doesn't 
succeed  in  itself,  the  film  leaves  us,  like 
an  old  radio  serial  might  have  left  its 
audience,  impatiently  anticipating 
the  next  installment.  □ 
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Students  arrested  during  CIA  protest 


by  Lee  Parpart 

A  former  Carleton  student  could  face  up 
to  six  months  in  jail  or  deportment  from  the 
U.S.  for  demonstrating  against  CIA  recruit- 
ment at  an  American  university. 

Bill  Clay,  \vho  transferred  to  the  University 
of  Massachussetts  in  Amherst  two  years 
ago.  was  arrested  on  Nov.  24  during  the 
second  major  rally  on  campus  to  stop  the 
CIA  from  hiring  student  spies. 

Violence  broke  out  after  200  protestors 
occupied  a  communications  building  on  cam- 
pus and  stayed  for  six  hours,  led  by  a 
left-wing  organization  called  the  Radical 
Students'  IJnion  (RSU).  Administrators 
called  in  campus  police,  state  troopers  and 
patrol  dogs  to  clear  out  the  crowd,  and  60 
students  were  arrested^in  all. 

The  university's  director  of  public  infor- 
mation. Jeanne  Hopkins  Stover,  said  the 
troopers  were  used  to  restrain  students  who 
broke  a  campus  picketing  code  by  entering 
the  building  and  "disrupting  university 
business". 

She  said  her  office  received  "numerous 
reports"  after  the  rally  that  students  were 
beaten  by  police,  but  no  observers  will 
confirm  the  violence  and  no  charges  have 
been  laid. 

Marc  Kennen.  media  coordinator  for  the 
CIA  On  Trial  Project,  organized  by  the 
RSU,  said  one  person  was  seriously  injured 
by  the  police  and  many  others  were  handcuffed 
and  beaten.  Some  students  were  taken  back 
into  the  occupied  building  where  they 
were  beaten  "out  of  sight",  he  said. 


Clay  said  police  brutality  "definitely  took 
place"  at  the  rally,  and  said  he  received  in- 
jury to  his  wrist  which  had  to  be  treated  by  a 
doctor. 

All  of  the  students  who  were  arrested 
had  the  option  of  paying  a  fine  or  staying  out 
of  protests  for  seven  months,  but  Clay  and 
1 9  others  decided  to  go  through  with  a  jury 
trial  instead.  The  group  pleaded  not-guilty  in 
a  pre-trial  last  Wednesday,  and  a  date  was 
set  for  the  jury  trial  to  start  nn  April  6. 

Clay  said  the  defense  will  probably  last  a 
week,  and  involve  national  and  international 
witnesses  who  have  been  victims  of  the  CIA. 

Among  those  going  to  court  are  former 
president  Jimmy  Carter's  daughter  Amy 
and  well-known  activist  Abbey  Hoffman. 
Clay  is  the  first  Canadian  to  be  arrested  in 
an  anti-CIA  demonstration  on  an  American 
campus. 

Explaining  why  he  is  going  though  with 
the  trial,  Clay  said  "in  many  ways  this  is  an 
international  issue.  Canada  has  a  role  as 
an  international  peacekeeper,  and  we  must 
speak  out  against  the  CIA."  Referring  to 
recent  revelations  that  the  CIA  was  in- 
volved in  the  Iran-Contra  scandal,  Clay  called 
the  agency  "a  rotting  corpse.  .  .the  more 
they  look  into  it  the  more  maggots  they 
find." 

The  protestors  will  call  on  national  and 
international  witnesses  to  prove  that  occu- 
pying the  building  was  justified.  Clay  said. 
In  essence,  the  group  will  be  "putting  the 
CIA  on  trial"  by  pleading  a  necessity  defence. 

An  outpouring  of  support  from  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  lawyers  and  politicians 


who  oppose  the  CIA  has  raised  money  for 
the  defendants  and  given  the  trial  a  high 
profile  in  the  American  press. 

Len  Weinglass,  the-  prominant  Ameri- 
can advocacy  lawyer  who  defended  actress 
Jane  Fonda  and  an  activist  group  called  the 
Chicago  Eight  in  the  1960s  has  offered  to 
defend  the  protestors  at  no  cost.  Heisjomed 
by  five  Boston  lawyers  also  volunteering 
their  counsel,  Kennen  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  Massachussetts  bar  as- 
sociation is  deciding  whether  to  let  Cana- 
dian advocacy  lawyer  Clayton  Ruby  participate 
in  the  trial  for  a  day.  Ruby  has  been  involved 
in  the  Canadian  anti-nuclear  movement  for 
years,  and  was  an  observer  for  Amnesty 
International  during  political  trials  held  in 
Grenada  in  1985. 

A  number  of  Canadian  politicians  also 
endorse  the  protest.  NDP  MP  for  Vancouver 
Kingsway  Ian  Waddell  said  he  supports  the 
defendant's  goals  "completely'"  and  hopes 
Clay  will  introduce  evidence  of  CIA  atroci- 
ties in  this  country. 

Waddell  said  he  sent  the  defendants 
information  about  the  CIA's  role  in  carrying 
out  brainwashing  tests  at  Montreal's  Allan 
Memorial  Institute  in  the  late  1950s.  The 
agency  contributed  $60,000  to  research 
into  the  the  re-programming  of  human  be- 
havior using  high  doses  of  LSD.  shock 
treatment  and  chemically  induced  sleep. 
Nine  of  the  53  victims  launched  multi- 
million  dollar  suits  against  the  CIA  when  its 
role  was  revealed  years  after  the  tests. 

"There  are  Canadian  issues  involved  -  .  . 
the  brainwashing  thing  is  a  real  blot  on  us.  I 


Fofmer  Carieton  studenc  Bill  Clay. 


trust  he  (Clay  1  is  going  to  raise  these  issues 
in  court,"  said  Waddell. 

NDP  MP  for  Winnipeg  Nort:h  David 
Orlikow  has  also  praised  the  project's 
efforts.  "I  think  it  is  a  very  legitimate  thing 
to  protest  The  CIA  has  done  many  things 
I  consider  to  be  improper  and  immoral." 
Orlikow's  wife  was  a  victim  of  the  Allan 
Institute  tests,  and  is  still  pursuing  her  court 
case  against  the  CIA. 

Private  donations  of  over  $5,000  total 
have  also  flowed  to  the  group,  and  a  number 
of  New  York  nightclub  owners  have  offered 
to  hold  'I  Spy'  nights  to  raise  money  for  the 
trial. 


Conlinued  n>i  next  page 


Independent  candidates  battle  big  slates 


by  Ellen  Szabo 

and  Christine  Pelisek 

Independent  candidates  and  mini-slates 
say  they  see  benefits  in  running  alone  rather 
than  with  the  major  slates  in  this  year's 
CUSA  campaign. 

'Independent  Perspective'  and  'Direc- 
tion', each  with  three  members,  along  with 
15  independents,  are  fighting  for  support 
behind  'Access  87',  'Making  Contact'  and 
'Impact'. 

Placing  heavy  emphasis  on  their  own 
ideas,  all  said  they  felt  running  with  a  larger 
group  could  overshadow  their  individual 
opinions. 

Although  approached  to  run  with  the 
bigger  slates,  Andrea  Fessler,  a  Direction 
arts  candidate,  said  she  turned  them  down 
because  she  "really  wanted  to  push  inde- 
pendent thinking  instead  of  riding  on  ^y- 
body  else's  coat-tails." 

She  added  her  slate  is  pushing  for  an 
extension  to  the  off-campus  students'  cen- 
tre and  a  regular  column  in  the  residence 
newspaper  to  keep  residence  students  in 
touch  with  CUSA. 

"There  should  be  more  independent  diink- 
ing  on  CUSA,"  she  said.  "We  could  take  the 
initiative  instead  of  going  with  the  flow." 

Phil  Capobianco,  an  independent  arts 
candidate,  said  he  maintained  his  inde- 
pendence because  he  thought  he  could  meet 
more  people.  He  said  he  sees  no  threat  from 
the  big  slates,  but  said  he  wants  to  express 
his  own  ideas  on  council  because  "some 
people  seem  to  group  into  cliques  at  CUSA." 

However,  running  in  a  small  group  does 
have  its  own  problems.  Murray  McNeely. 
an  Independent  Perspective  arts  candidate, 
said  the  "independent  side  is  a  lot  tougher.  . 
you  have  to  cover  everything."  He  also  said 
Elections  Carleton  should  be  better  organ- 
ized. "There's  problems  with  advertising 
and  participation  in  events." 

McNeely  added  he  would  like  to  see  a 


Taniirae  Knapp  nxxlences  a  debate  between  Don  Grant  (left)  and  Bnxe  Haydon. 


handicapped  resource  center  "maybe  with 
a  computer  library"  and  a  separate  voice  on 
council  for  international  students. 

Elizabeth  Vorobez.  an  independent  arts 
candidate,  wanted  to  take  a  more  personal 
approach  and  express  her  own  ideas  to 
students  directly. 

"I  can  speak  for  myself  and  not  have  to 
agree  with  the  majority." 

Her  emphasis  was  on  equal  representa- 
tion and  rights  for  women.  She  placed  more 
support  on  cultural  and  disabled  groups  and 
wants  to  find  out  what  their  concerns  are. 
"The  main  groups  slogans  tended  to  be 
misleading  and  filled  with  empty  words," 
she  said. 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  her  comment. 

Making  Contact's  proposal  to  establish 
an  ice  cream  stand  on  campus  may  never  be 
seen.  Assistant  director  of  food  and  housing 
Jim  Johnston  said  he  has  not  even  been 
approached  with  the  idea  and  would  not 
approve  it  at  this  point  because  "their  main 
concerns  would  not  be  with  selling  food  but 
raising  funds  for  the  students'  association." 

This  contradicts  housing  and  food's  man- 


date of  putting  all  profits  back  into  the  food 
service.  He  added  that  control,  price,  qual- 
ity and  health  statutes  would  all  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  the  slate's  project  to 
work. 

But  Don  Grant,  Making  Contact's  presi- 
dential candidate,  said  the  ice  cream  pariour 
proposal  will  become  a  reality  if  CUSA  can 
negotiate  an  end  to  SAGA's  food  monopoly 
on  campus.  "If  it's  broken  by  the  time  we 
take  office  then  were  going  to  look  at  it." 

Grant,  who  is  also  CUSA  VP  Internal, 
said  many  of  the  issues  Access  87  are 
pushing  are  either  "already  happening  or 
are  non-issues,"  citing  alternative  registra- 
tion methods  as  an  example. 

Grant  said  he  thinks  other  slates  may  be 
making  promises  they  can't  keep. 

"Access  87  wants  to  increase  library 
access,"  he  said.  "Where  would  they  get  the 
money  to  do  this?" 

Impact  is  fielding  12  candidates  in  arts, 
architecture  and  journalism,  but  no  presi- 
dential or  finance  commissioner  candidates. 

Impact  arts  candidate  Chris  Loree  said 
her  slate  members  are  all  "socially  con- 


cerned with  student  issues  like  housing  and 
better  education."  She  said  they  would  also 
like  to  press  for  a  more  reaonable  wage  for 
students  working  on  campus. 

"We'd  like  to  send  a  message  to  employ- 
ers that  students  won't  be  walked  on,"  Loree 
said. 

Another  Impact  campaign  promise  is  a 
fight  against  the  administration's  plan  to 
increase  student  fees  by  $20  for  use  in  a 
capital  acquisition  fund.  "Students  are  al- 
ready paying  enough,"  she  said. 

Meanwhile,  Access  87  chief  Bnice  Haydon 
criticized  this  year's  council  for  dwelling  on 
international  issues  and  not  paying  enough 
attention  to  local  affairs  that  affect  students 
most. 

In  a  presidential  debate  in  Rooster's  on 
Monday,  Haydon  was  questioned  on  his 
approach  to  international  affairs. 

Trying  to  talk  above  the  noisy  crowd, 
maintaining  that  CUSA  should  address  "issues 
that  affect  the  campus  directly."  Haydon 
said  he  would  like  to  set  up  an  international 
affairs  committee  and  a  forum  for  all  inter- 
national students  to  discuss  issues  like  apart- 
heid and  differential  fees. 

Ginelle  Skerritt,  an  Impact  arts  candi- 
date pointed  out  that  issues  like  differential 
fees  and  discrimination  were  local  concerns. 

When  Haydon  proposed  to  extend  the 
library  hours  until  2am.  one  student  noted 
that  it  would  not  be  much  good  because  the 
buses  stop  running  at  12:30am. 

Haydon  also  proposed  increased  parking 
space,  a  Colonel  By  cross-walk,  and  a  licensed 
Panda  breakfast  to  decrease  the  risk  from 
drunk  drivers. 

Grant  said  that  he  would  like  to  set  up  an 
international  students  committee  and  "or- 
ganize a  survey  that  will  go  to  650  interna- 
tional students  in  March." 

Both  Grant  and  Haydon  are  promising 
more  attention  to  the  needs  of  disabled 
students,  and  each  signed  a  petition  to  that 
effect  during  Monday's  debate.  □ 
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Gay  library  worker  claims  lover  as  his  dependent 


by  Katie  Malloy 

A  gay  employee  at  Carleton  University 
is  trying  to  claim  his  lover  as  his  spouse  by 
challenging  certain  articles  of  the  university's 
collective  agreement. 

Jim  Carleton,  39,  has  worked  full-time 
for  the  past  six  years  at  the  Science  and 
Technology  Centre  on  campus.  He  said  his 
partner,  who  has  been  living  with  him  for 


four  years,  is  being  denied  benefits  which 
heterosexual  common  law  couples  are  enti- 
tled to. 

"If  they're  willing  to  give  benefits  to 
common  law  spouses  without  any  questions 
asked,  1  don't  know  why  they  would  make 
this  distinction -other  than  based  on  sex." 

Kate  Thome,  chairperson  of  the  griev- 
ance committee  for  CUPE  2424.  a  support 
staff  union,  received  Carleton's  grievance  in 


Zookeeper  worried  as 
snake  escapes  from  cage 


1985  and  represents  (Jim)  Carleton. 

Thorne  said  they  have  been  in  arbitra- 
tion between  CUPE  and  the  university  since 
the  university  denied  (Jim)  Carleton's  griev- 
ance in  April  1985. 

"They  said  the  contract  in  no  way  obligated 
them  to  give  him  benefits  and  that  they 
couldn't  see  their  way  to  granting  this 
grievance." 

Richard  Brown,  director  of  personnel,  is 
handhng  the  grievance  for  the  university. 
He  refused  to  say  if  they  would  be  re- 
negotiating the  articles  (Jim)  Carleton  is 
challenging.  But  he  did  say  the  university 
requires  no  proof  of  common  law  or  spousal 
relationships. 

No  clear  definition  of  a  common  law 
relationship  appears  in  the  collective  agree- 
ment ( 1985-87)  between  the  university  and 
the  CUPE  2424. 

•  This  is  part  of  what  (Jim)  Carleton  is 
challenging,  Thome  said.  "In  fact,  if  our 
member  were  prepared  to  lie  and  call  this 
person  by  a  female  name  he  would  get 
coverage  without  any  question.  The  fact 
that  he's  putting  it  up  front  is  he's  being 
honest  about  it." 

Carleton  said  he  is  being  discriminated 
against  even  though  Article  5  of  the  Agree- 
ment specifically  states  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  "sexual  orien- 
tation". And  he  said  Article  27,  the  em- 
ployee benefit  plan,  does  not  say  who  is 
entitled  to  these  benefits. 

"I  think  they've  backed  themselves  into 
a  wall  by  not  applying  very  strict  criteria  to 
relationships."  Carleton  said. 

Howard  Goldblatt.  the  Toronto  lawyer 
representing  (Jim)  Carleton,  said  the  issue  is 
not  the  meaning  of  sexual  orientation. 

"It's  whether  because  of  it,  they  are  pro- 
hibited from  benefits  they  would  othen\nse 
get  if  involved  in  a  heterosexual 
relationship." 


Curator  Andrew  Mott  with  Lady  Macbeth,  mate  to  the  lost  and  londy  Uiofer. 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

He's  seven  feet  long,  skinny  and  shy.  His 
name  is  Lucifer,  he's  lying  around  some- 
where on  campus,  and  his  keeper  is  very 
worried  about  him. 

Last  week,  a  first-year  biology  class  in 
the  Tory  building  was  being  treated  to  a 
hands-on  examination  of  the  timid  boa  con- 
strictor, a  tropical,  non-venomous  snake. 
But  when  the  class  returned  from  lunch  on 
Feb.  5,  Lucifer  was  gone. 

Curator  of  Carleton's  animal  collection 
for  the  last  six  years,  Andrew  Mott,  said 
Lucifer  is  the  snake  he  takes  to  classes  "for 
people  to  handle."  He  has  visited  several 
schools  and  has  proven  to  be  a  popular 
animal. 

With  the  help  of  some  security  guards, 
he  searched  the  classroom  and  surrounding 
air  ducts,  but  Lucifer  was  no  where  to  be 
seen. 

Mott  said  the  snake,  somewhere  be- 
tween 12  and  40  years  old,  is  relatively 
harmless.  However,  he  is  worried  for  Lucifer, 
who  is  anorexic,  and  often  fasts  for  as  much 


Thome  and  Qim)  Carieton  agreed  the  re- 
cent passage  of  Bill  7  in  the  provincial 
legislature  may  help  the  university  comply 
with  the  grievance.  The  Bill  was  an  act  to 
make  certain  Ontario  statutes  confomi  bet- 
ter to  Section  15  of  the  Canadian  Charterof 
Rights  and  Freedoms  and  with  provisions  of 
the  Human  Rights  Code  of  Ontario. 

Discrimination  against  sexual  orientation 
has  been  illegal  in  Ontario  since  Dec. 
1986. 

"We  feel  it's  not  that  it  specifically  affects 


*1  think  he  feels  very 
deeply  that  this  is  a 
moral  issue.'* 


the  contract.  ■  It's  just  that  it  changes  the 
tenor  of  public  opinion  in  Ontario."  said 
Thome.  "Public  opinion  in  Ontario  is  ob- 
viously that  people  who  have  this  sexual 
orientation  should  be  treated  the  same  as 
everyone  else.  That  their  relationships  and 
their  life  is  as  valid  as  anyone  else's." 

According  to  Thome,  CUPE  and  the 
university  will  meet  tomon'ow  to  see  if  Bill 
7  has  chanf^ed  the  university's  perception. 

Thome  said  Carieton  has  more  than 
simply  personal  reasons  for  wanting  to  go 
through  with  the  case. 

"I  think  he's  very  public-spirited  and  I 
think  he  feels  ver^^  deeply  that  this  is  a  moral 
issue.  One  of  the  reasons  he  made  this  issue 
public  is  so  that  he  could  help  others  in  the 
same  position." 

But  Carieton  tends  to  be  more  modest.  "If 
its  a  good  will  gesture,  are  they  denying  me 
good  will?"  D 


Spy  recruitment  on  U.S. 
campus  subject  of  protest 


as  sue  months  at  a  time. 

Although  offered  food  every  week,  Lucifer 
eats  very  irregulariy.  "He's  so  thin  I  worry 
that  each  fast  could  be  his  last,"  said  Mott. 

"Boas  don't  chase  their  food,  they  wait 
for  it  to  come  to  them."  he  explained.  So 
Lucifer  will  probably  just  hide  somewhere 
warm  and  dry  until  he  gets  hungry.  "He 
usually  just  finds  a  place  and  stays  there  for 
a  month." 

Snakes  have  escaped  from  their  cages 
before.  Mott  said  one  goes  missing  every 
few  years.  "One  got  as  far  as  the  quad"  a  few 
years  ago. 

Because  they  can  hide  almost  anywhere, 
snakes  are  hard  to  locate.  They  prefer  dimly 
lit  and  warm  spots  out  of  the  way  of  bother- 
some humans. 

The  possiblity  of  a  'boa-napping'  has 
(Kcurred  to  Mott. 

"It  is  possible  he  was  stolen,"  he  said, 
"but  it's  not  such  an  easy  thing  to  steal 
because  they  hate  going  into  a  bag." 

If  anyone  sees  (or  feels)  Lucifer,  give 
Andrew  Mott  a  call  at  564-2764  as  soon  as 
possible.  □ 


Continued  from  previous  page 

Kennen.  who  is  helping  organize  the 
defence,  said  the  protestors  will  focus  on 
two  legal  questions  in  April:  the  CIA's  right 
to  recruit  on  campus,  and  its  violations  of 
domestic  and  international  law. 

University  guidelines  should  have  dis- 
qualified the  CIA  on  j:wo  counts,  Kennen 
said.  The  agency's  "failure  to  hire  sufficient 
numbers  of  women,  gays,  lesbians  and  peo- 
ple of  colour"  contradicts  the  university's 
affirmative  action  guidelines,  he  said. 

As  well,  the  agency  violates  a  U.  Mass 
policy  to  allow  only  "law-abidiMg  organiza- 
tions or  citizens"  involved  in  "legitimate 
public  business"  to  recruit  on  carhpus.  The 
protestors  will  call  on  World  Court  judge- 
ments and  evidence  of  the  CIA's  involve- 
ment in  the  recent  Iran-Contra  scandal  to 
argue  that  the  agency  breaks  both  criteria. 

The  CIA  was  mentioned  by  the  World 
Court  in  its  June  27  ruling  that  the  U.S. 
broke  international  law  and  violated  Nicara- 
guan  sovereignty  by  aiding  the  anri- 
government  rebels. 

The  court's  list  of  15  violations  included 
at  least  two  agency  operations:  the  mining 
of  Nicaraguan  ports  and  harbors  in  1984 
and  the  distribution  of  a  manual  on  guerrilla 
warfare  techniques  to  the  contras  the  year 
before.  The  court  said  the  manual  encour- 
aged the  rebels  to  commit  "acts  contrary  to 
the  general  principles  of  humanitarian  law." 

Kennen  said  the  trial  organizers  are  also 
gleaning  new  evidence  from  Washington 


about  the  CIA's  part  in  the  Iran-Contra 
affair. 

A  U.S.  government  investigation  into 
the  diversion  of  Iranian  arms  deal  funds  to 
Nicaraguan  tenorists  discovered  the  CIA 
was  heavily  involved  in  the  project. 

The  agency  may  have  violated  several 
laws  during  the  operation,  including  the 
1984  Boland  Amendment,  which  prohibits 
the  use  of  U.S.  funds  to  promote  the  over- 
throw of  the  Nicaraguan  government,  and 
the  19th  century  Neutrality  Act.  which 
makes  it  a  crime  to  begin  military  expedi- 
tions from  the  U.S.  against  nations  with 
which  the  country  is  at  peace. 

"As  the  next  two  months  go  by  and  more 
revelations  come  from  Washington  about 
the  CIA's  involvement  in  the  ,  issue,  I 
think  our  case  will  gain  strength."  Kennan 
said.  He  is  "cautiously  optimistic"  about  the 
outcome  in  April. 

"It's  pretty  hard  right  now  for  anyone  to 
stand  up  and  support  the  CIA." 

CIA  spokesperson  Sharon  Foster  wouldn't 
comment  on  the  agency's  status  as  a  "law 
abiding  organization.  .  .  (conducting).  .  - 
le^timate  public  business,"  but  she  said  the 
CIA  does  have  an  affirmative  action  policy, 
contrary  to  demonstrators'  complaints. 

"Every  government  agency  is  required 
by  law  to  have  one .  .  -  the  agency  has  a  very 
active,  vital  affirmative  action  program." 

Saying  she  has  been  instructed  not  to 
talk  to  the  foreign  press,  Foster  declined 
comment  on  the  number  of  campuses  the 
CIA  visits  or  whether  the  agency  would 
defend  itself  at  the  U.  Mass  trial.  □ 
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Arts  grads  facing  dismal  job  prospects 


by  Parker  Robinson  and 
Michael  MacDonald 

University  students  enrolled  in  the  hu- 
manities and  social  sciences  will  tace  an 
uphill  struggle  in  their  search  for  a  study- 
related  career,  according  to  a  recent  Statis- 
tics Canada  survey. 

The  two-year  national  survey  polled 
36,000  of  209,000  graduates  of  universities, 
colleges  and  trade  schools.  Students  who 
graduated  in  1982  were  asked  to  complete 
an  extensive  survey  two  years  later  docu- 
menting their  experiences  in  the  job  market. 

Those  graduating  from  fine  and  applied 
arts,  agriculture,  biological  sciences  and 
education  were  most  likely  to  encounter 
problems  while  job  hunting.  Stats  Can 
reported. 


Students  earning  a  BA  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  also  proved  to  be  among 
the  least  successful  in  landing  study-related 
jobs  with  a  74  per  cent  success  rate. 

ian  Miller,  manager  of  Carleton's  Can- 
ada Employment  Centre,  said  employers 
are  looking  for  students  with  specialized 
skills.  He  said  economics  is  one  example  of 
a  "marketable"  degree  among  otherwise 
dubious  arts  and  social  science  options. 

"Arts  students  do  possess  certain  skills 
and  abilities,  but  if  a  technical  person  is 
required,  then  economics  may  be  the  best 
choice."  he  said.  "In  today's  business  envi- 
ronment, having  someone  with  interper- 
sonal skills  solely  to  their  credit  is  too  much 
of  a  luxury  for  most  companies." 

The  study  confirmed  Miller's  observa- 
tions that  students  graduating  with  a  de- 


gree in  economics  in  1982  were  more  likely 
than  most  of  their  peers  in  social  sciences  to 
get  a  job  related  to  their  chosen  career. 
Economics  grads  had  a  77  per  cent  success 
rate,  while  only  69  per  cent  of  political 
science  and  pyschology  students  were  able 
to  find  full-time  study-related  work. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  report 
lists  health  professions,  and  engineering 
and  applied  science  as  the  disciplines  most 
likely  to  assure  students'  a  study-related 
career. 

Dental  studies  topped  the  list  with  a  95 
per  cent  success  rate. 

More  than  nine  out  of  ten  students  grad- 
uating in  1982  with  a  degree  in  rehabilita- 
tion medicine,  ctmputer  science  and  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineering  were  able  to 
launch  a  study-related  career  within  two 
years. 

The  survey  also  listed  business  manage- 
ment/commerce and  physical  and  applied 
sciences  graduates  as  having  above  average 
success  in  finding  jobs  in  their  chosen 
professions. 

In  all  instances,  the  figures  indicate  that 
women  are  less  likely  than  their  male  coun- 
terparts to  gain  full-time  employment.  As  a 
result,  the  percentage  of  female  graduates 


working  part-time  was  significantly  higher, 
especially  in  those  part-rime  positions 
unrelated  to  their  studies. 

Overall,  the  study  revealed  that  17  per 
cent  of  those  working  full-time  in  1984  were 
employed  in  areas  unrelated  to  their  career 
goals. 

The  survey  also  indicated  that  job  pros- 
pects are  getting  worse  for  all  graduates. 
Almost  20  per  cent  of  1982  graduates  had 
not  found  full-time  employment  within  two 
years,  while  only  14  per  cent  of  graduates 
surveyed  in  1976  were  still  pounding  the 
pavement  after  the  same  length  of  time. 

Despite  the  dismal  prospects,  higher 
education  still  means  bigger  pay  cheques. 
Annual  income  for  BA  graduates  working 
full-time  in  1984  was  $23,000.  for  Masters. 
$32,000  and  for  PhDs.  $34,000. 

"One  should  look  at  the  trends  that  have 
gradually  developed."  explained  Miller'Take 
banks  for  example.  Before,  banks  took  peo- 
ple out  of  high-school.  Then  it  was  arts 
students,  and  now  it's  commerce  students 
they're  after." 

Miller  said  would-be  job  hunters  should 
get  involved  in  university  clubs  and  learn  tn 
"sell  your  strengths.  Find  out  who  you  are. 
and  let  the  employer  know  it."  □ 


U.S.  student  aid  attacked 


WASHINGTON  (CUP/CPSl-The  Reagan 
administration  has  suggested  radical  edu- 
cation cuts  that  would  push  three  million 
students  off  federal  U.S.  financial  aid  pro- 
grams next  year 

The  administration,  in  its  1988  budget 
proposal  to  Congress,  wants  to  abolish  the 
College  Work- Study  program,  massively  di- 
minish aid  to  black  colleges,  and  deeply  cut 
other  grant  and  loan  funding. 

A  White  House  statement  said  students, 
not  taxpayers,  should  pay  for  college. 


"Students  are  the  principle  beneficiaries  of 
their  investment  in  higher  education.  It  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  expect  them  — not 
taxpayers— to  shoulder  most  of  the  costs." 

However,  some  observers  doubt  Con- 
gress will  pass  the  budget. 

"I  think  Congress  has  shown  over  and 
over  again  that  it  will  not  allow  the  adminis- 
tration to  make  these  massive  cuts,"  said 
Julianne  Still  Thrift  of  the  National  Associa 
tion  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Univereities.n 


^mt^  A  White  House  statement  said  students,    tion  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Univereities.n 

Denlisuy  anJ  aigineerini  graduates  spend  little  time  in  d»!  job  cctui.  The  same  annol  be  said  tor  am  snidaiB.   taxpayers,  should  pay  for  college. 

New  campus  daycare  unlikely  to  get  funding  help 

by  Christine  Endicott  students  at  Carleton.  -ffs"'  T'if^T    <    •  v  r^W|7 1  nH.^OHHgH 

Mature  Students'  Centre  coordmator  : 


CUSA  is  considering  spending  $16,000  on 
a  computerized  daycare  listing  service  in 
hopes  the  provincial  government  will  fund  it 
later 

But  the  provincial  government  told  The 
Cliailalan  it  is  not  likely  to  provide  any 
funding  for  the  project. 

Beth  Brown,  CUSA  VP  External,  said 
they  will  apply  in  March  for  a  provincial 
grant  to  start  a  babysitter  listing  service  for 
Carleton  students.  If  the  grant  doesn't  come 
through,  she  said,  CUSA  may  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  the  project  itself  and  re-apply  for  a 
grant  the  next  year 

Joan  Burant,  a  provincial  child  care  con- 
sultant, said  the  province  would  not  grant 
money  for  a  student  babysitting  directory 
since  a  child  care  information  office  already 
exists  in  the  Ottawa-Carleton  region. 

Brown  said  the  daycare  problem  came 
up  in  "idle  conversation"  last  June.  To  dis- 
cuss possible  solutions.  Brown  has  enlisted 
the  services  of  concerned  women,  including 
members  of  the  Women's  Centre,  the  Ma- 
ture Students'  Centre,  the  school  of  continu- 
ing education  and  the  status  of  women 
coordinator. 

The  Colonel  By  Child  Care  Centre  for 
preschoolers,  located  in  the  Loeb  building, 
has  a  waiting  list  of  150  children,  while  the 
Renfrew  House  centre  for  infants  has  had  to 
put  200  applicants  on  hold.  It  can  take  more 
than  a  year  on  the  list  before  a  child  is 
placed  in  one  of  the  campus  centres. 

Neither  of  the  daycares  offer  part-time 
service,  although  there  are  4,5UU  part-time 


students  at  Carieton. 

Mature  Students'  Centre  coordinati 
Nancy  Carben  y  said  while  a  computer  d 
rectory  and  a  daycare  coordinator  would 
help  students  find  babysitters,  "what  students 
need  right  now  is  a  part-time  daycare  centre," 
But  Brown  said  the  plan  is  too  ambitious 
for  CUSA  to  handle.  "Realistically,  we  don't 
have  the  space  on  campus  right  now  to  add  a 
daycare."  She  noted  that  in-home  babysit- 
ting is  often  cheaper. 

If  a  student  daycare  centre  became  a 
priority  then  CUSA  could  find  space,  said 
Carberry,  suggesting  one  of  the  campus 
pubs  could  be  moved.  "Oliver's  is  a  prime 
location  for  daycare  on  campus,"  she  said, 
since  it  is  big  enough,  has  toilets  and  run- 
ning water,  and  easy  access  to  outdoors. 

She  added  the  money  spent  on  renovat- 
ing Oliver's  last  summer,  over  $100,000, 
was  enough  to  set  up  a  new  child  care  centre 
for  part-time  students. 

CarbeiTy  said  Carieton  should  set  up  a 
co-operative  centre  where  students  could 
leave  their  children  for  part  of  the  day  if 
they  volunteered  to  babysit  at  the  centre  for 
several  hours  a  week.  She  said  this  would  be 
cheap  and  convenient  for  parents. 

But  getting  provincial  grants  for  new 
daycare  centres  is  almost  impossible,  ac- 
cording to  Lynne  Westlake.  director  of  the 
Canadian  Daycare  Advocacy  Association. 
She  said  parents  living  in  the  Ottawa  area 
desperately  needed  a  centre,  but  had  to 
lobby  the  government  for  almost  two  years 
before  the  province  agreed  to  pay  half  the 
cost. 
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We're  looking  for 

Student  Orientation  Staff 

If  you  are  returning  to  Carleton 
next  year  to  continue  your  studies 
and  are  interested  in  worl^ing  with 
new  students  on  a  volunteer  basis, 
please  apply. 

APPLICATIONS  ARE  AVAILABLE  AT: 

1)  INFO  CARLETON  (Information  Desk, 

4th  Level  Unicentre) 

2)  University  Counselling  Services  (Room  501 

Unicentre) 

3)  Service  Desk  Residence  Commons  (2nd  Level 

Glengarry  House) 

DEADLINE  FOR  APPLICATIONS  IS 
FRIDAY  MARCH  6,  1987  AT  4:30  PM. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL:  564-2808 
or  drop  by  University  Counselling  Services, 
501  Unicentre. 


Graduate  Students'  Association 


Nomination  sheets  for  GSA  executive  positions  for 
1987-88  are  nov^  available  at  the  GSA  Office 
(511A  Unicentre). 

The  deadline  for  nominations  is  March  26. 

The  four  positions  open  to  graduate  students  are: 


President 

Vice  President  Internal 
Vice  President  External 
Secretary /treasurer 


(10  hours/week) 
(5  hours/week) 
(5  hours/week) 
(5  hours/week) 


Honorariums  exist  for  each  position  and  are  tied 
to  T.A.  rates. 


Elections  are  to  be  held  on  April  7-8,  1987. 
For  more  information  please  contact  the  GSA 
office  week-day  mornings,  or  phone  564-4347. 


'Political  connections' 
cited  in  selection  of  dean 


Protessor  A  Ian  Gillmor  "Ultimately,  it's  vAio  you  know." 


by  Alexander  Nonris 

Newly  named  arts  dean  Janice  Yalden 
has  dismissed  rumors  that  political  motives 
played  a  role  in  her  appointment,  but  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  recom- 
mended her  for  the  position  has  another 
story. 

Music  professor  Alan  Gillmor.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  dean  selection  committee,  said 
Yalden's  political  connections  played  a  role 
in  her  selection.  Yalden  is  the  wife  of  Max 
Yalden.  Canadian  ambassador  to  Belgium. 

"At  a  time  when  universities  are  hard 
done  by,"  he  said,  "to  think  that  you  have  a 
person  who  has  political  connections  is  not 
a  nasty  thing— it's  a  very  helpful  thing." 

"Ultimately  it's  who  you  know.  If  you 
know  a  lot  of  people,  it  can  only  benefit  the 
university." 

Carleton  president  William  Beckel,  who 
selected  Yalden  from  a  list  of  recommended 
candidates,  refused  to  say  whether  he  thought 
political  connections  should  a  play  role  in 
the  selection  of  deans. 

In  a  telephone  interview  from  Bmssels, 
where  she  lives  with  her  husband,  Yalden 
said  she  resents  suggestions  her  political 
ties  helped  her  win  the  position. 

"I  don't  see  what  these  questions  have  to 
do  with  my  appointment  as  dean,"  she  said. 
"My  husband's  position  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  my  academic  career." 

Yalden  said  she  has  never  been  a  mem- 
ber of  any  political  party.  Asked  about  her 
political  contacts,  she  replied,  "I've  got  friends 
all  over  the  place." 

Her  appointment  to  the  five-and-a-half 
year  deanship  was  confirmed  Jan.  19  by 
Carleton's  Board  of  Governors. 

Gillmor  confirmed  five  candidates  be- 
sides Yalden  were  in  the  running  for  the 
position. 

They  were:  religion  professor  Stephen 
Wilson;  Canadian  studies  director  Richard 
Clippingdale;  English  professor  Ben  Jones; 
Soviet  and  East  European  studies  professor 
Larry  Black;  and  Stuart  Adam,  outgoing 
director  of  the  journalism  school. 

(Another  candidate,  history  professor 
Carter  Elwood,  was  considered  for  the  posi- 
tion but  withdrew  his  name  after  being 
interviewed  by  the  committee.) 

Gillmor  said  Wilson  "came  within  a 
hair"  of  defeating  Yalden  as  the  committee's 
top  choice. 

He  said  professors  in  Wilson's  religion 


department  "may  have  been  the  driving 
force"  behind  a  petition  signed  by  33  fac- 
ulty professors  three  weeks  ago  to  protest 
Yalden's  appointment. 

"I  think  they  (the  religion  professors) 
may  have  wanted  one  of  their  own"  as  dean, 
he  said. 

The  petitioners,  led  by  English  profes- 
sor Barry  Rutland  and  religion  professor 
Robert  Polzin,  argued  Yalden  does  not  pos- 
sess a  strong  enough  background  in  the 
pure  humanities  to  represent  the.entire  arts 
faculty  effectively. 


"If  you  know  a  lot  of 
people,  it  can  only 
benefit  the  university." 


Yalden,  a  specialist  in  applied  linguis- 
tics, dismissed  that  contention,  saying  "they 
probably  forget  that  my  entire  academic 
career  has  been  in  the  humanities." 

Linguistics,  she  said,  are  "clearly  in  the 
humanities." 

Gillmor  said  although  he  "has  no  prob- 
lems with  Janice  Yalden,"  he  is  concerned 
that  she  will  not  be  available  to  take  up  her 
duties  in  July,  when  current  dean  Naomi 
Griffiths'  term  expires. 

From  then  until  next  January,  when 
Yalden  returns  to  Canada,  associate  dean 
Roger  Blockley  will  take  over  as  acting 
dean. 

Gillmor  maintained  Blockley  will  be  a 
"lame  duck  dean."  The  arts  faculty  is  facing 
several  important  questions,  he  said,  but  "it 
will  take  more  than  a  caretaker  dean  to  deal 
with  these  issues." 

Questions  facing  the  faculty  include  a 
proposal  to  create  a  new  Master's  program 
in  cultural  studies,  he  said.  Blockley's  stint 
as  acting  dean  will  mean  a  year  long  delay 
on  this  question,  said  Gillmor. 

"There's  a  tremendous  amount  of  en- 
ergy percolating  to  the  boil  in  the  arts 
faculty"  on  this  and  other  issues,  he  said. 
"You've  got  to  tap  this  energy  when  it's  at 
the  boil."  □ 
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Minister  recommends  students  keep  right  to  vote 


by  David  Wylynko 

Fears  of  thousands  of  Ontario  post- 
secondary  students  losing  their  municipal 
voting  rights  have  been  quelled  by  a  provin- 
cial committee  report  released  Tuesday. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Municipal 
Elections  has  recommended  that  voters  must 
live  in  their  v^ard  only  one  month  before 
voting  day. 

The  committee  originally  suggested  in 
August  that  the  province  introduce  a  six- 
month  residency  requirement,  which  would 
restrict  the  voting  rights  of  thousands  of 
students  who  come  from  out  of  town  to 
attend  school. 

Tim  Stutt,  communications  director  of 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Students  (OFS), 


said  intense  lobbying  from  student  unions 
across  the  province  brought  about  the  changes 
in  the  report's  final  draft. 

However.  OFS  chairperson  Matt  Certosimo 
conceded  Carieton's  student  association  was 
the  only  university  group  to  make  an  oral 
presentation  to  the  committee.  "CUSA  should 
be  congratulated  for  being  the  only  ones," 
he  said. 

Beth  Brown,  CUSA  VP  External,  led 
the  small  Carieton  delegation  protesting  the 
proposed  changes  last  October. 

"We  helped  turn  the  tide  on  what  could 
have  been  a  disaster  for  municipal  elec- 
tions," she  said.  "It  would  have  meant  mu- 
nicipal officials  wouldn't  have  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  students." 

Later  that  month,  OFS  went  to  Queen's 


Park  to  lobby  for  changes  and  Brown  said 
"every  MPP  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
changing  the  municipal  elections  structure." 

Voters  currently  go  to  the  polls  for  Ontario 
municipal  elections  every  three  years  on  the 
second  Monday  of  November.  Stutt  said  a 
six  month  residency  requirement  would  have 
disenfranchized  those  moving  into  a  ward 
after  June. 

Recent  statistics  show  there  are  more 
than  40.000  post-secondary  students  in 
Ottawa.  Forty  per  cent  of  them  come  from 
outside  the  city  said  Brown. 

The  committee's  report  also  recommends 
the  province  move  back  the  municipal  polling 
date  from  November  to  the  third  Tuesday  in 
October. 

Brown  said  the  new  polling  day  was  also 


a  positive  step  because  students  are  preoc- 
cupied with  exams  in  November. 

"In  October,  students  are  still  concerned 
about  the  problems  they  face  with  housing 
and  bussing.  All  those  problems  are  new  to 
them." 

Michael  Tansey,  press  secretary  to  muni- 
cipal affairs  minister  Benard  Grandmaitre. 
said  the  minister  pushed  strongly  for  the 
revised  recommendations. 

"We're  hoping  to  get  the  legislation  in- 
troduced in  the  spring  and  have  it  in  place 
on  time  by  the  1988  elections,"  Tansey  said. 

Currently.  Ontario  has  no  residency  re- 
quirements for  those  voting  in  municipal 
elections.  D 


College  paper  offensive 


SASKATOON  (CUP)-A  University  of 
Saskatcliewan  student  newspaper.  The 
Bttllsheel.  is  under  attack  for  publishing 
sexist  and  racist  material. 

The  paper,  distributed  only  within  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  by  the  Agriculture 
Students'  Association  (ASA),  contains  sev- 
eral references  to  gang  rape,  the  raping  of 
young  boys  and  a  "joke"  involving  the  Lone 
Ranger  and  Tonto. 

"The  Bullsheet  is  a  paper  built  on  sar- 
casm. We  don't  take  it  literally,"  said  ASA 
president  Kevin  Dow  in  defence  of  the 
publication. 

However,  women  and  other  groups  are 
taking  The  Bullsheet  seriously.  "It  is 
unfortunate  that  anyone  can  publish  and 
circulate  such  hate  literature  as  Tlie  Bullsheet" 
the  staff  of  the  campus  Women's  Centre  said 
in  a  press  statement. 

Dow  said  he  did  not  personally  condone 
offensive  material,  but  admitted  the  paper 
had  "no  policy  against  sexist  or  racist  mate- 
rial." He  said  there  were  two  formal  com- 
plaints about  The  Bullsheet  last  year  but 


none  have  been  lodged  so  far  this  year. 

Ronald  Rennie,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  said  he  opposed  the  paper,  but 
did  not  volunteer  any  action  against  it. 

"1  don't  think  the  paper  serves  any  pur- 
pose." said  Rennie.  "It's  an  example  of  the 
practices  of  the  past  that  are  rapidly 
disppearing.  I  speculate  the  paper  will  die." 

Dow  said  he  had  not  yet  met  with  Rennie. 
"It's  hard  to  say  whether  The  Bullsheet 
would  continue  publishing."  The  Bullsheet 
is  funded  by  the  ASA  through  membership 
fees. 

The  Bullsheet  is  not  the  first  U  of  S 
student  paper  to  be  attacked  for  publishing 
offensive  material.  In  1982.  the  Saskatchewan 
Human  Rights  Commission  ruled  the  cam- 
pus engineering  paper.  The  Red  Eye.  violated 
the  Saskatchewan  Human  Rights  Code. 

The  board  said  that  paper's  content 
belittled,  demeaned  and  affronted  the  dig 
nity  of  women.  However,  the  Engineering 
Students'  Society  won  an  appeal  last  year 
and  a  counter-appeal  is  pending.  □ 


Media  imlyg  )an  KilbounK  exphire  the  rote  ol  advwising  in  foyaxamt  sexia  iiroges  of  women.  

Sexism  pervasive  in  ads 


by  Lynn  Marchildon 


of  worth,  so  women  are  judged  against  that 
standard  whether  we  like  it  or  not."  She 
,n  a  world  where  the  mass  med.a  ,s 

T:SZ  consumers  not  to  swallow  .ts  "'<-»-^^;^^*;^;\":,,,3nd  the  body 
™=rrwho  spoke  at  Carieton  last  becomes  a  th>n.  and  .u^^^^^^  human 
week,  said  both  men  and  women  are  v.ct.rns  ^^^  ^'^f  °f,g,i„st  that  person,"  she 
of  the  mass  med.a  whose  primary  purpose  ^ymg  v  o,e  g  ^j^^^ising  ex- 
is  to  deliver  an  audience  to  i  s  advert,  ers^  said  ^^^^^^^ 
She  said  advertisers  st.ll  present  an  ^^^^^^  ,03thing.  In  one  ad  t^^^ 
image  of  women  that  is  overwhelmingly  ™  f^^^th  America's  mort 
negative  and  continue  to  portray  men  as  ™  ^^^f^^"  the  copy  read: 
stoic  and  emotionless.  Whde  wonren  are  !?/ "fl^^^j^;  -5  everyone's  problem." 
continually  portiayed  as 'sex  objects',  Kilbourne  h^^^  "dorjs  y 
said  men  have  become  'success  objec  s.  Kilbourne  said  while  tl  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
To  sell  their  products,  and  their  values,  ceptea  wnen                      „,.,„^  ,„ 


n»rt.»n  hiaines  naaeer  Orol  Une  to  a  posible  coniraa  negodadon. 


she  added,  advertisers  use  techniques  of 
which  consumers  are  completely  unaware. 
^They  are  hidden,  not  meant  to  be  per- 
ceived consciously.  It's  the  unconscious  mat- 
ter which  has  the  most  instant  power  over 
us."  We  are  taught  what  is  normal,  and  told. 
"  who  we  are  and  who  we  should  be."  Once 
we  learn  what  is  considered  "  normal"  and 
find  out  we're  not,  we  buy  products  to 
change  our  image.  "Advertising  depends 
upon  making  us  feel  self-conscious  and 
insecure."  she  said. 

Using  slides  of  magazine  advertise- 
ments Kilbourne  showed  various  examples 
of  the  "ideal  female."  She  said  this  unattainable 
female  flawlessness,  which  pervades  adver 
tising  has  become  the  "ultimate  standard 


cepieu  wiicii  It  .:  .     -      ,  , 

come  under  heavy  criticism  if  it  referred  to 
any  racial  group. 

Kilbourne  said  advertisings  primary  mes- 
sage to  men  is  that  they  need  power,  domi- 
nance and  control  to  be  successful.  They 
learn  to  devalue  not  only  women  but  any- 
thing classified  as  feminine,  and  to  treat 
qualities  like  intuition,  sensitivity  and 
nurturing  with  disdain.  She  said  advertis- 
ing perpetuates  the  crippling  roles  of  femi- 
ninity and  masculinity  and  as  a  restilt  men 
and  women  are  only  half  the  people  they 

should  be. 

Kilbourne  said  tliis  is  unfortunate  partic- 
ularly at  a  time  when,  "we  especially  need 
people  who  have  the  entire  range  of  human 
qualities."  '-' 


Charlatan  dispute  delayed 


by  Charlatan  staff 

Carol  Lane  will  remain  The  Charlatans 
business  manager  at  least  until  next  month. 

The  decision  to  terminate  Lane's  con- 
tract, made  by  CUSA  finance  commissioner 
Brion  Fahey  two  weeks  ago,  will  be  delayed 
until  a  constitutional  board  rules  on  the 
constitutionality  of  his  action,  said  CUSA 
VP  Executive  Henry  Johnson. 

The  board  was  struck  to  deal  with  a 
constitutional  challenge  delivered  by  Char- 
latan editor-in-chief  Lynn  Marchildon  to 
last  week's  CUSA  council  meeting. 

The  board  cannot  meet  until  a  second 


community  member  is  found.  The  original 
community  members,  Paul  Gross  and  Sam 
Goldstein,  both  with  connections  to  The 
Charlatan,  disqualified  themselves  due  to 
conflict  of  interest.  Johnson  also  withdrew 
from  the  board  because  he  is  running  for 
next  year's  finance  commissioner  in  the 
CUSA  elections.  . 

However.  Johnson  said  his  office  is  still 
waiting  to  receive  at  least  one  application 
for  the  position  of  community  board  mem- 
ben  No  negotiations  will  take  place  until  the 
board  has  made  a  ruling  and  that  is  not 
expected  until  some  time  after  the  February 
break.  ^ 


The  Brigadier's 
Pump 


Relax  in  a  traditional 
British  atmosphere. 

Shuffleboard,  darts  and 

board  games  available 

Open  darts 

tournaments, 

Tuesday  nights. 

See  you  at  the  pump. 

23  York  Street 
230-6368 


LSAT/GMAT 
Prep  Courses  for 

Feb.  21  LSAT 
Mar.  21  GMAT 

(416)  SI23-PREP, 
1-800-387-5519 


ESSAYS  RESUMES  ESSAYS 


COMPUTER  TIME 
FREE  SOFTWARE 
LASER  PRINTING 
FREE  ASSISTANCE 

Student  Micro  Centre 
103  Mann  Ave  (at  Chapel) 
563-2660 


ESSAYS  RESUMES  ESSAYS 
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Bx)m  fuz^thiiildrig 
comes  one  peachyidea. 


We  at  Hiram  Walker  are  very 
happy  to  bring  you  our  brand 
new  Peach  Schnapps. 

Its  a  clever  combination  of  the 
great  taste  of  Schnapps  with  the 
luscious  flavour  of  peaches. 

It's  great  straight  or  all  mixed  up. 
For  instance, you  can  easily  make 
a  cold  Fuzzy  Navel, 

Just  pour  2  ounces  of  Hiram 
Walker  Peach  Schnapps  over  ice  and 
add  orange  juice  to  taste. 

Or  how  about  the  chilling 
experience  of  a  Peaches  and  Cream, 
That's  IV-i  ounces  of  Hiram 
Walker  Peach  Schnapps  over  ice 
and  top  it  with  milk  or  light  cream. 
Anj'way  you  like  it,  ournew 
Peach  Schnapps  has  a  cool, 
crisp,  peachy  taste. 

And  ideas  like  these  don't 
just  grow  on  trees. 

New  Hiram  \^fcr 
Peach  Schnapps. 

Taste  the  Difference. 


For  ^tiiiK'  pf,ich\ 
rctipc  idc.is 
wtilc  Hir.ini  Walker 
Schnapps 
RCl  Box  2343, 
Depanmenl  R 
s  ^         Brampton,  Onlario 


Engineering 
Opportunities 


11  you  are  a  graduate  engineer,  or  are 
approaching  graduation,  we'd  like  to  talk 
to  you  about  the  challenge  of  a  career  in 
the  Canadian  Armed  Forces,  Whether 
you're  in  the  army,  navy  or  air  force,  you 
will  be  expected  to  lead  a  team  of  top 
flight  technicians  testing  new  devices  and 
keeping  various  installations  at  combat 
readiness.  You  may  also  be  involved  in 
new  equipment  design  and  development. 
We  offer  an  attractive  starting  salary, 
fringe  benefits  and  secure  future. 


THE  CANADIAN 
ARMED  FORCES 


It's  your  choice,  your  future. 

For  more  information  on  plans,  entry 
requirements  and  opportunities,  visit  the 
recruiting  centre  nearest  you  or  call  col- 
lecl-we're  in  the  yellow  pages  under 
Recruiting 


Canada 


Common  engineering  program  cut  by  two  terms 


by  Linda  Williamson 

After  an  intensive  review  of  the  under- 
graduate program,  the  engineering  faculty 
has  revised  its  curriculum,  including  a  radi- 
cal reduction  in  the  length  of  time  students 
have  to  take  core  courses. 

At  a  meeting  Jan.  29.  the  senate  execu- 
tive adopted  the  curriculum  proposal,  which 
moves  away  from  a  general  education  to  an 
emphasis  on  specialization.  By  reducing 
the  common  core  from  two  and  a  half  to  one 
and  a  half  years,  the  faculty  can  open  up 
more  courses  for  the  final  year.  A  new  area  of 
specialization  in  telecommuncations  has  al- 
ready been  proposed  for  electrical  engineering. 

The  changes  will  be  implemented  one 
year  at  a  time  over  a  four  year  period, 
starting  with  the  first  year  program  in  the 
fall.  However,  the  senate  has  given  final 
approval  to  the  new  first  year  curriculum, 
while  the  other  three  years  have  received 
approval  in  principle  only. 

Although  at  two  and  a  half  years  Carie- 
ton's  common  core  was  the  longest  of  any 
engineering  program  in  the  province,  ad- 
ministrators said  the  change  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  conform  to  the  standards  of  other 
Ontario  universities. 

"There  are  other  reasons  for  these  changes," 
said  Gilbert  Hartley,  associate  dean  of  engi- 
neering. "There  are  two  points  of  view  for  an 


ComputOT  are  a  main  reason  for  changes  to  the  engineering  qjmnilum. 


engineering  education.  You  can  be  a  gener-        He  said  the  program  was  revised  to 

alist  or  a  specialist.  There's  room  for  every-  adapt  to  changes  in  the  work-place.  It  is 

body  You  can't  say  one  is  better  than  the  becoming  more  and  more  specialized,  and 

other."  communication  skills  are  becoming  increas- 


ingly important.  Most  influential,  however, 
has  been  the  evolution  of  the  computer. 

"The  reason  for  the  shift  in  the  core . . .  even 
the  changes  that  have  been  taking  place  in 
our  courses  over  the  past  10  or  20  years, 
really  has  been  the  computer,"  said  Hartley. 
"It  has  influenced  the  way  we  do  things  and 
the  scale  of  what  we  do.  We  can  do  more 
complex  problems  with  it." 

To  those  engineering  students  who  fear 
being  left  out  in  the  cold  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  program.  Hartley  insisted 
there  is  no  cause  for  alarm. 

"There  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  old 
program. Thisisjustan  evolutionary  thing.  .  -it 
happens  every  ten  years  or  so.  People  are 
concerned,  but  I  don't  think  there's  a  reason 
for  it  because  the  courses  generally  aren't 
changing  that  much.  The  thing  that  we  are 
most  enthusiastic  about  is  that  we  have 
received  the  new  program  and  (yet)  we 

:  found  so  much  that  is  good  in  the  existing 

:  progi'ams." 

;      One  potential  problem  is  that  a  student 
;  currently  in  first  year  who  fails  a  course 
'  won't  be  offered  next  year's  new  curriculum. 
Without  being  specific.  Hartley  said  the 
faculty  is  prepared  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

"We'll  make  the  necessary  adjustments." 
he  said.  "We  don't  foresee  any  real  difficul- 
ties right  now."  n 


Government  dragging  heels  on  education  forum 


TORONTO  {CUP)-Fasterthana  speeding 
bureaucrat,  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  Edu- 
cation has  quietly  responded  to  the  outcry 
for  reform  to  Canada's  ailing  post-secondary 
educational  system. 

At  its  50th  meeting  Feb.  3,  the  council 
announced  it  has  struck  a  committee  which 
will  strike  another  committee,  which  will 
strike  an  agenda  for  the  much  celebrated, 
much  delayed,  national  forum  on  post- 
secondary  education. 

The  council  had  been  expected  to  set 
the  agenda  for  the  forum  at  this  meeting, 
which  was  attended  by  19  provincial  minis- 
ters responsible  for  education  and  skills 


development.  But  no  details  on  the  location, 
date  or  agenda  were  released. 

However.  council  chairperson  Anthony 
Brummet  said  he  expects  the  forum  to  last 
from  three  to  seven  days,  and  for  as  many  as 
500  people  to  participate.  The  estimated 
cost  is  between  $400,000  and  $500,000. 

Brummet  said  the  council's  administra- 
tive committee  will  set  up  a, planning  com- 
mittee for  the  conference,  which  will  probably 
be  held  in  October. 

Even  though  he  was  disappointed  with 
the  lack  of  progress,  Ontario  Federation  of 
Students  chaiiTDerson  Matt  Certosimo  said 
students  are  relieved  the  two  levels  of  gov- 


ernment will  at  least  be  meeting  to  discuss 
the  issue. 

Although  Brummet  said  students  will 
not  sit  on  the  committee,  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students  spokesperson  Anne  Marie 
Turcotte  said  CFS  has  received  "assurances" 
from  federal  secretary  of  state  David  Crombie 
and  youth  minister  Jean  Charest  that  shidents 
will  be  consulted. 

However,  some  participants  in  the  coun- 
cil meeting  were  frustrated  by  the  minis- 
ters' preoccupation  with  federal  and  provincial 
jurisdictions.  Under  Canada's  Constitution 
Act,  the  provinces  are  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  educational  matters  but 


the  federal  government  foots  most  of  the 
bill. 

"When  young  people  want  an  educa- 
tion .  .  -  they  don't  want  a  lecture  on  the 
constitution,"  said  Gerald  McCarthy,  Nova 
Scotia's  deputy  minister  of  education. 

A  federal-provincial  consultative  com- 
mittee on  student  aid  was  also  borne  out  of 
the  meeting,  although  the  attitude  of  minis- 
ters toward  student  aid  angers  Certosimo. 

"They  are  taking  problems  like  debt 
loads  as  if  they  suddenly  have  become  an 
issue."  Certosimo  said.  "Well,  I'm  sorry,  but 
debt  load  has  been  a  big  problem  for  students 
for  four  or  five  years."  □ 


New  campus  group  to  discuss  latest  turn  of  events 


by  Anna-Maria  Galante 

For  talkative  types,  nothing  is  worse 
than  small  talk.  So,  after  endless  hours 
of  mind-numbing  trivia,  a  group  of  Carleton 
students  decided  to  do  something  about  it. 
They  formed  a  new  club. 

According  to  organizer  Karen  Balcom, 
the  Current  Affairs  Discussion  Group  hopes 
to  offer  students  a  chance  to  argue  about 
world  hunger,  terrorism,  nuclear  disarma- 
ment, and  other  far-reaching  and  timely 
issues  starting  next  term. 

The  group  is  based  on  similar  discus- 
sion groups  at  Trent  University  in  Peter- 
borough and  Lester  B-  Pearson  College  in 
Vancouver,  said  Balcom.  At  Trent,  students 
meet  every  three  weeks  to  swap  information 
and  opinion  on  a  variety  of  topics.  Following 
a  ten-minute  lecture  given  by  a  professor  or 
guest  speaker,  they  break  into  groups  and 
compare  notes. 

Balcom  said  the  aim  of  the  new  club  is  to 
create  "a  forum  for  students  to  express  their 
ideas.  .  .in  informal  contact  with  profs." 

The  club  will  begin  as  an  offshoot  of  the 
Political  Science  Forum,  but  will  eventually 
involve  other  university  societies  and  or- 
ganizations, said  Forum  president  Raphael 
da  Silva.  Balcom  said  she  suggested  the 
idea  to  da  Silva  three  weeks  ago. 

Ideally,  the  group  will  have  "a  large 
discussion  scope  involving  students  from 


The  Current  Affaira  Discussion  Group  hopes  lo  engage  students'  enthusiasm  oupide  of  the  dassroom  environment 


all  faculties,"  Balcom  said.  Because  of  the 
effort  required  to  set  up  the  club,  however,  it 
is  not  expected  to  start  until  September. 

Da  Silva  said  he  would  like  to  see  "100 
or  200  students  eventually  coming  (to  the 
groups)."  but  he  admitted  the  whole  opera- 


tion "would  have  to  be  very  well-organized 
to  work." 

The  idea  has  met  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval from  faculty  members,  including  sup- 
port of  the  political  science  department 
chairperson,  Theresa  Rakowsta-Armstone. 


As  well,  professor  John  Sigler  said  he 
thought  the  groups  would  improve  interac- 
tion between  professors  and  students.  When  in  full 
swing,  the  programs  vfSl  hdp  make  Carieton  "mwe 
of  a  community."  he  said.  ^ 
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EDITORIAL 


Good  leaders  swap  sllckness  for  sense 


Some  may  say  it's  stretching  it.  but  I  see  a  lot  of  scary  parallels  between  this  year's 
CUSA  presidential  race  and  parts  of  Plato's  Republic.  Remember  the  philosopher 
kings?  In  his  more  optimistic  moods.  Plato  was  willing  to  bet  that  such  a  political 
animal  did  or  could  exist.  But  most  of  the  time  he  had  to  admit  that  merging  the  qualities  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  king  in  a  single  leader  was  little  more  than  a  polis  pipe  dream. 

Plato  himself  had  political  aspirations  as  a  young  man,  but  as  he  continued  his  studies 
at  the  Academy,  disillusionment  set  in.  Soon  it  was  clear  to  him.  if  not  to  those  hoping  to 
recruit  him  to  their  cause,  that  Plato  would  never  enter  public  life.  Instead,  he  resigned 
himself  to  philosophy,  and  left  the  action  to  those  less  plagued  by  the  greyness  that  goes 
along  with  real  contemplation. 

Plato's  experience  left  us  with  a  better  understanding  of  one  of  the  main  ironies  of 
political  leadership:  namely,  that  the  people  who  should  be  ruling  us  usually  aren't.  Getting 
oneself  into  public  office  seems  to  take  a  level  of  slickness  and  self-interest  that  the 
philosopher  just  doesn't  possess.  The  philosopher  is  often  abysmal  at  churning  out  slogans, 
and  doesn't  usually  give  the  kind  of  30-second.  Reader's  Digest  answers  to  complicated 
questions  that  the  public  seems  to  want.  And  because  people's  interest  in  public  affairs  is 
about  as  long  as  their  attention  span  on  these  matters,  voters  are  not  likely  to  stick  around  to 
listen  to  him  weigh  all  the  ramifications  of  a  problem.  Observation  has  shown  that  the 
public  is  likely  lo  leave  the  philosopher  babbling  at  the  podium  and  cleave  to  some  Vander 
Zalni  type  who  Imiks  a  little  more  clean-cut  and  answers  every  question  in  fewer  than  15 
words. 

So  what  are  the  parallels  in  this  year's  election?  Our  situation  probably  isn't  quite  as 
polarized  as  in  the  Republic,  hi  other  words,  neither  candidate,  is  a  bearded  hermit  with  a 
pure  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  But  one  of  them  is  definitely  giving  simpler,  or 
more  simple-minded  answers  than  the  other.  You  have  one  week'from  today  to  decide  for 
yourselves  who  is  the  glib-tongued  showman  in  this  race,  and  who  has  a  better  grasp  on  the 
complexities  of  student  government. 

Confront  the  candidates  and  ask  them  about  their  intentions.  Talk  to.  the  faculty  rep 
candidates,  and  ask  people  from  this  year's  CUSA  council  how  much  they  think  either 
candidate  has  contributed  so  far.  If  you  couldn't  make  it  to  any  of  the  council  meetings  this 
year,  take  an  hour  off  one  day  this  week  and  ask  someone  in  Rm.  401  Unicentre  if  you  can 
look  thniugh  some  of  the  minutes.  If  you  or  your  loved  ones  plan  to  be  bere  next  year,  you 
will  take  the  time  to  make  sure  you  know  who  you're  voting  for,  and'that  you  are  not  being 
fleeced  by  a  pretty  face,  a  nice  sweater  and  a  few  snappy  quotes.  Not  only  are  you  trusting 
these  people  to  play  with  $80  of  your  own,  and  a  total  budget  of  over  $1  million,  but  you  are 
leaving  scores  of  decisions  in  their  hands  that  will  affect  your  life  at  Carleton. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  What  type  of  material  should  or  shouldn't  hang  on  Carleton's 
walls?  Should  funding  for  the  services  be  cut?  How  should  services  be  judged?  What  about 


lobbying  the  provincial  politicians  who  have  their  thumbs  on  our  operating  budget?  If  you 
have  ever  tried  to  use  the  Peer  Counselling  Centre,  listened  to  CKCU,  entered  the  Women's 
Centre  or  read  The  Charlatan,  then  you  have  used  CUSA.  Don't  let  next  year's  council  or 
executive  take  shape  without  your  input.  Remember  also  that  the  president  appoints  his 
vice-underlings.  If  you  fail  to  make  yourself  informed  and  give  your  snap  vote  to  Carleton's 
own  Vander  2alm.  be  warned  that  you  may  be  writing  the  ticket  for  an  office  full  of 
insensitive  and  self-aggrandizing  blockheads.*  This  is  the  most  earnest  plea  you're  going 
to  find  in  this  box  all  year:  please  find  out  what  the  candidates  really  stand  for,  vote,  and 
vote  wisely. 

Lee  Parpart 

^Blockhead:  a  dense,  slow-witted  person  who  predictably  misundertands  information  or  is 
filled  with  exasperatingly  obvious  ideas  or  attitudes.  □ 


LETTERS^ 


Perpetuating  hate 
on  campus 

Editor: 

I  very  rarely  write  letters  to  the  editor, 
but  an  incident  has  happened  which  has  left 
me  extremely  upset  about  the  prejudices 
that  abound  at  this  university. 

Recently,  a  club  that  I  am  involved  with 
got  together  to  finish  our  tunnel  mural.  One 
of  ()ur  members  decided  to  be  generous,  and 
paint  over  some  offensive  grafitti  on  the 
G.P.A.C.  mural.  He  did  this  less  than  a 
week  ago. 

This  morning,  I  noticed  that  the  offen- 
sive grafitti  had  been  re-written  on  the 
mural.  Has  basic  kindness  dissappeared 
from  this  university?  G.P.A.C.  is  a  much 
NEEDED  support  group.  They  have  as 
much  right  to  exist  at  Carleton  as  any  other 
support  group,  and  yet  they  are  continually 
harassed,  as  the  grafitti  shows. 

The  re-written  grafitti  is  in  the  same 
handwriting  as  the  grafitti  that  was  painted 
out.  so  I  presume  that  the  perpetrator  is  the 
same  person.  I  would  ask  this  person  to 
think  about  what  s/he  has  done.  S/he  is 
keeping,  through  this  childish  act,  to  perpe- 
trate an  atmosphere  of  hate  and  suspicion 
which  is  unworthy  of  Carleton,  and  of  any 
decent  human  being. 

K.L.  Mader 
Arts  IV 

A  Mindless 
Narrow-minded 
Fool  Replies 

Editor: 

Mr  Gillen,  I  may  be  a  narrow-minded 
but  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about!  Global 


responsibility  means  something  is  every- 
ones  fault,  but  it  is  used  to  mean  "it's  not  my 
fault".  1  agree  that  pollution  is  a  global 
problem,  so  industry  is  at  fault  as  much  as 
anyone  else.  Are  you  suggesting  that  we 
coordinate  everone  on  the  planet  to  simul- 
taneously stop  polluting?  In  solving  the 
problem  we  may  as  well  start  with  industry 
as  anywhere  else,  although  I'd  prefer  that 
each  and  every  one  of  us  own  up  and  get 
going.  I  also  agree  that  the  government  is 
one  of  the  worst  offenders;  so?  Does  this 
make  industry  not  guilty?  Innocence  by 
association?  Could  the  governments  atti- 
tude on  pollution  have  anything  to  do  with 
million  dollar  campaign  contributions?  old 
boy  networks?  stock  portfolios? 

If  you  reread  my  article  "ANOTHER 
CORPORATE  RIPOFF"  you  will  see  that  I 
argued  (convincingly  I  thought)  that  the 
public  not  only  pays  the  cost  of  pollution, 
they  pay  far  more  than  is  necessary.  1  was 
merely  suggesting  that  the  cost  of  pollution 
be  paid  by  those  who  pollute,  instead  of  tax 
money  being  used  to  clean  up  pollution  it 
could  be  used  for  social  programs. 

"We  must  accept  the  fact  that  fKcaisionally 
we  must  comprimise  some  environmental 
goals  in  favour  of  others  such  as  jobs". 
OCCAISIONALLY???  I  will  be  believe  that 
environmental  goals  are  "occaisionally" 
comprimised  when  it  ceases  to  be  newswor- 
thy. Presently  any  environmental  protest 
makes  the  front  page  because  it  is  rare  and 
unusual.  But  I  am  willing  to  comprimise! 
Rather  then  end  pollution  and  environmen- 
tal degradation  I  would  be  ecstatic  if  we 
immediately  cut  it  by  50%.  There's  my 
offer,  what's  yours? 

The  gist  of  the  last  three  paragraphs  of 
your  letter  is  that  the  environment  must 
take  a  back  seat  to  a  growth  economy 
because  jobs  are  of  paramount  importance. 
What's  wrong  with  this  statement  'the 


Chernobyl  reactor  is  not  dangerous  because 
it  would  cost  jobs  to  shut  it  down'.  The 
negative  effects  of  polluting  will  occur  whether 
jobs  are  saved  or  not.  Additionally  polluting 
can  only  be  economically  viable  if  it  does 
not  subsequently  cost  more  than  not  pollut- 
ing would.  Unfortunately  polluting  is  only 
cost  effective  in  the  short  term,  in  the  long 
term  it  costs  society  much  more,  as  well  as 
causing  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  human 
misery.  The  Charlatan  simply  isn't  large 
enough  for  me  to  adequately  document  this, 
but  I  do  not  expect  you  to  accept  it  on  faith. 
If  you,  or  anyone,  would  care  to  get  in  touch 
with  me  I  can  provide  you  with  a  lengthy  list 
of  books  and  papers  that  leave  no  doubt  that 
our  current  practices  are  not  just  short 
sighted  and  stupid,  they  are  suicidal.  Thank 
you.  but  I  think  I  prefer  my  narrow-minded 
idea  of  having  the  polluter  pay  for  the  costs 
of  pollution,  it  may  not  guarentee  me  the  job 
of  my  choice,  but  it  offers  some  hope  that  I 
will  live  to  be  65. 

Mike  Kaulbars 
MA  Biology 

OPIRG  and 
governmentclean  up 
environment 

Editor: 

Cynicism  will  not  clean  up  Canada's 
environment.  I'm  referring  to  the  column  on 
January  22nd,  "The  Irony  of  Environmental 
Protection"  where  the  author  criticized  the 
government  for  not  enforcing  environment 
legislation.  Although  the  main  tenet  of  the 
author's  criticism  was  legitimate.  I  found 
his  tone  of  helplessness  and  weak  argu- 
ments distressing.  Should  we  all  give  up 
hope  and  hard  work  to  improve  the  environ- 


ment and  wait  for  the  day  we  suffocate  from 
too  much  pollution?  I  don't  think  so. 

Fortunately,  there's  a  lot  we  can  do  as 
citizens  and  students.  In  the  office  almost 
directly  across  from  where  you  produce 
your  weekly  environmental  insights,  the 
Ontario  Public  Interest  Research  Group 
(OPIRG)  at  Carleton  has  an  environmental 
working  group  working  to  help  right  the 
wrongs  you  mention. 

The  column  implied  the  new  environ- 
mental protection  act  is  probably  a  waste  of 
time.  However,  national  environmentalists 
as  well  as  some  members  of  OPIRG  will  be 
directly  involved  in  public  consultations  for 
improvements  to  the  proposed  act  before  it 
is  passed  as  formal  legislation  this  spring. 

OPIRG  is  also  involved  in  local  environ- 
mental issues  like  the  coal-tar  dispute,  pol- 
lutants in  the  Rideau  River  and  is  planning 
a  debate  on  nuclear  issues. 

It  appears  you  also  care  about  what's 
happening  to  the  environment.  But,  I  wonder 
if  you  don't  have  an  oversimplified  view  of 
the  "industrial  bad  guys"  and  the  govern- 
ment for  not  enforcing  a  confusing  mess  of 
laws  under  different  names  and  jurisdic- 
tions, ie)  The  environment  Contaminants 
Act.  the  Fisheries  Act;  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  the  Canada  War  Act.  I  agree  the  laws 
have  not  been  enforced  as  often  as  is  neces- 
sary. But,  I  think  it's  too  easy  to  say  "govern- 
ment and  industry  have  contempt  for  the 
public  will."  After  all.  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  the  Environment  is  full  of  the  very 
"damned  environmentalists"  you  say  "will 
never  shut  up".  These  people  breathe  the 
same  air  and  drink  the  same  water  we  do 
and  probably  know  more  about  the  harmful 
effects. 

I  have  noticed  a  relatively  new  sense  of 
co-operation  among  government,  industry 
and  environmental  groups  to  try  and  solve 
pollution  problems.  Again.  I  refer  to  the  new 
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Environmental  Protection  Act  which  is  now 
in  a  three  month  period  of  consultation  open 
to  anyone  interested.  Many  national  groups, 
including  members  of  OPIRG  Carleton  are 
taking  part  in  these  consultations,  (in  Ottawa 
mid-February).  Maybe  this  would  give  the 
columnist  a  good  opportunity  to  explain  his 
views  constructively  and  provide  some 
alternatives. 

Christine  Meyer 
OPIRG 

Reporter  needs  to 
check  facts 

Editor 

In  his  story  about  the  CAA AG — sponsored 
demonstration  against  Carleton's  links  with 
South  Africa,  George  Alexander  writes  that, 
"A  group  of  students  from  the  International 
Socialists  blocked  one  dot)r."  Of  that  group  of 
students  labelled  members  of  the  IS,  only  two 
were  members  of  that  organization.  Two  peo- 
ple are  a  pair;  two  people  are  a  couple;  two 
people  are  not  a  "group".  One  can  only  assume 
that  Mr.  Alexander  was  either  not  present  at 
the  protest  or,  if  he  was  there,  he  was  not 
paying  attention.  Whatever  the  case,  it  makes 
for  inaccurate  and  misleading  reporting. 

Entesl  Burcbell 
(not  an  IS  member) 
Arts  m 

CUSA  funding  still  not 
fair 

Editor: 

It  has  come  to  our  attention,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Haydon  that  the  Women's  Centre  receives  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  funds— to  the  tune 
of  $30,000!  We  would  lil<e  to  malie  it  clear  that 
we  do  not  object  to  the  funding  of  the  Women's 
Centre,  that  is  another  issue  in  itself.  We  do 
however,  object  to  the  amount  that  the  receive: 
approximately  $857  per  member. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  any  student  gov- 
ernment, even  CUSA,  to  maximize  the  poten- 
tial benefits  arising  fttim  tlie  revenue  generating 
power  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  student  body. 

In  1986-87  the  Commerce  SiKiety  mem- 
bership paid  approximately  $30,000  in  fees  to 
the  Student's  Association  (CUSA  I.  The  Women's 
Cenhe  memberehip  paid  $2,117.50  (35  mem- 
bei-s  X  $60.50)  in 'fees  to  CUSA.  To  date  the 
Commerce  Society,  with  roughly  500  mem- 
bers, has  received  a  grand  total  of  zero  dollars. 
(A  promise  to  pay  for  $875  in  internal 
chargebacks  has  been  given  by  CUSA.  This 
amounts  to  less  than  $2  per  meniben) 

The  Commerce  Society  provides,  among 
other  services,  a  resume  book  of  students,  sent 
to  approximately  550  businesses  and  alumni 
in  Canada,  information  forums,  featuring  lead- 
ers in  the  business  community,  as  well  as 
various  social  events. 

Although  the  Women's  Centre  provides  some 
worthwhile  services,  we  argue  that  many  of 
these  services  are  duplicated  by  other  organi- 
zations on  campus  ie.  MacOdrum  Library, 
Peer  Counselling,  the  Ombudsman,  etc. 

We,  the  men  and  women  of  the  Commerce 
Society,  question  the  effectiveness  and  fair- 
ness of  CUSA's  funding  policy. 

Dovid  Jarditie 
Brian  Port! 
and  98  other 
Commerce  students 

Women  jealous  of 
LGB's  good  looks 

Editor; 

Ellen  Adelberg  and  Joanne  Bayly: 

I  can  see  exactly  where  you're  coming 
from.  I  myself  have  never  seen  a  young 
woman  wearing  a  low  cut  and  a  broad  smile 
and  I'm  sure  most  of  the  people  at  Carleton 
haven't  either:  this  could  obviously  have 
sever  psychological  repercussions  on  their 
lives  as  they  interact  with  other  people  in 
society.  With  respect  to  your  complaint  about 


the  words  "Little  Giri  Blue",  1  agree  com- 
pletely; they  should  really  be  "Well  respected 
and  admired  for  her  contributions  to  society 
adult  woman  blue".  Right? 

You  also  make  the  point  that  she  is  the 
idealized  version  of  the  perfect  woman  doll. 
What's  wrong  with  the  fact  that  she  is 
nice-looking— is  that  an  offence  or  some- 
thing? Maybe  the  real  problem  is  that  you're 
not  a  living  doll,  maybe  you're  just  jealous, 
maybe  you're  just  stupid! 

And  another  thing.  I  don't  see  why 
you're  so  uptight  about  the  fact  that  it 
depicts  her  delivering  beers  right  to  the 
guys  bathroom:  I'd  deliver  them  to  yours,  all 
you'd  have  to  do  is  ask. 

As  for  the  fact  that  men  and  women 
can't  recognize  sexism,  you've  got  it  all 
wrong.  The  real  problem  is  everybody  is 
looking  so  hard  for  sexism  that  they  are 
reading  it  into  everything  they  see.  If  you 
can't  realize  that,  then  you  might  as  well  go 
back  to  the  women's  centre,  eat  donuts,  and 
sign  up  for  the  next  fun  filled,  action-packed 
Women's  centre  dance  -  the're  a  real  blast! 

Dave  Kemp 
Criminology 

Lou  needs 
enlightening 

Editor: 

"Ahh ...  the  'semester  of  enlighten- 
ment', how  long  I've  waited." 

And  now  thanks  to  this.  Renaissance 
Man-Lou  Matura,  students  are  finally  going 
to  get  a  real  education.  "Hypocrisy  is  a  fun 
and  angiy  word  kids". . .  Lou  Matura  went 
to  the  good  ole  USA  and  he  ended  up 
meeting  and  partying  with  some  university 
kids  from  down  there  except  they  upset  him 
with  their  "holier  than  thou"  attitude  to- 
wards him.  Lou  Matura. 

"Well  hell,  Lou .  ,  -  why  do  you  take  it 
upon  yourself  to  "enlighten  the  inexperienced", 
it  certainly  appears  that  your  spouting  your 
own  Canadianized  version  -  the  old  story  -  of 
a  south  of  the  border  creation.  'You  call 
students  "arrogant,  spoiled  brats'  but  are 
you  not  just  describing  yourself.  . " 

(Hey!!!  I  didn't  realize  The  Charlatan 
allowed  self  help  columns) 
.  ,  .  "I  hate  that  arrogant,  pseudo  noble,  'I 
only  see  the  truth  attitude".  Can't  your 
fertile  and  well  versed  mind  find  anything 
better  to  do  than  appease  your  own  vanity  ?" 

Lou  Matura  talks  about  the  vast  amount 


of  knowledge  that  will  be  filling  his  column, 
but  on  the  deluded  tangent  he  travels,  knowl- 
edge equals  ego  and  the  sad  conclusion  for 
everyone  is  boredom.  Stay  Tuned?  NAHHHH 
. .  don't  bothen 

Miciiael  Lowering 
Artsffl 

Protestors  urged 
to  unite 

Editor: 

I  was  one  of  the  two  McGill  students 
who  came  from  Montreal  to  participate  in 
your  divestment  demonstration  at  the  Board 
of  Governors  meeting  of  January  26,  1987. 
Fii-st  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  was  extremely 
impressed  by  the  sincerity  and  energy  of  all 
wh()  were  present.  Despite  the  frustrating 
length  of  the  event.  I  saw  students,  moti- 
vated by  a  most  admirable  cause,  choose  to 
stay  for  as  long  as  necessary,  ready  to 
participate  in  civil  disobedience  and  risk 
arrest  for  the  freedom  of  the  South  African 
people.  Needless  to  say,  we  were  all  met 
with  bitter  disappointment  as  the  BOG 
betrayed  us  by  sneaking  away  like  weasels. 

However,  what  1  was  most  concerned 
with  was  the  rift  between  the  demonstrators 
as  they  were  divided  by  the  means  they 
wished  to  achieve  their  end.  1  want  to 
remind  you  that  the  important  thing  is  not  to 
let  petty  differences  prevent  you  from  fur- 
ther action  toward  your  goal.  Please,  what 
is  crucial  is  TOTAL  DIVESTMENT  NOW; 
I  urge  you  all  to  go  to  the  next  demonstra- 
tion, and  the  one  after  that,  and  the  one  after 
that,  until  we  cease  to  participate  in  the 
ruthless  repression  and  exploitation  of  a 
people.  Don't  get  discouraged.  Don't  let 
petty  or  personal  differences  blind  you  from 
your  true  objective.  And  most  important, 
DON'T  TAKE  NO  FOR  AN  ANSWER. 

1  wish  you  all  the  best  of  luck.  Amandla 
Ngwethu! 

May  Chin 
Member  of  the  McGill 
South  Africa  Committee  (S.A.C.) 

CKCU  doesn't  play 
what  students  want 

Editor 

Last  week's  article  in  The  Charlatan  about 
CKClTs  frequency  shift  got  me  to  wondering  . 


Why  did  it  take  so  long  for  some  people  to 
realize  that  the  station  had  been  moved  up  the 
cable  dial? 

Giuld  it  be  because  so  few  people  listen  to 
it  in  the  first  place? 

If  CKCU  changed  its  format  to  good  ol' 
rock  and  roll  music,  not  only  would  it  be 
refreshing,  but  I  also  think  that  it  would  grab 
the  attention  of  many  students  at  Carleton. 
Since  it  borrows  Carleton's  name  in  its  logo, 
wouldn't  it  be  more  appropriate  to  play  music 
which  represented  the  general  tastes  of  students? 

I'm  sick  of  listening  to  the  h^sh  that 
Ottawa  has  to  offer  in  terms  of  radio  stations. 
They're  either  too  popular,  or  too  unpopular. 

Let's  find  an  alternative  to  alternative  music! 

John  Miller 
Comp  Sci  in 

CKCU  drives 
students  to  study 

Editor: 

Hey  CKCU;  after  listening  to  part  of 
your  Sunday  afternoon  program  I  was  so 
turned  off  that  I: 

1  Watched  a  show  called  "Women's  Career 
Journal"  that  taught  ladies  how  to  use  self- 
serve  gas  stations; 

2  cleaned  my  kitchen  and  did  my  roomates 
dishes; 

3  almost  watched  an  evangilist  program 
in  Italian; 

4  and  thought  so  seriously  about  start- 
ing an  essay  that  I  looked  at  the  course 
outline  to  see  when  it  was  due. 

Do  you  DJ's  try  to  out-weird  each  other 
or  were  you  doing  a  live  broadcast  from  the 
Ottawa  Institute  for  the  Deaf?  If  anyone 
reading  this  letter  finds  Sundays  somewhat 
depressing  to  begin  with  — take  heed  — a 
few  hours  of  CKCU  broadcasting  could  push 
you  into  the  abyss. 

Eric  Becker 
History  III 

RS.  After  completion  of  this  note.  I  weighed 
my  options  carefully,  and  watched  a  Pia 
Zadora  interview  on  TV. 

Plea  for  support 

Editor: 

This  letter  is  not  an  attempt  to  discuss 
an  individual's  right  to  leave  a  country  of 
birth  without  permission  of  authorities.  Most 
likely  we  would  not  agree  on  this  subject. 

All  I  want  is  to  plead  through  you  to  the 
Government  of  Czechoslovakia  to  grant  an 
exit  visa  to  Ludmile  Voudrasleova  and  her 
two  daughters.  Katerina  and  Kristina.  so 
that  the  family  can  be  reunited.  This  human- 
itarian act  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
thousands  of  Canadians  who  became  famil- 
iar with  the  Voudresleova's  through  the 
Globe  and  Mail  and  The  Toronto  Star. 

We  should  never  forget  that  no  matter 
what  socio-economical  convictions  or  politi- 
cal convictions  we  represent. 

If  every  one  of  us  writes  or  just  cuts  out 
and  signs  this  letter  and  sends  to  the  ad- 
dress shown  below: 

Jan  Janovic 
The  Ambassador  of  CSSR 
50  Rideau  Terrace 
Ottawa.  KIM  2A1 
We  might  help  to  secure  the  reunifica- 
tion of  a  family.  Assisting  in  this  very 
humanitarian  cause  is  going  to  cost  you  only 
a  postage  stamp. 

Name  witheld 

Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  typed  and 
double-spaced  and  should  not  exceed  300 
words.  The  Charlatan  publishes  only  sign- 
ed correspondence,  though  in  certain 
cases  the  writer  may  be  granted  anonymi- 
ty. Writers  are  asked  to  provide  their  ad- 
dress and  telephone  number  as  a  check  of 
authenticity.  These  details  will  not  be 
published.  The  Charlatan  does  not  edit  for 
spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  or  style. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  or  clarity 
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Campus 
Question 

by  Derek  Raymaker 

Campus  Question:  What  is  the  most  im- 
portant issue  in  this  year's  CUSA  elec- 
tions? 


Karry  McCabe  Arts  11 

OC  Transpo.  CUSA  had  a  bunch  of 
petitions,  but  nothing  really  happened. 

Ray  Zillich  Arts  IV 

I  haven't  been  following  it  that  much.  I 
think  that  the  candidates  should  be  addres- 
sing this  whole  censorship  thing.  They 
should  concentrate  on  developing  a  policy 
that  will  please  both  the  Women's  Centre 
and  those  opposed  to  the  censorship  of  the 
Little  Girl  Blue  poster.  This  whole  Little 
Girl  Blue  thing  has  been  blown  way  out  of 
proportion. 


Dave  Lotan  Arts  II 

The  most  important  thing  that  concerns 
me  is  how  they  are  going  to  spend  our 
money  advantageously  Last  year  CUSA  set 
up  a  little  booth  in  Baker  Lounge  for  students 
to  get  picture  ID.'s.  It's  little  services  like 
that  which  I  like.  I  think  their  main  task  is  to 
properly  administer  the  funds  we've  entrus- 
ted in  them. 


Crispin  Arthur  Arts  II 

I  think  that  there  should  be  more  repre- 
sentation on  campus  for  O.C.  students.  CUSA 
should  be  familiar  with  rent  legislation  in 
Ontario.  I'm  having  a  big  fight  with  my 
landlady  right  now  and  I  have  found  no  help 
on  campus. 

Connie  Copland  Arts  II 

I'd  just  like  to  know  where  my  $80.00 
CUSA  fee  goes.  □ 


OTHER  WORDS 


Feb.  1 4:  celebration  of  an  ancient  death 


by  Sara  Darling 

Most  of  us  can  probably  remember 
that  day  in  second  grade.  Life 
was  simple  then.  With  pencil- 
scribbled  valentines  clenched  in  our 
chubby  paws,  all  we  had  to  wony  about 
was  whether  or  not  the  targets  of  our 
innocent  affection  would  plonk  a  "Be  Mine" 
on  our  desks. 

But  over  the  years,  those  magical  hearts 
and  potion-dipped  aiTows  have  come  to 
say  something  quite  different  as  we  search 
for  that  all  elusive  goal  — love. 

Hallmark  Cards  predicts  that  Canadi- 
ans will  exchange  more  than  60  million 
valentines  this  year. 

Who  do  we  give  them  to?  Jack  Kincaid, 
product  manager  for  valentines  at  Hall- 
mark Cards,  says  most  valentines,  as  many 
as  65  per  cent,  will  be  given  to  rela- 
tives. Cards  which  address  parents,  grand- 
parents, aunts,  uncles,  sisters,  mothers, 
nieces,  nephews,  grandchildren,  step- 
relatives  and  in-laws  are  all  included  in 
this  category. 

"Cards  for  a  specific  family  member 
generally  feature  traditional  designs  and 
elaborate  processes,"  says  Kincaid.  "Velvety- 
red  hearts,  or  pink  lacey  hearts  intricately 
cut  by  laser  beams  look  very  special." 

"Family  love  messages  express  a  range 
of  emotions,  from  the  simple  'you  are 
special'  to  the  many  longer,  more  expres- 
sive messages,"  Kincaid  says. 

Unmarried  adults  are  the  sexiest  and 
most  romantic  group  of  valentine  giv- 
ers, according  to  Kincaid.  Flirtatious  cards 
with  bolder  designs  appeal  to  singles  in 
courtship. 


Sensuous  food  graphics  and  luscious 
colors  characterize  these  cards  in  1987. 

"Innuendo  and  double-entendre  help 
express  a  single  person's  strong  feel- 
ings without  making  assumptions  about 
commitments,"  Kincaid  says. 

But  what  started  all  these  sappy  sayings 
and  increasingly  lurid  love  messages? 

According  to  Hallmark  there  have  been 
as  many  as  eight  St.  Valentines  in  history. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  Valentine  was 
a  young  Christian  martyr  imprisoned  in 
Rome  in  the  third  century  for  refusing  to 
worship  pagan  gods. 

In  the  last  days  of  his  life,  the  priest 
was  credited  with  restoring  the  sight  of 
the  jailer's  daughter. 

On  the  eve  of  his  execution  the  priest 


wrote  a  farewell  message  to  the  giri  and 
signed  it,  "From  your  Valentine". 

He  was  beheaded  on  Feb.  14,  270 
A.D.  The  phrase  has  symbolized  friend- 
ship and  affection  ever  since. 

The  earliest  known  valentine  was  sent 
in  1415  by  Charies,  Duke  of  Orieans,  to 
his  wife  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  of  London. 

Commercial  valentines  were  introduced 
in  Europe  in  the  eariy  1800s. 

In  North  America,  the  first  valentines 
were  printed  by  Esther  Howland  of 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Her  elaborate  creations  whjch  sold  for 
as  much  as  $35  each,  earned  her  a 
place  in  history  as  the  mother  of  the  North 
American  valentine.  □ 


pRoff550T?    ^H0/^p3O^/ \a/a5a/' I  /a] 
ThE'  r\0QD  To  rXPLAlNi,  AhlC) 
A/o-O/ve  Really  u/a^^ted  /o/Ca/'ou/.. 


^1 
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Risking  the  lives  of  many 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few 


by  Mike  Kaulbars 

Something  we  all  do  in  our  day  to  day 
lives  is  intuitive  risk  benefit  analysis. 
When  presented  with  something  that 
involves  a  risk,  we  ask  ourselves  if  the  risk 
is  worth  the  benefit.  This  applies  whether 
we  are  talking  about  buying  a  lottery  ticket, 
partying  instead  of  studying,  opening  your 
own  business,  or  having  sex  when  you 
forgot  the  contraceptives.  It  is  all  a  question 
of  probability  and  the  size  of  payoff  or  risk. 
Paying  one  dollar  may  be  viewed  as  a  small 
risk  when  the  payoff  is  many  millions  of 
dollars,  even  though  the  chance  of  winning 
is  small.  Sex  without  a  contraceptive  is 
probably  not  worth  the  substantial  risk  in- 
volved, even  though  tlie  benefit  is  guaranteed. 

Risk  benefit  analysis  is  a  technique  used 
by  industry  and  government  when  they 
make  decisions  that  affect  your  life.  Be- 
cause nothing  that  is  prudent  and  necessary 
in  life  is  without  risk.  The  only  problem 
with  the  system  is  often  the  people  who 
make  the  decisions  aren't  sharing  the  risks. 
If  the  decision  makers  will  share  the  bene- 
fits, but  not  the  risks  of  a  certain  course  of 
action  it's  a  good  bet  they  won't  make  the 
same  decision  you  might.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, they  may  be  biased  if  they  share  the 
risks  with  the  population  as  a  whole,  but  get 
all  of  the  benefits.  Let's  look  at  a  couple  of 
examples  of  risk  benefit  analysis  in  action. 

We  all  know  the  benefits  of  air  travel;  it 
gets  you  from  A  to  B  very  quickly  and  saves 
a  lot  of  hassles.  There  are  many  indirect 
benefits  that  we  all  get  from  flying,  but  by 
and  large  it  is  the  people  who  fly  who 
benefit  the  most.  We  also  know  that  there 
are  risks  to  flying  that  are  accepted  by  the 
people  who  fly.  Planes  crash  or  get  hijacked 
and  passengers  can  die.  These  risks  occur 
infrequently  and  usually  the  only  ones  who 
suffer  the  risks  are  the  only  ones  who  stood 
to  benefit  in  the  first  place  (except  for  those 
very  rare  occurrences  when  a  plane  crashes 
in  a  residential  area).  When  the  risk  goes  up 
it  can  usually  be  brought  down  by  increased 
security  or  safety  measures.  All  in  all  a 
system  that  seems  to  work  quite  satisfactorily. 


The  decision  to  spray  certain  pesticides, 
or  where  to  put  a  toxic  waste  dump  is 
usually  made  at  the  level  of  municpal  gov- 
ernment or  higher.  In  the  case  of  a  waste 
dump  we  all  benefit  a  little  bit  because  it  is 
cheaper  to  manufacture  certain  products  if 
you  don't  dispose  of  the  wastes  properiy.  On 
a  per  capita  basis  the  health  risk  is  (initially) 
small  .  Oddly  the  residents  of  potential 
dump  sites  like  Merrickville  don't  see  it  that 
way.  They  fight  the  dump  site  because  they 
know  some  of  the  risks  and  don't  feel  there 
is  adequate  benefit.  Many  communities  are 
not  as  lucky  as  Merrickville.  Either  they 
don't  know  the  risks  or  are  unsuccessful  in 
their  fight  because,  in  a  democracy,  the 
majority  can  impose  their  will  upon  the 
minority.  The  minority  could  always  move 
I  suppose,  but  just  try  and  sell  your  house 
and  land  when  it  is  slated  to  be  adjacent  to  a 
toxic  waste  site  or  in  a  spray  zone. 

Risk  benefit  analysis  relies  on  statistics, 
which  means  it  can  be  manipulated  to  warp 
the  answer.  Something  that  kills  50,000 
people  can  be  shown  to  be  almost  harmless 
if  the  risk  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  global 
population  instead  of  just  those  who  will 
contact  it.  For  example,  on  a  per  capita 
basis  AIDS  deaths  in  North  America  are  ten 
times  less  frequent  than  traffic  deaths,  so 
AIDS  is  relatively  harmless.  ,  right?  Do 
you  know  what  2,4-Dichlorophenoxyacetic 
acid  is?  where  it  is  used?  whether  you  come 
in  contact  with  it?  what  its  effects  are? 
Maybe  you  should. 

If  you  are  told  that  risk  benefit  analysis 
has  shown  that  a  certain  project  or  chemical 
or  whatever  is  harmless,  be  sure  you  are 
getting  the  full  story.  Do  not  be  fooled  by 
pseudo-scientific  jargon  and  impressive  re- 
ports. Who  did  the  study?  Probably  a  re- 
search lab  owned  by  the  industry.  Who  has 
seen  the  raw  test  results,  not  just  the  glossy 
report?  Usually  no  one  outside  the  lab  in 
question.  What  time  base  was  used?  Often 
the  benefit  is  calculated  over  the  long  term 
while  the  risks  are  calculated  in  the  short 
term.  ALWAYS  ask  exactly  who  benefits, 
and  who  takes  the  risk!  □ 


The  Underground  by  Kelly  Klelder 


Uhhh...no,  i guess  it  wasn't  o  twtst-off. 


A|j|U*  Tanning  studio 

NOW  OPEN 

BREAK  FOR  SPRING 
GO  FOR  THE  GLOW  BEFORE  YOU 
GO 

COME  ON  IN  FOR  THAT 
HEALTHY  LOOK  AND  ESCAPE 
THE  BOOKS  AND  SNOW 

"i'FREESESSidNS""" 

PtR  C  U  STOMEF 

($14.00  VALUE) 
with  the  purchase  of  2 
suntan  sessions  at  regular  price 

jOFFER      EXPIRES      MARCH      5.1  987J 


888  Meadowlands 
(at  Prince  of  Wales) 
723-0555 


300  Slater  St. 
(at  Kent) 
236-0222 


Hillary's  announces 
two  on  campus  locations: 

Residence  Service  Desk 
and 

Tuck  Shop,  Physical  Education  Building. 

Special  prices  for  faculty  and  students. 


Hillary's 


1235  Bank 


733-3070 
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WHY  SOME  PEOPLE  HATE  GAYS 


by  Michael  Bradley 

/  was  sitting  in  a  bar  with  my  girlfriend, 
when  this  guy  came  up  to  its  and  started 
rubbing  my  back,  like  this.  I  figured  it  was 
a  friend  of  my  girlfriend,  so  I  let  him  go. 
Then  he  asked  me  to  dance.  So  1  picked  up 
a  beer  bottle  and  chased  him  around  the 
bar  A  bouncer  grabbed  us  and  asked  what 
in  hell  was  going  on.  so  I  told  her,  "That 
fag  asked  me  to  dance!"  and  she  said  "No 
queers  in  here,  pal,"  and  tossed  the  guy 
out. 

So  1  went  back  to  my  beer. 

—an  anonymous  homophobe 


Homophobia  is  the  irrational  fear  of, 
hatred  of,  or  disdain  for  homo- 
sexuals. Not  all  expressions  of  homo- 
phobia are  as  severe  as  that  described 
above,  but  what  is  alarming  is  the  wide- 
spread prevalence  of  anti-gay  sentiment. 
Even  in  a  university,  arguably  the  last 
bastion  of  the  enlightened,  homophobic 
incidents  are  common.  The  GPAC  (Gay 
Persons  At  Carleton)  Mural  is  inevita- 
bly defaced;  posters  advertising  GPAC 
meetings  have  an  expected  lifespan  meas- 
ured in  hours  before  being  torn  down; 
even  the  GPAC  Snow  Sculpture  entry  in 
Winterlude  this  year  was  vandalized. 

"You  would  like  to  think  that  at  Carle- 
ton  we  have  an  educated  minority  that 
might  be  more  tolerant,"  remarks  Derek,  a 
gay  Carleton  student.  But  he  says  prej- 
udice on  and  off  campus  is  felt  by  Carle- 
ton gays  and  they  are  forced  to  adapt 
their  behavior  accordingly.  "You  structure 
your  life  around  it,"  adds  Derek,  by  not 
indiscriminately  revealing  your  sexual 
orientation. 

"You  can  become  hypersensitive  about 
displays  of  affection  in  public,"  observes 
Dan,  another  gay  Carleton  student,  hence 
a  certain  "paranoia  results."  Open  affec- 
tion among  gays  is  normally  displayed 
among  trusted  company  only,  while  pub- 
lic displays  are  rare.  One  gay  student 
recounted  that  while  he  and  a  friend 


"walked  hand  in  hand  down  Sparks  Street" 
at  midnight,  he  felt  "scared  shitless." 

Fortunately,  noted  Derek,  homophobia 
"is  at  quite  an  adolescent  level  at  Carle- 
ton." He  describes  it  is  as  "self-defeating, 
because  the  method  of  expression  is  so 
adolescent  as  to  make  it  look  ridiculous. 

Homophobia  thrives  on  a  variety  of 
beliefs,  misguided  at  best,  about  homo- 
sexuals in  general.  Most  striking  is  the 
stereotyped  image  of  'Homosexual  As 
Villain.'  Adherents  of  this  school  of  opin- 
ion blame  the  entire  AIDS  crisis  upon 
the  gay  population.  According  to  Derek,  it 
is  as  they  believe  there  are  "kamikaze 
homosexuals,"  who  are  bent  upon  dying 
and  taking  "the  whole  world  with  us." 
He  notes  that  the  gay  community's  reac- 
tion to  AIDS,  an  emphasis  on  safe  sex 
and  the  use  of  condoms,  has  been  faster 
and  more  comprehensive  than  the  reac- 
tion of  straights,  largely  because  gays  are 
"used  to  responding  to  threats." 

Grant,  a  gay  Carleton  student,  points 
out  that  "AIDS  is  not  a  gay  disease," 
and  even  though  it  struck  the  gay  commu- 
nity in  North  America  first,  it  poses  a 
danger  to  gays  and  straights  alike. 

Also  linked  to  the  image  of  gays  as 
villains  is  the  belief  that  homosexuals, 
if  left  unchecked,  will  corrupt  and  molest 
children.  A  forum  of  REAL  Women 
(Realistic  Equal  Active  For  Life),  a  "fam- 
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President  (I  to  be  elected) 


Don  Grant 


P<)liti(~al  Science  IV 

8(i/87 

•  CCSA      c-Prcsidrni  tnicrnnl 

•  Srrv  icrs  Kc\  icw  CoTiitilillcc 

•  <  hair  nf  Nt'fi  C.iiicus 

•  SIAC 

•  (irii  (ilcnji.irrN-  Kcs.  IVllow 


As  c-l'rcsidciii  liilcrn.il  ihis  year.  I 
lias'c  gained  a  \alMal)lc  insiHiii  i'l'o 
flow  ('e,S/\  (an  h<"  run  more 
cf fi(  icniK  and  l)r  (•\'cn  more 
responsible  in  \()iir  needs  as  a 
c;arleion  suideni.  In  ihe  ari'a  of 
a(  adenii(  s.  a  condensed  academic 
guide,  a  course  evaluation  guide 
and  registration  assistance  \v\\\ 
make  your  life  rasi<'r.  An  emergency 
loan  program  for  inu-rnatlonal 
SiudeiUs.  a  baby-sitting  registry  for 
parenis  <ind  pari-iinie  siuderiis  are 
W  in  s  I  plan  to  ad<!ress  ihe  s|)e(  ifi( 
needs  on  Campus,  [-rom  a  housing 
co-operaiive  plan  for  first  \'ear 
sUidenis  lo  hot  food  in  Oliver's  and 
ice  cream  in  ilie  \  'uU  enrr<".  \\'<"  MaN'e 
snmelhinji  for  ainiosi  e\'er\'  sludeni 
ai  Carleion. 

Making  Coniaci  w  iili  \-our  siiidenis" 
( ouncil  Ix'j'ins  wiih  a  iri[)  lo  ihe  polls. 
A I  ele(  lion  lime,  sou  ha\'<'  fhe 
iipporluniiN'  lo  \'oiee  \ our  opinitm  l)\' 
I. iking  Ihe  lime  lo  (  house  the  peo[)le 
w  ho  \  ()u  feel  w  ill  besi  re|)reseni  \ diir 
inleresls.  I  am  rnnnitig  for  I'resideni 
be<  .uise  I  feel  Ih.il  Ihis  \car  nn  self 
an<l  ilie  resi  of  Making  Contact  will 
do  just  ihal. 


.  CUSA  ENGINEERING  REP 

•  OSES  COMPTROLLER 

>  NUG  REPRESENTATIVE 

•  FACULTY  BOARD 

•  OFF-CAMPUS  COMMITTEE 
.  LR  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

■  WOMEN'S  ISSUES  COMMITTEE 

>  ORTENTATION  FACILITATOR 
.  ENGINEERING  TA 

•  BELL  CANADA  SCHOLAR 


During  my  past  ycst  ct  CUSA  I  hove  comt  icroM  and  fought  for  niflny  issues  lhat 
importanl  in  principle  lo  Carleton  sludcnU.  \Vc  musl  conci 
CONCERNS  that  diroctly  affect  YOU 

1  don't  bclievt  in  pip=  drcanu.  All  the  policies  that  ACCESS  stands  for  arc  rcjearchcd  Folut 
advnocemtnla  that  directly  affect  you,  the  student.  PHONE-IN  REGISTRATION  must  be  impi 
ASAP.  The  PARKING  SHORTAGE  i!i  reaching  serious  ptoportions,  and  new  facilities  mast  br 
imm»diately.  For  sny  student  seeking  ofT-tampus  housing,  the  ahorlage  of  affordable  accomot 
equnlly  critical.  CO-OP  HOUSING  has  been  tossed  around  as  a  political  tool  for  years,  if  elect 
see  that  CUSA  initiates  action  immedialely.  RBRA-CUSA  relations  are  presently  shaky,  and  a 
operative  cffctl  must  be  inilieted.  These  ote  but  a  few  of  the  local  issues  that  I  will  address  in  the  u 


like  the  majority  of  studen 
people.  Now  more  than  evi 


romlse^  inadc  by  the 
that  CUSA  responds 
ir  CUSA  president,  1 
1  side,  campus  life  in 


ACCESS  '87...STUDENTS  FIRST! 


iCCESS  ^  g 


Finance  Commissioner  (I  to  be  elected) 


Finance  Commissioner 


.  COMMERCE/ ACCOUNTING  MAJOR 

•  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  COMMEHCE  SOCIETY 
>  ACCOUNTING  TA 

•  SOUTH  OTTAWA  ROTARY  SCHOLAR 

•  MARKETING  REP  k  ACCOUNTING  CLERK 
ELDON  D  C.  LTD. 

.  INDEPENDENT  SALES  REP 
SCOTT  FETZER  CORPORATION 

Having  achieved  success  in  representing  and  serving  the  ci 
director  of  the  Commerce  Society,  I  am  confident  and  enlhusii 
Carleton  student  population  as  an  elided  oflicial  of  the  student 
Finance  Commissioner  both  the  aiadcmk  training  I  have  received 
work  experience.  These  assets  will  facilitate  the  preparation  and  in 
budgetary  proceis 


1986-87 

19S6-B7 
1986-87 
198S-87 

1961-85 


Tierce  student  body  as  an  ciecu 
c  about  my  ability  to  rcpcesent 
ivernment.  I  bring  to  the  positioi 
the  accounting  field,  and  my  pract 
emenlation  of  our  student  govern  rr 


y 


Henry  Johnson 


8G/ft7 

•  CUSA  c-I'residenl 
I-:.,xe(  uli\c 

•  Consiiiuiional  Board 

•  I-oiiK  Haivj<e  I'lannin^ 
C^ommiiiee 

•  Food  Scr\  i( cs  Commitiee 

•  Alhleii(  s  lioard 

•  liiii( cnire  Planninjj 
C;(niimiilee 

85/80 

•  Co-ordinaior.  c:adeion 
Sludenl  I,abour  Pool 

•  So(  k  n  lluskin  Kesideiu c 
l.iason 


Hi.sl()r\-  III 

The  r("sponsil>iliiies  for  C:i'SA's  WC. 
i\rc  so  e\iensi\'('  thai  an  effi<  i<'ni  job 
can  onl\'  Ix-  done  In-  someone  w  ith 
subsl.iniial  Cl'SA  experieiK c.  ()\'er 
Ihe  |)asi  2  \'ears.  1  lia\'e  worked  as  a 
Ser\  i<  e  Co-ordinaior  and  a  \'.l'.. 
nianaHiiiJi  Inid^^eis  loiallinH  oxer 
S200.C)()t). 

This  >-ear.  while  maiiajiinjs  IheCUSA 
E-,xe(utive  and   as   a    Irusiee.  mv 
duties  deal  with  aniliori/inj»  fin.incial 
I  ran  sa(  lions.    re|)reseniin^i  <ind 
a<  ting  on   your  behalf  in   c:i'SA  s 
;  business,  siaff.  and  lejial  mailers.  I 
am  ( onfident   ihis  e\[)erien(c  will 
^  ^^ive  CUSA  greater  abiliis'  to  make 
^  improvements    for    all  C;<Hleion 
sludents    ihat    onl\'    an    P.C.  wiih 
e.xperieiK  (•  would  recognize, 
lieeomnimended  (mprovemenis: 

1.  Improved  budgeting  wiih  ihe 
l-.C.'s  guidanf  e  for  Cl'SA  i:\e(, 
SerMees.  f;lul)s  and  So(-ieties. 
limiiing  the  year  end  surplus, 

2.  Reporls  on  CUSA's  financial 
slalemenis,  someihing  w  hi(  h  has 
not  been  done  regularly  for  iwo 
years.  This  allows  for  more  effi(  i<-nl 
responses  lo  problems  that  arise. 

3.  More  effeclive  use  of  prescnl 
Unicenire  space,  i.e.  siudviuK^  lables 
III  Porier  Hall  ai  all  possible  limes. 

4.  Creation  of  services  nol  requiring 
t'nicenlre  space  ihal  still  impro\c 
siudenis'  life  ai  Carleton. 

My  inleresls  are  wide,  from  Aihleiit  s 
lo  Fine  Arls  I  have  represented  vou.  I 
only  wish  lo  make  siu<ienis 
knowledgeable  of  how  (o  gel  Cl'SA 
funds  luidgei  properK'  .ind  know 
wher<'  I  heir  mone\'  is  going.  M\' 
experieiK  (•  will  giiaraniee  ihis  job  is 
done  pre(  isel\  and  effi(  ienlK  .  Please 
vole  wisely  Feb.  I6-19.  \  (He  nenr\ 
Jolinson  lor  l-.C.  and  keep  il  simple! 


Board  of  Governors  (  2  seats) 


THERE  IS  NO  PICTURE  IN 
THIS  SQUARE. 
WHY  NOT?? 
BECAUSE 

DAN  CLARK 

THINKS  THE 
ISSUES 
ON 

BOARD  OF 
GOVERNORS 


VOTE  FOR 


SALLY  McINTYRE 


ARE  MORE  IMPORTANT 
THAN  HIS  LOOKS 

ENERGIZED 

DAN  CLARK  FOR  BOG 


O 

G 


SALLY  McINTYRE 

(III  URBAN/ENVIR.  STUDIES) 

(Chairperson,  CUSA  Clubs  Commission, 
Treasurer,  Carleton  Debating  Soc.) 


The  Board  of  Governors  makes  decisions 
which  affect  YOU,  the  student,  directly. 
If  YOU  don't  vote,  YOU  weaken  YOUR  student 
rep's  influence  on  B.O.G.  decisions.  If  YOU  do 
nothing  else  Feb.  16-19  -  GET  OUT  &  VOTE! 


HUGH 
ROSE 


Board  of  Governors  ( 2  seats) 


ANYONE  registered  in  a 
credit  course  at  Carleton  University 
is  eligible  to  vote  for  President, 
Finance  Commissioner  and  Board 
of  Governors. 


Architecture  ( I  seat) 


Steve  Beverley 

Architecture 


CCESS 


Vmce  Catalli 


Impact 


Architecture  I 

□  Recipient,  Mercy  Neal  Southam  Entrance  Scliolarship 

□  Resident  of  7th  Glengarry 

□  Member.  Carleton  Debating  Club 

□  Higli  sclioo!  debating  team 

/am  seelung  the  support  of  architecture  students  to 
represent  them  at  CUSA  and  Iceep  them  informed.  I 
always  have  an  open  ear  and  am  willing  to  listen  to  the 
views  and  concerns  of  others.  I  want  to  improve  the 
community  within  the  architecture  school  and  recapture 
the  spirit  of  the  school. 


Arts  and  Social  Sciences  ( 1 4  seats) 


Geordie  Adams 


History  III 

86/87 

•  Chiiriiics  Co-ordin.ilor 

•  Cl'SA  I  Iciul  [-(H  ilirnior 

•  Ac  ii\  ilics  (  oiiiniiiici- 

•  ShiiK'rnm.i  (  (i-<ir(liniii(»r 

•  HHHA  I  .u  ililiilor 

As  Ch.iriiics  Co-ordinaior  this  ycnr  I 
\\  ()rkc-<l  to  iiK  rciisc  CUSA's  image  al 
Carlelon  ,is  wrW  ns  ihi"  Oil.iwa 
( (immuniiy.  As  an  Arls  rep.  I  would 
like  lo  sec  ihis  (  onliiuic  lo  ^^l'|>^^  -  1  am 
also  (  oncrriK'd  .inft  ready  to  work  on 
fUiSA-KRI^A  rclarions.  a  smoolhcr 
rcfiistration  [iroccss.  and  rcx  ision  of 
ihc  hiring  policies.  Make  Contact 
Fch.  Ui-if). 


Bill  Archer 


Impact 


Arts  II 

□  CUSA  facilitator 

□  Resident  of  6lh  Glengarry.  85-86 

□  Member.  Residence  Ski  Club 

WW  i!  Many  of  you  l<now  me  as'Tarty  Bill."  In  CUSA,  as  in 
MM  life,  there  is  a  time  to  be  serious  and  a  time  to  enjoy 
yourself.  This  election  is  about  issues  and  when  it  comes 
to  the  issues  which  the  Impact  team  is  raising.  I  am  very 
serious.  As  an  Arts  student  you  can  elect  fourteen  CUSA 
reps.  I  hope  ten  of  them  will  be  people  with  Impact. 


Chad  Boyko 

/Ar^  sand  Social  Science 


PHIL  CAPOBIANCO 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE  I 
1986-87  N.U.G.  REP 


If  you're  looking  for  good,  honest  dependable, 
respectable,  responsible  representation  at  C.U.S.A. 
next  year. 

Vote  for  someone  who  takes  pride  in  his  work: 
Vote:  Phil  Capobianco 

I  am  concerned  with  issues  facing  students  today. 
Are  you?  If  you  are  vote:  Phil  Capobianco 


Steve  Clay 


Impact 


Arts  I 

□  IVcasurer.  Oxfam-Carieton 

□  Ilcipcd  organize  Cabaret  for  Central  America 

□  Orphanage  administrator  Bhopal.  India.  85 

□  High  school  students'  council 

1M/  I'al  do  I  have  to  olTcr  you?  Energy,  enthusiasm. 
i'rJJ  lionesly  and  a  desire  lo  improve  the  social 
alrnospiicrc  al  Ciili-Km.  As  an  overseas  volunteer.  I 
Ir.iriii'il  itii-  iin|)(niaM(f  of  communication  and  I  will  bring 
il  and  iillier  skills  lo  CUSA  and  you.  CUSA  is  your  voice  al 
Ihis  university  and  together  we  can  have  Impact. 


EVERYBODY  LOVES  A 

COOKIE! 

As  an  independent  candidate,  Dave  Cooke 
wants  your  support  so  that  he  can 
serve  YOU  on  CUSA. 

So  this  year,  vote  for  a  COOKIE 
who  won't  crumble  on  YOU... 
Vote  DAVE  COOKE 
for  CUSA  Arts  Rep. 


Arts  and  Social  Sciences  ( 1 4  seats) 


Laurie  Dance 

Arts  and  Social  Science 


J^CESS, 


»7 


Rosanna  Ditmars 


Impact 


French  III 

□  Member,  S.A.V.E  (anti-cutbacks  lobby  at  U  of  BC) 

□  Charlatan  writer 

□  Member.  Francophone  &  Spanish  clubs 

r  J  nderstanding  and  compassion  are  two  of  the  most 
17  important  qualities  an  Arts  Rep  can  have.  Too  often, 
sludenis  feel  lost  in  the  shuffle  when  faced  with  CUSA 
bureaucracy.  Feel  free  always  to  approach  me  with  any 
concerns  you  may  have,  I  will  do  my  best  to  help  in  the 
most  direct  way.  Vote  with  Impact  -  vole  for  a  caring 
voice  which  understands  your  problems  and  wants  to 
help  you  solve  them. 


Andrea  Fessler 

Economics  /  Political  Science  II 

•student  Orientation  Staff 

•  Political  Science  Forum  Executive 

•  C.U.L.  A.  Executive 

•  Member  of  Sock  N'  Buskin 
^     •  Member  of  First  Lanark  ,  I  985-6 

tV'Xi  f  i  •  The  DIRECTION  team  has  the  ability  to  effect 
constructive  changes  on  CUSA  Council.  A  CUSA 
Representative  has  the  opportunity  and  the 
resources  to  make  a  difference  -  we  are  willing  and 
capable  of  doing  so. 

•  You  have  1 4  votes  for  Arts  -  gou  can  make 
sure  that  at  least  two  of  them  push  CUSA  in  the 
right  DIRECTION.  A  □  I  1    1  T  V 

AdILI  I  Y 


Paul  Gross 


Impact 


Philosophy  III 

□  Cl^SA  Arts  Rep 

Q  Charlatan  Advertising  Manager 

□  Member.  CUSA  Constitution  Board 

□  Founding  Member.  CAAG 

□  Board  Member.  OPIRG 

^  his  year.  I  have  been  at  every  council  meeting 
M  fighting  for  the  issues  thai  students  care  about. 
Whether  it  be  the  right  of  residence  students  to  vote  in 
municipal  elections.  ClSA's  handling  of  clubs  or  cutting 
ties  with  apartheid.  I  was  there,  speaking  out.  1  hope  you 
will  elect  me  and  the  rest  of  the  Impact  team  so  we  can 
continue  to  stand  up  for  you. 


James  Hennessy 

Arts  and  Social  Science 


Warren  Hik 
Arts  and  Social  Science 


CCESS 


■V 


Samiah  Ibrahim 

Arts  and  Social  Science 

m 


Casey  Jacob 

Arts  and  Social  Science 
A" 


MCCESS, 


»7 


Arts  and  Social  Sciences  ( 1 4  seats) 


Arts  and  Social  Sciences  (  1 4  seats) 


Ftdtr  Jtkobsen 


»7 


Monica  Kirchmayr 


Mass  Communic  ations  Ml 

86/87 

•  CUSA  Arls  rep 

•  CL'SA  Mciul  l-iu  ililJitor 

•  SIAC:  •  OFS  (tcU'gntc 

As  i-in  Hrls  rep  iliis  piist  ycrir  I  hiivc 
slronfily  supporlfd  CUSA's  aciions 
to  irnpr()\'<'  the  srrx  iccs  offtTcd  lo 
siiKk'tiis.  Tlic  <T('<iti(in  of  OC  C:cnirr. 
rcno\'Hlion  of  Oliver's  and  an 
improved  orientation  week  were  all 
a  part  of  this  work. 

N<"XI  year  I  would  like  to  sec  this 
expansion  of  services  continued 
wUh  Ix'itcr  lighiinj^  on  campus, 
revitalized  profiratnniinH  and 
siiideni  assistants  to  help  make 
reHlsiration  a  little  less  fruslraiinj?. 
After  all.  ihai's  what  CLiSA 
is— services  for  e\'ers'  sludenl.  On 
(■eh.  Ifi-I9.  \  <)ie  Making;  Contact. 


Vtyglhn  Lantz 


Annette  Lee 


CCESS 


Impact 


Political  SciencePhilosoplty  III 

□  CUSA  Arts  Rep 

□  Resource  Person.  Iiilernnliotial  Students'  Centre 

□  l-:;islein  Rep.  OI"S  (jimniissioii  tor  Inl.  Students 

□  Coordinator.  ,\nuiest,\  Carleton.  85-86 

oes  tiding  to  figure  out  CUSA  give  you  a  headaclie? 
A/  It, sliouldnl,  I've  spent  ttie  last  yearon  CUSA  council 
trying  to  help  nial<e  decisions  that  make  sense.  If  you 
re-elect  me.  I  will  continue  to  improve  CUSA.  My 
dedication,  enthusiasm  and  experience  with  clubs, 
services  and  CUSA  allows  me  to  have  Impact.  As  an  Arls 
student  you  have  14  votes,  make  sure  10  of  ihem  have 
Impact. 


Darold"Bear'  'Lindquist 


t^nt;act: 


Politi<-iil  S(  icncc 


•  w,  Hoss  MaeDonald  I  lij*li  S(  hool 
Sludenls'  ('.ount  il 

A  sliidenl  population  whieli  is  hrllcr 
informed  as  lo  whal  Ihe  fun<  lions  of 
CUSA  are  and  what  ser\  i<  es  are 
a\'ailahle  to  ihrm  could  prov  ide  more 
ideas  as  In  liow  ilieir  needs  (ould  hi- 
more  effei  li\'e[y  ac  (  omodaled.  To 
achiev  e  iliis.  it  is  nei cssarv  to  make 
Council  an<l  Ihe  exec-ulive  more 
a(  (  essil)!e  [o  nil  students.  If  r-lec  ted.  I 
will  be  able  lo  work  w  ell  as  a  li.iisnn 
between  Arls  sliidenis  and  Cl'SA- 
betler  CUSA-RRRA  relallons  .md 
(  onlinuei!  proj^rams  su(  h  as  ihe  off- 
C:ampiis  Centre  iire  {'sseniial  lo  fiiv<- 
.ill  sludcnis  a  broader  iierspei  Ii\c  .is 
to  Ihe  srr\'i(  es  a\  ail.ibie  to  ihem. 
The  kev  lo.i  more  ef(e(  iiv-<-  Sludcnis' 
Assoc  iaiion  is  sludenls  Making 
Contact  v\ilh  iheir  rc'presenl. Hives. 


Bruce  Linton 


Impact 


Arts  I 

□  Member,  World  Relations  Society 

□  Member.  Peace  &  Disarmament  Working  Group 

□  Intramural  hockey  &  broomball  teams 

□  Canada  World  Youth  participant.  Sri  Lanka,  85-86 


O  ludents  should  be  encouraged  lo  enjoy  the  many 
l3  nonacademlc  activities  offered  on  this  campus.  As 
an  Arts  Rep,  I  will  continue  the  involvement  I  have  shown 
this  year  Improved  CUSA  communications,  a  clear 
ftjnding  policy  for  clubs  and  societies  and  expansion  of 
the  Off  Campus  Students'  Centre  are  some  of  the  issues  I 
especially  want  lo  have  Impact  on. 


Chris  Loree 


Peter  Macdonald 


Impact 


Political  Science  III 

□  CUSA  Proxy  1 986-87 

□  Chair.  (^arlelDii  ^eu  Dcinncrats 

□  VoliMllccr  SlalliiiTsijii,  OI'IRG 

□  l'oli(  V  Commillcc.  Club  s  Commission 

□  Social  Convenor.  3rd  Renfrew.  85-86 

□  RRRA  facilitator.  85-86 

/I  re  you  tired  of  Ihe  housing  crunch  and  unfair  wages 
/I  lor  students?  Impact  has  some  new  solutions  for  old 
problems.  We  are  in  favour  of  more  reasonable  wages  for 
students  employed  by  CUSA  and  a  housing  registry.  So 
make  sure  your  ideas  and  your  voles  have  Impact. 


^nuact; 


P.sychology  II 

•  Cl'SA  l-iw  ilitator 

•  A(  liN  llics  Coniiiiillci 

•  Nliti  ri'ii 


l>('(li(  iilinn  .111(1  r(  spi)ilsit»ilil\'  .itr  two 
<|ualilics  ili.u  .111  Arl.s  rep.  rimsl 
possess,  Willi  nn'  lAprrii-iK  (■  and 
kiiimli'ilH,,  ,,1  cii.SA,  I  will  ensure 
lhal  Arls  sliuienis  w  ill  liax'c  an  aclive 
and  confideni  voice  on  council,  tii 
■87/'88.  expansion  ol  CI'.SA  s(T\'i{ es 
will  lie  anioiiH  niv  priorilics  ro 
improve  ihc  slanilard  of  life  of 
c:arl('ion  sludcnis.  Tor  a  CU.SA 
<  (>uni  illor  you  (  an  rclalc  Ui.  Make 
Oonlaci  Feb.  16-19. 


Arts  and  Social  Sciences  (  1 4  seats) 


Arts  and  Social  Sciences  ( 1 4  seats) 


Mike  MacDougall 


t^nl:act; 


PolitK  iil  S(  icncc/Kinv  III 

8(>/87 

•  2iul  Hcnfrcw  Res.  fellow 

•  chiuiiics  (:{)nitniii('c 

84/85 

•  RHRA  I  lead  1-iu  ilii.iior 

•  AssisUint  I.ic[ii()r  MiiiiiiHcr.  KUKA 
As  >  ()ur  Aris  rcpr('scninii\  ('  I  would 
like  lo  work  on  (  nvitiriH  n  Job  Fair  for 
fir<KluiUinfi  studrnis  lo  iissisi  Ihcin  in 
Making  Coniaci  wiih  ilu-  joh 
(  <)iJit7iiinil\ .  I  would  iilso  like  ro  sec 
si  u  den  r  hus  piissrs  m.idc  n 
provifKial  issur  hv  workinj^  hi 
coniutKiion  wirh  oihcr  Ontario 
univ<'rsiiics  and  ( ollcgcs.  I  iK-licvc 
m\'  pasi  work  experience  alonfl  w  ith 
my  Hes-fellow  work  will  enable  me 
to  work  tofietlier  with  other  CU'SA 
reps.  Best  of  lu<  k  to  all  other 
(  andidales. 


Mark  Marissen 


Political  Science  II 

•C.U.L.A.Executivf 
•NUGR*p  1985-86 
•Vice-Pr*sident  C.U.L.A.,  1985-6 
•Law  Societij  Ex*cutiv»,  1985-6 
•Member  of  Political  Science  Forum 
•Memeber  of  First  Renfrew,  1985-6 

•  The  DIRECTION  team  has  the  energy  to  work 
for  you.  We  are  students  interested  in  what  you 
have  to  offer.  As  an  independent  voice,  we  can 
deal  directly  with  the  issues,  and  are  prepared 
to  do  so. 

•  You  have  1 4  votes  for  Arts  -  you  can  make 
sure  at  least  two  of  them  push  CUSA  in  the 
right  DIRECTION. 


Energy 


Catherine  MacPherson 


Politic  al  Science  III 

86/87 

•  C:i'SA  Arts  rep 

•  CUSA  Head  l-at  iiitalor 

•  .Serv  ices  Hevicw  Comtiiitiee 

•  Off-Campus  Student  Advisory 
<"ommitre<',  c:hair 

•  l.onfi  Kanfte  Planning  Committee 

•  A<  liviiies  c:onimitiee 

What  does  CUSA  really  need  to  make 
it  run  effieienily?  CUSA  needs  VOL'!  If 
re-elcc  ted  to  council  I  will  c ontinue 
my  efforts  lo  ftei  more  students 
involved  hy  expnndinff  the 
committee  system  lo  include  more 
"acdon  committees."  I  will  .ilso 
work  to  iiTiprovc  off-c:ampus 
involvement  at  Carleton,  If  vou  h,i\c 
any  questions.  Make  Coniaci  with 
me.  I'll  l)e  happs  lo  .mswcr  iheiii! 


INDEPENDENT 
PERSPECTIVE 
MURRAY  ip 
MCNEELY 

ARTS/SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

If  you  really  love  Carleton,  then  I'm  the  one  to 
vote  for. 

A  vote  for  me  is  a  vote  for  YOU. 


Sandi  Melville 


t^nt:acl: 


P.s\'cli(>log\-  III 

K(i/H7 

•  Ofl-Campus  Co-ordinaior 

•  Cl'SA  I  lead  I  .n  iliiaior 

•  Assisian:  i:ie(  (oral  Officer 

•  liifo(  .irlelon  i-;iiiplo\-ee 


1  had  a  j»reai  time  heiti^  ()ff-c:ampus 
Co-ordinalor.  Ijein^  iM\-ol\'ett  with  tlie 
Students  Centre,  and  CL'SA  il.self.  I 
h.i\  <'  seen  man\  C;i  'SA  ser\  i<  cs  iliai  I 
\\  anl  lo  keep,  and  rvcn  heller,  man\' 
I'd  like  lo  iniiiiiie  and  implement.  I 
ha\c  a  loi  of  eniliusiasm.  and  a  lot  of 
(  reati\'it\'.  and  I  want  lo  us<"  these  lo 
make  \'our  time  at  ('arlelon  the  l)esi  ii 
(  an  he. 


Shawn  Mendes 


Political  Science  IV 

□  Bachelor's  Desree  in  Political  Science.  Simon  Fraser  U. 

□  Organizer,  Operation  Dismantle 

□  International  Rep.  University  of  Oslo 

□  Office  Assistant  to  Ed  Broadbent 

MM  aving  survived  the  attack  on  education  in  British 
MM  Columbia  and  studied  overseas,  IVe  accumulated  a 
lot  of  experience  which  I  will  use  to  fight  for  quality 
education  here.  With  Ihe  Impact  team.  I  will  work  for  fair 
wages  for  CUSA  employees  and  to  actually  give  back 
some  of  CUSA's  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  surplus 
to  our  clubs,  societies  and  sen'ices. 


Natalie  Morgan 


Sociology  II 


Impact 


□  Secretary.  Clubs'  &  Societies'  Commission 

□  l.aw  Society  Executive 

□  CUSA  Activities  Crew 

□  Mew  University  Government  Rep 

□  Big  Sister.  85-87 

My  involvements  this  year  in  the  school  have 
Imparted  to  mc  the  inadequacies  of  student 
-CUSA  interaction.  As  your  representative.  I  won't 
hesitate  to  work  lo  ratily  this  and  any  other  Issues  that 
may  arise.  On  February  16  to  19.  make  sure  that  your 
votes  for  CUSA  Arts  Rep  have  Impact.  Thank  you. 


Ip 


INDEPENDENT 
PERSPECTIVE 

STEVE  PEARCE 

ACTIVITIES  COMMITTEE  '86-'87 
N.U.G,  REP-SOC  II  '86-'87 
R.R.R.A.  FACILITATOR  &  C.E.O. 

'86-'87 

FUN  TYPE  OF  PERSON  WITH  A  UNIQUE  CONCERN 
FOR  ALMOST  EVERY  SOCIAL  ISSUE  '67-  87 

Let's  make  Carleton  more  than  just  a  place  to  go  lo  school.  By  getting  more 
students  involved  with  C.U.S.A.  and  C.U.S.A.  more  involved  with  the 
students,  we  can  successfully  increase  our  spirit  and  pride  in  Carleton. 


Arts  and  Social  Sciences  ( 1 4  seats) 


Arts  and  Social  Sciences  ( 1 4  seats) 


INDEPENDENT  'P 
PERSPECTIVE 

KELLEY  PLUMPTON 
LAW  III 

My  past  involvement  with  the 
Student  Issues  Action  Committee 
and  Student  Social  Activities  has 
made  me  believe  that  student  involvement  is  a  key 
aspect  of  the  university  experience.  As  your  Arts  & 
Social  Science  Representative,  I  feel  I  can  promote 
more  student  awareness  of  both  issues  and  activities 
which  concern  you. 


Shawn  Rapley 


I'oliiicnl  S(  icn<  <■  III 


^nl:act; 


•  Wirsiiy  Coiiin  il 

•  (  .irlcloM  I  imibiill  Irnut 

•  I'olilii  <it  .S(  inn  (■ 

K4  'Hr, 

•  I  IcriMM*'  (  <)nr^c  c-l'icsKicnl 

r:\icrii.ii 

Willi  |)r('\  inns  cxiicriciK  <  -  in  I'o*^!- 
Sci  (iri(liir\  Sine  it  ■111  ^ii\'ci  iiini-iil,  I 
feel  lliiil  I  (  .111  rcs|i(Hlsihl\'  rcpti-scnl 
Arls  i^ludcnm.  1  Icrl  liuii  ihctc  is  .1 
n<-ril    III  1    Mioir    <  ur|iiir.i[r 

i-m[)[i>\  <'i'^  lu  <  :,irlclim.  I  \m  mid  \\  orK 
l<n\iir<is  .1  Job  l-air  in  (  onjuiK  lion 
Willi  OlT.iw.i  r.  .111(1  ,\lw<»n<)i''"'  ' 
would  liKi-    to    r.iisc  Ihr 

(  onsi  ioiisnrss  ol  the  Ollnwii 
{  oniiniinii>  lo  ilic  ^'""1  "''H  i'.V-  -wui 
ilX  siiKlcnis  d( i. 

On  1(1).  !i>-l«i.  Make  Contaci  w  iili 
sliKlcnl  Ho\(Tnni(  iii, 


Ginelle  Skerritt 


Dorothy  Soo 

Arts  and  SoGlal  Science 


Impact 


Mass  Communications  III 

□  I'rcsidcni.  C.iribbcan  Sludenls' Association 

□  McmliiT.  Cai  lclon  &  Toronto  Anti-Apartheid  groups 

□  \lcmhi-r.  African  Students'  Association 

□  I'residenl.  Iiish  scliool  students'  council 

^  I  Carleton.  I  have  worlied  closely  with  international 
/■  Sludcnts.  1  can  have  Impact  on  CUSA  to  ensure  that 
their  concerns  are  voiced  and  solutions  found.  We  all  can 
have  Impact  on  the  problem  of  discrimination  revealing 
itself  on  campus.  To  this  end.  1  would  like  to  see  CUSA 
involved  in  an  anti-discrimination  campaign  to  generate 
awareness  and  action. 


Jennifer  Thamer 


Hnglish/Filni  II 

8(i/H7 

•  SliKlnii  Scnalor 

•  Nl'(i  f-:njr|ish  Hep. 

•  SI  AC; 

•  (U'SA  I  ii(  iliinlor 

As  nn  Ari.s  rc\i.  I  wniir  lo  Make 
Conlaci  Willi  \'oii— the  sludrnm.  As 
sUkIciUs  ,»i  Cirlcloii  we  r,uh 
S/.{|<)  ii  \car  ID  Ihr  CFS  iind  OFS.  Do 
you  know  where  ihis  money  jJoes.' 
As  .1  (  I  SA  <  oiiiu  illor  I  w  ill  (io  my 
hesl  lo  >*el  the  mosi  oul  ol  Ihesi- 
ser\  II  es  lor  N'on. 

I    w  .1111    (o    M.ike    (  oiil.H  I  \Mlli 
sliKi.'rils.  wheilier  Ihioii^h  puhs  or 
<  oinmillees,  ,iii(l  I  will  work  lo  m,ik<- 
\  our   linie   ,11   (  .irlelori   liii-   hesl  ii 
possibK  (  ,in. 


r 


your  voice  on  CUSA 


DAVID  THURLOW 
ARTS  I 

My  previous  involvement  with 
student  affairs  both  at  High 
School  and  at  Carleton,  pro- 
vides me  with  the  skills  to 
act  as  your  representative 
on  CUSA. 

Issues  I  believe  to  be  import- 
ant and  which  I  will  address 
include : 

-student  fares  on  O.C.Transpo 
-a  more  equitable  system  for 

club  funding 
-influence  of  interest  groups 

on  Council. 


LB 
VOROBEJ 

FOR  ARTS  REP 


1  liiivc  I'liiisiMi  lo  mil  for  Hit;  j)osllloii  u 
(■"iiiii:il  mciiilicr  iKiuiisk:  I  urn  riiiKluinciilully 
iiniCLTllinl  Willi  C(]ii(il  riylil.s  iind  cqiiul 
rc|iri.si:iiiiiiici!i  Iilti:  on  t:uiii|iiis  us  well  us  ut  un 
liitiriiiillniiiil  level.  Ksiies  siii'li  us  cqiml  rl^lUs 
Inr  worinu  timl  ci I vtsi mciil  IVom  Soiilli  Afrlcu 
urc  ol  sltIoils  liii|iorlniit\.-  Ii>  nic.  Ifuiiy  slixknl 
lius  uiiy  <ii)lnlrnis,  KnK'triis  or  iiiitslloiis  jdcusc 
fttl  free  to  iippniiu  li  iiic  ill  unv  liiiif 
Htprtsciillnn  u  Kroiip  ..I"  jiLopk  Is  a  serious 
rcsiKiiislblllly.  I  fui-l  lliul  I  euii  do  IliK  |ob 
bciLiiisc  of  my  sIiikik  Inlcrcsi  In  Hit  Issues 
uffeciliiK  us  us  sdiilcnls  urit)  us  ^ciierul 
itieiiibtrs  of  sm-iclv. 


GRAD  STUDENTS: 
You  can  vote  for 
CUSA  Council  reps 
in  your  faculty! 


Arts  and  Social  Sciences  ( 1 4  seats) 


Commerce  ( 2  seats) 


John  S.  Day 


Did  Not  Submit 


Mike  Halhed 


Did  Not  Submit 


Sarah  Gordon 


l^nt:act: 


Irene  Ho 


t^nl:act; 


Commerce  II 

•  HRHA  f-iK  ilii.iior 

•  A(  li\'iti('s  (acw 

•  CL'SA  Proxy 
HS/86 

•  CX'SA  Proxy 

Many  Commerce  Stuficnts  do  no) 
know  whai  c;uSA  is.  or  wlvii  a  CILSA 
rrp.  docs  f<»r  thrm.  When  thrv  vole. 
Ihcy  may  nol  know  who  lo  vote  for. 
or  why  they  arc  voring. 
A  CLiSA  rep  rcprcscnrs  voiir  \  icw.s 
and  inicrcsts  on  < ouik  il.  They  keep 
you  inform<-d  on  whai  \our  siudcni 
government  is  doinj»  and  wlvii  ii  (  an 
rio  for  you.  As  your  C'l'SA  (  outu  illor  1 
would  work  lo  ac  hieve  llu-se  ^o<ils. 
and  re[)reseni  ilic  C:ommer<  e 
Comtiiunilv  lo  Colmk  il. 


Commcrrc  III 

K(i/K7 

•  (  I  SA  (  1  nnni<T<  r  r»  p 

•  NI  C.  (  (iinmc  ri  r  icp 

•  SIAC 

•  .\<  li\  ilic-s  Cotnniillee 

•  AlliSIX 

•  C  I  'S.\  I  iu  ililaior 

•  l'nliii<  .il  S(  ieru  e  I'oruni 

Dehils  and  c  rediis— s()un<l  familiar? 
Bui  Ufiw  iiiiiiiN'  of  \  iire  fulK'  aware 
of  CUSA? 

As  a  Ct'SA  ( (HiiK  illor.  I  have  worked 
on  issues  lliai  (  oru crn  ihe  sludeni 
li(id\-.  1  see  ,1  in-ed  for  itu  reased 
t  (»rntniiiii<  aiions  with  our  Clubs  and 
SiK  ielies  and  ani  ( oniniilled  tu 
de\  elopin>j  a  more  equitable  system 
of  funds  distribution. 
Tliroufili  the  iiisishi  I  luue  gained.  I 
promise  1(1  hrinH  an  informed, 
dedi(  ated  iind  enerftrliu 
r<  |)resentai  ion  of  Commeri  <f 
sludrnis  lo  Couiic  il. 


Neil  McCluskey 

Gommerce 


Wojo  Zielonka 


CCESS 


•»7 


Computer  Science  (I  seat— Acc/o/medj  Industrial  Design  (I  seat— >\cc/o/med) 


John  Miller 
Computer  Science 


R  STUDENTS  Fl 


CCESS 


BLAIR  GRIEZIC 

Industrial  Design 

I  remember  the  day  when  Ned  stole  a 
bean.  Having  read  the  fable,  he  planted  it. 
He  sang  to  it,  read  stories,  and  played  the 
violin;  it  grew  and  grew  up  into  the 
heavens.  Ned  climbed  until  he  reached  the 
clouds,  where  he  was  subsequently 
mugged  by  the  ferocious,  fearless  flying 
fish.  Undaunted,  he  continued  his  pursuit 
of  the  "great  bar  in  the  sky".  It  was 
inspirational. 

The  I.D.  seat  on  CUSA  council  is  finally  filled.  This  time 
'round,  you  needn't  vote  for  me.  New  would  have 
preferred  it  this  way. 


Science  (3  seats) 


Kmm  Denike 


Mike  Green 


•  ORIENTATION  FACILITATE n 


CCESS 
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Cory  Plant 


•»7 


Biology  III 

86/87 

•  C:i.'SA  s{  iciu  (•  rep 

•  KHUA  l-iu  iliiainr 

•  Olixcr's  1  liriii^  lio.ird 

•  (tlul)s  rc\'ic\\'  (  (>niiiiiilc<' 

•  At  ii\  iiics  < omniiiicc- 

[  am  wry  cnlhusiasiit  .ilxmi  ilv 
C:iiSA  elections  aiul  iIk-  }»real  [jeopl 
I  ain  running  w  iih  ihis  scar,  I  c 
^real  working*  relarionship  w  iih  ihc-i 
an<l  feel  lhai  I  (  an  ac  t  oniplisli  a  ^rc. 
(leal  tor  \ pu  \\  illi  ihese  peoi  tl 
liehind  nie.  I  here  is  a  ^icai  deal  ( 
potential  in  our  le,ini  and  with  (n 
su|)porl  I  intend  thai  enerj^N'  to  work 
for  \ on. 


Niels  Shwarz 


Did  Not  Submit 


Engineering  (3  seats— Acc/o/med) 


Carolyn  Gallant 

Engineering 


CCESS 


■»7 


Terry  Graham 

Ingineerli^g 


CCESS 


■V 


Andy  Nelson 


Did  Not  Submit 


REMEMBER: 
You  MUST  have 
your  student  card 
in  order  to  vote 


Journalism  (2  seats) 


Deanna  Allen 


Hugh  Benevides 


"^^^  JnuirnJiinnctooL  ofi  ll^'cUS*'[vu-.ol.  DEANNA  Al 


CCESS 


■V 


Journalism  I 


•  Nl'C;  louriidlisin  Itcp 

•  Arls  Sriialo), 


I've  usv(\  my  firsl  ytwr  ill  C'iiricroti  r<> 
IfNirn  ii  f<-w  ihitij*s  iihoul  Ihc  J-s(  hool 
aiul  Senate  work.  Now  Tin  prepared 
K)  sers'e  \'<ni  »)n  C  I  SA  t  ouik  il  in 
evers-  w  a\'  1  ean.  Make  Contact  wiili 
me  U  sou  h<i\'e  an\  (ineslions. 


Ken  Brown 


Did  Not  Submit 


Raphael  da  Silva 

Journalism  /  Political  Science  II 


•President  Political  Science  Forum 
•Joint  Publishing  Board  of  the  Charlatan 
•Member  of  Societies  Board 
•Secretary  of  Carleton  Debating  Society 
•Member  of  Third  Renfrew,!  985-7 

^  •  The  DIRECTION  team  ii  committed  to  having  a 
responsible  CUSA  Council  Ve  are  willing  to  take 
the  policies  and  programs  put  forth  by  Council  into 
the  direction  most  beneficial  to  you,  the  students. 

•  You  have  two  votes  for  Journalism  -  you  can 
make  sure  at  least  on*  of  them  pushes  CUSA  in  the 
right  DIRECTION. 


Commitment 


Jeanette  Kong 


John  P.  Ruttle 


Impact 


Journalism  &  French  III 

□  Car  lelon  &  CUSA  bt-al  reporter  for  Radio  News 

□  Charlatan  photosrapher,  85-86 
a  Member.  Press  Club,  85-86 

□  Resident.  4lh  Grenvllle.  84-85 

Journalism  students  have  special  needs,  especially 
llKisp  of  us  in  second  and  third  year.  We  need  a 
icpicscnljiive  who  will  act  as  a  conlacl  for  references 
and  information.  As  well,  the  J-school  representative 
should  offer  an  alternative  voice  on  council.  After  ail.  we 
arc  the  underdogs.  As  a  fourth  year  student,  I'll  have  the 
lime  to  make  a  real  Impact  on  council. 


Did  Not  Submit 


1987  Election  Supplement 


The  1987  Election  Supple- 
ment is  produced  by  Elections 
Carleton.  Each  candidate  is  en- 
titled to  a  certain  amount  of 
space  in  the  supplement,  free 
of  charge,  depending  on  the 
position  for  which  she  or  he  is 
rurming.  Candidates  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  content  and 
layout  of  their  ads;  each  is 
printed  exactly  as  submitted. 


CCESS 


The  Elections  Carleton  staff 
this  year: 


■V 


Chief  Electoral  Officer 
Deputy  Electoral  Officer 
Assistant  Electoral  Officer 


Robert  Cottingham 
Andrew  Zylstra 
Joanna  Everitt 


Journalism  (2  seats) 


Senate  Social  Sciences  (2  seats— Acc/o/med) 


Natalie  Morgan 

s  your  Social  Science  Senate  representative  for  1987/88.  1  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  upcoming  year.  There  are  many 
important  academic  concerns  which  I  hope  to  have  Impact  on,  working 
at  the  Senate  level  and  in  conjunction  with  CUSA. 


Wojciech  Zielonka 


Did  Not  Submit 


Senate  Graduate  Studies  (2  seats— Acc/o/med) 


Michael  Roney 


Did  Not  Submit 


Senate  Engineering  (I  seat— Acc/o/med) 


Andy  Nelson 


Did  Not  Submit 
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16~i3  February 
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^pplement  Dosjgit  and  Production: 


loben  cotdngham,  carol  lane  and  eusan  la<ro 


ily  values"  lobby  group,  was  attended 
by  Cathy,  a  gay  Carleton  student.  Accord- 
ing to  Cathy,  one  REAL  Woman  re- 
counted the  following  tale  to  a  group  of 
pre-school  mothers: 

After  the  advent  of  legal  rights  for 
gays  in  California,  gays  were  no  longer 
obliged  to  divulge  their  sexual  orientation 
to  organizations  such  as  Big  Brothers. 
Of  course,  unprecedented  numbers  of 
drooling  gays  swarmed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  by  plying  their  Little 
Brothers  with  Hquor,  showing  them  sor- 
did porn  flicks,  and  subsequently  raping 
the  little  innocents.  Needless  to  say, 
many  did  not  escape  even  child  prostitution. 

It's  ludicrous  scenarios  such  as  these 
that  are  almost  "so  silly  that  they  don't 
bear  comment,"  says  Derek.  Statistically, 
children  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
molested  by  heterosexuals,  in  fact  by  peo- 
ple known  to  them,  than  by  homosexuals. 

Slightly  less  hostile  is  the  belief  that 
homosexuality  is  a  form  of  disease  or 
deviance,  the  result  of  an  abnormal 
upbringing.  Gays  often  meet  people 
who  believe  "you  had  a  domineering  Mom 
or  a  hen-pecked  father,"  laughs  Dan. 
Cathy  adds  gay  women  are  more  likely  to 
encounter  the  belief  that  "the  right  guy 
hasn't  come  along"  or  that  "you've  had  a 


horrible  experience  with  men." 

There  was  nothing  funny,  however, 
about  the  comments  of  Noble  Villeneuve, 
MPP  for  Stormont,  Dundas,  and  Glengarry, 
in  the  heated  debate  which  preceded 
the  recent  passing  of  Bill  7,  which  amended 
the  Ontario  human  rights  code  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexual 


Many  people  wrongly 
assume  homosexuality  is 
a  social  disease,  a  deviance, 
rather  than  simply 
a  way  of  life. 


orientation.  Villeneuve  was  quoted  as 
saying,  "Alcoholics  and  compulsive  gam- 
blers, for  example,  do  not  qualify  for 
special  rights  to  enshrine  their  behaviour, 
nor  should  homosexuals."  In  a  five-page 
letter  to  Villeneuve.  Grant  told  the  MPP 
his  comment  wrongly  assumes  homo- 
sexuality to  be  a  social  disease,  a  devi- 
ance, rather  than  simply  a  way  of  life. 


One  side  effect  of  the  deviance  "the- 
ory" is  that  many  gays  to  some  degree 
become  imbued  with  it  themselves.  "We're 
raised  in  a  straight  society,"  notes  Dan. 
"Society  gives  you  role  models;  gay  peo- 
ple have  none  "  Hence  the  process  of 
coming  out  involves  evaluating  and  deal- 
ing with  what  Grant  calls  "internalized 
baggage,"  the  collection  of  attitudes,  norms 
and  assumptions  which  define  what  we 
consider  to  be  a  "good"  lifestyle  or  a 
"normal"  person.  Invariably  one  confronts 
the  attitude  that  good  or  right  or  normal 
means  straight.  It  is  only  after  rejecting 
this  constricting  assumption  that  one  can 
realize,  as  Dan  puts  it,  "it  is  not  a  sin  to 
be  yourself." 

The  deviance  explanation  of  homosex- 
uality, however,  is  losing  ground  as  il- 
lustrated by  its  lack  of  acceptance  in 
psychological  circles.  In  fact,  according 
to  Bryan  Laver,  a  Carieton  professor  of 
psychology,  in  the  last  decade  the  Amer- 
ican Psychological  Association  has  stopped 
classifying  homosexuality  as  an  illness. 
It  is  simply  referred  to  as  a  "behaviour 
pattern." 

So  if  homosexuality  is  now  classified 
as  a  behavior  pattern  and  not  a  disease 
which  might  be  contagious,  why  does 
homophobia  exist?  What  underiying 


A  CHARTER  CHALLENGE  TO  'THE  MOST 
HOMOPHOBIC  EMPLOYER  IN  CANADA^ 


by  Greg  Ip 

T  im  Stiles  is  a  quiet,  compact  man  in 
I  his  30s  who  used  to  work  for  Cana- 
^  da's  most  secretive  intelligence  agency, 
the  RCMP's  Security  Service.  He  no 
longer  does  because  he  is  gay. 

Stiles  was  forced  to  resign  from  the 
Security  Service  (now  the  Canadian 
Security  Intelligence  Service)  in  July  1984, 
when  the  force  discovered  his  homosex- 
uality. But  in  the  first  constitutional  chal- 
lenge involving  gay  rights,  he  has  gone 
to  court  to  get  his  job  back.  Contending 
that  his  dismissal  violates  the  Canadian 
Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms. 

Stiles  had  been  a  10-year  veteran  of 
the  Security  Service  when  the  force's 
Assistant  Deputy  Ommissioner,  Jim  Duthie, 
first  approached  him  in  September,  1983 
with  the  allegation  that  he  was  gay. 

"At  that  point,  I  denied  it.  knowing  fuH 
well  that  any  sort  of  agreement  would 
mean  instant  dismissal,"  says  Stiles.  But 
that  started  a  rigorous  internal  investi- 
gation of  Stiles  by  the  force  itself. 

In  June,  1984  he  was  approached  by 
Superintendent  Sonny  Saunders  who 
told  him  the  force  had  incontrovertible 
evidence  he  was  gay,  at  which  point 
Stiles  admitted  the  allegations  were  true. 

"To  give  Superintendent  Saunders  his 
due,  he  and  Duthie  were  quite  support- 
ive of  me  retaining  my  job,"  says  Stiles, 
but  Deputy  Commissioner  Roy  Moffat 
"felt  there  was  no  room  for  'my  kind'  in 
the  force,  and  moved  for  my  dismissal." 

Stiles  resisted  demands  for  his  resigna- 
tion until  he  was  told  by  then-Assistant 
Commissioner  Norman  Inkster  that  the 
RCMP  and  then-Solicitor-General  Robert 
Kaplan  had  met  and  agreed  to  rewrite  the 
force's  policy  to  ban  homosexuals  from 
its  ranks.  Seeing  no  other  choice,  he  ac- 
cepted a  demotion  to  civilian  member 
status  as  a  computer  programmer,  "although 
I  have  no  knowledge  or  aptitude  with 
computers." 

{Kaplan  now  says  he  doesn't  remem- 
ber ever  having  such  a  meeting,  and 
would  never  have  agreed  to  an  RCMP 
policy  that  banned  homosexuals,  saying, 
'whenever  the  issue  was  raised,  I  always 
made  my  views  clear.") 


Svend  Robinson  says  RCMP  shouldn't  discriminate 
againsc  homosexuals 

The  RCMP  appears  to  have  had  no 
reason  for  forcing  Stiles  to  resign  other 
than  that  he  was  gay.  Although  Stiles  says 
he  was  told  his  homosexuality  made 
him  a  target  for  blackmail  and  thus  a 
security  risk,  his  lawyer.  Janice  Payne, 
says  the  force  has  gone  on  the  record  as 
saying  Stiles  posed  no  security  risk. 
The  RCMP's  reason  is  "purely  that  he's 
unsuitable  to  be  a  regular  member,"  she 
says. 

The  force's  anti-homosexual  policy  is 
an  unwritten  one.  But  in  April,  1984 
Simmonds  told  a  pariiamentary  justice 
committee  that  his  policy  was  to  not 
hire  homosexuals.  "There  are  few  mem- 
bers of  any  police  organization  who  are 
comfortable  with  people  of  that  persua- 
sion," he  explained.  He  added  the  pol- 
icy was  also  based  on  "my  perception  of 
the  public  expectation"  of  the  force. 

Stiles  launched  his  action  in  the  sum- 


mer of  1985.  He  has  taken  the  RCMP 
to  federal  court,  where  the  government  is 
covering  a  third  of  his  costs  under  the 
Court  Challenges  Program  for  Charter  chal- 
lenges. At  the  same  time,  he  i::  suing 
the  three  officers  who  forced  his  resigna- 
tion (Deputy  Commissioners  Inkster. 
Moffat  and  Inspector  Ralph  Thorhauge)  in 
the  Ontario  Supreme  Court  for  breach 
of  confidence,  abuse  of  public  authority 
and  breach  of  privacy. 

"They  launched  a  whispering  campaign 
against  me  in  the  force,"  says  Stiles,  in 
spite  of  promises  to  keep  the  affair  confi- 
dential. "People  avoided  me  like  the 
plague." 

Payne  says  the  Charter  challenge  will 
argue  that  section  15.1  of  the  Charter, 
which  guarantees  "equal  benefit  of  the 
law.  .  .without  discrimination  based 
on,  .  -sex"  includes  sexual  orientation. 

If  the  court  agrees,  it  would  "certainly 
be  a  very  significant  decision  from  the 
point  of  gay  rights,"  says  Payne.  If  the 
RCMP's  discrimination  against  gays  is 
ruled  unconstitutional,  it  could  extend  to 
other  federal  bodies  such  as  the  armed 
forces,  she  says. 

The  case  has  still  not  been  heard  be- 
cause the  RCMP  is  holding  it  up  with 
procedural  wrangling  and  still  hasn't  en- 
tered a  formal  defence,  says  Payne. 

When  Stiles  is  asked  why  he  joined 
the  force,  knowing  its  reputation  for 
homophobia,  he  replies  thoughtfully.  "At 
least  one  point  would  be  I  never  ac- 
cepted being  gay  in  my  own  life."  But 
besides  that.  "1  envisioned,  although  it 
seems  trite  in  this  day  and  age  to  say  so,  a 
career  in  which  I  could  benefit  other 
people  and  a  career  at  which  I  could  do 
well."  Stiles  says  he  enjoyed  his  work 
with  the  Security  Service  and  misses  it. 

But  he  doubts  that  he  was  one  of  very 
few  gays  in  the  RCMP.  The  force's 
homophobic  reputation  wouldn't  necessar- 
ily deter  "people  such  as  myself  that 
have  something  to  prove." 

"One  of  the  reasons  I  am  fighting  this 
is  that  I  fim\ly  believe  this  is  the  sort  of 
private  issue  that  must  be  guarded,  and 
the  RCMP  nor  anyone  else  has  the  right 
to  go  into  the  bedrooms  of  the  people. 
Pierre  Trudeau  said  that  some  12  years 


needs  does  it  satisfy?  According  to  Bill 
Walther,  an  associate  professor  of  psy- 
chology, its  roots  may  lie  in  the  nature  and 
development  of  sexuality  in  general. 
Walther  describes  sexuality  at  the  advent 
of  puberty  as  being  "largely  non-direc- 
tional." However,  during  puberty  various 
socializing  processes  occur  and  adoles- 
cents learn  quite  quickly  the  "appropriate 
ways  of  expressing  sexuality."  They 
learn  that  what  is  "right"  is  to  have  sex 
with  the  opposite  sex. 

Hence  "homophobes  may  fear  sexual 
ity  in  themselves  that  is  not  directed 
toward  socially  acceptable  objects,"  says 
Walther.  They  are  experiencing  a  reac- 
tion formation,  the  self-protective  stance 
of  believing  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
one  they  uncomfortably,  unconsciously, 
feel. 

Anti-gay  sentiment  may  be  stronger 
among  men  because  our  society  and 
especially  males  are  "very  concerned  with 
success,  about  doing  things  right."  Men 
are  "concerned  about  rightness  of  their 
sexuality."  What  is  feared  is  literally 
that,  without  socialization,  "left  to  their 
own  devices,  guys  would  be  inclined  to 
throw  their  sperm  just  about  anywhere." 
says  Walther. 

Ironically,  any  suggestion  of  "learned" 
sexuality  was  unpopular  among  the  gays 
interviewed,  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  runs 
against  their  own  subjective  experiences. 
"You  don't  learn  to  be  gay;  it's  part  of  your 
nature,"  insists  Dan.  Secondly,  gays  want 
to  avoid  discrimination  based  on  what 
they  say  is  the  false  belief  that  gay 
teachers,  gay  day-care  workers  etc.  may 
"teach"  children  to  be  gay.  either  delib- 
erately or  unconsciously 

The  hazard  of  frequent  media  discus- 
sion of  gays  and  homophobes  is  that 
people  tend  to  think  of  homosexuals  en- 
tirely in  terms  of  their  sexuality.  The 
illogic  of  this  perspective  is  best  revealed 
if  one  examines  the  role  of  sex  within 
one's  own  life.  Generally,  ifs  important, 
but  not  all-consuming,  and  does  not 
encompass  a  person  in  his  or  her  entirety. 
"The  impression  that  some  people  have 
is  that  we're  all  hell-bent  on  sex,"  observes 
Dan. 

Grant  explains,  "we  go  through  the 
day-to-day  task  of  living.  -  .  homosexuality 
is  not  our  only  reason  for  living."  Cathy 
expressed  a  concern  that  the  entire  tone 
of  this  article  might  present  a  much  too 
negative  picture,  as  if  gays  were  preoc- 
cupied with  the  spectre  of  homophobia. 
"This  does  not  color  our  entire  lives ,  .  if 
someone  reacts  negatively,  it's  their 
problem." 

What  annoys  Grant  is  the  tendency  of 
the  media  to  draw  attention  to  gays 
when  such  a  limelight  is  inappropriate. 
Eveiy  AIDS  article  contains  a  "token 
paragraph"  linking  the  disease  to  homo- 
sexual males,  and  crime  stories  involv- 
ing gays  may  present  irrelevant  lurid  details 
which  serve  only  to  disgust  straights. 
The  focus  of  attention  on  gays  as  a  dis- 
tinct group  fosters  an  us-them  mentality. 

A  cursory  glance  would  doubtless  con- 
firm this  attitude  has  crept  into  this 
very  article,  which  has  been  written  from 
a  straight  perspective  by  a  person  who. 
until  very  recently,  has  had  httle  contact 
with  open  gays. 

Despite  the  difficulty  of  discerning  any 
trends  in  the  rather  ponderous  process 
of  social  attitudes  change,  the  gays  inter- 
viewed felt  optimistic  about  the  future. 

"Things  can't  help  but  get  better."  says 
Cathy. 

And  Derek  suggests  some  gays  might 
even  be  nostalgic  for  homophobia  were 
it  ever  completely  eradicated,  because  it 
has  brought  the  gay  community  closer 
together.  In  fact,  he  adds,  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  homophobia,  the  gay  commu- 
nity as  a  tightly  knit  group  may  just  cease 
to  exist.  □ 


ago. 


□ 
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THE  BATTLE  FOR  GAY  RIGHTS 
ON  PARLIAMENT  HILL 


OTTAWA  IS  READY 
TO  PROTECT  HOMOSEXUALS 
IN  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CODE 
but  opposition  is  fierce. 


By  Greg  Ip  and  John  Gushue,  Cana- 
dian University  Press 
National  Bureau  Chief 

The  Roman  Empernr  Justinian  thought 
there  was  a  simple  explanation 
for  earthquakes— homosexuality. 
Gay  rights  activists  say  another  kind 
of  earthquake  shook  Ontario  in  Decem- 
ber when  the  provincial  legislature  changed 
the  province's  human  rights  code  to  ban 
discrimination  against  homosexuals.  The 
passage  of  the  amendment  to  Bill  7 
makes  Ontario  the  second  province,  fol- 
lowing Quebec,  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation. 

Now,  activists  are  trying  to  create  an 
even  bigger  earthquake:  an  amendment 
to  the  Canadian  Human  Rights  Act  which 
would  protect  gays  and  lesbians  against 
discrimination  in  all  areas  of  federal  law, 
from  banks  to  the  Canadian  Armed 
Forces.  If  passed,  it  could  spur  similar 
amendments  to  other  provincial  human 
rights  codes. 

But  people  lobbying  for  the  federal 
amendment  face  fierce  and  widespread 
opposition,  especially  from  fundamentalist 
church  groups  and  other  conservative 
organizations  such  as  REAL  Women,  who 
claim  to  be  defending  "family  values." 

British  Columbia  MP  Svend  Robinson 
has  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Canadian  Human  Rights  Act.  known  as 
Bill  C-212,  while  the  Department  of 
Justice  contemplates  introducing  legisla- 
tion of  its  own.  But  the  opposition  has 
already  begun. 

"We  had  a  taste  in  the  Ontario  legisla- 
ture of  the  kind  of  hostility  and  the 
arguments  that  would  be  used  against  this 
amendment,"  Robinson  told  gay  and 


lesbian  activists  in  Ottawa,  Jan.  19.  He 
was  referring  to  the  efforts  of  the  Onta- 
rio Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  the 
National  Citizens  Coalition,  REAL 
Women  and  others  to  block  the  amend- 
ment to  Bill  7.  It  eventually  passed 
Dec.  2,  64  to  45. 

Robinson's  motion  adds  just  two  words— 
"sexual  orientation"  — to  the  act,  but  its 
implications  are  far-reaching.  With  his 
amendment,  it  would  read:  "Every  indi- 
vidual should  have  an  equal  opportunity 
with  other  individuals  to  make  for  him- 
self or  herself  the  life  that  he  or  she  is 
able  and  wishes  to  have.  .  .  without  being 
hindered  in  or  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
discriminatory  practices  based  on  race, 
national  or  ethnic  origin,  colour,  religion, 
age,  sex.  sexual  orientation  or  marital 
status.  .  . " 

The  amended  act  would  prohibit  dis- 
crimination based  on  sexual  orientation 
in  all  federally  regulated  industries  and 
agencies,  including  airiines,  banks,  most 
transportation  companies,  all  crown  corpo- 
rations, and,  as  Robinson  calls  them, 
"two  of  the  most  homophobic  employers  in 
Canada":  the  RCMP  and  the  Canadian 
Armed  Forces.  Discrimination  would  be 
banned  in  both  employment  practices 
and  services. 


The  passage  of  Bill  C-212  depends 
on  how  willing  the  Conservative 
government  is  to  live  up  to  the 
promise  then-Justice  Minister  John 
Crosbie  made  in  the  house  last  March  4 
year:  "The  government    will  ensure 
that  sexual  orientation  is  a  prohibited  ground 
of  discrimination  in  relation  to  all  areas 
of  federal  jurisdiction. 


The  government's  promise  was  helped 
along  by  a  strong  kick  in  the  pants  first 
from  the  Canadian  Human  Right  Commis- 


"Can  you  feature  a  fairy 
RCMP  trying  to  arrest  a 
lumberjack  with 
a  powder  puff?" 


sion.  then  by  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  Equality  Rights.  Both  recom- 
mended the  Canadian  Human  Rights 
Act  be  amended  to  make  sexual  orienta- 
tion prohibited  grounds  for  discrimina- 
tion. The  committee's  tripartisan  report, 
released  in  March,  was  unanimously 
approved  by  its  members. 

But  activists  fear  pressure  from  the 
dinosaur  wing  of  the  Conservative  cau- 
cus and  welt-organized  lobby  groups  will 
force  the  government  to  back  down  on 
its  commitment.  Even  without  a  bill  on  the 
floor,  some  Tory  backbenchers  have 
shown  hostility  to  any  sort  of  protection 
for  gays. 

"Can  you  feature  a  fairy  RCMP  consta- 
ble trying  to  arrest  a  lumbenack  with  a 
powder  puff?"  Alberta  Conservative  Gordon 
Taylor  asked  the  Commons  Oct.  20. 
"Can  you  imagine  a  lesbian  RCMP  fairy  at 
the  scene  of  an  armed  robbery  scream- 


ing: 'Stop,  suiTender.  or  I  will  hit  you  over 
the  head  with  my  purse?" 

Taylor  was  responding  to  the  NDP's 
support  for  bringing  RCMP  hiring  poli- 
cies in  line  with  Robinson's  amendment. 
His  comments  aren't  isolated;  other  Con- 
servatives have  been  equally  if  not  more 
strident  in  condemning  gays. 

Ontario  Tory  MP  Ron  Stewart  attacked 
Robinson's  bill  Dec.  1.  "This  is  not  an 
amendment  on  sexual  orientation.  This  is 
an  amendment  on  sexual  deviation," 
Stewart  said.  "Homosexual  is  anti-biological, 
it  is  anti-medical,  anti-biblical .   .  it  is 
anti-family,  and  it  is  anti-social.  It  is  pro- 
deviate  and  it  is  absolutely  disgusting 
to  most  Canadians." 

In  fact,  in  1985,  about  70  per  cent  of 
Canadians  responding  to  a  national 
Gallup  poll  supported  the  prohibition  of 
discrimination  based  on  sexual  orien- 
tation. 


However,  such  polls  and  the  passage 
of  Bill  7  in  Ontario  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  discouraged  the  anti- 
gay  lobby.  At  the  forefront  of  their 
campaign  is  the  Toronto  area-based 
fundamentalist  coalition,  the  Evangeli- 
cal Fellowship  of  Canada,  Canadian 
University  Press  has  determined. 

The  Evangelical  Fellowship  of  Canada 
has  already  started  coordinating  the 
anti-Bill  C-212  effort  by  sending  informa- 
tion to  its  member  churches  telling 
them  who  to  write  to  in  Parliament  and 
what  to  tell  them.  Justice  Minister  Ray 
Hnatyshyn.  Liberal  justice  critic  Robert 
Kaplan  and  NDP  justice  critic  Robinson 
are  all  receiving  a  steady  flow  of  letters 
protesting  the  proposed  amendment. 
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Brian  Stiller,  director  of  tVie  Fellowship, 
which  claims  to  represent  between  two 
and  2.5  million  Canadians,  is  deeply  wnnied 
by  the  implications  of  amending  the 
federal  act. 

"We  are  for  justice  and  rights  for 
homosexuals— that's  not  our  contention," 
Stiller  says.  "Our  contention  is  that  there 
is  no  need  to  group  homosexuals  into 
special  categories.  You  wouldn't  put  obese 
people  into  a  special  group,  so  why 
should  you  put  homosexuals  into  a  special 
group? 

Stiller  says  the  Fellowship  will  soon 
issue  a  "national  alert"  to  its  members, 
further  warning  of  advances  made  by  the 
gay  rights  movement.  The  Fellowship, 
he  says,  has  already  come  out  strongly 
against  Robinson's  amendment  with  a 
pamphlet.  Uncharted  Waters,  which  de- 
scribes hazards  the  amendment  might 
entail. 

"Our  first  concern  is  that  a  volunteer 
agency  (such  as  Big  Brothers)  could 
lose  its  right  to  define  its  own  code  of 
conduct,"  Stiller  says.  "Private  and  reli- 
gious schools  would  also  be  forced  to 
teach  homosexuality  as  an  acceptable 
alternative  lifestyle." 

The  letters  have  already  begun  to  arrive. 

"Just  today,  we  received  22  letters  op- 
posed to  this  legislation,  although  it 
hasn't  even  been  introduced,"  Dave  Pep- 
per, a  researcher  in  Robinson's  office, 
said  in  an  interview.  "Obviously  there  is 
an  organized  campaign  out  there,  which 
has  begun  its  work."  But  Pepper  adds, 
"There  has  also  been  a  very  concerted 
letter-writing  campaign  in  support  of  this 
legislation." 

Some  anti-gay  and  lesbian  letters,  ob- 
tained by  Canadian  University  Press 
with  the  signatures  removed,  are  simi- 
lar in  content  although  they  origi- 
nate in  different  provinces.  Writers  call  on 


Hnatyshyn  to  not  "let  our  people  go  to 
the  dogs,  so  to  speak,  by  opening  up  this 
Pandora's  box  of  evil"  or  "give  undue 
protection  to  the  'rights'  of  select  groups  of 
people  at  the  expense  t>f  the  rights  of 
those  who  live  in  the  mainstream  of  our 
society." 

"Why  single  out  for  special  favour 
what  is  possibly  the  most  anti-social 
behaviour,  short  of  pre-meditated  murder, 
known  to  mankind?"  one  letter  reads. 
"Please  consider  and  promote  the  health 
of  our  nation!"  implores  another. 

Robinson  brushes  aside  most  of  the 
letters.  "I  get  a  lot  of  hate  mail,"  he 
says.  "I  just  file  it." 


Hughes:  meeting  die  "nonml  resistance".  

Likewise,  activists  lobbying  for  Bill 
C-212  are  not  deterred  by  the 
ferocity  of  the  opposition  they  face. 
Debbie  Hughes,  a  member  of  EGALE 
(Equality  for  Gays  and  Lesbians  Every- 
where), says  her  group  has  met  all  the 
"normal  resistance,"  but  it  doesn't  bother 
them.  EGALE  is  an  Ottawa-based  lobby 
group  whose  20-odd  members  have  taken 


on  most  of  the  physical  lobbying  in 
support  of  Bill  C-212. 

"1  don't  see  where  we  can  lose.  We 
have  the  two  largest  provinces  protec- 
ted, and  we  have  the  federal  civil  service 
protected,"  says  Hughes.  "The  kind  of 
rhetoric  that's  been  dressed  up  as  reli- 
gious belief  is  still  discrimination  by 
any  other  name,  and  I  think  that  people 
are  smart  enough  to  recognize  this 
nonsense." 

Nonetheless,  Hughes  says  her  group  is 
still  hoping  the  amendment  passes  soon. 
"We  would  like  to  see  this  legislation  in 
place  for  March,"  she  says.  Otherwise, 
"you  run  into  election  mode  and  nobody 
does  anything  that's  controversial  dur- 
ing that  period." 

The  ones  worrying  most  about  doing 
anything  controversial  are  the 
MPs  themselves.  As  the  divisive 
vote  in  the  Ontario  legislature  on  Bill  7 
proved,  a  member's  political  stripe  doesn't 
dictate  his  or  her  vote. 

Susan  Kish,  one  of  four  Conservative 
MPPs  to  break  ranks  from  her  caucus 
and  support  the  amended  Bill  7,  says 
Conservative  principles  and  gay  libera- 
tion are  not  mutually  exclusive.  "I  believe 
in  the  principle  of  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  which  is  a  Conservative  belief,' 
says  Fish,  who  will  try  to  influence 
federal  Tories  when  debate  on  C-212  be- 
gins. (Fish,  one  of  the  most  outspoken 
advocates  in  the  legislature,  was  heavily 
lobbied  before  the  amendment  vote, 
receiving  about  2,500  letters.) 

For  his  part,  when  Phil  Gillies,  the 
Brantford  MPP  who  also  supported  Bill 
7,  addressed  EGALE,  he  got  a  lot  of  jokes 
about  spending  a  "chilly  winter  in 
Brantford." 

"1  know  of  colleagues  of  mine  who 


would  like  to  have  supported  it  (the 
amendment  to  Bill  7),  but  because  of  the 
incredible  barrage  of  opposition  in  their 
constituencies,  they  decided  not  to,"  Gil- 
lies says. 

The  New  Democratic  and  Liberal  par- 
ties are  on  record  as  supporting  the 
amendment,  except  for  a  few,  like  Toronto 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  GAY  RIGHTS 
IS  SIMPLY  A  STRUGGLE 
FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS. 


Liberal  John  Nunziata. 

However,  tiie  Conservative  caucus  will 
likely  not  vote  as  a  block,  given  pro- 
nounced divisions  between  key  Tories.  In 
Cabinet,  Health  and  Welfare  Minister 
Jake  Epp.  a  Mennonite  and  Evangelical 
follower  (he  appears  on  a  cover  of  the 
Evangelical  Fellowship  of  Canada's  maga- 
zine. Faith  Today),  may  meet  opposition 
from  Red  Tories  like  International  Trade 
Minister  Pat  Carney,  who  first  introduced 
a  gay  rights  amendment  to  the  human 
rights  act  while  the  Tories  were  in 
opposition  in  1980  . 

Gay  and  lesbian  activists  say  support 
in  public  opinion  polls  for  gay  rights 
may  sway  the  votes  of  some  undecided 
MPs,  while  fear  of  a  backlash  from 
their  constituents  could  rob  the  support  of 
others. 

And  if  the  amendment  eventually 
does  pass,  will  the  gay  rights 
battle  be  won?  Hughes  says  it's 
hard  to  ask  for  more  at  the  moment. 

Protecting  sexual  orientation  in  the 
Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Free- 
doms would  provide  the  most  sweeping 
protections  for  gays  in  Canadian  law, 
but  Robinson's  attempt  to  include  such 
protection  during  the  constitutional  bat- 
tles of  1981  was  voted  down  in  committee 
22-2.  Nonetheless,  a  Charter  case  being 
fought  right  now  by  a  man  demoted  from 
the  RCMP  for  being  gay  might  accom- 
plish that  (see  accompanying  story). 

In  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  Yukon 
Territory  is  introducing  a  comprehen- 
sive human  rights  code  which  includes 
sexual  orientation  as  a  prohibited  grounds 
for  discrimination,  and  Manitoba  Attorney- 
General  Roland  Penner  is  planning  to 
introduce  similar  legislation  this  spring. 

Although  no  amount  of  legislation  will 
change  deep-seated  attitudes  towards 
gays  and  lesbians,  it  can  still  have  a  posi- 
tive effect  on  how  legislators  behave, 
says  Hughes. 

If  sexual  orientation  was  protected  (in 
the  Human  Rights  Act),  would  it  have 
been  possible  for  an  MP  to  stand  up  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  call  a  person  a 
powder  puff?  Could  they  do  it  to  a  black 
person?  Would  they  do  it  with  the  legis- 
lation? she  says"  With  an  amendment  to 
the  act,  I  don't  think  everybody  would 
accept  it,  but  1  think  people  would  think 
twice  about  making  derogatory  remarks. 

Hughes  is  disturbed  by  how  her  group's 
goals  have  been  called  anti-family  and 
anti-social:  the  struggle  for  gay  rights,  she 
says,  is  simply  a  struggle  for  human 
rights. 

"  Some  of  us  are  married  and  have  our 
own  children.  When  people  say  we  don't 
have  family  values,  it's  a  lie.  We  were  not 
hatched  from  dinosaur  eggs.  We  are  the 
children  of  people  who  gave  us  family 
values."  □ 


SvenJ  Robinson  is  the  dii«ng  fora  in  the  House  ol  Commons  for  l  m  nghts  imenjment  to  the  Otadiin  Hunan  Rights 
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SHONA  BROWN 


by  Grace  Choi 

March  26,  1902.  Cecil  John  Rhodes, 
financier,  statesman,  and  em- 
pire builder  of  British  South  Africa, 
died.  But  the  man  whose  ideas  and 
personal  achievements  were  lauded  in  his 
time  was  to  attain  immortahty  with  the 
establishment,  by  his  will,  of  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship.  It  provides  two  years  of 
study  at  Oxford  University,  his  alma  ma- 
ter, all  expenses  paid. 

Eleven  scholarships  are  available  in 
Canada  every  year,  two  in  Ontario.  The 
20-year-old  Carleton  student  who  received 
one  this  year  met  the  thirteen  other 
Ontario  candidates  she  was  competing 
against  last  fall.  She  recalls,  "I  didn't 
think  1  had  much  of  a  chance.  They  were 
very  impressive  people."  Ah,  the  ironies 
of  life! 

As  if  chance  had  anything  to  do  with 
it.  Shona  Brown,  a  fourth  year  engi- 
neering student,  has  now  entered  the  ranks 
of  a  group  noted  for  outstanding  charac- 
ter, intellect  and  athletic  prowess. 

A  Rhodes  Scholarship  is  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  and  coveted  awards  in 
the  world  and  the  selection  process  is 
rigorous. 

Candidates  must  write  a  900  word 
essay  discussing  general  interests  and 
activities,  proposed  studies  at  Oxford  and 
future  intentions.  They  need  six  refer- 
ences and  a  medical  certificate.  Of  the  80 
who  applied  in  Ontario.  14  were  selected 
for  preliminary  interviews.  From  that  group, 
two  would  be  selected  for  the  scholar- 
ships. 

Brown  had  two  interviews.  That  was 
because  the  committee  could  not  decide 
among  her.  Jennifer  Hawkins,  another  Carle- 
ton  student,  and  a  University  of  Toronto 
student.  "Of  course,  if  I'd  known  that 
when  I  went  back  for  the  second  inter- 
view, I  would  ha\'e  been  a  mess,"  says 
Brown  laughingly. 

The  props  were  spartan.  A  chair,  a 
desk  and  a  glass  of  water.  Then  seven 
commitee  members  in  a  circle  probing  and 
testing  the  candidate  m  their  midst. 
Brown  admits  the  interviews  held  in 
Toronto's  Osgoode  Hall  were  a  bit 
imposing. 

"You  wait  in  this  very  pompous  formal 
atmosphere.   ,  you  wait  in  a  room  and 
then  a  guy  comes  and  says,  'they're  ready 
for  you  now."'  A  large  part  of  the  selec- 
tion process  is  based  on  the  essay  "which 
they  know  very  well,"  says  Brown.  In- 
terview questions  are  based  on  it.  "They 
quote  from  it,"  she  says. 

One  distinct  memory  was  her  chair. 
"The  chair  was  a  swivel  chair  which 
made  my  day  because  then  you  can  make 
eye  contact."  It  seems  fitting  Brown 
would  retain  a  detail  like  that,  revealing 
her  artlessness.  her  easy  confidence. 

Professor  David  Coll,  her  senior  pro- 
ject supervisor,  says  one  of  Brown's 
most  outstanding  qualities  is  her  natural- 
ness. "Shona  is  a  hardworking,  persona- 
ble, friendly  pen;on.  She's  completely  un- 
affected," he  says. 

"She's  self-confident  without  there  being 
any  uncertainty  or  arrogance.  She  has 
very  high  leadership  qualities,  which  is 
what  they're  looking  for."  And  even 
though  Shona  has  been  "bombarded  with 
attention,  it  doesn't  seem  to  faze  her  at 
all." 

Brown  may  be  used  to  the  attention  by 
now,  but  even  getting  an  interview  "blew 
me  away."  Actually  winning  was  a  shock. 
"It  didn't  really  sink  in  for  a  while,"  she 
says. 

She  says  it  was  during  Christmas,  while 
choosing  which  college  to  attend  at 
Oxford,  that  "I  started  to  get  really  ex- 
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ciled,  I  think  it just  fabiiluLis  to  ha\e 
the  opportunity  to  go  over  there,"  she 
says. 

Brown  says  she  was  "totally  surprised" 
with  the  onslaught  of  media  attention. 
She  says  some  of  the  intensity  may  be 
because  both  winners  were  female.  "I 
think  it's  the  first  time  Ontario  has  had 
two  women  selected:  possibly  the  first 
time  a  woman  engineer  has  been  selected," 
she  says. 

The  other  winner  is  a  student  from  U 
of  T  who  will  be  completing  her  doctor- 
ate in  history  at  Oxford.  The  Rhodes 
Scholarship  has  been  open  to  women 
since  1976  only. 

Brown,  who  writes  poetry  and  is  an 
admitted  history  buff,  describes  herself 
as  outgoing,  friendly,  and  aggressive  in 
that  "I  like  to  put  full  effort  into  whatever 
I  do  .  .  I  can't  produce  shoddy  quality 
because  I  like  to  do  a  good  job." 

"I  wouldn't  say  I  was  an  overachiever 
but  I  certainly  have  standards  and  I  like 
to  achieve  things.  I  compete  against  myself." 

Brown's  father  is  chairperson  of  the 
geology  department  and  her  mother  is  a 
researcher  in  the  psychology  laboratories. 
She  says  growing  up  in  an  academic 
atmosphere  instilled  the  importance  of 
learning  but  her  parents  "emphasized 
that  school  isn't  the  beginning  and  end  of 
all." 

So  Brown  was  just  as  involved  in  sports. 
She  says  during  high  school.  "I  wasn't 
particularly  studious.  ,  .  I  was  usually  out 


doing  athletics."  Nor  was  she  labelled 
an  egghead. 

"I  was  pretty  social  and  I  didn't  tend  to 
do  too  much  studying  so  people  wouldn't 
suspect.  You  don't  advertise  the  fact  you 
get  As  in  high  school."  she  says. 

Brown  was  offered  and  decided  to  ac- 
cept a  tennis  scholarship  to  Texas  after 
high  school,  where  "I  played  a  lot  of  tennis 
and  did  some  school." 


I  never  really  thought 
I  did  more  than 
most  people." 


Brown  says  she  was  "a  tomboy  to  the 
extreme."  a  condition  somewhat  altered 
now.  Athletics  are  still  important.  She 
plays  on  Carieton's  varsity  field  hockey 
team,  and  says  wryly  she  was  "probably 
the  jockiest  person"  out  of  all  the  scholar- 
ship candidates. 

Brown  is  also  a  Big  Sister  to  a  12-year- 
old  girt.  "It's  rewarding  and  a  lot  of  fun. 
There's  a  certain  gratification  in  doing  the 
kind  of  pereonal,  one-on-one  volunteer 
work,"  she  says.  "I  like  people.  I'm  a 
people  person." 

Brown  applied  for  the  scholarship  after 
some  prompting  from  acquaintances.  "A 


couple  of  people  mentioned  it  to  me  but  I 
didn't  think  1  had  high  enough  marks," 
she  says.  And  in  terms  of  extracurricular 
activities,  "1  never  really  thought  I  did 
any  more  than  most  people."  she  says. 

She  evidently  had  the  qualities  Cecil 
Rhodes  was  looking  for.  Rhodes  speci- 
fied persons  of  "literary  and  scholastic 
attainments;  fondness  of  and  success  in 
outdoor  sports,  qualities  of  truth,  courage, 
devotion  to  duty,  sympathy  for  and  pro- 
tection of  the  weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness 
and  fellowship;  exhibition  of  moral  force 
of  character  and  instincts  to  lead  and  take 
an  interest  in  one's  contemporaries." 

Brown  intends  to  study  economics  and 
philosophy  at  Oxford.  She  says  she'll 
likely  get  her  Masters  in  engineering  when 
she  returns  to  Canada.  In  the  future  she 
says,  "I  expect  to  be  in  industry  of  some 
kind  and  possibly  teaching  on  the  side 
but  I  don't  see  myself  as  a  full-time 
academic." 

Coll  says,  "there  are  no  limits"  to  how 
far  Brown  can  go.  "She  has  all  the  tools 
and  her  own  personal  abilities."  As  well, 
he  says,  "the  contacts  you  make  and  the 
doors  that  open  are  just  unreal  with  the 
Rhodes  experience." 

Brown  says  scholars  are  encouraged  to 
travel  and  meet  people  to  get  the  full 
experience  of  Oxford.  "They  tell  you  not 
to  worry  about  money;  they  want  you  to 
travel,"  she  says.  "Being  at  Oxford  in  that 
atmosphere  is  going  to  be  a  real 
experience."  □ 
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Ravens  playoff  hopes  are  now  history 


by  Chris  Johnson 

Some  dry  spells  on  offense —at  the  worst 
times— hurt  the  basketball  Ravens  in  two 
losses  last  weekend  at  the  Nest,  66-59  to 
Ryerson  Friday  night  and  79-66  to  York  the 
next  evening. 

The  pair  of  defeats  eliminates  the  Ra- 
vens from  the  Ontario  University  Athletic 
Association  (OlIAA)  eastern  division  playoffs. 
The  Ravens'  regular  season  record  has 
dropped  to  1-8. 

Queen's  and  Laurentian  are  in  a  battle 
for  first  place  in  the  seven-team  league. 

Against  Ryerson,  the  Ravens  saw  their 
10-point  second-half  lead  turn  into  a  seven 
point  loss,  as  they  only  scored  seven  points 
in  the  game's  final  11  minutes. 

Against  York,  the  Ravens  offense  never 
untracked.  Carleton  didn't  score  until  the 
14:30  marker  in  the  first  half,  when  forward 
Mike  Mclnrue  scored  inside  off  a  Roger 
Piovesan  lob  pass.  York  led  9-2  at  the  time, 
and  never  relinquished  the  lead.  Their  man- 
to-man  defence  effectively  held  Carleton  to 
outside  shots,  and  few  offensive  rebounds. 

The  Ravens  went  to  their  dressing  room 
down  40-30  at  halftime,  but  again  couldn't 
find  the  shooting  touch  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  half,  as  York  scored  10  straight 
points  to  open  a  20-point  lead. 

"We  came  out  flat  at  the  start  of  each 
half  and  they  really  killed  us,"  said  Raven 
forward  Mike  Hoy.  "Our  offense  never  really 
got  that  smooth.  We  had  trouble  getting  the 
ball  inside." 

The  Ravens  haven't  played  well  from 
behind  all  season  long,  said  head  coach  Paul 
Armstrong. 

He  said  the  defence  played  well  enough 
to  win  both  games  but  poor  shooting  cost 
them  a  victory. 

"We  had  no  consistency,"  said  Armstrong, 
who  is  enduring  the  most  frustrating  season 
in  his  four  years  as  head  coach. 

In  the  York  game,  the  Ravens'  shooting 
percentage  was  high-20  of  41  from  the 
field  — but  they  didn't  take  enough  shots, 
Armstrong  added. 

Guard  Paul  LeBreux  came  off  the  bench 
to  lead  the  Ravens  in  scoring  with  18  points. 
York's  bulky  6'7"  forward  Stewart  Levinsky 
took  advantage  of  Carleton's  smaller  for- 


Ravens'  basketball  coach,  Paul  Anrstrong  warns  his  team  they  could  miss  the  playofe  if  the  offense  doesn't  shape  up.  It  never  did. 


wards  to  lead  York  with  26  points  on  a 
sizzling  12  for  14  shooting. 

Mclnrue  and  forward  Alex  Overwijk 
scored  14  each  against  Ryerson.  Overwijk 
has  been  the  most  consistent  Raven  late  in 
the  season. 

Ryerson's  league-leading  scorer,  Kevin 
St.  Kitts.  almost  single-handedly  beat  the 


Ravens  as  he  scored  29  points.  St.  Kitts  hit 
four  of  six  three-point  attempts  and  was  a 
perfect  nine  for  nine  at  the  free  throw  line. 
He  also  pulled  down  11  rebounds. 

"He  had  a  great  game."  Armstrong  said. 
■'Their  other  players  didn't  do  that  much 
against  us;  we  shut  down  the  rest  of  their 
team." 


With  only  three  games  left  on  the  sched- 
ule, Armstrong  is  going  more  to  his  bench. 
He  started  rookie  guard  Walter  Robinson 
in  both  weekend  games  and  took  rookies 
Art  Stewart  and  John  Nicoletta  off  the 
bench  more  often.  Stewart  scored  five 
points  late  in  the  York  game,  including  a 
three-pointer.  □ 


Fencing  teams  qualify  for  provincials 


by  Dan  McKean 

After  a  very  successful  semi-final  meet 
at  Royal  Military  College  last  weekend,  two 
of  the  three  Carleton  Raven  fencing  teams 
are  preparing  for  this  weekend's  provincial 
championships  at  Brock  University  in  St. 
Catharines. 


BoA  the  Evens'  ep«  ind  abre  lams  will  be  travelling  lo  S..  aitorina  for  the  Onorio  clumpio-ships  diis  w«tend 


The  epee  team,  consisting  of  Daves 
Howes,  Henrik  Smith,  and  Aldo  Paganelli, 
placed  first  in  its  division  ahead  of  York, 
Trent  and  RMC.  Only  the  top  two  teams 
advance  to  the  provincial  finals. 

The  final  match  against  York  was  the 
Ravens'  toughest  of  the  season  as  it  came 
down  to  one  bout  for  the  win.  Smith  de- 
feated his  opponents  in  hits  5-0  to  send 
Carleton  to  victory. 

In  mdividual  competition,  Howes  was 
the  only  epee  fencer  representing  Carleton. 
He  was  third  out  of  12  fencers  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  next  round. 

In  the  sabre  division,  the  Ravens  placed 
second  behind  York.  They  too  will  be  travel- 
ling to  St.  Catharines. 

Individually,  Bill  Jory  finished  first  in 
the  sabre  competition.  This  is  Jory 's  second 
consecutive  victory,  making  him  a  strong 
medal  candidate  this  weekend. 

The  only  team  that  didn't  advance  was 
the  foil  squad.  Neither  the  team  nor  the 
individual  competitors  (Pete  Callaghan  and 
Frank  Olsen )  were  able  to  finish  high  enough 
in  the  standings. 

In  addition  to  the  two  Raven  teams 
advancing,  the  Robins'  foil  team  will  also  be 
making  the  trip  to  Brock.  □ 
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BOOK  SALE 


1/3  off  all  stock 
Feb.  16  -  Feb.  20 

Academic  Bookshop 

Ground  Floor,  Unicentre 


$  PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT  $ 

Course  Guide  Evaluators 

•  no  experience  necessary 

•  $2.50  per  evaluation 

•  each  evaluation  tal<es 
approximately  10  minutes 

Keypunch  Operators 

•  accurate  &  fast  typing 
abilities 

•  l<eypunch  experience  an 
asset 

•  evening  work  /  $4.50  an  hour 

Applications  available  in 
Rm  401  Unicentre 
Deadline  tor  applications  is 
Feb.  20 


Notice 


to  students  wishing  to  enroll 

in  the  Criminology  and 
Criminal  Justice  Placement 
Courses  (49.393*,  49.  394*, 
51.395*,  53.386*) 
1987-1988 


In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the 
Placement,  it  is  mandatory 

to  attend  one  of  the 
orientation  meetings  listed 
below. 

February  16,  9:00  -  10:30  a.m. 
01 64  Loeb 

February  17,  9:00  -  10:30  a.m. 
0164  Loeb 

February  18,  1:30  -  3:00  p.m. 
0164  Loeb 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Word  Processing  Services.  EXECUTEXT  of- 
fers fast,  efficient  letter  quality  word- 
processing,  Editing,  proof-reading,  technicaj 
writing.  Affordable  rates,  pick-up,  delivery. 
Call  Cheryl.  839-3297. 

The  Independent  Typist's  Network:  Offer- 
ing a  complete  range  of  quality  typing  and 
word  processing  services  at  competitive  rates. 
FRANCES  BOLTON,  729-0028,  THE 
TYPEWRIGHT,  728-3184. 

Typing  aiid/or  Editorial  Services  -  IBM 
Selectric  -  call  |613)  224-2490  from  8:t)0  a.m. 
to  8:00  p'm..  seven  days  a  week. 

DATAIogue  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast,  ac 
curate,  proofreading  as  required.  Merivale 
Road  area.  727-il53. 

Typirtg.  paper  supplied,  short  notice,  11.10 
per  double  spaced  page.  Ask  for  Dani.  Call 
232-7056. 

Word  Processing,  graphics,  research, 
translating,  photography.  Student  rates,  pick- 
up &  delivery,  fast.  The  Ultimate  Word,  tel. 
737-7336. 

FREE  software  with  purchase  of  Apple  II 
clone.  Mod?m,  80  column  card,  drive,  disks  in- 
cluded. $800.  831-0603. 

Pripstein's  Camp  in  Laurentians  now  hiring 
specialists  for  Drama.  Jazz  Dance,  Kayaking, 
Arts  &  Crafts,,  Sailing,  Pottery,  Judo/Karate, 
Photography,  Calligraphy.  Also  Junior  Section 
Head,  Cabin  Counsellors.  Ottawa  interviews  in 
early  February.  Please  send  brief  resume  to 
5658  Queen  Mary  Road,  Montreal  H3X  1 X3,  or 
call  Ronnie  Braverman  |514!  481-1875.  Salary 
range  $800-$),400/7weeks  plus  room,&  board. 

This  term  there  are  some  wonderful 
workshops  being  offered  for  students.  Did  you 
know  there  are  workshpps  in  Essay  Writing, 
Systems  (or  Study,  Seminar  Presentation, 
and  Effective  Reading?  Please  call  Universi- 
ty Counselling  Services  for  more  information, 
564-2808  Sign  up  now! 


Researchers  in  the  department  of  Psychology 
sire  studying  the  effects  of  imagery  on  wart 
remission.  Anyone  with  warts  on  one  or  both 
hands  can  participate  in  this  research,  and  will 
be  paid  for  doing  so.  Subjects  are  needed  im- 
mediately. For  more  information,  call  Joe 
Johnston  at  564-7409. 

Residence  Room  with  a  View!  Available  im- 
mediately with  a  cash  reward  for  Isf  taker.  Call 
Linda  231-4989. 

OPIRG  Peace  and  Disarmament  working 
group  is  presenting  the  film  "Goodbye  War  on 
Wed.  Feb.  18  at  1:00  in  408  Southara  and  at 
5:30  in  C264  Loeb.  ALL  welcome!  Discussion 
to  follow. 

Electric  Guitar.  Vantage  Avenger,  from 
Fender  factory.  Three  pickups,  five  pos.  SW., 
Phase  SW.,  pink  metallic  flake.  523-0217.  Dale, 
$275. 

Wilderness  Tours,  Canada's  premier 
Whitewater  rafting  company,  is  seeking  on- 
campus  promotional  representatives.  We  are 
seeking  eager,  serious  students  to  promote  and 
organize  Whitewater  rafting  trips.  Compensa- 
tion will  be  in  the  form  of  free  raft  trips  and 
commissions.  We  will  provide  you  with  pro- 
motional materials  and  training.  If  you  arc  in- 
terested, call  Hugh  or  Alastair  at  613-646-2241 
or  write  to  Wilderness  Tours,  P.O.  Box  89, 
Beachburg,  Ontario,  KOJ  ICO. 

Fort  Lauderdale  Spring  Break.  Discount 
Room  rates  at  Holiday  Inn  oceanside.  Home  of 
The  Button  and  CW  Dandies  bars.  Guaranteed 
best  location  on  the  Lauderdale  strip.  Contact 
Travel  Today  2  to  9  at  [313)  761-6345.  , 

Spring  Break  Student  Sale.  Featuring  pro- 
ducts by  Panama  jack,  Suntan  lotions  and  oils, 
t-shirts,  shorts,  towels.  Prices  at  cost.  1  day  on- 
ly: Wednesday  FEb.  18th.  Unicentre  Link. 

John  Duimovlch:  Many  thanks  for  fixing  the 
computers;  Charlatan  Staff, 


Rimek  sets  swim  record 
at  dual  meet  at  Western 


Both  the  CariMon  men's  and  women's  swim  teams  advance  to  the  Ontario  finals. 


by  Tom  Anzai 

Carleton  swimmer  Paul  Rimek  set  more 
tlian  an  example  in  a  dual  meet  last  Saturday. 

Rimek  set  a  pool  record  at  the  infamous 
University  of  Western  Ontario  meet  in  an 
11-event  co-ed  competition. 

The  rookie  speedster  stroked  to  an  im- 
pressive 2:16.8  in  the  200-yard  breastroke. 

"The  whole  race  was  smooth,"  he  said. 
"I  use  a  regimented  pace  patter,  relying  on 
speed  in  the  last  50  yards.  The  record  is  an 
honor  considering  the  number  of  athletes 
that  have  swam  here  but  I  was  more  con- 
cerned about  getting  points  for  the  team." 

Rimek's  performance  was  not  enough, 
however,  as  the  men's  squad  was  edged  by 
Western  54-41  in  total  points.  The  Robins 
also  came  up  short,  59-24. 

"We  did  what  we  had  to  do,"  said  Carle- 
ton  head  coach  Duane  Jones.  "There  comes 
a  time  when  you  face  up  and  accept  a 
challenge  and  do  your  job.  Our  swimmers 
proved  that  they  can  swim  with  the  best." 

Stepan  Oliva  was  the  men's  high-point 
swimmer  as  he  collected  three  easy  firsts  in 
the  50-yard  freestyle,  100-yard  freestyle 
and  teamed  up  with  George  Green,  Jim 
Tunney  and  Rimek  to  win  the  4x100  yard 
freestyle  relay  in  3:16.8. 

Tunney  claimed  first  in  the  200  free- 
style with  1:46.6  and  placed  second  behind 
Clip  in  the  100  in  48.3  seconds. 


Co-captain  Bruce  Webster  placed  sec- 
ond in  the  200-yard  butterfly  in  2:08.2  and 
IVIark  Weber  swam  a  respectable  2:12.9  in 
the  200  backstroke  to  place  second. 

The  Carleton  "A"  team,  consisting  of 
Green,  Tunney,  Webster,  Steve  Kremp  and 
Jeff  Ayotte,  won  the  final  relay  of  the  night 
in  convincing  fashion  as  they  defeated  Western 
by  5.04  seconds. 

The  Robins  had  their  hands  full  as  they 
swam  against  a  team  that  has  already  quali- 
fied for  the  national  championships.  But  the 
team  still  turned  in  some  impressive 
performances. 

Freshman  Heather  Hayhurst-France  won 
the  200  backstroke  in  2:34.6. 

"Ironically,  1  had  trouble  adjusting  to  the 
pool  in  terms  of  distance  and  water  temper- 
ature," she  said.  "Fortunately,  I  was  being 
pushed  by  the  Western  swimmers  through- 
out the  race." 

In  addition  to  her  win,  Hayhurst-France 
came  a  close  second  in  the  800  freestyle. 
Veteran  Sabrina  Howe  placed  second  in  the 
200  individual  medley  and  200  breaststroke. 
Kama  Klassen  touched  in  4:37.2  to  be 
runner-up  in  the  400  freestyle. 

The  Robins  will  be  travelling  to  Toronto 
to  compete  in  the  Ontario  championships 
this  weekend  (Feb.  13  and  14).  The  Ravens 
will  travel  to  St.  Catharines  for  the  provin- 
cial finals  the  following  weekend.  □ 
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Robins'  basketball  goes  down  three-zip 


by  Carol  Phillips 

The  Carleton  Robins"  basketball  team 
was  busy  last  week.  Unfortunately,  they 
were  busy  losing. 

The  team  lost  three  games.  74-67  to 
Ryerson,  56-46  to  the  University  of  Ottawa 
and  75-41  to  York  University. 

Against  Ryerson  on  Friday  the  Robins 
were  forced  to  play  catch-up  all  night.  And 
while  the  score  was  close,  there  were  two 
major  factors  contributing  to  their  loss. 

The  first  was  Carleton's  half-court  zone 
defence.  Head  coach  Ken  Stunell  said  by 
covering  the  whole  backcourt,  the  sideline 
would  become  Carleton's  "sixth  man"  and 
force  Ryerstm  into  more  turnovers. 

But  Stunell  analyzed  after  the  game.  "It 
cost  us  more  than  it  proved  effective." 

Instead  of  spreading  over  the  whole 
area,  the  Robins  clogged  up  at  centre  court, 
allowing  as  many  as  two  Ryerson  forwards 
at  a  time  to  run  behind  and  stand  free  under 
the  basket.  Ail  it  took  was  a  pass  over  the 
defence  for  an  easy  two  points. 

The  second  factor  was  a  speedy  Ryerson 
guard,  Lynn  Borgogelli.  whom  Stunell  said 
"really  took  it  to  us."  The  point  guard 
continually  wove  through  Carleton's  pres- 
sure defence  to  either  dump  the  ball  to  a 
forward  or  ease  up  at  the  foul  line  for  two 
points.  Borgogelli  finished  with  18  points. 

Overall.  Stunell  thought  his  team  played 
strong  defensively  against  a  team  who  scored 
81  points  when  the  Robins  first  met  them  in 
Toronto  in  January. 

Rookie  forward  Sheila  Kaeslin  finished 
with  23  to  lead  Carleton  while  Caroline 
Borsutzky  had  21  for  Ryerson. 

The  Carleton  defence  was  also  strong 
against  Ottawa  on  the  previous  Tuesday 
night  but  the  offense  stalled. 

"It  was  a  superhuman  effort,"  said  Stunell. 
"We  outplayed  them  but  we  just  didn't 
score.  There  were  lots  of  shots  but  the  ball 
wouldn't  go  in." 


The  coach  said  the  team's  goal  was  to 
keep  Ottawa  scoring  down  around  the  mid-50s, 
while  the  Robins  took  the  lead  with  about 
60  points. 

Stunell  said.  "It  was  very  disappointing. 
We  had  every  opportunity  to  score  60  points." 

All  the  Robins  shooting  was  off  but  none 
more  noticeably  than  the  team's  traditional 
sharpshooter,  guard  Janet  Podleski.  Podleski 
shot  only  3  for  19  from  the  field. 


"We  outplayed  them 
but  we  just  didn't  score. 
There  were  lots  of  shots  but 
the  ball  wouldn't  go  in.'* 


But  Kaeslin  pumped  in  an  impressive 
21  to  lead  the  team  in  scoring. 

The  30-point  loss  to  York  on  Saturday 
was  no  surprise  against  a  team  Stunell  calls 
a  "niiddle-^ged  ball  club." 

"They  have  good  balance  with  power 
and  maturity  They  have  quick  rookie  guards 
and  strong,  experienced  forwards." 

Stunell  said  he  thinks  the  Robins  lost 
their  composure  early,  becoming  frustrated 
and  forcing  their  shots. 

But  he  praised  York's  rebounding  strength 
(Carleton  was  out-rebounded  44-20)  and 
their  quick  offense. 

We  didn't  want  to  play  man-to-man  de- 
fence because  they're  so  fast,"  he  says, 
"But  we  made  the  mistake  of  not  realizing 
that  they  attack  the  zone  defence  just  as 
well."  □ 


Robins'  coach.  Ken  Stunell  says  he  changed  his  mind  on  haK-court  lone  defence  after  the  tean>  lost  to  R)rerson. 


Rookie  Robins  look  good  for  next  year 


New  basketball  playera  struggle  for  excellence.  

by  Carol  Phillips 

It  seems  almost  every  Robin  basketball 
story  has  mentioned  the  team's  inexperi- 
ence, attributing  it  to  the  large  number  of 
rookie  players.  So  with  only  two  games  left 
in  the  season,  it's  time  to  evaluate  the  rookie 
performances  and  see  what  the  future  holds 
for  women's  basketball. 

While  the  team's  overall  problems  have 
been  a  lack  of  height  and  speed  on  the  court, 
lack  of  participation  has  been  a  problem  at 
practices.  Head  coach  Ken  Stunell  has  said 
schoolwork  comes  before  basketball,  but  he 
has  expressed  concern  over  the  decreasing 
role  basketball  is  playing  in  some  of  his 
team  members'  lives. 


The  ever-changing  fxvst  year  player  list 
now  has  seven  members.  Players  who  left 
the  team  because  of  sickness  or  schoolwork 
have  been  replaced  by  sometimes  less  expe- 
rienced players.  Forwards  Katie  Jarrett  and 
Irene  Jaroszuk  and  guard  Janet  Podleski  are 
now  the  only  experienced  players  on  the 
roster. 

So  with  these  general  problems  outlined 
and  with  personalized  statistics  yet  to  be 
compiled,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  perform- 
ances of  the  seven  women  who  have  been 
called  upon  to  shoulder  the  bulk  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  team's  performance. 

Monique  deWinter.  journalism  1— This 
17-year-old  forward,  at  5'7".  has  often  been 
forced  to  guard  people  several  inches  her 
senior  but  her  defensive  skills  are  still  her 
strength.  According  to  Stunell,  deWinter 
along  with  Jarrett  are  "the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  ball  club.  They  give  everything  they've 
got  in  both  the  practices  and  the  game." 
DeWinter  is  a  strong  rebounder  and  blocks 
out  well.  She  also  drives  to  the  basket. 
However,  both  her  ball  handling  and  her 
outside  shot  need  some  work. 

Sheila  Kaeslin.  psychology  2 -Stunell 
calls  this  5'7"  forward  a  "superstart  of  all- 
star  quality"  and  says,  "if  she  doesn't  get  a 
look  at  ( in  all-star  voting),  there's  something 
wrong  there."  Certainly  Kaeslin's  offensive 
output  deserves  praise.  Kaeslin  has  consis- 
tently scored  in  double  figures  and  has  just 
put  forth  a  22-point  effort  against  Ryerson 
and  21  against  'tawa.  hi  Stunell's  view, 
Kaeslin  is  alert,  intelligent  and  in  excellent 


condition.  Her  only  limiting  factor  is  a  lack 
of  speed  but  as  Stunell  says,  "She  more  than 
makes  up  for  it  with  good  judgement." 

Donna  Lovitt.  arts  3— Although  the  5'9" 
forward  has  been  on  campus  for  three  years, 
this  is  her  first  year  on  the  team.  Lovitt 
missed  a  few  games  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  because  of  pneumonia  and  is  still 
regaining  her  strength.  Stunell  praises  her 
maturity  and  strong  inside  moves  to  the 
basket  but  admits  the  team  has  tried  to  stay 
away  from  the  inside  game  because  she  has 
been  so  sick.  Despite  a  conditioning  prob- 
lem, Stunell  calls  Lovitt  "fundamentally 
sound"  and  hopes  to  use  her  more  as  she 
builds  her  strength.  Lovitt  was  voted  Player 
of  the  Game  against  Ottawa. 

Gail  MacDonald,  journalism  1  — Mac- 
Donald  is  a  57"  guard  with  an  impressive 
outside  shot.  Although  she  likes  to  take 
control  of  the  ball  game  (because  of  her  lack 
of  speed,  according  to  Stunell).  the  Robins 
already  have  two  potential  guards  in  Podleski 
and  Cathy  Vezina.  so  MacDonald  has  been 
made  the  swingman.  Stunell  says  she  is 
"very  quietly  productive,"  but  adds  she  has 
a  conditioning  problem  and  isn't  sure  if  she 
can  handle  the  faster  university  tempo  of 
basketball.  MacDonald  is  one  player  who 
has  used  her  right  to  miss  practices  because 
of  school,  "She's  more  of  a  scholar  than  a 
ball  player  and  that's  an  admirable  thing  to 
say,"  Stunell  says. 

Jane  Martin,  arts  1  — Martin  is  a  5'6" 
guard  who  joined  the  team  midway  through 
the  season  when  a  lot  of  team  members 


were  leaving.  During  the  fall,  she  played  for 
Carleton's  soccer  team.  Stunell  says  she 
wanted  to  practise  with  the  team  and  her 
positive  attitude  won  her  a  position.  So  far, 
she  has  seen  limited  playing  time  but  the 
coach  says  she  sees  herself  more  as  an 
athlete  than  a  basketball  player. 

Gina  Perez,  arts  1  —  Perez  is  a  5'6"  guard 
whom  Stunell  calls  exciting  to  have  around. 
She  crashes  the  boards,  dives  on  loose  balls 
and  at  times  has  an  impressive  outside 
shot— although  it's  inconsistent.  Although 
Stunell  thinks  she  could  be  more  disciplined 
in  keeping  to  offensive  plays  he  says  she  is 
great  for  team  morale  and  ends  up  getting  a 
lot  of  playing  time.  "She  can't  rate  that  well 
in  the  skill  department  but  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  she's  effective." 

Cathy  .Vezina.  commerce  1  —  Vezina  is  a 
5'6"  point  guard  who  Stunell  expects  to  lead 
the  team  next  year.  In  the  meantime,  he  has 
been  "secretly  pleased  but  visibly  upset 
because  1  expect  her  to  exhibit  the  skills  of  a 
senior."  He  says  it  has  been  a  frustrating 
year  for  Vezina  as  she's  been  making  "rookie 
mistakes"  and  getting  into  foul  trouble.  She 
has  a  great  t)utside  shot  and  has  been  a 
consistent  scorer  for  the  Robins.  Stunell 
says  Vezina  has  had  to  shoulder  a  lot  of 
responsibility  for  the  Robins  but  she  has 
handled  the  pressure  quite  well. 

Although  the  Robins  may  have  trouble 
keeping  some  of  these  players  next  year,  the 
team  has  a  solid  core  that  with  a  year's 
experience,  can  only  get  better  □ 
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WANTED: 


4  Students 

to  update  The  Student 
Saver  Discount  Program 


The  job  entails: 

•  Soliciting  new  discounts 
by  approaching  stores, 
restaurants  in  the  Ottawa  area 

•  Updating  current  discounts 


Pay  is  negotiable: 
Commission  and  base  salary 


If  you  are  interested,  come  to  the 
CUSA  office,  Room  401  Unicentre 
and  picf(  up  an  application. 
Deadline  is  Feb  1 7th. 


Contact  Brion  Fahey  or  Beth  Brown 


J 


Nordic  ski  team  wins 
provincial  championships 


Carieton's  ski  team  has  "some  very  high  talent"  says  last  weekend's  nee  or^nizer,  Peter  Lumb. 


by  Mike  Aiken 

Finally! 

After  coining  close  in  football,  soccer 
and  waterpolo,  the  Carleton  Ravens  have 
finally  brought  home  an  Ontario  University 
Athletic  Association  (OUAA )  championship. 

The  men's  nordic  ski  team  captured  the 
overall  title  Sunday  at  Camp  Fortune  after 
winning  the  relay  eariier  in  the  day  and 
placing  three  skiers  in  the  top  10  on  Saturday. 

The  Ravens  started  off  Sunday  leading 
Western  by  over  50  seconds  in  total  time. 
191:05.7  to  191:56.6  for  their  four  best 
skiers. 

The  3x10  kilometre  relay  became  the 
deciding  race.  The  course  was  slowed  con- 
siderably because  of  a  fresh  snowfall. 

Steve  Eyvindson  got  off  to  a  good  start, 
but  trailed  Queen's  by  1:20  after  the  first 
leg.  Then  Adrian  Lumb  hit  the  trail  in  hot 
pursuit  of  Adi  Webber  from  Queen's. 

"The  first  time  around  I  gained  10  to  15 
seconds  on  the  first  hill,"  Lumb  said.  Mem- 
bers of  my  team  were  giving  me  splits,  so  I 
knew  how  fast  I  was  catching  him.  At  the 
start  of  the  second  lap  he  started  to  tire  and  I 
had  him  in  sight  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Then  I 
knew  he  was  history." 

By  the  time  Lumb  reached  the  end  of  his 
leg,  he  had  passed  the  Queen's  skier  and 
given  Carleton  a  slim  five-second  lead. 

After  falling  during  the  exchange,  an- 
chor Adam  Vyse  posted  the  fastest  time  of 
the  day  (38:30)  bringing  home  the  Raven 
victory  with  more  than  a  minute  to  spare. 
Webber  finished  second  while  Richard  Browne 


of  Western  was  third. 

Saturday's  warm  sun  and  mild  tempera- 
tures created  ideal  conditions  for  the  women's 
10km  race.  The  course,  consisting  of  14  or 
15  hills  including  one  rising  nearly  900 
metres,  was  packed  down  because  of  the 
men's  race  earlier  in  the  day. 

Peter  Lumb,  president  of  the  National 
Capital  Division  of  the  Canadian  Ski  Asso- 
ciation, said  the  long  climbs  were  designed 
to  test  cardio- vascular  fitness,  technical  skills 
on  the  rolling  parts  in  the  middle  of  the 
course,  as  well  as  balance  and  agility  on  the 
long  downhill  sections  with  their  tight  turns. 

Carleton's  Rhonda  Delong.  winner  of 
the  race  in  30:42.4,  was  flying  when  she 
tested  the  course.  "This  course  is  pretty 
good,  you  do  get  a  bit  of  a  break,  but  by  the 
time  you're  going  up  the  14th  or  15th  hill, 
you  hurt.  It  doesn't  matter  what  shape 
you're  in  because  you're  pushing  yourself  as 
hard  as  you  can." 

Delong  and  Vyse  will  be  competing  in 
the  Canadian  Senior  Championships  as  well 
as  the  Canada  Winter  Games  later  this 
month. 

Vyse,  aside  from  being  a  member  of  the 
relay  team,  also  placed  second  in  Satur- 
day's 15km  race.  Lumb  was  fifth  and 
Eyvindson  came  in  eighth. 

There  is  no  national  championship  for 
nordic  skiing  but  race  coordinator  Peter 
Lumb  was  still  pleased  with  Carleton's  per- 
formance. "There's  a  lot  more  senior  skiers 
here  than  two  or  three  years  ago.  .  .  we've 
got  some  very  high  talent."  □ 


Synchro  swims  to  finals 


by  Lydia  Zajc 

Carleton's  synchronized  swimming  team 
members  captured  third  and  fourth  place  in 
the  intermediate  figures  division  at  a  Jan. 
30  meet  at  Hamilton's  McMaster  University. 

Donna  Glasgow  placed  third,  and  Brenda 
Ball  placed  fourth,  reversing  their  stand- 
ings at  their  last  meet  in  Waterloo.  Glasgow 
also  came  fourth  with  her  solo  in  the  senior 
division. 

Head  coach  Carolyn  Kirk  was  happy 
with  the  standings  but  said  "I  would  have 


liked  to  have  done  a  little  better." 

Other  team  members  who  competed  in 
the  meet  were  Karen  Clark.  Natalie  Parent 
and  Shannon  Steele. 

The  team  will  travel  to  Kingston  for  the 
Ontario  Women's  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association's  (OWIAA)  finals  at  Queen's 
University  this  weekend  (Feb.  14  and  15). 

Kirk  said  she  expects  most  of  the  same 
standings  in  the  meet,  but  hopes  to  in- 
crease the  team's  standings  in  the  figures 
section.  □ 
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Nice  and  easy  overflows  with  creativity 


by  Shelley  Bakus 


Carleton's  theatre  group.  Sock  'n'  Bus- 
kin, has  gotten  an  injection  of 
student  creativity  in  its  purest  form. 
After  producing  many  plays  created 
outside  of  Carleton,  the  script  of  the 
group's  most  recent  production,  Nice  and 
Easy  has  been  penned  by  fourth  year 
philosophy  student,  Sam  Goldstein. 

Kat  Wood.  Sock  'n'  Buskin's  produc- 
tion manager,  says  "the  most  important 
thing  abotit  (the  play)  is  that  it  is  a  stu- 
dent production."  Student  input,  says 
Wood,  is  important.  Unlike  previous  Sock 
'n'  Buskin  presentations,  like  Woody 
Allen's  God.  presented  last  fall,  Nice  and 
Easy  has  not  been  tried  and  tested. 
However,  Wood  says  Sock  'n'  Buskin  is 
"open  to  people  to  submit  scripts  to  us." 

So  far,  says  Goldstein,  "Sock  'n'  Bus- 
kin wants  people,  but  people  aren't 
doing  anything."  Goldstein,  however,  says 
he  wrote  and  submitted  his  one-act  play 
"to  get  involved,  to  create  and  to  set  an 
example."  Goldstein  is  also  the  director. 

Nice  and  Easy  is  somewhat  autobio- 
graphical says  Goldstein.  To  an  extent, 
it  parallels  his  experiences  with  people  he 
met  on  a  past  vacation.  "It's  about  two 
guys  going  down  south  to  have  a  lot  of  fun 
on  their  vacation  and  their  meeting 
with  an  American  'tourist'  who  puts  com- 
plications into  their  lives." 

Rick  and  Stan,  two  young  Canadian 
travellers,  venture  to  Florida  for  fun  and 
females.  Rick  wants  action;  Stan  wants  to 
read. 

Along  the  way  Rick  meets  Garry,  a 
fellow  tourist  and  fun-seeker  and  possi- 
bly Rick's  ticket  to  a  better  life.  Stan, 


however,  is  leery  of  this  enigmatic 
stranger  who  instantly  becomes  Rick's 
best  buddy. 

Garry's  firm  grip  on  Rick  leads  to  a 
climactic  confrontation  between  Rick 
and  Stan.  With  their  values  and  attitudes 
based  in  opposing  camps.  Rick  and 
Stan's  friendship  heads  for  a  crash. 

Through  this  loss.  Rick  learns  the  cold 
truth  about  Garry  and  realizes  the 
valuable  friendship  he  has  shared  with 
Stan. 

"It's  important  not  to  betray  your  true 
friends,"  says  Golstein  who  adds  the 
play  is  very  life-like.  "1  think  there  is  a 
love  between  Rick  and  Stan,"  explains 
Goldstein.  Like  puzzle  pieces,  the  two 
characters  differ  yet  depend  on  one 
another  to  be  complete. 
Rick,  apparently  sure  of  himself,  "is 
insecure  and  Stan  ends  up  realizing  that 
his  own  instincts  are  right." 

Interestingly  this  play  about  men  and 
their  relationships  and  feelings,  will  be 
performed  by  an  almost  completely  female 
cast. 

In  addition  to  Nice  and  Easy.  Sock  'n' 
Buskin  will  also  present  Interview. 

One  third  of  Jean-Claude  Van  Italie's 
America  Hurrah,  Interview,  says  Woods, 
"has.no  traditional  plot  line  and  is  an 
eclectic  mixture  of  things."  Various  in- 
terviews, some  involving  telephone  opera- 
tors, are  performed  by  a  cast  of  eight. 
"It  is  more  esoteric  than  Nice  and  Easy," 
says  Wood. 

Nice  and  Easy  and  Interview  will  be 
shown  March  9-11,  afternoons  and  eve- 
nings, in  Residence  Commons.  For  further 
information  call  Sock  'n"  Buskin  at 
564-6671. 


Sam  Goldstein  is  the  director  of  Sock' n' Buskin's  newest  play  Nice  and  Easy,  a  play  he  also  wrote. 


Carleton's  french  play  draws  excellence 


by  Christine  Lovelace 

Vive  le francais! 
Jean-Jacques  Van  Vlassaer,  a 
Carleton  french  professor,  has 
devoted  a  year  to  the  celebration  of  the 
French  lanquage. 

Van  Vlassaer  teaches  a  french  theatre 
class,  Thimy  and  Practice,  and  every 
three  or  four  years,  involves  himself  and 
his  students  in  the  production  of  a  play. 
His  last  effort  was  The  Marriage  of  Figaro, 
to  celebrate  Carleton's  40th  Anniversary. 

This  year,  in  conjunction  with  friend 
and  director,  Tibor  Egervari,  Van 
Vlassaer  has  produced  Moliere's  Lc  Mis- 
antiini/ie,  a  play  he  says,  is  "a  reflection 
of  what  life  is  about. . .  the  play  that  best 
shows  the  human  ecology." 

The  play  is  about  a  man  named  Alceste, 
who,  upset  by  the  people  around  him, 
flees  to  live  far  from  the  world.  He  is 
provoked  by  a  coquette  called  Celimine 
played  by  Annik  Poutin,  an  Ottawa  civil 
servant-by-day.  Van  Vlassaer  says  the 
play  is  centred  around  her.  "She  is 
magnificent," 

Additional  roles  are  portrayed  by 
students  from  his  class,  the  University 
of  Ottawa  and  two  professors,  J.  Miquet 
and  A.  Halsall.  Students  who  aren't 
performing  helped  design  the  set  and  make 
some  of  the  costumes.  The  sets  are 
made  from  scratch  with  the  help  of  Roy 
Robitschek. 

Van  Vlassaer  does  not  want  an  ama- 
teur work.  "I  want  things  to  have  a  very 
high  professional  level .  .  .  and  at  the  same 
time,  done  by  students,  which  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms."  He's  pulled  it  off 


The  french  deparunent'i  pnxjuaion  of  Lt  Misanthrope  has  been  in  die  imking  for  o»er  a  ytar. 


three  times  in  the  past-chances  are 
likely  he'll  do  it  again. 

With  the  Francophone  summit  soon  to 
be  held  in  Quebec  City,  the  play  is 
timely.  Van  Vlassaer  finds  the  number  of 
english  students  entering  Carleton  from 
french  immersion  programs  increasing  and 
would  like  to  make  use  of  their  talents 
by  doing  more  things  in  french.  Plays,  are 
the  perfect  opportunity.  "This  is  very 


good  for  Carleton.  This  university  is  open- 
ing up  to  the  bilingual  students." 

Van  Vlassaer  has  planned  a  french 
festival  which  will  include  displays,  read- 
ings and  films.  In  the  Fenn  Lounge  at  Res 
Commons,  an  information  display  about 
French  history  and  per^ionalities  runs  until 
Feb.  13.  There  will  also  be  tables  set 
up  with  books  by  authors  like  Jean-Paul 
Sartre  and  Albert  Canrus. 


A  lecture  by  Anne  Cohen-Solal.  who 
wrote  the  "definitive"  book  on  Sartre,  is 
also  scheduled.  The  author  was  offered  a 
North  American  tour,  but  only  accepted 
speaking  engagements  at  Harvard  and 
Carleton.  She  will  be  speaking  on  Sartre 
et  la  Francophonie  on  March  3. 

In  addition,  Roger  Grenier,  who  was  a 
friend  of  writer  Camus,  will  be  speak- 
ing at  Carleton  on  Feb.  17.  He  is  currently 
working  on  a  book  containing  his  corre- 
spondence with  Camus.  Carleton  is  his 
only  planned  stop. 

An  international  French  film  festival, 
at  the  Canadian  Film  Institute,  in  the 
National  Library  (Wellington)  from  Feb.  2 
to  27.  is  also  included  in  the  french 
department's  plans.  The  scheduled  films 
have  never  been  seen  in  Canada  before. 

The  importance  of  La  Misanthrope  can 
be  measured  in  terms  of  the  VIPs  in- 
vited to  attend  its  premiere.  Governor- 
General  Jean  Sauve,  the  presidents  of 
both  universities  and  many  foreign  ambas- 
sadors will  attend  the  Feb.  9  opening. 

Another  source  of  support  for  Van 
Vlassaer  was  his  good  friend,  actor 
Peter  Ustinov  He  helped  with  some  of  the 
funding.  "It  is  thanks  to  Ustinov  that 
I've  been  able  to  put  on  this  play  .  .  (he  is) 
one  of  the  most  marvelous  people!" 

It  is  important  to  Van  Vlassaer  that 
many  students  as  possible  get  involved 
in  the  french  presentations.  He  says  it  is 
part  of  the  university  learning  e.\peri- 
ence  where  students  can  be  "torn  out  of 
themselves." 

If  you'd  like  more  infonnation  contact 
the  French  department  at  564-3754. 

Salut!  □ 
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Sweet  dreams  set  for  an  Ottawa  artist 


by  Doni  Eve 

Susan  Geraldine  Taylor  is  an  artist 
who  gets  into  her  work.  The  Ottawa 
painter  is  living  in  her  latest  installa- 
tion entitled  This  Moment  is  an  Etcniily 
on  display  at  Gallery  101  until  Feb.  13. 

Taylor  says  when  gallery  director 
Dennis  Tourbin  first  asked  her  to  do  an 
installation  (a  three-dimensional  visual  art 
display)  all  she  could  think  of  was  what 
she  was  doing  at  the  time:  coloring  her 
screen  prints  on  canvas  from  bed. 

"My  work  always  really  relates  to 
what  I'm  doing,"  she  says.  "All  I  was 
doing  was  sitting  in  my  bed  coloring." 

Taylor's  show  is  a  replica  of  a  bed- 
room using  her  own  dresser,  table  and 
bookshelf  brought  from  home,  while  the 
bed,  cai-pet  and  bed  linen  are  on  loan 
for  the  display  fmm  various  local  businesses. 

There  are  performances  scheduled  in 
the  installation  all  week  long.  These 
include  poetry  readings,  musical  perform- 
ances and  one-of-a-kind  shows  such  as 
the  Return  of  the  Goddess  pyjama  party 
(for  women  only)  Feb.  12  and  a  Scrabble 
game  between  Taylor  and  her  guest.  The 
performances  take  place  at  Ham.  3pm 
and  7pm  daily- 
Taylor  says  she  really  feels  she  must 
rely  on  the  support  of  the  community 
for  the  show.  "1  think  that's  what  this 
show  is  all  about:  people  caring  and 
wanting  to  participate  in  the  creative  ex- 
perience," she  says. "  The  essence  of 
the  whole  show  is  you  need  community 
involvement  to  make  art." 

Another  integral  feature  of  this  show 
is  Taylor  herself,  in  silk  pyjamas  and 


Creations  of  Susan  Geraldine  Taylor,  an  artist  who  lives  in  her  latest  project. 


head-wrap,  propped  on  pillows  with  a  wh 
lace  bedcover  drawn  to  her  chin. 

Walking  into  the  installation  gives 


one  the  impression  of  walking  into  an 
actual  bedroom,  a  private  space.  Gallery 
visitors  hesitate  at  the  entrance  until 


Taylor  invites  them  in. 

They'll  take  a  few  more  steps  inside 
to  look  at  the  paintings  on  the  wall,  but 
will  only  give  the  room  a  quick  glance,  as 
if  they  feel  they're  intruding. 

"1  think  it  will  be  a  difficult  show  for 
people  to  get  into,"  Taylor  says.  "They 
think  they're  entering  someone's  private 
space,  But  when  you  make  art,  you 
make  it  to  be  shown." 

"Art  is  a  form  of  communication,  but 
it's  a  bit  one-sided  if  you  just  put  it  up." 

What  makes  this  display  different,  is 
that  visitors  can  communicate  back  to 
the  work. 

While  she  entertains  her  visitors, 
Taylor  will  be  finishing  lithographs  she 
started  last  sunnner  and  coloring  in  her 
screen  prints  to  add  to  the  walls.  Also 
going  up  will  be  quotes  and  souvenirs 
from  the  performances  to  transform  the 
room  each  day. 

Although  Taylor  says  she  loves  all 
colors  equally,  her  work  is  predominantly 
green.  It  features  homey,  familiar  landscapes 
colored  with  her  trademark  pencil  crayons 
that  give  the  canvas  a  delicate,  translu- 
cent look  not  unlike  watercolor. 

Taylor  says  she  usually  arranges  a  lot 
^  of  activities  for  her  shows,  but  this  is 
S  the  first  time  she's  actually  stayed  in  the 
■X  installation. 

I        "(Before)  I  really  wanted  to  stay  in 
the  space  but  it  wasn't  convenient  for 
the  gallery  and  I  didn't  have  the  courage 
to  do  it." 

"But  now  it's  like  I've  died  and  gone 
to  heaven."  she  says.  "It's  a  lot  like  a 
wonderful  holiday."  □ 


-CEIEBFATE- 


SPRING  BREAK  '87 

Ft.  Lauderdale  " 


on  the  beach 


J*ri€i6 

ft    ^    FT.  LAUDERDALES  PREMIERE 
CONCERT  AND  DANCE  CLUB 
1  am  to  Noon  -  "EARLY  RISER" 
BLOODY  MARY  SPECIAL 

For  you  early  risers,  have  a  Bloody  Mary  and  KEEP  THE  MUGl 

10am to 6pm  POOLSIDE  PARTIES 

UVE  D.J.  EMCEEINO  POOLSIDE  CONTEST  •  WATER  VOLLEYBALL 
TOURNAMENT  -  FREE  BEER  CHliO  RELAYS  •  FREE  T-SHIRT  RELAYS 
THE  BELLYFLOP  CONTEST  ■ 

CASH  PRIZES  •  FREE  T-SHIRTS  •  AND  OTHER  GIVEAWAYS 

7pm to 8pm  COLLEGE  HAPPY  HOUR 

CARLETON   UNIVEftSlTV    PARTY    '    WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY  25 
FREE  SPRING  BHEAK  57  T-SHIRT  WITH  PAID  ADMISSION  FOB 
ABOVE  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  BETWEEN  T  O'CLOCK  AND  B  O'CLOCK 
WITH  PROPER  COLLEGE  \  O 

ALL  BAR  DRINKS  AND  DRAFT  BEER  -  $.75 
COMPETE  IN  CONTESTS  FOR  PRIZESI 

EVENINGS 

SUMMER  S  on  the  beach  presents . . . 

FT.  LAUDERDALE'S  FINEST  ROCK  N  ROLL  BAND  NIGHTLY  PLUS  OUR 
INTERNATIONALLY  ACCLAIMED  D.J.  SPINNING  THE  BEST  DANCE 
MUSIC  AND  ALL  DAY,  ALL  NIGHT  MUSIC  VIDEO. 
M0N.WED4THUR:  aiTISft  SATURDAY; 

ContsBl  NIte 
Piizat  &  glvflBwayB 


TUE  a  FRI: 


Come  and  Party  til  3  AM! 
Dance  all  Night. 
SUNDAY: 
(18  8  OVER  NIGHT) 

•nil  >p*ci*i  •Haen  iiant  (nom 


$175.00  Cash  Prizeo  wlHd'"  fli  ur^i 

,  CLIP  AND  S*«  CLIPANO  SA\ 

}CARLETON  UNIVERSITY   PARTY    *   WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY    2  5 
I          ONE  FREE  BAR  DRINK  OR  DRAFT  OR  SOFT  DRINK 
I  GOOD  FROM  7-8  PM  NIGHTLY 

]  Sommara  oo  Ihe  Beach  -219  5  AllBfilit  6lv0  •  Fl  LauOerdale.  FlonOa  ■  1305)  462'e97a 
I  ILocaled  '-i  block  nortn  ol  Las  Olas  Blvd  on  AtA) 

I  FLORIDA  DRINKING  LAW:  You  mu«I  tw  bom  on  or  b«tora  Juna  30,  1860 
I  to  legally  purchaa*  alcoholic  bevaragas  In  Florida. 
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START  UP • START  UP • START  UP 


Be^ur 
Own  Boss 

Young  people  can  get  an  interest  free  loan 
to  stcirt  up  their  own  summer  or 
year  round  business. 
Ask  us  how. 

CALL  FREE 
1-800-387-0777 

or  visit  your  placement  office. 

rr  COULD  PUT  you  in  business. 

START  UP  is  sponsored  by 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Skills  Development 
in  co-operation  with  The  Ontario  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Ontario 

Ministry  of  Skills  Development 


Gregory  Sorbara 
Minister 


Songs  from  Seven-Eleven — ^The  Slurpees 


by  Robert  Paquin 

For  a  band  whose  greatest  collective 
fear  is  that  Wayne  Rostad  will 
cover  their  songs,  The  Slurpees  have 
come  to  conquer  Ottawa  with  their  own 
brand  of  cowpunk.  Their  first  attack  came 
with  the  Trashtone  release  of  a  six-song 
cassette  last  fall.  It  was  titled  Toons  To 
Lift  Brews  By  and  sold,  appropriately 
enough,  for  $1.49. 

The  gist  of  The  Slurpees  can  be  found 
on  an  info  sheet  that  was  included  with 
their  last  cassette.  They  believe  in  "In- 
stantly Consummable  Music".  And  they 
deliver.  Their  music  is  stark  and  unadorned, 
without  the  weight  of  a  heavy  produc- 
tion budget  or  expensive  studio  ornamen- 
tation. But  it  is  pure  stuff  cutting  to  the 
heart  with  its  silly  message  and  black 
sense  of  humor. 

Their  repertoire  is  almost  evenly  split 
between  cover  songs  and  original  mate- 
rial, The  music  they  cover  ranges  from 
straight  Johnny  Cash  to  send  ups  of 
American  folk  classics,  like  "Daniel  Boone 
(A  Great  American  Song  about  a  Great 
American  Hero),"  and  "A  Gun  Called  Jus- 
tice." The  band's  four  members  share 
the  writing  of  original  material,  including 
their  best  works,  "Likker  is  my  Lover", 
"Beer"  and  "A  Skinhead  Stole  my  Baby." 

Their  theme  song,  "Hit  and  Run,"  tells 
the  story  of  how  The  Slurpees  found 
their  name  and  climbed  half-way  up  CFUO's 
top  40  chart  last  fall.  Four  years  ago 
guitartist  Bert  Slurpee,  then  a  Carleton 
arts  student,  was  accosted  at  a  7-11  by 
a  gang  for  sucking  down  a  slurpee  drink. 
Back  then  they  thought  him  wimpy.  It's 
taken  four  years,  but  Bert  has  gained  his 
revenge. 

Presently  conducting  a  cross-Canada 
tour  out  of  the  back  of  an  AMC  Pacer. 
The  Slurpees  are  scheduled  to  appear  at 
Uncle  Sid's  on  Wellington  Street,  the 
latest  alternative  bar  to  spring  up.  It  is 
located  in  the  basement  of  an  Italian 
restaurant,  and  resembles  everybody's  fa- 
vorite bad  basement.  Fluid  Waffle  was 
the  first  band  to  play  there  two  weeks  ago. 

Interviewed  in  Toronto  after  a  gig.  The 
Slurpees,  like  their  better  American 
cover  songs,  tell  some  pretty  tall  tales. 
With  a  voice  like  a  lead  pipe,  lead 
singer  Ig  Slurpee  claims  roots  in  Toledo 
Bend,  Louisiana.  His  musical  tastes 
date  back  to  the  jukebox  in  the  bar  where 
his  father  worked  and  where  Ig.  as  a 
child,  was  penned  in  a  crib  made  of  stacked 
beer  cases.  After  a  brief  career  as  a 
travelling  show  salesman,  he  found  him- 
self unemployed  and  living  in  Toronto. 
He  decided  to  live  in  Canada,  he  says, 
because  the  beer  has  5  per  cent  alcohol 
content.  His  last  job  was  working  part- 
time  for  the  city  as  a  fire-hydrant 
inspector. 

Bert  Slurpee,  an  Ottawa  native,  com- 
pleted a  five  year  B.A.  in  linguistics. 
With  rock  'n'  roll  in  his  blood,  he  was  off  to 
Toronto,  jumping  from  band  to  band. 
He  and  his  battered  acoustic  guitar  kept 
getting  kicked  out  because  he  could 
only  play  country  licks.  Besides,  he  says, 
he  didn't  like  heavy  metal  anyway. 

Wog  Slurpee,  originally  from  Liberty, 
Pennsylvania,  was  born  into  a  family  of 
migrant  fruit-pickers  who  eventually  set- 
tled in  Cawston,  B.C.  His  parents  wanted 
a  better  life  for  their  son  than  what 
Oakanogan  apples  could  afford  and  sent 
him  to  Western  University.  He  dropped 
out  and  drifted  to  Toronto. 

Ig  placed  an  ad  in  a  trade  magazine  for 
band  mates;  Bert  and  Wog  replied.  To- 
gether they  moved  into  a  building  in  the 
Queen  Street  area  in  Toronto,  and  The 
Slurpees  were  bom. 

Jamming  together  one  afternoon,  they 


heard  one  wall  banging  to  the  music. 
They  investigated  and  found  their  neigh- 
bor, an  out  of  work  drummer,  had  been 
keeping  the  beat  with  a  pair  of  hammers. 
And  so  Lug  (which  is  his  real  name) 
Slurpee  joined  the  band  and  The  Slurpees 
put  out  their  first  tape  to  limited  distri- 
bution two  weeks  later. 

Travelling  from  west  to  east.  The 
Slurpees  have  been  on  the  road  for  the 
past  two  months.  "It's  hell  living  out  of  an 
AMC  Pacer.  After  the  amps  you  can't 
get  much  beer  in,"  claims  Ig.  Having  nar- 
rowly avoided  several  drunk  driving 
charges,  they  say  they  are  looking  forward 
to  the  end.  Their  last  gig,  ironically 
appropriate,  will  be  in  an  art  gallery  in 
Halifax. 

Bert  is  looking  forward  to  the  Uncle 
Sid's  gigs.  Feb.  20  and  21,  although  the 
rest  of  the  band  are  leery  of  playing  in 
Ottawa.  "I  really  love  Ottawa,"  says 
Bert,  "my  first  few  years  at  Carieton  are 
pretty  vague,  but  I  was  just  getting  into 
when  I  graduated."  His  favorite  guitar 
chords  are  A.  D  and  E. 

Like  an  acquired  taste  for  mould.  The 
Slurpees  can  very  quickly  spread  through 
your  system  and  take  hold.  Their  cover 
songs,  are  imbued  with  a  kilowatt  kick. 
Their  slurped-up  versions,  compared  to 
the  originals,  are  like  comparing  the 
Pogues  to  the  Clancy  Brothers.  Their  orig- 


inal songs  can  be  witty,  beer  bottle 
dumb  and  very  very  funny  "1  Like  My 
Woman's  Butt"  is  their  latest  one,  still 
under  development. 

Uncle  Sid's,  like  its  predecessor  The 
Underground,  is  tiny  and  only  accomo- 


dates 75.  Arrive  early  and  be  Ware  that, 
as  lead  singer  Ig  admonished,  "The 
Slurpees  are  not  in  this  for  the  audience, 
record  companies,  money,  or  anything 
else.  We're  in  this  for  toons  and  brews. 
Nothing  else.  Pass  me  that  smoke."  Q 


Forking  over  the  good  times 


Melwood  Cutlery 

San  Antonio  Rose 
February  13-14 

David  Matsukubo 

Melwood  Cutlery,  a  regular  on  the 
Ottawa  music  scene,  and  his 
band  The  Fashion  Plates,  are 
hoping  for  a  big  breakthrough  this  year. 
They  are  just  now  releasing  a  video  for 
the  single  "Imagination  (Shine  Your 


Light)"  and  are  planning  an  LP  release 
sometime  in  the  spring. 

The  video  for  "Imagination  (Shine  Your 
Light)"  was  subsidized  by  a  grant  from 
MuchMusic/VideoFACT  productions  and 
was  directed  by  Jennifer  Kawaja  for 
Waveform  Productions.  Cutlery  describes 
it  as  "very  abstract,  a  deft  combination 
of  symbols  and  accessible  images."  Em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  the  Video- 
FACT  gr^t,  he  adds,  "with  this  VideoFACT 
award  it  seems  as  if  fate  may  have 


finally  shone  its  light  on  Melwood  Cutlery 
although  I  still  haven't  received  my 
hydro  bill." 

Melwood  Cudery  and  the  Fashion  Plates, 
all  native  Ottawans.  have  been  playing 
together  for  about  two  and  a  half  years. 
The  band's  line-up  features  Melwood 
Cutlery  on  lead  vocals  and  guitar,  James 
Stephens  on  bass.  Fred  Guignon  on 
lead  guitar,  Steve  Tevlin  on  drums  and 
Rebecca  Campbell  (No  Mean  Feet)  on 
back-up  vocals.  Their  sound  is  an  eclectic 
mixture  of  60s  pop,  rhythm  and  blues, 
new  wave  and  reggae,  which  Cutlery  la- 
bels as  simply  "danceable  pop  rock". 
"Imagination  (Shine  Your  Light)"  has  a 
bouncy,  modem  sound,  "One  Man's 
Trash"  has  a  pop/reggae  sound  complete 
with  horns  and  shuffle  beat.  Both  the 
single  and  upcoming  LP  are  produced  by 
Dave  Bignell. 

The  band  is  shopping  anaund  for  a 
record  deal  to  establish  wider  Canadian 
distribution  and  has  tentative  concert  dates 
in  Toronto  and  Montreal.  But  for  now, 
their  priority  is  the  album's  release.  Once 
it's  finished,  everything  will  be  worked 
around  it. 

In  concert.  Melwood  Cutlery  and  The 
Fashion  Plates  mix  original  songs  with 
a  wide  variety  of  cover  tunes  by  perfor- 
mers as  diverse  as  Little  Anthony  and 
The  Imperials,  Dan  Hicks,  Graham  Parker 
and  Bob  Marley  and  the  Wailers.  The 
band  emphasizes  danceability  and  fun, 
with  a  solid  dose  of  humor  mixed  in  for 
good  measure. 

The  band's  next  set  of  concert  dates 
have  been  labelled  humorously,  Tke 
Last  Anmial  Bad  Luck  mid  Romance  Dance 
(The  Fnday  the  13th  and  St.  Valentine's 
Day  Massacre).  Melwood  and  the  band 
should  be  primed  and  ready  to  put  on 
an  energetic  show  on  Friday,  Feb.  13  and 
Saturday,  Feb.  14  at  the  Downstairs 
Club  at  San  Antonio  Rose.  207  Rideau 
Street.  □ 


This  is  Melwood  Cutfefy  and  he  still  hasn't  paki  his  Hydro  Ml. 
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Theah-tuh  at  the  Laf  a  regular  success 


Notfi/ng  to  Lose  "s  pbying  at  the  Ufayette  next  Sunday.  Monday  and  Tuesday. 


Nothing  to  Lose 

The  Lafayette 
8pni  (get  there  early) 
Uniticket,  $10 
Febriian'  15,  16.  17 

by  Shelley  Eriksen 

At  the  Lafayette  on  Monday  night, 
one  of  the  regulars  stumbled  in 
with  a  friend  of  his  and  stopped 
dead  in  his  tracks. 

The  Lafayette  is  not  a  trendy  bar— it 
hasn't  changed  its  appearance  in  years. 
But  Monday  night  there  were  new  lights, 
a  pool  table,  a  raised  podium ,  .  .  and 
underneath  those  lights  were  a  bunch  of 
guys  in  overalls  mouthing  off  so  the 
whole  world  could  hear.  That's  not  so 
unusual  in  the  Laf,  but  this  was  differ- 
ent. And  the  regulars  stopped,  and  stared, 
and  tried  to  figure  it  all  out. 

Now  his  buddy  didn't  know  exactly 
what  was  going  on  either,  but  he  knew 
enough  to  get  out  of  there,  and  he  quickly 
headed  towards  the  back.  But  this  first 
fellow  kept  standing  there,  watching  the 
action— unaware  that  behind  him.  he 
had  become  a  part  of  that  action,  with 
nearly  65  pairs  of  eyes  on  him  instead 
of  the  overalls.  A  waiter  in  a  Lafayette 
house  shirt  finally  plucked  his  sleeve 
and  began  gently  pulling  him  away.  And 
this  guy,  participant-observer  now,  let 
himself  be  led  away  without  protest,  a 
look  of  pleased  disbelief  on  his  face. 

Pleased  disbelief  is  not  an  inappropri- 
ate reaction  to  Action  Productions'  pre- 
sentation of  Nothing  to  Lose,  a  play  by 
David  Fennario.  Disbelief  that  you're 


1^ 


ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITING 

For  information  about  the  type  of  posi- 
tions available,  how  to  apply  and  v/here 
to  find  more  about  the  companies  please 
make  sure  to  read  the  "CEC  Weekly 
Bulletin"  published  every  Monday  and 
posted  in  the  CEC-OC  and  across  Cam- 
pus. 

Here  is  a  list  of  upcoming  application 
deadlines  for  recruiting  employers... 

•  February  17,  12  noon  -  Dome 
Petroleum  Limited.  Math,  commerce, 
engineering. 

•  February  20,  12  noon  -  Microtel. 

Mechanical  and  electrical  engineering. 

•  February  27,  12  noon  -  Investors 
Syndicate  Limited.  All  disciplmes. 

•  February  27,  12  noon  -  Black  & 
McDonald  Limited.  Mechanical,  civil 
and  electrical  engineering. 

•  February  27,  12  noon  ■  Ottawa 
General  Hospital.  Computer  Science, 
Commerce,  MIS. 

•  Marcli  4,  12  noon  -  Mitel  Corpora- 
tion. Computer  science,  computer 
systems  and  electrical  engineering. 

•  March  20,  12  noon  --  McCain 
Foods  Limited.  All  disciplines. 

•  The  Co-operators  Insurance.  Com- 
merce and  other  disciplines.  Deadline  to 
be  determined. 

PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 

•  February  20  --  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, Official  Language  Monitor  Pro- 
gram. Applications  and  brochures  are 
available  at  the  Centre. 


actually  watching  "theah-tuh"  at  the  Laf; 
pleasure  that  it  works  so  well  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  tavern.  Victor  Modder- 
man,  producer  and  actor,  says  it's  the 
first  time  the  play  has  been  staged  in  this 
way;  it's  hard  to  believe  it  could  ever  be 
staged  differently. 

The  play  centres  around  the  actions  of 
a  group  of  men,  most  of  them  truck 
drivers  for  the  Sunnybrook  factory.  The 
factory  goes  uncredited  in  the  play,  but 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

•  February  20,  12  noon  -  En- 
vironmental Explorations,  Ministry  of 
Environment. 

•  February  20  -  Regional  Municipality 
of  Ottawa-Carleton.  Various  positions 
available  as:  Traffic  Counter,  Office 
Assistant,  Engineering  Assistant,  etc. 

•  February  23     Department  of  the 
Environment,  Parks  Canada.  Applica- 
tions are  now  available  for  seasonal 
employment.  (May  4  to  September  7/87) 
as  interpreter. 

•  February  27  -  East  Block  Tour 
Guide  Program,  The  Senate  of  Canada. 
Applications  are  now  available  for  tour 
guide  positions  with  the  Senate. 

•  March  1  ~  Atlantic  Centre  for  the 
Environment,  also  referred  to  as  the 
"Quebec-Labrador  Foundation"  is 
recruiting  for:  water  safety  instructors, 
day  camp  leaders,  summer  program  in- 
structors and  naturalists  etc.  Application 
forms  are  available  in  the  Centre. 

•  March  10  -  The  Canadian  Armed 
Forces  Reserve.  Reserve  entry  scheme 
officer. 

•  March  13  -  C.O.S.E.P.  Career 
Oriented  Summer  Employment  is  for 
students  seeking  career-oriented  summer 
employment  or  re-employment  with  the 
Government  of  Canada.  Application 
forms  are  now  available  at  the  Centre. 


it  is  as  surely  there  as  any  one  of  the 
actors— the  factory  whistle  is  its  voice, 
and  its  demands  and  rules  are  what  the 
men  debate  and  ponder  and  finally  react 
against. 

Nothing  to  Lose  in  itself  is  not  a  parti- 
cularly strong  play,  but  the  production 
has  muscles  of  its  own  to  flex.  The  setting 
is  one  of  its  most  powerful  attractions, 
and  develops  an  interesting  tension  of  its 
own  as  players  mix  with  patrons,  play- 


waiter  dodges  real-waiter,  and  actors  exit 
as  regulars  enter. 

The  all-male  cast  showcases  some  very 
effective  performances;  Jean-Pierre 
Gouthier  was  dead-on  in  his  portrayal  of 
Chabougamou,  the  tavern's  resident 
drunk,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  crowd 
favorite.  Richard  Schacter  and  Zacri 
Crane,  who  also  directed  the  play,  showed 
a  little  strain  in  their  respective  roles  as 
Jackie  Robinson  and  Gros  Gas,  but  both 
were  hard-to-play  roles.  Their  emotions 
caiTy  a  lot  of  the  play's  impact,  and  both 
men  do  good  work  with  these  incendi- 
ary characters.  Andrew  Moodie  as  Murray 
Friedman  started  out  a  little  weak,  but 
was  in  fine  form  during  the  last  half  of  the 
action. 

It  is  the  characters  that  the  play  is 
essentially  about,  and  this  is  its  strength 
and  weakness.  You  have  met  each  one  of 
these  men  before;  they  are  familiar, 
reassuring,  still  interesting,  sometimes  ex- 
citing. But  there  is  no  change;  no  one 
character  grows,  no  one  moves  on  or  up  or 
out.  Jackie's  realization,  that  by  acting 
against  the  factory  the  men  have  nothing 
to  lose,  falls  flat.  Ostensibly  they  have 
nothing  to  gain  either;  all  conversation  in 
the  play  preceding  the  men's  "walk-in" 
strike  clarifies  that.  There  is  no  real  cli- 
max to  Nothing  to  Lose;  call  it  Nine 
Characters  in  Search  of  an  Ending. 

Despite  this,  it's  an  absorbing  85  min- 
utes; the  direction  is  focused,  and  the 
play  keeps  your  attention— except  for  the 
occasional  interruption  from  a  regular 
who  thought  it  was  just  another  Monday 
night  at  the  Laf.  □ 


The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus 
Room  508,  Unicentre 

your  campus  placement  service 


1^ 


•  March  16  -  The  Easter  Seal  Socie- 
ty. Psychology/Sociology/social  work, 
other  disciplines, 

•  March  20,  12  noon  -  Bell  Canada, 
Ontario  Region.  Open  to  students  in 
years  1  to  3.  For  positions  ranging  from 
clerk  to  advanced  technician. 

•  March  31  -  The  Canadian  Armed 
Forces.  The  Governor  General's  Foot 
Guards. 

•  Markus  Reforestation  Services. 
Positions  available  for  tree  planters  from 
early  May  to  late  July  in  Northern  On- 
tario. 

•  Roots  Reforestation  Ltd.  This  B.C. 
based  company  is  recruiting  tree 
planters  for  both  B.C.  and  Ontario 
regions. 

•  Broland  Enterprises  Inc.  is 

recruiting  for  tree  planting  positions  for 
'87  season.  As  well  2  cook  positions  are 
available. 

INFORMATION  SESSIONS 

•  Bark  Reforestation  Inc.  Represen- 
tatives from  Bark  will  be  here  on  cam- 
pus Thursday,  February  19,  1987.  To 
discuss  Summer  employment  as  tree 
planters.  The  session  will  be  held  in 
Room  505  Unicentre  from  1:30  to  3:30 
pm. 

•  McCain  Foods  Limited.  Represen- 
tatives from  McCain  will  be  on  campus 
Monday,  March  16,  1987  in  Room  505 


nday  to  Friday  8am-4pm 


of  the  University  Centre.  The  first  ses- 
sion starts  at  10:30  am  and  the  second  at 
1:00  pm. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  graduates  looking  for  permanent  full 
time  employment  and  undergraduates 
looking  for  part  time  employment.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  positions  available; 
for  others  be  sure  to  come  in  and  check 
our  boards  regularly. 

PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Junior  Programmer.  Open  to  math, 
physics,  or  chemistry.  Must  have  com- 
puter programming  skills.  Refer  to  Order 
No.  J-51. 

•  Telemarketing  Manager  Trainee.  To 

train,  support  and  motivate  sales  staff, 
and  also  co-ordinate  sales  and  deliveries. 
$1,100  a  month  to  start.  Then  after  one 
month  salary  is  increased  to  $1500.00  a 
month  or  commission  whichever  is 
higher. 

PART-TIME  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Service  Clerks.  No  experience 
necessary.  Hours  are  flexible.  To  take 
car  orders  and  pack  groceries.  $4.35/hr. 
Refer  to  Order  No.  F-38. 

•  Daycare  worker.  To  work  March  13 
to  20  inclusive,  9am  to  5pm  with 
possibility  of  occasional  work  during  the 
year  and  summer.  Refer  to  Order  No. 
F-4. 


Visit  the  C.E.C.O.C.  Monday  to  Friday  8am-4pm 

for  employment  information  and  assistance 
Space  for  this  advertisement  provided  courtesy  of  CUSA 
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OTTAWA  ALIVE  OTTAWA 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 

Thursday  February  12 

•Gallery  101  presents  an  exhibit  of  two 
Ottawa  artists,  Carol  Bretzioff  and  Susan 
Geraldine  Taylor  until  March  1. 
•The  University  of  Ottawa  presents  Eugene 
lonesco's  Jciix  de  massacre  tonight 
through  Feb.  14.  The  play  is  at  Academic 
Hall.  Tickets.  $2  for  students  are  availa- 
ble at  the  door 

•  In  the  NAC  Atelier  the  Mulgrave  Road 
Co-op  Theatre  is  presenting  A  Child  Is 
Ciying  0)1  The  Stairs,  a  play  about  child 
abuse.  Tickets  are  $8. 
•Carleton's  french  department  presents  Le 
jVIisauthmpe  by  Moliere  until  Friday. 
The  production  takes  place  in  the  Fenn 
Lounge,  Res  Commons  at  8pra.  Tickets 
are  $4. 


Friday  February  13 

•Join  CBO-FM's  Music  Ottawa  host  Rob 
Clipperton  for  a  music-filled  lunch  hour 
at  the  Chateau  Laurier,  weekly  at  noon 
until  Feb.  26.  Admission  is  $1  per  con- 
cert. 

•Helen  Lenskyj  will  speak  about  Women. 

sport  and  Sexuality  at  1pm  today.  A720 

Loeb.  Everyone  is  welcome. 

•Seconds,  a  sci-fi  thriller  will  be  screened 

at  7:30pm,  103  Steacie. 

•The  Canadian  League  of  Poets  is  holding 

a  benefit  reading  and  bazaar  at  the 

Ottawa  Public  Library  Auditorium  tonight 

at  7:30pm.  Poets  reading  include  John 

Newlove,  Christopher  Levenson,  Cyril 


Dabydeen,  Colin  Morton,  Ronnie  Brown 
and  Susan  McMaster. 

Saturday  February  14 

•As  part  of  Winterlude,  the  Dnipro 
Ukrainian  Dance  Ensemble  will  perform 
a  full  length  show  at  the  York  Street 
Theatre.  The  program  will  include  both 
traditional  and  contemporai"y  dance.  Tickets 
are  at  the  box  office. 
•Ivory.  Lace  and  Giunbools.  a  new  stage 
show  will  be  performed  at  8:30pm  in 
the  Chateau  Laurier,  Adam  Room,  Tickets 
for  the  musical  show  are  available  at 
Place  Bell  Books,  175  Metcalfe  Street. 
•M-^M  play  a  Valentine's  Day  Bash  at 
Porter  Hall.  Doors  open  at  8pm.  Tickets 
are  $6  at  the  Unicentre  Store. 
•Canadian  University  Press  is  sponsoring 
a  Women's  Dance  at  L'Express.  Doors 
open  at  Spm. 

Sunday  February  15 

•Flipper,  everybody's  favorite  dolphin  pal 
appears  on  celluloid  today  at  1:30pm  in 
the  Museum  of  Natural  Science  audito- 
rium. Following  die  film,  Zooarchaeologist 
Dr.  Steve  Cumbaa,  will  talk  about  dolphins 
and  marine  animals.  Admission  is  free. 


•The  National  Museum  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences celebrates  Heritage  Day  today. 
The  special  dispays  will  celebrate  the 
museum's  75th  anniversary. 

Tuesday  February  17 

•The  Mayfair  presents  a  tribute  to  the 
late,  great,  Cary  Grant  with  The  Holiday 
and  The  Awful  Truth. 


Monday  February  16 

•Britain's  oldest  dance  company  Ballet 
Rambert  performs  in  the  NAC  Opera 
tonight  and  tomorrow.  Tickets  start  at 
$12.50.  For  more  informarion  call 
996-5051. 


Wednesday  February  18 

•The  Department  of  Music's  weekly  noon 
hour  concerts  continue  with  violinist 
Todd  Cadieux,  cellist  Pawel  Szymczyk- 
Marjanovic  and  pianist  David  Piper 
.Admission  is  free. 

Tiiursday  February  19 

•The  National  Gallery  on  Elgin  Street  is 
presenting  a  video  series  continuing 
every  Thursday  evening  until  March  5. 
The  presentations  begin  at  7pm  and 
admission  is  free. 

•Gallery  101  presents  Dragon  Angels  in 
the  Peace  Garden  and  This  Moment  is 
an  Eternity  by  Carol  Bretzioff  and  Susan 
Geraldine  Taylor 

•ARC  is  holding  a  poetry  reading  featur- 
ing Barbara  Carey  and  Christopher 
Levenson  at  8pm  at  the  Hotel  Roxborough. 

Bet  you  didn't  know  or  care  that.  .  . 

There  may  be  a  boa  constrictor  in  the 
pipes  of  Carleton  University. 


Canada's  own  Michael  J.  Fox  (yum!) 


If  you  have  an  event  you'd  like  announced. 
The  Charlatan  would  love  to  spread  the 
word.  Just  drop  off  submissions  to  Jennifer 
in  room  531  Unicentre  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  scheduled  date. 

□ 


University  of  Toronto 

Interdisciplinary  Graduate  Studies 
in 

Medical  Biophysics 
Cancer  Biology  and  Medical  Physics 

Active  University/Research  Institute/Hospital  Environment 

Competitive  positions  for  programs  leading  to  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  for 
students  with  a  background  in  Physics,  Engineering  or  Computer 
Sciences,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Genetics,  Immunology, 
Biochemistry  or  related  sciences. 

AREAS  OF  RESEARCH:  molecular  biology  and  .genetics,  immunology, 
radiation  biology,  stem  cell  biology,  control  of  gene  expression,  cell 
differentiation,  metastasis,  carcinogenesis,  experimental  chemotherapy, 
radiation  treatment,  electron  microscopy,  electron  spectroscopy,  diagnostic 
ima.ging  using  X-rays,  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  (NMR),  and  ultrasound. 

Fellowships  are  guaranteed  for  all  successful  applicants. 

Enquiries  or  letters  of  application  to: 
Graduate  Secretary 
Department  of  Medical  Biophysics 
Ontario  Cancer  Institute 
500  Sherbourne  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
M4X  1K9 

Tel.:  (416)  924-0B71  X  512,5 


Special  Guests: 


M0NUMEN1S 
ML•0•I^E 


Saturday,  Feb.  14 
Fenn  Lounge,  Res  Commons 

Doors:  8:30  pm    Sho-wtime:  10  pm 
Tickets:  $5.00  (Res  Id) 
$7.00  (Guests) 
Available  at  Abstentions  in  Res  Commons 


Win  a  free  trip  to  Florida 
courtesy  of  Travel  Cuts  and  the 
Rideau  River  Residence  Association 
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Lanzmann's  long  document  of  horror 


The  tracks  kading  to  ^schwin  as  shown  in  Claude  Unzininn's  Shoah. 


Shoah 

National  Arts  Centre 
February  7 
The  Towne 

Part  One:  Feb.  14,  15.  16 
Part  Two:  Feb.  15,  17 

by  Betty  Dyment 

Those  of  us  who  were  born  decades 
after  the  atrocities  were  commit- 
ted, find  it  hard  to  believe  the  Holo- 
caust happened,  hard  to  comprehend 
how  people  could  treat  other  people  so 
inhumanely.  But  Claude  Lanzmann  makes 
us  see.  He  shows  us  human's  capacity  for 
selective  perception,  self-deception  and 
mass  annihilation. 

Lanzmann's  nine-and-a-half-hour  docu- 
mentary, Shoah,  is  an  oral  history  of  the 
Holocaust.  Through  interviews  with  Jew- 
ish survivors,  Polish  witnesses,  and  Nazi 
perpetrators,  Lanzmann  creates  a  power- 
ful film.  He  uses  no  newsreels,  no  foot- 
age of  the  mass  deaths  and  burials,  no 
speeches,  no  backgi'ound  music.  The 
people— their  words  and  facial  expressions— 
and  the  places  fill  the  screen  and  deaden 
the  senses.  We  watch.  We  listen.  We  wi!l 
never  truly  understand. 

We  meet  Abraham  Bomba,  barber  and 
Treblinka  survivor.  Bomba  and  about 
15  other  barbers  were  spared  death  so 
they  could  work  in  the  gas  chambers, 
cutting  the  hair  of  the  already-naked,  soon- 
to-be-dead  women.  The  barbers,  forbid- 
den to  warn  the  people  of  their  fate,  had  to 
watch  strangers,  friends  and  family  walk 
meekly  to  their  deaths.  We  weep  with 
Abraham  as  he  tells  his  story. 

We  watch  Simon  Srebnik  (who  was 
shot  in  the  head  but  miraculously  sur- 
vived) as  he  stands  quietly  while  villagers 
of  Chelmno  tell  his  tale,  and  we  search 
for  signs  of  emotion  in  his  calm  face. 
We  listen  to  Polish  farmers  as  they 


by  Sarah  Shadforth 

It's  not  easy  being  a  poet  in  Poland 
today.  If  you  write  anything  slightly 
contrary  to  government  doctrine,  you 
can  expect  to  be  turned  away  from  all 
publishing  firms  and  possibly  thrown  into 
prison  or  an  internment  camp.  If  you're 
lucky  your  sentence  isn't  long,  so  you  bear 
the  brutality  inflicted  on  you  by  the 
guards. 

Stanislaw  Baranczak,  a  Polish  poet, 
wasn't  arrested  for  his  controversial 
poems.  Instead,  he  was  silenced.  No  pub- 
lishing press  would  publish  his  work. 

Baranczak  was  born  in  1946  in  Poznan, 
Poland.  At  22,  he  joined  a  group  of 
poets,  Generation  '68.  Their  concern  was 
the  sham  and  falsity  of  language.  They 
parodied  this  falsity  in  their  poems  attack- 
ing language  misused  in  the  mass  me- 
dia, political  speeches  and  posters.  In  1976, 


I. 


describe,  sometimes  with  seeming  in- 
difference, sometimes  with  smiles  and 
laughter,  the  railway  cars  which  carried 


Baranczak  joined  KOR,  a  workers'  de- 
fence committee,  made  up  of  intellectuals 
who  defended  workers'  rights.  Upon 
joining  such  an  organization,  all  Baranczak's 
writings  were  banned.  In  1977,  he  be- 
came a  professor  at  Poznan  University 
before  being  dismissed  because  of  the 
nature  of  his  poetry— forever  critical  of 
the  regime,  accurately  describing  condi- 
tions in  Poland:  line-ups,  suppression,  fear, 
imprisonment,  and  helplessness.  Since 
Baranczak  could  no  longer  write  or  work 
publicly,  his  only  alternative  was  to 
write  for  the  Underground.  In  1978,  he 
wrote  dissident  works  for  Zapis  (Record). 
That  same  year,  Harvard  University  of- 
fered him  a  teaching  position.  After 
applying  eight  times  for  a  passport,  in 
1980,  he  finally  got  one  and  left  his 
country  for  America. 

Bearded,  calm  and  dignified,  Baranczak 
gave  two  lectures  at  the  University  of 
Ottawa  last  week,  outlining  Polish  poetry 
in  the  t980s— its  new  trends  and  devel- 
opments as  partially  illustrated  by  some  of 
his  own  works. 

Much  of  modern  Polish  poetry  deals 
with  grim  political  reality  rather  than 
idealism  or  romanticism.  Baranczak  shuns 
romanticism,  declaring  it  useless  and 
inefficient  in  accurately  depicting  condi- 
tions in  Poland.  There's  no  place  for 
romanticism  in  a  country  whose  govern- 
ment oppresses  the  people,  where  the 
Milicia  (police  force)  patrol  the  streets  and 
where  your  neighbors  may  be  inform- 
ers. In  internment  camps,  there  is  severe 
punishment  for  trivial  things.  Your  guards 


the  Jews  to  their  death. 

And  we  observe  SS  Unterscharfuhrer 
Franz  Suchomel  as  he  points  to  a  map 


may  wake  you  up  at  all  hours  of  the  night 
to  ask  you  ridiculous  questions.  They 
might  tell  you  to  sleep  only  on  your  left 
side  and  if  you  roll  over  to  your  right 
side  in  your  sleep,  you  are  beaten.  This 
absurdity  is  given  full  rein  in  Baranczak's 
poems- 

In  one  poem,  Baranczak  writes  of  a 
main  street  in  downtown  Warsaw— it  is 
late  afternoon,  people  and  cars  bustle  back 
and  forth,  the  blue  sky  stretches  over- 
head, and  when  you  reach  into  your  mail- 
box to  pull  out  the  usual  batch  of  mail, 
there  is  a  postcard  from  your  best  friend 
who  was  just  arrested  that  morning. 
This  is  a  poem  typical  of  Baranczak:  ironic 
and  blunt.  So  much  so  it  is  almost 
unnerving.  His  poetry  carries  its  message 
powerfully.  No  wonder  he  aroused  the 
fury  of  the  authorities  in  Poland. 

Another  poem,  entitled  "Temporary 
Shortages,"  deals  with  the  complete 
oppression  of  the  people  by  the  Party: 


Wlial  has  happened  lo  oitr  fumiture? 

Oi<r  fumitttrc  has  been  converted  into  speaker's 

platfonns 
Wluil  has  liappened  to  our  meat? 
Our  meal  fuis  been  sold  lo  buy  loudspeakers; 
What  has  happened  lo  our  apartments? 
Our  apartments  }iave  been  traded  in  for  medals. 
Wiial  lias  happened  to  our  brahis? 
Here  they  have  too  Jar: 
They  haiie  bred  silence  out  of  our  brains. 
They  have  dressed  our  brains  in  Ihe  habit  of 

silence. 

Tluy  have  buried  our  brains  in  sHetue; 

M'fc  our  hroins  arc  tvisf 

Biraiisc  lh,y  '^oy  little  — 

Tluy  say  lil/lr  bcrause  they  are  deadened 


of  Treblinka  and  explains  where  bodies 
were  dumped  and  how  long  it  took  to 
unload  a  train.  We  listen  to  him  as  he  tries 
unsuccessfully  to  win  sympathy  and 
understanding  for  himself,  and  we  cringe 
as  he  matter-of-factly  states  that  "peo- 
ple burn  very  well." 

Lanzmann's  interviewing  techniques 
are  very  effective.  He  doesn't  ask  gen- 
eral questions,  but  rather  pushes  for  exact 
details,  numbers,  distances.  Refusing  to 
accept  the  words  "1  don't  know,"  Lanzmann 
persists  until  he  gets  an  answer.  By 
asking  small,  specific  questions  and  by 
asking  the  same  questions  of  several 
people,  Lanzmann  fills  frame  after  frame 
with  corroborated,  repeated  details.  He 
recreates  the  events  of  the  Holocaust  with 
these  little  facts,  at  the  same  time  as  he 
exposes  feelings  of  prejudice  against  the 
Jewish  people—  prejudices  that  endure 
long  after  the  death  camps  have  been 
dismantled. 

Shoah  is  a  film  of  words,  but  also  of 
images.  Railway  tracks  converging  at  a 
gate.  A  narrow  roadway  through  a  tunnel 
of  trees.  A  meadow  where  pyres  once 
burned.  Ruins  of  crematoriums  and  ghet- 
toes.  These  are  the  views  that  linger  in 
our  minds.  As  voices  nanTite  horrible  events, 
we  project  our  feelings  onto  the  often- 
beauriful  landscapes.  A  sunny  meadow 
looks  haunting,  a  row  of  trees  seems 
evil  and  a  travelling  train  becomes  a  carri- 
age to  hell. 

Shoah  is  both  an  historic  document 
and  a  work  of  art.  It  allows  us  to  see  a 
little  way  into  the  minds  of  the  bureau- 
crats, the  technicians  of  mass  murder, 
at  the  same  time  revealing  the  pain  of  the 
victims.  Though  it  is  full  of  repetition, 
none  of  its  563  minutes  is  boring.  It  nar- 
rates horrible  events,  bufits  visual  im- 
ages are  often  beautiful.  Shoah  is  a  film 
that  cannot  be  forgotten.  Shoah  is  an 
experience.  □ 


s  Iron  fist 

One  of  Baranczak's  more  tragic  poems 
is  "Write  to  us  and  tell  us  what  you 
think."  This  poem  concerns  the  readers  of 
Polish  newspapers,  writing  to  the  editor 
to  express  their  views.  Letters  to  the  edi- 
tor are  nearly  always  re-written  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  State-run  paper. 


Write  to  us  and  tell  us  what  you  think- 
As  u-e  are  interested  in  sincere  and  spontaneous 
Exchange  of  vieivs 
Wilh  our  readers 

We  would  like  to  throiv  open  a  public  debate 

On  the  following  subject 

Which  comtitutes 

The  burning  issue  of  emr\'dav 

Life 

And  requires  a  definite  answer: 
Does  the  earth  rotate  around  the  sun 
Or  is  il  the  sun  that  rotates 
Round  the  earth,  and  if  so 
Or  not 
Then  why? 

The  most  spontaneous  atut  sincere  opiynons 
Will  be  aumded  foreign  goods  vouchers: 
Anonymous  entries  will  not  be  printed. 

Write  to  us  giving  your  views. 


Though  Baranczak's  lectures  focus  pri- 
marily on  the  harshness  of  life  in  Poland, 
there  were  notes  of  optimism  and  hope. 
Despite  government  restrictions,  contem- 
porary Polish  poets  are  flourishing,  he 
says.  Despite  the  overwhelming  restric- 
tions, they  are  still  creative.  In  fact,  even  if 
their  work  is  outlawed  by  State  presses 
and  they  manage  to  avoid  arrest,  some  do 
engage  in  Underground  poetry  — which 
has  a  strong  following  in  Poland  today.  □ 


Poets  undaunted  by  Poland' 
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CUSA  PRESENTS 


■"1 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 


COMEDY  NIGHT 

with  Bowser  &  Blue 
and  Marty  Putz 

Thursday,  March  5 
Porter  Hall 

Licensed  -  I.D.  required 
Tickets:  S3.00/advance, 
S4.00/door 


HAVE  A  GREAT  BREAK.. 


Europe  on  84^  a  Day" 

-  lecture/slide  show  by 

Gil  White 

Wed.,  March  4,  12:00  - 1:30  pm 
Baker  Lounge 
FREE! 


.SEE  YOU  IN  MARCH!!! 


Thursday,  March 
12:00  noon  -  1: 
"Ethno-Fusion 
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Students  hold  silent  protest  of  East  Timor  genocide 


MEWS 


Haydon  engineers  narrow  election  win 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

Bruce  Haydon  will  be  Carleton's  next 
students'  association  president.  Early  elec- 
tion results  gave  him  a  slim  margin  of  vic- 
tory over  rival  Don  Grant. 

Although  several  recounts  are  expected, 
Haydon  received  a  62  vote  lead  after  three 
counts  of  the  ballot,  taking  1.604  votes. 

The  race  for  finance  commissioner  was 
not  as  close.  Henry  Johnson  beat  Haydon's 
running  mate.  James  Coughlin,  1,660  to 
1,377. 


Haydon:  next  BigCheese. 


None  of  the  presidential  or  finance  com- 
missioner candidates  were  willing  or  able  to 
comment  on  the  outcome.  Johnson  had  left 
on  vacation  and  a  spokesperson  for  Haydon 
said  he  "was  not  sane"  when  The  Charlatan 
called  his  victory  party  Thursday  night. 

Chief  electoral  officer,  Rob  Cottingham, 
said  preliminary  voter  counts  indicated  a 
huge  increase  in  voter  turnout  during  the 
four-day  election,  with  3,734  students 
casting  votes,  up  20  per  cent  from  last  year. 

Voter  turnout  traditionally  rises  each 
year,  as  enrollment  also  increases. 


Of  the  14  arts  representatives  elected  to 
CUSA  council,  9  were  from  the  Making 
Contact  slate,  2  from  Acess  '87,  2  from  Im- 
pact and  1  independent.  In  science,  Mike 
Green.  Kane  Denike  and  Cory  Plant  were 
elected,  while  in  commerce  Neil  Mc- 
Cluskey  and  Wojo  Zielonka  are  the  new 
reps.  Raphael  da  Silva  and  Jeannette  Kong 
were  elected  for  journalism  and  Vince 
Catalli  for  architecture. 

Complete  election  results  will  be 
available  in  the  CUSA  office  Monday, 


March  2. 


□ 


by  Katie  Malloy 

At  exactly  noon  on  Wednesday,  about 
25  Carleton  students  stood  in  a  moment  of 
silence  to  recognize  the  plight  of  East  Timorese 
people  in  Indonesia. 

The  vigil,  organized  by  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee of  students  and  staff,  was  meant  to 
educate  Canadians  about  the  estimated 
200,000  East  Timorese  who  have  been  "ex- 
terminated" since  1975,  said  Maureen  Davies, 
coordinator  of  the  vigil  and  law  professor  of 
international  protection  of  human  rights  at 
Carleton  University. 

"it's  one  of  the  worst  ongoing  massive 
human  rights  violations  in  the  world.  It's 
received  almost  no  press  coverage  in  the 
western  world  and  the  reason  for  that  is,  like 
with  Haiti  under  Marcos,  the  West  has  a 
direct  financial  economic  interest  in  Indonesia," 
said  Davies. 

The  tiny  former  Portuguese  island  is 
one  of  several  islands  in  the  Indonesian 
archipelago,  just  north  of  Australia  in  the 
Timor  Sea.  Indonesia  invaded  the  island  in 
1975  after  the  Portuguese  withdrew  from 
Timor  when  revolution  broke  out  in  Portugal. 

For  the  past  12  years  Indonesia  has 
occupied  East  Timor,  in  what  Davies  de- 
scribed as  a  "genocidal  campaign  to  pacify 
the  country". 

In  1985.  Amnesty  International  published 
a  book  documenting  executions,  disappear- 
ances, torture,  arbitrary  arrest  and  deten- 
tion in  the  troubled  country. 

According  to  Amnesty,  thousands  of 
Timorese  women  have  been  sterilized  and 
more  than  200,000  East  Timorese-a  third 
of  the  population— were  driven  into  the 
mountains  where  they  starved  to  death  or 
were  killed  in  battle  to  make  way  for 
Indonesia's  own  people  between  1977  and 
1979. 

According  to  Amnesty  spokesperson  Lloyd 
Tataryn,  Canada  is  the  third  largest  inves- 


Hein  Marais  and  Doug  Kropp  lead  a  p'oup  of  concerned  Carleton  studwits  in  a  moment  of  silent  protest  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 


tor  in  Indonesia,  after  Japan  and  Hong  Kong 
and  ahead  of  the  U.S.  The  INCO  mining  and 
smelting  complex  in  Sulawesi  accounted  for 
98  per  cent  of  Canada's  total  $1  billion 
investment  between  1967  and  1982. 

Indonesia  is  also  the  fourth  largest  recip- 
ient of  Canadian  foreign  aid  through  the 
Canadian  International  Development  Agency 
(CI  DA). 

A  $300  million  Canadian  investment 
through  CIDA  over  the  next  five  years  is  the 
main  target  of  Davies  concern. 

"Even  if  we  can't  get  Indonesia  to  re- 
move its  troops  directly,  we're  Canadians, 
and  we  all  have  a  stake  in  making  sure  that 
Canada  doesn't  support  this  kind  of  activ- 
ity," Davies  said. 

But  Canada  has  continued  to  vote  against 
East  Timor's  self-determination  because. 


according  to  the  department  of  External 
Affairs,  it  considers  the  annexation  of  East 
Timor  a  "fait  accompli". 

In  a  Jan.  29  letter  from  External  Affairs 
to  human  rights  non-governmental  organi- 
zations, the  government  said  Canada  "does 
not  condone  the  manner  in  which  East 
Tnnor  was  incorporated  into  Indonesia, 
(but).  .  .rather  than  polarizing  respective 
positions,  greater  effort  should  be  focussed 
on  the  need  to  encourage  humanitarian 
relief  and  economic  and  social  development 
in  East  Timor." 

Tataryn  criticized  this  policy,  calling  it  a 
double  standard.  "When  Canada  picks  and 
chooses  which  human  violations  to  con- 
demn, it's  not  as  credible  a  human  cham- 
pion as  it  might  otherwise  be."  Tataryn  said. 

Wednesday's  vigil  in  Baker  Lounge,  was 


"in  itself  a  sign  of  recognition  and  of  the 
increasing  awareness  of  the  situation,"  said 
Monica  Lambton,  one  of  the  organizers. 
Eight  other  Canadian  universities  held  simi- 
lar ceremonies  the  same  day. 

Lambton  said  the  vigil  was  held  to  coincide 
with  a  visit  to  Ottawa  by  the  foreign  minis- 
ter of  Indonesia,  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja. 
The  minister  is  being  hosted  by  external 
affairs  minister  Joe  Clark. 

NDP  and  Liberal  MP's  used  the  visit  as 
an  occasion  to  bring  up  Canada's  involve- 
ment in  East  Timor  during  question  period 
on  Tuesday.  Lambton  called  the  question- 
ing in  the  House  "a  start". 

"With  the  legislative  aspect  as  the  top- 
di)\vn  approach  and  the  educational  aspect 
as  the  bnttoni-Lip.  togethei',  we  might  be 
able  to  succeed,"  she  said.  □ 


Campus  activist  groups  could  be  under  surveillance 


by  Derek  Raymaker 

A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
justice  committee  is  warning  that  student 
activists  could  be  labeled  a  threat  to  na- 
tional security  by  Canada's  secret  service. 

Svend  Robinson.  NDP  MP  for  Burnaby 
B.C.,  said  the  Canadian  Security  Intelligence 
Service  (CSIS)  lacks  accountability,  and 
there  is  little  to  stop  them  from  continuing  to 
conduct  covert  investigations  on  university 
campuses. 

"The  CSIS  definition  of  a  threat  to  na- 
tional security  is  so  broad  that  anybody 
connected  with  a  solidarity  group  on  cam- 
pus, such  as  the  ANC  (African  National 
Congress),  could  be  targeted  for  investiga- 
tion," he  said. 

"They  (the  CSIS)  are  shrouded  in  secrecy 


I  am  not  aware  of  any  current  activities, 
only  because  CSIS  is  not  at  liberty  to  say 
anything  about  its  activities,"  said  Robinson. 

A  Dec.  11  justice  committee  meeting 
dealt  with  how  the  CSIS  should  carry  out 
operations  on  campuses  and  what  criteria 
should  be  used  to  judge  whether  or  not  an 
investigation  is  wairanted. 

Under  its  cun'ent  mandate,  CSIS  can 
enter  Canadian  universities  to  gain  access 
to  classified  information,  such  as  national 
defence  research  projects,  or  to  investigate 
an  individual  or  group  considered  a  threat  to 
national  security. 

Any  CSIS  operation  on  a  campus  must 
first  be  approved  by  the  federal  solicitor- 
general's  office  and  a  federal  court  judge. 

CSIS  spokesperson  Jeiry  Cummings  was 
reluctant  to  release  any  details  of  recent 
CSIS  campus  operations. 


"The  use  of  our  authority  to  enter  cam- 
puses io  investigate  tiireats  to  national  security 
has  been  very  minimal,"  said  Cummings. 
"There  is  not  a  wholesale  investigation  on 
university  campuses." 

Some  members  of  the  justice  commit- 
tee, however,  were  convinced  students  are 
protected  from  CSIS  infringing  on  their 
personal  freedoms.  The  service  is  bound  by 
the  authority  of  parliament,  they  said,  and 
could  be  subject  to  parliamentary  review  if 
the  service  breaks  federal  law. 

Bob  Kaplan,  a  former  solicitor- general 
under  Pierre  Trudeau  and  a  Liberal  mem- 
ber of  tlie  justice  committee,  said  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers  (CAUT) 
presented  a  brief  asking  that  universities 
remain  off  limits  to  CSIS  investigations. 

"Svend  Robinson  thinks  that  campuses 
should  be  sanctuaries  from  any  type  of 


investigation,"  said  Kaplan.  "And  the 
Conservative  representatives  on  the  com- 
mittee are  of  no  help  since  they  don't  ex- 
press theirown  opinion,  only  the  government 
line."  But  Kaplan  insisted  adequate  safe- 
guards exist. 

Cummings  agreed,  saying,  "if  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  CSIS  using  any  type  of 
surveillance,  electronic  or  otherwise,  we 
must  have  clearance  from  the  solicitor- 
general's  office." 

However,  Robinson  said  "the  onus  is  on 
CSIS  to  provide  justification  for  their  broad 
mandate  to  the  justice  committee  and  they 
haven't  done  that  at  this  point." 

Robinson  said  the  Security  and  Intelligence 
Review  committee,  a  CSIS  pariiamentary 
watchdog,  has  asked  the  justice  cunmiittee 
to  formulate  a  new  policy  on  CSIS  access  to 
universities.  □ 
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CUSA 

CONSTITUTIONAL 

BOARD 


requires  2  students  to 
serve  as  alternates  for 
a  challenge  recently 
launched. 


The  Constitutional  Board 
rules  on  any  challenges 
to  the  constitutionality  of 
any  act  of  the  Students' 
Council,  its  members,  its 
officers,  or  its  agents. 


Applications  for  this 
position  are  available 
at  Room  401 
Unicentre. 


For  further  info  contact: 
Henry  Johnson 
CUSA  Executive 
Vice-President 
Rm  401  Unicentre 
or 

Robert  Haller 
CUSA  President 


Deadline  for 
Applications  is  March 
3,  1987,  4:30  pm. 


DAY  or  VICTORY 


DAY  OF  SORROW 


f 


J. 


¥fEDNESDAY,  MARCH9 
THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 
WILL  DECIDE  WHETHER  TO 
DIVEST  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA 

RALLY 

ADMINISTRATION  BLDG. 
WEDNESDY,  MARCH  9 
4:30 
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Suzuki  destroys  popular  myths  of  scientific  method 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

Renowned  broadcaster  and  geneticist 
David  Suzuki's  presentation  Wednesday  night 
in  Porter  Hall  was  full  of  myths. 

From  ancient  Judeo-Christian  tradition 
to  the  modern  media,  he  attacked  a  variety 
of  misunderstandings  we  hold  on  the  role  of 
humankind,  technology  and  the  environment. 

Central  to  Suzuki's  experience  is  the 
myth  of  the  value  of  cost-benefit  analysis, 
which  looks  at  the  possible  effects  of  a  new 
technology  or  product.  Scientists  and  man- 
ufacturers alike  use  it  to  weigh  disadvan- 
tages and  advantages,  risks  and  returns. 
Suzuki  said  he  has  come  to  see  the  uselessness 
of  this  tool.  "I  believed  in  it  two  years  ago. 
but  not  any  more,"  he  said. 

The  problem  is,  as  he  sees  it,  that  while 
the  benefits  of  a  new  technology  are  imme- 
diately obvious,  "the  costs  are  almost  al- 
ways unpredictable." 

The  human  costs  of  the  birth  control 
pill,  for  instance,  were  not  seen  until  mil- 
lions of  women  had  taken  it  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 

The  results  of  using  the  insecticide  DDT 
tell  a  similar  story,  he  said.  In  theory,  the 
chemical  was  to  have  little  effect  upon  the 
environment  as  it  was  to  be  sprayed  in 
minute  concentrations.  But  DDT,  as  it  passed 
up  the  food  chain,  increased  in  concentra- 
tion more  than  a  million-fold,  in  what  is 
called  "biomagnification." 

The  higher  level  proved  toxic  to  many 
animals,  including  humans.  But,  according 
to  Suzuki,  scientists  only  discovered  bio- 
magnification after  DDT  had  almost  wiped 
out  several  species. 

Suzuki's  discussion  of  cost-benefit  anal- 


ysis came  only  four  days  after  a  biotechnol- 
ogy conference  held  at  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  where  the  topic  was  raised  by 
acclaimed  biologist  Waclaw  Szybaiski. 

The  U  of  0  conference  was  attended  by 
biology  students  and  professionals,  most  of 
whom  have  been  taught  to  accept  the  funda 
mentals  of  cost-benefit  analysis.  Szyblaski 
defended  the  method,  presenting  a  defence 
of  genetic  engineering. 

In  genetics,  he  said,  "we  know  what  we 
are  doing,  and  we  don't  know  of  any  unsuitable 
effects."  Therefore,  he  concluded,  it  should 
be  treated  no  differendy  than  other  technology. 

Szybaiski  said  genetic  experimentation 
is  no  more  dangerous  than  skiing,  or  even 
kissing.  To  withold  the  benefits  of  a  new 
technique  because  of  a  microscopic  risk  of 
disaster  is  like  "having  limited  resources 
and  giving  them  to  the  rich,  and  denying  it 
to  the  poor,"  he  said. 

Suzuki,  however,  was  not  so  sure.  An- 
other myth  he  introduced  addressed  the 
belief  that  science  has  given  us  the  ability  to 
manage  our  resources.  He  countered  that 
science  has  only  fragmented  our  under- 
standing of  our  environment  and  the  resources 
it  holds. 

"Science  cannot  provide  that  knowledge," 
he  said. "  Wecannot  see  beyond  the  barrel  of 
the  microscope." 

Suzuki  also  talked  about  nuclear  war, 
information  overload,  computers,  AIDS,  chil- 
dren, the  environment,  spiritualism,  milita- 
rism, politics  and  overpopulation.  He  discussed 
problems  inherent  in  the  media,  and  noted 
the  inevitable  distortion  resulting  from  both 
the  broadcast  and  print  media's  coverage  -^if 
his  talk.  □ 


Dr.  David  Suzuki  warns  Carleton  students  noc  to  underestimate  the  role  of  saence  in  our  lives. 


Social  sciences  face  funding  squeeze  with  new  plan 


by  Laurel  Hyatt 

Social  science  research  at  Canadian  un- 
iversities will  suffer  under  a  new  federal 
program  that  matches  grants  from  the  pri- 
vate sector,  according  to  an  official  of  the 
Social  Science  Federation  of  Canada. 

The  lobby  group's  executive  director. 
Christian  Pouyez,  said  the  funding  policy,  to 
be  implemented  April  1,  is  blatantly  unfair 
to  the  Social  Science  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council  (SSHRC),  one  of  three  gov- 
ernment agencies  that  grants  research  funds 
to  universities.  He  said  the  Income  Tax  Act 
is  the  source  of  the  problem  because  it  does 
not  give  tax  credits  to  companies  that  spon- 


sor research  through  the  SSHRC. 

Corporations  dealing  with  the  Medical 
Research  Council  and  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council,  however, 
are  given  tax  breaks  of  up  to  50  per  cent,  he 
said. 

Since  finance  minister  Michael  Wilson 
announced  the  matching  grants  program  a 
year  ago,  the  federation  has  pushed  to  change 
the  act. 

Until  changes  are  made,  he  said,  there  is 
little  incentive  for  companies  to  invest  in 
social  science  and  humanities  research. 

"The  private  sector  is  doing  little  re- 
search in  social  science  and  even  less  in  the 
humanities.  But  that  doesn't  mean  they 


Money  riding  on  results  of 
this  week's  CUSA  race 


by  Linda  Williamson 

A  small  group  of  CUSA  officials  and 
election  candidates  eased  the  tensions  of 
election  week  by  wagering  on  the  outcome 
of  the  race. 

Board  of  Governor's  candidate  Hugh 
Rose  and  CUSA  chief  electoral  officer  Rob 
Cottingham  organized  the  office  betting 
pools. 

Rose  said  he  was  running  "a  bit  of  a 
pool"  but  that  it  had  "fizzled  out",  with  only 
about  20  people  making  bets.  His  bettors 
each  staked  a  dollar  on  their  picks  for  the  14 
Arts  and  Social  Science  reps.  They  also 
predicted  the  top  five  finishers,  and  the  first 
and  last  place  finishers. 

Cottingham's  pool  was  more  elaborate. 


although  no  money  changed  hands.  He  kept 
a  file  of  the  bettors'  predicted  lists  of  winnere 
in  every  election  category,  from  president  of 
CUSA  to  CUSA  reps  in  every  faculty 

Fourth  year  arts  student  Paul  Monlezun, 
who  helped  Rose  organize  his  pool,  ex- 
plained the  motivation  behind  election  bet- 
ting. "It's  mainly  a  prestige  thing,"  he  said, 
"to  see  who  has  the  best  idea  of  who's  going 
to  win." 

He  added  people  at  CUSA  have  run 
similar  betting  pools  in  other  years. 

Most  CUSA  candidates  knew  about  the 
elections  pool,  although  none  admitted  to 
taking  part  themselves.  "It's  not  a  big  deal." 
said  one  Arts  candidate  who  preferred  not 
to  be  named.  "Most  people  have  inside  bets 
going  with  their  friends  anyway."  □ 


shouldn't  do  that  kind  of  research,"  he  said. 

Pouyez  said  corporations  deciding  to  do 
social  science  research  often  hire  small  pri- 
vate companies  do  the  work,  instead  of  un- 
iversities, because  "it's  more  complicated  to 
go  through  university  administrations." 

But  when  corporations  require  scientific 
research.  Pouyez  said  they  need  laboratory 
equipment,  and  universities  usually  get  the 
contract. 

Corporations  rarely  invest  in  social  sci- 
ences research  because  "they  see  only  a 
direct  link  with  scientific  research,"  said  Don 
Savage,  executive  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers.  As  a 
result,  he  said  most  corporations  choose  to 
ignore  the  social  implications  of  their  prod- 
ucts or  services. 

Savage  said  by  introducing  the  match- 
ing grants  scheme,  the  government  merely 
shifted  the  responsibility  of  funding  univer- 
sity research  to  the  private  sector. 

"Private  corporations  will  say,  'we  are 
giving  money  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit'," 
Savage  said,  and  they'll  be  scared  off  from 
investing  in  university  research. 

When  the  new  policy  was  announced, 
he  said,  many  universities  felt  SSHRC  was 
the  "soft  spot."  and  that  it  was  dealt  a  heavy 
blow.  A  year  later,  "people  are  still  doubtful 
whether  the  SSHRC  will  be  able  to  raise  the 
money." 

In  the  first  year  of  the  program,  the  gov- 
ernment expects  SSHRC  to  raise  $4  million 
worth  of  contributions  from  the  private  sec- 
tor. That  figure  doubles  in  the  second  year, 
jumps  to  $13  million  the  next,  and  by  the 
fourth  year.  SSHRC  is  expected  to  raise 
$18.5  million.  That  will  be  "almost  impossi- 
ble." said  Savage. 

The  government  will  match  private  grants 
doliar-for-dollar  even  if  SSHRC  falls  short  of 
its  goals.  But  the  federal  government  has 


frozen  the  base  budgets  of  all  three  councils 
for  the  next  five  years,  and  Savage  said 
SSHRC  will  suffer  because,  "traditionally, 
the  private  sector  has  given  little  money  to 
SSHRC." 

Since  SSHRC  is  a  government  agency, 
employees  are  reluctant  to  speak  out  about 
the  matching  grants  program. 

Jeffry  Holmes,  a  SSHRC  information  of- 
ficer, said  "we  are  not  unhappy  with  the 
progi'am.  We  have  a  good  chance  for  univer- 


**We  are  literary 
people,  not  scientific. 
No  corporation  would 
be  interested  in  us.'* 


sities  to  sell  themselves  to  society  and  com- 
panies who  are  enlightened  enough  to  go  for 
it." 

But  social  science  researchers  admit  they 
could  have  difficulty  selling  their  ideas  to 
the  government.  Carleton  French  professor 
Eldon  Kaye,  currently  under  contract  to  the 
council,  said  "we  are  literary  people,  not 
scientific.  No  corporation  would  be  inter- 
ested in  us." 

He  said  his  colleagues  have  always  re- 
ceived the  full  amount  of  money  they  re- 
quested from  SSHRC.  but  added  that  re- 
searchers remain  isolated  from  the  funding 
process. 

By  1989,  Pouyez  said  he  fears  funds  will 
dry  up,  and  social  science  researchers  will 
be  thrown  into  a  corporate  jungle  to  battle 
for  every  penny.  □ 
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2nd  ANNUAL 
GRAD  FLOP 


Friday,  March  6,  1987 

9:00  -  1:00  a.m. 
Faculty  Club,  Unicentre 

Dancing,  door  prizes  and  midnight  pizza! 

Tickets  can  be  obtained  from  the  GSA  office 
in  Room  51  lA  Unicentre,  from  your  GSA 
council  rep  or  at  the  door. 

Tickets  are  $  1  in  advance  and  $2  at  the  door. 


Come  on  out  and  dance  across 
departmental  lines. 


L 


® 


St.  John  Ambulance  Saint-Jean 


Ne6d  your 
STANDARD  FIRST  AID  certificate 
to  qualify  for  a  summer  job? 

Saturday,  March  7,  8:30  -4:30 
and  Sunday,  March  8,  8:30  -  4:30 

<%>     $20/p^rticipant  <§> 

*  limited  to  16  participants!! 

register  in  CUSA  office  before  Wednesday,  March  4. 


Activities 

CREW  <§. 

Carleton  U. 


Thanks  to  THE  CREW  for  making  Winter 
Madness  '87  a  success  -  especially  Claire 
Campbell,  Mike  Munnelly,  Sean  Malone,  Jill 
TroUope  and  Beverly  Braten. 


French  students  lose  out 
to  pros  in  class  project 


Patrick  Kealy  was  one  on  only  three  siiidents  to  act  in  the  class  perfonmnce  of  Le  Ateontfirofte. 


by  David  Wylynko 

Carleton  theatre  professor  Jean-Jacques 
Van  Vlasselaer.  whose  second-year  class 
helped  him  produce  last  week's  production 
of  Le  Misanthrope,  has  been  charged  with 
unfairly  limiting  his  students"  participation. 

Van  Vlasselaer,  who  teaches  the  French 
theatre  course  Theory  and  Practice,  based 
55  per  cent  of  his  students  full  year  marks 
on  their  participation  in  the  play. 

This  week,  students  said  they  were 
misled  about  what  that  participation  consis- 
ted of.  Instead  of  acting  and  assuming  pro 
duction  roles,  as  they'd  expected,  they  were 
asked  to  do  make-up,  costume  and  stage 
design,  and  serve  food  on  performance  nights. 

"If  I  had  known  I'd  be  mainly  serving 
apple  and  orange  juice.  I'd  have  dropped  out 
of  the  course,"  said  Louise  Cordell.  She  said 
the  course  outline  was  misleading  and  she 
understood  the  class  would  perform  a  play 
entirely  on  its  own. 

Le  Misanthrope  was  directed  by  Ottawa 
University  professor  Tibor  Egervari  and 
performed  by  paid  students  and  a  professor 
from  that  school,  two  Carleton  professors 
and  only  three  students  from  Van  Vlasselaer's 
class. 

In  the  1986  Carleton  calendar,  the  course 
outline  says  students  will  learn  practical 
aspects  of  theatre  and  will  participate  in  one 
or  several  class  productions. 

"It's  unfair  to  call  it  a  student  produc- 
tion," said  Cordell.  "The  only  time  we  put 
anything  into  the  production  was  serving 
chocolates.  That's  not  theatre  to  me." 

Cordell  said  when  the  students  realized 


they  wouldn't  have  acting  roles  they  kept  it 
quiet  because  they  were  afraid  of  receiving 
a  poor  grade.  She  said  now  she  no  longer 
cares.  "If  he  lowers  my  mark  I'll  complain  to 
the  dean,"  she  said. 

Of  13  students  in  the  class,  more  than 
half  said  they  were  dissatisfied  with  how 
Van  Vlasselaer  had  run  the  course. 

One  student,  who  asked  not  to  be  identi- 
fied, said  the  course  "wasn't  at  all  what  was 
expected,  and  wasn't  what.  .  .he  made  it 
out  to  be." 

French  department  chairman  Sinclair 
Robinson  said  he  didn't  find  out  until  "very 
late"  that  all  the  students  were  not  acting 
and  he  "wasn't  happy"  about  the  lack  of 
student  participation. 

Referring  to  a  play  Van  Vlasselaer  pro- 
duced four  years  ago,  Robinson  said  the 
same  situation  arose  then. 

"I  did  have  comments  from  other  profes- 
sors about  low  student  participation  (at  the 
time),"  said  Robinson.  He  said  he  told  Van 
Vlasselaer  two  years  ago  that  his  students 
would  have  to  be  allowed  to  play  a  larger 
role  in  class  productions. 

When  informed  students  were  being 
kept  in  the  wings  again  this  year,  Robinson 
said  he  warned  Van  Vlasselaer  a  second 
time.  "But  I  can't  meddle  100  percent  in  the 
way  people  teach,"  he  added. 

Van  Vlasselaer  said  he  explained  "very, 
very  clearly"  to  the  department  and  the 
students  in  September  how  he  intended  to 
run  the  course.  He  said  he  had  never  been 

Omtinuvd  on  next  pa^e 


Profs  asking  for  big  bucks 


TORONTO  (CUP)-Ontaiio's  professors  say 
universities  need  half  a  billion  dollars  from 
the  next  provincial  budget  in  order  to  be- 
come the  country's  best. 

The  Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations  (OCUFA),  representing 
more  than  12,000  professors,  has  submitted 
a  request  for  $500  million  to  a  provincial 
finance  committee,  now  in  the  process  of 
reviewing  demands  for  a  piece  of  the  May 
budget. 

Ontario's  Liberal  government  "keeps  talk- 
ing about  wanting  world-class  universities 
and  world-class  research  in  Ontaritt."  said 
OCUFA  chairperson  John  Starkey.  "Right 


at  the  moment  we  are  not  even  competing  in 
Canada." 

Starkey  said  the  £500  million  is  needed 
to  redress  the  problems  a  dozen  years  of 
underfunding  have  created.  Ontario  ranks 
last  among  the  provinces  in  terms  of  grants 
per  student,  he  said. 

"Perhaps  this  is  why  OCUFA  decided  to 
make  the  ambitious  request  for  half  a  billion 
dollars."  he  said.  "We  just  decided  to  tell 
them  that  if  they  want  us  to  be  the  best,  this 
is  how  much  we  need." 

OCUFA  is  requesting  an  ambitious  38 
per  cent  increase  above  inflation  to  be  phased 
in  during  the  next  five  years.  □ 
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Architecture  party  faces 
conflicts  with  liquor  rules 


Tlie  Arehiteaure  buiMinj  poses  soitie  probtems  m  Kosmil  organizen  this  year. 


by  Ariela  Friedmann 

Organizers  of  the  annual,  high-profile 
Kosmic  party  have  come  under  pressure 
this  year  to  abide  by  fire  and  liquor  regula- 
tions for  the  first  time. 

Natalie  Sully,  a  member  of  the  design 
committee  for  Kosmic,  organized  by  third- 
year  architecture  students,  said  the  regula- 
tions are  being  enforced  because  of  problems 
at  last  year's  party.  She  said  concerns  in- 
clude overcrowding,  potential  fire  hazards 
and  uncontrolled  drinking. 

At  the  students'  request,  committee  mem- 
bers were  scheduled  to  meet  with  the  fire 
marshall's  office  as  well  as  Carleton's  Hous- 
ing and  Food  Services  last  Wednesday. 
They  were  to  examine  regulations  students 
will  have  to  abide  by  at  the  annual  event 
which  takes  place  in  March. 

Jim  Johnston,  assistant  director  of  Housing 
and  Food,  said,  "I  know  that  in  the  past 
there  have  been  problems  at  the  Kosmic 
night.  This  year  . .  the  law  will  be  enforced." 

Johnston,  who  is  in  the  first  year  of  his 
job,  said  he  didn't  know  why  the  rules 
haven't  been  enforced  in  past  years. 

This  year,  organizers  will  have  to  abide 
by  the  Liquor  License  Act,  fire  regulations 
and  the  Building  Code. 

The  Liquor  License  Act  requires  the 
event  be  licensed  and  proper  bar  service  be 
supplied.  Johnston  said  in  the  past  people 
have  come  to  the  party  already  intoxicated, 
carried  liquor  out  of  licensed  areas  and 
brought  their  own  drinks  into  the  building, 
all  of  which  are  against  the  law. 


Johnston  said  only  two  rooms  in  the 
architecture  building  have  been  licensed: 
the  Pit.  which  can  legally  hold  106  people, 
and  the  Gallery,  with  a  capacity  of  54.  In  the 
past,  according  to  Sully,  attendance  at  the 
party  has  been  as  high  as  1,200,  far  exceed- 
ing the  building's  capacity. 

Sully  said  the  committee  will  keep  track 
of  the  number  of  tickets  sold  this  year.  "We 
hope  we'll  be  better  organized." 

Last  year,  cardboard  designs  erected  for 
the  party  were  deemed  a  fire  hazard  due  to 
their  flammable  nature.  While  Sully  said 
this  year's  design  is  still  a  "secret",  she  said 
it  would  comply  with  fire  regulations.  Past 
hazards  have  included  blocked  fire  exits 
and  paper  decorations  placed  too  close  to 
light  bulbs. 

Johnston  said,  "we  hope  to  address  these 
potential  problems  with  the  students  and 
defuse  them  before  they  occur.  We  want  to 
find  a  route  to  ensure  that  the  problems 
don't  arise." 

Responding  to  the  stringent  regulations. 
Sully  said  "It's  kind  of  a  drag.  Every  other 
year  they've  gotten  away  with  it."  But  she 
added,  "we  don't  have  any  bitter  feelings 
towards  Housing  because  anything  can  hap- 
pen at  a  big  party.  It's  still  going  to  be  a  good 
party  where  people  can  have  fun." 

This  year's  theme  is  Kosmic  Komics, 
using  comic  strip  images.  The  money  raised 
will  be  used  to  help  defer  costs  of  the  annual 
Directed  Studies  Abroad  program  held  m 
Rome.  Italy  for  fourth-year  architecture 
students. 


Conlinued  /ram  previous  jinge 

told  directly  to  change  the  format,  and 
doesn't  intend  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

"As  long  as  I  teach  it,  the  emphasis  will 
lie  in  how  I  do  it,"  said  Van  Vlasselaer. 

■Van  Vlasselaer  said  he  produced  the 
play  "parallel  to  the  course.  It's  not  the 
course  that  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the 

play-"  ,     ,  . 

Van  Vlasselaer  said  he  used  profession- 


als because  it  gave  students  a  chance  h) 
work  with  people  in  the  business.  He  said 
this  way  they  would  learn  much  more  than 
by  doing  a  play  on  their  own  with  only 
himself  to  assist  them. 

But  several  students  insisted  they  didn't 
need  coaching  by  professionals  to  learn 
about  French  theatre.  Said  another  who 
wished  not  to  be  identified,  "something  has 
to  be  done.  I  definitely  don't  think  this 
should  be  offered  as  a  course  again."  □ 


The  Brigadier's 
Pump 


Relax  in  a  traditional 
British  atmosphere. 

Shuffleboard,  darts  and 

board  games  available. 

Open  darts 

tournaments, 

Tuesday  nights. 

See  you  at  the  pump. 

23  York  Street 
230-6368 


#  Qualitext  # 

$  SAVES  ON  S 

#  TYPING! 

$1.25  per  double-spaced  page 
includes  spelling  correction 
and  versatile  formatting.  With 
modern  wordprocessing 
equipment  we  provide  a 
quality  product  in  a  hurry! 
Pick-up  and  delivery  available 

CALL  ANN  AT  830-2833 
JVOIV 


Printing  &  Photocopying 

Typesetting,  layout  ft  deaign  servicei 


■BuslnesB 
Cards 

■LetterheadB 

•  Envelopes 

•  Flyers 
•Brochures 
•Posters 
■Booklets 


\\   fj       Your  friendly 
■(j  neighborhood 
^  printer 
J"'  Sarvlng 
Ottawa  South 
&  the  Olebe 
'         for  over  10 
years. 


1818  Bank  ■  737-7272 

Open  Saturdays! 


ORIENTAL 
!>ALACF> 


INE  DINING  LOUNGE 

jgEjllgglHUlllllllHllIldfllllg 

Authentic  Szechuan,  Mandarin,  Shanghai, 
Hunan  &  Cantonese  cuisine 

We  also  specialize  in  Korean  dishes 
TAKE-OUT  SERVICE  HOME  DELIVERY 


,390 ^^^^y.   224-1 121,  226-6584 

NtitTTOKMAUvitwUAU       FULLY  UCENSED       na  PAWJW  at  me  OOOB 


TEAR 
ALONG 
HERE 


The  bearer  of  this  coupon  is  entitled  to  10%  off  ali  food 

items  (minimum  order  $5.00). 
Coupon  applies  only  to  dining  room  or  pick-up  take-out 
orders. 

Please  present  coupon  before  bill  is  presented. 
One  coupon  per  table  only. 


r 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Word  Processing  Services.  EXECUTEXT  of- 
fers fast,  efficient  letter  quality  word- 
processing.  Editing,  proof-reading,  lechnical 
writing.  Affordable  roles,  pick-up,  delivery 
Call  Cheryl,  839-3297. 

The  Independeot  Typist's  Network:  Offer- 
ing a  complete  range  of  quality  typing  and 
word  processing  services  at  competitive  rates. 
FRANCES  BOLTON.  729-0028,  THE 
TYPEWRIGHT,  728-3184. 

Typing  and/or  Editorial  Services  -  IBM 
Sclectric  -  call  |613l  224.2490  from  8:00  a.m.  lo 
8:00  p.m.,  seven  days  a  week. 

DATAlogue  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast,  ac- 
curate, proofreading  as  required.  Merivale 
Road  area.  727-1 1S3. 


Typing,  paper  supplied,  sliorl  notice,  $1.10 
per  double  spaced  page.  Ask  for  Dani.  Call 
232-7056, 

Word  Processing,  graphics,  research, 
translating,  photography.  Student  rates,  pick- 
up &  delivery,  fasl.  The  Ultimate  Word,  lei. 
737.7336. 

FREE  software  with  purchase  of  Apple  II 
clone  Modem,  80  column  card,  drive,  disks  in- 
cluded. $800.  831-0603. 

Pripstein's  Camp  in  Laurentians  now  hiring 
specialists  for  Drama,  Jazz  Dance,  Kayaking, 
Arts  &  Crafts,  Sailing,  Pottery,  judo/Karate, 
Photography,  Calligraphy  Also  junior  Section 
Head,  Cabm  Counsellors.  Ottawa  inter^'iews  in 
early  February.  Please  send  brief  resume  to 
5658  Queen  Mary  Road,  Montreal  H3X  1X3,  or 
call  Ronnie  Braverman  (514|  481-1875.  Salary 
range  $800-51, 400/7weeks  plus  room  &  board. 
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Carleton  University 


International  Women's  Week 
March  2  -  8, 1987 


Monday,  March  2 

The  Marston  LaFrance  Memorial  Lecture  -  "Writing  in  the  Father's  House:  Writing  and 
Sexual  Difference  in  the  Quebec  Literary  Tradition"  by  Patricia  Smart,  Professor 
of  French,  Carleton  University.  8:00  p.m..  Senate  Room,  sixth  leVel,  Administration 
Building,  Carleton  University.  Sponsored  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

The  following  events  are  co-sponsored  by  the  Co-ordinator  for  the  Status  of  Women, 
CUASA,  CUPE  2323,  CUPE  2424,  the  Interfaculty  Committee  on  Women's  Studies, 
and  the  Women's  Centre.  For  more  information,  call  564-6303. 

Monday,  March  2 

Film  -  Behind  the  Veil:  Nuns  (NFB). 

4:30  -  7:30  p.m..  Room  360,  Tory  (Science)  Building. 


Tuesday,  March  3 

Pay  Equity  Forum  -  a  panel  discusison  on  pay  equity  and  its  significance  to  Carleton 
University  support  staff. 

12:00  noon.  Arts  Faculty  Lounge,  Room  2017,  Arts  Tower. 
Film  -  Las  Madres—The  Mothers  of  Plaza  de  Mayo  (Idera  Films). 

This  film  captures  the  amazing  spirit  and  courage  of  women  whose  political  activity 
came  to  symbolize  the  resistance  to  the  crimes  of  the  Argentinian  military  dictatorship 
in  the  late  seventies.  A  panel  discussion  will  follow  the  film. 
7:30  -  10:30  p.m.,  Ottawa  Public  Library,  Metcalfe  Street. 

Wednesday,  March  4 

Films  -  Attention:  Women  at  Work  and  I  Want  To  Be  An  Engineer  (both  NFB). 
12:30  p.m..  Room  C164,  Loeb  Building. 


Thursday,  March  5 

Women  in  Municipal  Politics  —  A  Discission 

With  Nancy  Smith  (Alderperson,  St.  Georges),  Diane  Holmes  (Alderperson,  Wellington). 
12:00  -  2:00  p.m.,  Baker's  Lounge,  fourth  level,  University  Centre. 

Films  —  Anything  You  Want  To  Be  and  An  Equal  Opportunity. 
2:30  p.m..  Room  C164,  Loeb  Building. 


Friday,  March  6 

Film  -  Some  American  Feminists  (NFB). 

10:30  a.m..  Room  214,  University  Commons  Building. 


Panel  Discussion  -  Why  Should  We  Be  Feminists? 
With  Deborah  Gorham,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  and 
Morna  Ballantyne,  (CUPE  National). 

12:00  noon.  Arts  Faculty  Lounge,  Room  2017,  Arts  Tower. 


Admission  free. 


Published  by  Public  Relations/ 
Information  Services 
Produced  by  Graphic  Services 
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Housing  report  welcome  news  for  student  tenants 


Toronto  (CUP)-Ontario's  184,000  room- 
ers, boarders  and  lodgers  may  soon  have 
protection  under  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Act,  if  the  government  implements  a  new 
report  on  low-income  housing. 

Right  now,  roomers  are  not  specifically 
included  in  the  Act,  and  can  therefore  be 
evicted  without  notice.  They  have  no  legal 
recourse  when  faced  with  shoddy  living 
conditions,  and  have  no  rights  as  tenants. 

A  'roomer'  is  a  person  who  rents  a  single 
room  in  a  dwelling  and  usually  shares  kitchen 
and  bath  facilities  with  several  other  peo- 
ple. A  'boarder'  is  a  roomer  who  receives 
meals  as  part  of  their  rental  agreement.  A 
'lodger'  can  be  either. 

The  report  has  important  implications 
for  students,  as  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Students  (OFS)  estimates  that  between  25 
and  50  per  cent  of  Ontario  students  live  in 
this  way. 

The  report  comes  after  months  of  con- 
troversy over  the  task  force  created  by 
housing  minister  Alvin  CurHng  last  spring 
to  study  housing  problems  of  low-income 
singles.  The  task  force's  work  was  marred 
by  charges  against  chairperson  Dale  Bairstow. 

John  Hogan  of  the  Toronto  Eastside 
Roomers'  Association  resigned  from  the 
task  force  in  July,  after  accusing  Bairstow  of 
a  "pro-landlord  bias". 

Bairstow  was  removed  as  chairperson  of 
the  advisory  committee  in  August  after 
similar  complaints  were  made  by  other  mem- 
bers. The  committee  and  Bairstow  were 
requested  to  report  separately. 


Rent  regulauons  have  meant  some  tough  times  for  students  living  in  low-income  accomodations,  but  a  new  government  repom  offieB  hope  for  dange. 


Bairstow's  recommendation  to  include 
roomers  in  the  Act  came  as  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  many. 

"He  has  been  so  adamantly  against  it 
from  the  beginning,"  said  Hogan.  "I'm  im- 
pressed as  hell  that  he's  gone  full  circle.  But 
the  minister  (Curiing)  is  another  story.  He's 
still  waffling." 

OFS  chairperson  Matt  Certosimo  was 
pleased  about  the  inclusion  of  roomers,  but 
said  other  aspects  of  the  report  disappointed 
him. 

"Bairstow  identified  student  housing  to 
be  a  major  housing  problem  for  cities  like 


Hamilton,  Waterloo,  Ottawa,  Kingston,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  and  Sudbury,  and  yet  he  didn't 
look  into  the  problem  at  all  or  recommend 
anything,"  he  said. 

Certosimo  also  questioned  Bairstow's 
recommendation  that  students  living  in 
university  residences  be  exempted  from  the 
Act  because  "they  have  their  own  set  of 
rules,  and  they  have  a  wider  range  of  rela- 
tionships between  occupants  and  owners 
(than  the  Act  envisages)." 

"This  conclusion  is  based  entirely  on  his 
own  conjecture,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
consultation  with  student  leaders  or  any- 


body else."  Certosimo  said. 

Roomer  associations  are  concerned  with 
Bairstow's  recommendation  that  roomers 
who  live  in  private  homes  where  there  are 
four  roomers  or  less  should  not  be  protected 
under  the  Act. 

According  to  Bairstow.  this  is  to  protect 
home-owners  and  to  encourage  more  people 
to  rent  spare  rooms.  But  Hogan  doesn't  feel 
there  is  any  need  for  special  protection,  or 
for  this  kind  of  incentive,  at  the  cost  of 
roomers'  rights.  Q 


Funding  scheme  to  link  private  sector,  universities 


by  Ken  Warren 

and  Michael  MacDonald 


The  Ontario  government  is  developing  a 
huge  high-technology  network  combining 
university  research  with  private  sector 
funding,  and  Carieton's  leading  researchers 
want  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

However,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Ontario  Confederation  of  University  Faculty 
Associations  (OCUFA)  said  the  province 
has  "hitched  its  wagon  to  a  high-tech  star" 
and  the  new  scheme  threatens  to  replace 
pioneering  basic  research  with  flashy  and 
profitable  commercial  applications. 

Government  officials  said  the  network 
will  consist  of  six  "centres  of  excellence" 
based  at  university  campuses  and  each  will 
specialize  in  a  particular  field  of  study. 


The  Ottawa-Carieton  Research  Institute 
(OCRI),  an  organization  matching  university 
research  with  the  needs  of  local  high-tech 
companies,  has  filed  an  application  with  the 
province  to  establish  a  centre  in  Ottawa. 

The  centres  will  give  universities  the 
opportunity  to  research  and  develop  ideas 
they  solicit  from  high-technology  firms,  help- 
ing the  country  keep  up  with  international 
competition. 

Gilles  LeBreton.  a  marketing  and  com- 
munications specialist  at  the  Institute,  said 
Carleton,  in  conjunction  with  the  University 
of  Ottawa,  is  being  considered  as  the  site  for 
a  Communications  centre  of  excellence. 

The  journalism  and  mass  communica- 
tion programs  at  Carieton  and  the  University 
of  Ottawa's  extensive  language  courses  are 
reasons  OCRI  is  pushing  for  a  centre  in  the 
region,  he  said. 


OCUFA's  Howard  Epstein  said  universities 
should  continue  to  focus  their  attention  on 
basic  rather  than  applied  research. 

"Universities  cannot  take  the  products 
of  basic  research  and  convert  them  into 
commercial  products,"  he  said.  "The  cen- 
tres of  excellence  are  presented  as  presti- 
gious, wonderful  things.  University  researchers 
will  be  tempted  by  the  glory  and  the  money 
and  they  may  abandon  basic  research  and 
take  teams  of  scientists  with  them." 

LeBreton  said  he  is  confident  OCRI's 
application  will  entice  the  province,  and  to 
help  convince  them,  the  institute  has  hired 
Canada's  1984  high-technology  man  of  the 
year.  Having  served  as  a  senior  bureaucrat 
in  charge  of  Canada's  space  programs  in 
1980,  Alex  Kurran  was  recruited  to  act  as  a 
consultant. 

The  new  centres  will  be  paid  for  out  of  a 


new  $10  billion  fund  the  provincial  govern- 
ment has  earmarked  for  high-tech  schemes. 

Epstein  said  he  is  glad  the  funds  for  the 
centres  comes  on  top  of  the  base  funding  for 
universities,  but  he  said  there  should  be 
public  scrutiny  and  debate  over  what  partic- 
ular projects  the  government  intends  to 
fund. 

The  government  is  expected  to  receive 
more  than  20  applications  from  Ontario 
universities  before  the  deadline  at  the  end 
of  March. 

Other  universities  applying  to  establish 
centres  of  excellence  include  U  of  T,  Queen's. 
McMaster,  Guelph  and  Kingston's  Royal 
Military  College. 

As  the  deadline  draws  near  LeBreton 
said,  "something  should  be  breaking  soon." 


Value  of  military  alliances  subject  of  UBC  debate 


Vancouver  (CUP)-A  proposal  to  put  anti- 
submarine mines  in  Canada's  arctic  waters 
should  stimulate  debate  on  the  nation's  role 
in  the  western  alliance,  two  leading  ana- 
lysts said  at  a  recent  University  of  British 
Columbia  debate. 

Mihrary  historian  and  journalist  G  wynne 
Dyer  said  the  proposal  is  "marvelous"  be- 
cause it  highlights  Canada's  critical  strate- 
gic relationship  with  the  two  superpowers. 

"I'm  not  really  crazy  about  mining  our 
arctic  waters,  but  I  think  it's  a  lovely  idea," 
Dyer  said. 

He  also  advocated  Canada's  withdrawal 
from  NATO,  in  a  debate  with  Doug  Ross,  a 
UBC  political  science  professor. 

Dyer  said  the  major  argument  against 
using  Captor  mines  to  assert  control  over 
the  far  north  was  the  possibility  of  computer 
error,  as  the  weapons  are  programmed  to 
distinguish  between  friendly  and  unfriendly 
ships  and  submarines. 

The  proposal  was  made  in  a  report  by 
David  Cox,  research  director  at  the  Canadian 
Institute  for  Internationa!  Peace  and  Security 


in  Ottawa.  Cox  argued  the  mines  would 
deter  both  Soviet  and  U.S.  submarines  and 
"signal  Canadian  determination  to  refuse  to 
passively  accept  the  militarization  of  the 
Canadian  arctic." 

Although  Ross  made  a  similar  proposal 
at  a  1986  conference  in  Toronto,  he  said  a 
better  way  to  assert  sovereignty  for  civil, 
environmental  or  military  purposes  isn't 
with  a  limited  number  of  northern  bases 
and  aircraft. 

During  the  eariier  debate  on  NATO 
membership,  Ross  argued  there  is  little 
Canadian  influence  within  the  alliance  be- 
cause other  members  perceive  Canada  as  a 
"free  rider",  unwilling  to  contribute  its  full 
financial  share.  Whereas  Canada  spent  2.2 
per  cent  of  GNP  on  defence  in  1985,  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  example,  spent  5.5 
per  cent,  and  the  U.S.  spent  6.9  per  cent. 

Ross  asserted  that  one  of  NATO's  func- 
tions should  be  to  moderate  paranoid  and 
isolationist  trends  within  U.S.  strategic 
thinking. 

"We  need  to  combat  the  American  com- 


mitment to  nuclear  war-fighting  strategies, 
which  people  in  Ottawa  do  not  want  to  touch 
with  a  ten-foot  pole." 

Calling  NATO  a  second-best  alternative 
to  the  United  Nations,  Ross  argued  the 
alliance  system  promoted  stability,  espe- 
cially in  the  context  of  nuclear  proliferation. 

But  Dyer,  a  veteran  of  three  western 
navies,  argued  Canada  should  leave  NATO 
and  become  neutral,  a  view  also  presented 
in  his  new  film.  Harder  Than  It  Looks. 
co-produced  with  film  maker  Tma  Viljoen. 

Citing  the  example  of  Finland's  relation- 
ship with  the  U.S.S.R..  Dyer  said  a  neutral 
Canada  would  be  responsible  for  securing 
its  own  airspace  and  oceans,  reassuring  the 
U.S.  that  the  Soviets  could  not  use  Canadian 
territory  to  attack.  Assumptions  that  neu- 
trality signified  a  passive,  isolationist  or 
cost-saving  approach  to  defence  were  false, 
added  Dyer. 

"There  is  a  lot  we  could  do  in  temis  of 
demilitarizing  the  northern  zone  between 
the  superpowers,"  he  said,  who  suggested 
the  creation  of  an  arctic  buffer  zone  with 


countries  like  Finland  and  Sweden. 

Dyer  said  the  alliance  system  increased 
the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war,  and  criticized 
deterrence  as  "brutal". 

"If  the  deterrence  ever  gets  tested  and 
fails,  then  we  lose  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  that's  a  pretty  high  price  to  pay  for  a 
strategy  like  that,"  he  said. 

Dyer  referred  to  North  American  troops 
in  Europe  as  "hostages,"  present  only  to 
guarantee  participation  in  any  war  between 
western  and  eastern  Europe.  He  also  charged 
that  Europe  was  getting  a  subsidized  defence. 

"What  happens  essentially  is  western 
Europe  gets  a  free  ride,  or  at  least  a  very 
cheap  ride,  in  the  sense  it  has  at  least  as 
large  a  population  as  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe,  but  does  not  attempt  to 
match  the  Soviet  forces  in  conventional 
terms,"  said  Dyer. 

In  the  cuiTent  state  of  affairs,  the  U.S. 
agrees  to  defend  Europe  witli  nuclear  weapons 
and  receives  the  psychological  gratification 
of  being  the  leader  of  the  free  world.  Dyer 
said.  □ 
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Worldly  insight  just  around  the  corner 


AS  you  turn  the  pages  of  this  week's  Charlatan,  you  will  find  five  which  provide  you 
with  some  insight  into  the  lives  of  people  in  foreign  countries.  You  can  read  others 
impressions  of  China,  Colombia,  Australia,  Vietnam  and  Iran,  and  glean  their 
stories  for  a  glimpse  of  what  life  is  really  like  in  those  countries.  But  it  is  all  second-hand 
information  and  in  order  to  get  the  most  accurate  and  up-to-date  knowledge  we  feel  we  must 
actually  travel  to  these  countries  to  find  out  for  ourselves. 

But  that's  not  the  most  practical  option  for  most  of  us  and  it's  definitely  not  the  only  one. 
It's  interesting  how  we  can  so  blindly  ignore  the  most  logical  method  of  finding  out  about 
another  country,  even  when  it's  sitting  right  next  to  us  in  class.  ^  ^ 

1  still  remember  a  day  in  my  first-year  economics  class  when  I  came  rushing  in  and  sat 
down  between  two  people-one  a  white-skinned  woman  and  the  other,  a  Chinese  guy  1 
automatically  shifted  my  position  in  my  seat  so  that  1  could  more  easily  talk  to  the  woman, 
for  some  reason  unthinkingly  assuming  the  guy  would  not  speak  English.  1  still  can't 
believe  1  did  that.  Not  that  it  was  a  blatant  form  of  discrimation,  but  it  made  me  realize  that 
racism  isn't  always  displayed  by  easily-identifiable  individuals  who  walk  around  campus 
with  a  capital  R  smeared  on  their  hard  hats.  ,  . 

It  is  manifest,  the  majority  of  the  time,  by  simple  ordinary  people  like  me  who  don  t 
think.  And  who  don't  pay  attention  to  the  potential  to  discover  different  cultures  and 
backgrounds  sitting  right  beside  us  in  class. 

This  pathetic  blindness  has  been  demonstrated  in  more  obvious  ways.  In  a  tUSA 
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presidential  debate,  a  suggestion  was  made  to  create  a  separate  seat  on  CUSA  council  for 
an  international  student  representative.  It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  better  way  to  isolate 
international  students  from  Carleton's  mainstream  and  to  reinforce  the  idea  that  because  of 
the  color  of  their  skin,  international  students  are  fundamentally  different  m  the  way  they 
think.  In  the  long  run  it  could  only  serve  to  slow  down  the  integration  of  international 
students  into  the  Carleton  community  as  people  would  feel  that,  through  their  seat  on 
council,  international  students  could  look  after  themselves  and  would  no  longer  feel 
compelled  to  recognize  their  concerns. 

A  second  illustration  of  students'  inability  to  recognize  an  educational  opportunity 
when  they  see  one,  was  the  poor  turnout  at  the  Cultural  Dinner  sponsored  two  weeks  ago  by 
the  International  Students'  Associaton.  If  there  had  been  more  Canadian  students  present 
they  would  have  discovered  that  the  number  of  international  students  in  Canadian 
universities  has  dropped  43  per  cent  since  1982.  And  this  figure  is  not  likely  to  rise  given 
the  six  pages  worth  of  Impediments  to  International  Students  coming  to  Canada  docu- 
mented by  the  Canadian  Bureau  for  International  Education. 

It's  important  that  we  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  students  from  other  countries 
have  now.  The  time  is  drawing  near  when  we  may  suddenly  find  the  infusion  of  foreign 
cultures  into  Canada  has  unexpectedly  dried  up.  International  students  will  finally  find  the 
barriers  to  Canada  too  large  to  overcome  and  stay  home.  And  we  will  suddenly  find  that  in 
order  to  learn  about  life  in  other  countries  we  have  no  option  but  to  travel. 

LM 


Lou  to  the  rescue! 

Editor: 

According  to  b)u  Matura  (the  en- 
lightened one).  Carleton  students  are  narrow- 
minded,  naive,  and  apathetic.  They  are 
sheltered  infants  who  have  no  experience  in 
the  "real  world"  and  are  obviously  only 
concerned  about  themselves.  Over  the  years, 
Lou  has  accumulated  a  wealth  of  experi- 
ence which  he  feels  has  helped  him  become 
an  expert  on  reality.  Well  Lou.  if  you  repre- 
sent the  "real  world."  1  think  I'll  perman- 
ently lock  myself  in  fantasy  land. 

Perhaps  you  shovild  examine  your  own 
attitudes  for  a  moment.  We  criticized  Jim 
McCarthy  because  of  his  narrow-minded 
thinking.  We  resented  being  classified  un- 
der the  same  heading  as  the  drunken  Yahoos 
at  Panda.  Many  others  felt  (he  same  way. 
That  doesn't  mean  we  didn't  empathize 
with  Mr.  McCarthy  and  other  Glebe  resi- 
dents; it  means  we  felt  that  only  those 
responsible  should  be  condemned.  Lou  you 
vociferously  defended  your  "broad  generali- 
zations." Personally,  we  thank  God  that  the 
"real  worid"  doesn't  operate  the  way  you 
think  it  does.  Picture  this.  A  brutally  violent 
act  of  terrorism  occurs  somewhere  in  the 
Middle  East.  Hours  later,  your  neighbour 
grabs  a  .357  Magnum  and  blasts  the  nearest 
Canadian  Arab  right  between  the  eyes. 
Why  not?  He's  an  Arab.  Right  Lou?  He 
probably  deserved  it.  We  suppose  you  also 
agree  with  the  Canadian  government  s  deci- 
sion to  intern  thousands  of  Japanese  citi- 
zens during  World  War  Two?  After  all,  the 
Japanese  had  irritated  us  for  years;  they 
"pissed  us  off'  and  thus  it's  understandable 
that  the  government  took  the  action  it  did. 
Well  Lou,  broad  generalizations  have  hurt 
millions  of  people  over  the  yeai"s,  people 
who  had  no  means  to  fight  back.  Although 
our  homes  or  lives  were  not  attacked  by  Mr. 
McCarthy's  letter,  our  integrity  was,  and  as 
long  as  free  speech  exists.  WE  DAMN 
WELL  INTEND  TO  DEFEND  OUR- 
SELVES. Sorry  if  you  think  that's  egotism. 

By  the  way.  we  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  amazing  ability  to  crumble  the 
holier  than  thou  attitudes  of  your  American 
classmates.  We  can  just  picture  you  and 
your  friends  huddled  around  a  table  in  the 
pub,  their  eyes  wide  with  amazement  as  you 
share  one  of  your  "real  world"  experiences. 
The  "few  Canadian  pints"  didn't  hurt  either, 
right? 

Lou.  oh  GREAT  ONE,  we  have  a 
question.  Students  are  "spoiled  brats?"  In 
what  way?  Where  is  the  silver  platter  you 
referred  to?  Is  there  a  deity  we  didn't  know 
about  — a  deity  that  hands  out  money  and 
intelligence  to  help  naive,  arrogant  fools 
like  us  to  obtain  an  education.  We  were 


under  the  mistaken  impression  that  students 
jiwhcd  to  pay  for  university.  We  thought 
everyone  studied  in  order  to  pass.  Obvi- 
ously, that's  just  naivete  showing  through. 
Could  you  quickly  tell  us  where  we  can  find 
this  silver  platter.  We've  missed  this  year's 
serving.  We  have  faith  in  you  Lou.  Your 
conclusions  must  be  correct;  after  all.  you 
have  been  aimlessly  wandering  from  school 
to  school  for  the  last  seven  years,  you  must 
have  gained  some  sort  of  insight  in  all  that 
time. 

Speaking  of  insight  and  intelligence, 
thanks  for  the  vocabulary  lesson.  We'll  be 
sure  to  include  words  like  "fucked"  and 
"assholes"  in  any  of  our  future  correspond- 
ence with  The  Charlnian. 

In  closing.  Lou,  we  do  agi'ee  that 
students  have  a  lot  to  learn.  That's  why 
we're  here.  Pat  and  I,  however,  would  much 
rather  be  enlightened  by  stimulating  pro- 
fessors and  intellectual  debate  than  by  a 
foul-mouthed,  professional  student  who  ob- 
viously has  a  superiority  complex. 

Doug  Hcrrington 
Pat  Murphy 

Editor's  note:  In  their  only  moment  of 
weakness  this  year.  The  Chaiiatan  man- 
aged to  lose  an  undetermined  number  of 
letters  ti)  the  editor.  If  you  submitted  a  letter 
before  Feb.  11  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
printed,  please  try  to  find  a  duplicate,  bring 
it  up  to  531  Unicentre  and  give  it  to  Lynn. 

Protestors 
unorganized  and 
nnisguided 

Editor: 

I  am  against  apartheid.  I  believe  that 
sanctions  are  an  effective  way  to  combat 
apartheid.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  went 
to  the  'divestment'  rally  at  the  Board  of 
Governor's  meeting  last  Monday.  I  left  the 
rally  angry  and  disgusted,  surprisingly,  not 
at  the  behaviour  of  the  Board,  but  at  the 
behaviour  of  many  of  the  students  of  Carieton 
University. 

First,  lets  get  the  facts  straight,  (un- 
fortunately from  talking  to  people  after  the 
rally,  few  people  seemed  aware  of  the  facts) 
what  the  sponsoring  group,  CAAAG,  was 
asking  for.  was  a  broadening  of  Carleton 
University's  policy  dealing  with  investment. 
They  were  proposing  the  policy  which  now 
disallows  investment  in  companies  directly 
linked  with  South  Africa,  be  broadened  to 
disallow  investment  in  cctmpanies  indirectly 
linked  with  South  Africa.  Such  a  policy 
would  obviously  take  time  to  develop  and 
CAAAG  spokesman  Paul  Gross  said  that  it 


would  be  up  to  BOG  to  foniiulate  appropri- 
ate guidelines,  and  appoint  a  committee  to 
implement  them.  The  BOG  meeting  ended 
with  a  motion,  passed  unanimously,  to  re- 
quest the  executive  committee  of  BOG  to 
consider  opening  up  the  policy  for  further 
changes.  This  obviously  was  a  first  step  in 
the  process  of  BOG  formulating  a  specific 
motion  and  considering  it  at  a  future  meeting. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  the  rally  was  a 
success  and  it  was  up  to  us  to  keep  pressure 
on  BOG  to  take  subsequent  steps.  I  would 
have  left  the  meeting/rally  happy  at  that 
point  except  of  what  subsequently  hap- 
pened. What  appeared  to  be  a  member  of 
CAAG  started  to  chant.  "Divest  Now",  fi- 
nally driving  the  Governors  out  of  the  meet- 
ing before  it  could  be  ended.  At  the  door 
they  were  met  by  protestors  who  physically 
blocked  their  way,  shouting  and  pushing 
them.  As  I  left  the  Senate  chambers  1  could 
hear  rally  members  shouting  "Bullshit"  at 
the  governors  as  they  fought  their  way 
down  the  hall. 

I  remember  people  who  experienced  the 
'60s'  rallies  telling  me  that  they  were  usually 
composed  of  a  few  leaders  and  many  follow- 
ers who  did  not  W'hat  the  hell  was  going  on.  I 
now  know  what  they  were  talking  about.  It 
is  time  many  of  the  demonstrators  grew  up. 
stopped  acting  like  Berkley  radicals,  and 
realized  that  their  ranting  in  the  face  of 
apparent  victory,  shows  BOG  that  you  care 
about  rallying,  not  about  South  Africa.  As  a 
group  who  was  interested  in  showing  BOG 
that  students  were  intelligently  concerned 
about  the  divestment  issue,  they  were  a 
disappointment.  I  will  think  twice  before 
being  associated  with  a  group  of  hooligans 
ignorantf  of  the  facts. 

John  Milloy 
Arts  IV 

CUSA  VP  Macdonald 
apologizes 

Editor: 

I  owe  an  apology  to  the  student  mem- 
bers of  the  African  Stadents'  Association 
and  the  Carleton  Caribbean  Community,  in 
response  to  a  Jan. 22  article  "New  student 
paper  could  lose  CUSA  funding." 

An  unfortunate  misunderstanding  has 
led  to  a  misinterpretation  by  some  members 
of  these  groups.  The  Charlatan  reporter, 
and  no  doubt,  students  in  general.  I  regret 
having  my  professional  opinions  in  a  forum 
unconducive  to  dialogue.  Particularly  since 
some  of  these  views  were  biased  by  insuffi- 
cient information  and  false  expectations  on 
my  part. 

Of  concern  is  the  possible  ill-light  shed 
on  the  ASA  and  the  tCC  by  some  of  these 


comments.  The  intention  of  the  criticism, 
never  was  to  undermine  or  treat  in  a  petty 
manner  the  activities  and  endeavors  of  these 
campus  organizations  and  their  leaders.  On 
the  contrary,  both  the  ASA  and  the  CCC  are 
productive  and  prominent  clubs  at  Carleton. 
and  their  loss  would  be  sorely  felt. 

The  members  have  shown  to  myself  and 
their  peers  a  high  degree  of  integrity,  sin- 
cere devotion,  and  committed  hard  work 
with  all  their  activities.  Through  their  initi- 
ative and  abilities,  they  have  proven  in  past 
to  enhance  and  broaden  the  student  body  of 
Carleton  and  contribute  strongly  to  this 
universities'  positive  atmosphere. 

I  regret  if  statements  I  made  appeared  to 
belittle  or  not  appreciate  their  activities  or 
accomplishments.  For  these  indisgressions 
lam  sorry  and  apologize.  I  hope  as  well,  that 
no  ill-feelings  has  personally  arisen  be- 
tween the  African  or  Caribbean  students 
and  myself  as  a  result  of  this  article. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Alan  Macdonald, 
VP  Administration  CUSA 

CKCU  responds 
to  criticism 

Editor: 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  the  letters 
that  appeared  in  last  week's  Chariatan  about 
CKCU-FM. 

John  Miller  asks  "Why  did  it  take  so  long 
for  some  people  to  realize  that  the  station 
had  been  moved  up  the  cable  dial?"  In  fact 
we  were  informed  by  a  listener  less  than  an 
hour  after  we  were  moved  (without  notice) 
by  Skyline  Cablevision.  Subsequently  we 
were  deluged  by  listener  calls. 

We  estimate  that  we  have  between  1 10,000 
and  130,000  weekly  listeners,  as  indicated 
by  the  overwhelming  community  support 
for  our  1986  Funding  Drive.  During  the 
first  two  weeks  of  November  CKCU-FM 
was  pledged  $85,411.  This  surpassed  our 
goal  by  over  $5,000.  A  survey  form  sent  to 
all  those  who  pledged  indicates  that  student 
support  of  their  radio  station  is  very  high. 

In  1975  we  promised  the  Canadian  Radio- 
Television  Telecommunications  Commission 
(C.R.T.C.)  to  provide  alternative  general 
music,  specialty  music,  ethnic,  and  Public 
Affairs  programming.  Against  great  adver- 
sity we  have  kept  our  promise. 

"Montreal  would  kill  for  a  station  of  this 
calibre."— Alwyn  Ross  Polygram  Records 
Canada 

"How  did  you  become  the  best  Campus 
radio  station  in  the  country?"— 4th  year 
Business  students.  University  of  Alberta. 

We  realize  that  Radio  Carieton  is  not  for 
everyone  24  hours  a  day,  but  if  vou  want 
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"good  old  rock  and  roll"  we've  got  it,  along 
with  blues,  jazz,  folk,  classical,  and  new 
music,  to  name  just  a  few. 

We  suggest  that  everyone  pick  up  a  copy 
of  Trans  FM  our  program  guide,  and  give  us 
a  solid  week  of  listening.  We  further  sug- 
gest that  you  visit  us  on  the  5th  floor  of  the 
Unicentre.  We  will  show  you  around  and 
discuss  our  approach  to  radio.  The  sound  of 
CKCU  FM  (Radio  Carleton)  is  a  function  of 
the  combined  efforts  of  200  volunteers. 

The  Executive 
CKCU-FM  (Radio  Carleton) 

Charlton  riters  cant' 
spel,  dontcha  no 

Editor: 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the 
following  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  notion  that  to  be  properly  Canadian,  one 
must  necessarily  espouse  an  anti-American 
sentiment.  However,  I  think  you  should 
know  that  there  is  trouble,  right  here  in 
River  City  .  ,  and  it  sounds  like  you  and 
that  rhymes  with  poo,  what's  happened  to 
the  'u',  in  words  like  colour,  and  honour? 

Canadian  nationalists  of  extremist  fla- 
vour might  argue  that  the  habitual  dropping 
of  the  letter  'u'  from  words  such  as  those 
noted  above  can  only  lead  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  other  letters.  For  example,  journal- 
ists discover  that  they  are  no  longer  content 
with  dropping  an  occasional  'u'.  so  don't  you 
know,  they  look  to  the  'g'  as  another  possible 
candidate  for  deletion.  The  consonant  'h', 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  'g',  is  very 
conspicuous  and  so  too  does  it  vanish  from 
select  words.  But  the  journalisis  are  uncom- 
fortable with  this  so  they  add  a  vowel  In 
expiation  of  their  sin  and  go  home  for  a  good 
nite's  sleep,  to  dream  their  dreams  in  vivid 
color.  So  deep  is  their  slumber  that  they  fail 
to  awaken  to  the  sound  of  the  letter  'o' 


falling  to  the  floor.  The  nationalists  hear  it 
though.  They  were  expecting  this  to  hap- 
pen for  they  know  that  it  was  the  'u'  that  was 
preventing  the  'o'  from  rolling  away  with  the 
vowel  series,  just  as  they  know  that  in  the 
morning,  all  across  North  America,  journal- 
ists will  be  bursting  into  their  offices  saying, 
"My  oh  my!  Did  y'all  sleep  as  well  as  I  did 
last  nite?" 

But  this  is  the  extremist's  viewpoint  and 
one  which  I  cannot  agree  with  because  the 
problem,  if  there  is  one,  is  simply  that  the 
staff  of  The  Charlatan  do  not  know  how  to 
spell. 

/  Jeffy  Serpen 
(definitely  not  an 
obnoxious  writer  of 
ridiculous  letters). 

Editor's  note:  The  Charlatan's  style  is  a 
mixture  of  that  of  Canadian  Press  and 
Carleton's  school  of  journalism.  Neither  of 
these  include  'u'  in  words  ending  in  'our', 

Patterson's  graphics 
offend  alumnus 

Editor: 

Let  me  congratulate  you  and  your  staff 
on  a  fine  paper  quite  improved  from  the 
days  when  I  attended  Carleton.  The  profes- 
sionalism of  your  staff  illustrates  the  quality 
1  have  seen  in  this  past  years  Charlatan. 
Hopefully  it  will  continue  in  the  future 
years. 

The  reason  I  have  taken  this  time  to 
write  is  to  make  an  observation  long  over- 
due and  maybe  not  relevant  at  this  time  in 
the  year.  There  was  an  issue  of  the  Charlatan 
during  the  fall  after  the  annual  Panda  game 
where  one  of  your  comic  stric  iliustraters 
found  it  necessary  to  take  a  blatant  attack 
on  Carleton  students.  I  believe  his  name  is 
Bruce  Patterson  if  I  make  out  his  poor 


penmanship  accurately.  Mr.  Patterson  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
Panda  celebration  by  trying  to  symbolize 
Carleton  students  as  vomiting  drunks.  Where 
does  he  get  off  drawing  such  rude  junk?  Is 
he  really  a  Carleton  student?  I  was  very 
surprised  to  see  that  comic  strip  in  the 
paper;  I'm  even  ore  surprised  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Patterson  is  still  working  for  the  paper. 

Although  Panda  Week  creates  a  hearty 
and  good  cheer  atmosphere,  I  don't  believe 
we  need  to  be  classed  as  inebriated  pigs 
who  go  around  spilling  our  guts.  Where  has 
the  Carleton  pride  dwindled  to?  How  can 
anyone  be  offended  over  one  small  example 
even  if  it  did  happen.  How  can  Mr.  Patterson 
be  sure  it  was  a  Carleton  student  he  saw- 


there  are  thousands  of  people  out  there! 

1  was  definitely  amazed  at  what  I  saw. 
Mr.  Patterson  doesn't  see  the  positive  things 
of  Panda;  he'd  rather  spoil  the  celebration 
with  stupid  comics.  Why  doesn't  he  attend 
U  of  0  if  he  wants  to  slap  Carleton  in  the 
face.  Panda  is  the  beginning,  shouldn't  we 
stop  his  pen  now! 

This  is  one  Carleton  Alumni  who  isn't 
going  to  stand  by  and  let  Bruce  Patterson 
ridicule  our  great  University  and  the  fine 
name  it  has  attained.  Let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing Bruce  — your  bloody  comics  aren't 
even  funny  so  do  us  all  a  favor  and  take  up 
knitting! 

Lars  Sandel 


PlcK-iJp  R0UI1N&. 
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THE  VIETNAM  WAR  AMP  AFTER 


l)\  Eva  Lazar 

Vu  Nguyen  and  Nan  Ninh  are  two 
Vietnamese-born  Carleton  stu- 
dents who  are  luckier  than  most  of 
tlie  world's  millions  of  refugees.  They 
fled  a  war-torn  country  and  came  halfway 
,ii-iiund  the  world,  safe  and  sound,  to  a 
new  home  in  Canada. 

They  represent  two  of  the  approximately 
lliO  Vietnamese  immigrants  who  attend 
Carleton.  The  Vietnamese  Students 
Association,  established  in  1984,  is  strug- 
u'ling  to  organize  the  Vietnamese  students 
into  a  united  body  that  can  interact 
effectively  with  other  groups  on  campus. 

When  Nguyen's  family  left  Saigon,  in 
UI75.  it  was  right  after  America's  final 
Linodbye  to  Vietnam,  and  the  raising  of  the 
iri-colored  flag  of  the  Communist  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Government  over  the 
presidential  palace.  For  more  than  a 
cf  ntury,  Saigon  (now  called  Ho  Chi  Minh 
City)  had  been  occupied  by  a  series  of 
fureign  masters:  Chinese  conquerors,  French 
colonialists.  Japanese  invaders  and  finally, 
American  troops. 

Americas  final  contribution  to  the 
Vietnam  war  was  to  provide  exodus  for 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  to  North  America. 
But  the  influx  of  refugees  deeply  di- 
vided the  U.S.  Much  of  the  opposition  was 
based  on  economic  fears  since  the  task 
of  absorbing  thousands  of  refugees  was 
one  the  U.S.  government  was  unprepared 
for.  In  the  dillusioned  aftermath,  self- 
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congratulatory  patriotic  talk  of  "choos- 
ing freedom  in  America"  rung  hollow. 
The  absorprion  was  an  obligatory 
compensation. 

Canada  had  a  small  role  in  Vietnam. 
We  belonged  to  the  failed  International 
Control  Commission  (ICC),  whose  goal 
was  establishing  peace  in  Vietnam.  Laos, 
and  Cambodia  after  the  French  left  in 
1954. 

After  Saigon  fell  to  the  communists  in 
1975.  14.000  South  Vietnamese  with 
relatives  in  Canada  applied  for  exit  visas. 
But  only  several  hundred  were  issued 
before  the  communist  government 
began  turning  down  requests.  In  an 
effort  to  ease  this  restriction.  Canada 
subsequently  told  the  U.S.  that  any 
South  Vietnamese  airiifted  out  with  them 
on  Canadian  visas  would  be  readily 
admitted  to  Canada. 

Nguyen's  family  originally  immigrated 
from  communist  North  Vietnam  to  the 
South  in  1954.  a  year  that  marked  a  new 
round  of  fighting  despite  the  signing  of 
the  Geneva  peace  agreement  marking  the 
French  pullout.  "My  family  feared  per- 
secution from  the  communists,"  Nguyen 
explains. 

When  Nguyen  left  Vietnam  with  his 
mother  and  his  two  sisters  in  1975.  he 
was  10  years  old.  They  had  been  living  in 
Tan  Son  Nhat,  an  air  force  base  outside 
of  Saigon.  His  father,  killed  in  1972.  had 
been  a  transport  pilot.  The  Nguyens 
did  not  encounter  too  many  obstacles  in 
acquiring  exit  visas  to  the  United  States. 

Nguyen's  family  was  first  admitted  to 
a  resettlement  centre  in  Arkansas  on 
refugee  status.  His  brother  had  come  to 
Canada  years  before,  as  an  exchange 
student,  and  had  since  been  workirig  for 
the  Bank  of  Canada  in  Montreal.  With 
the  aid  of  church  grants,  the  Nguyen 
family  was  provided  with  transportation 
first  to  Montreal  to  rejoin  his  brother,  and 
then  on  to  Ottawa. 

"The  biggest  barrier  was  speaking 
English,"  recalls  Nguyen,  and  "once  I 
got  over  that,  it  was  easy.  There  weren't 
many  refugees  in  1975,  so  I  was  forced 
to  immerse  myself  into  Canadian  society.  I 
made  friends  easily— everybody  at  school 
was  very  helpful."  The  ESL  {English  as 
Second  Language)  program  was  the 
most  important  contributor  to  his  integra- 
tion. Now  Nguyen  is  majoring  in  politi- 
cal science,  and  hopes  to  go  on  to  specialize 
in  Eastern  studies.  "Our  family  has 
built  our  life  here  in  Canada.  We  are  very 
fortunate." 

Ottawa  first  authorized  the  admission 
of  refugees  in  significant  numbers  in 
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December  1978.  By  1980.  51,677  refu- 
gees from  three  Indochinese  countries 
had  been  spread  like  seeds  across  the 
expanse  of  Canada. 

Nan  Ninh,  now  an  engineering  studeni 
at  Carleton,  came  much  later  then 
Nguyen. 

When  he  arrived  with  his  family  in 
1983.  80,000  Vietnamese  were  already 
settled  in  Canada.  He  was  25  years  old 
and  had  been  working  as  a  water  tech- 
nician for  the  communist  government  ni 
Vietnam.  He  came  with  his  80-year  old 
father,  two  brothers  and  a  sister.  His  mother 
had  died  during  the  war.  Like  Nguyen. 
Ninh's  visa  was  easily  processed.  His 
brother-in-law,  a  former  navy  officer 
who  deserted  the  army  in  1975,  and  wife 
came  to  Canada  on  refugee  status,  and 
eventually  became  landed  immigrants.  "It 
was  a  case  of  family  unification  — my 
sister  sponsored  us  in  1980."  Ninh  found  a 
job  at  Extendicare  Medex,  a  nursing 
home  in  Ottawa,  and  entered  the  engineei 
ing  program  at  Carieton  last  fall. 

The  most  effective  resettlement  pro- 
gram for  Vietnamese  to  Ottawa,  Nguyen 
and  Ninh  agree,  was  Project  2000.  Initi- 
ated in  1980  by  mayor  Marion  Dewar, 
its  primary  aim  was  to  ease  the  integra- 
tion process  of  the  newest  Vietnamese 
immigrants.  The  most  important  goal  for 
any  immigrant,  Nguyen  emphasizes,  is 
learning  English.  From  that  point,  it  seems 
easier  and  less  intimidating  to  grasp  the 
promises  of  a  country  full  of  opportunity.D 


A  GULF  WAR  REFUGEE 


t)y  Martha  Gordon 

If  there  was  only  one  person  Reza  could 
thank  for  his  miraculous  escape  from 
Iran,  it  would  be  the  creator  of  the 
inlernational  language  Esperanto.  It  was 
Esperanto  that  he  used  to  contact  the 
Canadian  who  helped  him  get  to  Ottawa, 
f  nding  a  three-year  ordeal  in  the  Middle 
l-:ast. 

In  1979,  Reza  started  corresponding 
from  his  home  in  Iran  with  a  pen  pal  in 
Ottawa  named  Ron  Ogram  through  an 
Esperanto  magazine.  But  in  1983, 
( )gram 's  letters  stopped  coming.  It  was 
[Kit  until  January  1985  that  Ogram  heard 
from  Reza  again  only  to  find  out  that  Reza 
had  spent  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 
in  prison  camps. 

The  letter  was  written  in  the  Indo- 
luiropean  based  Esperanto  used  by  over 
,1  million  people  around  the  world  as  an 
t-asy  second  language,  often  for  interna- 
liiinal  coiTespondence. 

Reza  fled  his  drafting  and  design  busi- 
ness and  his  family  in  the  Iranian  capi- 
tal of  Tehran  four  year  ago,  to  escape 
what  ail  Iranian  adult  males  face  — 
CDnscription.  Although  he  had  four  years 
nf  career  experience,  including  a  year 
running  his  own  business,  he  could  not  go 
to  university  unless  he  served  in  the 
.n'my. 

His  refusal  would  not  go  over  well  with 
the  ruling  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  Sooner 
iir  later  Reza  would  be  denied  food  stamps— 
the  only  way  to  buy  food  in  Iran— and 
fill-own  in  jail.  He  had  to  get  out. 

With  no  hope  of  escaping  through  the 
\\ell-guarded  Pakistani  border  or  through 
Turkey,  which  has  a  mutual  agreement 
w  ith  Iran  to  return  any  escapees,  Reza. 
with  a  friend,  headed  for  Iraq.  Hourly 
radio  messages  from  the  Iraqi  govern- 
ment promised  protection  for  fleeing  Iranian 
prilitical  refugees. 

"I  knew  this  was  propaganda  but  it 
was  my  last  chance.  I  didn't  have  any 
other  way." 

The  Kurds,  a  minority  fighting  a  seces- 
sionist civil  war  with  the  Iranian  gov- 
ernment for  five  years,  helped  Reza  and 
his  companion  Hossein.  The  pair  walked 
fur  13  days  to  reach  the  Iraqi  border. 

But  instead  of  the  promised  refuge,  the 
border  marked  the  beginning  of  three 
years  in  pnson. 

Reza  and  Hossein  were  arrested  by 
Arab-speaking  Iraqis  who  could  not 
understand  the  pair's  Persian,  and  were 
iaken  to  an  isolated  prison  camp. 

After  a  week,  the  two  were  helicop- 
tered to  another  camp  at  Suleymania 
where  the  guards,  says  Reza.  "looked  at 
us  like  enemies." 

The  Iraqis  tried  to  get  Reza  and  Hossein 
U>  take  bombs  back  to  Iran  as  many 
have  done,  and  been  shot  by  both  Iranian 
aud  Iraqi  soldiers  as  traitors.  When  the 
two  refused,  treatment  took  a  turn  for  the 
worse. 

"We  didn't  accept  anything.  That's  why 
they  changed  their  treatment."  he  says. 
■  After  the  questioning,  we  were  sent  to  jail 
fur  1 1  days ...  and  fed  three  times ...  to 
try  and  make  us  collaborate." 

Reza  and  Hossein  were  taken  to  the 
city  of  Kirkuk  where  the  two  were 
handcuffed,  blindfolded  and  thrown  into  a 
( t'll  where  they  could  hear  someone 
being  tortured  all  night. 

■'Every  10  minutes  that  night  they 


came  in  and  beat  us." 

After  asking  for  a  drink  of  water  in  the 
morning.  Reza  got  a  salted  concoction 
and  then  was  sent  with  Hossein  by  gov- 
ernment forces  to  Mokhaberat.  the  no- 
torious Ministry  of  Defence  headquarters, 


in  the  Iraqi  capital  of  Baghdad. 

Although  Reza  did  not  see  sunlight 
during  his  two-month  stay  in  a  crowded 
five-storey  jail  with  up  to  50  people  squeezed 
into  one  room,  he  says  he  was  more 
fortunate  than  one  emaciated  man  who 
had  been  there  for  18  months. 

He  says  he  was  constantly  interrogated 
by  officials  who  tried  to  put  Reza's  word 
against  Hossein's  to  extract  confessions. 

Reza  and  Hossein  then  became  the 
first  political  refugees  in  the  eight  square 
kilometre  Camp  Tash,  located  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  River.  35.000  Kurdish 
men,  women  and  children  have  been  held 
here  since  Iraq  occupied  their  border 
lands. 

Within  the  next  few  months.  71  more 
political  refugees  were  transported  into 
the  camp  and  an  International  Red  Cross 
(IRC)  delegation  came  to  visit  die  Kurdish 
people. 

To  attract  the  attention  of  the  Iraqi 
government,  the  group  demonstrated 
daily  from  eight  until  five  o'clock  by  sit- 
ting in  front  of  the  guards.  After  four 
months.  Iraq's  foreign  affairs  minister,  Tareq 
Aziz,  took  notice  and  paid  a  visit  to  the 
camp.  He  promised  them  freedom  but  did 
not  deliver  The  International  Red  Cross 
did  return,  however,  declaring  the  group 
official  political  refugees  now  under  the 
domain  of  the  IRC. 

The  last  stop  for  Reza  was  the  Samawa 
Camp  where  he  stayed  with  350  refu- 
gees in  22  rooms.  Reza  saw  escapees 
killed  and  injured,  and  desperate  refu- 
gees commit  suicide. 

The  refugees  were  losing  hope  every- 
day but  never  gave  up.  The  IRC  re- 
turned, saying  Iraq  had  promised  the  release 
of  those  who  were  accepted  in  another 
country  and  the  IRC  was  able  to  assist  in 
the  processing  of  applications. 

"Everyone  had  three  choices.  .  .  Sweden 
was  the  first  country  to  accept  anyone." 
says  Reza,  eventually  accepting  64,  includ- 
ing Hossein. 

Canada  accepted  seven  of  the  30  who 
applied  there  as  their  first  choice.  One, 


a  Moslem  like  Reza,  lives  in  Ottawa.  The 
other  six  Baha'is.  a  persecuted  religious 
group  in  Iran,  live  in  Alberta. 

Reza  says  he  was  not  accepted  by  his 
first  choice  of  Australia  as  the  country 
accepted  only  six  of  12  applicants.  Francf 
accepted  about  25.  he  added. 

But  then  James  Gould,  an  official  in 
the  Canadian  embassy  in  Baghdad,  the 
capital  of  Iraq,  visited  Reza's  camp  and 
mailed  Reza's  Esperanto  letter  out  of 
Iraq,  so  it  would  not  be  censored  by  Iraqi 
authorities. 

It  arrived  in  Ottawa  a  week  later  Ron 
Ogram  convinced  his  Ottawa  group  of 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  (the  Quakers), 
a  group  known  for  its  work  with  refu- 
gees, to  sponsor  Reza's  fii^t  year  in  Canada. 

Reza,  now  24,  was  declared  a  landed 
immigrant  when  he  arrived  in  Ottawa  in 
October,  1985. 

Ogram.  says  society  member  Sybil 
Grace,  encouraged  all  the  Quaker  groups 
across  Canada  to  sponsor  refugees,  and 
was  the  energy  behind  her  group's  refu- 
gee work.  He  died  last  August. 

Gerry  Maffre,  a  spokesman  for  Employ- 
ment and  Immigration  Canada,  says  in 
1985.  Canada  accepted  442  Iranians  from 
overseas  as  refugees  and  another  485 
under  "relaxed  selection"  criteria  which 
means  they  have  a  family  member  in 
Canada.  Refugees  without  relatives  can 
either  enter  the  country  by  group  or 
government  sponsorship. 

Canada  accepts  refugees  providing  they 
can  demonstrate  they  have  a  legitimate 
fear  of  persecution  for  race,  religion,  othn 
or  creed,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
adjust  to  living  in  Canada  with  the  extra 
assistance  that  is  available  for  them, 
says  Maffre. 

In  Reza's  case,  the  Ottawa  Quakers 
declared  their  sponsorship  for  Reza's 
first  year  in  Canada,  and  after  nine  month-- 
of  applications,  interviews,  medical  tests 
and  the  visa  clearances,  Reza  amved  in 
Ottawa. 

"He's  (he  success  stoiy"  says  Grace, 
adding,  "he's  just  the  best  kind  of 
Canadian." 

Reza.  who  became  financially  independ- 
ent after  three  months  in  Canada,  worked 
at  a  wide  range  of  jobs  from  carpentry  to 
restaurant  work.  He  now  pamts  and 
does  carpentry  work  for  Grace  until  he 
lands  a  career-oriented  drafting  and  de- 
sign job.  possibly  through  Employment 
and  Immigration's  Futures  job  program. 

Grace  says  Reza  has  worked  hard  to 
get  more  refugees  out  of  Iraq  where 
there  is  panic  among  political  refugees 
fearing  execution  when  the  Iran-Iraq 
war  ends. 

And  as  invasion  forces  push  closer  to 
the  strategic  Iraqi  city  of  Basra.  Reza 
believes  the  end  of  the  war  is  near 

When  he  left  the  last  camp  he  prom- 
ised a  few  of  the  600  men,  women  and 
children  that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to 
get  them  out,  and  so  far  he  has  ob- 
tained both  group  and  government  spon- 
sorship for  five.  But  processing  takes 
time— time  that  may  not  exist  for  some. 
Still  looking  for  more  sponsors,  and 
happy  with  his  new  life  in  Canada,  he  says 
it's  painful  to  repeat  his  story.  "I  try  to 
forget  my  story."  But  he  adds,  "I  want  to 
help  the  other  refugees."  CI 

Esperanto  was  invoited  by  Polish  Unguis/ 
Ludovic  Zanu'iihof.  He  died  in  1917. 
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The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus 
Room  508,  Unicentre 
your  campus  placement  service 


1^ 


ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITING 

For  information  about  the  type  of  posi- 
tions available,  how  to  apply  and  where 
to  find  more  about  the  companies  please 
make  sure  to  read  the  "CEC  Weekly 
Bulletin"  published  every  Monday  and 
posted  in  the  CEC-OC  and  across  Cam- 
pus. 

Here  is  a  list  of  upcoming  application 
deadlines  for  recruiting  employers... 

•  February  27,  12  noon  -  Investors 
Syndicate  Limited.  All  disciplines. 

•  February  27,  12  noon  -  Black  & 
McDonald  Limited.  Mechanical,  civil 
and  electrical  engineering. 

•  February  27,  12  noon  -■  Ottawa 
General  Hospital.  Computer  Science, 
Commerce,  MIS. 

•  February  27,  12  noon  -  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communication. 

Civil  Engineering. 

•  March  4,  12  noon  -  Mitel  Corpora- 
tion. Computer  science,  computer 
systems  and  electrical  engineering. 

•  March  6,  12  noon  --  Confederation 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Computer 
science,  commerce,  arts,  computer  and 
systems  engineering. 

•  March  20,  12  noon  --  McCain 
Foods  Limited.  All  disciplines. 

•  March  27,  12  noon  Menkes 
Developments  Inc.  Civil  engineering 
and  architecture. 

•  The  Co-operators  Insurance.  Com- 
merce and  other  disciplines.  Deadline  to 
be  determined. 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

•  February  23  -  Department  of  the 
Environment,  Parks  Canada.  Applica- 
tions are  now  available  for  seasonal 
employment.  (May  4  to  September  7/87) 
as  interpreter. 

•  February  27  --  East  Block  Tour 
Guide  Program,  The  Senate  of  Canada. 
Applications  are  now  available  for  tour 
guide  positions  with  the  Senate. 

•  March  1  -  Atlantic  Centre  for  the 
Environment,  also  referred  to  as  the 
"Quebec-Labrador  Foundation  "  is 
recruiting  for:  water  safety  instructors, 
day  camp  leaders,  summer  program  in- 
structors and  naturalists  etc.  Application 
forms  are  available  in  the  Centre. 

•  March  10  ~  The  Canadian  Armed 
Forces  Reserve.  Reserve  entry  scheme 
officer. 

•  March  13  -  C.O.S.E.P.  Career 
Oriented  Summer  Employment  is  for 
students  seeking  career-oriented  summer 
employment  or  re-employment  with  the 
Government  of  Canada.  Application 
forms  are  now  available  at  the  Centre. 

•  March  13,  12  noon  -  R.C.M.P. 
Supernumerary  Constable  Pro- 
gramme. Law,  criminology,  sociology, 
etc. 


•  March  16  -  The  Easter  Seal  Socie- 
ty. Psychology/Sociology/social  work, 
other  disciplines. 

•  March  20,  12  noon  -  Bell  Canada, 
Ontario  Region.  Open  to  students  in 
years  1  to  3.  For  positions  ranging  from 
clerk  to  advanced  technician. 

•  March  31  -  The  Canadian  Armed 
Forces.  The  Governor  General's  Foot 
Guards. 

•  March  31  -  City  of  Gloucester, 
Recreation  and  Parks  Department. 

•  June  12  -  Start  Up  Student  Ven- 
ture Capital  Program.  Brochures  are 
available  at  the  Centre. 

•  Canada  Employment  Centres  for 
Students.  Summer  Employment 
Registrations. 

•  Wilderness  Reforestation  is  seeking 
tree  planters  for  the  '87  season.  More  in- 
formation and  application  forms  are 
available  at  the  Centre, 

INFORMATION  SESSIONS 

•  McCain  Foods  Limited.  Represen- 
tatives from  McCain  will  be  on  campus 
Monday,  March  16,  1987  in  Room  505 
of  the  University  Centre.  The  first  ses- 
sion starts  at  10:30  am  and  the  second  at 
■1:00  pm. 


Visit  the  C.E.C.O.C.  Monday  to  Friday  8am-4pin 

for  employment  information  and  assistance 
Space  for  this  advertisement  provided  courtesy  of  CUSA 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  graduates  looking  for  permanent  full 
time  employment  and  undergraduates 
looking  for  part  time  employment.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  positions  available; 
for  others  be  sure  to  come  in  and  check 
our  boards  regularly. 

PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Sales  Representative.  Door  to  door 
sales  dealing  strictly  with  business. 
Previous  sales  experience  and 
knowledge  of  print  industry  would  be  an 
asset.  Lase  salary  and  commission.  Refer 
to  Order  F-54. 

•  Junior  Engineer.  Master  or  Bachelor's 
degree  in  mathematics,  computer 
science  or  engineering  with  concentra- 
tion in  communication.  Refer  to  Order 
F-55. 

•  Business  Systems  Analyst.  Com- 
merce graduate  in  information  systems 
or  marketing.  $24,000.00  a  year.  Refer  to 
Order  F-56. 

PART-TIME  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Truck  Washer.  To  wash  beverage 
trucks.  Facilities  provided.  $5.00  an 
hour. 

•  Daycare  worker:  to  work  March  13 
to  20  inclusive,  9:00  am  to  5:00  pm  with 
possibility  of  occasional  work  during  the 
year  and  summer.  $6.00  an  hour.  Refer 
to  Order  F-41. 


CarletonGrads 

¥)uVe  come  along  way 
Now  go  the  distance. 


If  you're  pursuing  a  career  in  finance, 
look  into  tlie  advantages  of  becom- 
ing a  Certified  General  Accountant. 

In  industry,  government  and 
commerce,  tiie  demand  for  CGAs  is 
growing.  Ttiafs  wfiy  membership 
tias  increased  by  over  70%  in  the  last 
five  years. 

As  a  CCA,  you'll  receive  computer 
integrated  training  -  a  pre-requisite 
for  tomorrow's  successful  managers. 
You'll  attain  your  designation  as  you 
work  in  an  accounting  position. 
Relevant  university  courses  will  earn 
you  advanced  credit  standing. 

Become  a  member  of  Canada's 
fastest  growing  body  of  professional 
accountants.  To  learn  how,  return  the 


coupon  below.  Or  call  (613)  232-5363. 
(Toll  free  1-800-268-8022.1 

I  I 


Mail  tO:  Certilied  Gnneriil  Accountants  Association  of 
Ontario,  107  Spark-s  Street,  Suite  301,  Otiawa,  KIP  5B5 


Certified  j 
General  Accountants  i 
^  CGA  Association  of  Ontario  ^ 
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ASIA 


by  Diane  Henr>' 


SOLO 
THROUGH 
THE 
ANCIENT 
LANDS 


have  always  wanted  to  travel,  to  see  fnr- 
leign  countries,  to  backpack  around 
Europe,  and  most  of  all  to  see  China. 

Other  thinus  always  got  in  the  way- 
not  enough  money,  going  to  university, 
student  loan  repayments,  and  fear  of  trav- 
elling alone.  As  a  woman.  1  thought  I'd 
have  lo  go  with  someone,  pos>ibly  join  a 
tour:  after  all.  I  had  never  travelled 
alone  overseas  before. 

But  I  had  promised  myself  that  by  30  I 
would  see  China.  I  turned  29  last  year 
and  time  was  running  imt.  hi  a  last  ditch 
effort  to  motivate  myself,  I  went  out. 
buughl  a  map  of  China  and  stuck  it  up  on 
mv  wall.  Going  h>  bed  each  night  and 
wakmg  up  each  morning  with  that  vision 
of  China  across  the  room  would  encour- 
age me,  1  hoped,  towards  my  goal. 

Finally  I  had  saved  enough  money 
I  $3,300)  and  last  summer  I  travelled 
with  a  vengence  to  Thailand.  Hong  Kong, 
China  (including  Tibet),  Nepal  and 
Burma,  on  my  own  for  seven  weeks. 

The  trip  began  with  a  flight  from 
Montreal  to  Bangkctk.  1  was  sitting  be- 
side a  mother  and  daughter  on  their  way 
to  visit  relatives  in  Athens,  a  stopover. 
The  usual  questions  began:  Where  are 
you  going?  -  Bangkok,  then  on  to  China. 
You're  with  someone?  -  No. 
You're  joining  a  tour?  -  No. 
You've  been  there  before?  -  No. 
You  know  people  there?  -  No. 
You  speak  the  language?  -  No. 
You've  travelled  like  this  before?  -  Yes. 
Okay,  so  I  lied  about  having  done  this 
before,  but  I  felt  I  had  to  reassure  them. 
They  said  they  admired  my  courage, 
but  I'm  sure  they  thought  I  was  crazy. 


I'm  not  that  crazy  or  courageous,  trav- 
elling (alone  or  with  a  friend)  takes 
planning.  After  reading  guide  books  (b)nely 
Planet  Survival  Guides  are  the  best) 
and  talking  with  others  who  had  done  this 
type  of  trip.  I  drew  up  an  itinerary  and 
budget. 

This  gave  me  the  knowledge  and  self- 
confidence  to  set  out.  Once  the  trip 
began,  my  itinerai7  changed  every  48 
hours,  but  I  found  everything  got  easier 
as  I  went  along. 

You're  never  really  on  your  own  when 
you  travel.  Not  only  were  there  other 
backpackers,  there  were  other  backpackers 
with  the  same  guidebooks  as  me.  We 
tended  In  stay  in  the  same  places  (cheap), 
eat  at  thf  s;ini('  places  (cheap)  and 
travel  the  same  way  (cheap). 

We  were  from  different  countries  but 
with  so  much  in  common,  loneliness 
was  never  a  problem. 

Most  importantly,  other  travellers  are 
the  greatest  sources  of  information  on 
the  best  sights  to  see,  places  to  stay  and 
latest  black  market  prices. 

In  China.  Bunna  and  Nepal  the  black 
market  is  so  common  and  well-established 
that  it's  really  a  "grey"  market. 

When  you  arrive  in  these  countries, 
you  are  immediately  surrounded  by  eager 
people  offering  to  "change  money"  at  a 
higher  rate  than  the  official  one.  For 
example,  in  Buraia,  the  official  rate  is  $1 
U.S.=6  kyat.  Black  market  rates  are  $1 
U.S.  =30  kyat.  In  China,  the  rates  vary 
from  city  to  city,  in  Nepal,  they  would 
even  take  cheques. 

I  wouldn't  advise  breaking  the  law 
ordinarily,  however,  in  these  countries, 


the  currency  black  market  isn't  dangerous, 
it's  simply  a  part  of  life. 

Language  proved  to  be  less  of  a  barrier 
ihan  I  had  anticipated.  While  a  talent 
for  mime  ))r  being  able  to  draw  pictures  is 
an  asset,  getting  food,  finding  a  place  to 
stay,  travelling  fn)m  one  place  to  another 
is  not  that  difficult.  The  only  thing  I 
missed  was  being  able  lo  have  a  conversa- 
tion, to  be  able  to  ask  about  the  daily 
live^  of  people,  to  answer  their  questions 
about  my  life.  Those  times  when  you 
meet  someone  who  can  go  beyond  guide- 
book phrases  and  pidgin  English  are 
precious. 

There  are  times  when  explanations 
aren't  necessary,  just  seeing  what's 
around  is  enough.  In  my  mind,  I  can  still 
see  the  rice  fields,  water  buffalo  and 
bamboo  trees  of  southern  China.  I  can  still 
feel  the  strange  light-headedness  cre- 
ated by  Tibet's  high  altitude  when  I  think 
of  the  Potala  Palace,  the  market  square 
of  Lhaso.  eating  yak  yoghurt,  and  watching 
the  sunrise  on  Mt.  Everest.  The  whole 
trip  was  like  watching  an  issue  of  Natumal 
Geographic  come  lo  life. 

In  Bangkok,  I  once  had  breakfast  with 
an  American  woman  who  had  been 
travelling  on  her  own  for  si.\  months.  She 
wanted  to  plan  the  next  six  months  of 
her  trip.  She  opened  and  spread  a  map  of 
the  worid  out  on  the  table. 

We  both  laughed  with  joy  at  the  idea 
of  six  months  to  go  anywhere  in  the 
worid,  imagine  being  able  to  do  that.  ,  It 
may  sound  like  a  dream,  but  It  isn't  a 
dream  beyond  reach. 

On  my  bedroom  wall,  1  now  have  a 
map  of  the  world.  □ 
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AUSTRALIA 


by  Chui-Ling  Tam 


SWAP 
THE  WAY 
TO  THE 
LAND  OF 
OZ 


Chui  Ling  and  the  Kanganx)  warning 


line  1  was  a  hot  day.  It  was  25  degrees 
Celsius,  and  it  was  the  first  day  of 
winter. 

Down  Under,  the  winters  are  very 
diffei'ent  fivini  Ottawa.  In  Melbourne, 
just  Tidi  th  ijf  the  island  slate  of  Tasmania, 
daily  temperatures  fluctuate  from  10  to 
12  degrees  Celsius.  In  Sydney,  the  people 
complain  iVIelbourne  is  too  cold  and 
rainy.  A  cold  day  in  Sydney  is  12  degrees. 
In  tropica!  Queensland,  the  temperature 
is  usually  about  20  to  25  degrees. 

The  May  1986  batch  of  SWAP 
Australia's  participants  got  to  experi- 
ence the  weather  firsthand.  SWAP  is  the 
Student  Work  Abroad  Program.  It  sends 
university  students  to  Britain,  Ireland, 
Belgium,  and  New  "Zealand.  They  go 
armed  with  work  visas,  resumes,  referen- 
ces, some  courage,  some  trepidation, 
and  lots  of  hope.  Last  year  SWAP  added 
Australia  to  its  list  of  countries,  and  this 
year  it  has  branched  out  to  Japan. 

Forty-nine  Canadian  university  students 
flew  out  from  Vancouver  on  an  Air  New 
Zealand  Boeing  747  on  May  11.  1986, 
landing  in  Sydney  Australia  on  May 
13.  Sydney  is  14  hours  ahead  of  Ottawa. 

It  was  late  fall,  and  the  sun  shone 
brightly  on  the  Kingsford- Smith  airport 
at  the  edge  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  A 
Student  Services  Australia  representa- 
tive met  us  at  the  airport,  piling  us  into 
two  buses  heading  for  the  city  through 
roads  lined  with  thick-trunked  palm  trees. 

In  Australia,  SWAP  gets  the  students 
their  work  visas,  but  there's  no  help  in 
getting  jobs.  There  is  advice  and  sugges- 
tions, but  no  jobs.  Most  of  the  Swappers 
knew  that,  but  the  first  night  in  Kings 
Cross,  after  the  evening  get  together 
and  pep  talk,  some  were  worried.  One 
woman  with  overly  bright  eyes  smoked 
compulsively  She  wanted  to  go  find  her 
aunt  in  Melbourne— //oj^f— where  she 
would  be  safe  and  not  have  to  find  a  place 
to  stay  in  a  strange  country. 

There  is  a  lot  of  temporary  work  in 
Sydney.  I  worked  at  the  Maritime 
Services  Board  of  New  South  Wales  for 
three  and  a  half  weeks  and  spent  an- 
other three  and  a  half  weeks  at  The  Prince 
of  Wales  Hospital.  After  income  tax 
was  deducted,  I  was  making  $200  (Aust.) 
a  week  at  MSB  and  $300  at  PWH.  I 
was  typing. 

Four-bedroom  houses  on  Bond!  Beach 
can  be  rented  for  $140  a  week.  My  flat 
was  more  expensive.  I  lived  on  Coogee 
Beach  with  an  Australian  woman,  paying 
$50  a  week.  The  beach  was  a  lO-minute 
walk  away,  and  Mel  Gibson's  house 
took  the  same  time  to  reach.  The  first 
weekend  in  Sydney  was  spent  with 
another  Canadian  trying  to  catch  the  actor 


gazing  out  on  the  beach.  We  didn't  find 
him. 

Sydney  is  renowned  for  a  number  of 
things.  There  is  the  Sydney  Harbour 
bridge,  the  harbor,  the  topless  white  sand 
beaches,  and  the  Opera  House.  A  $1 
trip  from  downtown  Sydney  across  the 
harbor  to  Manly,  the  outer  suburb  on 
the  north  shore,  takes  half  an  hour,  but  the 
time  can  be  spent  gazing  at  the  red 
roofs  which  are  indigenous  to  Sydney. 
When  the  feiry  first  pulls  out  of  Circular 
Quay,  the  Opera  House  looms  over  it,  a 
massive  structure  jutting  out  into  the 
harbor.  It's  like  a  medieval  knight's  hel- 
met, a  helmet  made  of  layers  of  white 
shells. 

Kings  Cross  is  another  famous  part  of 
Sydney.  People  come  here  for  the  night 
life  when  they  get  tired  of  the  interna- 
tional cuisine  around  Oxford  Square. 
Once  a  posh  neighborhood,  the  Cross  has 
changed.  It  has  strip  clubs  galore, 
intimately-lit  restaurants,  fast  food  shops, 
ice  cream  parlors,  bordellos,  hookers, 
and  junkies  who  turn  their  pox-marked 
faces  downward  as  they  drag  their 
slumped  bodies  through  the  streets.  The 
action  never  stops.  At  5:30  in  the  morn- 
ing, women  in  tight  thigh-high  skirts  and 
skimpy  tops  could  still  be  found  stand- 
ing across  from  my  hotel  room  on 
Dariinghurst  Road.  Another  night,  a 
17-year-old  girl  was  raped  near  the  same 
hotel. 

A  hotel  room  for  two  nights  is  part  of 
the  $135  SWAP  package.  A  $1,800 
one-year  open  return  ticket  with  stops  in 
Vancouver,  Sydney,  Auckland  (New 
Zealand),  Nadi  (Fiji  Islands),  and  Honolulu 
is  also  part  of  the  package.  So  is  the 
work  visa  and  the  initiation  pep  talk  we 
Swappers  got  on  our  first  night.  And 
then,  we  were  on  our  own. 

There  were  a  few  sui^prises.  Waitresses 
do  not  get  tips.  In  some  restaurants,  a 
glass  of  pop  costs  90  cents,  and  wine 
costs  85  cents.  Canadians  have  a  funny 
accent.  Australian  pay  phones  get  jammed 
if  more  than  seven  20  cent  pieces  and 
five  50  cent  pieces  are  put  in.  Austrahan 
coins  are  about  three  times  the  size  of 
Canadian  coins,  and  are  proportionately 
heavy.  A  popular  breakfast  spread  is 
Vegemite,  a  yeast  extract.  And  the 
Australian  government  takes  a  30  per 
cent  cut  of  all  wages  earned  by  overseas 
residents. 

The  unexpected  tax  was  a  setback, 
but  the  atttitude  towards  students  and 
travellers  was  generally  quite  good.  The 
International  Student  Identity  Card  gets 
great  concessions  for  bus  tours,  and  if  that 
fails,  a  youth  hostel  membership  can 
help.  I  was  able  to  get  a  one-year  circular 


route  bus  ticket  for  $315;  the  regular 
price  was  $380.  It  was  a  trip  that  took  me 
south  from  Sydney  to  stop  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  in  Melbourne,  the  capital  of 
Victoria,  to  Adelaide,  the  capital  of 
South  Australia,  up  through  the  desert, 
across  to  the  coast  of  Queensland,  and 
down  the  coast  back  to  Sydney. 

The  ride  up  through  the  desert  is  long. 
Of  the  24  hours  it  took  to  reach  Ayers 
Rock,  about  18  were  spent  snoozing  in  a 
cramped  chilly  bus.  In  winter,  the  de- 
sert can  get  up  to  about  20  degrees  during 
the  day,  but  it  hits  freezing  point  at 
night.  Towns  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  the  only  highway  makes  a  dead 
straight  line  from  Adelaide  through  Alice 
Springs  in  the  Center  to  Darwin,  the 
capital  of  the  Northern  Territory  at  the  top 
end  of  the  land  of  Oz  (the  Aussies 
fondly  call  their  homeland  Oz). 

The  desert  is  flat.  And  it  is  red.  Very 
red.  A  New  Zealander  I  met  said, 
'Australia  would  be  the  richest  country  in 
the  world  if  it  only  rained.  There's  so 
much  iron  in  the  desert,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  spit,  and  a  tree  appears.'  It's  a  slight 
exaggeration,  but  after  the  rains,  the  whole 
face  of  the  red  Center  changes.  Before 
the  rains,  the  desert  is  bright  with  color. 
After  the  rains,  it  is  brilliant.  Big  outback 
cattle  country  is  wide  open  spaces.  The 
land  is  tough  and  dry.  and  sparse  dull 
green  vegetation  sits  on  the  desert  floor 
beneath  low  hanging  clouds  and  a  bright 
blue  sky.  After  the  rains,  the  soil  turns  a 
bright,  bright  red.  Low  bush  grows  sev- 
eral feet,  and  the  desert  is  spotted  with 
the  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  Desert  Pea. 

The  outback  Aussies  were  ecstatic 
when  the  rains  arrived.  Apparently  there 
had  not  been  any  heavy  rains  for  two 
years,  but  the  storm  finally  hit  in  July 
1986.  Travellers  were  told  they  were  very 
fortunate  to  see  Ayers  Rock  in  the  rains. 
It  was  a  once  in  a  lifetime  event,  they  told 
us.  This  was  small  consolation  for  those 
who  could  not  wait  at  the  tourist  resort  of 
Yulara  until  the  rains  ended.  They  didn't 
climb  the  Rock.  It's  illegal  to  climb  the 
Rock  in  the  rains,  since  it  gets  too 
slippery. 

There  is  one  chain  moored  to  the  45 
degree  slope  of  the  Rock.  It's  not  life- 
threatening  to  let  go  of  the  chain  when  the 
Rock  is  dry.  but  when  it's  wet,  one 
misstep,  one  moment  when  a  climber  loses 
grip  of  the  chain,  would  mean  certain 
death.  Uluru,  as  the  Aborigines  call  the 
Rock,  is  over  330  metres  high.  It's  a 
long  drop  to  the  bottom. 

Ayers  Rock  is  reputedly  the  biggest 
rock  in  the  wgrjd.  Aussies  say  there's  a 
bigger  one  in  the  western  part  of  the 
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COLOMBIA 


by  RITA  PARIKH 


UNDER 
THE 
VOLCANO 


hen  I  got  the  call  informing  me  I'd  be 
going  to  Colombia,  the  fact  that  I'd  first 
have  to  spend  three-and-a-half  months  in 
some  small  Manitoban  town  struck  me 
as  a  fair  exchange  for  a  journey  that 
would  cost  nothing  more  than  pocket 
expenses. 

As  a  participant  of  Canada  World  Youth 
(CWY)  I  was  taking  a  year  off  school 
and  committing  myself  to  an  education  of 
a  whole  different  kind. 

CWY,  fashioned  after  its  national  coun- 
terpart Katimavik,  is  a  non-profit  organ- 
ization that  exchanges  Canadians  between 
17  and  21  with  citizens  of  countries  in 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

And  it's  all  for  free.  Most  of  the  $10,000 
it  costs  to  send  each  participant  to  a 
single  country  is  paid  by  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency  in 
hopes  of  fostering  "a  greater  awareness 
and  understanding  of  some  social,  cul- 
tural, economic,  historical  and  political 
issues  which  characterize  Canada"  and 
the  Third  Worid. 

At  least  that's  what  the  literature 
says. 

What  it  doesn't  mention  is  all  the 
variables  that  can  make  the  experience 
range  from  something  close  to  absolute 
hell  to  seven  months  of  relaxation  and 
bliss.  It  can  be  molded  by  the  counterpart 
you  are  stuck  or  blessed  with,  the  group 
members  and  leader,  the  community  and 
work  projects  and,  in  my  case,  natural 
disaster. 

I've  been  back  a  year  now  and  upon 
reflection  of  those  seven  months  I  can 
say  definitively,  CWY  was  everything  I 
wasn't  expecting. 

Orientation  Camp  in  CWY  lingo,  was 
17  days  spent  sprawled  on  the  beaches 
of  Lake  Winnipeg  trying  to  absorb  both 
the  sun  and  the  introductory  Spanish 
lessons  being  forced  upon  us.  Sweaty  games 
of  volleyball  and  football  played  on  the 
grassy  fields  of  the  Ukranian  summer 
retreat  alternated  between  lectures  on 
everything  from  Colombian  dance  to  birth 
control.  Nervousness  about  cultural  dif- 
ferences between  "us  and  them"  disap- 
peared quickly  with  the  evenings  spent 
roasting  marshmallows  around  crackling 
bonfires. 

My  anxiety  over  choosing  a  counter- 
part vanished  as  I  came  to  know  the 
liberal-minded,  sensitive  Colombian  woman 
with  whom  I  would  live,  eat,  and  sleep 
for  the  next  seven  months. 

All  too  quickly,  the  paradisal  holiday 
came  to  an  end  as  we  were  sent  to 
Brandon,  a  city  of  more  than  30,000  peo- 
ple, two  hours  east  of  Winnipeg. 

I  rejoiced  about  spending  the  first  half 
of  the  program  in  Brandon,  my  small 
town  roots  making  me  rebel  against  the 


thought  of  having  again  to  live  and 
work  in  a  town  where  few  movie  theatres, 
playhouses  or  ethnic  restaurants  made 
wasting  away  at  the  local  bars  THE 
Saturday  night  pastime. 

Instead  of  the  daily  cow  milking  and 
tractor  driving  I'd  expected,  I  found 
myself  at  the  local  television  station  faced 
with  the  task  of  creating  a  promotional 
video  about  CWY.  Lugging  bulky  camera 
equipment  around  for  two  months  erased 
all  regrets  about  postponing  a  third  year  at 
Carieton's  School  of  Journalism. 

After  two  years  away  from  home,  liv- 
ing with  my  "family"  called  for  some 
readjusting— home-cooked  meals,  color  t.v. 
with  VCR,  family  picnics  with  the  dog- 
nothing  I  couldn't  handle. 

The  unusually  (locals  said)  rainy  sum- 
mer passed  slowly  as  I  drifted  through 
our  "Spanish  for  tourists"  lessons,  happy 
then  for  my  trilingual  counterpart,  re- 
gretting later  my  failure  at  not  having 
fully  grasped  the  language.  The  Cana- 
dians were  anxious  to  begin  the  second 
half  of  the  program;  1  was  no  exception. 

And  then  we  were  going.  I  was  excited 
to  leave  behind  the  eariy  snowstorm 
that  had  struck  Winnipeg  in  the  first  week 
of  October  and  looked  forward  to  the 
tropical  climate  of  Colombia.  After  a  24-hour 
grueling  journey,  nine  hours  of  which 
were  spent  either  sprawled  exhaustedly 
across  the  floors  in  the  sun-streamed 
waiting  rooms  of  Miami's  airport  or  hop- 
ping their  21st  century  mono-rail  shut- 
tle to  the  pink  and  chrome  glass-encased 
McDonald's  which,  as  one  ex-participant 
puts  it,  "looks  like  something  out  of  a  bad 
sci-fi  film,"  we  landed  in  Bogota,  the 
country's  capital,  at  three  in  the  morning. 

Bogota,  simply,  is  enormous.  With  a 
population  at  least  twice  the  size  of  . 
New  York's,  its  crowded  barrios  climb 
high  up  the  sides  of  the  nearby  Andes. 
Plodding  donkeys  and  daring  cyclists  share 
the  road  with  angry  motorists  and  im- 
patient bus  drivers.  And  then  there  are 
the  people.  Everywhere.  All  the  time. 
And  the  atmosphere  is  lively.  We  take  a 
bus  and  find  ourselves  serenaded  by  a 
bus  musician  (!?)  and  struggling  to 
understand  the  lyrics  of  the  fast-talking 
salsa  songs  blaring  from  the  speakers  of 
all  public  buses. 

We  rushed  from  fair  to  fair  snatching 
up  the  woven  tapestries  and  woolen 
sweaters  the  natives  of  Colombia  are  fa- 
mous for. 

Too  soon,  it  seemed,  we  were  shuttled 
off  to  our  second  orientation  camp  where 
the  real  contradictions  of  Canada  Worid 
Youth  hit  me.  As  we  listened  once  more 
to  lectures  on  Colombian  issues  of  devel- 
opment in  this  economically  poor  coun- 
try, we  lounged  in  the  refreshingly  cool 


swimming  pools  of  a  national  police 
holiday  retreat,  sipping  Coke  under  the 
shady  relief  of  the  picturesque  palm 
trees  as  uniformed  guards  nursing  sub- 
machine guns  patrolled  the  poolside. 

After  four  days  of  feeling  drained  and 
sluggish  in  the  40-degree  heat,  I  wanted 
to  go.  And  we  went.  My  heart  was  in  my 
throat  as  we  careened  up  the  narrow 
highways  through  the  winding  crevices  of 
the  Andean  highlands. 

Late  in  that  rainy  October  evening,  our 
mud-splattered  tiny  yellow  bus  pulled 
into  Santo  Domingo,  a  tiny  village  of  less 
than  200  people,  to  the  curious  stares  of 
local  'campesinos'  or  farmers  who  set  aside 
their  pool  cues  inside  the  village's  only 
bar-come-store  to  help  us  pull  the  guitars 
and  knapsacks  from  the  laden  bus. 

I  remember  well  the  relaxed  kind  of 
bewilderment  I  felt  during  my  first  days 
in  the  village  after  daily  rain-induced 
mudslides  cut  off  our  water  supply  and 
road  to  the  city  Sleeping  as  a  group  in  a 
single  room  of  the  three-room  school- 
house  our  first  task  in  the  community 
became  obvious  immediately. 

Having  hit  Colombia  in  the  midst  of 
the  monsoon,  we  were  faced  with  daily 
rains  which  began  at  noon  wreaking  havoc 
on  our  borrowed  army  mattresses  as  it 
seaped  through  the  cracks  along  the  ceil- 
ing. We  tackled  the  roof  the  next  monr- 
ing. 

There  wasn't  a  lot  to  do  in  the  village. 
There  was  one  official  bar,  the  one  with 
the  pool  room  and  store  attached,  and  a 
second  bar,  the  living  room  of  a  farm- 
er's home,  which  made  for  weekend  com- 
petition. The  national  firewater, 
aguardiente,  whose  sales  revenues  pay  the 
salaries  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  coun- 
try was  readily  available.  The  sight  of 
seven  dmnken  Canadians  swinging  back 
shots  of  aguardiente  and  dancing  crazily 
to  the  blaring  tunes  of  our  much  coveted 
cassettes  of  the  Talking  Heads,  raised 
more  than  a  few  eyebrows  in  the  village. 

Still,  despite  our  behavior,  our  search 
for  families  was  incredibly  simple.  We 
found  a  family  warm  and  generous  and 
quick  to  offer  its  home  to  strangers.  I 
sat  for  hours  shelling  frijoles  or  red  beans, 
the  main  crop  of  the  region,  cursing 
myself  for  not  having  learned  more  than 
the  present  tense  in  Spanish. 

Under  the  rules  of  CWY,  participants 
ate  forbidden  to  leave  a  village  unless 
with  a  family  member.  We  snatched  at  the 
chance  to  go  to  the  outdoor  market  at 
Manizales,  the  nearest  big  city,  to  sell  the 
onions  and  beans  we  picked. 

Still,  after  a  month  in  Santo  Domingo, 
I  was  going  stir  crazy.  I  wanted  out. 
Then  the  volcano  erupted. 
More  than  a  year  has  passed  since  the 
Nevado  del  Ruiz  erupted,  killing  an 
estimated  22.000  people. 

The  smoke  and  ash  of  del  Ruiz  was 
heavy  in  the  air  when  we  awoke  at  five 
,  that  morning  to  the  blare  of  the  family 
radio  giving  a  play-by-play  on  rescue 
efforts  in  the  area.  We  waded  through  the 
rain  to  the  store  and  schoolhouse  below 
where  we  learned  of  the  three  homes 
which  had  been  washed  away  by  the 
pregnant  waters  of  the  Rio  Claro. 

The  search  for  the  13  occupants  proved 
fruitless.  We  spent  the  day  climbing  up 
and  down  the  Andean  hills  evacuating  the 
belongings  of  a  farmer  whose  home 
was  now  perched  perilously  over  the  edge 
of  a  newly  formed  cliff. 

Two  days  later,  under  pressure  from 
the  Canadian  embassy,  we  were  forced 
to  leave  the  village.  With  our  bags  and 
mattresses  thrown  into  the  back  of  a 
dump  truck  and  ourselves  piled  on  top,  we 
gave  our  last  frantic  hugs  and  waves  to 
tlie  villagers  and  were  off  again. 

We  were  flown  from  Manizales  to  Bogota 
where,  days  later,  we  learned  Oxfain 
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Ravens  near  end  of  disasterous  season 


by  Grant  Campbell 

The  Ravens'  basketball  team  will  prob 
ably  breathe  a  collective  sigh  of  relief  when 
its  regular  season  comes  to  an  end  this 
weekend  after  a  game  against  Ottawa 
I'niversity. 

In  what  began  as  a  season  of  promise, 
the  regular  season  has  been  devastating  for 
Carleton  as  they  plummelted  to  the  bottom 
of  the  standings  in  the  Ontario  University 
Athletic  Association  (OUAA)  eastern  division. 

The  team  picked  up  its  tenth  loss  in  11 
games  as  they  dropped  a  heartbreaking 
84-81  overtime  loss  to  Toronto  last  Friday  in 
the  provincial  capital. 

Eariier  this  season,  the  Ravens  sur- 
prised the  Blues  in  one  of  the  league's 
biggest  upsets  in  the  Nest. 

Last  weekend,  they  almost  made  it 
two-for-two  but  a  late  run  by  the  Blues  sent 
the  game  into  overtime  and  eventually  foiled 
the  Ravens'  attempt  at  win  number  two. 

With  two  and  a  half  minutes  left  on  the 
clock,  the  Ravens  led  by  11  and  were  in 
command  of  the  game,  as  they  had  been  for 
almost  the  entire  contest. 

But  the  Blues  got  their  act  together  and 
stormed  back  to  send  the  game  into  over- 
time with  10  seconds  left  when  reserve 
guard  Graham  Reside  canned  a  three-point 
basket. 

"They  really  came  at  us  in  the  last 
couple  of  minutes,"  said  head  coach  Paul 
Armsti'ong.  "Their  big  guys  finally  got  in 
the  game  and  were  all  over  us." 


"If  they  (Toronto)  had  played  that  way 
for  the  entire  game,  they  would  be  a  lot 
higher  in  the  standings  and  a  top  ten  rank- 
ing would  be  justified." 

The  Blues  are  currently  in  second 
place  in  the  division  with  a  6-4  record.  They 
have  won  two  games  in  a  row  but  they  are 
still  in  a  four-way  tie  with  Ryerson,  York  and 
Queen's. 

Laurentian  leads  the  pack  with  an  8-3 
record  while  the  Ravens  are  last  at  1-10. 

For  most  of  the  game,  Armstrong  said 
his  players  had  done  an  effective  job  of 


shutting  down  the  Toronto  big  men,  namely 
6'9"  John  Karpis  and  6T0"  Mark  Harvey 

"Our  basic  philosophy  was  to  'squeeze' 
Karpis,"  Armstrong  explained.  "On  defence, 
we  would  put  one  man  in  front  of  him  and 
one  man  behind  him  when  the  ball  was  on 
the  wing." 

Usually  the  job  of  squeezing  out  Karpis, 
who  attended  Syracuse  University  for  two 
years  on  a  scholarship  but  transferred  to 
Toronto  because  of  lack  of  playing  time, 
was  in  the  hands  of  Pat  Istead  and  Sean 
Fitzgerald,  who  stand  6'5"  and  6'4". 


Armstrong  added  the  Ravens  threw  a 
variety  of  defences  at  the  the  Blues  offense 
to  try  and  keep  them  off  balance.  He  said  he 
used  a  variety  of  zones  and  it  confused  the 
Blues  for  most  of  the  game. 

In  the  first  half,  Kaipis  was  only 
one-for-four  shooting  and  the  normally  reli- 
able Sam  Hill,  who  popped  in  21  points  in 
the  first  meeting  between  the  two  teams, 
was  inconsistent  from  the  outside. 

"We  tried  to  force  them  outside  as  much 
as  possible  to  keep  them  from  getting  the 
ball  inside  to  the  big  men,"  Armstrong  said. 

With  22  seconds  left  on  the  clock, 
Raven  guard  Paul  LeBreux  hit  the  front  end 
of  a  one  and  one  at  the  foul  line  but  missed 
the  second. 

The  Blues  scooped  up  the  rebound  and 
immediately  went  for  the  three-pointer  to 
tie  the  score. 

Armstrong  said  he  expected  Toronto  to 
go  inside  once  again  but  instead  went  for 
the  outside  shot  by  Reside  who  hit  three 
three-pointers. 

The  game  was  tied  at  72  at  the  end  of 
regulation. 

The  Ravens  played  well  in  the  extra 
session  but  they  did  miss  a  couple  of  pres- 
sure free  throws  and  missed  an  easy  layup 
that  might  have  cost  them  the  game. 
Armstrong  said. 

NOTES— LeBreux  finished  the  game 
with  18  points  to  lead  the  Ravens.  .  .  Roger 
Rollocks,  a  6'8"  forward  for  Toronto  missed 
the  game  with  leg  injury ,  - .  The  front  line 
of  Toronto  lined  up  at  6'6",  6'9"  &  6'10".  □ 


Robins*  basketball  lose  and  tie  for  last  with  Queen's 


by  Carol  Phillips 

It  went  "right  in  step  with  the  script" 
according  to  head  coach  Ken  Stunell  when 
his  Carleton  Robins'  basketball  team  met 
the  University  of  Toronto  Lady  Blues  last 
Friday  night  in  Toronto. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Robins,  the  script 
meant  another  blow-out  against  a  painfully 
superior  team.  The  final  score  was  82-29. 

Shooting  for  the  Carleton  team  was  al- 
most non-existent.  Amid  complaints  of  head 
and  chest  colds.  Stunell  said,  the  team  shot 
a  miserable  three-for-30  in  the  first  half. 

Things  didn't  improve  much  in  the  sec- 


ond half  when  the  Robins  decided  to  give 
one  of  the  country's  elite  teams  a  real  game. 
They  improved  to  nine-for-20. 

The  Robins  went  into  the  game  with  one 
more  disadvantage  than  they'd  counted  on. 

Janet  Podleski,  the  only  experienced 
guard  and  arguably  the  team's  best  outside 
shooter,  quit  the  team  last  week  because  of 
a  nagging  knee  injury.  The  three-year  veteran 
has  been  plagued  with  knee  problems  since 
last  year. 

Without  Podleski's  experience  in  the 
backcourt,  rookie  Gail  MacDonald  got  con- 
siderably more  floor  time. 

She  scored  six  points  and  according  to 


Stunell  took  control  of  the  offense. 

Another  freshman.  Donna  Levitt,  led 
the  team  in  the  scoring  and  rebounding 
department.  She  scored  eight  points  and 
grabbed  six  boards. 

Toronto's  speedy  guard,  Teresa  Bums, 
was  playing  in  her  last  home  game  and  she 
put  on  a  show  for  the  fans  by  scoring  18 
points. 

The  Robins  dropped  to  1-10  with  the 
loss  and  are  in  a  last  place  tie  with  Queen's. 
But  instead  of  bemoaning  the  team's  pres- 
ent status,  Stunell  talked  of  expected 
improvement  for  next  year. 

"We've  got  some  exciting  people  in  the 


wings,"  he  said  without  elaboration.  "Re- 
cruiting looks  light  years  better  than  last 
year." 

Last  season ,  most  of  the  players  Carleton 
tried  to  recruit  decided  to  attend  other 
universities  or  lost  interest  in  the  game. 

Carleton  finishes  the  season, this  Friday 
against  Ottawa. 

Stunell  said  the  team  is  still  smarting 
from  the  10-point  loss  to  the  Gee-Gees  two 
weeks  ago  and  said  he  believes  the  Robins 
are  capable  of  beating  the  Ottawa  team. 

It  would  give  some  satisfaction  to  a  team 
that  has  a  had  very  unsatisfactory 
season.  □ 


Robin  swimmers  place  ninth  in  Ontario  championships 


by  Tom  Anzai 

Carleton's  swimming  Robins  travelled 
to  the  University  of  Toronto  to  compete  in 
the  1987  Ontario  Women's  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association  (OWlAAl  swimming 
and  diving  championships  last  weekend. 

The  two-day  meet  was  easily  won  by 
the  Toronto  Blues  as  the  team  maintained 
its  number  one  ranking. 

A  nine-member  Carleton  squad  placed 
a  respectable  ninth  out  of  15  teams.  Each 
team  could  carry  a  maximum  of  20  swimmers 
including  divers. 

"These  girls  can  be  proud  of  them- 
selves, having  shown  that  they  can  be  final- 
ists and  consolation  finalists  with  the  very 
best,"  said  the  team's  head  coach  Duane 
Jones. 

"The  calibre  of  competition  dramati- 
cally improved  from  last  year,  and  our 
swimmers  were  pushed  to  follow  suit." 

One  swimmer  who  typified  Jones' 
statement  was  second-year  swimmer  Kana 
Klassen.  She  posted  a  team-high  sixth  place 
in  the  competition  by  swimming  a  2:38.18 
seconds  in  the  200-metre  individual  medley. 

She  then  went  on  to  score  valuable 
points  by  placing  second  in  the  200  metre 


butterfly  consolation  finals  and  third  in  the 
400-metre  individual  medley  consolation 
finals. 

"What  a  difference  recruiting  makes," 
Klassen  said.  "The  events  I  placed  well  in 
last  year  had  new  and  faster  swimmers  this 
year.  The  University  of  Toronto  team  had 
incredible  depth  with  several  world-class 
recruits." 

Toronto  entered  a  full  team  of  18 
swimmers  and  four  divers,  many  with  Olym- 
pic, Commonwealth  and  world  champion- 
ship experience. 

Toronto  regained  the  OWIA  A  title  they 
held  for  nine  consecutive  seasons  prior  to 
last  season's  upset  loss  to  Western. 

Varsity  Blues  swimmer  Marie-Therese 
Armentero,  a  Swiss  native  and  a  medalist  in 
the  50-metre  freestyle  at  the  1986  world 
championships,  was  voted  the  top  swimmer 
of  the  meet.  Teammate  Erin  McCune  was 
the  top  diver. 

Other  point-getters  for  Carleton  were 
Allison  Carroll  who  came  ninth  in  the 
800-metre  freestyle,  third  in  the  400-metre 
freestyle  consolations,  and  fifth  in  the 
200-metre  freestyle. 

Captain  Marie  Leonard  was  seventh  in 
the  200-metre  breastroke  and  Subrina  Howe 


Carieton  swimmers  faced  newtr  and  faster  wimmcrathisyear.butd^ey  rmnaged  to  place  in  eight  evenu. 


was  seventh  in  the  50-metre  butterfly 
consolations. 

This  weekend  Carleton's  men's  team 


will  be  competing  at  the  Ontario  champion- 
ships at  Brock  University.  □ 
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Synchro  adds  new  duet 


Brenda  Ball  and  Karen  Claric  created  a  duet  to  compete  in  die  Ontario  finals.  They  came  sixth. 


by  Lydia  Zajc 

Carleton's  synchronized  swimming  team 
ended  the  finals  of  the  Ontario  Women's 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  (OWIAA) 
on  an  upbeat  note  last  weekend. 

Two  of  Carleton's  team  members,  Brenda 
Ball  and  Donna  Glasgow,  placed  third  and 
fourth  respectively  at  the  meet  in  Kingston. 
Glasgow  also  swam  to  seventh  in  her  solo 
division. 

Natalie  Parent,  a  first-year  swimmer, 
competed  in  the  novice  figures  division  and 
placed  20  out  of  21  swimmers.  Shannon 
Steele,  another  novice  swimmer,  did  not 
compete. 

Instead  of  a  team  routine,  coach  Carolyn 
Kirk  decided  to  place  a  duet  in  the  competi- 
tion. The  duet,  consisting  of  Brenda  Ball 
and  Karen  Clark,  placed  sixth  out  of  the 
seven  teams  in  their  division. 

Kirk  said  she  was  pleased  with  the 
results.  "It  was  definitely  a  good  building 
year." 

The  only  unexpected  result  was  Glasgow's 
standing  in  the  solo  division,  which  dropped 
from  fourth  to  seventh  from  the  last  meet. 
"That  was  a  little  bit  of  a  shock." 

Carleton  also  did  not  place  last  out  of  the 
eleven  university  teams,  which  made  Kirk 
happy."In  previous  years,  we've  often  come 
last." 

The  University  of  Toronto  team  placed 
first,  with  14  team  points.  York  followed 
right  on  the  Toronto  team's  heels  with  12 
points  and  McMaster  made  it  to  third  in  the 
medal  round  with  a  total  of  10. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  Carieton's  duet 


swam  in  the  team  routine  section.  "They 
swam  the  best  I've  ever  seen  them  swim  the 
duet." 

Ball  and  Clark  were  also  satisfied  with 
the  routine,  which  was  put  together  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  "We  didn't  have  a  lot  of 
time  to  work  together,  "  said  Ball.  She 
added  they  needed  another  two  or  three 
weeks  to  polish  it  off. 

The  women  all  create  most  of  their  own 
routines,  with  feedback  from  Kirk.  "They're 
really  good  at  putting  them  together."  And 
Ball  points  out  that  "it's  usually  better  if  you 
do  it  on  your  own." 

Kirk  also  praised  Glasgow,  who  swam 
the  solo.  She  ad-libbed  most  of  the  routine. 

In  solo  routines.  Kirk  said  a  swimmer 
has  to  be  a  performer.  "Donna's  really  suited 
to  solo  swimming." 

Glasgow  added,  "It's  always  been  my 
favorite  extent.  I'm  more  of  an  individual 
performer." 

Most  of  the  swimmers  are  going  to  swim 
synchro  next  year,  except  for  Shannon  Steele, 
who  will  be  graduating. 

Kirk  is  hopeful  for  next  year's  team. 
"The  main  difference  between  the  other 
teams  and  us  is  the  experience  in  synchro- 
nized swimming."  The  team  is  "naturally  at 
a  lower  level,"  she  added.  However,  three 
senior  team  members  should  be  returning 
next  year,  and  Ball  and  Glasgow  will  move 
to  the  senior  level  from  intermediate. 

Except  for  McGill,  all  of  the  10  universities 
which  entered  the  teams,  were  from  Onta- 
rio. Besides  Carleton  and  the  medal-winning 
teams.  Queen's,  Western,  Windsor,  and  Trent 
were  also  present  at  the  tournament.  □ 


Feb.  university  rankings 


by  Charlatan  Staff 

Laurentian  is  still  ranked  number  one  in 
Canadian  women's  basketball,  according  to 
rankings  released  by  the  Canadian  Inter- 
university  Athletic  Association  last  week. 

The  Vees  finished  the  regular  season  in 
the  Ontario  women's  eastern  division  with  a 
perfect  12-0  record. 

The  teams  behind  Laurentian  are:  2. 
Victoria  3.  Manitoba  4.  Toronto  5.  Winnipeg 
6.  Bishop's  7.  Calgary  8.  Lethbridge  9. 
UPEI  10.  Alberta. 

In  women's  volleyball.  Winnipeg  main- 


tained  its  top  ranking  with  provincial  rival 
Manitoba  still  in  second.  3.  Sherbrooke  4. 
Laval  5.  Victoria  6.  Saskatchewan  7.  York  8. 
Ottawa  9.  Calgary  10.  Toronto. 

Men's  basketball:  1.  Alberta  2.  Brandon 
3.  Winnipeg  4.  Saskatchewan  5.  Windsor  6. 
St.  Francis  Xavier  7.  Manitoba  8.  Acadia  9. 
Guelph  10.  UBC. 

Men's  hockey:  1.  Calgary  2.  Western  3. 
Moncton  4.  York  5.  Laurier  6.  Dalhousie  7. 
UQTR  8.  Ottawa  9.  Waterioo  10.  UPEI.O 


Free  Daycare 

During  March  Break 

On  Campus 
March  16  -  20 
Sign-up  at  C.A.M.S. 
Or  call  564-2719 

Presented  by: 

©MSI  4> 


ESSAYS  RESUMES  ESSAYS 


COMPUTER  TIME 
FREE  SOFTWARE 
LASER  PRItOTING 
FREE  ASSISTANCE 

Student  Micro  Centre 
103  Mann  Ave  (at  Chapel) 
563-2660 

ESSAYS  RESUMES  ESSAYS 


ENTREPRENEURS 

EARN  UP  TO 
$1,000.00  OR 
MORE  EACH 
SEMESTER 

Wc  are  looking  for  ambitious 
students  to  distribute  our 
GRADCREDIKIT  and 
Magazine  Subscription 
Agency  Cards  on  campus. 
Work  your  own  hours;  proven 
products... GREAT  PAY! 

Send  brief  summary  of 
self-management  skills  to: 

Herb  A.  Hoff 

Campus  Promotions  Coord. 
Clegg  Campus  Marketing 
160  Vandcrhoof  Ave. 
Toronto,  ON 
M4G  4B8 

Phone:  416-429-2432 


For  Sale:  Commodore  64  keyboard,  $150  Call 
Irene  733-0377. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 

Wilderness  Tours,  Canada's  premier 
Whitewater  rafting  company,  is  seeking  on- 
campus  promotionai  representatives.  We  are 
seeking  eager,  serious  students  to  promote  and 
organize  Whitewater  rafting  trips.  Compensa- 
tion wiil  be  in  the  form  of  free  raft  trips  and 
commissions.  We  will  provide  you  with  pro- 
motional materials  and  training.  If  you  are  in- 
terested, call  Hugh  or  Alastair  a(  613-646-2241 
or  write  to  Wilderness  Tours,  P.O  Box  89, 
Beachburg.  Ontario,  KOJ  ICO. 

"Selling  Peace".  How  Operation  Dismantle 
uses  new  age  media  techniques  to  develop 
Canadian  public  support  for  disarmament. 
Meet  Ish  Theilheimer,  President  of  Operation 
Dismantle,  and  learn  about  Dismantles  pro- 
grams. If  you  care  about  the  politics  of  peace 
and  have  skills  you  would  like  to  apply  with 
the  possibility  of  developing  into  paid  employ- 
ment, plan  to  attend.  Wed,  March  4,  5:30  pm, 
Room  503  Southam. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  BEST 


Applications  lor  lull-lime  admission  are  being  considered  now  for 
entry  into  either  Foundation  Studies  (Year  1)  or  lor  qualilied 
applicants  admission  witli  Advanced  Standing  (Years  2  or  3). 

DRAWING  &  PUNTING  •  ADVEHHSING  DESIGN  ■  ENVIRON  MENIAL  DESIGN 
PHOTO«lL£CTHIC  ARTS  •  GRAPHIC  DESIGN  •  SCULPTURE  ■  PACKAGING 
PRINTMAKING  ■  FURNmjRE  k  TRANS PDRTAT1DN  DESIGN  •  ILLUSTRAT1DN 
DESIGN  IN  CERAMICS  ■  GLASS  •  TDCTILES  ■  EXPERIMENTAL  ART 
RLM/AUOIO/VIDEO  ■  CTC,  ETC,  ETC. 

For  Further  Information  Contact; 
Ttie  Ontario  College  of  Art 
100  McCaul  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 

mr  1W1 

(416)  977-5311 
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Sports  quiz  no.  five:  Tiie  toughest  yet 


by  Charlatan  Staff 

This  week's  quiz,  number  five,  is  by  far 
the  most  challenging.  It's  submitted  by  Tom 
Beshoff.  a  fourth-year  arts  student,  who 
spent  long  hours  thinking  up  these  brain- 
teasers. 

1.  On  June  20.  1986  something  hap- 
pened that  Toronto  Blue  Jays  radio  an- 
nouncer Tom  Cheek  described  as  "not 
happening  very  often  in  10  years  of  Blue  Jay 
baseball.  "  He  was  referring  to  George  Bell. 
What  did  Bell  do? 

2.  In  1959.  Bobby  Thomson,  hit  the 
home  run  which  was  destined  to"  become 
known  as  "the  shot  heard  around  the  world. 
"  What  pitcher  gave  up  the  home  run,  what 
was  the  pitcher's  number  and  at  the  foot  of 
what  geographical  landscape  did  the  home 
run  land? 

3.  Name  the  four  teams  the  New  York 


Fencers  snag 


Islanders  have  defeated  to  win  the  Stanley 
Cup? 

4.  What  country  finished  third  in  the 
1984  Los  Angeles  Olympics  in  the  men's 
4xl00-metre  track  relay? 

5.  Fred  Brown  is  best  known  for  his 
errant  pass  in  the  final  seconds  of  the  1982 
NCAA  basketball  championship  that  caused 
Georgetown  to  lose  the  game.  What  team 
won  the  championship  and  who  was  the 
game's  most  valuable  player? 

6.  Who  holds  the  record  for  the  longest 
field  goal  in  the  NFL  and  what  was  odd 
about  the  kicker? 

7.  Who  coached  the  Canadian  eight-man 
rowing  team  that  won  a  gold  medal  in  the 
1984  Olympics  and  what  Ontario  school  has 
he  coached  since  rowing  began  there? 

8.  Who  was  Fulgencio  Obelmejias? 

9. 1  once  fought  John  L.  Sullivan  for  the 
World  heavyweight  boxing  championship. 

three  silvers 


by  Dan  McKean 

The  Carleton  fencing  teams  captured 
three  silver  medals  last  weekend  at  the 
men's  and  women's  provincial  champion- 
ships held  in  St.  Catharines  at  Brock 
University. 

In  team  competition,  the  men's  epee 
team  placed  second  behind  McMaster  and 
two  individuals,  Dave  Howes  and  Catherine 
de  Broissia,  also  achieved  second  place 
finishes. 

Howes  said  he  was  pleased  with  the 
team's  silver  medal  finish  against  teams 
from  Toronto,  York  and  Brock. 

"We  were  really  cold  against  McMaster 
but  we  fenced  well  against  York  and  Brock," 
he  said.  "I  thought  that  Aldo  (Paganelli) 


by  John  Stukel 

Carleton's  nautilus  centre  is  unveiling  a 
new  research  project  designed  to  measure 
the  equipment's  effectiveness  versus  its 
own  claims. 

The  study  is  a  comparison  of  three 
training  programs  using  nautilus  equipment 
and  testing  will  involve  three  groups  of  ten 
people. 

Students  are  required  to  commit  them- 
selves to  an  eight-week  training  period  which 
starts  in  eariy  March.  In  order  to  get 
weightlifters  interested  in  the  program,  the 
centre  is  giving  away  free  memberships  and 
about  10  people  have  already  committed 
themselves  to  the  project,  said  Lome 
Goldenberg,  the  centre's  assistant  manager. 

The  first  training  group  will  perform 
one  set  of  repetitions  until  their  muscles 
can't  respond  anymore.  The  second  group 
will  do  three  similar  sets  and  the  third  group 
will  do  five  sets  of  five  repetitions  at  85  per 
cent  of  the  individual's  maximum  weight 
capacity. 

Pre-  and  post-strength  muscle  condition 
testing  using  computer  analysis  will  deter- 
mine whether  there  are  any  significant  dif- 
ferences between  the  three  programs.  The 
results  will  be  charted  for  eight  weeks. 

Goldenber,  a  United  States  certified 
strength  coach,  wants  to  determine  exactly 
how  effective  the  standard  nautilus  training 
procedure  is. 

"Such  a  study  has  never  been  carried 
out,"  he  said.  "There  are  several  official 
strength  training  organizations  south  of  the 
border  and  they  are  very  interested  in  the 


fenced  exceptionally  well." 

In  the  individual  competition,  Howes 
lost  in  the  final  bout  five  hits  to  three  to  a 
McMaster  fencer. 

The  third  silver  medal  was  won  by  de 
Broissia  who  lost  in  the  final  to  Western's 
Brigette  Gagne. 

The  ladies  foil  team  finished  fourth  in 
the  competition.  Captain  Patti  Howes  said 
the  team  had  strong  performances  against 
Trent  and  Queen's  but  was  not  able  to 
defeat  Toronto  and  the  eventual  champion. 
Western. 

Other  results  included  a  fourth  place 
finish  by  the  men's  sabre  team.  Andy 
Hoffstaeatter  placed  fifth  and  Bill  Jory  fin- 
ished 10th  in  the  individual  event.  □ 


anticipated  results." 

"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  literature 
outlining  the  benefits  of  nautilus  other  than 
what  is  put  out  by  the  company  itself." 

The  nautilus  system  is  different  from 
free  weights,  which  you  can  work  out  with 
at  home,  and  the  universal  machines.  The 
resistance  in  a  nautilus  system  is  derived 
from  the  "nautilus  cam"  or  "variable  resist- 
ance cam,"  which  permits  resistance  in  both 
directions  of  movement  instead  of  one. 

The  cam  also  causes  the  resistance  to 
vary  during  the  movement  so  that  the  weight 
becomes  heavier  when  the  muscle  strength- 
ens and  lighter  when  the  muscle  weakens. 

Nautilus  claims  its  machinery  is  more 
effective  than  free  weights  or  universals 
because  of  the  variations.  This  also  leads  to 
the  average  work-out  time  being  cut  drasti- 
cally because  the  person  can  accomplish  his 
repetitions  faster  and  get  more  out  of  them. 

Goldenberg  wants  to  take  the  equip- 
ment a  step  further.  He  said  he  believes  that 
because  of  the  variable  resistance,  the  workout 
time  can  be  reduced  even  more. 

"The  equipment  manufacturer  suggest 
that  the  athlete  doesn't  need  to  perform 
multiple  sets,"  he  explained.  "We're  wondering 
if  a  lot  of  the  training  now  being  done  is  not 
redundant." 

"Think  of  the  advantages  if  a  person 
could  accomplish  the  same  gains  training 
three  minutes,  rather  than  15." 

Goldenberg  is  also  hoping  the  project 
will  receive  a  grant  from  Sport  Canada.  "If 
the  project  is  a  success,  it  will  be  very  good 
for  the  university's  research  reputation."!!! 


After  the  fight,  which  lasted  75  rounds,  I 
was  near  death,  yet  I  lived  to  be  Sullivan's 
pallbearer.  Who  am  I? 

10.  Who  holds  the  NHL  record  for  most 
points  in  a  game  and  which  team  did  he 
establish  the  record  against? 

11.  Pete  Gray  is  famous  for  being  the 
only  one-armed  player  ever  to  play  in  the 
major  leagues.  How  did  he  lose  his  arm? 

12.  Who  is  the  only  pitcher  in  the  major 
leagues  to  throw  two  consecutive  no  hitters? 
What  were  the  names  of  the  two  teams  he 
pitched  against? 

13.  Eugene  Mercantelli  changed  his  name 
to  Gene  Rye  so  that  it  would  fit  into  a  box 
score  easier.  He  played  briefly  in  the  majors 
but  he  is  remembered  for  a  feat  in  the 
minors  at  Waco,  Texas.  What  did  he  do? 

14.  What  is  the  disease  that  killed  Lou 
Gehrig? 

15.  In  the  1972  Canada-Russia  series, 
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Australia 

desert,  but  with  a  base  10  kilometres 
round.  Ayers  is  big  enough.  People  come 
fi'om  ail  over  the  world  to  climb  it. 
Some  never  return. 

Five  plaques  at  the  base  honor  the 
men.  women,  and  children  who  died 
from  falls  and  heart  failure  while  attemp- 
ting the  climb. 

When  the  rains  finally  stopped,  a  stream 
of  slightly  apprehensive  tourists  started 
to  crawl  up  the  side  of  Uluru  at  7:30  a.m. 
Forty-five  minutes  later,  we  reached  the 
summit  amid  laughter,  cheers,  and  people 
-  making  muscle-man  poses  for  cameras. 
Being  on  top  of  Uluru  is  like  being  on  top 
of  the  world. 

Back  at  the  bottom,  a  group  of  thatch 
tents  have  been  built  for  visitors  to  see 
Aborigines  in  their  traditional  setting.  They 
have  not  completely  adapted  to 
"civilization". 

Tmy  shantytowns  of  run-down  box-like 
houses  interrupt  the  desert  highway. 
They're  homes  the  Australian  government 
built  for  the  Aborigines,  but  the  resi- 
dents demolish  them  in  weeks.  They  use 
the  torn  planks  to  build  fires  outside.  In 
Alice  Springs,  a  five-hour  drive  from  Ayers 
Rock,  the  town  'Abos"  set  up  camp  by 
the  banks  of  the  dry  Todd  River  and  on 
the  front  lawns  of  city  hall. 

A  passenger  on  the  road  to  Alice  said 
the  outback  is  so  isolated,  her  youth 
was  spent  with  six  other  people  on  a 
property  — they're  not  called  ranches— 
which  was  40  kilometres  away  from  her 
neighbors.  Oz  is  the  only  country  with  a 
flying  doctor  service.  It  costs  $30,000  a 
day  to  operate,  but  it  covers  an  area 
which  absorbs  England  six  times  over.  It's 
only  along  the  coast  that  the  service  is 
not  needed. 

Sydney  people  have  a  saying:  "It's 


Continued  from  Page  17 

Colombia 

Quebec  had  offered  $30,000  towards  the 
Colombian  relief  effort  and  with  the 
money  we  initiated  recreation  programs 
for  children  orphaned  by  the  volcano. 

I  remember  cleariy  the  heat  that  en- 
gulfed the  60-odd  white  and  blue  tents 
at  a  Red  Cross  shelter  in  Cambau— tents 
that  housed  the  300  'damnificados'  or 
homeless-and  the  soldiers  in  their  uni- 
forined  camouflage  clinging  loosely  to 
their  guns  observing  the  movements  in 
the  camp. 

And  I  remember  the  faces  of  the  chil- 
dren, content  in  their  sandboxes  as  they 


name  the  leading  scorers  of  the  two  teams 
and  Canada's  coach. 

16.  Only  once  in  major  league  baseball 
history  have  two  pitchers  facing  each  other 
thrown  no-hitters  for  nine  innings.  What  are 
the  names  of  the  pitchers  and  who  was  the 
winning  pitcher  of  the  game? 

17.  Who  is  the  only  other  Canadian 
besides  Trevor  Berbick  to  hold  the  heavy- 
weight championship? 

18.  Who  holds  the  OUAA  basketball 
all-time  scoring  record  and  what  university 
did  he  attend? 

19.  Name  the  only  player  ever  to  turn  an 
unassisted  triple  play  in  the  World  Series. 
What  team  did  he  play  for? 

20.  Who  was  the  most  valuable  player  of 
the  1914  Worid  Series?  n 


better  in  Queensland."  Queensland  is 
nicknamed  the  holiday  state.  The  Great 
Barrier  Reef  hugs  the  east  coast  about 
40  kilometres  offshore.  There's  snorkelling, 
scuba  diving,  water  skiing,  windsurfing, 
and  sunbathing.  The  waters  are  clear,  the 
sun  is  warm,  and  the  people  are  friendly 
On  Magnetic  Island,  skinnydippers  plunge 
into  Balding  Bay  or  nestle  beneath 
swaying  palm  trees  beside  signs  warning 
of  deadly  marine  stingers.  An  out- 
stretched thumb  saves  travellers  hours 
hiking  up  and  down  the  winding  roads. 
(Hitching  is  popular  Down  Under.  In  New 
Zealand,  the  North  Americans  employ 
"Turbo-charged  Thumbs"  to  get  around. 

At  the  accredited  youth  hostels,  travel- 
lers stored  their  kitchens  in  their 
backpacks,  unless  they  were  very  rich. 
One  learns  quickly  to  live  on  cheese 
and  crackers  during  the  interminable  over- 
night bus  trips  through  stretches  of 
nothingness.  After  awhile,  ingenuity  fal- 
ters when  confronted  with  the  same 
loaf  of  bread,  the  same  bag  of  rice,  and 
the  unused  portion  of  a  head  of  broccoli 
and  a  can  of  com. 

The  isolation  of  solitary  travel  is  allevi- 
ated by  the  constant  communication 
with  other  travellers,  the  sharing  of  the 
day's  adventures,  and  the  concentrated 
battle  of  a  group  of  people  against  one 
10-centimetre  Huntsman  spider  in  the 
crowded  dorm  of  a  hostel  on  an  island  15 
kilometres  from  the  coast. 

Three  months  after  my  arrival  in  Oz, 
Sydney's  indigenous  red  roofs  and  top- 
less white  sand  beaches  receded  as  the 
Boeing  747  headed  for  Auckland,  New 
Zealand.  Winter  was  ending.  Four  weeks 
later,  I  was  back  in  Ottawa.  Hawaii  and 
Fiji  had  turned  my  winter  white  Canadian 
skin  to  a  deep  bronze,  and  I  was  strong 
enough  to  lift  a  22-kilogram  backpack 
with  one  arm.  I  also  had  two  stuffed 
koala  bears. 

Travelling  is  addictive.  □ 


constructed  replicas  of  Armero  with  their 
homes  carefully  etched  out  and  then 
destroyed  them  with  water  from  a  volcano 
built  a  foot  away. 

I  am  incredulous  still  as  I  think  of  the 
extent  of  the  relief  effort,  the  mountains 
of  clothing  donated  by  citizens  across  the 
country,  the  food  and  supplies  from 
around  the  worid. 

I  am  more  amazed  by  the  victims  them- 
selves in  their  determination  to  exist 
without  family  without  friends,  without  a 
home  they  can  return  to. 

Every  participant  has  a  hundred  sto- 
ries. Irregular  and  exceptional  as  my 
experience  was,  this  is  Canada  Worid  Youth 
to  me.  As  a  way  to  travel,  I  couldn't  have 
done  better.  □ 


Nautilus  testing  planned 
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ARTS 


Play  abuses  audience  and  characters 


by  Michele  Melady 

A  Child  Is  Crying  On  The  Stairs 

L'Atelier  Theatre 
February  11-28 

by  Michele  Melady 

A Child  Is  Crying  On  The  Slairs  is 
the  story  of  Sarah,  a  middle-aged 
woman  strugghng  to  deal  with  the 
memory  of  her  abused  childhood.  The 
play  alternates  between  scenes  from  Sarah's 
present-day  therapy  sessions  and  her 
past  reality  of  horrific  physical  beatings 
and  psychological  torment  at  the  hands 
of  her  mother. 

But  instead  of  trying  to  shed  new 
light  on  a  disturbingly  omnipresent  is- 
sue, this  play  belabors  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion: the  link  between  Sarah's  past  abuse 
and  her  present  difficulties.  A  psychology 
degree  is  not  needed  to  realize  that  a 
battered  child  will  most  likely  suffer  reper- 
cussions in  his  or  her  future. 

The  play  is  ruined  by  a  surfeit  of 
monotonous  violence.  Rather  than  rely- 
ing upon  a  few  key  scenes  to  chill  the 
audience,  the  play  opts  for  the  slice 
'em-dice  'em-shock  'em  approach.  The 
audience  is  relentlessly  barraged  with 
scenes  of  Sarah  cowering  on  the  stairs 
fending  off  the  blows,  Sarah's  hands 
being  burned.  Sarah  with  a  knife  against 
her  throat.  There  is  no  subtlety,  nothing 
is  left  to  the  imagination;  everything  is 
glaring  and  gaping.  This  excess  numbs 
the  audience's  reaction  to  Sarah's  agony; 


the  dynamic  becomes  watching  the 
mother  develop  new  and  horrendous  ways 
to  abuse  her  child.  This  is  the  Friday 
the  13th  approach  to  horror,  when  the 
subtler,  less-is-more  Psycho  approach 
would  have  been  10  times  more  unnerving. 

A  Child  Is  Crying  On  The  Slairs 
therefore  crumbles  and  becomes  just 
another  portrait  of  an  abused  child.  The 
play  might  have  worked  if,  for  example, 
it  delved  more  deeply  into  the  mind  of 
seven -year- old  Sarah  and  explored  her 
emotional  reaction  to  her  abuse.  Instead, 
we  usually  see  Sarah  as  a  child  huddled 
on  the  stairs  crying,  as  her  mother  sees 
her,  or  as  a  tortured,  tense  adult,  as  her 
therapist  sees  her. 

The  actors  don't  have  to  work  at  all  to 
establish  audience  reaction  because  nat- 
urally we  despise  the  abusive  mother  and 
sympathize  with  Sarah.  Thus,  with  the 
pressure  off,  some  very  lackadaisical  per- 
formances are  turned  in.  Wanda  Graham 
as  Sarah  is  an  unconvincing  seven-year- 
old  and  an  awkward  30-year-old.  Gay 
Houser  as  Sarah's  mother  deteriorates  into 
a  stereotypical  wicked  witch  figure  brew- 
ing up  gruesome  ways  to  torment  her 
daughter.  The  only  redeeming  perform- 
ance is  by  Trisha  Lamie  as  Sarah's  Aunt 
Catherine,  a  lively  young  woman  who 
tries  to  coax  the  giri  out  of  her  despair 
with  affection,  encouragement  and  hu- 
mor, other  than  this.  A  Child  Is  Crying  On 
The  Slairs  is  a  weary,  dreary  endurance 
contest  posing  no  challenge  to  either 
audience  or  cast.  □ 


A  Child  Is  Crying  On  The  Stairs  at  the  Atelier 


Reading  benefits  poetic  connoisseur 


by  Caroline  Hauraney 

It's  Friday  the  13th  and  the  threat  of 
impending  doom  pervades  the  air 
across  Canada.  This  evening,  in  an 
attempt  to  muster  support  for  Canadian 
poetry  as  an  accessible  and  necessary  art 
form,  poets  are  congregating  in  major 
cities  across  the  nation.  They  are  present- 
ing public  poetry  readings  to  foster  a 
greater  appreciation  of  their  medium. 

At  Ottawa's  benefit  for  the  League  of 
Canadian  Poets,  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Ottawa  Public  Library,  the  focus  is 
on  love,  in  preparation  for  the  next 
day's  annual  celebration  of  Valentine's 
Day 

Christopher  Levenson,  Cyril  Dabydeen, 
Colin  Morton,  Susan  McMaster,  Ronnie 
Brown,  Rosalind  Conway,  Shiv  Chopa  and 
Blaine  Marchand  are  present  to  read 
from  their  works. 

Formed  in  1966,  the  league  promotes 
the  reading  and  writing  of  poetry  in 
Canada.  Poets  from  across  the  country 
enter  schools  from  grades  one  through 
13  to  give  poetry  workshops  and  readings. 
The  league  publishes  educational  books 
including  an  anthology,  This  is  a  Poem 
and  a  teaching  guide,  When  is  a  Poem. 
Tapes  and  records  of  senior  poets  like 
Farle  Birney  are  also  produced. 

Each  year  the  organization  administers 
literary  prizes  including  the  F.R.  Scott 
translation  prize,  the  Gerald  Lampert 
Memorial  award  and  the  Pat  Lowther 
Memorial  award  for  the  best  book  of  poems 
by  a  woman.  The  league  also  functions 
to  promote  Canadian  poetry  abroad;  their 
next  major  conference  is  in  Finland  in 
June,  1987. 

The  league's  public  reading  program  is 
funded  by  the  Canada  Council,  the 
Ontario  Arts  Council  and  the  provincial 


Ministries  of  Culture.  Thousands  of 
public  readings  have  been  organized  in 
urban  centres,  remote  outposts,  native 
settlements,  post-secondai7  institutions  and 
libraries.  Apart  from  its  public  reading 
funding,  the  organization  is.  on  the  whole, 
in  a  financially  perilous  situation.  Suf- 
fering from  a  deficit,  the  league  is  seeking 
out  "partners"  in  the  private  and  corpo- 
rate sectors  to  support  its  existing  pro- 
grams and  help  launch  new  initiatives. 

Defending  the  interests  of  writers  and 
readers,  the  league  lobbies  the  govern- 
ment on  important  issues  like  book  tariffs 
which  are,  as  Colin  Mortin  succinctly 
states,  "  a  tax  on  knowledge,  on  reading 
and  on  art."  The  group  also  lobbies  for 
changes  in  postal  rates,  the  planned  busi- 
ness transfer  tax  and  the  general  issue 
of  foreign  influence,  domination  and  con- 
trol of  Canadian  culture. 

The  evening's  host  and  one  of  the 
readers,  Colin  Morton,  sees  the  benefit 
as  a  method  to  "get  the  league  in  a  health- 
ier position  to  speak  loudly  about  these 
issues."  Morton  stresses,  however,  the  po- 
etry to  be  read  during  the  evening  is 
not  politically  oriented  towards  immediate 
issues  because  it  would  detract  from 
the  evening's  "love  theme"  and  the  inher- 
ent message  of  poetry  constituting  a 
viable  art  form  on  the  whole. 

Following  an  introduction  by  Morton, 
Blaine  Marchand  begins  the  succession 
of  readings  with  some  very  motile  poems 
reflecting  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
last  few  years  Marchand  and  his  deceased 
wife  spent  together. 

Rosalind  Conway,  in  her  repertoire, 
recites  a  piece  about  her  love  affair  with 
a  Chinese  restaurant  and  Ronnie  Brown 
entices  the  audience  with  her  love  or 
lust  poetry  Bus  Station  ,  in  which  she's  a 
"Voyageur  voyeur."  She  hums  "from  my 


perch  within  the  bus. . .  I  see  his  tongue 
swabbing  out  her  throat.  . " 

Christopher  Levenson  selects  pieces  from 
his  latest  book  Arriving  at  Night,  and  also 
reads  several  love  poems.  Levenson's 
approach  becomes  evident  as  he  remarks, 
"I  hope  that  Canadian  poetry  is  turning 
away  from  poems  that  wear  their  genitals 


on  their  sleeves  and  not  their  hearts, 
there  is  too  great  a  concern  with  physical 
desires."  Morton  finishes  the  evening's 
enamored  array  of  readings  proclaiming 
the  event  had  been  superb  though  the 
poets  had  left  out  the  heart.  In  his  final 
poem  he  remarks,  "if  the  heart  were  as 
strong  as  steel  it  would  be  stainless."  □ 


M + M  ptayed  in  Porter  Hall  last  Satunfay  night. 
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Georgia  Satellites 

Georgia  Saklliks 

Elektra 

Los  l-flbos 

By  the  Light  of  llie  Moon 
Slash 

by  Paul  Cantin 

inhn  Entwistle  once  said  playing  heavy 
metal  was  like  farting.  It's  great  fun 
to  do,  but  that  doesn't  mean  you  enjoy 
jlling  other  people's  indiscretions. 
Georgia  Satellites  self-titled  record  hardly 
qualifies  as  heavy  metal.  But  it  sounds 
like  they're  having  the  time  of  their  party- 
hearty  young  lives  playing  this  raunchy 
mix  of  Southern  boogie  and  70s  arena 
cock-rock.  Unfortunatly,  like  Mr. 
Entwistle  s  gas.  they  have  the  fun  and 
we're  left  with  the  smell. 

Granted,  the  GeoSats  play  this  stuff 
with  a  great  deal  of  drunken  spirit.  But 
they  also  play  it  as  if  no  record  has  been 
made  since  'The  Stones'  Exile  On  Main 
Simi  or  Skynard's  Seiviid  Helping.  Singer 
Dan  Baird  has  the  drawling,  hiccupped 
vocal-style  down  in  the  most  affected  way. 
He  and  co-axe-siinger  Rick  Richards 
sift  through  the  heavy-rock  siag-heap  and 
resuscitate  every  frayed  riff  that  deserved 
to  be  forgotten.  Check  out  these  lines, 
from  "Railroad  Steel,"  and  imderstand_ 
why  Bob  Dylan  and  Leonard  Cohen  can 
sleep  peacefully  at  night. 
Baby,  1  got  my  finger  right  on  yonr  fiulse, 
It's  poitnding  just  liiie  a  drum 
I  need  a  little  bit  of  Coca-Cola. 


TTie  Geot^  Satellites 


LSAT/GMAT 
Prep  Courses  for 

Mar.  21  GMAT 
June  GMAT 

(416)  923-PREP 
1-800-387-5519 
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/  need  a  shot  of  Rotirico  151! 

Not  exactly  words  to  set  the  Center 
Block  on  the  Hill  ablaze.  Of  course  that 
never  stopped  Kiss. 

This  is  gut-bucket  rock  almost  two 
decades  removed  from  the  source.  It'll 
slide  nicely  in  between  Boston  and  Bon 
Jovi  today.  It'll  sound  great  at  that  end- 
less party  where  ail  the  boys  surround  the 
speaker  and  play  air-guitar. 

Like  I  said,  lots  of  spirit.  Not  a  heck  of 
a  li)t  of  soul. 

Soul  is  exactly  what  Los  Lobos  have  in 
abundance.  Listening  to  By  the  Light  of 
the  Moou,  one  gets  the  feeling  the  Lfjbos 
grew  up  on  the  same  vinyl  diet  as  the 
Satellites.  But  rather  than  try  to  make  a 
Big  Chill  record  for  the  70s  generation, 
the  Lobos  packed  the  best  of  that  music  in 
their  guitar  cases,  along  with  Tex-Mex. 
country  and  rhythm  and  blues,  and 
smothered  the  whole  thing  in  pica-pica 
sauce. 

By  the  Light  .  .  is  a  more  even  record 
than  How  Will  the  Wolf  Snnnve?  from 
two  years  ago.  That  means  the  lows  don't 
dip  quite  as  low.  But  the  new  record 
never  quite  eclipses  the  previous  highs— "A 
Matter  of  Time"  and  "Don't  WoiTy  Baby". 

Still,  we  do  have  Cesar  Rosas'  blistering 
boogie  blast  "My  Baby's  Gone"  and 
David  Hidalgo's  show-stopping  acoustic 
"River  of  Fools."  Conrad  Lozano's  bass 
and  Louie  Perec's  drums  solidly  back  Rosas' 
and  Hidalgo's  dueling  voices  and  gui- 
tars throughout  the  record.  Producer  T-Bone 
Burnett  repeats  his  behind-the-board 
artistry  from  the  previous  two  Lobos 


R 


waxings.  He  perfectly  balances  a  raw. 
live  sizzle  with  touches  of  studio  precisicm 
here  as  he's  done  for  the  Bodeans.  Elvis 
Costello,  Peter  Case  and  his  own  just- 
released  brilliant  solo-album. 

But  Burnett's  efforts  would  be  in  vain 
if  the  players  and  their  songs  weren't  so 
strong.  "One  Tmie  One  Night"  opens  the 
record  with  a  shuffle  beat  and  a  lyric 
that  threatens  to  tumble  int(/  the  America- 
first  toilet.  But  listen  to  those  words.  No 
"Pink  Houses"  this. 

The  sunlight  plays  upon  my  windowpane 
I  wake  up  to  a  world  that's  still  the  same 
My  father  said  to  he  strong 
And  that  a  good  man  could  never  do  wrong 
In  a  dream  I  had  last  night  in  America 

It's  not  feel-good  party-music.  But  you 
can  dance  to  it  and  it  just  might  move 
you.  But  if  all  you  wanna  do  is  dance,  slip 
into  "Shakin"  Shakin'  Shakes"  or  "Set 
Me  Free  (Rosa  Lee)." 

On  past  records,  the  Lobos  have  segre- 
gated their  Hispanic  roots  music  from 
the  trad-rock.  But  on  By  the  Light  -  -  - ,  the 
listener  can  hear  nortcnn  accnrdian 
bumping  up  against  Bo  Diddley  guitar, 
bouncing  off  Motown  organ  and  bass. 
This  is  roots  music  out  of  the  Wayback 
machine  and  into  the  streets. 

I'm  certain  Georgia  Satellites'  amps, 
like  Spinal  Tap's,  go  up  to  11.  But  their 
shallow  cannibalization  nf  the  corpse  of 
rock's  recent  past  can't  drown  the  spirit 
of  the  real  thing  — Los  Lobos,  howling  at  a 
full  moon  over  America.  □ 


Various  Artists 

The  Peel  Sessions 
Strange  Fruit  Records 

by  Paul  Cantin 

I think  we  need  someone  like  John  Peel 
on  this  side  of  the  puddle.  In  England, 
Pee!  IS  sort     a  hip  Peter  Gzowski:  a 
gentle,  self-effacing  BBC  voice  that  hosts 
a  weekly  Radio  One  chat  and  music  show. 
But  Peely,  unlike  our  Pete,  eschews 
703-part  radio  dramas  and  interviews  with 
octagenarian  worm-farmers  in  Wawa. 

Since  the  70s.  Peel  has  regularly  been 
having  contemporary  musicians  come 
on  his  program  to  talk  and  play  their 
music— usually  very  recent  music  the 
group  is  cooking  up  for  the  next  long 
player.  What  a  treasure!  You  can  hear 
the  latest  and  greatest  playing  embryonic 
versions  of  their  next  single.  Every 
week! 

But  until  very  recently,  we  in  Canada 
had  no  way  to  share  the  fun.  Only 
Liverpool  deities  Echo  and  The  Bunnymen 
showed  any  interest  in  sharing  their 
Peel  sessions  with  the  world  at  large  (as 
b-sides  to  singles,  etc.).  Luckily,  all  this 
has  changed. 

Strange  Fruit  records  plans  to  release  a 
series  of  EPs  of  material  culled  from 
Peel  Sessions  past.  The  list  of  artists  this 
includes  makes  the  mouth  water.  The 
cream  of  post-punk  (Julian  Cope,  Elvis 
Costeiio,  Shreikback,  Madness,  XTC, 
The  Smiths,  The  Pogues).  perennial  giants 
(David  Bowie,  The  Who,  Roxy  Music, 
Leonard  Cohen,  The  Wailers),  rock 
stega:-aurae  (NazartHh,  Pink  Floyd),  and 


endless  no-hit  no-wonders  you  can  scratch 
your  head  over(Bothy  Band?  Little  Red 
Duffle  Coat?  Trixies  Big  Red  Motor  Bike? 
Elmer  Gantry's  Velvet  Opera?). 

Only  time  will  tell  if  every  t)ne  of  these 
is  as  interesting  as  the  next.  But  judg- 
ing form  the  first  round  of  releases'  New 
Order  EP.  The  Peel  Sessions  will  be  a 
series  to  keep  an  ear  on. 

The  New  Order  four-songer  is  from 
'82,  just  prior  to  the  band  recording  the 
Power.  Corruption  and  Lies  LP.  "Turn  the 
Heater  On"  is  a  dub  work-out  quite 
unlike  anything  the  group  has  ever  done, 
while  "We  All  Stand".  "Too  Late"  and 
"5-8-6"  are  skeletal  versions  of  songs  that 
would  later  appear  in  radically  different 
form. 

But  these  aren't  just  demos.  It's  an 
audio  document.  A  sonic  blueprint  of  a 
group  in  transition  from  the  atonal  gloom 
of  their  Joy  Division  days  to  the  icy 
dance-group  of  today.  The  minor  chords 
and  morose  vocals  of  the  former  are 
there,  but  bubbling  underneath  is  the  high- 
tech dance  outfit  of  the  latter.  It  is 
frightening  to  think  that,  without  this  re- 
lease, music  this  important  — to  the  de- 
velopment of  what  is  (on  record,  anyway) 
one  of  today's  more  vital  groups  — would 
likely  have  been  lost  in  a  BBC  archive 
somewhere,  until  some  anonymous  tech- 
nician bulk-erased  it  in  the  name  of 
economy. 

Chances  are  not  all  The  Peel  Sessions 
will  be  this  interesting  and  none  of 
them  will  have  a  very  broad  appeal.  But 
certainly  they  are  essential  listening  for 
fanatics.  You  don't  get  fancy  album  graph- 
ics or  detailed  liner  notes.  You  do  get 
some  fascinating  listening  at  a  reasonable 
price.  □ 


Bad  Brains 

I  Against  I 
Fringe  Records 

by  Robert  Paquin 

1 977.  Four  friends  from  various  jazz 
fusion  backgrounds  hear  the  Sex 
Pistols  for  the  first  time,  turn  punk 
and  form  reggae/punk  cult  favorites  the 
Bad  Brains.  Combining  rastafarian  ethos 
with  hardcore  energy  and  speed,  their 
latest  release  I  Against  /,  features  all  the 
usual  hardcore  targets  like  racial  oppres- 
sion, materialism.  Reagonomics,  even  a 
song  about  a  hired  gun. 

Originally  from  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
band  moved  to  New  York  City  where 
they  went  on  to  release  a  hardcore  mile- 
stone, "Pay  to  Come."  Their  first  LP, 
"Rock  for  Light."  was  produced  by  one  of 
their  biggest  fans,  Ric  Ocasek  of  The 
Cars. 

Speed  and  energy  aside,  the  rastafarian 
spirit  inhabits  the  lyrics  and  is  best 
heard  and  felt  in  songs  like  "House  of 
Suffering",  "Return  to  Heaven",  or 
"Sacred  Love."  In  fact,  the  vocal  tracks  to 
"Sacred  bwe",  were  recorded  in  a  prison 
cell  when  lead  singer  H.R.  was  mistakenly 
detained  for  a  short  period  of  time.  It 
reflects  love  through  unlawful  persecution, 
thrfuigh  his  linny,  telephone-like  voice.  □ 


UNIQUE.,,  ANY  WAY  YOU  SERVE  II 


ON  DISCUSSION  DIS 


Sexual  differences  in  the  body  and  mind 


Aspects  of  Androgyny 

Ottawa  School  of  Art 
Until  February  27 

by  Donna  Shaw 

The  androgynous  ideal  is  one  which, 
at  its  most  extreme,  violates  the 
sanctity  of  gender  autonomy  and 
integrates  the  sexes  in  a  manner  that  is 
at  once,  both  appealing  and  unthinkable. 

With  her  acclaimed  collection.  As- 
pects of  Androgyny  now  on  display  at 
the  Ottawa  School  of  Art,  Chander  Chopra 
staunchly  denies  the  rigidity  of  that 
ideal  by  presenting  it  in  a  refreshingly 
original  manner  The  collection  features 
31  paintings,  each  delineated  in  bright 
acrylics,  graphite,  and  colored  pencils. 
They  combine  into  a  kaleidoscope  of  dra- 
matic intensity  and  quasi-erotic  visual 
pleasure.  Chopra's  vigilant  use  of  color  is 
a  significant  implication  of  her  desire  to 
amplify  her  theme  while  muting,  to  a 
degree,  the  powerful  sexual  imagery  in 
the  collection.  For  example,  Raised  Hopefid 
with  Doubtful  Deposits  (1985)  with  its 
water-washed  green  backdrop  and  red  egg- 
like centre  encircles  an  obscure  object 
that,  as  it  turns  out,  is  a  deep-fuschia 
penis.  And  the  comical  Thrust  with 
Sweet  Inmicndos  (1985)  also  features  an 
erect  penis  with  a  head  of  female  geni- 
talia in  the  centre. 

This  almost  fetishistic  affinity  towards 
sexual  extremities  and  their  licit  cohab- 
itation within  a  womb-like  object  is  perva- 
sive throughout  Chopra's  work.  No  other 
painting  demonstrates  this  quite  as  well  as 


Aspects  o1  Androgyny  at  [he  Ottawa  School  ol  Art 


the  subversively  erotic.  Where  May  the 
Key  Be  ? 

According  to  the  Kenya-bom  New- 
foundland artist,  a  literal  interpretation 
of  her  artistic  representation  of  androgyny 
as  an  actual  physical  manifestation  de- 


values the  works  and  denies  them  the  true 
essence  of  their  meaning.  "Androgyny," 
for  Chopra,  implies  "there  is  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  fuller  range  of  experiences  open 
to  an  individual  with  a  spirit  of  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  sexes.  .  .(an  individ- 


ual! can  transcend  the  limits  imposed  by 
the  human  form  and  the  structure  of 
our  society."  She  says  the  roles  and  atti- 
tudes of  men  and  women  have  been 
defined  and  structured  differently  by  soci- 
ety. People  are  trapped  by  their  own 
bodies;  if  they  could  escape  the  superficial 
construction  of  sex,  then  they  could 
become  a  spiritual  whole,  engaging  in  a 
kind  of  reconciliation  between  sexes. 
The  graphic  depictions  of  genitalia  are 
symbolic  of  the  need  to  foster  denial  of 
physicality  for  spirituality  and  to  encour- 
age unity  and  mutual  elaboration  be- 
tween the  two  sexes. 

Aspects  of  Androgyny,  for  Chopra,  is 
an  opportunity  to  illustrate  and  constmct 
a  desirable  alternative  to  sexual  fragmen- 
tation. As  men  and  women  we  are, 
according  to  collection,  a  mere  assemby  of 
parts  (albeit,  sexual  parts)  which  we 
have  allowed  to  become  segregated, 
betraying  our  primal  need  for  joint  reli- 
ance. We  are,  in  a  sense,  ruled  by  the 
crotch. 

"It  is  not  just  man  and  woman,  yin 
and  yang."  Chopra  insists,  "it  represents 
.a  joining  of  the  parallel .  .  ,  how  should  I 
say?. .forces  of  both." 

Indeed,  her  work  charges  the  viewer 
with  the  kind  of  enibarasssed  enthusi- 
asm an  english  schoolboy  must  feel  after 
stumbling  over  a  secret  so  deliciously 
exciting,  that  rather  than  protecting  it 
from  prying  eyes,  he  must  show  it  off 
for  everyone  to  see. 

The  collection  is  on  display  at  the 
Ottawa  School  of  Art  until  February  27.  □ 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 

Thursday  February  19 

•Gallery  101  presents  an  exhibit  by  two 
Ottawa  artists,  Carol  Bretzloff  and  Susan 
Geraldine  Taylor  until  March  1. 
•In  the  NAC  Atelier  the  Mulgrave  Road 
Co-op  Theatre  is  presenting  A  Child  Is 
Crying  On  The  Stairs,  a  play  about  child 
abuse.  Tickets  are  $8. 

Friday  February  20 

•Join  CBO-FM's  Music  Ottawa  host  Rob 
Clipperton  for  a  music-filled  lunch  hour 
at  the  Chateau  Laurier,  weekly  at  noon 
until  February  26.  Admission  is  $1  per 
concert. 

•Comedian  Jay  Leno  is  looking  for  laughs 
at  the  NAC  Opera  tonight.  Tickets  are 
$15.50. 

•Carleton  Cinema  Club  screens  Enter  the 
Dragon,  a  Bruce  Lee  film.  That's  in  103 
Steacie  at  7;30pin. 

Saturday  February  21 

•It's  an  evening  of  Celtic  music  with  the 
Shenanigans,  tonight  at  the  Glebe  Com- 
munity Centre,  690  Lyon  Street  South. 
Showtime  is  8:30pm  and  tickets  are  $7. 
•Prieson's  Shade,  a  local  synth-pop  band 
is  at  One  Step  Beyond,  a  non-licenced 
dance  club  at  152  Rideau.  Admission  is 
$5. 

•All  of  Me,  a  hilarious  story  about  a  man 
half  trapped  in  a  woman's  body  is  the 
late  feature  at  the  Mayfair.  The  film  star- 
ring Steve  Martin  and  Lily  Tomlin  starts 
at  10:25pm. 


Sunday  February  22 

•The  SAW  Gallery  is  showing  works  by 
Mark  Prent  until  March  5.  In  the  south 
Gallery  its  the  work  of  Sylvian  P.  Cousineau. 
•AxeNEO  at  205  Montcalm  in  Hull  is 
showing  paintings  by  Pierre  Lamarche, 
Guy  Lapointe  and  A,rthur  Munk. 

Monday  February  23 

•The  Montanaro  Dance  troupe  kicks  up 
its  heels  in  the  Theatre  at  the  NAC 
tonight  at  8pm.  Tickets  are  $12.50. 

Tuesday  February  24 

•The  Ottawa  Little  Theatre  presents  I'll 
Be  Back  Before  Midnight,  a  thriller  by 
Peter  Colley  Curtain  time  is  8:30pm  and 
tickets  are  $6.50. 

•TREE  features  Montreal  poet  Lawrence 
Hutchman.  The  reading  is  at  8pm  at 
91A  Fourth  Ave. 

•Paul  Young  is  at  the  Civic  Centre  tonight 
with  special  guest  Luba.  Tickets  are 
$17.50  at  Uniticket. 

Thursday  February  26 
•Dr.  R.D.  Peacocke  from  Bell  Northern 
Research  will  be  speaking  about  artifi- 
cial intelligence  tonight  at  7:30pm,  at  the 
Neatby  Building,  Carling  and  Maple. 
The  talk  is  open  to  the  public. 
•  Young  Frankenstein,  the  Mel  Brooks  clas- 
sic, is  at  the  Mayfair  at  9pm. 
Bet  you  didn't  Icnow  or  care  that  

The  Addams  family  house  is  really  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  administra- 
tion building. 


Gallery  lOI's  exhibcl  by  Carol  Brenloff  andSusan  GenMine  Taylor  is  on  &ttal  unlil  March  I . 
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Cold  sculpture  gets  warm  reception 


by  A.D.  Brougham 

In  today's  art  world,  one  ranging  from 
minimalist  to  maximalist,  from  ab- 
stract to  real,  from  temporary  to  per- 
manent, almost  anything  is  accepted 
somewhere  by  someone  as  vahd  expression. 
This  is  no  less  tnje  for  snow  sculpting. 
The  U.S.  National  Snow  Sculpting 
Team  was  in  Ottawa  last  week  to  create 
Bird  and  Whale,  a  monument  for  Ottawa's 
Winterlude. 

It  may  last  a  day,  or  maybe  a  week, 
but  unless  something  radical  happens 
to  the  earth's  atmoshphere.  it  certainly 
won't  last  a  year.  Still,  the  temporary 
nature"  of  snow  as  a  medium  for  artistic 
expression  does  not  detract  from  its 
value. 

Team  member  Klaus  Ebeiing,  56, 
says  snow  sculpture  is  "somewhere  be- 
tween temporary  art  and  permanent  art." 
That  puts  it  somewhere  between  thea- 
tre and  marble-carving.  When  the  play  is 
over  the  art  is  complete  until  the  curtain 
rises  again  for  the  following  day's  per- 
formance. And  though  the  Acropolis 


may  never  rise  again,  it  has  been  standing 
in  Athens  for  over  2.000  years. 

The  creation  of  a  snow  sculpture  for 
the  U.S.  National  Team  begins  long 
before  they  make  the  first  cut  into  a  block 
of  snow.  All  are  artists.  Craig  Yanek, 
32,  is  the  team  captain  by  virtue  of  experi- 
ence. He  and  Brian  Ciemence,  29,  both 
work  as  contract  artists  at  the  Milwaukee 
Public  Museum  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

They  met  Peter  Watts.  27,  when  he 
was  working  for  one  of  the  museum's 
geologists  as  a  research  assistant  in  1980. 
Ebeiing  instructs  art  history  and  a  course 
in  snow  sculpture  at  Jefferson  Community 
College  in  Watertown,  New  York.  Both 
Watts  and  Ebeiing  are  new  to  the  team. 

When  the  team  goes  to  a  competition 
or  is  invited  to  an  event  like  Winterlude, 
they  begin  planning  the  design.  Each  mem- 
ber contributes  a  design  individually. 
Ciemence  prefers  to  work  in  clay  because 
it  is  three-dimensional.  Yanek  and  Watts 
prefer  to  work  two-dimensionally,  on  pa- 
per. Ebeiing  will  use  different  things  as 
the  need  and  mood  arises. 

Once  each  design  is  complete  they 


BinJ  md  Whale  across  from  the  Westin  Hotel 


consider  and  discuss  them.  The  group 
decides  on  the  best  piece  and  each  mem- 
ber contributes  his  ideas  to  it,  altering  it 
slightly  until  all  are  satisfied  with  the  final 
form.  They  must  reach  a  consensus  on 
the  piece  which  will  ultimately  be  sculpted 
in  snow  by  the  team. 

Bird  and  Whale  is  Clemence's  de- 
sign. It  is  an  abstract  design  of  an 
eagle's  head  and  wings,  and  the  head  of  a 
breaching  baleen  whale. 

"1  wanted  to  do  an  optical  illusion  of  a 
bird,"  Ciemence  says.  But  as  he  worked 
on  the  clay  model  and  turned  it  around  he 
began  to  see  the  whale.  Turning  it 
further  around,  he  saw  the  shape  of  water 
droplets  in  the  empty  spaces  where  he 
had  removed  clay  from  around  the  whale's 
head  and  the  eagle's  wings. 

Once  the  model  is  complete  Yanek 
puts  it  on  paper.  He  takes  slide  photo- 
graphs of  each  side  of  the  model  and 
projects  them  onto  a  large  sketchpad. 
He  then  draws  a  grid  on  the  sketchpad 
and  outlines  the  model  within  the  grid. 
Each  page  represents  one  side  of  the 
proposed  block  of  snow  they  will  work . 
on  for  each  side  of  the  model. 

Now  only  one  major  element  is  neces- 
sary: snow. 

For  this  sculpture,  the  National  Capital 
Commission  (NCC)  created  a  five  by 
five  by  seven  metre  block  of  snow.  It 
weighs  63  tonnes.  According  to  the 
team,  it's  the  largest  block  of  snow  they 
have  ever  worked  on. 

To  create  the  huge  block  the  NCC 
built  a  box  frame  from  sheets  of  ply- 
wood. Snow  was  forced  into  the  big  square 
box  with  a  snow-blower.  This  chops  up 
all  the  chunks  into  fine,  granular  snow. 
Normally  the  snow  is  packed  down 
layer  upon  layer  by  people  stamping  on  it. 
This  gives  the  snow  greater  density 
and  superior  binding  strength.  "This  is 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  snow  we've 
seen."  says  Ciemence. 

Snow  quality  is  an  important  element 
of  snow  sculpture.  The  drier  the  snow, 
the  better.  Wet,  slushy  snow  has  a  high 
water  content.  While  its  binding  proper- 
ties are  good,  the  water  content  is  not 
ideal.  Water  weighs  about  four  kilograms 
per  gallon.  This  weight  makes  delicate 
work  like  long,  thin  protruding  angles 
very  difficult. 

Some  snow  sculptors  add  water  to 
their  snow  while  sculpting.  But  water 
changes  the  properties  of  snow.  On  a  very 
large  sculpture  it  is  possible  to  use 
hundreds  of  gallons  of  water.  The  American 
teajn  refuses  to  use  it.  "Imagine  the 
weight,"  says  Ciemence.  Wet  snow  falls 
down.  Moreover,  dark  spots  in  snow, 
like  ice,  melt  faster  than  white  snow.  On  a 
cold  day  water  works  well.  But  on  a 
warm  day  a  large  sculpture  full  of  water 
can  rapidly  lose  its  proportions. 

Once  the  block  is  ready  they  begin  to 
carve.  Many  of  their  tools  are  available 
on  any  construction  site  or  in  backyard 
tool  sheds:  hoes,  sod  spades,  ice  chip- 
pers,  chalk  plumb  lines,  machetes.  They 
sharpen  the  spades  and  hoes  with  a  file 
to  a  chisel-like  edge:  bevelled  on  one  side, 
flat  on  the  other. 

But  many  of  the  team's  tools  are 
special.  "You  use  anything  that  works," 
says  Ciemence.  "You  just  have  to  adapt  it, 
be  aware  of  what's  lying  around."  Gang 
nails  are  normally  used  in  construction  to 
join  two-by-fours  together  where  great 
joint  strength  is  needed.  They  look  much 
like  one  side  of  the  common  cheese 
grater  found  in  many  kitchens,  except  the 
raised  metal  stands  up  higher  on  the 
gang  nails.  The  team  brazed  gang  nails  to 
the  handle  of  a  trowel.  The  special  too! 
is  used  for  texturing  the  surface  of  the 
finished  sculpture. 

The  team  also  uses  barbed  wire  to 


saw  off  big  chunks  of  snow  high  up  on 
the  block,  the  way  two  lumberjacks  saw 
through  a  big  tree  with  a  two-handled 
saw. 

"If  it's  possible  to  build  a  special  too] 
for  a  sculpture,  we  will."  Ciemence  says. 
Besides  the  gang  nails  and  some  diamond- 
weave  hardware  cloth  used  for  sanding 
the  finished  piece,  they  have  few  specialty 
tof)ls  for  the  Winteriude  sculpture.  "There 
are  so  many  flat  planes  that  it  doesn't 
require  texture,"  says  Watts. 

Planes  are  important  in  snow  sculp- 
ture. "You're  working  with  a  pure  white 


**When  it's  finished  it 
will  look  like  a  piece 
of  marble." 


material."  Watts  says.  Awareness  of  light 
and  shadow  is  very  important.  Deep 
cuts  and  planes  into  the  sculpture  will 
create  very  dark  lines  inside.  Flat  exte- 
rior planes  are  very  white.  The  contrast 
between  them  and  intended  effects  must 
be  carefully  thought  out  in  advance. 

They  use  blue  chalk  to  put  a  grid  on 
the  block  of  snow.  The  grid.  61  x  61 
centimetres,  matches  the  grid  in  Yanek's 
sketchbook. 

Then  they  begin  to  carve.  As  they 
strip  away  the  snow,  the  marks  are 
re-chalked.  They  use  blue  because  it  is  a 
color  naturally  found  in  snow. 

They  cut  the  outside  dimensions  of 
the  block  by  leaving  the  outside  limits 
all  the  way  across  the  block.  In  this  case 
the  eagle's  beak  is  the  outside  limit  of 
the  Rideau  Canal.  This  method  leaves  the 
maximum  dimension  of  the  block  avail- 
able and  allows  for  design  alterations.  If 
the  eagle's  beak  has  to  be  shifted  side- 
ways, the  dimension  exists  all  across  the 
line  of  movement  from  one  side  of  the 
block  to  the  other. 

Snow  sculpture,  like  marble  sculp- 
ture, is  a  taking-away  process.  The 
team  does  not  like  to  add  on  snow  to 
create  their  sculptures,  although  other 
teams  sometimes  do.  The  only  time  they 
add  snow  is  when  something  breaks  off 
while  they  are  sculpting.  When  this  hap- 
pens, they  carve  a  separate  piece  of 
snow  to  match  the  broken  piece.  The 
broken  sculpture  surface  and  new  piece 
are  smoothed  off  so  they  will  fit  flush.  The 
new  piece  is  put  in  place  and  rubbed 
back  and  forth  to  create  friction,  heat  and 
consequently  water  in  the  joint.  The 
piece  is  held  firmly  in  place  until  the 
water  freezes  bonding  it  to  the  sculp- 
ture. It  binds  solidly  within  hours,  with  an 
almost  undetectable  joint  line. 

With  all  the  attention  to  detail,  the 
team  aims  for  one  thing:  "When  it's 
finished  it  will  look  like  a  piece  of  marble," 
Ciemence  says.  "It  will  be  very  difficult 
to  tell  the  difference  from  a  distance.  Touch 
it  and  you'll  know  the  difference." 

Once  the  sculpture  is  carved  there  is 
no  more.  They  do  not  add  water  to 
freeze  it  or  attempt  to  preserve  it  in  any 
way.  They  do  not  sign  it  either.  In 
competition  there  will  be  a  plaque  with 
their  names  in  front  of  the  sculpture, 
but  nothing  more.  For  Winterlude,  the 
signature  of  these  artists  is  the  sculp- 
ture itself. 

Bird  and  Whale  is  located  at  the  top 
of  the  Rideau  Canal  across  the  street 
from  the  Westin  Hotel.  □ 
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MARCH  5,  1987 

CUSA  PRESENTS 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 


WEDNESDAY, 
MARCH  11 
ROOSTER'S 

COFFEE  HOUSE 


WANTED:  NEW  COMEDIANS 

Stand-ups,  sketch  troupes, 
ventriloquists,  magicians 
and  even  mimes. 

Register  with  Beth  O'Shaughnessy 
in  the  C. U.S.A.  office  or  call  564-4380. 


DITH  FRAN 

"Living  in  the  Killing  Fields" 

"The  Killing  Fields"  was  based  on 
the  true  story  of  Dith  Pran 
and  New  York  Times  correspondent 
Sydney  Schanberg. 

FREE 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  10 
PORTER  HALL 
7:00  pm 


Concert  Series 


Prairie  Oyster 

Thursday,  March  12 
12:00  noon 
country/rock 
FREE!! 
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MEWS 


Admin  locks  up  in  preparation  for  rally 


by  Chris  Wattie 

The  university  administration  is  battening 
all  hatches  in  preparation  for  a  rally  at  the 
next  Board  of  Governors  meeting  Monday 
night. 

Workers  installed  new  locks  on  stairwell 
doors  in  the  administration  building 
Wednesday  morning,  in  anticipation  of  a 
rally  by  campus  anti-apartheid  activists  at 
the  board  meeting. 

The  board  will  consider  divesting  all  the 
university's  holdings  in  companies  with 
links  to  South  Africa  at  the  meeting.  The 
Carleton  Anti-Apartheid  Action  Group 
(CAAAG)  has  organized  a  rally  to  urge  the 
board  to  divest. 


In  a  separate  development  Wednesday 
night,  a  university  official  indicated  the 
board  may  be  preparing  to  go  even  further 
in  severing  links  with  apartheid. 

At  a  CUSA  council  meeting,  university 
spokesperson  Patrick  O'Brien  told  a  ques- 
tioner "there  will  be  assurances  that  univer- 
sity money  will  not  be  invested  in  apartheid 
and  we  will  follow  investment  policy. ..and 
we  tie  our  business  dealings  to  investment 
poUcy." 

He  indicated  the  university  is  consider- 
ing extending  a  policy  against  investing  in 
South  Africa  to  all  its  business  -  including 
companies  that  supply  the  university,  or  do 
contract  work  for  it. 


CAAAG  spokesperson  Monica  Lamb 
ton  called  the  university's  security  precau- 
tions "paranoid"  and  said  they  had  no 
reason  to  think  the  demonstration  would 
turn  violent. 

"All  of  our  publicity  has  emphasized  that 
this  wiM  be  a  non-violent,  peaceful 
demonstration." 

Carleton's  VP  Administration  Charles 
Watt  confirmed  the  new  locks  were  install- 
ed because  of  Monday's  rally.  He  said  the 
locks  will  be  removed  before  the  rally 
because  they  contravene  fire  regulations, 
but  added  "we're  concerned  about  the 
security  of  the  board  members." 

Watt  said  there  would  be  no  extra 


security  precautions  for  the  meeting. 

Lambton  said  the  rally  was  a  way  for 
students  to  send  a  message  to  the  gover- 
nors. 

"It's  time  for  the  board  to  act  -  they've 
stalled  for  17  months,"  she  said.  "In  the  past 
the  board  has  only  acted  if  students  put 
pressure  on  it." 

Lambton  was  cautious,  but  optimistic 
that  the  board  would  vote  to  pull  university 
monies  out  of  South  Africa. 

"We're  encouraged,  but  not  overly  op- 
timistic given  the  board's  track  record."  □ 


Ballot  confusion  abated 


by  Paul  Cantin 

Confusion  and  uncertainty  surrounding 
the  recent  CUSA  elections  was  sorted  out 
late  Wednesday  afternoon  by  chief  electoral 
officer  Rob  Cottingham. 

The  problems  centered  around  100  votes 
that  could  not  be  accounted  for  from  the 
Unicentre  poll.  The  day  after  the  election 
results  were  announced,  Cottingham  said 
presidential  candidate  Don  Grant  pointed 
out  that  the  total  number  of  ballots  distri- 
buted at  the  Unicentre  poll  was  about  100 
ballots  more  than  the  number  of  ballots  cast — 
even  when  spoiled  ballots  were  considered. 

Amid  speculation  of  ballot-box  tamper- 
ing and  clerical  errors  by  election  officials, 
Cottingham  made  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion of  election  figures  and  interviewed  poll 


clerks  to  try  to  determine  where  the  100 
missing  ballots  went. 

In  the  end  it  was  discovered  that  a  poll 
clerk  mistakenly  recorded  that  an  extra  100 
ballots  were  distributed. 

"I've  met  with  both  candidates  and  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  election  results  as  they 
stand,"  Cottingham  said.  "I'm  just  a  little 
embarrassed  it  took  so  long  to  find  the  prob- 
lem. But  the  spring  break  added  to  the  length 
of  time  it  took  to  sort  this  out." 

Still  unresolved  are  the  results  for  eight 
arts  rep  candidates. 

The  arts  rep  ballots  will  be  recounted 
Friday  March  6  in  Res  Commons.  The  re- 
count involves  Bill  Archer,  Vaughn  Lantz, 
Paul  Gross,  Annette  Lee,  Jennifer  Thamer, 
Chad  Boyko,  Shawn  Rapley  and  Kelley 
Plumpton.  n 


Former  arteion  student  Bill  Clay  hopes  his  experiences  will  inspire  students  to  be  more  politically  active.  

MP  to  testify  against  CIA 


by  Lee  Parpart 

A  former  Carleton  student's  trial  against 
the  CIA  received  a  major  boost  this  week 
when  Liberal  MP  Warren  Allmand  agreed 
to  lielp  testify  against  the  spy  agency. 

The  former  Canadian  Solicitor  General 
will  join  Bill  Clay  and  19  other  students 
when  they  go  to  court  next  month  for 
breaking  a  University  of  Massachussetts 
picketing  code  during  a  rally  to  protest  CIA 
recruitment  on  campus. 

Allmand  was  not  available  for  comment. 
But  his  assistant,  Pat  Zakarb,  said  Allmand 
became  interested  in  the  CIA  when  he  par- 
ticipated in  a  ten  day  fact-finding  mission  to 
Nicaragua  four  years  ago.  A  recent  World 
Court  decision  found  tthe  intelligence  agen- 
cy guilty  of  inciting  the  Contras  to  violent 
acts  and  disrupting  Nicaraguan  trade  by 
mining  the  country's  harbors. 

"The .  .  .  mission  made  a  great  impact 
on  him,  and  he  has  an  interest  in  intelli- 
gence organizations  because  as  solicitor 
general  he  was  responsible  for  the  RCMP 
and  CSIS  (Canadian  Security  Intelligence 
Service),"  she  said. 

Clay  and  the  other  defendants  also  gained 
new  legal  support  last  week  when  the 
Massachussetts  Bar  Association  cleared  the 
way  for  prominent  Canadian  advocacy  law- 
yer Clayton  Ruby  to  participate  in  the  trial 
for  a  day  on  the  judge's  consent. 

Ruby  said  he  will  focus  on  two  mam 
areas  of  CIA  involvement  in  Canada:  trade 
in  arms  and  military  equipment,  and  finan- 
cial contributions  the  agency  made  to  bram- 
washing  research  at  Montreal's  Allen 


Memorial  Institute  in  the  1950s. 

"This  is  a  very  important  issue  for  Cana- 
dians," Ruby  said.  "Canadians  have  been 
sorely  used  and  abused  by  the  CIA." 

Referring  to  recent  reports  that  the  CIA 
sold  Canadian-produced  arms  and  airplanes 
to  Iran  last  year.  Ruby  said  Canada  should 
put  mandatory  reporting  requirements  on 
its  weapons  producers  to  allow  more  control 
over  the  sale  of  arms  and  avoid  covert  uses 
by  other  countries. 

"We  have  to  know  where  weapons  pro- 
duced here  wind  up . . .  right  now  there  is  an 
absolutely  open  border  in  military  items  for 
the  CIA  to  use." 

Clay  said  with  support  growing  in  Can- 
ada and  tlie  U.S.,  he  is  confident  the  students 
will  win  their  case.  "I  am  absolutely  sure  we 
will  win,"  he  said.  But  in  a  pre-trial  last 
month,  the  court  told  Clay  he  could  face 
depori:ment  from  the  U.S.  or  up  to  si.x 
months  in  jail. 

Although  the  case  is  between  the  de- 
fendants and  the  U.  Massachussetts  admin- 
istration for  violation  of  a  campus  picketing 
code,  Clay  said  the  students  are  treating  it 
like  a  case  against  the  CIA. 

The  group  will  plead  a  'necessity  de- 
fence' to  justify  its  occupation  of  a  campus 
building  during  the  rally,  using  evidence  of 
CIA  violations  of  American  and  interna- 
tional law,  he  said. 

"We'll  be  calling  on  World  Court  rulings 
to  try  and  prove  that  because  the  CIA  is 
guilty  of.  .  .  (American  and  international) 
crimes,  we  were  acting  on  moral  obhgation," 

Continued  on  Page  6 


ELECTION  RESULTS 


PRESIDENT 


Haydon 

Grant 


B.O.G. 


Mclntyre 
Rose 

Clark 


Architecture 


Catalli 

Beverly 


Commerce 


McCToskcy 
Cielonka 

Gordon 
Ho 


1606 

1537 


1928 
1314 

1211 


29 

11 


134 
134 

87 
121 


FINANCE  COMMISSIONER 
Johnson  1655 

Coughlin  1383 


ARTS 


Computer  Science 
John  Miller  Acclaimed 

Engineering 
Gallant  Acclaimed 
Graham  Acclaimed 
Nelson  Acclaimed 

Industrial  Design 
Blair  Griezic  Acclaimed 


Journalism 


Da  Silva 
Kong 

Silzer 
Allen 
Brown 
Benevides 


Denike 

Green 

Plant 

Schwartz 


Science 


99 
98 

88 
65 
59 
55 


95 
96 
90 

69 


Macpherson 

Kirchmayr 

Adams 

MacDougall 

Linquist 

MacDonald 

Melville 

Linton 

Hencssy 

Plmnpton 

Rapley 

Boyko 

Lee 

Gross 

Thamer 

Lantz 

Archer 

Hik 

Mor,gan 
Soo 

McNeeiy 

Mendea 

Uiree 

Ditmars 

Clay 

Cooke 

Vorobej 

Pearce 

Skerritt 

Fessler 

Marissen 

Ibrahim 

Jacob 

Dance 

Jaboksen 

Capabianco 

Thuriow 


732 
697 
675 
657 
586 
576 
545 
544 
539 
513 
512 
508 
507 
505 
501 
498 
483 
478 
473 
456 
456 
451 
443 
440 
43f 
433 
413 
412 
406 
400 
398 
392 
365 
364 
334 
317 
276 


Note:  Ail  senate  seats  were  accJaimed. 
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HENRY  MARSHALL 
TORY  AWARDS 
and 

HONOUR  AWARDS 
FOR  SERVICE 


These  awards  are  presented  annually  to 
outstanding  students  in  ttieir  graduating  year. 

CANDIDATES  SHALL: 

•  hiave  participated  widely  in  extra-curricular 
activities  of  a  constructive  nature,  and 
pertaining  to  the  University  and  the  Students' 
Association 

•  have  indicated  qualities  of  leadership  in  the 
above  mentioned  activities 

•  have  shown  a  high  degree  of  academic 
application  during  their  years  at  the  University 

•  have  attended  the  University  for  at  least 
three  winter  sessions 

NOMINATIONS  SHALL: 

•  be  in  writing  and  shall  list  fully,  and  with 
reference,  the  qualifications  of  the  nominees 

•  be  submitted  to  the  CUSA  office,  Rm.  401 
Unicentre 

•  be  submitted  by  Friday,  April  lO,  1097 


For  more  information  pick  up  the  complete 
regulations  in  the  CUSA  office, 
Room  401  Unicentre 
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Survey  indicates  women 
talk  less  during  classes 


Female  participation  in  some  TA  groups  falb  short  despite  a  slight  majority  of  women  \n  the  classes. 


By  Lee  Parpart 
with  CUP  files 

A  recent  survey  of  TA  groups  at  Carle- 
ton  reveals  that  male  students  do  most  of 
the  talking,  while  female  students  only  pipe 
up  about  a  third  of  the  time. 

In  a  random  sample  of  10  second  year 
political  science  groups,  women  made  up 
just  over  half  the  total  number  of  students, 
but  spoke  and  raised  points  only  36  per  cent 
of  the  time. 

While  the  survey  itself  is  too  small  to 
generalize  from,  1he  figures  come  close  to 
matching  the  results  of  major  studies  in  a 
growing  field  of  language  research  that 
focuses  on  differences  in  the  way  men  and 
women  express  themselves. 

Nancy  Henly  and  Barrie  Thome  are  the 
authors  of  Womeiispeak  and  Manspeak:  Sex 
Differences  and  Sexism  in  Communication, 
Verbal  and  Non-  Verbal.  Trying  to  explode 
"the  myth  that  women  speak  more  and 
longer  than  men,"  the  authors  say  that  the 
opposite  is  true.  "In  study  after  study,  men 
have  been  found  to  speak  more  often  and  at 
greater  length  than  women,  and  to  interrupt 
other  speakers  more  than  women  do." 

Quoting  a  1975  study  in  which  men  and 
\yomen  were  asked  to  describe  their  reac- 
tions to  a  "stimulus"  picture  with  no  time 
limitations,  females  took  an  average  of  about 
three  minutes,  while  males  averaged  13 
minutes. 

Other  studies,  like  several  by  University 
of  California  sociologists  Candace  West  and 
Don  Zimmerman,  scan  speech  in  more  de- 
tail for  clues  to  aggressive  and  passive 
behavior. 

When  they  listened  to  same-sex  conver- 
sations and  mixed  gender  pairs  taped  in 
"natural  settings".  West  and  Zimmerman 
found  that  men  interrupted  98  per  cent  of 
the  time  and  were  responsible  for  100  per 
cent  of  the  overlaps  in  conversation.  An- 
other study  by  the  same  pair  found  that  in 
average  conversation,  women  ask  70  per 
cent  of  questions  while  96  per  cent  of 
interruptions  were  made  by  men. 

Recently,  one  of  the  political  science 
TAs  whose  group  was  surveyed  at  Carleton 
took  an  interest  in  these  studies  and  began 
trying  to  incorporate  the  findings  into  his 
grading  scheme. 

Mark  Neufeld.  a  PhD  student  and  TA 


for  two  years,  said  he  noticed  early  on  that 
"there  were  mostly  women  in  the  classes, 
but  the  men  were  doing  all  the  talking." 

He  began  to  adjust  his  grading  scheme 
when  he  realized  that  female  students  were 
"probably  losing  marks  for  having  been 
socialized  not  to  interrupt  or  be  assertive 
Especially  in  a  competitive  atmosphere, 
it  seemed  that  women  would  be  at  a 
disadvantage." 

By  changing  his  marking  criteria,  how 
ever,  Neufeld  said  he  wasn't  trying  to  get 
women  to  take  more  of  an  aggressive  role  in 
speech.  The  point,  he  said,  was  to  adjust  the 
reward  system  to  take  new  qualities  into 
account,  such  as  attentiveness,  and  expreS' 
sions  of  support. 

"I  try  to  reward  listeners  as  well  as 
talkers.  If  you  just  give  marks  for  talking 
you  wind  up  rewarding  aggressive  behav 
ior.  . .  I  try  to  read  body  language  to  find 
out  to  what  degree  they  facilitated  a  cooper 
ative  atmosphere." 

The  "aggressive  mode"  is  taking  our 
society  "to  the  brink  of  destruction,"  Neufeld 
said.  "There  is  a  re-socialization  process 
that  needs  to  be  done  but  it's  not  to  make  the 
shy  person  aggressive,  it's  to  make  the 
aggressive  person  cooperative." 

In  general,  he  said,  women  seem  to 
encourage  people  in  discussion  groups  more 
often  than  men,  by  nodding  or  showing 
support  in  other  ways.  But  he  said  he  tries 
"to  be  sensitive  to  shy  men  also,  who  might 
be  good  listeners." 

Not  everyone  in  the  group  likes  his 
methods  or  understands  why  he  uses  them, 
Neufeld  said.  "There  have  been  some  nega- 
tive reactions,  people  wanting  the  old  guide- 
lines back  and  resenting  the  fact  that  I'm 
rewarding  other  people  who  may  have  talked 
less  than  them."  When  he  brought  up  the 
subject  of  sex-based  speech  patterns  with 
his  students,  he  said,  "there  was  a  lot  of 
laughter.  1  noticed  also  that  most  of  the 
women  laughed  along." 

Because  students  are  exposed  to  the 
traditional  reward  system  favoring  typically 
'male'  qualities,  he  doubts  how  much  of  an 
impact  he  is  making,  and  points  to  the  need 
for  structural  change. 

"One  hour  in  one  group    isn't  enough 
when  everything  else  they  see  in  the  univer- 
sity and  in  society  gives  them  the  message 
that  aggressive  behavior  is  good."  □ 


A  new  approach  to  the  age-old  problems  of  sexism 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

After  years  of  watching  men  treat  women 
as  sex  objects,  an  amateur  psychologist  has 
produced  a  new  explanation  for  sexism. 

Alex  Bruzzone  is  a  software  designer 
with  Carleton's  computing  services.  He  calls 
his  theory  'The  Glass  House  Approach' 
because,  as  Bruzzone  says,  "men's  sexual 
feelings  are  transparent." 

The  theory  attempts  to  explain  sexism 
by  analyzing  the  sexual  development  of 
males  during  the  important  formative  years 
of  childhood.  Boys  are  not  allowed  to 
understand  their  own  sexuality  precisely 
when  they  should  learn  more  about  it,  says 
Bruzzone.  This  leads  to  problems  through- 
out a  man's  life,  including  a  chronic  need  for 
acknowledgment  of  their  sexuality 

One  of  the  principal  differences  between 
men  and  women  is  their  physiology,  but 
Bruzzone  says  parents  fail  to  recognize  this 
means  boys  have  unique  needs  when  trying 
to  come  to  grips  with  their  emerging  sexual- 
ity. Girls  do  not  need  as  much  recognition, 
he  said.  But  because  the  parents  have  prob- 
lems of  their  own,  they  don't  help  their 
children  as  much  as  they  should. 


For  example,  young  boys  experience 
erections  throughout  childhood,  even  while 
in  the  womb,  a  result  of  normal  hormonal 
development.  However,  erections  are  usually 
treated  as  sexual  responses,  and  are  consid- 
ered unacceptable  in  young  boys.  Bruzzone 
says  the  father  in  particular  is  needed  to 
explain  such  matters  and  help  the  son  get  in 
touch  with  his  sexuality,  but  he  is  rarely  of 
any  use. 

"How  will  this  father  relate  to  becoming 
a  man  if  he  had  so  many  problems  himself?" 
Bruzzone  asks. 

"Boys  need  more  nurturing  and  consid- 
eration (in  sexual  subjects)  because  their 
genitals  are  external  and  therefore  require 
more  acknowledgment,"  he  says.  "Only  when 
we  realize  that  can  we  produce  healthy 
children." 

Since  boys  are  not  encouraged  to  even 
talk  about  the  penis,  dealing  with  the  issue 
is  virtually  impossible,  says  Bruzzone. 

He  believes  this  inability  to  understand 
and  receive  recognition  for  a  boy's  sexuality 
leads  to  several  psychological  problems, 
and  statistics  back  him  up.  Suicide  rates,  for 
instance  are  three  time  higher  in  young 
males  than  females. 


Later  in  life,  men  turn  to  a  variety  of 
substitute  recognitions.  "They  want  some- 
one to  acknowledge  that  they  can  get  it  up," 
he  says,  because  no  one  allowed  them  to 
confront  it  when  they  were  younger.  They 
rape  women  and  other  men  to  assert  their 
sexuality  and  attain  an  illusion  of  power. 

The  Glass  House  Approach  is  the  prod- 
uct of  three  main  observations.  First  is  the 
prevalence  of  ejaculation  scenes  in  hard- 
core pornogrpahic  films. 

"In  pornography  we  realize  that  the 
most  important  tum-ons  are  the  ejaculation 
shots  and  that's  what  gay  male  porno  is  all 
about  as  well."  For  Bruzzone,  this  means 
grown  men  are  still  trying  to  realize  their 
own  maleness. 

Connected  with  this  fixation  is  the  fear 
of  homosexuality.  It  is  widely  recognized 
that  most  men  at  one  time  or  another  have  at 
least  a  fleeting  homosexual  fantasy.  But  in 
public,  says  Bruzzone.  men  are  afraid  to 
admit  that  they  respond  to  seeing  an  erec- 
tion. "We  are  also  afraid  of  saying  that  we 
find  a  man  attractive.  It  undermines  our 
masculintiy  and  creates  a  real  fear  that  you 
might  be  a  homosexual." 

Bruzzone  also  noticed  that  many  men 


have  a  craving  for  impersonal  sex,  again  a 
result  of  an  attempt  to  define  their  sexuality. 
Impersonal  sex  includes  prostitution,  anon- 
ymous "washroom"  sex  and  rape. 

"Impersonal  sex  and  objectifying  women 
mean  you're  using  the  other  person  for  your 
own  pleasure  when  you're  really  trying  to 
deal  with  your  own  sexuality."  He  adds, 
however  that  he  is  not  trying  to  explain 
away  all  homosexuality,  just  some  of  the 
"bad  relationships  that  arise  between  men 
and  their  own  bodies." 

Bruzzone  also  links  male  middle-age 
crisis  to  this  failing,  calling  it  "a  desperate 
attempt  to  regain  your  own  youdiful  sexuality." 

The  Glass  House  approach  is  being 
offered  by  an  outsider  to  the  world  of  psy- 
chological analysis,  but  Bruzzone  has  re- 
ceived some  words  of  encouragement. 

"It's  an  interesting  idea,"  says  Carleton 
psychology  professor  Roger  Wells.  "I  don't 
think  I've  heard  of  anything  put  quite  that 
way  before."  He  adds  he  has  told  Bruzzone 
to  keep  working  on  it  as  "it  deserves  further 
study."  □ 


Changes  to  OSAP  formula  welcomed  by  students 


by  Mike  Park 

The  Ontario  Student  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (OSAP)  will  get  a  $25.2  million  boost 
from  the  provincial  government,  minister  of 
colleges  and  universities  Gregory  Sorbara 
announced  last  Thursday. 

The  increase  will  raise  the  OSAP  budget 
by  17  per  cent  to$171  million,  beginning  in 
April.  All  but  $1  million  of  the  extra  $25 
million  will  be  spent  on  providing  grants 
and  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  will  go 
towards  upgrading  the  granting  scheme. 

Sorbara  said  most  of  the  new  money  will 
be  used  to  help  lower-  and  middle-income 
families. 

Ontario  Federation  of  Students  (OFS) 
chairperson,  Matt  Certosimo  greeted  the 
anouncement  with  enthusiasm. 

"The  review  of  OSAP  raised  concerns 
about  increasing  debts,  forcing  students  to 
mortgage  their  future,"  he  said. "So  an  an- 
nouncement of  this  kind  is  veiy  encouraging." 

Students  have  been  known  to  build  up  a 
debt  load  of  more  than  $15,000  and  Certosimo 
welcomed  a  plan  to  offer  students  a  new 
interest  relief  program  for  those  unable  to 
find  work  soon  after  graduation. 

Certosimo  said  the  budget  of  the  Ontario 
Work  Study  Program  will  be  increased  by 
87  per  cent  to  $1.5  million  and  create  800 
new  on-campus  jobs. 

A  family  earning  a  $30,000  yeariy  in- 
come and  hoping  to  send  their  son  or  daugh- 
ter to  a  university  far  from  home  would  now 
be  eligible  for  a  maximum  $4,000  grant,  an 
increase  of  $990  over  last  year. 

Other  changes  include  an  increase  in  the 
personal  living  allowance  for  students  liv- 
ing away  from  home,  from  $99  to  $106. 

To  help  defer  the  costs  of  raising  a  child, 
a  new  program  for  single  parents  attending 
school  will  see  its  grant  ceiling  raised  from 
$2,500  to  $3,500  and  single,  independent 
students  will  benefit  from  an  increase  in 
maximum  allowable  grants  from  $1,350  to 
$1,500  per  term. 

Provincial  New  Democratic  education 
critic,  Richard  Allen,  conceded  the  announce- 
ment was  "a  move  in  the  right  direction." 

However,  Allen  said  he  is  worried  students 
from  rural  areas  will  have  a  hard  time 
getting  help  from  OSAP. 

On  paper,  the  family  farm  often  seems 
steeped  in  assets,  but  rarely  is  there  much 
cash  left  over  to  finance  an  education,  said 
Allen.  Under  a  new  OSAP  scheme,  farm 


assets  will  be  appraised  at  half  their  net 
value,  but  Allen  argues  the  new  policy  does 
not  go  far  enough,  and  potential  students 
will  be  stuck  on  the  farm  unless  the  policy  is 
changed. 

Allen  also  labled  the  3 1  per  cent  boost  to 
grants  for  single,  independent  students  a 
"token  gesture"  because  students  working 
to  suppoit  themselves  while  going  to  school 
face  a  heavier  burden  than  most. 

He  said  he  is  disappointed  the  govern- 
ment did  not  improve  the  OSAP  appeals 
process.  The  government  cannot  be  held 
responsible  if  a  mistake  is  made  while  pro- 
cessing an  application  and  Allen  said  he 
would  like  to  see  the  OSAP  administrators 
made  more  accountable. 

Amid  growing  speculation  of  a  June 
election.  Queen's  Park  insiders  contend  the 
new  plans  for  OSAP  are  just  the  beginning 
of  a  long  list  of  pre-election  goodies  to  be 
introduced  in  the  coming  months.  □ 


If  you  grew  up  on  a  ferni,  filling  out  an  OSAP  appliotion  will  not  be  as  depressing  as  it  used  to  be. 


Cupe  2323  loses  equipment  to  thieves 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

Thieves  struck  the  office  of  Carleton's 
TA  union  over  the  mid-term  break,  making 
off  with  almost  $1,000  worth  of  equipment. 

An  electronic  typewriter,  answering  ma- 
chine and  telephone  were  taken  from  CUPE 
2323's  office  in  the  Unicentre  sometime 
between  Feb.  22  and  24,  said  union  local 
president  Doug  Kropp. 

The  answering  machine  was  working 
the  night  of  Feb.  22,  Kropp  said,  but  when 
he  returned  to  the  office  two  days  later,  he 
found  the  door  had  been  forced  open  and  his 
desk  was  empty. 

The  union  has  been  victimized  before, 
he  added.  A  few  months  ago  about  $50 
dollars  in  petty  cash  was  stolen,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  a  forced  entry.  He  said,  "it's 
pretty  upsetting  that  security  isn't  that  good." 

Kropp  called  it  "strange"  that  equip- 
ment was  taken  only  from  CUPE's  office. 
The  door  to  University  Counselling  Ser- 
vices, down  the  hall  in  Room  501  also 
showed  signs  of  a  break-in,  but  nothing  was 
taken. 

CUPE  2323  used  to  be  located  in  501, 
said  Kropp.  "It  looks  like  there  are  people 
who  dnn't  like  the  union.  It  really  seems  hke 


CtJPE  2323  presicfeni  Doug  Kropp  at  the  scene  of  the  crime.  The  TA's  union  has  been  sec  back  almost  $1 ,000. 


there  is  a  vendetta  against  2323."  he  said. 

The  locals  office  falls  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  university  administration. 


Unfortunately,  the  university's  insurance 
policy  has  a  $50,000  deductible  limit  and 
CUPE  2323  cannot  be  reimbursed.  □ 
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Equal  pay  legislation  called  inadequate  and  flawed 


by  Trudy  Deacon 

A  bill  aimed  at  eliminating  gender-based 
pay  discrimination  is  two-thirds  of  the  way 
to  becoming  law  but  critics  say  the  proposal 
is  wrought  with  problems  and  may  worsen 
inequalities  in  the  workplace. 

If  enacted,  Bill  154  will  require  employ- 
ers to  address  wage  disparities  by  phasing 
in  "equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value" 
within  a  six-year  period. 

Job  comparisons  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  skill,  effort,  responsibility  and  working 
conditions.  Although  a  governmental  pay 
equity  commission  is  to  be  established,  the 
onus  for  implementing  the  legislation  is  on 
employers  and  employees. 

By  law,  men  and  women  performing  the 
same  job  must  receive  equal  pay.  Bill  154, 
however,  goes  much  further  to  include  posi- 
tions of  equal  value,  with  similar  duties, 
necessary  credentials,  and  hiring  procedures. 

A  similar  piece  of  legislation.  Bill  105, 
was  introduced  in  February  1986  and  ap- 
plies to  some  76,000  of  Ontario's  public 
sector  workers.  Since  then,  opposition  par- 
ties have  pressured  for  amendments  to  that 
bill,  expanding  it  to  cover  the  entire  public 
sector. 

Ontario  Bill  154  aims  specifically  at  that 
portion  of  the  wage  gap  caused  by  gender 
discrimination.  Universities  are  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  legislation,  along  with 
municipalities,  school  boards  and  hospitals. 
The  bill  also  covers  all  private  sector  firms 
with  more  than  10  employees. 

Commenting  on  the  bill  he  introduced, 
attoniey-general  and  minister  responsible 
for  women's  issues,  Ian  Scott,  described  it 


as  a  "historic  occasion." 

"Women  in  Ontario  are  about  to  gain  the 
compenstion  they  have  been  denied  for 
decades.  The  province  is  taking  an  impor- 
tant step  towards  a  new  era— a  society 
where  men  and  women  will  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  work  they  do  and  not  according  to 
their  gender."  said  Scott. 

Such  optimism,  however,  is  not  shared 
by  everyone.  CUPE  National  Representa- 
tive, Moma  Ballantyne,  said  the  proposed 
system  of  evaluating  job  worthis  unfeasible. 

Instead  of  allowing  individuals  to  come 
forward,  all  comparisons  are  done  by  classes 
and  the  highest  paid  job  in  the  female- 
dominated  class  must  be  compared  to  the 
lowest  paid  job  in  the  male-dominated  class. 

Ballantyne  said  such  a  procedure  is 
unworkable  because  where  class  systems 
exist,  most  women  fall  at  the  bottom  end  of 
the  scale  .  "It  doesn't  do  much  good  to  have 
the  highest  step  compared  because  nobody's 
making  it,"  said  Ballantyne. 

As  well.  Ballantyne  pointed  out  that  if  a 
woman's  position  is  found  to  be  of  equal 
value  to  several  different  male  jobs,  her 
wages  would  only  be  raised  to  the  level  of 
the  lowest  male  wage. 

According  to  Ballantyne,  the  govern- 
ment is  aware  of  the  comparison  problem, 
but  is  not  prepared  to  address  it. 

Another  major  problem  with  the  bill, 
said  Ballantyne,  is  the  emphasis  on  the  role 
of  unions.  According  to  the  bill,  where  a 
bargaining  unit  exists,  terms  of  pay  equity 
must  be  negotiated.  If  one  does  not  exist, 
they  can  simply  be  imposed. 

Ballantyne  said  this  is  a  major  draw- 
back, as  the  majority  of  women  in  the 
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Are  you  terrified  of  giving 
class  presentations? 


If  so,  (and  that  includes  most  of  us) 
you  are  invited  to  attend: 
"On  Systematically  'Screwing  up' 
Class  Presentations" 

By:  Dr.  Brian  Little 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Carleton  University 

Also:  Margaret  Delicate  (U.C.S.) 

Tues.  March  lO 

11:30  a.m.  - 1:30  p.m. 

Loeb  Lounge  (2nd  floor,  Loeb  Building) 

Guaranteed  to  be 
Entertaining  and  Informative! 
(and  you  won't  have  to  stand  up 
and  give  your  name) 


Sylvia  Gnida  and  Moma  Balliniyne  discussed  pay  equiiy  during  a  univeraity  forum  last  Tuetday. 


Ontario  workforce  are  not  unionized. 

Bill  154  also  prohibits  job  comparisons 
between  bargaining  units,  which  could  prove 
to  be  a  problem  at  places  like  Carieton. 
Ballantyne  said  the  worst  wage  discrepan- 
cies occur  between  support  staff  and  main- 
tenance workers,  who  belong  to  different 
unions. 

Procedures  aside,  Ballantyne  said  a  fun- 
damental flaw  with  the  bill  is  die  question  of 
funding.  While  employers  will  receive  no 
subsidization  for  the  plan,  men's  wages 
cannot  be  cut  to  compensate  for  raising 
female  rates.  They  can,  however,  be  frozen. 


"This  has  a  tendency  to  pit  men  against 
women,"  she  said. 

Carleton's  CUPE  2424  is  currently 
working  on  a  written  submission  pointing 
out  problems  with  the  bill.  In  terms  of 
amending  the  bill  the  next  few  months  are 
crucial,  said  Ballantyne.  In  its  second  read- 
ing now,  it  may  well  go  to  final  reading  April 
21,  when  the  legislature  reconvenes. 

"I  think  it's  very  important  people  don't 
feel  the  legislation  as  it  stands  is  going  to 
take  care  of  all  the  problems— it  may  not 
take  care  of  any."  □ 
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CIA  protestor  has  advice 
for  activists  at  Carleton 


by  Laurel  Hyatt 

In  a  recent  speech  on  campus,  CIA  pro- 
testor Bill  Clay  congratulated  Carleton  anti- 
apartheid  activists  for  raising  student  aware- 
ness, but  cautioned  them  to  avoid  violent 
demonstrations. 

Clay,  a  former  Carleton  student  who 
transferred  to  the  University  of  Massachus- 
setts  two  years  ago,  spoke  to  a  group  of  20 
students  in  Baker  Lounge  on  Feb.  20. 

Commenting  on  recent  anti-apartheid  de- 
monstrations, Clay  said  "there's  more  activ- 
ism on  this  campus  than  there  was  three 
years  ago."  But  he  warned  CAAAG  mem- 
bers to  watch  out  for  growing  tension  sur- 
rounding protests. 

Clay  who  is  scheduled  to  go  to  trial  next 
month  for  demonstrating  against  CIA  re- 
cruitment at  the  University  of  Massachus- 
setts,  told  Friday's  group  about  police 
brutality  at  American  demonstrations. 

During  the  November  rally  where  Clay 
and  60  others  were  arrested,  he  said, 
students  were  injured  when  police  tried  to 
remove  protestors  from  a  building  they 
occupied. 


One  women  at  the  rally  suffered  a  bro- 
ken rib  and  permanent  neurological  dam- 
age to  her  knee  when  police  "threw  her 
down  a  flight  of  stairs,"  he  said. 

Clay  said  several  years  ago  "apartheid 
demonstrations  were  passive"  in  North 
America,  but  protests  in  the  United  States 
have  been  "much  more  militant"  than  in 
Canada. 

A  peaceful  protest  at  U.  Mass  last  spring 
included  a  petition  by  70  professors,  conde- 
mning the  university's  chancellor  for  not 
divesting  from  South  Africa.  U.  Mass 
"quietly  divested"  during  the  following 
months,  he  said. 

Encouraging  Carieton's  Anti-Apartheid 
Action  Group  (CAAAG)  and  other  activists 
to  continue  their  efforts,  he  said  "it's  hear- 
tening for  me  to  come  back  and  see  activ- 
ism. In  the  end,  we  know  who's  right." 

Clay  later  encouraged  Carieton  students 
to  "use  any  peaceful  means  including  non- 
violent civil  disobedience  to  let  the  adminis- 
tration know  they're  very  serious  about  their 
beliefs."  □ 
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he  said.  "Any  acts  we  committed  were  to 
meant  to  draw  attention  to  the  university 
lending  its  support  to  the  CIA  by  allowing 
them  on  campus." 

An  impressive  list  of  people  who  have 
agreed  to  testify  includes  former  U.S. 
attorney  general  Ramsey  Clark,  former  CIA 
chief  John  Stockwell,  Daniel  Ellsberg  (the 
consultant  to  Kissinger  who  released  the 
Pentagon  papers  to  the  press),  former  CIA 
officer  Ralph  McGehee,  former  assistant 
attorney  general  of  New  York  Reed  Brody, 
prominent  international  law  scholar  Francis 


Boyle,  Worid  Court  expert  Leonard  Boudine, 
former  Chilean  journalist  Andrew  Zimbalist 
and  editor  of  a  Washington  publication.  The 
Covert  Action  Information  Bulletin  Bill 
Sharp.  Tentatively  scheduled  to  join  the 
group  also  is  John  Fried,  an  author  of  the 
Nuremberg  Principles. 

In  the  meantime.  Clay  said  student  groups 
at  several  American  universities  are  organ- 
izing a  'National  Student  Action'  against  the 
CIA,  to  take  place  at  the  agency's  head- 
quarters in  Virginia  on  April  27. 

Will  Clay  attend?  "It  depends  on  whether 
I'm  deported.  I  have  my  suspicions  that  I 
might  be  barred  from  entering  the  U.S.  after 
this  anyway,"  he  said.  □ 


DAY  OF  VICTORY 


Drinking  age  not  to  rise 


Oliver's  patrons  can  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  over  a  new  government  report. .  .if  the/  can  breathe  in  there. 


by  Derek  Raymaker 

Most  Ontario  undergraduate  students 
will  still  be  able  to  quaff  their  ales  thanks  to 
a  provincial  report  which  recommends  leav- 
ing the  drinking  age  at  19. 

But  not  everybody  is  happy  with  the 
proposal.  John  Bates,  president  of  PRIDE 
(Parents  to  Reduce  Impaired  Driving  Ever- 
ywhere) was  one  of  several  groups  to  lobby 
the  Ontario  Advisory  Committee  on  Liquor 
Regulations  last  year  when  it  toured  the 
province  to  sample  public  opinion  about 
changes  to  liquor  regulations.  Bates  pushed 
hard  to  have  the  age  of  majority  raised  to  2 1. 

"We  had  to  look  at  this  entirely  from  the 
perspective  of  impaired  driving  and  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  people  under  21  are  more 
irresponsible  drivers,"  he  said. 

Bates  said  he  was  disappointed  with  the 
committee's  decision  and  said  he  is  not 
convinced  the  provincial  government  will 
confront  the  problem  of  drunk  driving.  "The 
only  responsibility  of  a  politician  is  to  get 
re-elected,"  he  said. 

Matt  Certosimo.  chairperson  of  the  On- 
tario Federation  of  Students  (OPS),  was 
pleased  with  thecommittee's  recommendation, 
saymg  its  decision  reflects  the  desire  of 
students  to  keep  the  status  quo. 

"Student  governments  are  very  active  in 
providing  a  valuable  education  to  students 
through  alcohol  awareness  programs."  said 
Certosimo.  "PRIDE'S  solution  was  tried  in 
the  1920s.  It  didn't  work  then  and  it  won't 
work  this  time,  either." 

The  Liquor  Licensing  Act  has  not  been 
revised  since  1975.  The  move  to  increase 
the  drinking  age  to  21  worried  many  stu- 
dent pub  managers  who  would  have  been 


forced  to  close  their  bars  if  PRIDE  won  their 
battle  and  the  drinking  age  went  up. 

Ironically,  student  taverns  could  profit 
from  the  committee's  final  report,  which 
recommends  extending  the  time  licensed 
establishments  can  serve  liquor.  Currently, 
taverns  and  pubs  can  serve  alcohol  from 
11am  until  lam.  Under  the  proposed  changes, 
patrons  can  be  served  drinks  from  10  am 
until  2  am. 

"If  you're  drunk  at  one  you'll  be  even 
drunker  at  two,"  said  Bates.  "And  after  lam 
most  transit  systems  stop  running  so  a 
person  will  probably  be  inclined  to  climb  in 
a  car  and  kill  somebody  after  2am." 

But  Certosimo  argues  the  answer  to  the 
problem  of  impaired  driving  lies  in  educa- 
tion and  said  shjdent  councils  and  the  200,000 
member  OFS  should  continue  to  emphasize 
alcohol  awareness. 

"Mn  Bates  and  his  group  is  nothing 
more  than  a  bunch  of  prohibitionists.  We 
would  prefer  that  the  government  base  its 
punishment  for  drunk  driving  on  experi- 
ence rather  than  age,"  said  Certosimo. 

Bates  reacted  angrily  to  being  labelled  a 
prohibitionist,  saying  he  has  a  wine  cellar 
and  he  lets  his  own  young  children  'sip  some 
grape'  in  the  privacy  of  their  home. 

"What  Mr.  Certosimo  said  is  patently 
untrue.  You  can  tell  Matt  that  I'll  get  him  for 
this,"  said  Bates. 

The  advisory  committee,  chaired  by 
Mississauga  MPP  Steven  Offer,  presented 
its  report  Tuesday  to  consumer  minister 
Monte  Kwinter.  Kwinter  will  soon  decide  if 
the  report  should  be  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature or  adopted  by  the  ministry  as  provin- 
cial regulations.  □ 
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Harassment  nets  lawsuit 


ST.  CATHARINES(CUP)- A  fomer  Brock 
University  secretary  who  was  fired  without 
explanation  after  testifying  to  a  sexual  har- 
assment committee  is  launching  two  suits 
against  the  university  for  a  total  of  $1.55 
million. 

Mary  Warner,  who  worked  in  the  history 
department  for  15  years,  was  transferred  to 
the  sociology  department  against  her  wishes 
last  summer  and  was  dismissed  soon 
afterward. 

Warner  is  seeking  $1.2  million  in  a 
wrongful  dismissal  suit,  based  on  charges 
of  breach  of  contract,  inducement  of  breach 
of  contract,  punitive,  aggravated  and  exem- 
plary damages,  and  mental  distress.  Named 
in  the  suit  are  the  university  board  of  trus- 
tees, president  Alan  Earp,  personnel  direc- 


tor Robert  Anderson  and  history  chair  Wesley 
Turner. 

She  is  also  seeking  $350,000  in  dam- 
ages on  a  charge  of  character  defamation, 
based  on  comments  Eai-p  made  to  the  St. 
Catharines  Standard. 

Chemistry  professor  E.A.  Chemiak  has 
circulated  an  open  letter  to  faculty,  students 
and  staff,  urging  them  to  contribute  to  a 
legal  defence  fund  for  Warner. 

In  his  letter,  Chemiak  said  Warner  was 
"a  loyal  and  productive  secretary"  and  "a 
sympathetic  listener  to  students  who  came 
to  her  with  sexual  harassment  tales." 

He  said  Warner's  dismissal  has  tarnished 
Brock's  standing  in  the  community,  and  a 
successful  suit  might  restore  "the  good  rep- 
utation" of  the  university.  □ 
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GO  FOR  IT! 


study  part-time  and  get  your  M.B.A.  at  McGIII. 

Take  hold  of  your  career. 
Break  away  tram  the  crowd. 
Join  a  professional  circle. 

Here's  your  opportunity! 

Coinbine  management  tfieory  and  practice; 
get  into  managerial  economics  and  International 
business  early  in  the  program,  and 
earn  an  internationally  recognized  degree. 


For  further  information,  call  us  at  (514)  392-6700. 


iVl    Vjlll  Continuing  Education 

What  better  place  to 
better  yourself. 


CA$HFOR 
COLLEGE  COSTS 

Part-time  opporlunlty  to  earn  Income  for 

distributing  unconditionally  guaranteed  low-cost 

superior  quality  product  anxiously  sought  by 

virtually  every  woman  on  a  daily  basis. 

Help  yourself  by  helping  your  fellow  co-eds  save 

hundreds  of  dollars  for  years  to  come. 

No  quotas.  No  inventory  to  purchase.  Infomnation 

Kit  provides  details  of  our  company,  the  product,  our 

marketing  system  and  compensation.  Write  for  a 

free  copy  with  no  obligation  to  Gyldan  Retail 

Promotions  Inc.,  Box  818.  Streetsville.  Ontario 

L5M2C4. 

RETAIL 
PROMOTIONS 
INC 


fGyMan 
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needs  a 
Coordinator 

The  job  is  full  time, 
with  some  flexible  and  weekend  hours. 
Term  of  employment: 
May  1st,  1987  to  April  1988. 
You  must  be  enrolled  as  a  part-time  or  special 
student  at  Carleton  during  this  time. 

Applications  open:  March  2,  1987. 
Applications  close:  March  13,  1987. 

For  more  information  contact 
the  Peer  Counselling  Centre  at  564-2868, 
Rm.  316  Unicentre. 


Friday  l\/larch  6 

Come  and  Rock  with 
DAVID  WILCOX 


Special  Guests:  Artificial  Intelligence 

Fenn  Lounge         Res  Commons 
Doors:  8:30  p.m.         Showtime:  10  p.m. 
Tickets  $5.00  CUID 
Available  at  Abstentions  in  Commons  Building 
Licensed,  I.D.  may  be  required 


Produced  by  the  Rideau  River  Residence  Association 


Ontario  shafted  by  SEED 


by  Laurel  Hyatt 

Ontario's  share  of  federal  funds  for  the 
Challenge  87  Summer  Education/Employ- 
ment Development  (SEED)  job  program 
has  been  cut  by  more  than  $4  million,  while 
every  other  province  will  be  getting  more 
money  this  year. 

A  spokesperson  for  the  ministry  of  em- 
ployment, the  program's  sponsor,  said  the 
province  is  getting  less  because  its  return- 
ing student  unemployment  rate  is  down  and 
its  economy  is  booming.  But  Ron  Waltmann 
said  the  country's  less  fortunate  regions, 
like  British  Columbia  and  the  Atlantic  prov- 
inces, deserve  to  get  more  money  to  share  in 
Ontario's  economic  success. 

He  said  the  Mulroney  government  is 
spending  the  same  amount  on  SEED  as  last 
year,  $127  million,  but  the  distribution  to 
each  region  has  changed  and  most  of  the 
new  money  for  the  other  regions  came  out  of 
Ontario's  piece  of  the  pie. 

Figures  obtained  Tuesday  by  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students  (CFS)  through 
the  office  of  NDP  youth  critic  Howard 
McCurdy  show  the  province's  allocation 
this  year  is  $31.7  million,  down  13  percent 
from  last  year.  The  figures  show  Ontario 
has  suffered  the  largest  cut-back  of  the  ten 
provinces  and  two  territories. 

McCurdy  said  he  was  not  surprised 
funds  for  Ontario  were  cut.  but  he  con- 
demned the  way  the  money  will  be  shared 
within  the  province  itself. 

"Anyone  who  thinks  things  are  booming 
outside  of  Toronto  just  doesn't  know  Onta- 
rio," he  said.  "It  is  not  reasonable  to  cut  the 
funds  for  those  places  within  the  province 
where  unemployment  is  high." 


Using  his  own  constituency  of  Windsor- 
Walkerville  as  an  example,  McCurdy  said 
the  returning  student  unemployment  rate  in 
his  riding  peaked  last  year  at  20  per  cent 
even  though  the  overall  rate  in  Toronto  was 
just  over  five  per  cent. 

Statistics  Canada  reports  unemployment 
figures  show  the  rate  in  Ontario  for 
15-24-year-olds  was  12.3  per  cent  in  Janu- 
ary while  the  national  average  stood  four 
points  higher. 

Defending  the  $4  million  cut  to  Onta- 
rio's budget,  officials  within  the  ministry  of 
employment  stressed  the  need  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  funds  and  they 
point  to  a  32.5  per  cent  student  unemployment 
rate  in  Newfoundland. 

Statistics  obtained  by  The  Charlatan 
show  SEED  funding  changed  little  in  the 
other  provinces,  but  Nova  Scotia's  share 
jumped  21  per  cent  and  British  Columbia 
will  be  getting  10  per  cent  more. 

CFS  researcher,  Jean  Wright,  said  the 
formula  for  distributing  SEED  money  is 
reasonable,  but  the  funding  for  the  program 
as  a  whole  "continues  to  be  inadequate." 
She  said  Ontario's  7.4  per  cent  overall 
unemployment  rate  is  "still  very  high." 

The  SEED  program  is  the  largest  com- 
ponent of  the  federal  government's  Chal- 
lenge 87  summer  job  program.  Of  the  $180 
million  to  be  spent  on  Challenge  87,  70  per 
cent  will  pay  for  SEED. 

McCurdy  said  he  could  live  with  the 
new  national  distribution  scheme,  but  he 
assailed  the  government  for  cutting  $30 
million  from  the  entire  Challenge  87  pro- 
gram in  late  December.  □ 
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The  CUSA  executives  check  ou:  their  new  $7,000  office  carpet.  Funny.  Council  only 
approved  a  $3,000  out-lay,  but  then  if  you've  got  the  money  then  why  not  do  it  right! 


Healthy  sex  the  target 
of  porno  bill  says  expert 


Burnaby  (CUP)— Toronto  journalist  Varda 
Burstyn  says  the  federal  government  wants 
to  eliminate  sex,  not  sexism,  with  its  ob- 
scenity legislation. 

In  December  1984.  the  government 
responded  to  a  Penthouse  magazine  picto- 
rial of  bound  and  gagged  Japanese  women 
by  giving  Canada  Customs  a  freer  reign  to 
restrict  entry  of  obscene  material.  Since 
then,  Burstyn  told  a  recent  forum  sponsored 
by  the  B.C.  Civil  Liberties  Association,  the 
flow  of  pornography  has  not  slowed. 

Instead,  there  has  been  a  "systematic 
persecution  of  feminists,  gays  and  lesbi- 
ans," said  Burstyn,  editor  of  the  book  Women 
Against  Censorship. 

Burstyn  said  men's  magazines  which 
objectify  women,  such  as  Petithonse  or  Hustler— 
that  "misogynist  piece  of  excrement" — usually 
cross  the  border  without  problem,  while 
anti-porn,  erotica,  and  gay  and  lesbian  liter- 


ature is  often  stopped. 

"So  what  we  see  is  women  displayed  as 
sex  objects,  but  we  can't  see  people  making 
love,"  she  said. 

To  Burstyn,  the  main  reason  why  cen- 
sorship shouldn't  be  applied  to  sexual  mate- 
rial is  that  sex  is  subjective— what  some 
people  see  as  obscene,  others  see  as  erotic. 

As  an  example  of  the  subjectivity  of 
censorship,  Burstyn  said  a  passage  describ- 
ing consentual  sado-masochism  in  The  Joy 
of  Sex  is  banned. 

"It's  selective  repression  on  the  basis  of 
what  offends  the  people  who  are  enforcing 
it,"  she  said. 

Burstyn  said  Bill  30,  the  obscenity  legis- 
lation introduced  last  year  by  former  Justice 
Minister  John  Crosbie,  would  not  have 
worked  because  it  outlaws  the  presentation 
of  natural  sexual  functions  and  practices. 

□ 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Word  Processing  Services.  EXECUTEXT  of- 
fers fast,  efficient  letter  quality  word- 
processing.  Editing,  proof-reading,  technical 
writing.  Affordable  rates,  pick-up,  delivery 
CaU  Cheryl,  839-3297. 

The  Independent  Typisfs  Network:  Offer- 
ing a  complete  range  of  quality  typing  and 
word  processing  services  at  competitive  rates. 
FRANCES  BOLTON,  729-0028,  THE 
TYPEWRIGHT,  728-3184. 

Typing  and/or  Editorial  Services  -  IBM 

Selectric  -  call  (613)  224-2490  from  8:00  a.m. 
to  8:00  p.m.,  seven  days  a  week. 

DATAlogue  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast,  ac 
curate,  proofreading  as  required.  Merivale 
Road  area.  727-1153. 

Typing,  paper  supplied,  short  notice,  $1.10 
per  double  spaced  page.  Ask  for  Dani.  Call 
232-7056. 

Word  Processing,  graphics,  research, 
translating,  photography.  Student  rates,  pick- 
up &  delivery,  fast.  The  lUttmate  Word,  tel. 
737-7336. 

RESUMES  -  Professionally  planned  and 
designed.  Get  the  edge  cn  the  job  market  by 
doing  it  right  the  first  time.  Only  $35.00/hour- 
Or  you  write  'em,  we  print  'em  at  50  cents  a 
page  plus  set-up  charges.  Computerized  letter- 
quality  printing.  The  Branch  Office,  8  Main 
Street,  Manotick,  CaU  for  an  appointment 
692-3513. 

FREE  software  with  purchase  of  Apple  11 
clone.  Modem,  80  column  card,  drive,  disks  in- 
cluded. $800.  831-0603. 

Pripstein's  Camp  in  Laurentians  now  hiring 
specialists  for  Drama,  Jazz  Dance,  Kayaking, 
Arts  &  Crafts,  Sailing,  Pottery,  Judo/Karate, 
Photography,  Calligraphy.  Also  Junior  Section 
Head,  Cabin  Counsellors.  Ottawa  interviews  in 
early  February.  Please  send  brief  resume  to 
5658  Queen  Mary  Road,  Montreal  H3X  1X3,  or 
call  Ronnie  Braverman  (514)  481-1875.  Salary 
range  $800-$l,400/7weeks  plus  room  &  board. 


REWARD!!  of  $10  for  woll  hat  Ibrown]  lost  on 
Tues.  17th.  Contact  Steve.  741-8989. 

Riviera  Luxury  3  bedroom,  2  bathrrom 
Condominium  with  parking  and  resort  style 
ameneties.  6  minutes  from  downtown.  Rideau 
River  and  City  View.  Available  April  1st.  SHOO 
per  month.  733-3519. 

AIESEC  is  now  selling  graduate  academic  pins 
on  the  4th  floor  of  the  Unicentre.  Pins  are  at- 
tractive, stylish  and  signify  the  university  at- 
tended and  degree(s)  obtained.  Or  call  AIESEC. 
234-7289. 

The  Carleton  Baha'i  Ciub  would  like  to  in- 
vite you  to  a  slide  show  and  presentation  on 
March  U,  1987.  Speaker:  Eton  Dainty.  Time: 
7:30  pm.  Place:  411  HP.  Refreshment  is  provid- 
ed. Come  and  join  usH 

Come  and  see  Canada's  fast-growing  frisbee 
sport  played  in  the  snow  at  the  3rd  annual 
March  Meltdown  Ultimate  Tournament. 

Saturday,  March  7,  1987,  10:00  a.m  to  6:00 
p.m.  at  Carleton  University  (outdoor  fields}. 
Features  teams  from  Toronto,  Montreal,  North 
Bay.  New  York  and  2  teams  from  Ottawa. 

Message:  To  the  "man  on  the  mountain  bike' 
Reveal  your  true  identity  5:00  pm,  Monday, 
March  9th  in  front  of  the  Chariatan  Office  1531 
Unicentre).  If  you  can't  be  there  at  5:00  pm, 
leave  a  message  in  the  Classifieds  next  week. 
I'll  be  waiting...  Signed,  The  eyes  have  it." 

Hi  Janice,  Dan,  Mike,  Rayad  and  Dave.  1  was 
here,  you  were  not!/  Give  or  take,  it'll  be 
another  8  wks/  Next  time  we  meet!/ 1  wish  you 
luck,  I  wish  you  well./  Let's  hope  1  see  you  ii 
Rooster's/  Before  I  see  you  in  heck!/  (I'm  such 
poet!)  Miss  you  all  muchly.  Write  or  else!  Your 
buddy,  Sue  jaka  'the  Traitor'  and  the  'kid  from 
U  of  Goo!')  P.S.  Prepare  to  play  squash  and  par- 
ty!!! 


SUMMER 
EMPLOYMENT 


Each  summer  the  Residence  Facilities 
of  Carleton  University  are  used  in  a 
group  accommodation  operation,  and 
we  are  once  again  looking  for 
STUDENT  STAFF. 

Generally  positions  run  from 
May  1st  to  August  30th. 

Detailed  job  descriptions  and  further 
information  are  available  at  the 


SERVICE  DESK 
COMMONS  FOYER 


Deadlines  for  applications: 
Friday,  March  13th,  5:00  pm 


TIME  TO 

sri:/> 

l\T(>  THE 
I'KTlRi: 


When  the  way  you  are, 
becomes  the  way  you  were, 
You'll  want  a  Graduation  Portrait. 


Appointments  can  be  arranged  Monday 
through  Friday,  March  2-6/87,  from  10 
a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  opposite  the 
Information  Desk,  Tory  Link  Entrance, 
4th  level,  Unicentre.  Also,  March 
9-13/87,  10  a.m.  to  12  noon  and,  from 
1:30  p.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  in  the  Foyer, 
opposite  the  main  hall,  2nd  level, 
Unicentre. 

A  small  registration  fee  of  $5.00  (cash 
only)  payable  when  you  make  your 
appointment  will  reserve  your  Grad 
Portrait  Sitting. 

All  photographs  will  be  taken  starting 
Monday,  March  9/87,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m., 
in  the  foyer  opposite  the  main  hall,  2nd 
level,  Unicentre.  Thursday  evenings  will 
be  left  open  for  night  appointments. 

If  you  are  unable  to  contact  the 
University  for  your  appointment  during 
the  time  set  aside  above,  or  for  an 
appointment  change  you  may  call 
Tostens/National  School  Services  between 
9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  at  224-0186.  It  is 
preferable  that  appointments  be  made  at 
the  University. 


DON'T  FORGET  YOURSELF 

Graduation  is  a  once  in  a  life  time 
occurence.  DO  NOT  miss  the  opportunity 
to  have  your  portrait  taken. 

Reserve  your  Portrait  Appointment  NOW. 
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CHARLATAN  ELECTIONS 

Another  Chance  to  Lose  Some  Ballots 

(This  time  we  might  be  iucl(y...) 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  the  positions  of  editor-in-chief  of  The  Charlatan 
(1987-88  publishing  year)  and  section  editor  positions  in  news,  features,  arts,  sports, 
photography. 

The  editor-in-chief  position  is  a  full-time,  salaried  position  while  section  editors  are  part- 
time  and  paid  an  honoraria.  All  positions  must  be  elected  by  eligible  Charlatan  staff. 
Candidates  must  be  past  or  present  Carleton  students  and  current  Charlatan  staff 
members. 

Election  candidates  must  submit  a  resume  and  a  list  of  proposals  for  next  year's 
Charlatan  to  Lynn  Marchildon  in  Room  531  Unicentre  (564-2880/83).  Applications  will 
be  accepted  until  12  noon  Wednesday,  March  18  and  voting  for  all  positions  will  take 
place  Monday,  March  23  and  Tuesday,  March  24. 

Further  details  available  from  Lynn  Marchildon,  531  Unicentre. 


Graduating? 


Join  the 
Grad  Committee 

We  have  $. 
We  need  people 
to  spend  it. 


Leave  your  name 

and  phone 
number  with  Robe 

in  the  CUSA 
office,  Room  401 
Unicentre. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
WINDSOR 

MBA 
PROGRAM 

INFORMATION 
SESSION 

DATE:  Thursday,  March  12 
TIME:  4:00  -  5:30  pm 
PLACE:  Arts  Tower,  Room  401 


The  Brigadier's 
Pump 


Relax  in  a  traditional 
British  atmosphere. 

Shuffleboard,  darts  and 

board  games  available 

Open  darts 

tournaments, 

Tuesday  nights. 

See  you  at  the  pump. 

23  York  Street 
230-6368 


•  An  opportunity  to  specialize 

•  A  strong  beginning  to  your  future  in  Management 

•  It  you  are  a  (irst-class  B.Comm  graduate,  this  one 
year  program  may  t>e  for  youHf 

•  Specializing  in  •  Accounting  ■  Finance  •  Human 
Resources  Management  *  Management 
Sdences/Decision  Support  Systems  .  Marlieling 


For  detailed  information 
write  lo: 
The  Director 


Funding  available  tlirough  teacliing 
assistantstiips  and  scliolarsliips 
•  Suitably  prepared  students  from 
related  fields  such  as  economics, 
computing/systems  science  and 
psychology  may  be  admitted  as 
qualifying  students 


Condoms  welcomed  in  wake 
of  AIDS ''epidemic"  in  B.C. 


VANCOUVER  (CUP)-British  Columbia  stu- 
dent councils  are  supporting  condom  dis- 
pensers on  campus  as  a  means  of  promoting 
safe  sex  and  preventing  the  spread  of  AIDS. 

At  North  Vancouver's  Capilano  College, 
the  student  council  executive  voted  unani- 
mously to  support  the  installation  of  con- 
dom vending  machines. 

"AIDS  is  an  epidemic,"  said  the  commu- 
nication director  Julie  Pendray.  "I  think  this 
is  an  appropriate  action  for  any  socially 
aware  organization." 

The  decision,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  college's  health  and  safety  committee, 
was  made  before  AIDS  Vancouver  director 
Bob  Tivey  revealed  that  two  B.C.  teenagers 
are  suffering  from  the  fatal  disease,  while  a 
third  died  from  it  within  the  past  year. 

At  the  Langara  campus  of  Vancouver 
Community  College,  council  will  install  con- 
dom machines  in  the  student  union  building 
and  ask  the  administration  to  replace  an- 
other unauthorized  machine  which  was  re- 
moved in  February. 

The  new  machines  will  be  installed  in 
both  the  men's  and  women's  washrooms, 
and  council  plans  to  organize  an  informa- 
tional forum  on  AIDS  soon. 

At  the  University  of  British  Columbia, 


council  president  Rebecca  Nevramont  said 
she  supports  the  return  of  the  condom  dis- 
pensers which  were  in  a  men's  washroom  of 
the  student  union  building  until  1985,  but 
were  removed  after  months  of  vandalism. 

In  January,  Vancouver  medical  health 
officer  Dr.  John  Blatherwick  started  a  wave 
of  controversy  in  B.C.  by  suggesting  that 
public  schools  promote  safe  sex  by  distrib- 
uting condoms. 

Premier  Bill  Vander  Zalm  a  believer  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church's  opposition  to 
birth  control,  opposed  the  idea,  advocating 
teenagers  practise  abstinence  instead.  The 
premier  later  said  his  own  moral  views  will 
not  influence  planned  AIDS  education  pro- 
grams, expected  to  be  implemented  in  pub- 
lic schools  this  fall. 

Health  minister  Peter  Dueck  fueled  the 
debate  when  he  advocated  mandatory  testing 
for  exposure  to  the  AIDS  virus. 

In  Ontario,  meanwhile,  the  government, 
announced  in  late  January  it  hopes  to  make 
AIDS  education  compulsory  starting  in 
Grade  7. 

Also,  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpo- 
ration recently  reversed  an  established  ad- 
vertising policy  and  agreed  to  run  ads 
promoting  safe  sex.  □ 


Model  UN  well  attended  by 
Carleton  as  interest  on  rise 


by  Aviva  Kovshoff 

"Four  days  closer  to  world  peace"  was 
the  slogan  for  this  year's  North  American 
Model  United  Nations  (NAMUN). 

NAMUN.  established  in  1985  by  stu- 
dents from  York  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  is  structured  along  the 
lines  of  the  real  United  Nations.  Five  main 
committees  meet  daily  to  discuss  interna- 
tional issues,  and  the  World  Court  holds 
hearings  simultaneously. 

The  countries  are  represented  by  dele- 
gations of  five  or  more  students,  and  all 
universities  across  Canada  are  invited  to 
participate. 

Last  year,  Carleton  sent  one  delegation, 
representing  Canada.  This  year,  the  university 
sent  seven,  representing  Ij-an,  Jordan,  Uganda, 
Afghanistan,  Brazil,  Nigeria  and  the 
Philippines,  the  largest  contingent  of  all  the 
Canadian  universities. 

Raphael  da  Silva.  one  of  Carleton's  seven 
delegation  leaders,  said  the  seven-fold  in- 
crease in  students  was  difficult  to  manage. 
But,  he  added,  "it  was  a  success.  Most  of 
the  students  had  a  good  time." 

Paul  Schellenberg.  chief  organizer  and 
coordinator  of  the  Carleton  delegations, 


agreed.  "A  lot  of  people  seemed  interested 
importance  in  the  world  political  system." 

Da  Silva,  who  represented  Uganda  in 
the  World  Court,  also  distinguished  Carleton 
by  winning  an  award  as  an  exemplary 
delegate. 

At  a  supper  on  Feb.  20,  the  360  dele- 
gates heard  Douglas  Roche.  Canada's  United 
Nations  ambassador  for  disarmament. 

David  Saffer,  the  secretary-general  for 
the  Model  United  Nations,  said  he  was  very 
pleased  with  this  year's  event.  "Everything 
ran  very  smoothly."  he  said,  "maybe  too 
smoothly." 

He  commended  the  nation-observer 
groups,  such  as  the  P.L.O.  and  South  Africa. 
"They  were  the  best  role  models."  said 
Saffer.  "They  were  able  to  work  within  the 
rules  and  find  flaws  in  the  procedure." 

Schellenberg  said  he  would  like  to  see 
more  people  get  involved  next  year  "We 
shouldn't  have  problems  getting  sponsor- 
ship again,"  he  said,  referring  to  $1,500 
granted  by  CUSA  to  help  defray  costs,  as 
well  as  funds  received  from  the  department 
of  External  Affairs  to  pay  for  transportation, 
adding,  "why  shouldn't  people  be  enthusi- 
astic? What  we  did  in  three  days,  it  takes  the 
United  Nations  a  month  to  do."  □ 


The  next  issue  of  the 
International  Student 
Newsletter  will  not  be 
mailed  to  you.  You  may  pick 
up  a  copy  after  March  9th  in 
the  International  Student 
Centre  (3rd  Floor  U.C.|, 
Foreign  Student  Advisory 
(501  U.C.|,  or  Info  Carleton. 


"OTTAWA 

...you  finally 
got  what  you 
deserved... 


a  place  to  relax  and  enjoy  good 
food  at  a  price  you  can  afford. 
All  our  meals  are  prepared  from 
fresh  products  and  served  by  a 
pleasant  staff,  all  part  of  your 
new  dining  experience  at . . . 

MCGINNIS!" 


1896  Prince  of  Wales  Drive  (Hwy  *16  and  Fisher) 
723-2096 


Authentic  Szechuan.  Mandarin,  Shanghai, 
Hunan  &  Cantonese  culslns 

We  also  specialize  m  Korean  dishes 
TAKE-OUT  SERVICE  HOME  DELIVERY 


224-1121,  226-6584 


TEAR 
ALONG 
HERE 


1390  Prim  •<  Wain  Ik. 

NtXTTOIWeAUVlEWUia        FULLY  UCENSEO        HS  P«»W  «T  IKE  OOOS 


The  bearer  of  this  coupon  is  entitled  to  10%  off  all  food  items 

(minimum  order  $5.00). 
Coupon  applies  only  to  dining  room  or  pick-up  take-out  orders. 
Please  present  coupon  before  bill  is  presented. 
One  coupon  per  table  only. 
Coupon  expires  April  30. 
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Breaking  the  Male  Monopoly 


God 


Reverend  Sharon  Moon,  minister  of  Pint  United  Cirr 


by  Lynn  Marchildon 

The  key  to  women's  equality  unlocks 
two  heavy  doors. 
The  first  door  is  to  poHtics  and 
the  resistance  behind  It  has  been  lessened 
by  women  hke  Margaret  Thatcher  and 
Corazon  Aquino  as  they  have  been  elec- 
ted to  positions  of  political  authority  and 
risen  to  the  challenge  as  competently  as 
any  man. 

The  second  door  is  still  hinged  by 
rusted  tradition  and  has  behind  it,  the 
forbidding  notion  of  God.  It  Is  the  door  to 
religion  and  the  struggle  to  break  the 
2000  year  male  monopoly  of  its  leadership. 


"A  WOMAN  MINISTER 
IS  A  POWERFUL  IMAGE 
FOR  CHILDREN  WHO 
OFTEN  SEE  HER 

AND  SAY,  'Hey  look, 
THERE'S  God.'  " 


The  route  to  broadenii;\\M 
cess  to  positions  of  religiou';!' 
been  a  long  and  fragmentt  1 1  ■ 
the  United  Church  has  ord  in 
in  Canada  since  1936  and  I  f  - 
Church  since  1976,  there  iiitil 
tion  from  both  within  thesf  hu 
from  other  religions.  Only!  it  \ 
Church  of  England,  the  iw<  ;er 
the  worldwide  Anglican  ci*'  nu 
the  controversial  decision  i  gn 
legislation  that  will  allow  f  mt 
come  priests.  Before  this,! !  C 
England  would  not  recognii'  voi 
ordained  in  the  Anglican  o  nn- 
Canada,  the  United  States.  \w 
New  Zealand  and  Uganda 

Opponents  of  this  deci^  n 
tening  to  leave  the  Church :  \i 
and  join  the  ranks  of  the  R|p;ii 
church  which  remains  soliiui  i 
to  consider  the  ordination 'I  ^"^^ 

This  Roman  Catholic  r^ttn. 
priesthood  is  not  regardedls  :i 
to  women  but  is  simply  scf  i 
by  the  church's  theologiaii-''^i 
They  believe  that  the  prit^-*'^ 
person"  of  Christ  and  thatl^'' 
brating  the  Last  Supper  \'''|iM 
church-goers  since  its  orijii^il 
Jesus,  was  a  man.  Father 
Carleton's  Catholic  chapl^nf 
cally  this  argument  no  low 
weight.  But  he  says  it  may 
time  before  the  church  accf  ts 
priests. 

"The  Roman  Catholic  *r( 
ditionally  conservative  aftf  'h 
see  a  tremendous  step  f<"^' 
under  the  present  pontifi^^ 
ably  stop  short  of  ordinal!''  ■ 

While  the  Catholic  chu'  h' 
against  the  ordination  of^^'  "^i 
on  tradition  and  the  Bible-' '^r 
appear  to  be  any  practical '  asi 

—   ^  ^ 


till 
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1  Kent  Street.  Father  Michael  Petericin,  Carieton's  Catholic  Chaplain, 


Reverend  Pat  Stewart's  ordinauon  last  December. 


women  can't  be  priests. 

Pat  Stewart  has  been  a  self-supporting 
single  mother  for  11  years,  has  seven 
children  and  is  the  assistant  curate  of  Ail 
Saints  Anglican  Church  in  Westboro.  She 
was  56  years  old  when  she  was  ordained 
last  December. 

One  of  three  priests  responsible  for  the 
parish,  Stewart  says  part  of  her  ministry 
involves  visiting  patients  in  local  hospi- 
tals. "It's  a  great  experience  because 
we're  very  very  busy  people.  There's  so 
much  work  and  a  great  variety  of  work.  .  . 
teaching,  celebrating  liturgy,  laying  of  hands 
(healing)  - . . " 

Stewart  says  she  has  not  experienced 
any  discrimination  from  church  leaders 
because  of  her  sex.  "We  are  all  treated  the 
same,"  she  says. 

Working  with  her  parishoners,  Stewart 
says,  is  very  rewarding  because  "people 
can  feel  free  to  hug  and  kiss  and  really 
show  their  feelings  towards  a  woman." 

Reverend  Sharon  Moon,  minister  of 
First  United  Church  on  Kent  Street,  says 
she's  encountered  the  same  response. 

"My  being  a  woman  has  made  it  easier 
for  people  to  approach  me  to  talk  about 
different,  very  intimate  things."  Moon  notes 
that  her  sex  has  also  played  a  positive 
role  in  her  communications  with  men. 
"Many  men  find  it  easier  to  talk  to  a 
woman,"  she  says  adding  she  often  hears 
the  comment  "I  never  thought  I'd  be  able 
to  talk  to  a  woman  about  this." 

Female  ministers  are  changing  the  whole 
perception  of  what  a  minister  should  be, 
says  Moon  who  has  three  children  and  a 
husband  who  often  works  out  of  town. 

"Because  I'm  embodied  as  a  woman  I 
automatically  break  the  stereotype.  It  gives 
me  a  lot  of  freedom  in  many  ways."  Moon 
says  she  doesn't  feel  locked  in  to  a  certain 
role  and  as  a  result  is  able  to  exercise  an 
alternative  style  of  leadership  than  that 


traditionally  expected  of  male  ministers. 

"I  don't  work  with  a  hierarchy  of  power. 
It's  more  of  a  shared  power,  empowering 
people  to  do  thejr  own  thing."  Moon  says 
the  United  Church  has  suffered  too  long 
with  the  only  type  of  leader  being  an 
"intellectual  head."  She  says  the  ordina- 
tion of  women  has  allowed  for  the  emer- 
gence of  the  "nurturing  quality  women 
automatically  bring"  to  the  job  and  people 
are  finally  learning  "it's  ok  for  feeling." 

Moon  points  out  a  more  far-reaching 
result  of  female  ministers  is  that  children 
start  to  look  at  them  as  role  models.  A 
woman  minister  is  a  "powerful  image  for 
children"  who  often  see  her  and  say,  "hey 
look,  there's  God."  Says  Moon,  "I  think  as 
there  are  more  women  ministers,  children 
will  not  be  locked  in  only  to  male  notions 
of  God." 

Moon  says  it  is  unfortunate  the  United 
Church  of  Canada's  other  route  to  elimi- 
nating the  entirely  male  notion  of  God  has 
been  riddled  with  so  much  contoversy. 
She  is  referring  to  a  four-part  resolution 
approved  by  the  church's  highest  Canadian 
governing  body  last  August  which  allows 
members  to  refer  to  God  as  male,  female 
or  other. 

"A  lot  of  people  have  really  misunder- 
stood the  issue,"  Moon  says,  in  that  it 
includes  more  possibilities  instead  of  ex- 
cluding any  "God  can't  be  controlled  or 
contained  in  any  one  image,"  she  explains, 
adding,  "the  Bible  is  full  of  all  kinds  of 
images  of  God"  and  'inclusive  language'  is 
simply  to  allow  for  a  more  fuller  under- 
standing of  God. 

Reverend  Joanne  Barr.  minister  of 
Emmanuel  United  Church,  agrees  with 
Moon  that  the  "inclusive  language"  issue 
is  currently  a  divisive  one,  but  says  in  the 
long  run  it  will  be  positive.  "What  we  say 
is  how  we  feel."  she  observes  and  looks 
forward  to  the  day  when  people  will  auto- 


matically refer  to  God  as  either  male  or 
female. 

Ban-,  who  was  ordained  in  1972  when 
she  was  25,  says  there  are  still  areas  of 
Canada  where  people  have  not  accepted 
the  fact  that  women  should  share  equally 
in  the  leadership  of  the  United  Church. 
She  says  she  often  notices  inequality  in 
churches  where  a  senior  and  junior  minis- 
ter are  appointed,  instead  of  two  minis- 
ters of  equal  status.  "In  this  particular 
instance,  we  don't  see  in  the  Ottawa  area 
the  senior  minister  being  female." 
churches  where  a  senior  and  junior  minis- 
ter are  appointed,  instead  of  two  minis- 
ters of  equal  status.  "In  this  particular 
instance,  we  don't  see  in  the  Ottawa  area 
the  senior  minister  being  female." 

Both  Moon  and  Barr  agree  that  women 
in  the  United  Church  of  Canada  are  ahead 
of  women  in  most  other  religions,  but  they 
say  there's  still  room  for  improvement. 

Moon  says  the  church's  National  Women 
in  Ministry  group  has  discovered  that 
sexual  harassment  still  occurs  and  women 
still  have  to  fight  to  overcome  peoples' 
image  of  the  ideal  minister.  "In  many 
cases  certain  charges  (a  group  of  one  or 
more  churches)  stereotypically  are  looking 
for  a  very  specific  model."  This  model 
minister  is  not  female,  not  from  a  minority 
group,  and  not  too  young,  explains  Moon. 

Moon  says  despite  having  a  lay  woman 
in  the  church's  most  powerful  position  as 
moderator,  she  still  encounters  the  "zoo 
mentality"  where  "people  are  constantly 
freaked  out." 

"If  I  had  a  dollar  for  each  person  who's 
told  me  'you're  the  first  woman  minister 
I've  met,"  I'd  be  rich,"  says  Moon,  adding 
that  the  majority  of  women  ministers 
have  only  been  ordained  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

While  the  United  and  Anglican  chur- 
ches in  Canada  are  well  on  their  way  to 


realizing  the  equality  of  women,  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  is  still  stumbling  over 
biblical  interpretations  and  a  reluctance  to 
ovenrule  tradition. 

But  the  desire  to  see  women  attain  an 
equal  status  with  men  is  emerging  in 
scattered  sections  throughout  the  church 
and  catholic  feminists  are  not  sitting  idly 
by  waiting  for  a  progressive  pope. 

Sister  Micheline  Lague,  a  professor  of 
systematic  theology  at  St.  Paul's  University, 
says  before  the  ordination  of  women  can 
be  addressed,  the  Church  must  give  some 
of  its  power  back  to  the  people. 

"The  definition  of  the  Church  is  the 
community,"  says  Lague  and  currently 
the  community  does  not  play  an  equal  role 
in  the  Church's  decision-making.  She  says 
once  it  does,  the  entire  Catholic  church 
can  look  more  realistically  at  the  issue  of 
women's  ordination. 

Father  Peterkin  agrees.  "The  more 
important  question  is  the  changing  role  of 
the  laity  of  which  women  are  a  part." 

Peterkin  says  in  Canada,  the  bishops 
are  very  progressive  as  illustrated  by 
their  "Women  in  the  Church"  kit  that  has 
been  heralded  by  some  and  criticized  by 
others  for  being  feminist.  He  dismisses 
the  kit's  primary  critics,  a  conservative 
women's  group  called  Women  for  Life, 
Faith  and  Family,  as  being  "a  noisy 
minority." 

While  Peterkin  stresses  that  the  Church 
is  strongly  behind  the  liberation  of  women 
in  principle,  he  concedes  there  are  still 
gaps  in  the  way  the  Church  practises  this 
equality.  "You  can't  say  the  church  is 
against  women.  .  .only  that  certain  ele- 
ments of  it  have  not  yet  appreciated  the 
fullness  of  what  is  needed."  □ 
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BEHIND  SEXUAL  ASSAULT 


by  Lydia  Zajc 

A woman  left  a  pub  to  get  some  fresh 
air  after  midnight  in  September  of 
last  year.  She  was  standing  by  the 
garbage  bin  outside  of  the  Unicentre  when 
three  men  approached  her.  Two  of  the 
men  held  the  woman  while  the  third 
started  to  fondle  her.  She  pushed  the  men 
away  and  escaped  back  into  the  building. 

In  the  Bree's  Inn  in  January  1986,  a 
man  grabbed  a  woman's  breast.  Accord- 
ing to  campus  security  reports,  the  man 
did  it  on  a  "bet." 

There  have  been  five  assaults  on  cam- 


"People  walk 
around  with  the 
impression  that 
men  rape 
because 
they  have  such 
lustful  drives 
that  they  can't 

control 
themselves. 
That's  not  true." 


pus  in  the  last  two  years,  according  to 
Sam  Grant,  Chief  of  Campus  Security  at 
Carleton. 

Jane  Pepper,  coordinator  of  the  Women's 
Centre,  estimates  that  two  assaults  have 
been  reported  to  the  centre  in  the  same 
period,  and  one  of  those  assaults  was  not 
reported  to  security. 

The  number  of  sexual  assaults  in  the 
Ottawa  area  is  startling.  Last  year,  Ottawa 
Police  investigated  383  reports  of  sexual 
assault.  The  term  "rape"  no  longer  exists 
in  the  Criminal  Code.  Instead  sexual  as- 
saults are  broken  down  into  three  catego- 
ries that  can  include  rape;  sexual  assault. 


r 


which  can  include  touching  and  fondling; 
aggravated  sexual  assault  in  which  the 
victim's  life  is  threatened  and  sexual  as- 
sault with  a  weapon. 

Of  the  383  reports,  300  were  consid- 
ered legitimate  complaints.  Only  117 
charges  were  laid. 

Kym  Martin,  a  full-time  counsellor  at 
the  Rape  Crisis  Centre,  says  calls  to  the 
centre  have  increased  over  90  per  cent  in 
the  last  two  yeai"s.  The  centre  received 
3,000  calls  in  1986. 

The  difference  between  the  centre's 
figures  and  police  numbers  can  be  ex- 
plained bya  victim's  hesitancy  to  report  an 


assault  to  the  police.  "All  we  have  is  word 
of  mouth,"  says  Pepper. 

Officer  Gary  Leeson  of  the  Ottawa 
Police  force  agrees  his  statistics  may  not 
adequately  reflect  the  number  of  sexual 
assaults  which  actually  occurred  in  Ottawa 
last  year.  "Those  are  just  guesses— no-one 
knows." 

Martin's  statistics  support  the  idea  that 
women  are  reluctant  to  report  assaults. 

She  estimates  one  in  ten  women  will 
call  the  centre  after  an  attack,  but  only 
one  in  25  will  report  it  to  the  police. 

Martin  says  people  commonly  assume 
that  only  men  who  are  psychologically 
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Kym  Martin:lt  is  important  people  realize  rape  is  not  a  crime  of  sex,  it's  a  cnme  of  anger,  viotence  and  control. 


imbalanced  assault  women.  Or  they  believe 
rapists  are  over-sexed. 

"People  walk  around  with  .the  impres- 
sion that  men  rape  because  they  have 
such  lustful  drives  that  they  can't  control 
themselves.  That's  not  true." 

Martin  says  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  not  all  men  who  sexually  assault 
women  are  "perverts"  or  "psychos,"  which 
most  people  commonly  believe.  And  al- 
though some  rapists  have  those  traits,  she 
says  most  are  "normal"  people. 

So  what  drives  these  "normal"  men  to 
sexually  assault  women? 

"Men  rape,  because  what  they  get  off 
on  is  the  power  and  the  control  of  forcing 
somebody  to  do  something  that  they  don't 
want  to  do,"  says  Martin. 

She  says  there  are  two  types  of  men 
who  sexually  assault  women.  There  is 
the  "power"  rapist  and  the  "anger"  rapist. 

"The  power  rapist  is  the  type  of  man 
who  is  questioning  his  own  adequacy," 
Martin  says.  He  has  a  fear  of  being 
impotent. 

"Power"  attackers  are  sub-divided  into 
two  categories.  The  first  type  is  a  "power 
assertive"  offender  who  enjoys  forcing  a 
victim  to  submit  to  his  will. 

■  The  second  is  the  "power  reassurance" 
person  who  questions  his  own  sexual 
identity.  He's  the  type  who  would  ask  the 
woman  out  for  another  date  after  a  rape 
and  has  been  known  to  ask  a  woman  "how 
she  liked  it.  . .  (and)  will  insist  that  she 
tell  him  that  he  was  better  than  her  boy- 
friend," says  Martin. 

The  "anger"  rapist  is  usually  more 
violent  and  doesn't  respect  women. 
This  category  is  broken  up  into  two 
types:  the  "anger-excitation"  person 
and  the  "anger-retaliation"  attacker. 

The  "anger-retaliation"  rapist  tends 
to  be  "incredibly  sadistic."  He  likes 
the  violence  and  is  turned  on  by  the 
control  he  has  over  the  victim. 

"Homocide  is  often  a  result  of  this 
type  of  rapisf,"  says  Martin.  "And 
they  severely  beat  and  torture  the  victim." 

The  "anger-retaliation"  type  of  person 
is  extremely  hostile  toward  women. 

Martin  adds  people  usually  assume 
this  type  of  attacker  wasn't  brought  up 
properly  by  his  mother,  which  is  not  true. 

"Anger-excitation"  rapists  tend  to  have 
a  "fantasy"  of  the  rape.  "You  know,  you 
see  all  the  old  Cagney  movies  where  the 
woman  goes  no. . .  and  then  yes,  and  she 
loves  it." 

"That's  not  what  happens.  So  they 
figure  they  didn't  get  the  right  woman," 
adds  Martin.  "Then  they  go  and  do  it 
again,  and  it  becomes  an  obsession." 

"They  continue  to  rape  until  they're 
caught." 

But  then,  if  men  and  women  are 
equal,  why  don't  women  rape? 
Women  are  socialized  differently, 
says  Martin.  "Women  are  socialized  to  be 
incredibly  passive." 

Another  result  of  this  socialization  is 


that  women  don't  know  how  to  defend 
themselves,  she  says.  "We've  never  been 
taught  how  to  fight  back." 

Richard  Harman,  a  social  worker  in 
the  forensic  department  of  the  Royal  Ottawa 
Hospital,  has  a  different  rapist  classifica- 
tion system  than  Martin's.  While  he  di- 
vides rapists  into  four  categories,  he  says 
he  thinks  the  theories  are  all  intertwined. 

The  first  theory  is  the  attacker  has  a 
high  level  of  cognative  distortion.  He 
views  women  as  extremely  sexual. 

"The  sexual  offender  has  a  distorted 
view  of  women."  says  Harman.  In  a  trial, 
the  man  will  say  things  like  'she  asked  for 
it',  or  'I  could  see  she  wanted  it.'  It's  not 
how  a  'normal  person'  sees  women."  he 
says. 

In  the  second  category,  abusing  women 
is  learned  behavior.  The  offender  may 
have  been  raised  in  an  environment  where 
the  sexual,  physical  and  emotional  abuse 
of  women  is  common.  It's  the  only  way  a 
rapist  saw  women  treated  in  his  home. 

The  third  category  of  rapists  are  those 
who  see  women  as  society  does.  "Larger 
society  continues  to  promote  a  distorted 
view  of  women,  so  they  are  less  than  or 
not  equal  to  men,"  says  Harman. 

Even  with  the  progress  made  by 
women's  liberation.  "I  don't  think  things 
have  changed."  says  Harman. 

He  says  men  still  make  most  of  the 
decisions  in  professional  fields.  And  men 
are  making  decisions  about  abortion,  child 
custody  birth  control  and  other  issues 
which  have  a  major  effect  on  women. 

The  fourth  category  of  rapist  is  related 
to  a  man's  physical  make-up  and  furnishes 
the  public's  mythical  'rapist  as  pervert' 
theory.  Harman  says  there  may  be  a 
connection  between  a  man's  high  level  of  a 
hormone,  called  testosterone,  and  sexu- 
ally aggressive  behavior. 

In  Harman's  opinion,  psychotic  behav- 
ior only  explains  a  minority  of  cases, 
relative  to  the  other  three  theories. 

A  person  can't  take  a  single  view  of 
why  some  men  attack  women  and  say 
"this  is  why  it  happens."  says  Harman.  "I 
don't  think  that  there's  any  one  answer." 

According  to  Martin,  sexual  assault  is 
not  a  question  of  sex.  "It  is  really .  .  . 
important  that  people  realize  that  rape  is 
not  a  crime  of  sex.  It's  a  crime  of  anger, 
violence .  .  .  of  domination  and  of  control." 

Although  Harman  and  Martin  have 
different  theories  on  the  reasons  why 
some  men  rape  women,  they  both  agree 
the  numbers  of  sexual  assaults  would 
probably  decrease  if  society  changed  it's 
negative  perceptions  of  women. 

It  will  take  a  major  societal  change, 
says  Harman,  for  sexual  aggression  to 
decrease.  But  "it  won't  eliminate  it." 

Martin  sees  the  situation  a  little 
differently. 

"I  think  any  woman.  . .  who  works  in  a 
rape  crisis  centre  someday  hopes  for  the 
day  her  job  becomes  obsolete. 

"I  think  that  will  take  an  awful  lot 
though."  □ 


"...it  was  a  privilege  never  getting  to 
sleep  with  you  lady!" 


HOLDING  PATTERNS 

an  original  nnusical  by  Peter  Chapin 
book  by  M.B.  Thompson 

March  12,  13,  14,  18,  19,  20,  21 

(Wednesday,  March  1 8  is  'two  for  the  price  of  one') 

All  shows:  8  pm,  Alumni  Theatre 
Tickets:  $5.00        Students  and  Seniors:  $4.00 


A  Sock  'n'  Buskin  /  Fine  Arts  Committee  Production! 


THE  CARLETON 
WOMEN'S  CENTRE  AND 

RESOURCE  CENTRE 


expanded  study  area 
for  men  and  women 
Increased 

accessibility  to  our 
books,  documents, 
periodicals  and  tapes 
lounge  for  women  at 
back  of  centre 
40  different  journals, 
periodicals  and 
magazines 
over  1,000  books  on 
women's  issues: 
labour,  health,  history, 
feminist  theory,  third 
world  women, 
biographies, 
education,  sexuality 
and  many  more 

Visit  us  9-5  in  our  new 
space,  308  Unlcentre, 
just  up  the  stairs  from 
the  Peppermill. 
564-3779 

Open  all  summer! 
Summer  Hours:  10-4 
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EDITORIALr 


Keeping  women 's  issues  in  their  place 


Information  is  a  dangerous  thing,  especially  on  this  campus. 
Apparently  so. 
At  a  recent  Charlaian  staff  meeting,  the  second  annual  women's  issue  was 
discussed.  There  was  a  lot  of  concern  that  a  women's  issue  alienated  students. 

Said  one  staff  member,  as  soon  as  men  realize  The  Charlatan  has  produced  an  issue 
deaUng  exclusively  with  women  they  won't  even  bother  to  pick  it  up.  After  all,  he  said,  it 
doesn't  concern  them. 

Last  year's  women's  issue  covered  a  wide  variety  of  topics;  foreign  students,  mature 
students,  athletes,  poets,  birth  control,  day  care.  Glen  Babb,  CUSA  election  results.  Surely 
in  that  mixed  bag  of  current  events,  information  and  entertainment,  there  was  something 
for  everyone  to  read  and  learn. 
Apparently  not. 

For  these  legions  of  fair-minded,  intellectually-oriented  people,  The  Charlatan  cover  of 
four  women  from  diverse  cultural  and  style  backgrounds  pondering  "Equality  on  campus," 
was  enough  to  prevent  them  checking  out  the  inside.  Issues  of  equality  did  not  affect  them 
and  they  weren't  interested  in  reading  about  it. 

So  this  year,  we  have  a  cover  that  states  only  "Equality"  and  has  no  overt  reference  to 
women.  There  has  been  no  specific  attempt  to  cover  "women's  issues".  This  we  hope  will 
prevent  people  from  immediately  discarding  the  paper.  These  average  Carleton  students 
secure  in  the  knowledge  they  have  achieved  total  equality  in  every  facet  of  life,  can  sleep 
peacefully  at  night  and  stimulate  themselves  with  stories  on  pub  nights  at  Oliver's  and 
record  reviews. 


They've  already  got  all  the  necessary  knowledge  to  intelligently  function.  Any  more 
information  is  not  only  bothersome  but  downright  dangerous. 

Unfortunately  equality  is  not  something  we  negotiate  for  ourselves.  It  does  not  exist  in 
isolation.  When  men  can  read  an  article  on  sexual  assault  and  say  'This  does  not  concern 
me',  have  women  achieved  equality? 

Is  sexual  assault  only  a  women's  'issue'? 

And  if  it  is,  does  it  follow  that  women  should  be  the  only  ones  to  pick  up  a  women's  issue, 
just  as  blacks  should  be  the  only  ones  to  read  an  apartheid  story? 

Issues  like  abortion,  birth  control,  sexual  harassment,  wife  battering,  and  day  care  are 
women's  issues.  Often  when  they  are  being  legislated,  they  become  exclusively  men's 
issues.  When  they  are  critically  examined,  they  become  exclusively  women's  issues. 
Critical  information  is  something  to  be  valued.  It  is  not  the  sole  purview  of  a  particular 
group,  but  should  be  added  to  any  existing  knowledge.  In  this  way,  we  continue  to  learn. 
Someone  once  said  a  university  is  a  learning  institution.  Information  from  a  variety  of 
sources  is  one  way  to  expand  a  narrow  outlook. 
Apparently,  not  this  year. 

This  is  not  a  women's  issue.  It  is  an  issue  produced  during  International  Women's  Week 
that  does  have  some  stories  about  women.  Of  course,  like  every  other  issue,  it  has  stories 
about  men —men  who  continue  to  dominate  the  pages  of  this  paper  simply  because  men  are 
still  the  decision-makers  in  every  facet  of  our  lives.  Equality? 

We're  disgusted. 

Carol  Lane  and  Lynn  Marchildon 


LETTERS 


Students  should  feel 
proud  of  protest 

Editor: 

Carleton  University's  current  Board  of 
Governors  must  be  feeling  a  little  desper- 
ate. January's  student  protest  over  B.O.G.'s 
intransigence  on  divestment,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  some  board  members  as  "ugly", 
"violent",  "a  hostage-taking". 

The  administration's  P.R.  tabloid,  This 
Week,  hysterically  reported  aftenvards,  that 
B.O.G.  members  were  threatened  with  "for- 
cible confinement,  pushed  and  shoved", 
then  kept  as  "virtual  prisoners". 

In  the  face  of  the  dismal  facts,  such 
self-serving  hyperbole  is  pathetic.  Excuse 
us,  but  we  did  not  see  any  hostage-taking, 
forcible  confinement,  prisoners  or  violence 
(if  at  one  point  some  jostling  did  occur, 
campus  security  and  B.O.G.  members  cer- 
tainly played  their  part). 

What  we  did  witness  was  more  than  300 
students  who  were  shocked  and  dismayed 
by  a  Board  of  Governors  which  had  once 
again  failed  to  act  in  favour  of  divestment. 
To  symbolize  their  commitment  to  the  is- 
sue, these  students  occupied  the  6th  floor  of 
the  administration  building  for  four  hours 
while  trying  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
B.O.G.  Ultimately,  B.O.G.  members  reneged 
on  this  agreement,  cynically  declaring  that 
they  would  only  "consider  whether  to  con- 
sider" divestment. 

In  this  light,  B.O.G.'s  theatrics  about  the 
student  occupation  of  the  admin  building 
can  be  seen  as  an  attempt  to  dodge  the  basic 
question  of  Divestment  by  making  an  issue 
out  of  student  protest. 

But  protest  is  not  something  about  which 
students  at  this  university  can  be  brow- 
beaten or  made  to  feel  ashamed.  The  right 
to  protest  and  dissent  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  Canadian  democratic  tradition.  It  is 
something  that  we,  as  students,  exercize 
with  pride  and  sincerity.  If  B.O.G.  members 
wish  to  make  ann  issue  out  of  student 
protest,  it  seems  that  they  are  on  rather 
shakey  ground. 

The  real  issue  is  divestment— and  it  will 
not  go  away. 

By  their  failure  to  respond  to  repeated 
student  representation  over  the  last  12  monttis, 
B.O.G.  members  have  virtually  guaranteed 
that  Carleton  students  will  again  be  forced 
to  exercise  their  right  to  protest.  Such  in- 
transigence not  only  stains  Carleton's  repu- 
tation as  an  open  and  enlightened  institution 


of  higher  learning  but  makes  the  university 
administration  appear  as  ignorant  and 
uninformed  in  the  eyes  of  the  community. 

Angus  McAllister 
MA  Sociology 
Doug  Booker 
PhD  Sociology 
Maria  J.  Gines 
PhD  Biology 
Ken  Craft 
MA  History 
Margaret  Barker 
MA  International  Affairs 
Penny  McCann 
MA  Canadian  Studies 
Alexander  Norris 
1-yr  Program  Journalism 

CKCU  bitching 
makes  reader  puke 

Editor: 

John  Miller  and  Eric  Becker. 

John,  you  are  in  your  third  year  here  at 
Carleton.  What  the  hell  have  you  been 
doing  since  you  arrived?  Obviously  you 
have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  area  in 
which  you  go  to  school.  CKCU  is  Radio 
Carieton.  It  is  what  is  known  as  a  Campus/ 
Community  radio  station.  For  your  informa- 
tion, we  live  in  a  section  of  town  by  the  name 
of  Carieton,  and  it  covers  more  area  than 
does  this  University.  It  is,  therefore,  not  just 
students  that  the  station  caters  to.  You 
suggest  that  CKCU  change  its  format  to 
"good  ol'  rock  and  roll  music."  Well,  if  you 
bothered  to  read  anything  at  all  about  CKCU, 
you  would  find  out  that  their  licence  is 
specific  in  what  they  must  play  In  other 
words,  even  if  CKCU  wished  to  undergo  a 
complete  facelift,  CRTC  regulations  would 
restrict  them  from  doing  so.  Thirdly,  who 
appointed  you  as  the  man  who  knows  what 
everybody  wants.  Just  because  you  don't 
like  some  or  all  of  CKCU's  music  doesn't 
mean  that  everybody  dislikes  it.  That's 
narrowmindedness  at  its  worst. 

Hey  Eric  Becker;  after  reading  your 
letter,  I  was  so  turned  off  that  I- 

1.  Puked 

2.  Read  it  again  because  I  didn't  believe 
somebody  could  be  so  narrowminded; 

3.  Tuned  in  the  BBC  Worid  Service 
News  on  CKCU  because  it's  the  only  station 
in  this  city  that  has  it  on; 

4.  Finished  my  essay  so  that  I  could 
reply  to  your  stupid  letter. 

Believe  it  or  not  Eric,  there  are  people 


out  there  with  different  musical  tastes  than 
yourself.  Shocking,  eh? 

I  think  that  what  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr. 
Becker  need  is,  instead  of  writing  letters  to 
the  editor  which  illuminate  their  nar- 
rowminded views;  instead,  they  should  visit 
CKCU  in  order  to  see  exactly  what  hap- 
pens. By  doing  this,  they  will  find  out  things 
such  as  the  wide  variety  of  public  affairs 


programming,  the  history  of  CKCU  as  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  Canada  (Campus/ 
Community  Radio),  the  constant  air  of  pro- 
fessionalism which  the  leaders  of  the  station 
have  and  try  to  pass  on,  the  fine  training 
atmosphere  of  budding  journalists  as  well 
as  those  who  like  radio  as  a  hobby,  and 
above  all,  the  200  or  so  volunteers  who  work 
there.  You  may  not  like  all  that  they  put  on. 


EDiTORlAt 


Achieving  total  equality 

As  in  many  movements,  a  certain  portion  of  the  population  tends  to  feel  left  out  or 
unwelcome,  and  feminism  is  no  exception.  So  many  men  just  won't  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.  Unfortunately,  men  must  take  part  in  the  revolution  of  attitudes 
necessary  to  achieve  true  equality  for  women. 

The  average  male  sees  things  a  bit  differently  than  females.  This  is  probably  because 
men  have  not  suffered  directly  from  sexism.  But  suffering  is  not  necessary  to  be  part  of  the 
solution.  A  basic  respect  for  the  problems  common  to  all  humans  is  all  that  we  need  to  start 
us  on  the  right  track. 

It  has  been  said  that  to  fight  oppression  anywhere  is  to  fight  oppression  everywhere. 
This  means  the  battle  feminists  are  fighting  is  in  many  ways  the  same  battle  that  visible 
minorities  fight.  Racial  discrimination,  militarism,  homophobia,  environmental  destruc- 
tion and  a  whole  host  of  societal  evils  share  the  same  roots  as  sexism.  Once  this  is 
understood,  men  fighting  what  they  consider  to  be  the  most  important  of  these  battles  can 
better  sympathize  with  the  plight  of  women. 

The  important  reality  many  fail  to  comprehend  is  that  all  humans  are  equal  and 
deserving  of  complete  respect.  At  the  same  time,  however,  men  must  not  be  content  to 
merely  admit  the  problem  exists  and  say  "sure,  but  I  never  do  that."  Instead  they  must  work 
toward  the  elimination  of  discrimination  whenever  they  come  across  it.  Too  many  men  are 
satisified  with  the  knowledge  that  women  are  battling  feminism  and  yet  they  are  not  doing 
a  thing  about  it.  Men  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  problems  humankind  faces  today  and 
have  got  to  accept  responsibility  for  it.  By  integrating  our  attitudes  toward  the  various 
forms  of  discrimination,  men  can  learn  that  what  they  are  doing,  while  not  overtly 
damaging  to  their  female  friends,  often  leads  to  the  perpetuation  of  sexism. 

By  not  questioning  the  assumptions  of  a  patriarchical  society,  like  the  necessity  of 
militarism  or  the  over-riding  value  of  the  profit  motive,  we  do  nothing  to  help  feminism.  We 
must  devote  ourselves  to  whatever  our  cause  may  be,  but  do  so  only  with  the  understanding 
that  It  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  problem.  None  of  us  have  a  monopoly  on  righteousness  so 
let's  have  a  little  bit  of  patience  for  those  who  approach  global  problems  from  a  slightly 
different  angle. 

And  just  as  pacifists  and  environmentalists  should  accept  the  value  of  feminism  so 
should  the  feminists  accept  that  many  others  are  on  their  side  if  not  in  name,  at  least  in 
spirit. 

This  issue  of  The  Charlatan  draws  attention  to  the  problems  women  face  in  our  worid 
but  it  just  as  easily  could  have  been  devoted  to  environmental  concerns,  or  danger  of  the' 
arms  race,  or  any  other  topic  we  think  needs  to  be  addressed.  It  is  hoped  that  men  will  not 
be  turned  off.  but  will  learn  to  understand  what  they  have  in  common  with  the  other  half  of 
society,  not  what  makes  them  different. 

James  Hrynyshyn 
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but  you're  bound  to  like  something,  and  if 
ever  there  was  a  radio  station  which  tried  to 
have  programming  to  please  every  possible 
taste.  CKCU  is  definitely  it! 

Tom  J.  Beshoff 
Arts  IV 

"You  can't  always 
get  what  you  want" 

Editor: 

Re:  John  Miller's  letter  concerning  find- 
ing "an  alternative  to  alternative  music," 

If  you  really  believe  that  CKCU  should 
change  it's  format  to  "good  ol'  rock  and  roll", 
where  do  you  propose  that  we,  alternative 
music  listeners,  go  for  our  choice  in  music? 
We  realize  that  this  type  of  music  isn't  for 
everyone,  but  your  type  is  equally  unsuitable 
for  all.  Believe  us!  We  don't  enjoy  Bruce 
Springsteen,  just  as  we're  sure  you  don't 
enjoy  the  Circle  Jerks. 

So  you  don't  like  radio  in  Ottawa?  Surely 
there  must  be  something  around  that  might 
appeal  to  you  with  all  the  choices  you  have. 
Try  CHEZ.  It  might  be  just  what  you're 
looking  for.  There  are  many,  many  more 
also. 

So  why,  with  all  the  options,  do  you 
insist  on  trying  to  deprive  us  of  our  enter- 
tainment? Sorry  to  be  the  ones  to  tell  you 
this  but,  you  can't  always  get  what  you 
want.  We  know  that  all  too  well! 

Mr.  Miller,  we  would  like  you  to  consider 
a  couple  of  suggestions  from  a  couple  of 
die-hard  music  fans.  Grow  up,  stop  com- 
plaining and  put  on  a  tape  if  you  don't  like 
what  you  hear  on  the  radio.  Then  you'll 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  yourself. 

Kierstin  Hutchinson 
Arts  I 
Kathryn  Sparks 
Arts  I 

P.S.  You  don't  think  many  people  listen  to 
CKCU?  Then  where  does  all  the  money 
come  from  at  funding  drive  time?  It  cer- 
tainly doesn't  fall  from  the  sky! 

Turn  the  dial  and 
tune  out 

Editor: 

This  is  in  response  to  the  letters  from 
John  Miller  and  Eric  Becker. 

So,  you  don't  like  CKCU's  programming. 
It's  too  "weird"  for  your  narrow  little  minds, 
eh?  You  want  to  hear  some  "good  ol'  rock 
and  roll".  Well,  when  you  got  your  radios, 
gentlemen,  did  you  notice  a  tuning  dial? 
There  are  other  radio  stations  in  the  Ottawa 
area  (ie.  CHEZ  106)  that  provide  minimalist 
music  (minimal  amount  of  brain  cells  needed 
to  comprehend  the  songs,  that  is). 

CKCU  publishes  a  program  guide  so 
that  you  can  plan  your  radio  listening,  if 
you're  so  inclined.  The  DJs  also  take  requests. 

Might  1  remind  you  that  CKCU  is  not 
unique  to  campus  radio.  When  you  get  past 
all  the  commercial  hype  of  the  bigger  radio 
stations  like  CHEZ,  you'll  find  a  small,  but 
productive  network  of  "alternative"  radio 
stations.  They  provide  truly  refreshing  and 
new  musical  alternatives  to  the  current 
mainstream  tripe. 

May  I  also  remind  you  that  if  it  wasn't  for 
CKCU,  and  others  of  its  ilk,  there  wouldn't 
be  bands  like  Vital  Sines  (now  given  airplay 
on  CHEZ)  and  Chalk  Circle. 

Carol  Harrison 
Journalism  1 

Reader  defends 
Middle-East 
discussion  group 

Editor: 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  the  com- 
ments put  forth  in  David  Clark's  letter  of 
February  5th,  1987,  "Finley's  Anti-Israel 
Allegations". 


First  of  all,  I  strongly  object  to  the 
accusation  made  by  Mr.  Clark  that  the 
Carlcton  University  Middle-East  Discus- 
sion Group  serves  "as  a  forum  for  anti-Israel 
propaganda".  As  stipulated  in  our  constitu- 
tion the  club  "seeks  to  encourage  awareness 
within  the  Carleton  Community  of  issues 
relevant  to  the  Palestinian/Israeli  conflict. 
Moreover,  the  group  focusses  on  facts  and 
information  not  readily  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  not  normally  transmitted  by 
the  media".  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Clark's  slan- 
derous comments  stem  from  this  latter  point. 

In  the  proliferating  mass  of  literature 
and  discussion  on  what  is  best  for  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  Middle  East  Conflict,  frequently 
it  is  only  the  official  Israeli  side  that  is 
seriously  considered.  One  tends  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  understand  the 
events  currently  taking  place  in  the  area,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  informed  on  the  central 
issue  that  generates  the  conflict— the  dis- 
possession of  the  Palestinian  people;  a  view 
which  many  Israelis  share. 

The  Israeli  position  vis-a-vis  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  is 
subject  to  debate  and  open  discussion  in  the 
Israeli  academic  and  social  milieu  (One  of 
the  prominent  persons  is  Professor  Israel 


Reader  commends 
Clark  for 

condemning  Finley 

Editor: 

David  Clark  is  to  be  commended  for 
expressing  a  vigorous  dissent  ("Findley's 
anti-Israel  allegations"  Feb.  5)  against  the 
views  of  a  visiting  ex-Congressman,  Paul 
Findley  Most  defenders  of  Israeli  policies 
have  been  remarkably  silent  of  late,  often 
preferring  the  tactics  that  Mr.  Findley  docu- 
ments in  his  book,  They  Dare  to  Speak  Out. 
and  was  in  Ottawa  to  criticize. 

Findley  himself,  a  conservative  Republi- 
can, was  defeated  after  twenty-two  years  in 
Congress  when  he  was  targetted  by  the 
pro-Israeli  lobby  which  channeled  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money,  collected  nation- 
ally, into  his  constituency  Other  congressional 
critics  of  Israeli  policies,  and  of  US  support 
for  them,  were  treated  in  the  same  way  A 
number  of  good  legislators  were  knocked 
out  of  Congress  and  their  punishment  serves 
as  a  warning  to  the  rest.  Yes,  Mr.  Clark, 
most  Congressmen  do  act  as  if  they  feared 


Shahak,  founder  of  the  Israeli  League  for 
Civil  and  Human  Rights,  who  in  1976 
published  The  Shahak  Papers,  which  gave 
the  western  world  some  idea  of  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  destruction  of  Palestinian  society 
which  has  occurred  since  1947).  However, 
as  Mr.  Clark's  letter  illustrated,  once  a 
group  attempts  to  deal  with  the  denial  of 
Palestinian  human  rights,  whether  it  be  in 
the  area  of  education,  politics,  or  the  society 
at  large,  it  is  recklessly  labelled  "anti-Israel 
propaganda". 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Clark's  assertion  that 
the  group  engages  in  a  negative  portrayal  of 
Israel  is  false.  Is  should  be  noted  that  the 
group  brought  in  Israeli  Knesset  members 
Matti  Peled  (Ret.  Gen.  IDF)  and  Muhammad 
Mi'ari.  It  is  amazing  how  we  students  con- 
demn (and  rightfully)  the  suppression  of 
human  rights,  as  in  South  Africa,  but  over- 
look the  violations  of  these  rights  in  the 
occupied  territories  (which  are  documented 
by  Amnesty  International).  We  must,  if  we 
are  truly  concerned  with  human  dignity,  set 
aside  our  selective  endorsement  of  causes 
and  embrace  a  criteria  applicable  to  all 
nations.  Occupation  is  not,  and  can  never  be 
benign;  it  is  the  denial  of  self-determination. 

In  conclusion,  the  Middle  East  Discus- 
sion Group  believes  that  it  is  through  an 
atmosphere  of  academic  freedom,  open  in- 
vestigation, and  reasoned  debate,  factors 
essential  for  scholarly  activity  that  we  as 
students  can  come  to  address  the  question 
of  Palestine. 

y.  Ludy  Singh 
Co-Ordinator  Middle 
East  Discussion  Group 


the  election  time  retribution  of  the  pro- 
Israeli  lobby  And  the  lobby  has  won  most  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  Findley  does  not  object  to  lobbying 
in  general  or  to  the  "normal"  activities  of  the 
pro-Israeli  lobby  Lobbying  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  democratic  system.  Nor  did  he 
claim  that  the  pro-Israeli  lobby  as  such  was 
using  illegal  means.  Individuals  have  done 
so.  His  objection  was  to  legal  but  dirty 
tactics  that  go  well  beyond  civilized  persua- 
sion. Like  targetting  and  also  like  the 
McCarthyite  technique  of  branding  "anti- 
Jewish"  or  "anti-Semite"  anyone  who  dares 
to  criticize  the  expansionist  policies  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  or  the  heavy-handedness  of 
its  20  year  military  occupation  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza. 

There  are  more  inequitable  situations  in 
this  untidy  world,  but  none  where  the  con- 
tinuing denial  of  justice  is  more  likely  to 
trigger  the  next  and  last  worid  war.  Hence 
we  must  all  be  concerned  when  Israeli 
policies,  as  stubborn  as  they  are  short- 
sighted, delay  a  settlement  fair  to  the 
Palestinians  and  consistent  with  Israel's 
own  security. 

These  dangerous  policies  could  not  be 
maintained  but  for  billions  in  US  support 
each  year,  and  the  US  vote  in  the  Security 
Council.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  real 
concern  to  all  peace  oriented  people  that  the 
pro-Israel  lobby  in  the  United  States  is  so 
effective  in  the  determination  of  Washington's 
Middle-East  policy-against  the  advice  of 
almost  every  Middle  East  expert  in  the  US 
government. 

Could  the  same  happen  in  Canada?  Yes. 


and  it  is  happening.  We  matter  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  far.  far  less,  and  our  pro-Israel 
lobby  is  less  wealthy  and  is  representative 
of  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  population-at 
most  1.4%.  The  tactics  followed  by  the 
Canada-Israel  Committee  (CIC)  are  less  rough. 
But  they  are  still  effective.  Virtually  all 
observers  agree  that  the  CIC  is  the  most 
potent  lobby  in  the  making  of  our  foreign 
policy  And  its  strongest  weapon  is  the  fear 
of  decent  Canadians  that  criticism  of  the 
State  of  Israel  might  lead  them  to  being 
branded  "anti-Semite",  or  "anti-Jewish".  The 
second  weapon  is  electoral.  1.4%  may  seem 
small,  but  it  is  concentrated  in  a  handful  of 
Toronto  and  Montreal  constituencies.  Rightly 
or  wrongly  these  votes  are  thought  likely  to 
go  to  the  party  that  is  most  loyal  to  the  State 
of  Israel.  And  even  one  seat  can  determine 
the  outcome  of  a  Canadian  election. 

The  result  is  that  our  political  leader- 
ship (all  parties)  and  the  bureaucracy  are 
intimidated,  and  perpetuate  a  Middle  East 
policy  they  know  to  be  clearly  tilted  towards 
Israel  in  a  way  that  is  contrary  to  the 
national  interest  of  Canada. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Peyton  V.  Lyon 

Kaulbars 
simply  realistic 

Editor: 

Recently  Mike  Kaulbars  was  labelled 
"nartow  minded"  for  his  disclosure  of  the 
negligent  practices  of  corporate  Canada.  Is 
this  a  logical  conclusion?  To  me  Kaulbars' 
failure  to  mention  the  less  than  acceptable 
practices  of  our  own  government,  and  sub' 
sidiaries  thereof,  is  not  a  result  of  his  own 
"nartow  mindedness",  but  is  an  indication 
that  many  more  articles,  such  as  the  type  he 
has  written  to  date,  are  required.  They  are 
required  to  infonn  us.  the  consumers  and 
citizens  of  Canada,  of  what  is  being  done  in 
our  name.  Ultimately  the  responsibility  to 
correct  the  practices  of  corporations,  and 
government  alike,  lies  with  the  individual, 
me  and  you. 

A  question.  What  would  happen  if  cor- 
porations were  forced  to  clean  up  their 
practices?  Kimberly-Clark  forced  the  ulti 
mate  political  nightmare  to  occur.  They 
were  willing  to  close  the  mill  if  the  govern- 
ment issued  a  control  order  which  was  "too 
severe".  So  the  politicians  awaken  scream 
ing,  that  would  cost  jobs,  which  may  cost 
someone's  political  future.  The  result,  a 
three  year  extenlion  to  meet  government 
limits  on  toxic  waste.  What  would  happen  if 
K-C  were  forced  to  clean  all  of  its  mills" 
Would  they  threaten  to  close  them  all?  If 
they  carried  through  by  closing  all  of  their 
mills  they  would  cease  to  exist.  So.  they 
clean-up  and  exist  at  a  lower  profit  level. 
Alright,  it's  far-fetched  but  this  is  a  democ- 
racy and  technically  monopolies  are  not 
allowed,  therefore  good  healthy  competi- 
tion should  keep  prices  down  (we  are  here 
assuming  that  price  fixing  doesn't  occur 
either). 

The  problem  is  that  it  is  a  hell  of  a  lot 
cheaper  to  dump  toxic  waste  than  it  is  to 
dispose  of  it.  This  is  capitalism,  we  maxi- 
mize profit  through  exploitation  and  deceit. 
Those  that  read  the  small  blurbs  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  will  have  noticed  that  Dow 
Chemical  is  now  reporting  all  of  it's  toxic 
"spills".  It  seems  unlikely  that  a  plant  the 
size  and  complexity  of  Dow's  Samia  instal- 
lation can  actually  have  accidental  spills, 
and  even  more  unlikely  that  they  all  go 
directly  to  the  river.  Is  this  actually  illegal 
dumping  under  the  guise  of  accidents?  Why 
not?  It  costs  the  company  $$$  to  dispose  of 
such  waste,  and  by  simply  reporting  the 
spill  they  have  fulfilled  their  obligation. 
Which  explanation  makes  more  sense  in  a 
capitalistic  context? 

Recently  a  report  surfaced  that  suggests 
acid  rain  is  responsible  for  stunting  the 
growth  of  trees  by  up  to  sixty  percent.  "The 
'pulp  and  paper  industn'  will  now  lobby  for 
reduction  in  acid  emissions.  What  happens 
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when  we  tell  in-shore  fisheries  that  effluent 
from  pulp  and  paper  mills  is  killing  fish? 
Well,  they  lobby  for  cleaner  p&p  mills. 
Eventually  everyone  exploiting  a  natural 
resource  is  implicating  someone  else.  A 
kind-of  corporate  game  of  Duck,  duck,  goose. 

As  for  compromising  between  jobs  and 
the  environment,  why  don't  we  keep  over- 
fishing and  continue  not  replanting  trees  on 
the  scale  we  should  be.  Then  in  a  few  years 
we  woudn't  need  to  compromise.  The  re- 
sources will  be  gone  and  surely  the  jobs  will 
closely  follow. 

Should  environmental  goals  be  consid- 
ered as  the  "sole  criterions  if  society"?  If 
they  aren't  now,  then  eventually  we  will 
wish  that  they  had  been.  Have  you  ever 
wondered  why  toilets  were  invented?  Prob- 
ably not.  but  try  deficating  in  your  house 
without  the  aid  of  a  crapper,  soon  you'll 
want  to  leave,  and  if  you  can't  leave  then 
chances  are  you'll  die.  The  point  is  that  we 
live  on  this  earth,  and  I'm  sorry  to  say  but 
we  can't  leave,  not  now  or  anywhere  in  the 
near  future  will  we  be  able  to.  Our  own 
defication  could  be  dealt  with  (if  there  were 
not  so  many  of  us)  by  other  forms  of  life,  but 
we  continue  to  kill  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
inhabitants,  including  these  decomposers. 
Nature  can't  deal  with  many  of  the  sub- 
stances we  offer  it,  therefore  they  build-up. 
Soon  we  may  want  to  leave,  chances  are 
we'll  die.  Rest  peacefully. 

Wishing  implies  a  lack  of  control, 

D.H.  Dwyer 
Biology  IV 


happy  to  serve. 

Please  let  me  and  the  rest  of  your  whining 
readers  know  if  there  is  any  other  subject 
you  do  not  want  us  to  comment  on.  And  best 
of  luck  on  your  campaign  for  autonomy.  I  hope, 
as  I  am  sure  you  do,  that  this  autonomy 
ensures  total  freedom  and  responsibility— or 
at  least  as  much  freedom  and  responsibility 
as  we  can  handle. 

Steve  McLaren 
Journalism  II 

Reader  sucked  in  by 
South  African 
propaganda 

Editor: 

Re:  Democracy  can't  replace  Apartheid. 

For  a  third  year  political  science  student 
you  are  seriously  misinformed  about  the 
situation  in  South  Africa.  This  lack  of  knowl- 
edge is  dangerous  in  that  it  could  seriously 
mislead  people  into  accepting  the  propa- 
gandistic  justification  of  the  Botha  regime. 
It  is  precisely  this  type  of  argument  that 
harms  the  anti-apartheid  struggle. 

Firsdy  you  state  that  the  "process"  should 
be  "evolutionary  rather  than  revolutionary", 
yet  the  fight  against  this  system  has  already 
been  proceeding  for  approximately  seventy- 
five  years.  The  ANC  was  formed  in  1912. 
and  as  been  struggling  for  the  abolishment 


of  apartheid  ever  since.  In  my  view,  this  is 
evolutionary  enough.  Furthermore,  the  strug- 
gle was  completely  nonviolent  up  until  the 
early  1960's,  but  the  government  met  all 
protests  with  a  repressive  show  of  force.  All 
peaceful  means  of  protest  have  been  ren- 
dered ineffective  by  the  government's  ac- 
tions, thereby  making  violence  the  only 
viable  alternative,  as  unfortunate  as  that 
may  be. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  your  comment 
about  a  potential  "trival  dictatorship  that 
could  well  be  marxist",  I  am  sorry,  but  this  is 
simply  not  the  case!  The  ANC,  and  the 
more  recently  formed  UDF  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  vast  majority  of  the  South  African 
people.  Neither  of  these  organizations  are 
tribal  or  marxist.  Both  of  these  groups 
subscribe  to  the  Freedom  Charter  (written 
and  adopted  in  1955).  which  is  at  most 
socially  democratic,  similar  to  that  of  many 
western  "democratic"  nations,  and  is  in  no 
shape  or  fomi  marxist-  While  the  govern- 
ment attempts  to  label  these  organizations 
as  marxist,  this  is  a  purely  propagandistic 
move.  In  South  Africa's  "Internal  Security 
Act",  a  communist  is  defined  as  anyone  who 
aims  to  bring  about  any  political,  social,  or 
industrial  change,  making  anyone  involved 
in  any  protest  activity  a  "communist". 

As  I  previously  stated,  these  organiza- 
tions enjoy  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
South  African  blacks,  and  are  in  no  way 
tribally  based.  Your  argument  regarding 
the  possibility  of  a  tribal  dictatorship  is 


Yielding  to  The      Three  views  on  feminism 

Charlatan's  superiority 


Eiditor: 

Re:  "Little  Girl  Blue:  the  last  word , , . 
please"  editorial. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  student  popula- 
tion, may  I  apologize  for  our  barrage  of 
letters  regarding  the  "Little  Girl  Blue"  con- 
troversy which  some  mouthy  complainers 
have  an  interest  in.  How  ignorant,  how 
presumptuous  we  must  be.  to  demand  a 
student  newspaper  cater  to  the  "lame  at- 
tempts" of  those  students  who  share  a  com- 
mon concern. 

You're  right.  No  (should  I  say  it?)  man 
has  the  insight  to  rationalize  out  the  banned 
poster  controversy,  due  to  an  "internalized" 
sexist  attitude.  My  thanks  to  editorial  writer 
Lee  Parpart.  With  her  scenario  of  bad  Mr 
Censorship,  bad  Mr,  Compromise,  and  bad 
Mr  Pundit  versus  Ms.  Media  Critic,  "who 
just  wants  to  be  able  to  continue  wearing 
baggy  sweaters"  (we  hate  baggy  sweaters, 
don't  we,  guys?),  she  truly  shows  us  that 
mindless  gender  discrimination  must  end, 
and  must  end  now. 

Also,  the  cartoon  accompanying  the  edi- 
torial was  right  on  the  money  It's  true-all 
of  us  chauvanist  pigs  who  have  the  nerve  to 
express  our  opinions  in  your  journal  are 
indeed  warmongers,  racists,  and  sexists, 
and  we  can't  spell  either!  Sometimes  I  will' 
he  awake  at  night,  wishing  that  I  could  see 
groups  without  prejudice  or  malice,  just  like 
The  Charlatan  folks  do. 

Until  Feb.  5,  1987,  the  day  my  life 
changed,  I  never  really  saw  "what  it  is  in  the 
slope  of  her  shoulder  (even  when  I  used  a 
protractor),  the  jutting  of  her  hip  and  the 
sensual  servitude  in  her  eyes  that  contri- 
butes, to  "keeping  all  women  down."  Ad- 
mittedly, I  was  blind  this  subliminal  degra- 
dation; I  will,  therefore,  try  to  clean  my 
glasses  more  often.  To  those  dangerous 
free-thinkers  who  see  Ms.  Parpart's  revela- 
tions as  some  sort  of  imposed  will,  I  say, 
"Pshaw!".  As  she  says,  we  must  ail  work 
together  to  "bring  this  debate  to  a  higher 
level".  Well,  unless  you  recklessly  want  to 
contemplate  issues  in  your  own  mind.  If  that 
IS  the  case,  then  pipe  down  and  do  what  The 
Charlatan,  CUBA,  and  the  Women's  Centre 
tell  you  is  right.  That's  why  they  are  there, 
because  they  know.  And  I  am  only  too 


by  Fran  Klodawsky 
Carleton's  Status  of  Women  Coordinator 

To  me  feminism  is  the  hope  for  a 
better  future,  a  future  that  is  based 
upon  human  needs  and  values.  It  is  a 
philosophy  that  encourages  women  and  men 
to  assert  their  caring  selves,  at  the  macro 
level  in  terms  of  elimination  of  war  and  the 
promotion  of  a  peaceful  co-existence.  It  is  a 
hope  that  someday  we  will  live  in  a  society 
where  important  issues  are  recognized  as 
such;  where  the  significance  of  children, 
their  nurture  and  the  rights  of  adults,  fe- 
male and  male,  to  participate  in  that  nurturing 
with  undue  hardship  is  truly  recognized; 
where  taxes  are  paid  to  provide  for  services 
and  jobs  that  help  make  life  better  for  most 
people  and  not  simply  militaristic  efforts; 
where  the  connections  between  work  within' 
and  outside  our  homes  are  recognized  and 
changes  made  accordingly  □ 

by  Jane  Pepper 

Women's  Centre  Coordinator 

As  a  feminist,  I  have  been  called  many 
things-man-hater,  dyke,  commu- 
nist, various  combinations  of  the 
above.  By  assuming  a  political  and  personal 
position,  I  have  learned  to  accept  that  there 
is  always  opposition  to  my  views.  What  I 
cannot  accept  is  ignorance-if  1  am  ex- 
pected to  listen  to  voices  of  dissent,  I  expect 
the  same  courtesy  to  be  extended  to  me. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  often  not  the  case.  My 
choice  to  focus  on  women  and  their  oppres- 
sion in  society  is  viewed  as  a  choice  to 
exclude,  reject  and  despise  men.  It  is  not 
seen  as  a  positive  choice-the  choice  to 
focus  my  time  and  energy  on  women. 

As  a  feminist,  I  celebrate  and  recognize 
women's  potential,  their  power  and  their 
vision  for  equality  in  an  unequal  society  I 
work  to  educate  society  to  women's  history, 
achievements,  artistic  work,  political,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  conbibutions  which  have 
gone  too  long  unrecognized,  unrecorded 
and  denied.  As  a  feminist,  I  challenge  the 
structures  and  individuals  in  society  who 
oppress  and  deny  women  choice  in  all  areas 
of  their  lives-economic,  political  or  social. 
I  work  towards  eliminating  all  forms  of 


discrimination,  prejudice,  sexism  and  racism. 

As  a  feminist.  I  recognize  that  the  strug- 
gle is  an  international  one  with  connections 
and  links  between  women  in  all  countries  of 
the  world  who  share  a  common  oppression 
whether  it  be  capitalism,  patriarchy  or  a 
combination  of  the  two  structures.  □ 

by  a  female  member  of 

the  Muslim  Students  Association 

What  does  Islam  say  about  femi- 
nism? Broadly  the  essential  idea 
of  feminism  is  the  struggle  for 
equality  between  women  and  men. 

The  status  of  woman  in  Islam  constitute 
no  problem.  The  attitude  of  the  Quran  and 
early  Muslims  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that 
woman  is.  at  least,  as  vital  to  life  as  man 
himself,  and  that  she  is  not  inferior  to  him 
nor  is  she  one  of  the  lower  species.  God  says 
in  the  Quran:  'Whosoever  performs  good 
deeds,  whether  male  or  female  and  is  a 
believer,  We  shall  surely  make  him  live  a 
good  life,  and  we  will  certainly  reward  them 
for  the  best  of  what  they  did'  (16:97). 

The  right  and  responsibilities  of  a  woman 
are  equal  to  those  of  a  man  but  they  are  not 
necessarily  identical  with  them.  Equality 
and  sameness  are  two  different  things.  This 
difference  is  understandable  because  man 
and  woman  are  not  identical  but  they  are 
created  equal.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
two  identical  men  or  women. 

This  distinction  between  equality  and 
sameness  is  of  paramount  importance.  Equal- 
ity is  desirable,  just,  fair:  but  sameness  is 
not.  People  are  not  created  identical  but 
they  are  created  equals.  There  is  no  ground 
to  assume  she  is  less  important  than  he  is 
just  because  her  rights  in  Islam  are  not 
identically  the  same  as  his.  Had  her  status 
been  identical  with  his,  she  would  have 
been  simply  a  duplicate  of  him,  which  she 
definitely  is  not.  The  fact  that  Islam  gives 
her  equal  rights-but-not-identical,  shows  that 
it  takes  her  into  due  consideration,  acknowl- 
edges her,  and  recognizes  her  independent 
personality. 

As  GOD  says  in  the  Quran:  'The  noblest 
among  you  before  God  is  the  most  heedful 
of  you'.  (49:13)  Q 


groundless.  Furthermore,  while  conflicts  do 
exist  between  different  groups  of  blacks, 
they  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
regime.  These  differences  are  accepted  and 
even  aggravated  as  part  of  the  general 
policy  of  the  South  African  government 
were  apartheid  to  be  dismantled.  I  would 
suggest  that  these  conflicts  would  largely 
disappear 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  an  pres- 
ent there  is  already  a  small  elite  repressing 
a  large  majority  of  the  people  (blacks,  asians, 
and  coloured  people  make  up  87%  of  the 
total  population.  This  is  the  crix  of  the 
issue.  I  accuse  you  of  being  an  apologist  for 
the  racist  regime  of  P,W.  Botha,  for  the 
arguments  you  have  made  are  identical  to 
the  propaganda  utilized  by  this  illegitimate 
regime  and  are  entirely  absurd.  If  you  are 
truly  "morally  opposed"  to  apartheid,  as 
you  claim  to  be,  then  you  have  no  other 
alternative  but  to  give  your  whole  hearted 
support  to  the  liberated  struggle. 

Brian  Bwderseti 
Poll  Sci  III 

Reader  has 
doughnut  brain 

Editor: 

Re:  Dave  Kemp  (Feb.  12,  '87  issue) 
Firstly,  you  maintain  a  linear  perception 
of  the  female  psyche:  you  could  have,  at 
least,  found  a  better  excuse,  other  than 
jealousy,  to  attack  the  concern  women  hold 
regarding  the  L.G.B.  issue. 

Secondly  society  is  sexist!  Feminists 
are  not  "reading  it  into  everything  they 
see".  They  are,  merely,  more  consciously 
aware  of  it,  thus  they  are  apt  to  detect  it 
more  easily  and  more  frequently.  Yet,  for  an 
idle  mind  (like  your's)  it  may  seem  that  they 
are  digging  it  from  every  crevice  of  every- 
day life. 

Thirdly,  I  am  not  a  radical  feminist,  yet,  I 
commend  those  that  are,  for  pulling  the 
point  of  moderation  more  to  the  left. 

Face  reality,  Mr.  Kemp,  it  has  taken 
women  thousands  of  years  to  break  the 
sexist  mould,  to  ascend  from  their  subservi- 
ent, subordinate  roles.  It  will  take  even 
longer  to  acquire  full  equality  because  ele- 
ments like  you  continue  to  exist.  So  bear 
with  your  struggle,  Mr.  Kemp. .  we  have 
with  our's  for  millennia! 

P.S.  You  know  what  you  can  do  with  the 
doughnuts!) 

M.  Habibi 
English  I 

Don  Grant's 
last  word 


Editor; 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  thank  the  1542 
people  who  voted  for  me  and  supported  me 
in  the  February  elections.  It  was  a  long  haul 
and  in  the  end  it  was  gratifying  to  see  that  so 
many  people  believed  in  what  I  was  saying. 
I  would  also  like  to  apologize  to  all  of  the 
professors  and  students  who  were  disturbed 
or  disrupted  by  the  elections.  As  candidates 
we  were  simply  doing  our  best  to  involve  as 
many  students  as  possible  in  this  important 
decision.  Next  year  1  hope  even  more  of  you 
will  vote  and  get  involved  in  CUSA  through- 
out the  year  Once  again  I  extend  my  sincer- 
est  thanks  to  everyone  who  supported  me 
through  the  month  of  February. 

Don  Grant 

Spoiled  ballot 

procedure 

disturbing 

Editor: 

Upon  voting  in  the  recent  C.U.S.A.  elec- 
tion, my  concern  regarding  the  voting  proc- 
ess here  at  Carleton  was  sharply  raised 
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While  reviewing  the  numerous  ballots  and 
preparing  to  mark  my  X  for  better  or  worse. 
I  was  startled  by  the  instructions  borne  by 
the  ballots.  The  final  line  stated,  (and  1  take 
the  liberty  of  paraphrasing)  "If  you  acciden- 
tally spoil  your  ballot  please  ask  the  poll 
clerk  for  a  replacement." 

Well,  surprise,  surprise!  As  university 
students  we  may  be  granted  many  responsi- 
bilities (independent  lifestyle,  leases,  stu- 
dent loans,  etc)  but  our  own  student 
government  or  at  least  its  electoral  adminis- 
trators do  not  feel  confident  that  we,  the 
electorate,  are  capable  of  marking  a  simple 
X  on  a  ballot  without  potential  error.  Even  if 
such  a  mistake  did  occur,  most  electoral 
administrators  such  as  Elections  Canada 
would  find  it  unethical  to  distribute  a  sec- 
ond ballot  in  replacement.  If  a  mistake  is 
made  it  is  the  voter's  responsibility. 

As  a  student  in  my  fourth  year  at  Carle- 
ton  (yes,  even  some  senior  students  still 
bother  to  vote)  1  felt  unsettled  and  some- 
what insulted  by  the  statement  found  on  the 
ballot.  Maybe  next  time  Elections  Carleton 
could  ask  the  poll  clerk  to  hold  my  hand  like 
Mom  used  to  so  I  could  feel  young  and 
totally  irresponsible  for  my  actions  again. 
With  concerned  regards, 

Rosamie  M.  Fife 
History  IV 

CUSA  candidates 
boring  and 
bothersome 

Editor: 

It  is  certainly  with  great  relief  that  as 
students  of  Carleton  we  have  endured  an- 
other frightfully  drab  CUSA  election.  What 
prompted  me  to  write  this  letter  was  the 
nature  of  the  majority  of  the  candidates. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  Political 
Science  students.  Many  would  of  course 
assume  that  there  is  nothing  odd  in  that 
given  their  declared  interest  in  things  politi- 
cal. However,  as  a  student  of  Political  Sci- 
ence I  find  it  strikingly  odd.  Carieton's 
Department  of  Political  Science  is  excel- 
lent. It  provides  its  students  with  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  study  a  number  of  different 
aspects  of  Politics.  Within  Carieton's  De- 
partment of  Political  Science  I  feel  that 
there  exists  three  types  of  students.  The 
first  type  is  nothing  more  than  a  product  of 
the  B.A.  program.  The  individual  that  is  in 
Political  Science  merely  because  it  seemed 
like  a  suitable  major.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  this  type.  The  second  type,  and  most 
admirable,  is  the  Political  Science  student 

Walkway  stairs  a 
pressing  issue 

Editor: 

Please  print  this. 

I  just  got  hit  with  an  idea  for  our  new 
student  government  to  debate  over  when 
they  get  in  office  next  term.  Yes  it's  election 
time.  Direction,  Contact,  Access  and  inde- 
pendents all  running  in  our  name.  All  claim- 
ing they  are  gonna  do  "it"  for  us. 

Let  me  reflect.  O.C.  Transpo  and  the 
problems  we  encounter  with  them  aren't 
gonna  change.  I  don't  care  if  you  are  a  true 
fighter,  they  have  that  market  cornered,  we 
need  it  and  they  provide  it.  We  can't  tell 
them  to  do  it  for  the  students.  They  do  it  for 
the  money.  The  library  issue  is  a  whopper. 
If  we  don't  fall  asleep  by  2am  surely  the 
library  personel  will.  The  phone  in  registra- 
tion is  the  brightest  thing  so  far.  Although  I 
see  problems  forecoming  also.  Study  room 
on  campus  is  worthy.  Fee  increase  is  worthy 
also. 

Why  haven't  any  of  our  candidates  pro- 
posed a  project  to  build  stairs  on  both  ends 
of  the  Bronson  Sunnyside  path.  That  is  the 
most  dangerous  route  to  campus.  It's  slip- 
pery, wet,  muddy,  then  it  starts  all  over 
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again.  How  many  of  our  fellow  students 
have  met  their  fate  coming  down  those 
steep  drops.  Stairs  will  help  out  and  we  can 
see  where  our  money  is.  Under  our  feet. 

This  is  really  a  good  idea  I  feel  and  if 
anything  can  be  done  about  that  stretch  of 
ankle  twisting,  knee  buckling  mud  patches, 
we  all  can  benefit.  Especially  those  who  use 
it  regulariy. 

Martin  A.  Lazore 
Arts  II 

Legally  gay  worker 
shouldn't  win 

Editor: 

Re:  Gay  Library  Worker  claims  lover  as 
his  dependent.  On  the  legality  of  the  claim: 

The  Chariatan's  article  in  this  particular 
case  suggests  that  an  homosexual  could 
legally  claim  his  lover  as  a  spouse,  therefore 
as  a  dependent  at  Carieton  University. 

Under  the  Common  Law  of  England 
which  is  the  law  of  the  land  regarding 
matrimonial  matters  in  Ontario,  jurispru- 
dence knows  only  two  sexes,  male  and 
female  and  sex  is  cleariy  an  essential  deter- 
minant of  one  relationship  called  Common- 
law,  because  it  is  and  always  has  been 
recognized  and  exclusively  recognized  as 
the  union  of  man  and  woman,  therefore  as  a 
relationship  which  can  only  be  met  by  two 
persons  of  opposite  sex. 

Thus,  there  is  no  foundation  in  fact  and 
in  law  of  a  spousal  submission  based  on  an 
homosexual  relationship.  Since  in  law  a 
valid  relationship  is  essentially  (in  its  es- 
sence) a  relationship  between  man  and 
woman,  thus  one  cannot  foresee  a  legal 
victory  by  the  prestigious  Toronto  law  firm 
of  Sack  Goldblatt  against  the  Carieton 
Univeristy  administration  in  case  C.U.P.E. 
2424  decides  to  submit  this  particular  hear- 
ing to  the  judges  of  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission. 

One  finds  very  unfortunate  the  remarks 


of  common  law  or  spousal  relationships".  It 
opens  the  door  to  all  sorts  of  uses  and 
abuses  in  which  anyone  living,  let  us  say 
with  an  unionized  teacher  for  a  week  and  no 
more,  could  be  claimed  as  a  spouse  or 
dependent  (all  tuition  fees  paid  for),  without 
being  either.  This  is  an  irresponsible  atti- 
tude of  an  otherwise  responsible  university 
through  the  misleading  comments  of  his 
Director  of  Personnel,  namely  Mr.  Richard 
Brown. 

Rene  Heroux 

Questioning 
The  Charlatan's 
coverage  (again) 

Editor: 

Just  a  comment  on  the  article  announc- 
ing Bruce  Haydon's  electoral  victory  (Feb 
19th  issue).  Why  was  it  impossible  to  actu- 
ally list  the  Fourteen  Arts  and  Social  Sci- 
ence representatives  which  were  elected. 

Some  students,  myself  included,  vote 
for  people  not  SLATES  and  would  like  to 
know  which  individuals  were  successful  in 
their  bid.  The  number  of  members  from  any 
particular  slate  means  NOTHING  to  me! 

Although  I  have  already  taken  the  time 
to  check  the  election  results  posted  by  the 
CUSA  office,  it  would  have  been  appreci- 
ated if  a  proper  listing  of  names  had  been 
included  in  your  article.  The  other  facilities 
were  granted  this  luxury. 

Don't  you  agree  that  Arts  and  Social 
Science  students  are  treated  like  "NUM- 
BERS" enough  at  Carleton  to  be  spared  this 
mistreatment  by  their  own  newspaper! 

Sincerely. 

Rosa  me  Fife 
History  IV 

Editor's  note:  The  election  story  was 
written  12  hours  after  the  production  of 
the  paper  was  finished.  We  allotted  a 
certain  amount  of  space  to  insert  the 


made  by  Personnel  manager  Richard  Brawn  story  and  that  was  all  we  could  fit.  Sorry, 
stating  that  "the  university  requires  no  proof 
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Anatomy  of  last  names 
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by  Karen  Fay  Lauriston 

y  name  never  suited  me.  Maybe  if  I 
had  been  blessed  with  an  ample 
_  bosom  1  would  have  heaved  it  onto 
the  Air  Canada  ticket  counter  and  said.  "No, 
no,  no!!  !  My  name's  Tidd  with  two  big  'd's', 
not  Kidd  or  Titt  or  whatever  you've  typed 
onto  this  bloody  airplane  ticket!" 

For  twenty  years  I  was  Karen  Fay  Tidd, 
but  last  September  I  decided  it  was  time  for 
a  change.  So  I  walked  into  my  lawyer's 
office  and  signed  two  official-looking  pa- 
pers and  a  cheque  for  $170  and  walked 
away  with  a  new  identity  Now  I'm  Karen 
Fay  Lauriston. 

I  never  had  a  problem  with  my  name 
until  I  came  to  Carieton.  Back  in  Little 
River,  Nova  Scotia,  there  are  plenty  of 
Tidds.  There's  even  a  Tiddville.  Last  names 
weren't  too  important  in  a  village  of  250. 
Everyone  knows  every  thing  about  you, 
including  your  last  name,  so  it  never  comes 
up  in  conversation. 

But  at  Carleton  I  became  increasingly 
paranoid  as  people  constantly  asked  me  to 
repeat  my  last  name. 

"Excuse  me,  what  was  the  name  again. 
T-l-what?" 

I  was  sure  all  the  while  they  were  think- 
ing, "my,  my.  poor  giri,  growing  up  with  a 
name  sounding  like  a  part  of  the  female 
anatomy ..." 

It  took  a  lot  of  soul  searching  before  I 


made  the  final  decision  to  change  my  name. 
I  was  afraid  my  parents  would  disown  me, 
banishing  me  to  the  streets.  So  1  took  the 
coward's  way  out-I  didn't  tell  them. 

Unfortunately  Bonnie's  daughter  Laurie 
works  at  my  lawyer's  office  and  Bonnie  saw 
my  mom  at  their  Monday  night  Lodge 
meeting. 

"Excuse  me.  Dot,"  whispers  Bonnie  in  a 
tone  of  complete  confidentiality  "but  is  it 
true  your  daughter  has  changed  her  name?" 

Needless  to  say,  the  next  time  1  phoned 
home  I  had  some  fast  talking  to  do.  "Butbut 
dadlhopeyouaren'tmadbecausel'mstillyour 
daughtetandwhatifl  eveigot-manied-I-wouldn't- 
be-aTidd-anymore-so-what-does-it-raatter?" 

The  only  thing  saving  me  was  the  fact  I 
changed  my  last  name  to  my  father's  first 
name  and  he  has  three  virile  sons  who  will 
procreate  like  rabbits,  carrying  the  Tidd 
name  on  forever. 

And  being  a  Lauriston  definitely  has  its 
perks.  1  got  a  phone  call  three  weeks  ago 
from  the  Lauristons  in  Blackburn  Hamlet 
who  noticed  they  no  longer  cornered  the 
Lauriston  market  in  the  phone  book.  So, 
they  invited  me  over  for  a  lovely  roast  beef 
supper  and  a  chat  on  the  history  of  the  name 
Lauriston.  (1  particulariy  liked  the  theory 
about  the  Scottish  castle.) 

So  here's  to  all  the  Dicks,  Pughs,  Lipchultz' 
and  Woodcocks  of  the  worid.  You've  got 
guts,  baby.  D 
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CAMPUS 
QUESTION 


by  Derek  Raymaker 

QUESTION:  Have  you  noticed  any  bla- 
tant examples  of  sexism  on  the  Carleton 


UNIQUE...  ANY  WAY  YOU  SERVE  II 


Jennifer  Mcllroy,  Arts  1 

I  haven't  seen  any  blatant  examples  of 
sexism,  but  I  would  like  to  see  the  Women's 
Centre  as  less  of  a  cliquish  community- 


Shaen  Ferguson,  Arts  I 

I  think  eveything  is  quite  under  control.  The 
Women's  Centre  should  just  quit  stirring 
things  up. 


IVlark  White,  Arts  II 

(To  a  female  companion )  What  a  hot-looking 
chick  you  are  baby.  I'd  sure  like  to  take  out 
one  of  those  Women's  Centre  babes. 


Perry  Newey,  Arts  H 

1  think  there  should  be  more  Marilyn  Monroe 

film  festivals  put  on  by  the  Cinema  Club. 


Maureen  Harquail,  Arts  Q  year. 

1  don't  think  so.  There  will  always  be  prob- 
lems with  things  like  Little  Girl  Blue.  But 
women  should  be  big  enough  to  stand  up 
and  take  the  good  with  the  bad. 


Bev  Braaten,  Arts  I 

Not  really.  1  don't  think  there  is  any  great 
amount  of  sexism.  1  haven't  noticed  it  from 
the  students  or  the  professors  here.  There  is 
no  more  going  on  here  that  you  wouldn't 
find  in  the  workplace.  □ 


LSAT/GMAT 
Prep  Courses  for 

Mar.  21  GMAT 
June  GMAT 

|416|  923-PREP, 
1-800-387-5519 


e™  BETOffl;  GRADMnON, 
YOU  COUmBEGIN  USING 
THE  AMERIGAN  EXPRESS  CARD 


If  you're  graduating  this  year  and  you've 
.  accepted  career-oriented  employment 
at  an  annual  salary  of  $10,000  or  more 
and  have  a  clean  credit  record,  you  can  get 
the  American  Express  Card. 

That's  It,  No  strings.  No  gimmicks. 
(And  even  if  you  don't  have  a  job  nght  now, 
don't  worry.  This  offens  still 
good  up  to  12  months  after  you 
graduate.) 

Why  IS  American  Express 
making  it  easier  for  you  to 
get  the  Card  right  now''  Well, 
simply  stated,  we  recognize 
your  achievement  and  we 
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believe  in  your  future.  And  as  you  go  up  the 
ladder,  we  can  help-in  a  lot  of  ways. 

The  Card  can  help  you  begin  to  establish 
a  credit  reference.  And,  for  business,  the 
Card  IS  invaluable  for  travel  and  restautants. 
As  well  as  shopping  for  yourself. 

Of  course,  the  American  Express  Card 
IS  recognized  around  the  world. 
So  you  are  too. 

So  call  1-800-387-9666  and 
ask  to  have  a  Special  Student 
Application  sent  to  you.  Or  look 
for  one  on  campus. 
The  American  Express  Card. 
Don't  leave  school  without  it™ 
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Joining  forces  with  minorities 


by  Alana  Kainz 

PBt  Holas  applied  for  a  promotion  in 
ner  federal  ministry  workplace.  She 
met  all  the  requirements.  The 
35-year-olduniversitygraduateplaced 
first  in  a  three-hour  exam  boasting  a  96 
per  cent  tally  and  her  French  was  up  to 
standards.  But  Holas  was  not  offered  the 
job  because  of  the  two  strikes  she  says 
were  against  her— she  is  a  woman  and 
she's  black. 

"I  have  been  passed  over  time  and 
time  again,"  says  Holas.  "Everything  points 
to  racism  and  sexism  but  Canadians  con- 
tinue to  bury  their  heads  in  the  sand 
when  it  comes  to  these  issues." 

Holas'  story  is  one  that  is  told  by 
countless  visilsle  minority  women  in  Can- 
ada. They  are  faced  daily  with  triple 
oppression—  being  a  poor  minority  woman 
in  a  society  controlled  by  rich  white  men. 

According  to  Statistics  Canada,  women 
occupied  44  per  cent  of  positions  in  man- 
agerial and  professional  occupations  in 
1985.  up  from  40  per  cent  in  1976.  But 
those  numbers  are  misleading  when  talk- 
ing about  minority  women  because  few 
are  found  in  plum  positions. 

Holas'  incident  happened  almost  three 
years  ago  but  the  separated  mother  of  a 
five-year-old  boy  has  yet  to  overcome  her 
anger.  She  joined  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ottawa  District  Labour  Coun- 
cil in  its  infancy  in  1984.  The  committee 
attempts  to  increase  awareness  of  racism 
among  local  labor  organizations.  It  is  also 
an  action  group  for  victims  of  ethnic  and 
sexual  discrimination. 

Holas  has  also  had  problem  bosses 
blurt  oiit  racial  slurs.  One  such  employer 
told  her  "work  in  this  office  is  done  our 
way  and  not  as  would  be  done  in  your 
banana  republic."  Holas  immigrated  from 
Grenada  18  years  ago. 

Holas  says  minorities  have  been  silent 
for  too  long  and  it  is  up  to  them  to  speak 
out  and  turn  these  situations  of  inequality 
in  the  workplace  into  "issues".  She  says 
racism  must  first  be  attacked  and  then 
sexist  oppression.  "I  think  I  am  being 
discriminated  against  more  because  I  am 
black  than  because  I  am  a  woman,"  she 
says. 

Either  way,  Holas  feels  locked  into  an 
economic  cycle  where  power  to  change 
the  system  is  gained  only  through  better 
job  opportunities  and  better  economic 
standing,  yet  she  is  unable  to  move  up  on 
the  job  ladder  because  the  system  needs 
to  be  changed. 


According  to  the  1985  census,  foreign- 
bom  women  earn  the  lowest  incomes  in 
Canada  with  Canadian-bom  men  eaming 
the  most.  Immigrant  men  ranked  second 
while  Canadian-bom  women  ranked  third. 

However,  minorities  are  no  longer  alone 
in  their  struggle. 

Slugging  away  with  them  in  the  white 
male-dominated  trenches  are  some  pro- 
gressive "white  feminist"  groups.  These 
groups  have  recently  begun  unburying 
their  sandy  heads  to  the  reality  of  racism 
and  are  being  awakened  to  the  unique 
problems  of  minority  women. 


ing  services  to  non-white  women  and  they 
are  lobbying  for  minority  issues,  say  local 
feminists. 

One  such  feminist  is  Carleton  University 
professor  Daiva  Stasiutis.  She  has  re- 
searched racism  and  anti-racist  policies 
and  recently  wrote  a  paper  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  mainstream  women's  move- 
ment to  the  organized  minority  women's 
movements. 

Stasiulis  attributes  the  recent  change 
of  heart  and  policy  to  a  new  international 
focus  on  racism,  influenced  especially  by 
the  apartheid  policies  of  the  Pieter  Botha 


MINORITY  WOMEN 
BREAKING  MORE  GROUND 


Hotuifeced  daily  with  oiple  oppression. 


Feminist  theory  for  years  has  zeroed  in 
on  the  issues  of  white  middle-class  women 
and  has  largely  ignored  the  unique  con- 
cerns of  those  of  different  races.  But  that 
is  changing  as  the  women's  movement 
broadens  to  encompass  the  struggle  of 
visible  minority  women. 

Traditional  middle-class  white  groups 
and  individual  feminists  are  now  provid- 


South  African  government.  She  says 
women's  groups  have  added  anti-racism 
policies  to  their  agendas  in  response  to  the 
wider  awareness  of  struggles  in  that 
country. 

Despite  the  new  awareness  of  racism 
affecting  women,  Stasiulis  says  there  is 
still  more  spadework  to  be  done. 

"Even  though  organized  white  feminist 


Sosuilis:  research  on  visible  rrinorities.  

groups  have  broadened  their  concerns 
they  still  tend  to  draw  membership  from 
well-educated  and  professional  white 
women,"  she  says.  "And  of  course  these 
women  have  more  power  to  change." 

But  the  groups  composed  mainly  of 
minority  women  are  breaking  more  and 
more  ground  as  their  membership  num- 
bers increase.  In  Ottawa  there  are  cells  of 
200  women's  groups,  many  involving  eth- 
nic women,  concentrating  their  efforts  on 
women-related  problems.  Stasuilis  says 
the  entirely  female  membership  of  all 
these  groups  lends  numbers  to  the  femi- 
nist movement  whether  or  not  their  agen- 
das play  home  to  traditional  feminist  issues. 

The  Canadian  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Women  has  now  opened  up  its 
priority  list  to  issues  unique  to  minority 
women.  One  year  ago  this  month  the 
Council  published  a  background  paper  on 
immigrant  women  in  Canada.  The  gov- 
ernment agency  is  also  preparing  a  policy 
paper  on  immigrant  women  that  will  be 
completed  in  the  next  three  months. 

The  background  paper  concluded  that 
although  government  departments,  re- 
searchers and  social  agencies  have  jumped 
"on  the  multiculturalism  bandwagon,"  there 
is  a  fear  that  "research  on  immigrant  and 
visible  minority  communities  is  being 
used  as  a  rationale  to  appropriate  (minor- 
ity group's)  expertise  and  experience." 

Pat  Holas  agrees  that  mainstream  think- 
ers have  alienated  her  from  their  groups. 
She  says  white  feminist  groups  do  not 
have  the  same  concerns  as  her,  and  when 
they  do,  it's  only  because  it  furthers  their 
cause.  "For  so  long  they  have  turned  their 
backs  on  us  and  kept  their  share  of  the  pie 
all  for  themselves,"  she  says. 

"They  are  effective  in  getting  what 
they  want,  job  promotions  and  all  the 
economic  advantages. . .  some  of  the  white 
feminist  groups  are  as  racist  as  the  rac- 
ism 1  am  subjected  to." 

Holas  says  the  only  way  to  institute 
change  is  to  have  minority  groups  lobby 
for  legislative  change.  Affirmative  action 
has  changed  things  a  little,  she  says,  but 
minorities  were  included  in  the  affirmative 
action  policy  only  after  a  last-ditch  lobby- 
ing effort. 

Holas,  a  house  newsletter  editor,  says 
she  would  like  to  move  through  the  ranks 
of  the  ministry  she  works  for  but  sees 
little  hope  in  squeezing  through  to  the 
upper  echelons.  And  this  thought  disturbs 
her. 

"This  is  the  government  and  it  should 
be  a  model  of  affirmative  action  for  the 
private  sector  -  but  it's  tuming  into  a 
do-as-I-say  but  not-as-i-do  practice."  □ 
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Three  Ravens  drafted  by  CFL  teams 


by  Mike  Aiken 

"I  can't  believe  it!" 

That  was  the  exclamation  of  Carieton 
wide  receiver  Andrew  IVlurray  after  he  learned 
he  was  one  of  three  Ravens  to  be  taken  in 
the  annual  Canadian  Football  League  Draft, 
held  Feb.  21  in  Toronto. 

Although  he  was  often  overlooked  at 
times  by  Carieton  quarterbacks,  the  B.C. 
Lions  saw  something  they  liked  about  the 
22-year-old  as  they  drafted  him  in  the  fourth 
round. 

The  Ravens'  other  starting  wide  receiver, 


It  reflects  well  on  our  training 


Joe  Barnabe.  who  was  the  primary  receiv- 
ing target  last  season,  was  taken  in  the  sixth 
round  by  the  Montreal  Alouettes. 

Linebacker  Andre  Schad  was  taken  in 
the  fifth  round  by  Montreal  as  well.  Schad  is 
the  younger  brother  of  Mike  Schad,  the 
former  Queen's  all-Canadian  lineman  who 
was  the  first  round  pick  of  the  National 
Football  League's  Los  Angeles  Rams. 

Although  head  coach  Ace  Powell  admit- 
ted that  being  drafted  by  a  professional 
team  is  an  honor,  it  doesn't  mean  an  auto- 
matic job  in  the  CFL. 

"Players  chosen  in  the  first  two  rounds 
have  a  good  opportunity  of  making  it  (on  a 
professional -team),"  he  explained.  "Butguys 
drafted  in  the  later  rounds  really  have  to 


Joe  Barnabe:  chosen  In  the 
sixth  round  by  the 
Montreal  Alouettes. 


Andrew  Murray:a  Raven 
wide  receiver  picked  up 
by  the  B.C.  Lions 


Andre  Schad:  a  Raven 
linebacker  off  to  Montreal 


prove  themselves." 

Last  year  the  Ottawa  Rough  Riders  draf- 
ted Angus  Donnelly  as  a  defensive  lineman, 
but  signed  him  as  an  offensive  lineman  and 
sent  him  back  to  Carieton  for  a  year  of 
seasoning. 

"Some  of  these  guys  still  have  one  or  two 
years  of  eligibility  left  after  they're  drafted," 


Rookie  has  a  fine  season 


by  Mike  Aiken 

After  growing  up  in  Atikokan,  Ont., 
half-way  between  Kenora  and  Thunder  Bay 
on  the  Minnesota  border.  Sian  Williams  has 
come  to  Carieton  as  one  of  six  rookies  on 
this  year's  volleyball  team. 

Between  lectures  and  labs,  the  first  year 
biology  student  still  finds  time  to  travel  to 


Volleytttll  Robin  Sian  Williams. 


Toronto.  Kingston,  or  even  Moncton,  New 
Brunswick.  What's  it  like  on  the  road? 

"Start  off  yapping,  but  then  everyone 
turns  into  their  own  world  and  starts  to 
prepare.  (Betweeen  games),  I  generally  get 
taped-up.  grab  a  bite  to  eat.  and  wait  'til 
match  time  to  warm-up  again.  1  watch  the 
other  teams,  take  note  of  how  they're  doing, 
and  wait.  On  the  way  home  we're  pretty 
rowdy  'cause  we  want  to  get  home.  .  .  we 
plan  to  go  out,  but  usually  I'm  too  tired .  -  ,  wait 
'til  the  next  day."      At  5'7,  Williams  is  the 


shortest  middle  blocker  in  the  league,  but  as 
coach  Claude  Lapre  says,  her  speed  and 
power  can  be  deceiving.  "She's  actually 
able  to  hit  with  the  blocker  coming  down, 
even  though  she  jumped  before."  Still,  Williams 
is  looking  to  improve  by  improving  her 
muscle  tone  and  her  reaction  time.  "You 
need  short  bursts  of  energy  so  that  you're 
there  before  the  ball,  and  it  (weight  train- 
ing) helps." 

According  to  Lapre,  "They've  all  im- 
proved tremendously,  but  she's  progressed 
the  most,  I  wouldn't  have  thought  to  re- 
cruit in  Atikokan,  (but  I)  hope  to  find  an- 
other like  her."  To  demonstrate  the  team's 
improvement,  he  adds  that  at  the  beginning 


She's  actually  able  to  hit  with 
the  blocker  coming  down, 
even  though  she  jumped 
before. 


of  the  year,  warm-ups  were  a  problem,  just 
to  get  them  to  control  the  ball.  Now  it's  easy. 

Lapre  has  even  named  a  drill  after  Sian: 
the  Sian  defence.  After  missing  a  couple  of 
balls  against  Ottawa,  Lapre  had  the  team 
working  on  defence.  He  says  90  per  cent  of 
shots  are  predictable,  the  other  10  per-cent 
help  to  finish  off  the  game  when  it's  10-5. 
similar  to  the  one  they  held  in  the  third  set 
against  Ottawa. 

The  drill  has  players  digging  for  the 
ball,  then  diving  to  save  the  next,  immedi- 
ately after  the  first.  It's  designed  to  reduce 
anticipation  and  improve  reaction  time.  □ 


Powell  said. 

"Since  the  CFL  doesn't  have  farm  teams, 
like  they  do  in  hockey  or  baseball,  they  send 
them  back  down." 

The  Riders  didn't  draft  any  Ravens  this 
year  but  had  several  Carieton  players  on  its 
scouting  lists. 

"We  did  think  about  Joe  Barnabe  and 
Andrew  Murray,  deep  back  Frank  Bastian- 
elli  and  (slotback)  Leo  Benvenutti,"  said 
Wayne  Giardino.  the  Riders'  director  of 
player  personnel. 

The  only  local  university  player  the 
Riders  did  draft  was  Ottawa  Gee-Gee  run- 
ning back  Dave  Waterhouse.  Ottawa's  other 
draftees  included  offensive  lineman  Leo 
Groenewegen  and  centre  Rae  Roberts  from 
the  national  champion  UBC  Thunderbirds. 
linebacker  Brent  Lewis  and  receiver  Rick 
Wolkensperg  from  Western,  who  lost  to 
UBC  in  the  Vanier  Cup  game.  They  also 
selected  defensive  lineman  Gary  Lehmberg 
from  Simon  Fraser. 


In  the  first  round,  five  of  the  first  nine 
players  taken  were  offensive  linemen,  a 
position  where  the  CFL  stands  a  good  chance 
of  signing  most  of  the  players  it  drafts. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  offensive  linemen  in 
the  draft,"  said  Giardino.  "It's  just  one  of 
those  things."  In  fact,  25  of  the  first  54 
players  invited  to  the  CFL's  evaluation  camp 
were  offensive  linemen. 

While  the  league  was  busy  drafting 
blockers,  they  virtually  ignored  the  guy 
the  offensive  linemen  block  for,  the 
quarterback. 

Only  two  were  invited  to  the  evaluation 
camp,  one  of  which  was  Western's  Steve 
Samways,  but  neither  was  drafted.  Bastianelli, 
in  his  third  year,  was  also  overlooked. 

Of  the  three  members  drafted,  Powell 
said,  "we  always  feel  it  reflects  well  on  our 
training,  and  they  get  a  chance  to  play 
professional  football. 

Simon  Fraser,  Western  and  UBC  all  had 
six  players  chosen.  □ 


Hansen  a  team  leader 


by  Mike  Aiken 

One  of  the  players  on  the  Robins  volleyball 
team  who  provided  stability  on  a  very  young 
team  was  Maren  Hansen. 

Hansen,  a  three-year  veteran  of  the  team, 
was  the  team  leader  and  captain.  With  10 
years  of  volleyball  experience  including 
three  at  the  varsity  level,  her  experience 
was  a  welcomed  addition  to  a  team  that  had 
six  rookies  in  the  lineup. 

In  one  of  the  biggest  wins  of  the  year 
over  Ryerson,  Hansen  returned  to  the  lineup 
after  missing  action  with  pneumonia  and 
provided  the  team  with  an  inspirational 
boost  as  they  defeated  the  Ewes  in  straight 
sets. 

Off  the  court,  Hansen  is  a  first-year 
student  in  Carieton's  masters  program  for 
public  administration. 

A  typical  day  would  include  studying 
from  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning  until 
volleyball  practice,  which  would  start  at 
7:30  at  night.  After  practice  came  more 
studying. 

"It's  extremely  busy,"  the  22-year-old 
native  of  Ottawa  said.  "You  get  used  tu  a 


constant  three  or  four  days  without  sleep." 

Hansen  said  she  estimates  she  spends 
nearly  20  hours  a  week  playing  or  practic- 
ing volleyball,  including  some  gruelling  road 
trips.  But  it  has  been  paying  off  for  her. 

She  said  that  since  September,  her  im- 
provement on  the  court  was  "excellent."  □ 


Robins'  volleyball  gptain  Maren  Hansen. 
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A  Different  Column 
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by  Lydia  Zajc 

This  column  may  be  a  little  different 
from  the  other  columns  or  editorials 
in  The  Charlatan  this  week.  It's  not 
going  to  be  an  introspective  view  of  the 
women's  revolution,  or  how  the  struggle 
and  fight  is  not  yet  over.  Navel  gazing,  as 
important  as  it  occasionally  is,  often  pro- 
duces only  lint. 

I  just  would  like  to  talk  about  a  phenom- 
enon that  happens  often  in  the  world  of 
sports.  Fans  tend  to  look  up  to  their  favorite 
players,  and  worship  their  amazing  physical 
attributes. "Doesn't  she  shoot  amazing  bas- 
kets? Wow ..." 

This  tends  to  be  applied  in  real  life  a 
little  too  often.  People  overlook  John  McEnroe's 
bratty  personality  because  of  his  incredible 
performances.  It  tends  to  be  the  same  way 
when  you  meet  a  person  for  the  first  time. 
You  see  his  incredible  looks  and  humor,  and 
overlook  his  faults  until  you  realize  he  is  not 
what  he  seems  to  be. 

Not  all  sports  fans  tend  to  do  this,  but  it 
exemplifies  how  we  expect  the  opposite  sex 
to  be  perfect. 

Relationships  usually  start  when  a  guy 
or  girl  sees  a  person  and  thinks  "oh,  wow." 
She  thinks  he's  good  looking,  seems  funny 
or  nice  and  then  falls  into  a  relationship.  But 
you  can  just  as  easily  fall  out  of  a  relation- 
ship because  the  person  doesn't  live  up  to 


the  image  you  have  of  them.  Women  keep 
believing  that  they  can  make  their  boy- 
friend into  a  size  10  when  he's  a  size  14. 
Guys  also  want  their  Erma  Bombeck  to  turn 
into  Fan  ah  Fawcet,  and  as  Erma  would  add, 
it  ain't  possible. 

People  fantasize  too  much.  The  knight 
in  shining  armour  may  not  want  to  save 
anyone  or  the  princess  in  her  tower  may  not 
want  to  be  saved.  But  if  a  fantasy  does  come 
true,  it  happens  through  a  reahzation  that 
the  other  person  has  faults.  And  that  men 
don't  always  have  those  great  masculine 
strengths  or  women  those  endearing 
weaknesses.  He  or  she  is  horribly  messy,  or 
forgets  to  put  the  toilet  seat  down,  or  is 
perpetually  late. 

The  realization  that  you  don't  have  to 
compete  in  your  relationship  would  make 
this  world  (not  necessarily  a  better  place) 
but  a  little  happier.  It's  not  "women  against 
men,"  or  "me  against  the  world."  We  all  are 
ultimately  human,  and  can't  expect  more 
than  that  from  each  other. 

So  just  remember  that  the  good-lookmg 
guy  or  girl  you  see  in  the  comer  is  just  the 
same  as  you,  not  a  "god"  or  a  "goddess." 
Friendships  and  relationships  arise  when 
two  people  realize  that  they  share  the  same 
feelings  or  the  same  characteristics.  I  think 
what  may  be  needed  is  for  us  to  realize  that 
in  a  lot  of  ways,  that  person,  male  or  female, 
is  just  the  same.  D 


The  Commerce  Society... 
...invites  students  to  ttie 

19th  Annual 
Business  Banquet 

Date:  Tliursday,  March  26 

Time:  6  p.m. 
Place:  Le  Restaurant,  NAC 
Guest  Speaker:  John  Bulloch,  President  CFIB 
Price:  $15  members,  $20  non-members 

Ticl<ets  on  sale  Monday,  March  16 
to  Monday,  March  23,  12-1 
at  the  Tunnel  Junction. 


Dalhousie  University 

MBA 

*  CHALLENGE 

*  OPPORTUNITY 

*  GROWTH 

Discover  why  the  Dalhousie 
IVIBA  could  be  right  for  you. 

A  representative  will  be  on 
campus  to  discuss  this  program  with 
students  from  any  discipline. 


Wednesday,  March  11 

11:30  -  2:30 
Room  503  Unicentre 


Dalhousie  University 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 


ESSAYS  RESUMES  ESSAYS 

^W'  COMPUTER  TIME 
FREE  SOFTWARE 
LASER  PRINTING 
FREE  ASSISTANCE 

Student  Micro  Centre 
103  Mann  Ave  (at  Chapel) 
563-2660 

ESSAYS  RESUMES  ESSAYS 


ENTREPRENEURS 

EARN  UP  TO 
$1,000.00  OR 
MORE  EACH 
SEMESTER 

We  are  looking  for  ambitious 
students  to  distribute  our 
GRAD  CREDIKIT  and 
Magazine  Subscription 
Agency  Cards  on  campus. 
Work  your  own  hours;  proven 
products... GREAT  PAY! 

Send  brief  summary  of 
self-management  skills  to: 

Herb  A.  Hoff 

Campus  Promotions  Coord. 
Clcgg  Campus  Marketing 
160  Vandcrhoof  Avc- 
Toronto,  ON 
M4G  4B8 

Phone:  416^29-2432 
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WARNING:  Health  and  Wellare  Canada  advises  thai  danger  to  health  increases  with  amount  smoked  -avoid  inhaling  Average  per  Cigarette- 
Export  A  Extra  Light  Regular  tar  8  0  mg  .  nicotine  0  7  mg  King  Size  "tar  9,0  mg  .  nicotine  0  8  mg 


STUDY  IN  EUROPE 

The  University  of  Louvain  (est.  1425),  Leuven,  Belgulm  offers 
Complete  programmes  in  Philosophy  for  the 
degrees  of  B.A.,  IVI.A.,  and  Ph.D  plus 
a  junior  year  abroad  programme 

All  courses  are  In  English 
Tuition  is  14,500  Belgium  Franks  ( ±  $250) 
Write  to:         Secretary  English  Ptogtammes  ^  ] 

Kardlnaal  Mercierpleln  2,  B-3000  Leuven,  Belgium 

K.U.  Leuven 
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Short  Term  Employment 
Two  Positions 

Requirements 

•  Responsible 

•  Good  Interpersonal  Communication 
Skills 

•  Demonstrated  Leadership  Abilities 

•  Crisis  Management  Skills 

•  Previous  Work  with  Children 

•  Two  References 

The  Job:  Duties  &  Responsibilities 

•  Operate  "March  Break  Daycare"  from 
March  16  to  20 

•  8  hours  per  day. 

For  further  information  please  contact 
Jillian  or  Nancy  at  the  Mature  Students 
Centre  564-2719  or  visit  the  Centre  on 
the  third  floor  mezzanine  level  in  the 
Unicentre. 

Please  submit  a  resume. 


COLDS 

IN 
SEASON 


Swim  team  impressive  at  provincials 


by  Tom  Anzai 

Hard  work  and  dedication  paid  off  for 
the  Carleton  men's  swimming  team  during 
the  Ontario  University  swimming  and  div- 
ing championships  held  at  Brock  University 
in  St.  Catharines  Feb.  21. 

The  team  finished  with  239  points  to 
place  a  soHd  sixth  out  of  15  universities. 
The  University  of  Toronto  won  its  27th 
consecutive  conference  title  followed  by 
McMaster,  Western,  Waterloo,  Brock  and 
Carleton. 

Strong  swims  in  the  meet's  final  event, 
the  4xl00-metre  freestyle  relay,  vaulted  the 
Carleton  team  ahead  of  Olympic  champion 
Alex  Baumann's  Laurentian  University. 

"We  knew  that  our  two  relay  teams 
would  have  to  score  in  order  to  catch  Lauren- 
tian and  Queen's,"  said  head  coach  Duane 
Jones.  "These  guys  swam  their  hearts  out  to 
provide  an  exciting  finish." 

The  "A"  relay  team,  consisting  of  Jim 
Tunney,  Stepan  Oliva,  Steve  Jones  and  Paul 
Rimek,  stroked  neck-and-neck  with  the  pow- 
erful Toronto  and  McMaster  teams  to  place 
a  close  third  in  a  time  of  3:32.09  seconds. 
The  "B"  team  was  12th  in  a  3:46.56  clocking 
and  helped  provide  the  necessary  points  to 
move  up  in  the  standings. 

Second-year  science  student  Stepan  Oliva 
was  Carleton's  high  point  swimmer  gaining 
50  points  and  a  bronze  medal  in  the  100m 
freestyle  in  quick  52.17  seconds.  Oliva  also 
teamed  up  with  George  Green,  Rimek  and 
Tunney  to  collect  a  bronze  in  the  4x50m 
relay  in  1:51.46 

"That  race  (relay)  was  particularly  pleas- 
ing because  Alex  (Baumann)  and  his  Lauren- 
tian teammates  were  leading  up  until  the 
last  leg,"  said  Oliva,  who  qualified  for  the 
national  championships.  "Fortunately,  I  caught 
up  to  their  anchor  man  with  five  metres  left 
to  go." 

The  highlight  of  the  championships  was 
a  world's  best  time  by  Baumann  in  the 
200m  individual  medley  as  he  stroked  his 
way  to  a  1:58,22  clocking.  He  outclassed 
the  field  swimming  all  alone  to  the  chanting 
of  the  excited  crowd. 

The  two-time  Olympic  gold  medalist 
was  easily  selected  as  the  swimmer  of  the 
meet,  an  award  that  went  to  Raven  Chris 
Pilon  last  year. 

Carleton's  personal  victory  was  that  the 
team  has  two  more  swimmers  eligible  to 
swim  at  the  Canadian  championships  next 
month.  Rimek  placed  a  respectable  fifth  in 
the  200m  breastroke  and  he  qualified  with  a 
time  of  2:24.60.  He  then  swam  the  100m 
breastroke  in  1:07.05,  placing  him  first  in 
the  consolation  finals. 

Transfer  student  Jim  'I\inney  placed  sev- 


lim  Tunney  ted  the  ravens  to  a  6th  place  finish  ai  the  OWAA  swimmrng  and  diving  championships. 


enth  in  the  100m  butterfly  and  had  a  sixth- 
place  finish  in  the  100m  freestyle  to  ensure 
a  trip  to  the  nationals. 

Other  Carleton  consolation  finalists  were: 
Green,  eighth  in  the  100m  butterfly;  Mark 
Weber,  fourth  in  200m  backstroke  and  fifth 
in  100m  backstroke;  Russell  Gibson,  sev- 


enth in  200m  I.M.;  Jones,  seventh  in  50m 
freestyle  and  100m  freestyle;  Bruce  Webster, 
sixth  in  200m  butterfly  and  seventh  in 
400m  LM. 

"The  team  was  psyched  for  this  one," 
said  captain  Webster.  "It  showed  in  both  our 
individual  and  relay  performances.  The 


CIAU  (Canadian  Inter- university  Athletic 
Union)  qualifiers  are  looking  forward  to 
next  month  with  the  rest  of  the  team  ending 
the  season  on  a  positive  note." 

Carleton  has  four  swimmers  attending 
the  championships  March  5-7  at  Dalhousie 
University.  □ 


Locker  rooms:  The  battle  for  access 


by  Caro!  PhilUps 

The  following  appeared  in  The  Globe 
and  Mail  on  Feb.  6.  1987: 
"1  told  them  (women  reporters) 
once,  'if  you  want  to  go  in  there,  you  can,  but 
you've  got  to  take  your  clothes  off  too .  . . '  I 
stopped  her  and  said  this  is  no  place  for  her. 
I  don't  think  it's  fair  for  the  fellows  to  have  a 
woman  in  the  dressing  room." 

Those  were  the  words  of  Harold  Ballard, 
the  controversial  owner  of  the  Toronto  Ma- 
ple Leafs  and  the  Hamilton  Tiger  Cats. 
Ballard  banned  women  reporters  from  the 
Toronto  dressing  room  in  January,  1986. 
Since  it  violated  a  National  Hockey  League 
equal-access  bylaw,  Ballard  decided  to  ban 
all  reporters. 


Volleyball  Robins  lose 
last  game  of  the  season 


by  Caro!  Phillips 

With  only  seven  players  and  a  lonely 
"one-win"  record,  the  Robins'  basketball 
team  didn't  have  much  incentive  going  into 
its  final  game  against  the  University  of 
Ottawa  Feb.  21.  That  is,  until  they  found 
out  they  could  play  the  role  of  spoilers. 

Ottawa  was  in  a  must-win  situation  be- 
cause York  had  been  disqualified  from  the 
playoff  picture  because  they  used  an  ineligi- 
ble player.  That  gave  Ottawa  a  chance  to 
capture  the  fourth  and  final  playoff  position. 

But  despite  a  strong  defence,  the  Robins' 
efforts  were  not  enough  to  prevent  Ottawa 
from  winning  the  game  48-31. 

Head  coach  Ken  Stunell  attributed 
Ottawa's  low  score  to  a  constant  changing  of 
defences  and  good  rebounding  by  the  shorter 


Robins. 

But  he  was  less  than  enthused  with  his 
team's  offensive  output.  "Forty-eight  points 
shouldn't  win  the  game." 

He  said  Ottawa  "got  wise"  to  Carieton's 
key  scorers  so  the  players  couldn't  pene- 
trate the  key.  Consequently,  the  Robins 
went  to  their  traditional  perimeter  play  But 
Ottawa  was  also  ready  for  the  outside  pass- 
ing game. 

The  list  of  team  members  got  shorter  for 
the  final  game  when  forward  Monique 
DeWinter  went  home  for  family  reasons 
and  Jane  Martin  couldn't  play  because  of  a 
neck  injury. 

High  scorers  for  Carleton  in  the  game 
were  Irene  Jaroszuk  and  Sheila  Kaeslin. 
Both  players  scored  eight.  □ 


Women  reporters  in  the  locker  rooms 
(and  vice-versa)  never  became  an  issue. 
The  Professional  Hockey  Writers'  Associa- 
tion reported  there  are  119  professional 
teams  in  North  America  and  118  of  them 
allow  journalists  into  the  locker  rooms  and 
clubhouses. 

Guess  who  the  sore  thumb  is? 

But  it's  still  an  interesting  question,  and 
one  that  has  never  really  been  asked  of 
those  "fellows"  whom  Ballard  claims  it  is 
not  fair  to  inflict  the  presence  of  a  woman  on 
after  a  hard  night's  work. 

Well,  I  couldn't  get  in  touch  with  any  of 
the  Leafs  so,  purely  for  interest  sake.  I 
conducted  a  mini-survey  of  the  Carieton 
Ravens'  football  team  and  the  Robins'  bas- 
ketball team  (for  contrast  sake)  to  see  if 
anyone  really  cares  like  Mr.  Ballard  says 
they  do. 

On  the  football  team,  all  seven  players 
interviewed  said  they  would  allow  a  woman 
reporter  in  the  change  room  after  a  game. 

Of  those  seven,  two  replied  there  would 
be  no  problem  at  all.  ("It  doesn't  bother  me  if 
it  doesn't  bother  her,"  was  one  comment.) 
Two  others  said  they  believe  the  woman  is 
just  doing  her  job  and  "as  long  as  she's 
strictly  business"  it's  okay 

And  while  the  final  three  players  agree 
women  reporters  should  be  allowed  in,  they 
all  admit  they  would  change  their  locker 
room  habits  (i.e,  watch  their  language  and 
change  when  she  isn't  around). 

On  the  female  side,  six  Robins  said  they 
would  allow  a  male  reporter  in  their  locker 
room  and  two  said,  "probably  not."  How- 
ever, there  is  one  big  condition  for  those  six 
who  agreed.  They  would  make  sure  they 
were  fully  dressed. 

So  what  exacdy  do  these  earth-shattering 
statistics  reveal?  Not  much,  except  Ballard 
is  still  conservative. 

Actually,  it  does  show  the  changing 
attitude  towards  women  in  the  male-dominated 
world  of  sport.  It  also  shows  most  young 


women  would  never  change  in  front  of  a 
strange  man. 

Women  are  now  regarded  as  credible 
sports  journalists.  It's  time  Ballard  accepted 
that. 

However,  the  coaches  of  the  two  teams 
are  divided  on  the  issue  of  equal-access. 
Ken  Stunell,  the  Robins'  head  coach,  is 
opposed  to  male  reporters  in  his  team's 
dressing  room— he  isn't  even  allowed  in. 

"It's  strictly  a  matter  of  courtesy  and 
protocol,"  he  said.  "In  keeping  with  Harold 
Ballard,  I  wouldn't  allow  a  male— or  a  Russian," 
he  adds  jokingly. 

Football  head  coach  Ace  Powell  said 

"If  they  can  take  whatever  nudity's  in- 
volved, that's  fine." 

So  now  the  only  viewpoint  still  needed  is 
that  of  the  female  sports  reporter.  Luckily,  I 
happen  to  be  here.  Covering  the  Ravens' 
basketball  team  last  year,  there  was  never 
any  need  for  me  to  enter  the  locker  room. 
Interviews  were  always  conducted  over  the 
phone  the  next  day  or  when  the  players 
were  standing  around  in  the  athletics  lobby. 

However,  in  professional  sports,  report- 
ers have  strict  deadlines  and  are  compefing 
with  each  other.  In  this  case,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  for  a  woman  to  enter  the  locker 
room— it  is  her  job. 

My  persona]  feelings  toward  Mr.  Ballard's 
comments  are:  1.  Why  should  women  have 
to  strip  if  they  want  to  enter  the  men's  locker 
room?  Does  Mr.  Ballard  walk  around  the 
room  (God,  forbid)  in  his  undies? 

2.  Has  Mr.  Ballard  ever  asked  his  hockey 
players  what  their  opinion  is? 

I  won't  even  attempt  to  analyze  Ballard's 
reason  behind  the  ban.  It  can't  be  question 
of  morals— he  uses  too  many  expletives  for 
that. 

We  can  only  hope  the  player  survey  is  a 
sign  of  the  times.  That  female  professionals 
are  gaining  respect  and  credibility  and  that 
men  like  Mr.  Ballard  are  dinosaurs  on  the 
verge  of  extinction.  □ 
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Put  Your  B.A.  To 
Good  Use  At 
H 

Sheridan  College 

Oakville  Campus 

University  graduates  and  students  with 
one  (or  more)  successful  year(s)*  toward 
any  degree  may  apply  for... 

A  Unique  One-Year  Diploma 
Program  In 

APPLIED 
RESEARCH 

(Applied  Social  Research) 

•  Direct  Entry  gives  you  credit  for  your 
university  work  -  complete  a  two-year 
program  in  only  1  year. 

•  A  practical  program  equips  you  for  a 
career  in  the  research  field  in  areas 
such  as;  marl<eting,  psychology, 
sociology,  health,  education,  or  media. 


'You  may  also  apply  for  our  two-year 
diploma  program  and  receive  "advanced 
standing"  for  selected  courses. 

Next  term  begins  Sept.  1987. 


For  further  information,  complete  and  return  to: 

Gemot  Kotiler.  Ph.D.,  Co-ordinator, 

Applied  Research  Program 

Sheridan  College,  Trafalgar  Rd. 

Oakville,  Ontario  L6H  2L1  or  call 

(416)  845-9430,  ext.  324 

Name:   


Address: 


Interested  In: 
One-year  program 

Two-year  program 


Inequality:  Not  the  issue 


Thinking  of 
Teaching? 


THt. 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

BRITISH 

COLUMBIA 


The  Universal)  ofBridsl}  Columhin  invites  cpplications  to 
its  new  teacher  educalion  procirruns  for  September  I9H7. 
Program  Features: 

.  short  blocks  a/id  afnli  tenn  of  teaching  practice 

•  ejfective  comnjunicalion  skills 

.  classroom  mcuiagement  strategies 

.  providing  for  students  with  special  needs 

.  program  options:  French  immersion.  multicuUurai 

special  education 
Elementary  teaching  applicants  compledng  third  year  or  o  degree 
enter  the  4-tcm}  B.Ed,  program  for  primcmj  (K-3)  or  inlcnnediaie 
(4-7)  teaching.  Those  with  2  gears  of  appropriale  credit  mag  trajisfer 
to  the  4- gear  concurrent  B.Ed.  (Etem.). 

Secondary  teaching  applicants  completing  a  Bachelor's  degree 
with  strength  in  one  or  (wo  teai'hing  subjects  enter  a  12-month 
progrant  leading  to  teacher  certificaiion:  cm  cjclditiona!  sunrnwr 
session  completes  liw  B.Ed. 

^^plications:  advised  bg  March  31.  but  accejjU'd  luUU  May  31. 
Informalion  and  applicalions  iww  nLrjitaJAe  from: 
Teacher  Educalion  Olfice.  Facully  of  Educalinn.  UBC.  2125  Main 
MaJI,  VanrouvcT.  B.C.  V6T  1Z5  1604)  228-522 1  (messait*t'S.  24  liours) 


by  Grant  Campbell 

Some  of  you  may  not  like  this  column. 
Too  bad. 
This  issue  of  The  Charlatan  is 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  women,  their 
accomphshments  and  their  struggles. 

One  obvious  area  where  they  are  strug- 
ghng  to  become  competitive  with  men  is  the 
field  of  sports  journalism,  both  print  and 
broadcast. 

I  mean  competitive  in  terms  of  numbers, 
not  in  terms  of  quality  writers. 

Most  of  the  sports  writers  and  sports 
broadcasters  today  are  male.  Is  that  neces- 
sarily bad?  1  don't  think  so. 

Just  because  there  are  more  men  in  the 
field  of  sports  doesn't  mean  that  women  are 
being  discriminated  against,  although  I'm 
sure  that  some  discrimination  exists  in 
whatever  field  you  are  talking  about.  Some- 
times this  discrimination  is  more  blatant 
than  others. 

But  I  believe  the  main  reason  men  domi- 
nate the  sports  departments  of  major  news- 
papers, radio  stations  and  television  stations 
is  that  there  is  only  a  small  group  of  women 
who  are  sincerely  interested  in  working  in 
sports. 

But  of  that  small  group,  there  are  some 
supreme  talents. 

Lynn  McCauley  is  the  Ottawa  Citizen's 
only  sports  writer.  She  occasionally  writes  a 
column  that  is  both  entertaining  and  in- 
formative. It  is  a  column  that  sometimes  is  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  from  the  constant  natterings 
and  bickerings  of  the  Citizen's  other  sports 
columnist. 

Another  sports  writer  who  made  a  name 
for  herself  was  Alison  Gordon,  who  covered 
baseball  for  the  Toronto  Starior  a  number  of 
years  before  quitting  two  years  ago  to  pur- 
sue a  freelance  career.  She  was  an  outstand- 
ing writer  who  knew  the  game  inside  and 
out  and  her  writing  reflected  that. 

Gordon  also  wrote  a  book  called  Foul 
Balls,  which  dealt  with  her  five  years  of 
covering  baseball.  Discrimination  was  some- 
thing that  she  had  to  battle  against  and  to 
explain  it  she  divided  sports  writers  into 
several  categories. 

The  category  which  gave  her  the  most 
trouble  was  "the  old  guard,"  another  name 
for  the  veteran  (bordering  on  ancient)  writers. 


However  she  said  she  was  accepted  by 
most  of  her  peers  even  though  her  position 
as  a  woman  baseball  writer  certainly  was 
unique  and  did  create  mild  surprise  whenever 
she  visited  another  major  league  city. 

Gordon  admitted  that  when  she  was 
growing  up,  she  wasn't  a  typical  teenage 
giri  because  most  teenage  girls  did  not 
huddle  around  the  radio  every  night  to  tune 
into  the  ball  game.  Nor  did  the  typical 
young  lady  keep  every  statistic  imaginable 
like  she  did. 

That's  my  point. 

Many  women  do  compete  in  sports  and 
follow  the  sports  world  closely.  But  very  few 
take  it  as  far  as  Gordon  did  and  that's  what 
it  takes  (in  most  cases)  to  become  a  sports 
writer.  The  interest  cannot  be  casual.  It  has 
to  be  almost  fanatical. 

Therefore,  the  inequality  in  sports  jour- 
nalism will  remain  unless  the  world  sud- 
denly starts  producing  female  superfans  en 
masse. 

Although  1  do  believe  the  inequality  is 
partially  the  result  of  discrimination,  it  is 
not  the  major  reason  for  the  imbalance. 

Of  course,  discrimination  cases  must  be 
pursued  and  conquered  but  when  people 
attempt  to  change  the  imbalance  just  be- 
cause there  is  an  imbalance  it's  wrong. 

In  high  school,  I  worked  as^an  sports 
announcer  for  a  radio  station  where  the 
entire  staff  (of  broadcasters)  was  male.  The 
boss  eventually  bowed  to  pressure  from  the 
owners  to  hire  a  woman  to  reduce  the 
imbalance. 

Fine,  I  thought.  If  she  possesses  the 
qualities  to  do  the  job  and  can  actually  do 
the  job,  she  should  be  on  the  staff. 

Unfortunately,  the  trouble  was  she  couldn't 
do  the  job.  She  was  a  very  poor  announcer 
and  the  station  received  a  lot  of  negative 
feedback  because  of  her  poor  performance 
on  the  air. 

I  found  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
boss's  decision  to  hire  her  in  the  first  place 
(after  an  interview  and  a  demonstration  of 
her  supDosed  on-air  abilities)  just  because 
she  was  a  woman. 

Situations  like  that  only  reduce  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  department  by  reducing  the 
imbalance.  You  solve  one  problem  but  cre- 
ate several  others  and  that,  in  my  mind,  is 
almost  as  bad  as  discrimination  itself.  □ 
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ARTS 


Purist  poet  still  has  'crucial  moments' 


by  Murray  Forman 

There  is  an  exciting  point  where  the 
basic  essences  of  a  playwright, 
secretary,  poet,  factory  worker  and 
rock  musician  can  meet. 

Though  better  known  for  her  work  as 
leader  of  the  band  Crucial  Moments  and 
her  outrageously  entertaining  poetry  per- 
formances, Cyndela  Whitney  draws  inspi- 
ration from  everything  she  does.  "I  see 
myself  as  never  having  worn  just  one  hat. 


I  let  the  world  define  me  and  I  just  keep 
myself  busy,"  she  says. 

This  industriousness  is  evident  not 
only  in  the  things  Whitney  is  involved  in, 
but  even  the  way  she  describes  it  all. 
Without  exactly  talking  quickly,  she  gives 
the  impression  that  she  is  constantly 
revamping  previous  suppositions  while 
clambering  to  explain  the  normal  in  new 
terms.  She  says  she  is  attempting  to  find 
a  contrast  for  "daily  life  and  all  the  things 
that  make  us  ordinary."  She  isn't  just 


talking  about  dying  her  blond  hair  orange, 
but  she's  not  beyond  that  either. 

Through  her  poetry,  Whitney  immedi- 
ately confronted  the  complexity  of  expres- 
sing herself.  Having  started  in  the  tame 
environment  of  public  poetry  readings 
about  10  years  ago,  Whitney  regarded 
herself  as  a  "purist."  She  gradually  began 
integrating  aspects  of  performance  into 
her  readings,  adding  costumes,  music 
and  singing  to  the  traditional  medium  of 
the  spoken  word.  Suddenly  she  was  no 


longer  considered  a  poet,  but  was  tagged 
with  the  newer  expanded  term,  "perform- 
ance artist."  In  1983,  All  One  Sentence,  a 
book  of  original  poems,  was  published  by 
Golden  Dog  Press,  but  the  presentations 
of  her  poetry  could  never  be  put  on  paper. 

A  Cyndela  Whitney  poetry  performance 
can  include  shouting,  laughter,  singing 
and  various  vocal  sound  effects.  It  can 
include  make-up,  capes,  a  parasol  or  el- 
bow length  opera  gloves.  It  can  also  in- 
clude a  similarly  bedecked  Brian  Sim,  on 
guitar  and  special  effects,  or  taped  musi- 
cal accompaniment.  The  point  is  that 
Whitney  may  have  tost  her  poetic  purity, 
but  found  her  artistic  voice.  "There's  a  lot 
of  trouble  with  the  concept  of  performance 
art,"  she  says,  citing  the  difficulty  that 
mainstream  audiences  can  have  in  under- 
standing her  process.  "You  have  to  take  a 
lot  of  shit  and  keep  your  head  down,"  she 
says. 

Growing  is  a  word  Whitney  uses  com- 
fortably and  as  her  poetry  performances 
progressed  she  also  began  to  work  more 
on  the  musical  side  of  her  artisic  expres- 
sion. With  the  aid  of  bassist  Brian  Rading. 
an  original  member  of  The  Five  Man 
Electrical  Band,  and  Brian  Sim,  she  em- 
barked on  what  is  obviously  a  very  im- 
portant personal  exploration.  She  credits 
Rading.  Sim  and  drummer  Jean  Guy  Morin. 
for  much  of  her  musical  and  professional 
development.  It  is  this  trio  that  forms 
Crucial  Moments  and  who  have  the  honor 
of  being  "heroes"  in  Whitney's  eyes.  She 
says,  "I  really  like  my  band  -  -  .  I  get  a  lot 
of  the  attention,  but  they're  the  backbone." 

Whitney  describes  the  band's  sound  as 
B. P.  — Beyond  Punk,  and  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  their  musical  dexterity  and 
their  visual  impact.  In  a  concert  video, 
even  Whitney  was  surprised  at  what  she 
saw.  "God,  are  we  colorful.  . .  I  think  I 
underestimate  the  kind  of  effect  we  have 
on  people."  She  adds,  though  the  staging 
and  costumes  are  manipulated,  the  dynam- 
ics onstage  are  entirely  natural.  "It's  a 
totally  unconscious  process."  she  says, 
disclaiming  any  contrived  avant  garde 
poses.  "If  you  have  to  think  about  it.  you 
probably  aren't  (avant  garde)."  With  an 
EP  and  a  video  under  their  belt,  the  group 
easily  has  the  experience  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  music  industry. 

The  band  is  currently  preparing  for 
one  of  its  infrequent  appearances,  sched- 
uled for  March  5  and  6  at  Barrymore's  as 
the  opening  act  for  a  Five  Man  Electrical 
Band  reunion.  Whitney  looks  at  the  show 
as  part  of  the  growth  process,  saying, 
"each  thing  sort  of  builds  on  the  next." 
She  hopes  to  eventually  go  international, 
setting  her  sights  on  Europe  as  a  possible 
goal.  "Everyone  in  my  biz  hopes  for  a 
miracle.  In  the  next  five  years  I  think  I'm 
going  to  be  ready  to  take  a  lot  more 
chances.  People  have  said  we  would  do 
well  in  New  York  or  Europe.  People  would 
respond  to  it."  she  says. 

After  the  Barrymore's  performance, 
Whitney  has  some  poetry  projects  in  the 
planning  stages.  She  will  participate  In 
National  Book  Week  by  giving  a  poetry 
performance  at  Gallery  101  on  April  30, 
as  well  as  working  with  students  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa.      The  crossover 
between  rock  musician  and  poet  is  chal- 
lenging, but  her  background  in  various 
I  fields  has  prepared  her  for  the  changes. 
In  fact,  being  able  to  change  is  probably 
what  Cyndela  Whitney  thrives  on  most. 
She  says  in  order  to  keep  hereelf  open  to 
what's  happening,  she  may  revolutionize 
her  own  approach  to  reading  poetry.  "I'm 
going  to  go  out  in  jeans  and  a  t-shirt  that 
says  No  Information.  I  think  I'll  even  be  a 
brunette."  □ 
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Bob  Marley's  legend  and  spirit  wails  on 


by  Murray  Fonnan 

There's  something  about  reggae  mu- 
sic in  February.  It's  as  if  the  music 
brings  a  thaw  that  starts  between 
the  ears  and  warms  outward  from  there. 
When  the  Wailers  rocked  Barrymore's  for 
two  shows,  lead  singer  Junior  Marvin 
explains  it  in  terms  of  energy.  "It's  all 
energy,  it's  the  same  everywhere." 

The  Wailers  brought  that  energy  from 
their  native  Jamaica  as  part  of  The  Leg- 
end Tour  which  crosses  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Though  Bob  Marley  is 
mostly  what  made  the  Wailers  legendary 
the  band  has  continued  without  Marley 
since  his  death  in  1981.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  brothers  Carlton  Barrett  (the  band's 
drummer)  and  Aston  'Family  Man'  Barrett 
(considered  by  many  to  be  reggae's  best 
bass  player),  the  Wailers  still  perform  with 
the  same  solid  rhythm  that  earned  them 
their  fame. 

The  Barretts  were  members  of  the 
original  Wailers,  formed  in  1968  with 
co-founders  Peter  Tosh,  Bunny  Wailer  and 
Marley.  They  were  with  Marley  when  he 
went  out  on  his  own  in  1974  and  when  he 
did  his  last  tour.  Carlton  Barrett,  looking 
greyer  than  in  the  early  photos  of  the 
band,  says  there  was  never  any  real  point 
to  packing  it  in.  "We  still  play  the  old 
songs,  you  know.  We  play  the  songs  Bob 
wrote.  It's  our  way  of  remembering  him." 

The  songs  included  many  of  Marley's 
greatest  works,  including  "Rastaman 
Vibration".  "War",  "No  Woman  No  Cry", 
"Jammin"  and  "I  Shot  the  Sherrif."  At  one 


point  Junior  Marvin  stopped  to  dedicate 
the  concert  "to  our  friend.  Bob  Marley." 
Marvin  was  in  the  difficult  position  of 
fronting  the  band,  a  role  traditionally 
associated  with  Mariey.  However.  Marvin's 
vocal  style  and  presence  is  unique  enough 
to  override  any  tendencies  to  compare  him 
with  Marley  It  was  evident  throughout 
the  concert  that  the  Wailers  were  confi- 
dent and  comfortable  with  their  reputa- 
tion as  Bob  Marley's  backup  band  and 
know  audiences  still  respond  best  to 
Mariey's  music.  The  seven-piece  band 
displayed  top  quality  professionalism,  most 
notable  in  the  Barrett  brothers'  rhythm 
team.  The  steady  groove  was  like  a  slow 
train  capable  of  pulling  a  heavy  load  and  . 
the  rock  edges  were  polished  by  flashy 
guitar  fills  on  the  offbeats,  provided  by  Al 
Anderson. 

Current  band  members  Marvin,  guitarist 
Al  Anderson  and  percussionist  Alvin 
'Seeco'  Patterson  played  with  Marley  on 
such  landmark  albums  as  Natty  Dread, 
Rastaman  Vibratiou  and  Survival.  Their 
intimacy  with  both  Marley's  music  and 
Marley  the  reggae  legend  is  an  essential 
element  contributing  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  music. 

After  the  concert,  Marvin  said  the  tour 
was  a  'tribute'  to  Marley.  whose  birthday 
would  have  been  earlier  in  the  month.  He 
says  the  band  is  still  extremely  well- 
received  despite  the  absence  of  the  man 
who  wrote  the  songs  they  perform.  Marvin 
says  the  Wailers  are  still  appreciated  on 
their  home  turf,  adding,  "we're  happen- 
ing in  Jamaica." 


The  Wailers  are  extremely  well-received  despite  the  absence  of  the  man  who  wrote  d>e  songs  they  perform. 


The  Wailers'  commitment  to  their  mu- 
sic and  ongoing  desire  to  carry  the  torch 
of  truths  and  rights  passed  to  them  by 
Marley  will  ensure  tliem  a  faithful  follow- 


ing, as  the  Barrymore's  concerts  proved. 
Marvin  says  the  commitment,  once 
pledged,  cannot  be  revoked.  "Once  a  Wailer, 
always  a  Wailer." 


□ 


AT  CARLETOM  U.  ASaftTECTURE  BU^J 


'pOU>  BY  ANY  3'*  ^EAB.  ABCHlTEcroRS" 
I  STUPCAcr  AND  AT  THE  I//  Ift 
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Female  nudes:  fantasy  and  odd  boobs 


by  Daniel  Sharp 

A provocative  art  exhibition  titled  The 
Female  Nude  is  currently  on  dis- 
play in  tile  stiowcases  of  Paterson 
Hall.  As  stimulus  for  thought  and  discus- 
sion, a  selection  of  images  of  the  female 
are  presented  from  the  university's  art 
collection. 

Collection  curator,  Professor  Roger  J. 
Mesley,  encourages  viewers  to  note  the 
stylistic  diversity  of  the  10  artworks  and 
draw  any  conclusions  as  to  whether  male 
artists'  images  of  the  female  nude  differ 
significantly  from  the  female  artists'  treat- 
ment of  the  same  subject.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  there  isn't  an  equal  number  of  works 
by  men  and  women  in  this  exhibition.  Of 
the  10  pictures,  there  are  four  works  by 
women  and  six  works  by  men.  There  is  a 
difference  between  the  ways  men  and 
women  treat  the  subject  of  the  female 
nude.  But  this  question  misses  the  greater 
issue— of  how  we  look  at  these  images 
and  how  the  depiction  of  a  female  nude 


tion.  Many  formations  of  Woman  are 
depicted.  In  a  small  Auguste  Renoir  etching, 
an  idealized,  typical  Renoir  nude  bather, 
standing  in  the  water  of  a  river,  modestly 
looks  away  from  the  viewer  and  covers 
herself  with  her  hands.  Eccentric  Woman 
by  Jean  Dallaire  is  a  highly  stylized  char- 
coal drawing  of  a  seated  woman,  her 
body  described  by  circles,  spirals,  simpli- 
fied curved  and  straight  lines  with  a 
small  quadrilateral  boxed  head.  A  photo- 
lithographic reproduction  of  a  pencil  draw- 
ing by  Jack  Chambers  depicts  a  nude 
woman  from  behind,  standing  in  front  of 
a  mirror  in  which  she  is  gazing  back  at  the 
viewer 

There  are  interesting  questions  which 
could  be  raised  concerning  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  woman's  gaze,  the  spectator's 
gaze  and  the  proprietary  nature  of  seeing. 
However,  what  is  clear  from  looking  at 
these  examples  of  art  is  that  these  male 
artists  treat  the  subject  of  the  female  nude 
as,  variously,  an  idealization,  a  subject  for 
graphic  improvisation  and  dissection,  as 


which  men  project  their  narcissistic  fanta- 
sies. In  a  real  sense,  women  are  not  there 
at  all. 

The  viewer  of  art  plays  an  important 
role  in  determining  the  meaning  and  im- 
pact of  a  work  of  art.  A  viewer  of  these 
female  nudes  might  respond  with  empa- 
thy and  attention  to  women  as  the  subject, 
or  it  may  happen  that  he  or  she  sees 
these  pictures  as  mirrors  of  their  own 
fantasies  with  other  women.  To  the  viewer, 
the  knowledge  of  the  sex  of  the  artist 
would  support  a  bias,  either  favorable  or 
not,  of  what  is  presumed  that  a  male  or 
female  artist  intends  in  portraying  a  fe- 
male nude.  And  of  course,  this  bias  can  be 
considerable.  But  more  immediately  we 


Carieton's  collection  of  female  nudes  is  on  display  in  tlw  showcases  of  Patenon  Hall. 


influences  our  impressions  of  women. 

Two  oil  on  canvas  sketches  of  seated 
nude  women,  by  Ann  Robertson,  each 
depict  a  single  woman.  Described  in  soft 
and  delicate  brushstrokes,  each  is  a  light 
sketching  of  forms  with  particular,  darker 
detailing  about  the  head  of  the  figure. 
Though  these  women  are  painted  sparely, 
they  are  whole  depictions,  suggestions  of 
the  entire  woman,  focussing  on  the  face 
and  the  head. 

A  small  pencil  drawing  by  Sybil 
Kennedy  is  a  careful  and  naturalistic 
linear  rendering  of  a  seated  nude  woman 
model.  Using  very  little  shading,  the 
woman's  shape  is  outlined  with  exceptional 
attention  to  her  features.  The  body's  mass 
and  form  is  rendered  by  detailing  the 
unique  outline  of  the  model  herself. 

In  these  two  instances,  and  perhaps  in 
general,  the  depictions  of  women  by  women 
have  a  tendency  to  describe  the  particular 
physical  nature  of  the  female,  instead  of 
idealizing  or  simplifying  the  forms  to  ac- 
cord with  a  model  in  the  artists'  imagina- 
tion. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  sensibilities 
in  the  works  of  art  by  men  in  this  exhibi- 


are  responthng  to  the  image  of  the  female 
nude  in  ways  to  which  we  have  been 
conditioned.  We  habitually  see  the  female 
nude  used.  There  is  the  rub.  The  female 
nude  exists  only  rarely  and  fragilely  as  a 
subject  unto  itself,  but  is  used  for  other 
ends— as  an  object  of  desire,  a  screen  for 
the  projection  of  fantasies,  advertisements, 
artistic  motifs  for  improvisation,  commodi- 
ties and  any  number  of  ways  that  are 
disguised  and  misrepresented  as  attention 
to  a  living  woman. 

It  is  of  some  value  to  consider  the 
ways  that  the  imagery  actually  works, 
and  not  to  carelessly  misrepresent  the 
picture  for  our  own  pleasure.  □ 


CKCU's  Gelineau  says 
she*s  ready  to  move  up 


symbol  and  as  an  object  of  desire  (fetish). 

An  extreme  example  of  fantasy  and 
disembodiment  is  seen  in  a  1966  pen  and 
tempera  drawing  by  John  MacGregor,  ti- 
tled Vivacious  Boobs.  What  is  depicted  is 
a  pair  of  dismembered  "boobs,"  fat  and 
pink,  apparently  squirting,  dancing  in  a 
spotlight  on  a  stage.  There  is  an  obvious 
fantasy  going  on  here,  "boobs"  themselves 
personified  are  also  a  woman  depersonal- 
ized. The  drawing  perhaps  refers  to  a 
strip  show  with  the  woman  dancer  being 
symbolized ,  or  in  the  artist's  imagination, 
reduced  essentially  to  fat  and  juicy  breasts. 
This  is  a  cartoon  of  male  fascination  with 
female  breasts  and  certainly  must  be  seen 
to  tell  us  more  about  male  fantasy  than  to 
be  an  insight  or  appreciation  of  feminine 
form.  It  might  be  suggested  that  there  is 
a  whimsical  imagination  at  work  here,  but 
one  could  only  say  such  a  thing  if  women 
are  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 

In  looking  at  this  selection  of  artworks 
on  display,  it  is  apparent  that,  as  feminist 
writer  Laura  Mulvey  says,  much  art  depict- 
ing women  is  made  by  men.  for  men,  and 
is  actually  about  men.  Often  this  kind  of 
imagery  uses  women  as  scenery  onto 


by  Neil  Godbout 

Nadine  Gelineau,  CKCU  program  di- 
rector, says  her  days  at  Carleton's 
FM  radio  station  are  numbered. 
The  27-year-old  Ottawa  native  is  consid- 
ering other  prospects,  preferably  in  the 
announcing  field.  "It's  not  good  to  stay 
around  too  long,"  she  says. 

Gelineau  has  been  CKCU's  program 
director  for  more  than,  two  years.  She 
began  her  broadcasting  career  at  17. 
working  as  a  DJ  at  an  "alternative"  club 
in  Hull.  She  was  discovered  there  by  CKCU 
personnel  who  urged  her  to  join  the  station. 

Gelineau  became  a  "dedicated  volunteer" 
for  the  next  four  years  before  acquiring 
her  current  position.  She  is  also  a  regular 
DJ  at  Hull's  Club  Zinc.  President  of  the 
National  Campus  Community  Radio  Asso- 
ciation (NCCRA)  and  the  organizer  be- 
hind Gratoffacc  Prodiidiom.  a  promoter  of 
new  bands. 

Gelineau  refers  to  the  job  of  program 


director  as  a  "quality  control  officer  of  the 
air  waves."  She  looks  for  strong,  cohesive 
formats  from  her  DJs  for  their  particular 
field.  Under  CRTC  guidelines,  CKCU  must 
feature  "alternative"  programming  to 
listeners  in  the  Ottawa-Hull  area.  Its  li- 
cense stipulates  community-oriented  pro- 
gramming. Canadian  content  quotas  are 
set  at  20  per  cent.  CKCU  will  soon  be 
adding  a  show  geared  to  native  Indians,  a 
group  completely  ignored  on  the  Ottawa 
radio  scene,  says  Gelineau. 

Last  September,  Gelineau,  under  the 
suggestion  of  CUSA  president  Robe  Haller, 
organized  The  Edge  of  Night,  an  alterna- 
tive night  at  Ohver's.  The  Edge  of  Night 
has  recently  switched  from  Tuesday  nights 
to  Thursday  nights. 

Gelineau  says  CKCU  is  a  liaison  to 
record  companies  and  the  community.  In 
addition,  students  gain  practical  experi- 
ence by  having  "access  to  the  airwaves" 
to  broadcast  public  affairs  shows  or  music 
programs  on  the  station.  □ 


Nadine  Gelineau  looks  lor  strong,  cohesive  lormau  from  her  Djs. 
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Women's  theatre  fires  up  social  change 


by  Anne-Marie  McEIrone 

/Tin  Great  Canadian  Theatre  Company 
lis  lighting  a  fire  under  the  seat  of 
^Ottawa's  pants.  The  spark  comes 
from  Fire  Works,  a  month-long  festival 
featuring  works  written  and  directed  by 
women.  The  festival  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Ottawa  and  is  an  extension  of 
International  Women's  Week. 

Barbara  Lysnes,  GCTC  Associate  Ar- 
tistic Director,  says  the  10-event  festival 
is  different  from  anything  the  company 
has  ever  done.  They  usually  run  one  play 
three  to  four  weeks.  Lysnes  says  women 
are  not  represented  well  enough  in  live 
theatre  and  "the  energy  for  Fire  Works 
came  from  wanting  to  hear  more  women's 
voices  on  the  stage." 

The  U -year-old  company  develops  new 
Canadian  talent  and  original  works.  All 
their  presentations  are  what  Lysnes  terms 
"socially  relevant"  and  deal  with  real 
people's  lives  not  "British  drama."  In  addi- 
tion, the  plays  chosen  had  to  be  written 
and  directed  by  women,  preferably  from 
the  Ottawa  area. 

A  good  example  of  one  of  the  plays  in 
the  festival  is  Hannah.  The  play  was 
written  by  Bev  Wolfe,  a  local  playwright, 
and  is  directed  by  Lysnes.  Wolfe  has 
worked  extensively  on  the  topic  of  women 
and  madness  and  Fire  Works  gave  her  a 
vehicle  for  her  research.  Lysnes  explains 
Fire  Works  gives  playwrights  incentive 
and  encouragement  because  they  are 
working  with  a  definite  deadline. 

Lysnes  says  it  is  difficult  for  women 
working  in  what  is  traditionally  a  male 


domain.  GCTC  provides  new  opportuni- 
ties and  develops  women  writers  and 
directors  to  rectify  the  imbalance.  She 
says  it  is  "a  feminist  statement  in  that  we 
have  made  a  very  affirmative  step  in  show- 
casing women's  works." 

The  costumes,  sets  and  lighting  are 
handled  by  women,  but  the  festival  is  not 
run  completely  by  the  female  gender.  There 
are  male  production  managers  and  actors. 
Lysnes  stresses  this  "is  not  an  exclusive 
festival"  and  should  not  "be  dismissed  as 
separatist."  She  describes  it  as  "  a  celebra- 
tion of  women's  work." 

Lysnes  says  the  company  wants  to 
attract  as  wide  an  audience  as  possible 
and  everyone  is  welcome.  She  explains 
theatre  is  usually  thought  of  as  an  art 
form  of  the  upper  classes  when  it  really 
isn't  and  certainly  doesn't  have  to  be.  The 
works  "should  speak  to  all  classes  of  society." 

The  plays  for  the  festival  deal  with  a 
variety  of  subjects— from  stripteasing  and 
bag  ladies  to  housing  projects  and  love 
affairs.  Lysnes  insists  the  thrust  of  these 
plays  is  not  to  educate  or  preach  but  to 
stimulate.  "We  are  not  a  school,  not  a 
church ...  we  provoke  thought  like  any  art 
form." 

The  festival  also  includes  readings  of 
new  plays  by  women  and  workshopped 
scripts  which  Lysnes  finds  "very  adven- 
turous" because  they  could  be  future  works. 
After  Fire  Works  Lysnes  hopes  the  works 
will  go  on  to  be  produced  elsewhere. 

Lysnes  admits  she  hasn't  had  much 
time  to  gauge  the  reaction  of  outsiders  to 
the  concept  behind  Fire  Works.  She  says 
"women  write  from  a  particular  perspec- 


tive" but  have  delved  Into  a  wide  range  of 
topics.  Lysnes  believes  the  festival  is  not 
just  of  interest  to  women  because  there  is 
a  social  need  to  hear  women's  points  of 
view.  "The  audience  can  decide  for  them- 
selves if  the  women's  perspective  is  really 
different."  She  adds  the  works  are  not 
medicine  or  a  cure  for  a  problem,  but 
simply  exciting  new  theatre. 

The  company's  current  graphic  artist. 


Heather  Walters,  thought  of  the  festival's 
title.  Lysnes  says  it  was  chosen  because  it 
expressed  the  company's  hope  the  festi- 
val would  be  a  creative  catalyst  and  gener- 
ate a  lot  of  excitement. 

The  Fire  Works  started  March  2  at  910 
Gladstone  and  ends  April  4.  Student 
passes  are  available  for  $20  for  the  com- 
plete series.  For  more  information  call 
236-5196.  □ 


OSAP 
improved 
for  1987! 


The  funding  allocated  to  the  Ontario  Student 
Assistance  Program  (OSAP)  for  the  1987-88 
academic  year  has  been  increased  by  17%. 


What  are  the 
major  changes? 


Ministry  of 

Colleges  and 

Universities 
Ontario 

Hon  Gregory  Sorbara.  Minister 
Alan  K,  Adiinglon,  Depuly  MInisler 


What  do  the 
changes  mean 
tome? 

Where  can  I  get 
more  details? 

How  do  I  apply? 


•  increased  living  allowances; 

•  smaller  contributions  from  parents; 

•  a  special  grant  package  for  sole- 
support  parents; 

•  increased  grants  for  single 
independent  students; 

•  increased  funding  for  the  Ontario 
Special  Bursary  and  Work  Study 
programs; 

•  interest  relief  on  provincial  loans. 

•  increase  in  average  grant 
assistance; 

•  larger  grants  mean  smaller  loans 
and  a  reduced  debt  when  you 
graduate. 

Contact  your  financial  aid  office 
on  campus. 

OSAP  applications  for  the  1987-88 
academic  year  will  be  available  from 
the  financial  aid  office  of  your  college 
or  university  in  early  April. 
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OTTAWA  ALIVE  OTTAWA 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 
Thursday  March  5 

•A  seminar  with  writer  Richard  Heinberg, 
author  of  Memories  &  Visions  of  Para- 
dise, takes  place  at  7pm  tonight  at  480 
Metcalfe  St. 

•International  Women's  Week  continues. 
Check  the  IWW  calendar  of  events  availa- 
ble at  Info  Carleton. 

Friday  March  6 

•British  artist  Jon  Bewley  will  present  a 
multi-media  talk  about  Project  U.K.  a 
British  workshop,  tonight  at  Gallery  101. 
Admission  is  free  for  the  9pm  discussion. 
•Yuk  Yuk's  will  tickle  your  funny  bone 
tonight  at  8:30  and  11:30pm.  Featured 
comedians  are  Frank  Van  Keekan,  Roger 
Chandler  and  Chris  Finn.  Admission  is 
$8.  at  88  Albert  St. 

•The  Royal  Canadian  Air  Farce  will  per- 
form a  benefit  show  at  8:30pm  in  the 
NAC  Opera.  Tickets  start  at  $12  with  all 
proceeds  going  to  the  Queensway-Carleton 
Hospital. 

•International  law  expert,  Richard  Falk, 
will  discuss  Defying  the  World  Court, 
tonight  at  8pm,  Theatre  B,  Southam  Hall. 
Saturday  March  7 

•Quintet  a  five-part  play  is  at  the  GCTC 
tonight.  Curtain  time  is  8pm. 
•A  treasure  and  celebrity  auction  will  take 
place  today  from  10am  to  4pm  at  the 
Cartier  Square  Drill  Hall. 
•The  Old  Sod  Folk  Music  Society  pre- 
sents an  evening  of  celtic  music  with 


1^ 


ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITING 

For  information  about  the  type  of  posi- 
tions available,  how  to  apply  and  where 
to  find  more  about  the  companies  please 
make  sure  to  read  the  "CEC  Weekly 
Bulletin"  published  every  Monday  and 
posted  in  the  CEC-OC  and  across  Cam- 
pus. 

Here  is  a  list  of  upcoming  application 
deadlines  for  recruiting  employers... 

PERMANENT  -  FULL  TIME 

•  March  10  —  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Health.  MBA/MPA/MHA,  MA  in 
economics,  statistics,  "math,  accounting 
or  commerce, 

•  March  13,  12  noon  —  Canadian 
Pacific.  Computers  and  Communica- 
tions -  commerce,  engineering,  com- 
puter science. 

•  March  16,  12  noon  -  The  Bay. 
Open  to  all  disciplines  with  an  interest 
in  sales  related  positions  leading  into 
sales  management  position. 

•  March  20,  12  noon  -  McCain 
Foods  Limited.  Open  to  all  disciplines, 
NB:  Representatives  from  McCain 
will  be  on  campus  to  conduct  infor- 
mation sessions  on  Monday  March 
16th.  Sessions  will  be  held  in  Room 
505  Unicentre  starting  at  10:30  a.m. 
and  again  at  1:00  p.m. 

•  March  27,  12  noon  -  Menkes 
Developments  Inc.  Civil  engineering 
and  architecture. 

•  March  27,  12  noon  -  International 
Oatacasting  Corporation.  Electrical 


Orealis  at  8:30pm  in  the  Glebe  Commu- 
nity Centre.  Tickets  are  $7. 
•Tonight  marks  your  last  chance  to  see 
the  mystery-thriller,  /'//  Be  Back  Before 
Midnight  at  the  Ottawa  Little  Theatre. 
Tickets  are  $6.50. 

Sunday  March  8 

•In  celebration  of  International  Women's 
Week,  the  Towne  presents  Rosa  Luxem- 
burg, the  story  of  activist  "Red  Rosa,"  at 
9:30pm. 

Monday  March  9 

•Laurie  Anderson's  Home  of  the  Brave  is 
at  the  Towne  at  7pm  followed  by  David 
Lynch's  reality-thriller  B/we  Velvet  at 
9:30pm. 

Tuesday  March  10 

•Canadian  writer  Robert  Kroetsch  will 
read  from  his  works  at  8pm  tonight  in  the 
National  Library  Auditorium.  395  Welling- 
ton St. 

•A  lecture  on  applying  your  sociology 
degree  to  the  labor  force  will  take  place 
today  at  3:30pm,  A720  Loeb.  Everyone  is 
welcome. 

Thursday  March  12 

•Professor  TH.  Friedgut  will  lecture  on 
Workers'  Housing  and  Living  Conditions 
in  the  Donbass.  1869-1914.  and  their  polit- 
ical importance.  The  2:30pm  talk  in  433 
Paterson  Hall  is  free. 
•IJ.S.  Culture  at  Risk:  The  Canadianiza- 
tion  of  Canada,  will  be  discussed  by  Jim 


Edwards,  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Communications  and  Culture, 
at  7:30pm,  492  Tory. 

•Sock'n'Buskin  presents  Holding  Patterns, 
based  on  the  book  by  Carleton's  own 
M.B.  Thompson.  Admission  to  the  com- 
edy is  £4  for  students  at  8pm  in  the 
Alumni  Theatre. 


Bet  you  didn't  know  or  care  that... 

David  Letterman  once  held  the  lucrative 
position  of  television  weatherman. 

Submissions  for  Ottawa  Alive  are  welcomed. 
Just  submit  a  written  notice  of  your  event, 
two  weeks  before  the  set  date,  to  Jennifer 
at  The  Charlatan.  531  Unicentre.  □ 


The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus 
Room  508,  Unicentre 

your  campus  placement  service 


engineering,  computer  science  and  gramme.  Law,  criminology,  sociology, 

systems  engineering.  etc. 

•  The  Co-operators  Insurance.  Com-    •  March  20,  12  noon  -  Bell  Canada, 
merce  and  other  disciplines.  Deadline  to  Ontario  Region.  Open  to  students  in 
be  established.  year  1  to  3  for  positions  ranging  from 

•  On-Site  Energy  Pathways  Inc.  clerk  to  advanced  technician. 
Engineering,  science,  environmental        •  March  24  -  Evergreen  Forestry 
studies,  journalism  or  mass  communica-  Services  Ltd.  Based  in  Alberta, 


tion.  More  information  is  available  at 
the  Centre. 


Evergreen  Forestry  Services  is  recruiting 
for  tree  planters. 
•  March  27,  12  noon  -  Mitel  Cor- 
DIRECT  SIGN-UP  poration.  Open  to  2nd  and  3rd  year 

commerce  students. 

•  March  18  -  Metropolitan  Life.  All   •  Roots  Reforestation  Ltd.  This  B.C. 
disciplines.  Representatives  from  Met     based  company  is  recruiting  tree 


Life  will  be  on  campus  March  18th  to 
speak  with  graduating  students  in- 
terested in  sales  career.  Please  leave  a 
resume  with  the  reception  staff  when 
you  sign  up  for  an  interview. 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

•  March  10  -  The  Canadian  Armed 


planters  for  both  the  B.C.  and  Ontario 
regions. 

•  Broland  Enterprises  Inc.  This 
Toronto  based  company  is  recruiting  for 
tree  planters. 

•  April  17  -  Experience  '87.  The 

government  of  Ontario  through  the 
Ministry  of  Skills  and  Development.  Pro- 
vides young  people  with  an  opportunity 
to  gain  summer  work  experience.  Ap- 
Forces  Reserve.  Reserve  entry  scheme  pijcation  forms  are  now  available  at  the 
officer.  Centre. 
•  March  13  -  C.O.S.E.P.  Career        IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 
Oriented  Summer  Employment  is  tor 

students  seeking  career-oriented  sumrne        ^^j^^,^^  permanent  full 

employment  or  re-employment  w.th  th<  ^.^^  employment  and  undergraduates 
Government  of  Canada.  Appl.cat^n       ^  ^    ,         employment.  These 

forms  are        avadable  at  the  Centre.  ^  P  , 

.  March  13,  12  noon  -  R  CM.P.  ^^^^rs  be  sure  to  come  in  and  check 

Supernumerary  Constable  Pro-  j^^^^^^  regularly. 


Visit  the  C.E.C.O.C.  Monday  to  Friday  8am-4pm 

for  employment  information  and  assistance 
Space  for  this  advertisement  provided  courtesy  of  CUSA 


1^ 


PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•Junior  Job  Placement  Officer.  Must 
have  previous  experience  in  job  place- 
ment, sales  ability,  good  communication 
skills,  good  interviewing  skills  for  the 
purpose  of  job  placement  are  essential. 
For  more  information  refer  to  File  No. 
1065. 

•  Communications  Co-ordinator. 

Must  have  good  oral  and  communication 
skills  and  an  interest  in  environmental 
issues  i.e.  journalism  or  mass  com- 
munication. For  more  information  and 
job  description  see  our  reception  staff  at 
the  Centre. 

•  Civil  or  Mechanical  Engineer.  Sales 
experience  preferred.  Wet!  organized, 
self  starter  and  very  personable.  Some 
travel  will  be  required,  Refer  to  Order 
No.  M-12. 

•  Marketing  Assistant.  Electrical 
engineer  for  inside  sales.  Duties  include: 
Telemarketing,  proposal  writing  and 
possibly  some  design.  Refer  to  Order 
No.  M-16. 

PART-TIME  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Secretary.  Pleasant  telephone  manner 
and  good  customer  relations.  Bil- 
ingualism  and  office  experience  an  asset. 
$5.00  an  hour.  Refer  to  ORder  No. 
M-13. 

•  Research  Assistant.  Must  possess 
basic  interview,  data  tabulation  and 
survey  skills  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of 
rural  transportation  needs.  Must  have 
own  car.  Willing  to  work  in  Pembroke. 
Refer  to  Order  No.  M-5. 
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OSAP 

Workshop 


SPEAKER:  Carol  Fleck 
of  the 

Awards  Office 
Dote:  March  11,  1987 
Time:  2  -  4  p.m. 
Place:  Srd  Floor  Board 
Room,  Unicentre 


Sponsors: 

Carleton  Association  of 
Mature  Students  and 
Peer  Counselling 
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WESTERN 
MBA 

Learn  more  about  the 
MBA  experience  at 
The  University  of  Western  Ontario 
School  of  Business  Administration 

Date:  March  12, 1987      Time:  12 -1:30  p.m. 
Place:  Room  409  Southam 

Please  join  us. 
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CUSA  PRESENTS 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 


Billy  Robinson  Coloration  Jazz  Band 

Rooster's 
Friday,  March  20 


p  ^ 

Toronto  vs.  Montreal 

BUS  TRIP!  Sat.,  March  21 
Bus/Ticket  $39.00,  Unicentre  Store 

L  I 


Murray  McLauchlan 
IN  CONCERT 

Monday,  March  23 
Theatre  'A',  Southam  Hall 
Tickets:  $5  C.U.I.D.,  $6  Others 
Unicentre  Store 


ROCK  THE  BOTHA! 


Benefit  for  South  African  Development 
Fri.  March  27,  Porter  Hall 
Tickets:  $4  C.U.I.D.,  $6  Guests 
Unicentre  Store 


eries 


BLUE  RODEO 


Thursday,  March  19 
12:00 
FREE! 
Rock  &  Roll  JJ 
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Partial  divestment  fails  to  satisfy  crowd 


by  Paul  Cantin 
with  Jean-Paul  Molgat 


Amid  jubilation,  frustration  and  a  rally 
of  200  students,  Carieton's  Board  of  Gover- 
nors passed  a  policy  prohibiting  investment 
in  companies  "operating"  in  South  Africa 
and  Namibia  last  Monday. 

The  Board  also  agreed  to  create  a  "tech- 
nical advisory  committee"  on  foreign 
investment. 

But  despite  this  apparent  step  forward, 
members  of  Carieton's  Anti-Apartheid  Action 
Group  are  not  satisfied  with  the  Board's 
decision,  partly  because  they're  not  sure 
what  it  means. 

"All  we  have  is  what's  written  on  paper. 
If  taken  literally,  the  new  policy  is  weaker 
than  the  old  policy,"  said  CAAAG  spokes- 
person Doug  Kropp. 

The  problem  centers  on  the  divestment 
policy's  wording.  It  said  Carleton  will  not 
invest  in  companies  "operating"  in  South 
Africa  and  Namibia.  Kropp  said  "operat- 
ing" may  not  cover  companies  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  that  are  owned  by  South  African 
firms,  and  companies  with  investments  in 
South  Africa. 

"Maybe  the  wording  was  an  oversight, 
but  they  are  going  to  have  to  respond— and 
quickly,"  Kropp  said.  CAAAG  wants  the 
Board  to  amend  the  minutes  from  Monday's 
meeting  to  interpret  the  policy  as  meaning 
divestment  from  any  company  with  "links" 
to  South  Africa.  Kropp  added  he  hopes  the 
Board  will  clear  up  the  definition  before 
approving  the  minutes  at  their  next  meeting 
on  March  24. 

But  Carleton  University  president  William 
Beckel  said  he  was  satisfied  the  policy  is 
what  CAAAG  was  after.  When  asked  if  he 
would  ensure  Carleton  would  not  invest  in 
companies  linked— as  well  as  "operating"— in 
South  Africa,  Beckel  replied,  "I  would  ex- 
clude investing  in  (both)  the  parent  and  the 
child." 

Kropp  also  said  CAAAG  could  not  ac- 
cept the  policy's  composition  of  the  techni- 
cal advisory  committee.  The  policy  provides 
for  the  committee  to  be  composed  solely  of 
BOG  representatives.  CAAAG  had  demanded 
the  advisory  committee  include  students- 
at-large. 

But  Beckel  said  he  saw  no  reason  for 
there  to  be  representation  on  the  committee 
outside  the  student  representatives  that  are 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Governors  every 
year  during  the  CUSA  elections. 

Monday's  rally  in  the  administration 
building^  foyer,  held  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Board  meeting,  was  highly  organized.  A 
select  groupof  demonstrators— peacekeeper- 
circulated  through  the  crowd  with  instruc- 
tions to  maintain  order.  Rally  organizers 
also  reviewed  what  actions  to  take  in  the 
event  police  were  called  in. 

The  crowd  heard  speeches  by  anti- 
apartheid  leaders  from  Carleton.  McGill 
and  Concordia  universities,  and  from  Carie- 
ton  political  science  professor  Chris  Brown. 

While  the  protesters  chanted  slogans 
and  waved  anti-apartheid  placards  on  the 
main  floor,  members  of  the  Board  quietly 
debated  the  pros  and  cons  of  divestment  on 
the  sixth. 

Board  member  Fred  Gibson  set  forth  an 
amendment  to  the  proposed  divestment  plan 
which  CAAAG  members  say  would  have 
made  the  policy  meaningless.  Gibson's  amend- 
ment would  have  changed  the  motion  so  it 
could  not  guarantee  Carieton's  divestment 
from  South  Africa,  and  the  technical  advi- 
sory committee  would  only  advise  the  Board 
of  Governors  about  investment  policy  in 
general. 

BOG  student  representative  Bill  Harrison 
endorsed  Gibson's  amendment,  saying,  "we 


Enthusiastic  students  rally  in  support  of  divestment  at  Monday's  BOG  meeting.  But  they  soon  changed  their  tune  when  they  read  the  fine 


all  recognize  the  immorality  of  the  South 
African  government.  .  .  For  all  its  immoral- 
ity, it  is  still  no  worse  than  many  other 
governments  in  the  worid."  Harrison  listed 
Chile,  Angola,  Zimbabwe  and  Ethiopia  as 
countries  he  believed  were  "no  worse"  than 
South  Africa. 

"If  we  adopt  this  policy  as  it  is. . .  we 
would  be  morally  trendy.  We'd  be  dealing 
with  one  country,  the  one  everyone  is  talk- 
ing about,"  Harrison  told  other  members  of 
the  Board. 

BOG  member  Frank  Wamock  responded 
by  saying  "I  wonder  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  someone  would  have  put  forth  a 
similar  proposition  in  (the  1930sl  with  Nazi 
Germany?" 

Harrison  also  suggested  not  all  students 
support  divestment. 

"That  portion  of  the  student  body  that 
has  been  heard  does  support  the  motion. 


pnnt. 


There  are  other  students,  people  I  have 
spoken  with,  who  do  not  support  the  mo- 
tion," he  said. 

BOG  student  representative  Rick  Breen 
responded  that  while  the  divestment  cam- 
paign does  not  represent  every  student  on 
campus,  more  than  3,000  students  signed  a 
petition  supporting  divestment,  and  there 
has  been  no  organized  opposition  to  CAAAG. 

Harrison  said  later  if  divestment  was 
strictly  a  student  issue,  "I  would  have  done 
what  1  traditionally  do,  and  that  is  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  students." 

"But  divestment  is  not  strictly  a  student 
issue.  We  are  trying  to  determine  another 
country's  future  by  participating  in  internal 
politics.  So  I  felt  it  was  a  moral  issue.  Even  if 
I  was  sure  the  vast  majority  of  students 
supported  CAAAG  I  would  have  voted  as  I 
did." 

When  asked  what,  besides  student  opin- 


ion guides  his  moral  decisions,  Harrison 
replied,  "the  Bible". 

In  the  end  BOG  overwhelmingly  passed 
the  divestment  policy.  Immediately  after 
the  motion  was  passed.  Carieton's  VP 
Academic  Thomas  Ryan  told  a  group  of 
reporters  outside  the  Board's  meeting  room 
that  the  decison  shows  the  board  supports 
CAAAG's  fight. 

"This  is  sending  a  political  signal  inside 
and  outside  the  university  that  we  do  not 
support  apartheid,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile  in  the  administration  foyer, 
CAAAG  member  Paul  Gross  roused  a  mas- 
sive ovation  from  the  crowd  when  he  an- 
nounced "for  the  first  time  since  I've  been 
here  the  Board  of  Governors  has  done  what 
the  students  want.  We  have  divestment!" 

But  the  enthusiasm  was  short-lived.  Soon. 
CAAAG  spokespeople  were  announcing  that 

Continued  on  next  page 


U  of  T  sit-in  fails  to  convince  council 


TORONTO  (CUP)- A  27-hour  sit-in,  a  rally 
and  a  near-riot  in  the  chambers  of  the 
University  of  Toronto's  Governing  Council 
failed  to  convince  council  members  to  put  a 
divestment  motion  on  the  agenda  of  their 
March  5  meeting. 

About  28  members  of  the  U  of  T's 
Anti-Apartheid  Network  took  over  presi- 
dent George  Connell's  office  shortly  after 
noon  on  March  4.  Students  held  the  sit-in  to 
protest  an  earlier  decision  by  a  Governing 
Council  executive  committee  not  to  propose 
a  divestment  vote  for  the  March  5  meeting. 

U  of  T  has  $4  million  and  $280,000 
respectively,  invested  in  American  and 
Canadian  companies  with  South  African 
ties.  In  Sept.  1985,  the  Governing  Council 
voted  to  divest  of  all  companies  that  did  not 
comply  with  the  federal  government's  cri- 
teria outlined  in  a  Code  of  Conduct. 

Campus  police  were  called  to  the  scene, 
but  did  not  remove  the  protestors,  who 
spent  a  night  in  the  president's  office.  Pro- 
testors left  the  office  the  next  afternoon  to 
attend  a  pro-divestment  rally  outside. 

About  300  students  attended  the  rally, 
where  sit-in  organizers  distributed  lyrics  to 
a  song  called  "Come  On.  George,"  typed  on 
official  Office  of  the  President  note  paper. 

When  Anti-Apartheid  Network  leader 
Akwatu  Khenti  told  demonstrators  he  had 
been  permitted  a  five-minute  address  at  the 
Governing  Council  meeting,  the  crowd  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  council  chamber.  How- 


ever, campus  police  would  allow  only  150  of 
the  students  into  the  chamber,  and  barred 
entry  to  television  cameras. 

After  Khenti's  address,  Claire  Johnson, 
a  part-time  students'  representative  on  coun- 
cil, introduced  a  motion  to  add  a  divestment 
motion  to  the  meeting's  agenda. 

"We  should  consider  this  motion  (to 
divest)  now,"  Johnson  said.  "No  reconsideration 
lor  review  of  the  policy  will  address  the 
concerns  of  the  students  here  today.  The 
Code  is  utterly  inappropriate." 


When  Johnson's  motion  was  defeated  16 
to  13,  the  crowd  erupted  into  chants  of 
"Racist  scum"  and  "Freedom  yes,  apartheid 
no."  Protestors  weaved  their  way  through 
the  meeting  room,  and  some  climbed  onto 
tables,  pointing  and  yelling  at  council  mem- 
bers who  had  voted  against  the  motion. 

Campus  police  escorted  council  mem- 
bers out  of  the  building,  while  protestors 
occupied  the  chambers  for  more  than  30 
minutes.  The  meeting  was  informally 
adjourned.  □ 


Fee  hike  goes  to  a  vote 


by  Lee  Parpart 

CuSA  council  voted  last  night  to  hold  a 
referendum  asking  students  whether  they 
want  to  contribute  to  a  university  Challenge 
Fund  for  capital  expansion. 

Polling  is  scheduled  to  take  place  from 
March  30  to  April  1,  when  students  vote 
whether  or  not  to  allow  a  $15  increase  in 
student  fees  during  each  of  the  next  four 
years.  Part-time  students  will  be  asked  to 
contribute  $3.75  per  full  course,  per  year. 

If  the  referendum  passes,  the  money 
will  go  into  a  fund  to  finance  four  major  pro- 
jects on  campus:  doubling  the  space  in  the 
MacOdrum  library;  building  a  Centre  for 
Advance  Studies  in  Engineering: 
renovating  the  Herzberg  physics  building; 


and  adding  a  fine  arts  facility  to  the  St. 
Patrick's  building. 

A  funding  drive  to  pay  for  the  additions 
has  been  underway  for  several  months, 
with  a  goal  of  $30  million  to  be  raised  from 
public  and  private  sources.  Over  $1  million 
of  that  will  come  out  of  students'  pockets  of 
they  give  the  nod  later  this  month. 

According  to  the  question,  students  who 
do  not  support  the  increase  would  be  able  to 
get  a  full  refund  during  a  two  week  period 
after  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

A  'Yes'  and  a  'No'  committee  are  slated 
to  debate  the  question  of  the  increase  twice, 
on  March  23  at  noon  in  Porter  Hall  (ten- 
tative location)  and  March  25  at  7-9  pm  in 
Fenn  Lounge  (Res  Commons),  □ 
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Smokers  lose  more  brands  to  anti-apartheid  policy 


by  Vicki  White 

Smokers  at  Carleton  face  a  dwindling 
choice  of  cigarettes  at  the  Unicentre  store  as 
another  major  brand  is  removed  from  the 
shelves. 

Cigarettes  made  by  Benson  and  Hedges, 
which  was  recently  bought  by  Rothmans  of 
Pall  Mall  Canada,  will  no  longer  be  stocked 
in  the  store  because  of  a  CUSA  policy 
banning  the  sale  of  Rothmans  products. 
Included  are  cigarettes  sold  under  the  names 
of  Benson  and  Hedges,  Belvedere,  Silk 
Cuts,  Belmost  Milds  and  Viscount. 

CUSA  passed  a  motion  calling  for  the 
removal  of  Rothmans  products  last  Septem- 
ber because  of  the  company's  links  to  South 
Africa.  Rothmans  Canada  is  owned  by 
Rothmans  International,  which  in  turn  is  a 
subsidiary  of  the  South  African  Rembrandt 
Group. 

Store  manager  Jonathan  Hodge  said  it 
should  be  about  two  weeks  before  the 
Unicentre  store  sells  all  the  Benson  and 
Hedges  products  currently  in  stock.  He  said 
about  25  per  cent  of  his  cigarette  stock  are 
Benson  and  Hedges  products.  Together  with 
the  Rothmans  cigarettes,  they  represent 
almost  half  of  former  supplies. 

There  has  been  a  "definite  drop  in  ciga- 
rette sales"  since  Rothmans  was  removed, 


said  Hodge.  He  expects  another  drop  in 
sales  due  to  the  new  ban  because  Benson 
and  Hedges  products  are  very  popular. 

Under  a  CUBA  motion  of  action,  profits 
from  the  sale  of  Rothman's  products  will  be 
given  to  the  Carleton  Anti- Apartheid  Action 
Group. 

According  to  CUSA  president  Robe  Haller, 
Benson  and  Hedges  cigarettes  provide  "a 
healthy  chunk  of  revenue  in  the  store"  but 
moral  considerations  are  more  important. 
As  well,  he  said,  CUSA  expects  to  make  up 
the  lost  revenue  through  increased  profits 
from  Oliver's  and  Rooster's. 

Store  cashier  Lisa  Yee  said  she  expects 
"there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  angry  people," 
and  there  are. 

Some  customers  said  they  would  go 
elsewhere  to  buy  their  brands  if  they  can't 
get  them  in  the  Unicentre.  "Are  you  seri- 
ous?" asked  one  student  when  informed  of 
the  ban.  "That  pisses  me  off." 

Others  were  not  so  upset.  Olga  Kowalew 
said  "I  really  enjoy  the  cigarettes,  but  it's  a 
good  cause.  I'll  probably  end  up  switching 
brands." 

Despite  the  ban,  most  Benson  and  Hedges 
brands  can  still  be  found  on  campus,  in  the 
Unicentre,  the  Southam  Bookstore,  and  in 
cigarette  machines.  □ 


If  you  smoke,  you'll  soon  haw  troubte  finding  Benson  and  Hedges  cigarettes  in  the  Unicentre  store. 


Arts  rep  final  count  in  but  challenge  still  possible 


Chief  electoral  officer  Rob  Comngham  resigned  after  a  controveraial  series  of  recounts  that  tired  him  out. 

Charlatan  business  manager 
remains  as  letter  withdrawn 

by  James  Hrynyshyn 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

The  final  results  of  CUSA  elections  for 
arts  and  social  science  reps  are  in,  but  the 
controversy  isn't  over  yet. 

After  a  recount  on  Friday  and  a  ballot 
evaluation  on  Monday,  two  candidates,  orig- 
inally close  in  the  race,  traded  places  for  the 
last  arts  rep  seat.  Vaughn  Lantz,  an  Access 
'87  candidate,  usurped  the  arts  rep  position 
from  Making  Contact  contender  Shawn 
Rapley. 

Chief  electoral  officer  Rob  Cottingham 
said  problems  with  the  ballot  scrutineering 
process  indicated  a  ballot  re-evaluation  to 
determine  the  validity  of  several  ballots  was 
in  order. 

Eventually,  about  30  or  40  ballots  al- 
lowed in  earlier  counts  were  disqualified. 

But  campaign  manager  for  the  "Making 
Contact'  slate  Ian  Culbeit  said  he  will  launch 
a  constitutional  challenge  over  the  counting 
process,  even  though  none  of  the  candidates 
has  asked  for  one. 
I  "There'll  be  a  challenge  regardless," 
said  Culbert.  "I'll  go  ahead  just  on  the  basis 
that  the  whole  process  is  bogus." 

Culbeit  said  the  criteria  for  determining 
;  valid  and  invalid  ballots  was  not  consistent 
during  the  counts.  According  to  CUSA  by- 
laws, ballot  validity  criteria  is  up  to  the 
discretion  of  the  chief  electoral  officer. 

Cottingham,  after  handling  an  election 
that  attracted  the  most  voters  by  far  in 


Carleton's  history,  resigned  on  Tuesday.  He 
said  it  was  "not  because  of  anything  in 
particular  or  any  moral  issue,  just  exhaustion." 

Cottingham  said  he  has  let  his  other 
obligations  slide  and  needs  some  time  away 
from  the  office. 

"I'm  sorry  a  lot  of  people  were  left  in 
doubt."  he  said.  "But  at  the  same  time,  I 
received  a  lot  of  patience  and  assistance 
throughout,"  he  added.  □ 


FINAL  RECOUNT:  ARTS 
AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

successful 

Adams  675 

Boyko  ,  ,  , .  473 

Gross  .  472 

Hennessy  539 

Kirchmayr  .  qqj 

Lantz     463 

 472 

Lindquist  SS6 

Linton .    544 

Macdonaid  57^ 

MacDougall  557 

MacPherson   732 

Melville    545 

Plumpton    ,  .    495 


unsuccessful 
Archer   445 

tl'*^   .:431 

Morgan  437 

Thamer   457 


The  dispute  between  CUSA  and  The 
Charlatan  over  the  newspaper's  business 
manager  has  been  settled. 

A  letter  from  CUSA  finance  commis- 
sioner Brion  Fahey  to  business  manager 
Carol  Lane  saying  her  contract  was  to  be 
terminated  last  month  was  withdrawn  on 
Tuesday. 

She  will  continue  in  her  job  at  least  until 
her  contract  expires  on  July  1.  and  a  consti- 
tutional challenge  over  the  termination  de- 
cision launched  by  The  Charlatan  last  month 
has  been  dropped. 

The  letter  was  withdrawn  by  CUSA 
president  Robe  Haller  and  Fahey.  Haller 
said  "we  decided  to  let  it  ride,"  referring  to 
conflicts  between  Fahey  and  Lane  over  the 


terms  of  her  contract. 

Considering  the  probability  of  auton- 
omy for  The  Charlatan,  which  is  expected 
by  this  May,  Hailer  said  it  was  not  worth 
their  time  to  worry  about  minor  details  in 
her  contract. 

The  decision  to  drop  the  dispute  also 
alleviates  problems  CUSA  faced  in  trying  to 
find  someone  to  sit  on  the  constitutional 
board,  after  several  members  declared  them- 
selves in  conflict  of  interest. 

Lane,  however,  said  she  was  disappointed 
with  Haller's  reasons  for  dropping  the  issue. 
"I  think  it's  unfortunate  if  he  thinks  it's  not 
worth  his  time."  she  said,  adding  it  would 
have  been  nice  if  he  had  felt  that  way 
sooner.  She  said  it  caused  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
problems.  □ 


Continued  from  premous  page 

BOG's  policy,  as  written,  was  not  acceptable. 

After  the  BOG  members  left.  CAAAG 
held  an  impromptu  meeting  in  the  Senate 
chambers.  The  group  considered  "occupy- 
ing" the  chambers  overnight  to  protest  the 
board's  policy. 

"We  decided  not  to  occupy  the  building 
because  there  is  still  the  possibility  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  may  have  intended 
"operating"  to  include  all  investment.  It 
may  also  be  within  the  mandate  of  the 
technical  advisory  committee  to  bring  on 
students-at-large  to  work  with  them."  Kropp 


said. 

"It  was  unclear  if  we  would  be  occupy- 
ing over  semantics.  We  felt  that  would  send 
a  confusing  message  to  the  community." 

Kropp  said  until  CAAAG  is  satisfied 
with  the  university's  divestment  policy,  it 
may  consider  campaigning  against  the 
university  in  its  referendum  on  a  capital 
aquisition  fund.  The  referendum  will  ask 
students  to  accept  a  $15  increase  in  tuition 
fees  to  be  used  to  pay  for  four  new  buildings 
on  campus. 

"_We  want  assurances  that  the  money 
won't  be  used  in  contracts  with  companies 
that  have  links  with  South  Africa,"  said 
Kropp.  □ 
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Youth  forum  inspires  spirited  debate 


by  Michael  MacDonald 

Armed  with  a  plethora  of  confusing 
statistics  and  a  sheath  filled  with  verbal 
barbs,  two  of  Canada's  leading  experts  on 
youth  squared-off  Tuesday  night  to  debate 
what  must  be  done  to  alleviate  the  stubborn 
problem  of  youth  unemployment. 

The  young  feisty  Minister  of  State  for 
Youth,  Jean  Charest,  labeled  veteran  Lib- 
eral senator  Jacques  Hebert  "a  man  of  the 
past"  as  the  two  engaged  in  a  spirited  verbal 
sparring  match  before  a  youthful  crowd  at  a 
CBC  television  forum. 

Called  "Great  Expectations",  the  public 
forum,  taped  at  Charlebois  high  school,  will 
be  aired  tonight  on  CBOT-TV. 

The  63  year-old  senator  chaired  a  senate 
committee  report  on  youth  last  year.  He 
later  fasted  for  three  weeks  to  protest  the 
federal  government's  decision  to  dismantle 
the  $20  million  Katimavik  youth  program. 
Founded  by  Hebert  in  1976,  Katimavik  has 
since  been  revived  within  the  private  sector. 

Although  Charest  administers  the  $180 
million  Challenge  87  summer  wage  subsidy 
program,  the  28-year  old  Sherbrooke  MP 
took  the  reins  of  a  portfolio  last  year  with  no 
budget  of  its  own.  The  junior  ministry  is  run 
by  Canada's  youngest  member  of  cabinet. 

Firing  the  first  salvo  of  statistics,  Hebert 
pointed  out  that  young  people  between  15 
and  24  make  up  a  fifth  of  work  force,  but 
they  account  for  close  to  half  of  the 
unemployed.  He  blasted  Charest's  party  for 
cutting  programs  like  Katimavik,  saying 
"your  government  doesn't  put  its  money 
where  its  mouth  is. 

"When  you  realize  that  society  has  no 
place  for  you,  that  there  is  no  job  and  no 
meaningful  thing  for  you  to  do,  you  feel 
frustrated.  And  it's  very  damaging  for  the 
individual  and  society  in  general." 

Charest  defended  his  government  claim- 
ing the  national  student  unemployment  rate 
has  dropped  to  a  pre-recession  low  of  13  per 
cent.  He  said  the  rate  is  sure  to  fall  further 


CBC's  Un  Paricer  moderates  a  fiesty  exchange  between  youth  ministtr  \ean  Cfareg  (left)  and  senator  jacgues  Httcn. 


because  young  people  are  a  shrinking  seg- 
ment of  the  population. 

His  nose  hurried  in  a  pile  of  small  index 
cards  crammed  with  facts  and  figures,  Hebert 
said  Ontario's  booming  economy  accounted 
for  95  per  cent  of  the  more  than  130,000 
new  jobs  created  last  year,  and  it  was  wrong 
to  ignore  persistent  youth  unemployment  in 
'have-not'  provinces. 

When  several  university  students  in  the 
audience  complained  their  academic  de- 
grees no  longer  guarantee  them  a  success- 
ful career,  Charest  argued  post-secondary 
students  are  "priviledged  people"  and  he 
said  it  was  the  responsibility  of  government 
to  be  "preoccupied"  with  the  plight  of  high 
school  drop-outs. 

Statistics  Canada  reports  that,  of  the  1.3 
million  people  out  of  work  last  year.  74  per 


cent  had  only  a  high  school  education  or 
less.  Only  7  per  cent  of  those  looking  for  a 
job  had  a  post-secondary  education.  Charest 
said. 

He  boasted  the  Conservatives  had  shif- 
ted the  emphasis  of  the  $1.7  billion  Jobs 
Strategy  program  to  retraining,  which  is 
necessary  for  students  to  make  the  jump 
from  school  to  the  work  force. 

The  federal  government  would  like  to 
have  done  more  for  disadvantaged  youth, 
said  Charest,  but  the  Conservatives  did  not 
have  enough  money  because  they  were 
saddled  with  the  burden  of  a  $30  billion 
debt  left  to  them  as  a  legacy  of  the  previous 
Liberal  administration. 

Flushed  with  rage,  Hebert  seemed  ready 
to  leap  from  his  chair  as  he  retorted,  "I  don't 
agree  with  anything  he  (Charest)  has  just 


said.  (When  this  government  wants)  to  bail 
out  some  bankrupt  banks  in  the  West,  it  can 
find  a  billion  dollars  overnight." 

Charest  protested  that  the  best  remedy 
for  youth  unemployment  was  a  buoyant 
economy  and  not  "extravagant"  programs. 

"Katimavik  was  an  answer  to  the  problems 
of  the  past,"  said  Charest.  "I  didn't  want  to 
create  another  token  program.  First  of  all, 
control  your  economy  and  make  it  prosper. 
We've  helped  create  that  environment." 

The  government  will  cut  $2.3  billion 
dollars  from  their  commitment  to  post- 
secondary  education  over  the  next  six  years, 
said  Hebert,  and  $40  million  will  be  cut  this 
year  alone. 

Charest  maintained  that  funding  to  col- 
leges and  universities  is  actually  going  up 
and  -the  audience  was  left  baffled  by  the 
barrage  of  contradictions. 

From  his  seat  in  the  audience.  New 
Democratic  youth  critic  H|)ward  McCurdy 
grabbed  hold  of  one  of  the  roving  micro- 
phones and  assailed  the  youth  minister  for 
failing  to  introduce  a  comprehensive  policy 
on  youth. 

"I  hope  you  will  talk  to  the  youth  to  help 
solve  their  problems  from  their  point  of 
view,"  McCurdy  said. 

Charest  thrust  his  finger  at  McCurdy, 
saying  "I  refuse  to  buckle  under  when 
people  are  pretentious  and  tell  me  I  don't 
understand  the  problems  facing  youth.  I 
refuse  to  play  'programitis'  and  throw  out 
programs  to  whatever  political  animal  is  out 
there." 

Disappointed  with  the  cool  reception  he 
received  from  the  more  than  200  people 
gathered  at  thefomm.  Hebert  accused  Charest 
of  bringing  in  a  large  group  of  young  Tories 
to  act  as  cheerleaders. 

"I  didn't  have  the  money  to  bus  a  lot  of 
my  partisans  to  this  forum,  as  the  minister 
obviously  did." 

"That's  the  Conservative  way  of  doing 
things,"  he  said.  "And  1  can't  think  of  a 
worse  dirty  word  right  now."  □ 


Youth  minister  champions  innovation  on  Katimavik 


by  Derek  Raymaker 

The  federal  minister  of  state  for  youth 
says  he  has  created  the  best  scheme  yet.  to 
answer  to  the  problems  facing  Canada's 
unemployed  youth,  but  Senator  Jacques 
Hebert  still  thinks  it  will  never  replace 
Katimavik. 


Hebert  was  the  founder  of  Katimavik,  a 
government  sponsored  employment/experi- 
ence  project  for  youth,  that  was  chopped  by 
the  Mulroney  government  last  year.  He  said 
any  attempt  to  replace  Katimavik  by  the 
Tory  povemment  "would  be  laughable." 

But  the  federal  ministry  responsible  for 
youth  recently  unveiled  a  program  entitled 
"Innovations  '87",  intended  to  pick  up  where 
Katimavik  left  off.  According  to  the  junior 
Minister  of  Youth,  Jean  Charest,  "Katimavik 
did  not  directly  address  the  problems  that 
young  people  face  in  the  '80s." 

"Katimavik  is  a  good  example  of  how 
things  have  changed,"  said  Charest.  "Kati- 
mavik was  a  good  program  which  cost  $20 
million  for  only  2,000  young  people." 

Hebert,  who  went  on  a  hunger  strike  a 
year  ago  to  protest  the  government's  refusal 
to  fund  Katimavik,  said  the  federal  defecit 
should  not  be  slung  on  the  backs  of  youth. 

But  Hebert  did  not  reject  the  Innova- 
tions program  outright.  "Anything  that  is 
helping  even  one  young  person  is  helping 
the  future,"  he  said. 

Innovations  is  billed  as  an  alternative  to 
other  young  entrepreneur  programs  and  it 
has  two  mandates  to  fulfill.  First,  Innovation 
projects  must  provide  the  baining  or  retraining 
of  skills  necessary  to  enter  the  work  force. 
Second,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  entreprenerial 
spirit  of  the  program  all  projects  must  be 


deemed  truly  innovative. 

The  program  will  begin  this  May  in  nine 
Canadian  cities.  Youth  Enterprise  Centres 
will  be  set  up  in  YMCAs  in  Vancouver, 
Edmonton,  Winnipeg,  Toronto.  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  St.  John  N.B.,  St.  John's,  Nfld., 
and  Glace  Bay,  N.S. 

The  Mulroney  government  will  provide 
$10  million  over  the  next  three  years,  while 
the  YMCAs  will  provide  work  space  and 
business  training  for  849  young  entrepre- 
neurs during  a  12  to  16  week  period. 

The  $10  million  in  federal  spending  is 
expected  to  come  from  the  ministry  of 
Employment  and  Immigration  since  the 
Ministry  of  Youth  does  not  have  any  money. 

"Innovations  is  a  partnership  between 
government  and  the  private  sector,"  said 
Charest.  The  youth  ministry  and  the  YMCA 
mil  combine  forces  with  IBM  Canada, 
which  is  donating  computer  technology  to 
Innovations. 

"The  participation  of  the  YMCA  is  reas- 
suring because  if  Innovations  was  to  be  run 
by  the  bureaucrats  trying  to  impress  the 
minister,  it  would  be  a  disaster,"  said  Hebert. 

The  participation  of  the  YMCA  is 
unprecedented,  but  Charest  prefers  to  em- 
phasize the  participation  of  the  private  sec- 
tor, which  is  where  he  said  Katimavik  failed. 

"We  have  acknowledged  that  most  of  the 
jobs  are  going  to  be  in  the  private  sector  and 
their  needs  will  be  based  on  the  emphasis  of 


training  and  retraining.  It  has  a  very  impor- 
tant role,"  said  Charest. 

Continued  on  Page  7 
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PACKAGES  INCLUDE 

•  Round  Ifip  transportation  via 
deluxe  motor  coach  or  air 

•  Superior  accommodation  at  a 
beachfront  hotel 

•  Welcome  party  including 
Pooldeck  activities 

•  Entertainment  &  discount 
packages 

•  Protessional  representatives 
in  Oaytona 

•  Optional  side  tours 

•  All  taxes  unless  otherwise 
indtcated 

•  Airport  transfers  if  applicable 


r«?,.««f  ^"'^  °'  <°'  V°"'  'fee  brochure  and 

reglslratlon  form,  see  your  Campus  Group  Leader 


4th  Level  Unicentre, 
Carleton  University 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  K1S  5B6 
(613)  238-5493 


60  Laurier  Avenue  East 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  K1N  6N4 
(613)  238-8222 


Dyer  promotes  neutrality 


Gwynne  Dyer  and  producer  Tina  Viljoen  will  be  showing  their  new  film  at  Carieton  on  Tuesday  Mar.  1 7. 


by  Julie  Scott 

Journalist  Gwynne  Dyer  says  Canadian 
officials  treat  suggestions  made  in  his  re- 
cent films  as  the  "diplomatic  equivalent  of 
AIDS." 

But  in  a  cross-country  tour  Dyer  and 
film  producer  Tina  Viljoen  note  that  audi- 
ences are  heeding  their  controversial  call 
for  a  neutral  Canada. 

The  Dyer- Viljoen  team  will  make  Carle- 
ton  University  their  next  stop  on  Tuesday 
Mar.  17  when  they  show  their  latest  film. 
Harder  Than  it  Looks,  and  debate  it  with  a 
representative  from  External  Affairs. 

Department  of  National  Defence  (DND) 
officials  and  politicians  first  flung  criticism 
at  Dyer  and  Viljoen  following  their  film 
series  The  Defence  of  Canada,  aired  last 
March  on  CBC.  Rather  than  continue  playing 
the  pawn  in  the  superpower  game,  the  films 
suggested  Canada  could  lessen  the  chances 
of  nuclear  war  by  quitting  its  entangling 
alliances. 

Joe  Clark,  minister  of  External  Affairs, 
and  defence  minister  Perrin  Beatty  have 
said  Dyer's  stand  is  unrealistic. 

In  an  October  speech  Beatty  suggested 
that  leaving  NATO  would  turn  Canada  into 
an  "international  freeloader,"  incapable  of 
defending  its  own  territory. 

Dyer  said  he  was  shocked  at  the  re- 
sponse to  the  film-not  at  how  officials  at 
DND  and  External  Affairs  reacted,  but  at 
the  response  of  the  Canadian  people.  "I  was 
expecting  letters  stating  objection  but  I 
didn't  get  many.  What  we  were  saying  was 
not  too  far  ahead  of  what  Canadians  are 
thinking." 

In  a  gallup  poll  after  the  Canada  series 
two  out  of  three  Canadians  said  they  fa- 
vored sticking  with  Canadian  alliances.  "This 
was  an  extraordinary  response,"  said  Dyer. 
"We  expected  a  greater  number,  something 
like  four  out  of  five." 

Canadians  are  beginning  to  understand 
the  nature  of  alliances,  he  said.  "Removing 
ourselves  from  this  game  is  not  a  honrible 
prospect  for  most  people." 

David  Code  of  DND's  information  office 
said  calling  Canada  a  pawn  is  an  "insulting 
suggestion.  We  have  sought  the  protection 
of  our  sovereignty  in  an  association  of  like- 
minded  countries  because  it  is  in  our  inter- 
est." He  said  "a  lot  of  the  Canadian  public 
rejects  Mr.  Dyer's  views,"  but  admitted  he 
has  had  "very  little  expression  from  the 
general  public." 

Canada's  performance  at  the  United 
Nations  indicates  Canada  is  not  a  decisive 
actor  in  the  Western  alliance.  Out  of  22 


American  'no'  votes  on  1986  UN  disai'ma- 
ment  resolutions.  Canada  cast  nine  'no' 
votes,  10  abstentions  and  voted  'yes'  for 
three.  Canada  usually  abstains  or  votes 
with  the  US  on  nuclear  questions. 

The  latest  Dyer- Viljoen  film  goes  one 
step  further  than  the  Canada  series  and 
outlines  the  possibility  of  alternative  defen- 
sive arrangements.  The  opposition  has  been 
quick  to  respond. 

General  George  Bell,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies  at 
York  University,  spoke  at  the  Conference  of 
Defence  Associations  (CDA)  annual  semi- 
nar in  January.  "This  is  a  slick,  unapologetic, 
unbalanced,  advocacy  film,"  he  said. 

But  Dyer  responded,  "unbalanced  is 
what  you  call  other  people's  arguments. .  .His 
argument  is  just  as  much  advocacy  as  ours 
but  he's  drawing  conclusions  from  different 
premises."  Bell's  premises,  said  Dyer,  are 
that  "the  Russians  are  evil  and  alliances 
have  prevented  nuclear  war  since  1945," 
and  therefore  NATO  and  NORAD  are 
desirable. 

Despite  Bell's  opposition.  Dyer  said  not 
all  of  DND  rejects  the  film.  The  military  in 
the  field  "know  there  is  more  than  one  way 
to  skin  the  cat.  A  lot  of  servicemen  don't 
agree  with  our  conclusions  but  they  are  not 
outraged  by  the  suggestions." 

Bell  disagreed,  saying  public  opinion  is 
divided.  "Only  the  radical  fringes  of  the 
peace  movement  see  neutrality  as  a  possi . 
bility  I  don't  think  that  when  the  majority 
thinks  it  (neutrality)  through  it  would  choose 
this  option." 

The  CDA  should  mobilize  to  counter 
Dyer's  film  said  Bell.  Made  up  of  12  mem 
ber  associations  representing  the  Canadian 
forces  and  business,  the  CDA  is  a  lobby 
group  for  national  defence.  Bell  also  sug- 
gested the  CDA  request  a  Commons  com- 
mittee review  and  hold  hearings  on  the  film. 

Bill  Yost,  retired  brigadier-general  and 
director  of  CDA  operations,  said  the  National 
Film  Board  went  overboard  with  the  most 
recent  Dyer-Voljoen  film,  "As  opposed  to 
giving  equal  space  to  air  the  benefits  of 
Canadian  policy,  (the  film)  misleads  people 
by  only  presenting  Gwynne  Dyer." 

CDA  members  will  likely  respond  to  the 
viewing  of  the  film  at  Carieton,  said  Yost. 

Dyer  maintained  the  films  raise  the  neu- 
trality question  at  a  time  when  the  Canadian 
public  is  receptive  and  this  threatens  Cana- 
dian officials.  Cleariy  DND  and  External 
Affairs  think  "their  ox  is  being  goared."  said 
Dyer.  "There  is  the  feeling  out  there  that 
our  ideas  would  do  defence  policy  a  lot  of 
good."  □ 
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CUSA  refuses  to  help  fund  field  trips 

bv  Linda  Williamson  ,  .    I 


by  Linda  Williamson 

CUSA  denied  two  separate  requests  by 
geography  and  geology  students  to  fund 
course-related  field  trips,  saying  the  money 
must  come  out  of  the  students'  own  pockets. 

The  geology  students  asked  the  students' 
association  for  $2,000  for  a  field  trip  to 
Newfoundland  to  study  the  region's  unique 
geological  features.  The  group  had  already 
received  $2,000  from  their  department  and 
$1,000  from  industrial  sponsors. 

The  geography  students  requested  $1,200 
to  cover  the  cost  of  transportation  to  Boston, 
which  they  consider  the  ideal  example  of 
urban  revitalization.  The  field  trips  are 
offered  as  an  optional  course  in  fourth  year. 

Neither  group  got  a  single  supportive 
vote  at  a  March  4  council  meeting.  CUSA 
president  Robe  Haller  said  council  denied 
the  requests  because  the  trips  are  part  of  an 
academic  course  and  are  not  open  to  all 
students. 

"We're  talking  about  a  selected  group  of 
people  who  signed  up  for  a  course,  and  now 
they  want  us  to  help  pay  one  of  their  costs 
for  the  course.  It  would  be  the  same  as  if 
some  architecture  students  asked  me  to  pay 
for  their  drafting  supplies." 

Fourth-year  geology  student  Paul  Nagerl, 
who  made  the  request  to  CUSA,  said  he 
accepts  the  decision  butfeels  CUSA  treated 
him  poorly. 

"I  don't  think  they  made  an  error,  but  we 
should  have  been  told  in  the  first  place  that 
CUSA  doesn't  fund  academic  courses,"  Nagerl 
said.  "I  asked  Robe  afterward,  and  he  told 
me  if  we  had  gone  through  a  society  we 
might  have  gotten  the  money." 

"The  whole  process  was  a  mess,"  he 
added.  "We  were  accused  of  going  on  a 
party,  a  drinking  trip.  How  can  it  be  a  big 
party  if  it's  part  of  a  course?" 

Both  groups  are  getting  some  support 
from  their  faculties,  but  the  help  is  minimal. 
According  to  the  departments,  the  money 
isn't  there.  However,  neither  geography  chair- 
person Iain  Wallace  or  geology  chairperson 


Geology  and  geography  students  can't  spend  all  their  time  in  dass.  but  their  departments  won't  pay  for  field  trips. 


Richard  Brown  would  comment  on  the  rea- 
son for  the  lack  of  funds. 

Geography  society  president  Bob  Peters 
blamed  the  whole  problem  on  underfunding. 
"As  far  as  the  geography  department  is 
concerned,  they  don't  have  any  money  ex- 
cept for  the  prof  and  the  TA.  .  .  we  realize 
CUSA  has  to  make  a  choice,  but  it's  hard 
when  you  see  (other)  faculties.  .  ,  receiving 
lots  of  money,  and  you  feel  like  you're  doing 


something  just  as  important." 

Haller  agreed  lack  of  funding  is  a  problem. 

"I  don't  like  the  idea  that  they  have  to 
pay  so  much,"  he  said.  "It's  really  awful. 
The  university  should  pay  for  it.  .  ,  unfortu- 
nately, in  a  system  that's  already  underfun- 
ded, field  trips  have  to  be  described  as  a 
luxury.  It's  an  extra  course  for  people  who 
have  extra  money." 

But  CUSA  is  still  the  students'  scape- 


goat. "Close-minded  bunch  of  politicians," 
commented  Andrew  Tims,  a  third-year 
geology  student  after  the  vote. 

"I  just  think  it's  sort  of  sad  that  they're 
funding  parties  and  not  academics,"  said 
fourth-year  geology  student  Susan  Keddie. 

But  Haller  said,  "it's  a  very  dangerous 
thing  when  we  start  paying  for  academics. 
In  no  time  everyone  will  want  to  start  tak- 
ing field  trips  if  CUSA  is  paying  for  it."  □ 


Province  unveils  new  university  funding  formula 


by  Mike  Park 

Blessed  by  a  booming  economy  and  a 
possible  provincial  election  looming  in  the 
wings,  Ontario's  colleges  and  universities 
have  welcomed  two  large  funding  increases 
in  as  many  weeks. 

A  new  funding  formula,  introduced  Tues- 
day by  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
Gregory  Sorbara,  will  see  funding  to  post- 
secnndary  education  raised  11.5  percent  to 
$1.5  billion. 

The  announcement  comes  on  the  heels 


of  a  17  per  cent  increase  to  the  Ontario 
Student  Assistance  Program  (OSAP)  intro- 
duced late  last  month  by  the  minister. 

The  Ontario  Federation  of  Students  (OPS) 
is  pleased  the  government  is  finally  taking 
action  against  underfunding,  said  campaign 
reseacher  Wes  Muir,  and  hopes  there  is 
"more  to  come." 

But  Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations  (OCUFA)  spokesperson 
Bob  Kanduth  said  his  organization  is  defi- 
nitely not  pleased  with  the  announcement. 
He  said  it  was  misleading  because  the 


UBC  prof  says  Canada  can 
afford  to  drop  NATO  ties 


MONTREAL  (CUP)-  If  Canada  abandoned 
all  weapons-related  exports  to  NATO  coun- 
tries, the  country  would  lose  only  one-third 
of  one  per  cent  of  our  gross  national  pro- 
duct, said  a  University  of  British  Columbia 
economist. 

"Peanuts,"  said  Gideon  Rosenbluth,  re- 
ferring to  the  relative  importance  of  Cana- 
da's $2  billion  per  year  arms  export  industry, 
during  a  recent  talk  about  the  economics  of 
the  arms  race. 

This  means  Canada  would  have  little  to 
lose  economically  by  actively  opposing  Star 
Wars,  nuclear  weapons,  American  support 
of  the  contras,  and  other  U.S.  military  initia- 
tives. But  Rosenbluth  said  we  probably 
wouldn't  take  that  step. 

"Our  overall  economic  dependence  on 
the  United  States  prevents  Canadian  gov- 


ernments from  operating  independently  in 
the  political  sphere,"  he  said. 

In  contrast,  said  Rosenbluth.  a  recent 
speech  by  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
made  it  clear  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to 
stop  the  arms  race  for  economic  reasons. 
He  said  more  of  the  available  resources  are 
used  in  the  Soviet  economy,  so  materials 
turned  into  weapons  have  a  higher  oppor- 
tunity cost. 

"The  anns  race  might  result  in  the 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  economic  system.  It's 
rational  if  you  start  from  an  intense  anti- 
communist  attitude,"  he  said. 

He  said  a  major  obstacle  to  non-military 
employment  development  in  Canada  and 
the  U.S.  is  their  governments'  "ideological 
bankruptcy  with  respect  to  employment 
creation."  ^ 


government  "made  it  appear  that  the 
universities  were  getting  more  money  than 
they  are." 

The  biggest  concern  is  the  funding  "cor- 
ridor", which  allows  enrollment  to  fall  by 
three  per  cent  before  funding  is  reduced. 
Kanduth  said  this  will  encourage  universities 
to  cut  their  enrollment  ceilings  by  three  per 
cent  and  still  receive  full  government  funding. 

There  was  also  some  confusion  about 
the  exact  details  of  the  anouncement,  added 
Muir. 

The  confusion  surrounds  a  new  funding 
formula  consisting  of  a  "envelope"  system 
which  creates  five  categories  for  the  distri- 
bution of  funds. 

The  five  "envelopes"  are: 
•$1.3  billion  in  basic  operating  grants,  the 
monies  used  for  day  to  day  operations  of  a 
school; 

•$25  million  for  research  overhead  costs; 

•$25  million  to  enhance  instructional  aids 

departments  and  libraries; 

•$12  million  for  faculty  renewal; 

•$25  million  for  an  "enrollment  access  fund" 


to  prevent  educational  quality  from  suffer- 
ing because  of  higher  enrollment. 

Carleton  will  receive  an  extra  $6  million, 
bringing  the  school's  total  grant  in  1987-88 
to  $69  million. 

The  minister  also  announced  northern 
universities  will  get  an  additional  $3  million. 

Kanduth  was  unimpressed  by  the  funding 
envelopes.  "No  matter  how  you  distribute 
limited  funds  you  will  continue  to  have 
difficulties,"  he  said. 

The  University  Application  Centre  in 
Guelph  reported  last  week  a  ten  percent 
jump  in  applications  and  OCUFA  is  worried 
the  increase  will  eat  up  the  extra  money. 
Kanduth  said  the  new  formula  may  put  a 
cap  on  enrollment  when  combined  with  the 
rising  figures. 

Kanduth  added  he  also  worried  about 
what  will  happen  in  1988  when  the  new 
Ontario  Academic  Studies  program  is  fully 
implemented  and  students  from  both  Grades 
12  and  13  are  applying  to  univei"sities  at 
once.  □ 


Continued  from  Page  5 

But  Hebert  is  uncomfortable  with  the 
shift  towards  the  private  sector. 

"The  private  sector  does  not  exist  to 
provide  jobs.  It  is  there  to  make  money  and 
it  will  only  use  the  best  possible  resources 
to  make  that  money  and  as  litle  (resources) 
as  possible.  They  will  hire  young  people 
with  no  experience  only  if  there  are  no  other 
people  around."  he  said. 


Hebert  accused  the  minister  of  citing 
every  youth  task  force  from  the  last  decade 
except  the  senate  report  on  youth,  which 
Hebert  chaired. 

Hebert  said  the  senate  committee  report 
was  "the  definitive  report  on  the  despair  of 
young  people  in  Canada." 

Charest  responded,  "the  implementation 
of  change  is  going  to  be  potentially 
difficult. ..We're  fighting  dinosaurs  in  the 
opposition  who  are  clinging  to  the  past."  □ 
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CUSA  prices  old  firehall 


by  Margaret  Babinok 

Carleton  students  may  get  a  long-awaited 
new  residence  building  next  year,  but  it 
won't  be  exactly  what  they  expected. 

CUSA  is  considering  buying  an  old  fire- 
ball from  the  City  of  Ottawa,  to  create  new 
housing  space  for  handicapped,  single  par- 
ent, and  low-income  married  students. 

Firehall  number  7.  located  at  the  comer 
of  Hog's  Back  and  Prince  of  Wales  Avenue, 
will  be  vacated  this  fall.  Instead  of  selling 
the  building  to  commercial  interests,  city 
council  decided  last  month  to  ask  local 
community  groups  and  other  non-profit  or- 


1,388  spots  available.  The  waiting  list  at 
the  end  of  August  contained  over  1,000 
names. 

"For  a  number  of  years  we've  found  that 
we  just  can't  accomodate  enough  people," 
explained  the  university's  accomodations 
officer,  Judy  MacDonald. 

Saveland  agreed  the  problem  affects  all 
students,  but  said  handicapped,  single  par- 
ent, and  low-income  students  are  a  main 
concern  since  most  aren't  eligible  to  get  into 
residence.  Only  15  rooms  are  currently 
equipped  to  serve  the  disabled,  and  none 
are  available  to  the  other  two  groups. 

Despite  a  rising  vacancy  rate  in  Otta\ra— it 


The  old  firehall  near  Hog's  Back  Falls  could  one  day  house  Carleton  students,  but  would  they  keep  Uie  fireman's  pole! 


ganizations  for  ideas  on  what  to  do  with  it. 

When  CUSA  heard  about  the  opportioni- 
ty,  they  decided  to  submit  a  proposal  to 
transform  the  firehall  into  student  residen- 
tial units. 

"Right  now  it's  only  an  idea,  but  it's 
something  we  feel  (CUSA)  can  do,"  said 
CUSA  business  manager  Doug  Saveland. 

With  enrollment  expected  to  remain  high 
for  the  next  fifteen  years,  Saveland  said  the 
housing  crunch  at  Carleton  likely  won't 
improve  for  students,  and  any  new  space 
would  be  welcome. 

Last  year,  applications  to  the  university's 
five  residences  exceeded  2,800,  with  only 


increased  to  1.9  per  cent  in  October— CUSA 
president  Robe  Haller  said  the  student  hous- 
ing squeeze  is  far  from  being  solved. 

"(Housing)  is  eitherfartoo  expensive,  or 
of  very  low  quality,"  he  said.  "If  we've  got 
the  money  to  get  in  there  and  be  landlords, 
and  not  some  commercial  organization,  then 
why  not?" 

While  CUSA  is  still  only  considering 
buying  the  firehall  at  a  price  he  refused  to 
disclose,  Saveland  said  the  students'  associ- 
ation can  afford  it.  He  added,  the  adminis- 
tration may  not  be  willing  to  help  finance 
the  purchase,  but  it  will  probably  support 
the  idea.  □ 


Expert  attacks  U.S.  policy 


by  Elizabeth  Moore 

Leading  international  lawyer  Richard 
Falk  says  individuals  have  to  act  together  in 
a  "transnational  struggle"  to  hold  govern- 
ment officials  accountable  for  the  use  of 
force  in  their  foreign  policy. 

In  a  speech  at  Carleton  last  Friday,  Falk 
told  an  audience  of  about  300  that  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  governments  to  conduct 
foreign  policy  that  doesn't  violate  interna- 
tional law. 

Without  the  protection  of  international 
taw.  he  said,  individuals  are  vulnerable  to 
the  irresponsible  behavior  of  governments. 
Citing  the  recent  nuclear  accident  at 
Chernobyl,  Falk  said  it  is  up  to  individuals 
to  demand  that  international  taw  is  enforced. 

Falk,  who  has  been  called  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  liberal  internationalists, 
spoke  about  his  experience  representing 
Nicaragua  in  a  World  Court  trial  against  the 
United  States  last  June. 

Challenging  the  legality  of  American 
support  for  the  contra  rebels  in  Nicaragua, 
the  court  found  the  Reagan  administration 
guilty  on  15  counts  of  disrupting  Nicaraguan 
life  and  trade,  and  inciting  the  rebel  Contras 
to  anti-humanitarian  acts. 


According  to  the  ruling,  the  United  States 
had  no  right  to  "arm,  finance,  and  guide 
Contras."  The  court  also  rejected  the  United 
States'  argument  that  its  actions  were  to 
defend  El  Salvador  from  Nicaraguan  anti- 
democratic forces. 

Falk  said  the  court's  decision  to  charge  a 
superpower  with  violating  international  law 
was  the  first  of  its  kind. 

The  United  States,  however,  has  defied 
the  authority  of  the  court  and  since  rejected 
World  Court  rulings  since  the  June  decision. 

Falk  said  he  finds  it  "disturbing  that  the 
mainstyeam  political  opposition  in  the  United 
States  ,(for  example,  the  Democratic  party) 
did  not  use  the  Court  decision  to  question 
the  government's  policies"  in  Central  America. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  either 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States  to 
have  their  actions  constrained  by  interna- 
tional law,  he  said. 

Using  the  examples  of  American  partic- 
ipation in  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Hungary  in  1956,  Falk  said  the 
United  Nations  charter,  which  upholds  the 
norm  of  non-intervention  in  other  countries' 
affairs,  contradicts  the  fundamental  inter- 
ests of  the  superpowers.  □ 
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Dith  Pran  recalls  horror 


New  Yori(  Times  photognpher  Dilh  Pran  is  touring  because  the  movie  about  him  does't  begin  to  tell  rfic  whole  jtory, 


by  Leanne  Cusack 

"I  am  not  a  hero  nor  am  I  a  politician.  I 
am  just  one  of  the  eyewitnesses  of  the 
Cambodian  war  that  spilled  over  from  Vietnam 
in  1970." 

Almost  all  of  the  crowd  listening  to  New 
York  Times  photographer  Dith  Pran  in  Fenn 
Lounge  Tuesday  night  indicated  they  had 
seen  Killing  Fields.  The  film  follows  Pran's 
experiences  in  a  Cambodian  labor  camp  in 
the  70s. 

In  his  lecture,  sponsored  by  the  Journal- 
ism Society  and  CUSA,  Pran  said  the  movie 
was  a  very  accurate  portrayal  of  his  experi- 
ences during  the  Cambodian  war. 

Although  the  film  concentrates  on  Pran's 
ordeal  it  is  not  solely  his  story.  "The  Killing 
Fields  is  a  story  about  a  third  world 
country ,  .  .  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  we 
didn't  show  you  enough."  He  said  although 
most  events  were  accurate,  the  film  con- 
veyed only  about  one-tenth  of  the  real  hor- 
ror experienced  by  the  Cambodian  people. 

Pran  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  rise 
of  the  anti-government  forces,  the  Khmer 


Rouge,  in  the  mid-70s.  "I  believe  they  (Khmer 
Rouge)  killed  a  lot  of  people  because  they 
love  power. . .  they  kill  babies  because  they're 
afraid  they  will  grow  up  and  will  ask  where 
their  (murdered)  parents  are,"  he  said. 

He  estimated  the  Khmer  Rouge  killed 
three  million  people  including  five  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family. 

Voicing  his  frustration  with  the  reoccur- 
rence of  genocide  he  said,  "I  still  don't 
understand  why  the  holocaust  still  happens 
again  and  again  ,  .  70  years  ago  it  hap- 
pened to  Armenian  people  and  25  years 
later  it  happened  to  Jewish  people.  The 
world  thought  it  horrible  and  that  it  would 
never  happen  again.  But  it  did,  ,  to  the 
Cambodian  people." 

Pran  said  the  Khmer  Rouge  robbed  the 
Cambodians  of  their  religion  and  education. 
They  brainwashed  the  susceptible  and  exe- 
cuted the  strong. 

He  said  he  felt  he  must  lecture  about  life 
in  the  killing  fields  because  the  film  time  of 
"two  hours,  15  minutes  is  still  not  enough 
time  to  tell  the  story."  □ 


Study  shows  student  drug  use 
far  from  Mulroney's  epidemic 


by  Ken  Warren 

Last  fall  Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney 
said  there  was  a  drug  epidemic,  but  a  recent 
report  by  the  RCMP  says  drug  use,  among 
Ontario  students  at  least,  is  actually  declining. 

The  annual  National  Drug  Intelligence 
Report  was  released  last  week  and  includes 
studies  conducted  by  the  Addiction  Re- 
search Foundation  of  Ontario  (ARF). 

The  ARF  said  that  in  1983,  36.5  per 
cent  of  Grade  13  students  and  42.1  percent 
of  grade  11  students  reported  having  used 
cannabis  (marijuana,  hash,  hash  oil)  at  least 
once  in  the  previous  12  months. 

A  similar  study  conducted  in  1985  showed 
usage  actually  declined.  Thirty-one  percent 
and  15  per  cent  of  grade  13  and  11  students 
respectively  said  they  used  drugs.  The 
study  also  showed  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
use  of  chemical  drugs  during  the  same  time 
period. 

A  senior  drug  coordinator  at  the  RCMP 
said  drug  use  may  even  be  lower  than  the 
figures  suggest.  He  said  peer  pressure  could 
have  forced  students  into  admitting  drug 


use  when  none  actually  occurred. 

Both  Richard  and  Helen  Youngson,  di- 
rectors of  the  Addictions  Assessment  and 
Referral  Service,  said  it  looks  like  aware- 
ness programs  are  working. 

Youngson  said  decreased  use  "may  be 
the  result  of  active  school  health  programs. 
There  are  strong  programs  in  both  the 
Ottawa  and  Carleton  boards  (of  education) 
to  combat  drug  abuse." 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  surveys  sim- 
ilar to  ARF's  on  drug  use  among  university 
students.  However,  Kevin  Bourns,  coordi- 
nator of  the  Peer  Counselling  Centre  at 
Carleton,  said  he  has  "noticed  no  significant 
difference  from  one  year  to  the  next." 

A  spokesperson  for  Health  and  Welfare 
Canada  said  concern  about  a  drug  epidemic 
in  Canada  should  focus  on  more  than  just 
the  number  of  people  using  drugs. 

"The  shength  levels  have  increased  in 
many  drugs,"  said  Bonnie  Fox-Mclntyre. 
"Hashish  and  hash  oil  are  much  stronger 
and  designer  drugs  from  California  are  per- 
haps a  thousand  times  more  potent  that 
they  were  previously."  □ 


The  Carieton  U.  New  Democrats  present 

Gay  and  Lesbian  Rights 

"The  challenge  of  legislative  reform" 


-  fieoluring;  ■ 


Svend  Robinson,  MP  for  Bumoby 
Eve/yn  G/gontes,  MPP  for  OVn^a  Centre 
A  member  of  Gay  People  at  CoHeton 


12  noon,  Thursday  March  19 
Baker  Lounge,  Unicentre 


NEW! 


CONSIDER  A  CAREER 


NATUROPATHIC  MEDICIME 

The  Ontario  College  of  Naturopathic  Medicine 
(OCNM)  is  currently  accepting  applications  for  classes 
commencing  in  September  1987.  Prerequisites  include  3 
years  of  university  with  specific  science  courses.  We  offer 
a  four  year  clinically  oriented  program  which  leads  to 
graduation  as  a  Doctor  of  Naturopathic  Medicine  and 
eligibility  for  registration.  The  curriculum  includes  basic 
medical  sciences  and  clinical  disciplines  as  well  as  naturo- 
pathic diagnosis  and  therapeutics.  OCNM  is  the  only 
recognized  college  of  Naturopathic  Medicine  in  Canada. 
For  full  information  about  the  naturopathic  profession  and 
the  program  offered  at  OCNM  call  direct  (416)  251-5261  or 
write: 

The  Registrar,  OCNM 

Dept.  120,  60BerlAve. 
Toronto,  Ontario  M8Y  3C7 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
1987 


It's  to  your  Credit  to  Spend 
the  Summer  with  Us! 


•  Criminal  Justice  and  Social  Policy 

•  Peace  Studies 

•  Political  Economy 

•  Social  Sciences  Methodology 

•  Russian  Language  Study 

Many  other  first  year,  upper  level,  and  graduate  courses 
in  arts,  social  sciences,  science  (including  chemistry, 
physics,  computer  science,  and  mathematics)  and 
engineering  are  being  offered. 

Applications  for  residence  accommodation  are  also 
available. 

For  a  copy  of  the  1 987  Summer  Calendar,  contact  the 
School  of  Continuing  Education.  Room  302, 
Administration  Building,  Carleton  University, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1S  5B6  (613)  564-6660. 
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Youth  can't  control  their  own  destiny 


One  year  ago  this  week,  a  62-year-old  senator  from  Quebec  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
21-day  hunger  stril<e  to  protest  the  wantonly  ignorant  policy  direction  of  the  federal 
government  regarding  employment  programs  for  youth,  in  particular  an  innovative 
program  called  Katimavik.  The  senator  finally  abandoned  his  fast  after  a  group  of  private 
citizens  agreed  to  finance  Katimavik  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  a  three  year  period. 

During  his  fast,  the  largely  unknown  senator  caused  a  media  sensation  from  his  palatial 
headquarters  in  the  scarlet  lobby  of  the  Senate.  The  senator  also  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
federal  government  on  the  defensive  to  justify  tlie  enormous  financial  cutbacks  they  had 
made  to  youth  programs  providing  experience  in  the  workforce.  Most  importantly, 
however,  the  senator  managed  to  briefly  capture  the  imaginations  of  youth  across  the 
country  who  had  previously  thought  they  were  to  fend  for  themselves  in  a  competitive 
workplace  embraced  by  a  complacent  government. 

But  this  concern  was  to  be  forgotten  soon  after  the  senator  went  home  and  started 
eating  again. 

Since  then,  the  federal  government  has  quietly  shifted  youth  issues  to  the  backbumer  of 
its  agenda  once  again.  For  some  reason,  youth,  those  people  between  the  ages  of  15  and  24 
who  come  from  every  background  imaginable,  are  under  the  impression  that  they  can  trust 
the  politicians  and  federal  bureaucrats  to  develop  employment-related  programs  open  to 
young  people  of  all  slants.  That  is  an  illusion.  It  is  up  to  the  youth  of  Canada,  regardless  of 
whether  you  are  in  fourth  year  university  or  a  high  school  dropout,  to  apply  pressure  to  our 
lawmakers  to  create  innovative  youth  programs  that  will  provide  a  sense  of  dignity  for 
youth  in  the  face  of  adversity. 

Without  this  pressure  being  consistently  applied,  the  Tory  government  will  continue  to 
dismiss  the  plight  of  youth.  Katimavik,  after  all,  was  a  victim  of  a  finance  department  goon 
squad  of  mandarins  who  could  think  of  nothing  more  than  cost-efficiency  when  poring  over 
the  annual  budget  requests. 

While  most  Carleton  students  are  frantically  trying  to  meet  job  application  deadlines, 
the  federal  government  continues  to  place  the  burden  of  deficit  reduction  on  the  backs  of 
young  people  by  gradually  reducing  the  scope  and  quality  of  government  programs  geared 
to  help  youth  gain  work  experience. 

For  example,  Katimavik  was  a  $20  million  a  year  undertaking  in  its  last  year  of 
government  sponsorship.  For  that  $20  million,  2,000  youths  from  all  backgrounds  toured 
the  country  in  groups  for  nine  months  performing  community  service  for  a  nominal  wage, 
room  and  board. 

Instead,  the  Mulroney  government  has  recently  bequeathed  to  unemployed  youth 
Innovations  '87,  complete  with  flashy  platitudes  and  the  blessings  from  the  Conservative 
caucus.  Over  three  years,  the  federal  government  will  spend  $10  million  dollars  to  train 
young  entrepreneurs  to  survive  in  the  world  of  the  corporate  bloodsucker,  another  Tory 
creation.  All  this  for  only  849  jobs  a  year.  I  guess  community  service  has  gone  out  of  fashion 
among  the  PC  elite. 


<3H  MAMl  PAtME 
/\EBAKW=E.IE1>MAM 
UMSSE'Z.FWRE  B6EYES,, 

O  QRAMT  LB  PLEASe  . 
A  HALF-I>ECe>OT      )  X 
STUOEMT  EMPLOV-  Y 
MENT  FOUlC-XPEETryf 
PRETT/ PLEASE--  ; 
ABRACATB,!  CKLElXW  N  (  } 

...AMEN 


Am1>  Bon  APPETiT 


There  once  was  a  time  when  young  people  were  not  afraid  to  control  their  own  destiny, 
especially  when  their  destiny  was  threatened  by  people  who  had  no  idea  of  the 
consequences  of  their  actions,  no  matter  how  well-meaning.  It  is  time  for  youth  to  once 
again  determine  their  own  destiny  concerning  which  employment  opportunities  they  wish 
to  partake  in.  The  federal  government  can  be  trusted  to  only  lead  youth  employment 
programs  down  the  road  to  Bay  Street  oblivion  on  the  advice  of  the  Mulroney  number 
crunchers. 

It's  kind  of  funny  how  it  takes  a  62-year-oId  senator  to  mobilize  the  emotions  and  energy 
of  a  generation  40  years  his  junior. 

Derek  Raymaker 


LETTERS 


BOG's  divestment 
policy  too  vague 

Editor: 

After  18  months,  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors has  finally  moved  on  the  divestment 
issue.  On  March  9,  the  Board  voted  to 
prohibit  investment  in  campanies  operating 
in  South  Africa  or  Namibia,  and  to  form  a 
"technical  advisory"  committee,  composed 
only  of  Board  members,  which  will  direct 
the  implementation  of  this  policy.  After  18 
months,  however,  it  is  only  a  partial  victory. 
There  are  significant  problems  within  the 
new  policy,  and  there  are  still  areas  which 
the  board  has  not  yet  addressed.  The  Carle- 
ton  Anti-Apartheid  Action  Group  would 
like  to  explain  some  of  these  problems,  and 
clarify  some  of  our  concerns. 

First,  the  wording  of  the  divestment 
policy  is  ambiguous.  Does  the  new  policy 
prohibit  investment  only  in  companies  which 
operate  in  South  Africa  or  Namibia?  What 
about  South  African  owned  or  controlled 
companies  which  operate  outside  of  South 
Africa  (ie.  Rothman's  Canada),  and  foreign 
controlled  companies  which  directly  invest 
in  South  Africa?  The  Board  has  stated  that 
the  policy  is  intended  to  cover  all  of  these 
companies,  and  yet,  President  Beckel  has 
stated  that  the  wording  will  not  be  altered. 
If  the  Board's  intention  is  clear,  why  myst 
the  policy  remain  so  vaguely  worded?  Di- 
vestment is  a  highly  complicated  technical 
procedure,  and  terminology  is  therefore  ex- 
tremely important.  People  who  have  worked 
closely  with  the  issue  of  divestment  realize 
that  a  real  divestment  policy  must  include 
all  companies  linked  with  South  Africa. 
Surely  the  confusion  that  has  already  been 


generated  by  this  problem  (before  the  pol- 
icy has  even  been  implemented!)  demon- 
strates the  need  for  a  clear,  precisely-worded 
policy.  It  is  very  important  that  the  Board 
defines  its  terms  clearly:  if  the  intent  is  total 
divestment,  the  policy  should  stipulate  total 
divestment.  Loophiles  have  rarely  clarified 
issues. 

Secondly,  the  "technical  advisory"  com- 
mittee does  not  include  any  students  at 
large.  In  the  last  18  months,  it  has  been  the 
students  who  have  had  to  take  the  initiative 
in  the  divestment  campaign;  it  has  been  the 
students  who  have  had  to  motivate  the 
Board.  Suddenly,  these  students  have  been 
shut  out.  If  the  university  is  a  community, 
and  if  it  is  supposed  to  work  as  a  commu- 
nity, there  is  no  reason  why  students  and 
faculty  members  who  are  not  Board  mem- 
bers should  be  excluded  from  the  commit- 
tee. In  fact,  there  are  several  faculty  members 
who  are  experts  on  the  South  African  issue; 
clearly,  they  would  be  enormously  helpful 
in  the  implementation  of  the  new  policy.  In 
addition,  there  are  many,  many  students 
who  have  done  extensive  research  in  the 
last  18  months  on  the  issue  of  divestment, 
and  who  are  a  valuable  source  of  energy  and 
information.  Given  the  Board's  track  re- 
cord, and  the  fact  that  it  was  student  initia- 
tive from  outside  the  Board  that  brought 
Carleton  to  divestment,  it  is  understandable 
that  we  are  concerned  about  the  composi- 
tion and  the  mandate  of  this  committee.  If 
the  Board's  Executive  had  consulted  with 
students  or  professors  who  have  worked 
closely  with  this  issue,  much  of  this  ambigu- 
ity would  have  been  avoided.  Unfortunately, 
because  the  Board  did  not  consult  with 
people  from  the  Carieton  community,  the 
policy  lacks  clarity,  and  the  "technical  advi- 
sory" committee  lacks  students  involvement. 


The  third  issue  concerns  the  question  of 
business  links.  This  means  that  the  board 
has  not  dealt  with  the  problem  of  South 
African-related  products.  It  is  hypocritical, 
to  say  the  least,  that  Carieton  would  con- 
tinue to  purchase  products  from  the  compa- 
nies from  which  it  has  divested. 

And  finally,  in  recognition  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  black  people  of  South  Africa, 
Carleton  must  consuh  groups  such  as  SACTU 
(South  African  Congress  of  Trade  Unions) 
in  the  enactment  of  its  divestment  policy. 
The  current  policy  does  not. 

Divestment  requires  a  careful  and  com- 
plete committment  from  an  institution  in 
order  to  be  effective. 

Carleton's  divestment  policy  must  in- 
clude all  companies  linked  with  South  Africa 
or  Namibia. 

Carieton's  "technical  advisory"  commit- 
tee must  be  composed  of  both  Board  mem- 
bers, and  students  and  faculty  from  outside 
the  Board. 

We  have  come  a  long  way.  It  has  taken  a 
long  time.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
Amandla. 

Jamie  Zeppa 
Angus  McAllister 
on  behalf  of  Carieton 
Anti-Apartheid  Action  Group 

Tea  time 

at  the  library 

Editor: 

We  know  that  there  may  be  more  press- 
ing issues  facing  the  student  body  at  Carle- 
ton, but  we  feel  that  this  one  needs  to  be 
aired.  As  exams  and  essaydeadhnes  are 
quickly  approaching  many  of  us  are  spend- 


ing more  and  more  time  at  the  library. 

Some  people  find  it  necessary  to  hold 
lengthy  conversations  while  some  of  us  are 
trying  to  study.  We  realize  that  current  soap 
operas,  Wednesday  night  at  Ohver's  and 
your  boyfriend's  infidelity  are  fascinating 
subjects,  but  isn't  there  a  better  place  to 
discuss  them?  We  are  certain  that  Rooster's 
and  Oliver's  would  appreciate  the  business 
and  we  would  appreciate  the  quiet. 

Since  these  people  had  good  intentions 
in  going  to  the  library  in  the  first  place,  we 
think  they  should  stop  wasting  our  time  and 
theirs. 

Barb  Marion 
Christine  Borne 
Arts  II 

Women^s  Centre 
money  put 
to  good  use 

Editor: 

This  letter  is  addressed  to  David  Jardine. 
Brion  Portt  and  98  other  commerce  students 
and  anyone  else  who  is  interested  in  the 
funding  the  Women's  Centre  received  this 
year.  First  of  all.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  budget 
figures  which  were  passed  at  the  start  of  the 
year  and  it  was  $28,000.  Secondly,  all  serv- 
ices must  incur  an  initial  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $20,000  for  rent,  phone,  office  supplies, 
advertizing  and  full-time  staff  person  to 
operate. 

This  leaves  us  with  $8,000.  $3,000  is 
used  to  maintain  the  magazine  subscrip- 
tions and  to  purchase  books  for  the  finest, 
most  in-depth  library  on  women's  studies  in 
the  City  of  Ottawa.  So  that  leaves  you  with  a 
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total  of  $5,000  for  programming.  So  far  this 
year,  the  Women's  Centre  has  shown  the 
folowing  movies:  Killing  Us  Softly  film  by 
Jean  Kilboume  on  sexism  in  advertizing) 
Hooker's  on  Davie,  Not  a  Love  Stmy,  Whv 
Men  Rape  and  A  Matter  of  Choice.  They 
have  had  a  very  successful  Rape  Awareness 
Week,  had  Wen  do  self-defense  demonstra- 
tions, have  lobbied  vyith  CUSA  to  get  better 
lighting  on  campus  and  have  worked  with 
CUSA  on  the  problem  of  better  student 
security  service.  They  planned  for  Interna- 
tional Women's  Week  and  will  be  showing 
several  films  between  now  and  April. 

The  second  issue  which  should  be  ad- 
dressed is  the  membership.  At  least  700 
people  have  used  services  which  the  Women's 
Centre  provides  and  several  more  have  seen 
films  or  have  viewed  displays.  Also  if  you 
truly  believe  that  MacOdrum  Library,  the 
Ombudsman  or  Peer  Counselling  can  pro- 
vide the  services  which  the  Women's  Cen- 
tre provides,  it  is  apparent  that  you  have  not 
examined  the  Women's  Centre  enough. 
Sincerely. 

Don  Grant 
VP  Internal,  CUSA 

Commerce  society 
out  of  control 

Editor: 

Re:  David  Jardine,  Brian  Portt  and  98 
other  Commerce  students. 

Unfortunately  the  letter  written  by  David 
Jardine,  Brian  Portt  and  98  other  Com- 
merce students  contains  several  errors.  Some 
of  these  errors  seem  to  be  caused  by  a 
misunderstanding  of  facts  regarding  the 
Women's  Centre,  others  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  faulty  logic  and  one  appears  to  be 
the  result  of  a  simple  lack  of  mental 
development. 

Although  the  women  who  work  at  the 
Women's  Centre  call  themselves  "Members 
of  the  Women's  Centre  Collective,"  they  are 
in  fact  volunteers,  with  the  exception  of  one 
paid  staff  person.  These  volunteers  DO 
NOT  RECEIVE  $30,000  as  your  letter  im- 
plies for  their  own  benefit,  but  to  provide 
programs  and  services  of  value  not  only  to 
the  women  on  campus  but  to  all  members  of 
the  Carleton  Community.  These  35  women 
are  trustees  over  the  $30,000,  not  benefici- 
aries of  it.  An  example  of  this  was  the  recent 
appearance  at  CaHeton  by  Jean  Kilbourqe, 
an  event  sponsored  in  part  by  the  Women's 
Centre.  Attendance  at  this  event  was  esti- 
mated, by  an  impartial  observer  to  be  in 
excess  of  600  people.  As  noted,  your  argu- 
ment, that  only  the 'members' (ie.  volunteers 
and  one  underpaid  staff  person)  benefit 
from  the  funding  provided  to  the  Women's 
Centre  is  false.  This  error  could  reasonably 
be  considered  to  be  caused  by  misunder- 
standing and  should  now  be  cleared  up. 

Your  other  errors  are  not  so  easy  to 
dismiss  however.  First  let  me  caution  you 
that  your  argument,  that  the  srvices  pro- 
vided by  the  Women's  Centre  are  duplicates 
of  other  agencies'  services  is  a  TWO  EDGED 
SWORD  that  can  neatly  be  turned  against 
the  Commerce  Society.  For  example:  Was 
not  the  book  exchange  you  conducted  in 
September  not  only  a  duplicate  of  the  CUSA 
book  exchange  but  also  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  it?  Further,  by  your  own  admission 
in  your  letter,  the  Commerce  Society  tries  to 
find  work  for  Commerce  School  Graduates 
and  conducts  some  placement  services.  Don't 
misunderstand  me,  as  no  offence  is  in- 
tended but  should  not  something  as  im- 
portant as  helping  people  get  their  first 
post-graduate  job  be  left  to  the  profession- 
als in  the  Canada  Employment  Office  on 
campus?  Cleariy  your  professional  in  this 
field  is  a  duplication  of  the  services  these 
paid  professional  provide.  This  'logical  er- 
ror' in  your  argument  unfortunately  can  not 
be  acredited  to  any  other  source  except  lack 
of  thought,  as  no  carefully  thought  out 
argument  would  contain  a  point  so  easily 
turned  against  its  authors. 


EVEN  imjLP  Normv^ 
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The  most  seriously  mistaken  argument 
in  your  letter  (the  one  that  prompted  me  to 
write  this  reply)  there  can  be  no  possible 
excuse  for.  When  you  were  listing  the  ser- 
vices provided  by  the  Women's  Centre  which, 
in  your  opinion  are  duplicates  of  other  agen- 
cies' services,  you  mentioned  MacOdrum 
Library.  Obviously  you  are  referring  to  the 
Women's  Centre  Library  as  being  a  need- 
less duplication  of  the  services  provided  by 
the  Library.  Never  in  my  wildest  night- 
mares did  I  ever  think  that  I  would  ever  hear 
fellow  students  complain  that  there  were 
too  many  books  at  a  university.  Access  to 
resource  materials  is  one  of  the  essential 
ingredients  of  learning.  To  argue  that  there 
are  too  many  books  at  Carleton  is  sheer 
stupidity.  If  this  is  the  case  why  is  the 
Administration  scrambling  to  raise  million 
of  dollars  to  expand  the  Library?  A  friend  of 
mine  who  takes  Co-op  Commerce  at  Waterioo 
University  once  told  me  that  Carleton's 
Comerce  School  was  populated  by  a  "bunch 
of  Huxley's  Epsilon  Semi's".  Unfortunately 
the  fact  that  100  commerce  students  af- 
fixed their  names  to  a  letter  that  implies 
that  there  are  too  many  books  on  this 
university's  campus  bears  out  her  statment. 
There  is  a  strong  lack  of  mental  develop- 
ment among  those  100  people.  Hopefully  it 
is  not  indicative  of  the  Commerce  program 
in  general  or  the  Commerce  School's  stu- 
dent body  as  a  whole. 

Dan  Cohn 
History/Poli  Sci  III 

Soggy  Carleton 
spirit  sucks 

Editor: 

This  letter  is  to  all  the  students  of 
Carieton  University  1  have  attended  Carle- 
ton for  three  years  and  have  shared  in  the 
many  events  that  the  school  has  co-ordinated. 
Overall.  I  would  like  to  say  that  Carleton  is 
one  of  the  worst  universities  for  school  spirit 
I  have  ever  seen  (next  to  Ottawa  U). 

Although  Queens  is  a  rival  university 
and  is  highly  disliked,  I  do  admire  the  spirit 
their  school  has.  During  the  football  season 
there  was  as  many  if  not  more  Queens  fans 
attending  the  Carieton  vs  Queens  game. 

Carleton  athletics  even  by  giving  away 
tickets  (to  CUSA)  and  letting  Res  students 
in  free  couldn't  get  an  equivalent  amount  of 
students  to  out  cheer  Queens.  Their  students 
came  from  all  over  by  bus  by  car  dressed  in 


school  colours  ready  to  cheer  their  athletes 
on  (most  weren't  engineers  either).  Carleton 
students  could  barely  stagger  over  from 
residence. 

This  applies  to  all  sports  ranging  from 
Soccer  to  Synchro  to  Field  Hockey.  I 
understand  that  to  travel  to  watch  an  away 
game  is  difficult,  but  is  it  too  much  to  ask  to 
walk  across  campus  to  support  a  team  that 
might  desperately  need  it.  One  hour  away 
from  rigorous  studying  or  partying  couldn't 
kill  anybody. 

As  a  member  of  a  varsity  team  it  is  really 
quite  discouraging  when  only  two  or  three 
people  out  of  a  population  of  16,000  can 
make  it  to  a  home  game  one  and  one  is 
usually  the  coaches  spouse. 

The  sport  might  not  be  the  most  well- 
known  or  understood  yet  a  little  school 
spirit,  someone  cheering  from  the  stands 
can  really  give  an  athlete  encouragement. 

Of  course  we  do  have  Panda  and  many 
or  most  students  show  up  for  it  but  how 
many  really  remember  the  game.  Showing 
spirit  once  a  year  doesn't  constitute  a  "spir- 
ited school". 

Lately,  the  men's  and  women's  basket- 
ball teams  haven't  been  doing  too  great 
(which  can  also  be  seen  as  an  excuse  not  to 
go),  but  they  won't  get  any  better  without 
their  own  schools  support. 

No  matter  how  hard  they  try  not  to, 
athletes  begin  to  get  down  on  one  another 


when  they're  losing  a  game  however,  they'll 
do  it  less  if  they  have  a  gymasium  or 
bleachers  full  of  fans  cheering  them  on 
saying  "It's  okay  we  can  still  pull  through." 

Let's  rekindle  that  great -ole  school  spirit 
our  parents  and  teachers  talk  about.  Get  out 
and  support  your  school  teaqms,  clubs  and 
events. 

Maiy  Kelly 
Arts  HI 

Charlatan  reporter 
owes  apology 

Editor; 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  the  shameful 
distortion  of  fact  contained  in  Mr.  Alexander 
Norris's  article  in  The  Charlatan  ( 12  Febru- 
ary 1987)  wherein  1  am  recorded  as  saying, 
as  the  headline  so  blatantly  screams,  '"Polit- 
ical Connections'  cited  in  selection  of  dean." 
This  is  absolutely  false,  as  I  took  great  pains 
to  point  out  to  your  Mr.  Norris.  In  fact,  in 
agreeing  to  speak  to  your  reporter,  I  was 
motivated  chiefly  by  the  desire  to  clear  the 
air  once  and  for  all  of  such  unfounded 
rumours.  To  record  that  I  said  political 
connections  played  a  role  in  Prof  Yalden's 
selection  as  Dean  of  Arts  is  a  complete 
distortion  of  fact,  creating  an  impression 
quite  the  opposite  of  what  actually  tran 
spired.  To  say  that  a  Dean  with  political 
connections  and  a  broad  public  profile  is  not 
a  bad  thing  for  the  University  is  one  thing; 
to  say,  as  Mr.  Norris  does,  that  political 
connections  played  a  role  in  Prof  Yalden's 
selection  as  Dean  is  quite  another.  Such  an 
irresponsible  statement  leaves  the  distinct 
impression  that  Prof.  Yalden's  appointment 
was  somehow  rigged  by  inside  powers. 
Such  a  twisting  of  fact  is  not  only  grossly 
unfair  to  me  but  to  all  the  other  members  of 
the  Dean  Selection  Committee,  to  the  Ad- 
ministration of  this  University,  and  espe- 
cially to  Prof.  Yalden.  Therefore  I  feel  strongly 
that  your  reporter  owes  a  public  apology  to 
all  concerned  and  has,  moreover,  a  moral 
obligation  to  report  the  truth  of  the  matter  to 
the  Carleton  community. 

Alan  Gillmore 
Music  Professor 

CKCU  not  staffed 
by  subversive 
elitist  clique 

Editor: 

1  found  the  letters  from  two  Carleton 
students  in  the  Feb.  12  issue  of  the  Charla- 
tan that  condemn  CKCU's  programming  to 
be  grossly  unfair. 

John  Miller  feels  that  CKCU  should  "play 
music  which  represents  the  general  tastes 

Continued  on  next  page 
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of  students,"  since  it  is  associated  with  the 
university. 

Firstly,  CKCU's  mandate  is  to  serve  the 
broader  community  of  Ottawa-Hull,  which  1 
feel  it  does  do.  with  a  diversity  of  music  and 
public  affairs  programming  that  is  unmatched 
by  any  other  station,  local  or  national.  It  is 
interesting  that  John  doesn't  feel  possessed 
to  criticize  the  CBC,  which  is  nationally- 
funded,  for  not  meeting  his  specific  enter- 
tainment needs.  Secondly,  what  qualifies 
Mr.  Miller  to  judge  what  the  general  tastes 
of  students  are.  He  thinks  CKCU  should 
play  only  "good  ol'  rock  and  roll."  Having 
been  unwillingly  submitted  to  commercial 
radio  most  of  my  life,  1,  for  one,  no  longer 
find  just  "good  ol"  rock  and  roll"  satisfying. 
It  is  true  that  when  listening  to  CKCU  one  is 
subjected  to  some  extent  by  d.j.s'  individual 
musical  preferences.  But  at  least  these  tastes 
cover  a  wide  range  of  material,  not  just 
music  that  record  companies  dictate  should 
be  played  over  and  over  until  one  is 
brainwashed  into  a  set  of  biases.  Personally, 
I'd  rather  pick  and  choose  from  amongst  the 
good  and  the  bad  than  be  force-fed  medioc- 
rity. Unlike  Eric  Becker,  who  found  a  "part" 
of  CKCU's  programming  so  unnervingly 
different  that  he  was  compelled  to  watch 
boring  Sunday  afternoon  television.  Pre- 
sumably, for  Eric,  something  tedious  and 
mundane  is  preferable  to  something  new 
and  unexplored.  The  poor  man  was  even 
driven  to  such  adult  acts  of  responsibility  as 
doing  the  dishes  and  homework.  (Eric  is  a 
third  year  student,  so  I  assume  he  is  at  least 
physically  past  adolescence.)  CKCU  cer- 
tainly isn't— and  can't  be— everything  to 
everyone.  But  at  least  they  try  to  be  as 
accessible  to  public  opinion  as  possible. 
Because  the  programming  is  so  flexible,  if 
you  phone  in  a  request  and  the  d.j.  can 
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logically  fit  it  into  the  format  of  his/her 
show,  your  request  will  get  played.  Listeners 
can  also  express  their  ideas  about  what's 
being  played  by  talking  to  CKCU  staff. 
They  may  not  always  agree,  but  at  least 
they'll  listen.  And  people  are  invited  to  have 
input  at  the  station  by  becoming  a  volunteer. 
Despite  what  one  may  think,  CKCU  is  not 
staffed  by  an  elitist  clique  of  subversives. 

People  like  Eric  and  John  are  only  being 
selfish  and  unrealistic  in  criticizing  an  or- 
ganization that  provides  a  much -appreciated 
service  to  so  many  other  people  for  not 
catering  exclusively  to  their  limited  tastes. 

Lymie  Wright 


OTHER  WORDS 


Behind  the  old  warehouse 


by  Parker  Robinson 

Ever  wonder  what  grandma  and  grandpa 
were  learning  in  grade  school?  For 
those  who  lil<en  the  days  of  old  to  a 
more  innocent  era  of  studying  the  three  Rs. 
I  suggest  they  take  a  closer  look. 

It  seems  that  students  in  geography 
class  were  absorbing  more  information  than 
capital  cities  and  mountain  ranges.  Accord- 
ing to  a  1939  Ontario  Public  School  Geogra- 
phy textbook,  our  grandparents  were  also 
receiving  a  primer  in  basic  racism. 

The  textbook,  published  by  W.J.  Gage  & 
Company,  Toronto,  was  something  I  stum- 
bled upon  behind  a  warehouse  where  other 
books  of  similar  value  were  presumably 
awaiting  the  garbage  collector. 

Always  keen  to  fill  in  my  rather  sparse 
bookshelf,  I  scooped  the  textbook  and  a  few 
other  truly  awful  excuses  for  novels.  Never 
mind  that  everything  turned  out  to  be  trash, 
it  was  'hardcover'  trash  and  from  across  my 
room  looked  fine  beside  such  standards  as 
Van  Loon  &  Whittington  and  curiousities 
like  my  Russian  books. 

Upon  arriving  home  1  opened  the  geog- 
raphy text  to  the  Europe  section.  Under  this 
heading  it  states  "Europe's  importance  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  home  of 
the  white  peoples  of  the  world.  The  white 
races  have  proved  themselves  superior  to  all 
others  in  many  ways.  They  are  more  eager 
to  acquire  knowledge  and  put  it  to  practical 
use.  They  are  more  energetic.  They  have  a 
greater  capacity  for  organization,  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  civilized 
man."  I  keep  imagining  my  grandfather,  at 
age  12,  hunched  over  this  book  trying  to 
memorize  the  correct  responses  to  the  ques- 
tion of  "Why  is  Europe  important?" 


Other  nuggets  included  a  description  of 
Teheran.  "It  is  a  typical  eastern  city,  with 
small,  brick  houses  and  narrow,  filthy  streets." 
The  Afghans  are  described  as  "a  very  brave 
but  very  cruel  race." 

By  now  you  may  be  wondering  why  I  did 
not  simply  leave  this  dubious  relic  of 
Canadiana  to  its  date  with  a  blast  furnace. 
While  doing  this  may  give  one  the  feeling  of 
having  done  a  justice,  I  feel  it  is  important  to 
retain  at  least  a  few  such  specimens  to  serve 
as  a  yardstick  in  measuring  our  society's 
progress  to  date. 

Without  reminders  like  this,  it  can  be- 
come easy  to  forget  the  sacrifices  universally 
incurred  in  the  struggle  for  racial  equality. 

Just  as  important,  the  geography  book 
serves  as  an  example  of  how  the  power  of 
the  written  word  can  be  abused.  All  writers, 
school  book  publishers  included,  whose  cli- 
entele consist  of  young  and  impressionable 
minds,  must  bear  responsibility  in  the  mes- 
sages they  impart,  especially  when  the 
subject  is  of  such  a  sensitive  topic. 

Until  basic  elements  of  everyday  life, 
like  racial  relations,  improve  all  the  new 
high  technology  in  the  worid  won't  give  any 
credence  to  the  suggestion  that  we  are  an 
advanced  society.  Although  the  messages 
inherent  in  the  1939  text  are  no  longer 
being  promoted  in  present  day  Canadian 
school  books,  it  is  unfortunate  that  right 
here  at  Carieton  we  see  essentially  the  same 
ideas  scrawled  around  campus. 

To  those  few  whose  inner  conflicts  are 
such  that  you  desire  us  all  to  see  them, 
I  remind  you  that  your  views,  like  those  of 
the  geography  text,  are  unrealistic.  Unfor- 
tunately.  unlike  this  book,  they  are  still  with 
us  today.  □ 


Students'  Association  Jobs 
Summer  Hiring  —  1987 


Area 


SECURITY 


Hourly 
Wage 

$4.50 


Number 
Positions 


BUILDING  OPERATIONS 

Cleaners  $5.00 


GAMES  ROOM 

Attendants 

UNICENTRE  STORE 

Cashiers 

OLIVER'S 

Bartenders 
Asst.  Bartenders 
Security 

Waiters/Waitresses 
Cashier 

ROOSTER'S 

Bar-Cash 


$4.50 


$4.50 


$3.85 
$3.85 
$4.75 
$3.85 
$4.35 


$3.85 


6 
1 
6 
3 
1 


General  Information 

1.  Positions  will  offer  approximately  12-15  hours  of  work 
per  week. 

2.  Applicants  must  present  proof  of  registration  for 
academic  year  1986-87  and  must  have  a  valid  social  in- 
surance number  |ie.  Canadian  citizen  or  landed  immigrant 
status). 

3.  Students  who  wish  consideration  for  their  financial  need 
must  bring  documented  evidence  of  this  to  their  interviews. 

4.  Completed  appHcations  must  be  returned  to  the  area 
manager  by  Thursday,  March  26  at  4:30  pm. 

5.  Job  descriptions  and  a  copy  of  the  CUSA  Hiring  PoHcy 
are  posted  at  CUSA  offices, 

401  Unicentre. 

6.  Applicants  will  be  pre-screened  and  the  names  of  those 
selected  for  an  interview  will  be  posted  outside  the  CUSA  of- 
fices by  Monday,  March  30  at  1:00  p.m. 

7.  Should  your  name  appear  on  the  list  to  be  interviewed, 
make  an  appointment  with  the  secretaries  at  Room  401 
Unicentre  by  4:00  p.m.,  Tuesday,  March  31. 

8.  It  is  the  apphcant's  responsibility  to  check  whether  or 
not  an  interview  time  has  been  granted,  and  to  arrive  punc- 
tually for  this  interview. 

9.  Final  results  will  be  posted  outside  CUSA 
offices  by  Monday,  April  6th,  at  1  pm 


Applications  available  at 
Carieton  University  Students  Association 
401  Unicentre 
Deadline  to  apply  is 
Thursday,  March  26,  1987 
at  4:30  p.m. 
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^^■MAZDAl 

-1 

JSU-HILLEL 
presents 

5-YEAR  100,000  km  MAJOR  COMPONENT  WARRENTYI 
BEST  WARRANTY  IN  THE  BUSINESS! 

^^^^^^^  323 

JUDAISM  IS...  DAY 

RX-7  626 
STARTING  FROM:    STARTING  FROM- 
$18,525'  $13,975* 

Everything  you  always  wanted  to  know 
about  the  Jewish  Religion. 

IF  YOU  NEED  A  MAZDA  OR  AN  EXCELLENT 
LATE  MODEL  USED  CAR,  THEN... 
COME  INTO  CARLING  MOTORS,  ASK  FOR  ME, 
MAKE  YOUR  BEST  DEAL,  THEN  PRESENT  THIS 
AD  FOR  A  FURTHER  DISCOUNT  OF  $100.00 
COME  IN  FOR  A  LOOK  SOON.  AND  BEST  OF 
LUCK  ON  THE  FINALS. 

HOLY  DAYS  CONSERVATIVE  REFORM  TORAH 
HISTORY  TRADITIONS  ORTHODOX 
KOSHER  ...AND  MORE! 

*  PRICES  DO  NOT  INCLUDE  FREIGHT  &  PDI, 
VEHICLES  NOT  EXACTLY  AS  ILLUSTRATED. 

B2200 

^^T^l^V               STARTING  FROM: 

Wednesday,  March  18 

4th  Floor  Unicentre 
10:30  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 

A  community  rabbi  will  be  on  hand  to 
answer  your  questions. 

>   ^ 

■CARLiNGl 

^■motors    CO.  tlMITEO^H 

729-2222 

LOS  LOBOS 
LIVE  IN  CONCERT 

Capital  Hall,  Congress  Centre 
March  14th 


Los  Lobos 
By  The  Light  of  the  Moon 
$7.99 

LP  or  Cassette 
On  Sale  March  12-18 


At  Sam's  Only.. 

Sam's  Bayshore 
Sam's  Carlingwood 

Sam's  Merivale 
Sam's  St  Laurent 
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NOT  JUST 

TERRORISTS 

Investigating  Arabic  Misconceptions 


This  story  began  with  an  experience 
I  had  one  day  when  I  went  to  the 
bank. 

Before  leaving,  afraid  the  Ottawa  cold 
would  destroy  my  starving  student's  health, 
I  wrapped  my  kafiah  around  my  head, 
pulled  on  my  warmest  boots,  donned  my 
long  black  coat,  grabbed  my  briefcase, 
and  set  off  through  the  snow.  I  entered 
the  Royal  Bank  Centre,  clutching  my  or- 
ange instabank  cash  card  in  frost-bitten 
hands. 

Then.    1  noticed  something  strange. 
Three  armed  security  guards  were  stand- 
ing 50  metres  away,  looking  at  me  suspi- 
ciously and  muttering  things  into  their 
walkie-talkies.  They  continued  to  watch 
me  as  I  got  my  money  and  left  the  bank. 


Ahmed  Abdd-Akher,  preskJem  of  Carieton's 
Moslem  Students'  Association. 


It's  a  case  of  being 
guilty  until  proven 

innocent. 
They  assume  you're 
a  terrorist  until 
you  can  prove 
they're  not. 


Bewildered  by  the  guards'  interest  in 
me,  I  paused  in  front  of  a  nearby  store 
window  to  see  if  there  was  anything  (a) 
bizarre  (b)  obscene  or  (c)  threatening 
about  my  appearance.  I  then  realized  my 
black,  rather  imposing  figure  produced  a 
strangely  disturbing  reflection,  namely  that 
of  "Arab  terrorist  carrying  bomb  in  brief- 
case contemplating  attack  on  FTD  flower 
shop." 

Could  that  be  why  I  received  such 
unwarranted  attention  from  the  security 
guards?  Could  they  have  suspected  that 
the  kafiah  around  my  head  was  meant  to 
hide  my  identity  instead  of  keep  me  warm? 
Or  that  my  briefcase  contained  a  bomb, 
instead  of  the  latest  notes  from  my  20th 
century  art  histoi7  course? 

With  a  shock  of  black  hair  sticking  out 
of  my  scarf  and  dark  eyes  adding  to  an 
image  of  "swarthiness,"  who  could  blame 
the  guards  (whose  heads  were  no  doubt 
filled  with  media-inspired  visions  of  "arab" 
terrorists)  for  their  rather  paranoid  actions. 

I  found  these  thoughts  extremely  funny 
at  first  but  later  disturbing;  it  was  like 
one  of  those  bad  Hollywood  thrillers  about 
Russian  spies  or  the  "yell()w  menace." 
The  only  difference  was  that  the  "villain," 
in  this  case,  was  an  "Arab",  a  vague  term 
connoting  terrorism,  radical  Islam,  and 
general  evii. 

It  seems  news  reports  from  the  Middle 
East  these  days  about  hostage  takings, 
bombings,  and  wars  are  creating  a  North 
American  backlash  against  Moslems  in 
general. 

My  banking  adventure,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  I  am  actually  Moslem  and 
part  Lebanese  and  have  encountered  much 
ignorance,  prejudice  and  general  confu- 
sion about  my  background,  prompted  me 
to  investigate  whether  other  Moslem  and/or 
Arab  students  had  encountered  similar 
misconceptions  or  prejudice. 

Ahmed  Abdel-Akher  is  president  of 
the  Carieton  Moslem  Students'  Associa- 
tion (MSA),  a  12-year  old  organization. 
The  Egyptian-born  Abdel-Akher,  who  ar- 
rived in  Canada  in  1981,  says  the  majority 
of  the  MSA's  members  are  also  foreign 
students.  He  says  Ottawa  has  one  of  the 
largest  Moslem  populations  in  Canada. 

"The  association  of  Islam  with  terror- 
ism is  something  that  really  bothers  me," 
says  Abdel-Akher.  "The  media  only  show 
the  negative  side  of  Islam.  When  some- 
thing good  happens  in  Egypt,  for  instance, 
the  American  press  credits  the  govern- 
ment; but  when  something  bad  happens, 
they  blame  it  on  the  Moslems." 

Media  labels  of  Moslems  and  Arabs  as 
"radical,"  "terrorist,"  "extremist,"  or 
"fundamentalist"  are  "forms  of  harassment." 


He  feels  tlie  western  media  ignore  Moslerns 
who  are  content,  and  instead  manipulate 
the  public  view  by  only  depicting  those 
who  are  dissatisfied. 

"Just  as  Reagan  accused  (Libyan  leader 
Colonel  Muammar)  Kadaffi  of  terrorism, 
but  never  showed  direct  proof,  many  as- 
sumptions are  made  about  Moslem  Arabs 
which  are  not  based  on  fact.  It's  a  case  of 
being  guilty  until  proven  innocent-  They 
assume  you're  a  terrorist  until  you  can 
prove  you're  not." 

One  incident  Abdel-Akher  feels  was 
politically  motivated  was  a  threat  that 
was  phoned  in  to  Carieton  security  last 
October  claiming  a  bomb  had  been  planted 
in  a  Loeb  building  room  where  a  special 
meeting  was  taking  place  as  part  of  'Islamic 


Days." 

The  building  was  evacuated  and 
searched,  but  no  bomb  was  found. 

Beyond  this,  Abdel-Akher  says  he  has 
"not  found  Canadian  students  to  be  too 
prejudiced— just  misinformed." 

At  the  International  Students  Centre 
(ISC),  I  found  some  Moslem  women  from 
Malaysia.  They  are  perhaps  the  most  visible 
Moslem  students  at  Carieton.  with  their 
long  flowing  robes  and  veils  that  leave 
only  their  faces  exposed,  and  as  such  are 
likeliest  to  be  victims  of  anti-Moslem  sen- 
timent. One  woman,  a  second  year  sci- 
ence student  who  requested  anyonymity, 
recalls  one  incident  where  a  young  man 
yelled  at  her,  "Go  back  where  you  came 
from!"  as  she  was  crossing  Bronson  Avenue. 

On  campus,  though,  she  says  she's 
found  "most  of  the  student  body  at  Carie- 
ton respectful  of  my  religion,"  although 
she  has  encountered  the  sterotype  of 
Moslems  as  terrorists. 

"In  Islam,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
terrorist,"  she  explains.  "Someone  who 
truly  understood  and  f{)llowed  Islam  would 
not  practise  ten-orism." 

During  the  recent  Social  Justice  Con- 
ference which  the  MSA  organized  and 
held  Feb.  4  in  Baker's  Lounge,  speaker 
Steve  Johnson  was  repeatedly  questioned 
by  one  student  about  the  "Moslem  theoc- 
racy" in  Iran.  Johnson,  who  embraced 
Islam  after  a  lengthy  flirtation  with  the 
Catholic  priesthood  and  now  holds  a  Phd 
in  philosophy,  told  the  student  the  Iranian 
government  was  not  truly  Moslem  because 
it  killed  so  many  people. 

"We  want  to  point  out  to  people,"  says 
the  Malaysian  woman,  "the  difference 
between  true  Moslem  practice  and  what 
soyne  people  do  in  the  name  of  Islam." 

Many  female  Moslem  students  say 
that  the  role  of  women  in  Islam  is  also 
greatly  misunderstood.  "A  lot  of  people 
think  that  wearing  veils  is  forced  upon 
us,  that  we  are  oppressed  or  discriminated 
against."  In  fact,  she  says,  the  Hadith  (a 
holy  book  about  Moslem  social  conduct), 
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instructs:  "Your  performance  is  your  re- 
sponsibility, so  if  you  feel  no  shame,  then 
do  as  you  wish." 

Moslem  women  wear  veils,  says  the 
student,  because  they  choose  to.  not  be- 
cause they're  forced  to. 

A  non-veiled  friend  of  hers  adds.  "We 
can  do  what  we  want,  as  long  as  we 
follow  hijab  (loosely  translated  as  "right 
spiritual  practice").  We,  as  Moslems,  must 
develop  an  awareness  of  God  and  of  what 
is  right  and  wrong-for  ourselves.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  act  rightly." 

"In  Malaysia,  there  are  many  profes- 
sional women  who  work  outside  the  home," 
says  one  veiled  student.  She  is  majoring  in 
biology  and  is  considering  a  career  in 
medicine.  "We  don't  feel  oppresed  at  all; 
we  have  many  opportunities  available  to 
us."  She  serenely  but  forcefully  adds,  "But 
everything  we  do,  we  do  for  God." 

Prejudice  and  misunderstanding  are 
just  a  few  of  the  problems  faced  by  Moslem 
students  in  university  life.  One  unveiled 
student  tells  of  a  classic  problem  she 
faced  one  iunchtime. 

"I  had  to  return  some  food  in  the 
Peppermill  because  it  contained  pork  (for- 


We  would  have  to  use  a  classroom 
to  pray  in.  Many  times  students 
would  accidentally  walk  in 
and  make  rude  comments... 


bidden  for  Moslems  to  eat).  1  had  a  terri- 
ble time  trying  to  explain  to  them  (the 
cashiers)  why  I  couldn't  eat  it  (at  the  time, 
she  was  still  learning  English)  and  trying 
to  get  my  money  back." 

The  five  daily  prayers.  'Fajr'(dawn), 
'Zuhr'(noon),  'Asr'{afternoon),  'Maghrib' 
(sunset),  and  '[sha'(night),  also  pose  a 
problem,  she  says. 

"As  a  biology  major,  my  lab  times  will 
often  conflict  with  my  prayer  times  and 
I'll  have  to  leave  in  the  midst  of  an 
experiment.  - .  I'm  afraid  that  my  TAs 
will  not  understand  if  I  tell  them  I  have  to 
leave." 

Finding  a  place  to  pray  was  also  a 
problem  before  the  prayer  room  in  the 
ISC  was  installed,  she  says. 

"We  would  have  to  use  a  classroom  to 
pray  in.  Many  times  students  would  acci- 
dentally walk  in  and  make  rude  comments 
or  laugh.  Once  in  the  Herzberg  building, 
where  we  were  using  a  room  because  it 
had  an  adjoining  washroom  where  we 
could  do  our  absolutions,  a  woman  who 
worked  there  reproached  us  angrily  and 
said  that  the  next  time  we  prayed  there, 
she  would  complain  to  the  'authorities.' 
So,  we  then  moved  to  a  room  in  the  Steacie 
building." 

One  year,  she  took  summer  courses 
which  coincided  with  Ramadan,  a  month 
during  which  Moslems  must  refrain  from 
eating  and  drinking  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

"I  was  lucky  because  I  had  an  under- 
standing professor,"  she  explained.  "He 
even  let  us  skip  classes  before  Eid-el-Fitri 
(the  celebration  at  the  end  of  Ramadan). 
Most  of  my  classmates  were  also  very 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  I  could  not 
eat  or  drink,  and  they  did  not  eat  or  drink 
in  my  presence." 

But.  she  maintains  that  "some  people 
don't  want  to  understand  us— or  Islam  — 
and  persist  in  making  fun  of  us.  Some- 
times, some  of  my  non-Moslem  friends  on 
campus  have  made  fun  of  certain  Moslem 
practices  — such  as  polygamy— a  practice 
which  is  rare  today,  and  I've  had  to  ex- 
plain the  true  content  of  such  a  practice 
to  them." 

In  general,  she  feels  that  "people  have 
a  conception  of  Islam  as  being  a  narrow, 
closed  religion,  but  that  is  because  they  do 
not  understand  our  religion— they  have 
not  experienced  true  Islam.  Actually,  if 
people  understood  Islam,  they  would  see 
that  it  was  very  wide  in  scope."  D 


HOORAY! 


American  Express  makes  it  especially  easy 
for  Graduating  Students  to  qualify  for  tiie  Card! 


Now,  before  you  leave  school,  American  Express 
lets  you  qualify  for  Cardmembership  under 
special  criteria. 

American  Express  believes  you,  as  a  graduating 
student,  have  a  future  to  be  proud  of  We'd  like 
to  be  part  of  it. 

So,  if  you  are  graduating  this  year  and  have 
accepted  career-oriented  employment  at  a  mini- 
mum annual  salary  of  S  10,000,  we  have  created 
special  acceptance  standards  for  you. 
Perhaps  you've  thouglit  of  the  Americ;in  Express® 
Card  as  the  one  you'd  like  to  carry  some  day. 
But  the  truth  is  that  NOW  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant time  for  you  to  have  its  benefits. 

Why  you  need  the  Card  now 

The  Card  can  help  you  take  control  of  your 

finances  as  you  move  into  your  new  life.  In  most 


cases  it  provides  you,  not  just 
with  a  listing  of  expenditures, 
but  with  actual  duplicate  copies. 
Record-keeping  becomes  easy 
And,  since  it  is  not  a  "credit"  card, 
>'Ou  aren't  encouraged  to  get  in  over 
your  head.  You  pay  y<iur  bill  in  full  each 
month. 

Apph  l  ight  .u\  ay  -  before  you  leave  school  - 
and  take  .tdvanuge  of  our  special  Graduating 
Student  Criteria. 

Look  for  the  special  "Take  One"  stands  on 
bulletin  boards. ..and  t;ike  one.  Or  call  this  toll 
free  number: 

1-800-387-9666 


'■CopyiiQrit  American  Eip'essCanada,  Inc  198?  All  fighls  (eserved  AroB'ican  Enpte&sCompanyislhecrwoei  ol  Ihe  Itademarkis)  being  used  by  AineiicanE'piessCanada,  Inc  asaiegisl 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
WINDSOR 

MBA 
PROGRAM 

INFORMATION 
SESSION 

DATE:  Thursday,  March  12 
TIME:  4:00  -  5:30  pm 
PLACE:  Arts  Tower,  Room  401 


Two  rooms  in  house  available  May  1st.  Fur- 
nished, walking  distance  to  Carleton  U.  These 
rooms  are  available  in  the  fall  too.  SeS-^Sl?. 

REWARD:  If  you  have  found  a  mulH- 
strand/ CO  loured  gold  twist  bracelet,  please 
return  for  monetary  reward  j$25.00|.  The 
bracelet  is  an  extremely  well-loved  possession. 
Call  collect  to  Donna,  257-2731  or  return  to 
Charlatan  offices. 

The  Carleton  Baha'i  Club  would  like  to  in- 
vite you  to  the  following  event.  Date:  March 
25,  87.  Time:  7:30  pm.  Speaker:  Don  Sprou. 
Place:  411  HP.  Refreshment  is  provided.  Come 
and  join  us!!! 

Well  it's  all  right  now,  in  fact  it's  a  gas. 
Well  it's  all  right  now,  it's  the  PINKO  BASH. 
Yes  folks,  it's  the  party  of  the  year,  the  annual 
PINKO  BASH.  Thursday  March  19  at  9  pm  in 
the  Faculty  Club,  4th  level  Unicentre.  Be  there 
or  get  a  job  with  Roch  LaSalle.  (Sponsored  by 
Carleton  U.  New  Democrats.} 

And  don't  forget  the  panel  discussion.  See  page 
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CALL  FORD  TOLL  FREE  AT: 

1«800*387*5535 

to  receive  your 

$400 

CASH  REBATE 
CERTIFICATE 

and  complete  information. 


Add  your  $400  Grad 
Rebate  to  the  savings 
available  through 
EXTRA  VALUE  PACKAGES 

and  OTHER 
FORD  OF  CANADA  OFFERS 
you  see  advertised  to 
SAVE  EVEN  MORE! 


GRADIMTE  PURCHASE  OR  LEASE  PROGRAM 

Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Umiled  ■  Ford  Credit  Canada  Limited  •  Oakville.  Onlario  L6J  5E4 


To  persons  interested  In 

CRIMINOLOGY  & 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

For  information  on  program  requirements  and 
registration  advising,  please  attend  one  of  the 
meetings  field  on 

Tuesday  Marcfi  24,  2:30-3:30,  0264  Loeb 
or 

Wednesday  March  25,  1:30-2:30,  0164  Loeb 

For  further  information  on  March  advising  contact 
Sandy  Rochon,  B746  Loeb,  564-7412. 
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ESSAYS  RESUMES  ESSAYS 


COMPUTER  TIME 
FREE  SOFTWARE 
LASER  PRIhTTING 
FREE  ASSISTANCE 

Student  Micro  Centre 
103  Mann  Ave  (at  Chapel) 
563-2660 

ESSAYS  RESUMES  ESSAYS 


human 

ResDurce 

□irectory 


Looking  for  a  job? 

Advertise  yourself 

to  hundreds  of 
Ottawa  businesses 

in  the 
Human  Resource 
Directory. 
737-4474 
See  you  on  campus 
March  16  and  17. 


SPORTS 


Robins  rate  mediocre  grades  overall 


by  Carol  Phillips 

Like  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the  end 
of  the  basketball  season  brings  a  final  report 
card. 

But  with  the  Robins'  basketball  team, 
how  can  you  fairly  assess  an  individual's 
performance  on  a  team  with  a  1-11  record? 
Obviously,  people  are  not  producing.  And  if 
marks  were  given  in  comparison  with  teams 
like  Laurentian  and  Toronto,  marks  would 
be  non-existent. 

However,  all  team  members  are  solid 
players,  otherwise  they  wouldn't  be  playing 
university  ball. 

So  here's  the  final  grades,  based  not 
only  on  skill  and  scoring  output,  but  on  the 
overall  contribution  to  the  team. 

Monique  DeWinter—  This  forward,  forced 
to  play  against  much  taller  opponents,  should 
be  commended  for  her  efforts.  Scoring  re- 
sults are  lacking  but  it's  hard  to  shoot  over 
trees.  DeWinter  is  a  strong  and  aggressive 
rebounder  and  very  intense  on  both  offense 
and  defence.  But  her  outside  shooting  is  not 
good  and  she  needs  to  find  better  ways  of 
driving  to  the  basket  than  simply  forcing 
her  shots  (if  she  hopes  to  chop  down  the 
trees).  Grade—  B. 

Katie  Jarrett— As  a  starting  forward, 
Jarrett's  scoring  power  is  suspect.  Her  out- 
side shot  is  more  reliable  than  her  work  in 
the  key.  But  her  role  as  both  a  third-year 
player  and  team  captain  makes  her  invalua- 
ble on  a  team  with  seven  rookies.  Her 
cheerleading  while  on  the  bench  and  calling 
huddles  on  the  floor  provide  the  team  with 
much  needed  leadership.  Grade— B. 

Irene  Jaroszuk— This  second-year  for- 
ward sat  out  half  the  season  because  of 
injury.  She  has  the  potential  to  be  a  big 
scorer  for  Carleton  but  needs  some  new 
moves  to  get  around  the  trees.  However,  she 
is  perhaps  the  team's  strongest  rebounder. 
Grade-B. 

Sheila  Kaeslin  — The  rookie  forward  is 
the  Robins'  best  weapon.  Unfortunately  she 
is  the  only  consistent  scoring  threat  and  the 
rest  of  the  teams  knew  it.  Her  high-scoring 
exploits  (a  product  of  good  moves  and  a  soft 
touch  underneath  the  basket)  and  quick 
defence  should  earn  her  full  marks.  But  she 
could  be  faster  on  offense  and  more  of  a 
play-maken  Grade  — B-plus. 

Donna  Lovitt— This  is  Lovitt's  first  year 
on  the  team  although  she  has  been  at  Carleton 
for  three  years.  Brought  in  as  a  walk-on  to 


add  strength  to  the  post  position,  she  had  to 
sit  out  several  games  with  pneumonia.  In  a 
major  scoring  position  like  centre,  she  failed 
to  produce  consistently  both  in  points  and 
rebound  and  she  lacks  speed.  However,  she 
had  a  couple  of  good  games  including  being 
voted  player  of  the  game  against  Ottawa. 
Grade—  C-plus. 

(Jail  MacDonald-MacDonald  hasagreat 
outside  shot.  Trained  as  a  point-guard,  she 
has  been  forced  to  play  swingman  on  a  team 
that  already  has  two  point-guards.  The 
reason  for  this  could  be  that,  while  obvi- 
ously having  good  basketball  sense,  she 
doesn't  have  the  speed  to  implement  excit- 
ing play  Grade-B. 

MacDonald  is  one  player  head  coach 
Ken  Stunell  singled  out  when  commenting 
on  players  missing  practices.  She  definitely 
has  the  potential  to  contribute  greatly  to 
Carieton  basketball,  but  that  means  hard 
work  and  dedication.  Claying  on  a  basket- 
ball team  means  commitment— especially 
at  the  university  level  where  an  abundance 
of  money  is  being  invested  in  a  player's 
ability  As  the  saying  goes,  "If  you  can't 
stand  the  heat,  get  out  of  the  kitchen." 
Grade  — B-minus. 

Jane  Martin— This  fly-by-night  guard 
joined  the  team  when  a  lot  of  players  were 
leaving  for  one  reason  or  another  She  didn't 
play  a  great  deal  but  when  she  was  on  the 
court,  she  handled  her  assignments  quite 
well.  Full  marks  for  enthusiasm  and  wanting 
to  play  university  ball.  Grade— C. 

Gina  Perez— Perez  is  an  aggressive  rookie 
guard  who  gets  a  lot  of  playing  time  be- 
cause of  it.  She  adds  that  "punch"  to  the 
team  that  sometimes  looked  like  it  would 
rather  lay  back  and  acknowledge  it  was 
cream  cheese  against  the  likes  of  Toronto. 
When  consistent,  her  outside  shot  can  be 
awesome.  However,  she  lacks  the  quickness 
and  the  skill  to  be  a  real  force  on  the  court. 
Grade  — B-minus. 

Janet  Podleski— The  third-year  guard  is 
arguably  the  quickest,  best  shooter,  and 
play-maker  on  the  team.  As  point-guard, 
she  makes  things  happen  whether  passing, 
shooting  or  driving  through  the  key.  Great 
ball-handling,  too.  But  there  was  room  for 
improvement— she  was  not  at  her  greatest 
in  some  games.  However,  Podleski  quit  just 
before  the  last  game  because  of  knee  prob- 
lems. Grade— B-plus. 

Cathy  Vezina— Great  things  are  expected 
of  this  rookie  guard.  She  is  strong  at  the 


The  Robins'  faasketlall  tarn  didn't  hare  a  bang-up  season  bur  dieir  players  have  a  lot  of  polential  for  ntxt  year. 


point  but  not  particularly  fast.  She  also  has 
an  impressive  outside  shot  and  gave  the 
team  something  it  missed  dearly— consistent 
scoring.  Hard  work  should  improve  her 
overall  skill  and  discipline  and  make  her  the 
leader  Stunell  is  looking  for.  Grade-B. 

Ken  Stunell —In  professional  sports,  it  is 
called  "blame  it  on  the  coach."  The  only  real 
problem  with  Stunell  is  his  inability  to 
recruit  the  right  players.  But  that  is 
understandable  for  only  being  in  his  second 
year  of  coaching.  Maybe  he  can  learn  to  sell 


Carleton  to  high  school  players.  But  it's 
tough  to  compete  against  the  established 
programs  and  Carieton  is  not  one  of  them. 
He  had  better  learn  because  he  is  digging 
himself  a  big  hole.  And  as  for  missing 
practices,  unless  a  player  is  having  major 
problems,  they  have  made  a  commitment  to 
the  team  and  he  should  have  come  down 
harder  on  the  stragglers.  At  times,  there 
wasn't  enough  players  for  a  scrimmage.  In 
short,  Stunell  should  be  tougher  and  more 
demanding.  Grade— B-minus.  Q 


Powell  scours  high  schools  for  next  year's  winners 


by  Grant  Campbell 

March  is  a  busy  month  for  Ace  Powell. 

Right  now  the  Ravens'  head  football 
coach  is  spending  a  lot  of  time  on  the 
telephone— up  to  two  hours  a  night. 

The  reason?  Powell  is  trying  to  recruit 
players  for  next  year's  team. 

"This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the 
graduating  students  (high  school)  have  se- 
lected their  university  choices,"  Powell  said. 
"I  call  them  to  find  out  if  they  have  selected 
Carleton  as  one  of  their  choices.  If  they 
have,  I  try  to  convince  them  to  come  here." 

Recruiting  is  not  an  easy  job  for  Powell. 
It  involves  travelling,  meeting  with  players 
and  then  keeping  in  contact  with  them. 

Powell  began  recruiting  in  November 
when  he  spent  about  five  weeks  travelling 
from  Ottawa  to  places  as  far  away  as  Windsor. 
His  routine  is  basically  the  same.  He  ar- 
ranges meetings  with  players  and  coaches 
at  virtually  every  high  school  that  offers  a 
football  program. 

"They  (students)  may  have  a  rough  idea 


of  what  the  program  is  like,  but  I  try  to  fill  in 
the  holes  and  explain  not  only  about  the 
football  program  but  about  the  school  as 
well,"  Powell  said. 

After  he  completed  his  travels,  Powell 
returned  to  Carleton  and  began  assessing 
the  talent  he  had  interviewed. 

The  head  coach  said  he  has  met  with 
over  300  high  school  football  players.  Last 
year,  he  talked  to  even  more  but  only  12 
came  to  Carleton. 

"If  you  get  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
players  deciding  to  attend  your  school,  you 
have  been  fairly  successful,"  he  explained. 

Next  year,  the  Ravens  will  need  a  lot  of 
freshmen  to  fill  several  positions  that  have 
weak  spots  because  players  have  graduated. 

Powell  said  the  main  areas  of  concern 
are  on  the  offensive  and  defensive  lines. 

The  offensive  line  will  have  to  be  rebuilt. 
Five-year  veterans  Kerry  McCowell  and 
Ron  Wilson  have  played  out  their  eligibility 
and  Angus  Donnelly  who  played  four  years, 
will  not  be  returning.  Another  veteran  of  the 
line,  Kevin  McKeiTow.  is  in  his  fourth  year 


but  is  undecided  about  playing  a  fifth. 

joe  MacDonald,  a  third-year  player  out 
of  Sudbury,  and  second-year  player  Brian 
Baskerville  from  Ottawa  Philemon  Wright 
high  school  will  be  expected  to  anchor  the 
line. 

On  defence,  graduation  also  took  its  toll. 
John  Huriey.  a  mainstay  at  noseguard  for 
five  years,  is  finished. 

Geoff  Meadley  and  Randy  Allen,  both 
going  into  their  fourth  year,  will  start  and 
are  expected  to  continue  to  improve.  Powell 
said  he  is  impressed  with  Allen. 

"Randy  looks  good  right  now  because  he 
has  been  working  hard  all  winter  on  a 
weight-training  program." 

It's  questionable  whether  Barry  Bassing- 
thwaighte  will  return  from  an  injury-plagued 
year. 

At  linebacker.  Andre  Schad.  who  was 
drafted  by  the  Montreal  Alouettes  in  the 
CFL,  will  be  the  mainstay  if  he  returns. 
Dave  Harr  and  Marc  Bourgeau  will  also  be 
returning. 

Several  defensive  backs  are  returning. 


They  include  Frank  Bastianelli.  who  was 
selected  as  a  conference  all-star.  Doug  Jackson 
and  Geoff  Younghusband.  Mustafa  Ali  will 
also  be  coming  back  for  his  third  year. 

Offensively,  the  Ravens  are  deeper.  The 
running  back  situation  is  especially  strong 
with  Mark  Brown,  the  conference's  player 
of  the  year  and  the  province's  second  lead- 
ing rusher,  fullback  Mark  Skidmore.  Mike 
Shearon  and  Clark  Oliver  can  provide  qual- 
ity depth. 

The  receiver  situation  could  be  a  poten- 
tial problem  or  it  could  be  one  of  the  strong- 
est positions  on  the  squad.  Starters  Andrew 
Murray  and  Joe  Bamabe  were  both  drafted 
but  may  return  to  Carieton.  If  they  don't, 
Powell  may  have  to  look  beyond  a  very  thin 
bench  and  hope  he  recruits  replacements. 

Powell  said  his  phone  calls  are  not  paying 
off  now,  but  that  could  change  in  the  near 
future. 

"It's  a  waiting  game.  I  could  find  out 
tomon  ow  if  a  player  has  decided  to  come 
here  or  1  could  find  out  in  August."  □ 
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1987-88 
Residence 
Accommodation 

A  limited  amount  of  space  will  be 
available  to  students  who  are  currently 
registered  at  Carleton  and  who  wish  to 
live  in  Residence  during  the  1987-88 
academic  year.  Interested  individuals 
may  participate  in  the  General  Room 
Assignment  Lottery  which  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  April  2,  at  8:00  pm  in  the 
Commons  Lounge. 

Complete  information  and  application 
forms  will  be  available  in  the  Housing 
Office  on  April  1  and  2. 


TRAVELCUTS 

VENEZUELA 


Year  End 
Getaway 


now  $479 

May  3  to  May  10 


kA. 


' PACKAGES  INCLUDE 
•  Round  trip  air  transportation  tram  Toronto 
*lnflghl  maalsand  bovaragea 
I  aRatum  tK>tal  transfara 
*5avan  nighta  accomodations 
*f)apraaantatlva  on  location 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  Conlicl  Trivd  Cul» 


4th  Level  Unicentre, 
Carleton  University 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  K1S  5B6 
(613)  238-5493 


60  Laurier  Avenue  East 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  KIN  6N4 
(613)  238-8222 


A  quiz  for  hockey  hacks 
and  soccer  specialists 


-THE  CH£^P     SEATS     PiT  7H£  NNORLD'S 

LARGEST  s^m^f^ 

by  Charlatan  Staff 


It's  been  two  weeks  since  the  quiz  last 
appeared  so  it's  time  to  test  your  linowledge 
again. 

This  time,  there  is  not  one.  but  two  brain 
teasers  and  both  are  specialized. 

The  first  quiz  is  submitted  by  Bill  Laurence 
who  writes.  "1  have  not  noticed  any  questions 
pertaining  to  my  favorite  sport,  which  is 
soccer.  To  hopefully  redress  what  I  consider 
as  an  imbalance  in  emphasis,  I  submit  this 
<5uiz." 

1.  What  is  the  world's  largest  soccer 
stadium. 

2.  Floodlighting  was  first  introduced  at 
an  international  match  in  (a)  1934  (b)  1955 
(c)  1963. 

3.  What  two  English  first  division  clubs 
play  its  home  games  on  artificial  surfaces? 

4.  What  rock  star  is  the  Chairman  of 
Watford  PC  in  England? 

5.  What  Canadian  World  Cup  team  mem- 
ber was  signed  by  Sheffield  recently? 

6.  How  many  goals  did  Canada  score  at 
the  Worid  Cup? 

7.  Where  did  soccer's  worst  riot  take 
place? 

8.  At  the  1982  World  Cup,  how  many 
games  did  England  lose? 

9.  Who  is  the  most  prolific  goal  scorer  in 
soccer  history? 

10.  What  English  team  is  nicknamed 
the  Canaries? 

11.  What  countries  have  won  the  World 
Cup  three  times? 

12.  Who  is  the  youngest  player  ever  to 
have  participated  in  the  Worid  Cup? 

13.  The  Chairman  of  Tottenham  Hotspurs 
recently  announced  he  would  be  willing  to 
spend  as  much  as  $15  million  to  obtain 
which  player? 

14.  Under  which  player-manager  did 
Liverpool  win  both  the  F.A.  Cup  and  league 
championship  last  season? 

15.  While  holding  the  ball,  a  goalkeeper 
is  allowed  to  take  how  many  steps? 

16.  During  a  game  how  many  people  are 
on  the  field  (both  players  and  officials)? 


mascot  kept  by  Canadian  goalkeeper  Tmo 
Lettieri? 

20.  In  1987,  where  will  the  under-19 
Worid  Cup  be  played? 

The  second  quiz  concentrates  on  hockey 
and  is  submitted  by  Kevin  Hill. 

1.  What  number  was  Guy  Lafleur  of- 
fered when  he  joined  the  Montreal  Canadiens? 

2.  Who  was  the  first  professional  goal- 
tender  to  use  a  curved  stick? 

3.  WhatotherNHLteamhasBillySmith 
played  for? 

4.  What  were  the  California  Angels  orig- 
inally called? 

5.  What  other  city  has  the  Philadelphia 
Flyers  called  home? 

6.  Which  current  Dallas  Cowboy  is  a 
former  Worid  Football  League  player? 

7.  Name  the  first  Boston  Bruin  to  be 
brought  to  court  due  to  an  on-ice  incident. 

8.  Name  the  former  Montreal  Canadien 
goalie  who  spent  the  entire  1974-75  season 
on  the  bench. 

9.  Who  were  the  Vancouver  Canucks 
first  playoff  opponents? 

10.  What  team  did  Tony  Esposito  con- 
sider playing  for  after  his  release  by  the 
Chicago  Black  Hawks? 

11.  What  park  did  the  New  York  Mets 
play  at  prior  to  Shea  Stadium? 

12.  Who  was  the  Boston  Bruins  goalie 
who  gave  up  ten  points  to  Darryl  Sittler? 

13.  Where  did  the  goalie  of  the  previous 
question  play  his  first  NHL  game?  Where 
did  he  play  his  last? 

14.1n  the  1975-76  playoffs  versus  Mont- 
real, the  Chicago  fans  were  chanting  "cheater". 
Who  were  they  calling  for? 

15.1n  February  of  1976,  Gerry  Cheevers 
made  his  first  start  in  Boston  since  leaving 
the  Cleveland  Crusaders.  Who  was  the  op- 
posing team  and  what  was  the  final  score? 

16.  The  Detroit  Red  Wings  have  had  two 
previous  nicknames.  Name  them. 

17.  What  WHA  team  made  a  strong 
pitch  for  Bobby  Orr  following  the  1974-75 
season? 

18.  What  Buffalo  Sabres  defenceman  did 
Bob  Kelly  get  away  from  to  score  the  1975 


Montreal  franchise?  nr.  m,„         .  ,  „ 

19.  What  is  the  name  of  the  stuffed    first'wed  ™t t. """c? 
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SPECULIZINC  IN  BLACK  i  THiRD  WORLD  BOOKS  *  FERIODICALS 


FEATURED  TITLES: 

•  Black  and  Reformed/  Rev.  Allan  Boesar  (S.  Africa) 

•  Farewell  To  Innocence/  Rev.  Allan  Boesar  (S.  Africa) 

•  South  Africa:  A  Different  Kind  of  War/  Frederikse 

•  The  American  Connection  in  Cenlral  America/  MtClintock/  Vol  1&2 

•  Reggae  International/  Davis  &  Simon 

MAIL  ORDER:  2015  DRVMMOND  ST..  MONTREAL  H3G  IW7  (514)  287-9739 


SUMMER 
EMPLOYMENT 


Each  summer  the  Residence  Facilities 
of  Carleton  University  are  used  in  a 
group  accommodation  operation,  and 
we  are  once  again  looking  for 
STUDENT  STAFF. 

Generally  positions  run  from 
May  1st  to  August  30th. 

Detailed  job  descriptions  and  further 
information  are  available  at  the 


SERVICE  DESK 
COMMONS  FOYER 


Deadlines  for  applications: 
Friday,  March  13th,  5:00  pm 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Word  Processing  Services.  EXECUTEXT  of- 
fers fast,  efficient  letter  quality  word- 
processing.  Editing,  proof-reading,  technical 
writing.  Affordable  rates,  pick-up,  delivery. 
Call  Cliery],  839-3297, 

Tile  Independent  Typist's  Network:  Offer- 
ing a  complete  range  of  quality  typing  and 
word  processing  services  at  competitive  rates. 
FRANCES  BOLTON,  729-0028,  THE 
TYPEWRIGHT,  728-3184. 


Typing  and/or  Editorial  Services  -  IBM 
Selectric  -  call  (613|  224-2490  from  8?00  a,m, 
to  8:00  p.m,,  seven  days  a  week, 

DATAlogue  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast,  ac- 
curate, proofreading  as  required.  Merivale 
Road  area.  727-1153, 

Typing,  paper  supplied,  short  notice,  $1.10 
per  double  spaced  page,  Ask  for  Dani.  Call 
232-7056. 

Word  Processing,  graphics,  research, 
translating,  photography.  Student  rates,  pick- 
up &  delivery,  fast.  The  Ultimate  Word,  tel. 
737-7336. 

Sublet  for  summer.  May  1  -  Sept  1.  Civic 
hospital  area,  10  min  to  Carleton.  3-bedroom, 
2-storey  unfurnished  home  opposite  park. 
Garage,  sauna,  big  yard,  quiet,  excellent  loca- 
tion. Regular  1200taonth,  asking  1,000. 
238-2090  between  4-7  pm,  729-0825  after  8 
pm.   


RESUMES  -  Professionally  planned  and 
designed.  Gel  the  edge  on  the  job  market  by 
doing  it  right  the  first  time.  Only  $35.00/hour. 
Or  you  write  'em,  we  print  'em  at  50  cents  a 
page  plus  set-up  charges-  Computerized  letter- 
quality  printing.  The  Branch  Office,  8  Main 
Street,  Manotick.  Call  for  an  appointment 
692-3513. 

REWARD!!  of  $10  for  woli  hat  [brown)  lost  on 
Tues,  17Ui.  Contact  Steve,  741-8989. 

Riviera  Luxury  3  bedroom,  2  bathrrom 
Condominium  with  parking  and  resort  style 
ameneties.  6  mmutes  from  downtown.  Rideau 
River  and  City 'View,  Available  April  1st  $1100 
per  month.  733-3519. 

Defy  Superstition.  Party  with  U  of  O  Nurses. 
Friday,  March  13  in  the  Blue  Room  from  8  to  1. 
Admission  $2. 

AH  welcome  to  Zimbabwe  Day  exhibition 
March  18.  Baker  Lounge,  11:30  a.m,  (in  sup- 
port of  WUSC  program  of  student  summer 
studies  m  Zimbabwe  1987|.  Speakers  include 
the  wife  of  the  Zimbabwean  High  Commis- 
sioners, and  there  will  be  a  sale  of  African 
goods  from  10  am  to  4  pm. 

Apartment  to  Rent;  Avail  May  1st,  2-3 
bedroom-1/2  a  house,  $580  per  month  plus 
hydro.  Bank  and  Sunnyside,  nice 
neighbourhood,  15  rain  from  Carleton.  No 
pets,  Call  236-5691  anytime. 


I  I  I  I  1! I  I  II  I  II  I  II  II  I 


Two  beer,  a  double  scotch  and  a 
Harvey  Wallbanger. 

Be  on  the  receiving  end  of  this  order  by 
signing  up  for  CUSA's 


Bartending  Course 


Saturday,  March  28,  1987 
President's  Room 
8:30  am  -  6:00  pm 


Registration  Fee:  $20/person 
*  Limited  to  25  participants 

Applications  available  in  the  CUSA 
office  and  will  be  received  on  a  first 
paid,  first  served  basis,  so 

SIGN  UP  SOON. 


I  I  II  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  M  I  I  I  I  I  I 


Do  you  have  experience  BEHIND  a 
bar??? 


CUSA  needs  two  (2)  experienced 
bartenders  to  work  as  instructors  for  our 


Bartending  Course 


Saturday,  March  28,  1987 
8:30  am  -  6:00  pm 


Applications  available  in  the  CUSA 
office  or  See  Beth  O'Shaughnessy, 
Sandi,  or  Ian. 
Applications  due  no  later  than  4:30  pm 
Thursday,  March  19,  1987. 

Hiring  will  take  place  March  20,  and 
applicants  should  be  available  for  an 
interview  some  time  that  day. 


1 1 1 1 1  II  1 1 1 1 1 II 
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CUSA  SERVICES  ARE  HIRING 


•  for  all  positions  pay  is  yet  to  be  determined  •  full-time  coordinators  are  40  hrs/week,  part-time  coordinators  are 

20  hrs/week,  Resource  persons  are  10  hrs/week  •  the  work  period  is  from  May  87  -  April  88  except  resource  persons 

•  all  candidates  must  be  students  in  1 987-88   


International  Students' 
Centre 

•  One  part-time  coordinator 

•  responsible  for  the  overall  administration 
of  the  Centre,  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  programming  and  the 
calculation  of  the  operating  and  capital 
budgets. 

•  the  successful  candidate  must  have  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  operations  of 
the  constituent  clubs  and  must  be  familiar 
with  issues  and  concerns  relevant  to 
international  students. 

•  2  part-time  resource  persons. 

•  a  clubs  liaison  will  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  joint  activities  and  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  Centre 

•  the  successful  candidate  shall  be  a  person 
who  is  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the 
Centre  and  its  constituent  clubs 

•  a  political  liaison  will  be  responsible  for 
research  and  documentation  of  issues 
pertaining  to  international  students  on  and 
off-campus  and  shall  work  with  the  CFS  and 
the  OFS, 

•  the  successful  candidate  shall  be  a  person 
with  impecable  research  abilities,  contact 
with,  and  an  understanding  of  intemational 
student  qroups  and  service  organizations. 


Mature  Students'  Centre 

•  is  hiring  two  part-time  coordinators 

•  the  primary  task  of  the  coordinators  will 
be  to  oversee  the  operations  of  the  Centre 
and  to  implement  policies  designed  to  better 
the  condition  of  mature  students  at  Carleton 
•.the  successful  candidates  must  show  an 
understanding  of  the  services  provided  by 
the  Centre  and  should  have  some  basic 
clerical  and  administrative  skills 

•  all  applications  should  be  brought  to  the\ 
CUSA  office,  room  401  Unicentre 

•  application  deadline  is  Thursday.  March 
26th  at  12  noon 


Peer  Counselling  Centre 

•  is  hiring  one  full-time  coordinator 

•  the  coordinator  is  responsible  for  providing 
general  direction  to  the  Centre,  for  the 
calculation  of  an  operating  and  a  capital 
budget,  for  providing  a  quality  counselling 
service  for  the  year. 

•  the  successful  candidate  must  have 
previous  experience  in  counselling,  must  be 
able  to  work  flexible  hours,  and  should  be 
open-minded  and  able  to  deal  with  issues 
ranging  from  abortion  to  homosexuality. 


•  applications  can  be  dropped  off  at  either 
the  Peer  Counselling  Centre  or  the  CUSA 
office.  Room  401  Unicentre 

•  the  application  deadline  has  been  extended 
to  Thursday,  March  19th  at  12  noon. 


Women's  Centre 

•  Applications  are  being  taken  for  one  full- 
time  Coordinator. 

•  Successful  candidate  will  possess  a  strong 
background  in  women's  issues  and  have  the 
ability  to  work  within  a  collective  structure. 
Duties  include  facilitating  a  budget,  planning 
and  executing  events  and  organizing 
volunteers  in  the  overall  operation  of  the 
Centre. 

•  Students  with  a  background  in  Women's 
Studies  are  invited  to  apply. 

•  Applications  can  be  picked  up  at  the 
CUSA  office  and  should  be  dropped  off  at 
the  CUSA  office.  Room  401  Unicentre. 

•  Application  deadline  is  Thursday,  March 
26th  at  12  noon. 

A)  Carleton  University 
Students'  Association 
For  more  information  visit  the  service 
concerned  or  contact  Don  Grant,  VP 
Internal,  564-4380. 


jj 


MASSAGE 
WORKSHOP 


LEARN  THE  BASICS  OF 
MASSAGE  —  HANDS  ON! 

The  Peer  Counselling  Centre 
is  sponsoring  a  workshop: 

Tuesday,  March  17 
7  pm  -  10  pm 
Senate  Lounge, 
Administration  Building 

Cost:  Only  $10.00  per  massage  duo! 

Sign  up  at  the  Peer  Counselling  Centre, 
(Room  316  Unicentre)  SOON!! 


THE  WORLD  OF 


EUROPE  '87 

Holidays  for  the  18-30's 


•  from  $43.00  per  day  Including: 

•  Accommodation 

•  Breal<fast  and  dinner  daily 

•  Motor  Coach  transport 

•  Sigtitseeing  tours 

•  and  a  great  range  of  extras! 


60  Laurier  Avenue  East 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  K1 N  6N4 
(613)  238-8222 
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jr^TOAVELCUIS 
.f^i^  Going  Your  Way! 


ARTS 


Film  captures  the  beat  of  a  generation 


by  Robert  Paquin 

What  Happened  to  Kerouac?  is  a 
lively  and  revealing  investigation 
into  the  personal  history  and  cre- 
ative process  of  the  writer  Jack  Kerouac, 
author  of  On  the  Road  and  King  of  the 
Beat  Generation.  It  is  a  fascinating  retro- 
spective montage  of  interview  clips  of  his 
contemporaries,  photographs  from  their 
own  personal  collections  and  footage  of 
Kerouac  himself  in  two  television  interviews. 

Before  his  death  in  1969,  Kerouac 
published  12  novels  through  which  he 
defined  and  set  a  new  literary  tradition— 
the  Beat  Generation.  Spontaneous  and 
autobiographical,  he  wrote  in  great,  driven 
binges,  spurred  on  by  benzedrine  and 
inner  fire.  This  literature  espoused  a  bea- 
tific harmony  with  nature,  individual  hap- 
piness and  reflected  the  general  Buddhist 
beliefs  of  its  proponents.  But  Kerouac 
was  essentially  a  shy  man.  His  works 
were  rarely  well-received  in  his  day  and 
he  was  vilified  and  attacked  as  a  corrupter 
of  middle-class  values.  The  steady  on- 
slaught of  alcoholism  took  its  toll  and 
shortly  before  he  died,  he  was  nothing 
but  a  gross,  ugly  caricature  of  all  he  had 
fought  against. 

The  film  features  footage  of  many  of 
the  luminaries  of  the  day,  commenting  on 
Kerouac's  life  and  writing.  Robert  Creeley, 


Lawrence  Ferlingetti,  Gary  Snider,  and 
William  Burroughs  take  turns  analyzing 
their  late,  sometimes  friend.  Allen  Ginsberg 
and  Gregory  Corse  share  the  limelight 
though  and  provide  the  most  insightful 
comments  regarding  the  man  they  consid- 
ered a  misunderstood,  tragic  hero. 

Kerouac's  two  ex-wives  add  to  the  tes- 
timony and  his  hero  Neil  Cassidy  includes 
a  related,  though  spaced,  "life  gees  where 
the  forms  are."  Herbert  Huncke,  a  Times 
Square  hustler  and  pimp,  makes  some 
especially  candid  remarks  concerning 
Kerouac's  sexually  ambiguous  attractive- 
ness; even  his  eld  hometown  Catholic 
priest.  Father  "Spike"  Morissette,  sadly 
adds  his  thoughts  on  Kerouac's  decay. 

Most  of  the  interviews  were  taped 
during  a  week-long  celebration  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  On 
the  Road  at  the  Napare  Institute  in  1982. 
In  between  these  occasionally  illuminating 
bits  are  recordings  of  Kerouac  reading 
from  his  own  work.  For  these,  cinematog- 
rapher  Nathaniel  Dorsky  has  created  mov- 
ing visual  montages  of  the  scenes  and 
times  evoked  by  the  words.  Sedentary 
images  of  pastoral  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
Kerouac's  hometown,  unfurl  and  shimmer 
in  the  dawn  mist.  The  crumbling  side- 
walks, storefronts  and  alleyways  of  San 
Francisco's  market  and  dock  areas  men- 
ace and  play  upon  the  readings. 


Two  of  the  repeated  elements  of  the 
film  are  the  only  television  interviews 
Kerouac  gave.  One  was  in  1959,  shortly 
after  the  initial  success  of  On  the  Road, 
with  an  annoying  Steve  Allen  tinkling  on  a 
piano.  The  second  was  in  1968,  six  months 
before  he  died,  with  William  F.  Buckley  Jr 
His  appearance  on  the  Allen  show  was 
marked  by  profound  shyness,  hesitancy 
and  one-word  answers.  But  then  he  was 
asked  to  read  from  his  new  book.  The 
garish  background  colors  and  ridiculous 
piano  receded  into  insignificance  as  he 
commanded  the  audience's  attention  with 
his  delivery  and  words. 

On  the  Buckley  show.  Kerouac  was 
heartrendingly  sloppy,  bloated  and  drunk. 
Later,  when  Buckley  mistakenly  lumps 
Kerouac  together  with  the  hippies  of  the 
day,  the  author  shakes  his  head  gravely 
and  declares,  with  absolute  clarity,  "I 
believe  in  order,  tenderness,  and  piety." 

At  his  height,  Kerouac  commanded 
considerable  attention  within  his  own  com- 
munity, but  his  artistic  merit  was  never 
broadly  confirmed  until  after  his  death. 
Ann  Charters,  the  author  of  the  best  biog- 
raphy written  on  Kerouac,  says,  "What  he 
did  as  a  writer  in  spontaneous  prose  style 
was  simply  the  most  interesting  thing 
that  was  happening  in  America  in  his 
day."  When  On  the  Road  was  released,  a 
visiting  literary  critic  at  the  New  York 


Times  hailed  it  as  a  breathtaking  vision 
and  trumpeted  Kerouac  as  the  latest  liter- 
ary lion.  Two  weeks  later,  the  regular 
critic  lambasted  Kerouac  as  an  iconoclast 
and  castigated  the  novel. 

Ginsberg  mentions  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  a  Jewish  intellectual  conspiracy 
among  the  New  York  editors  against 
Kerouac  and  that  they  considered  him  a 
backwoods  French-Canadian,  a  peasant 
Cannuck.  trying  to  usurp  their  territorial 
hold. 

Most  of  those  interviewed  are  fairly 
laudatory  of  Kerouac  and  his  work  and 
Corse's  comments  provide  some  needed 
counterpoint.  His  is  almost  the  only  criti- 
cal voice  and  his  words  work  toward 
debunking  the  great  Beat  Generation  myth. 
He  states  there  never  was  a  "generation." 
saying  in  fact,  there  were  really  only  four 
of  them  at  the  heart  of  it:  Corso,  Ginsberg, 
Burroughs,  and  of  course,  Jack  Kerouac. 
The  rest  were  minor  or  fluff. 

What  Happened  to  Kerouac?  is  a  looking 
back,  primarily  by  people  whose  time  has 
passed,  into  the  life  and  work  of  the  lead 
proponent  for  their  collective  name.  It  is  a 
somewhat  remorseful  look,  as  their  time 
had  come  and  gone  with  the  passing  of 
his  death.  And  Jack  died  alone.  □ 


Paintings  are  inspired  by  balmy  beaches 


by  Robert  Paquin 

Like  taking  a  swim  in  the  warm  waters 
of  ttie  imagination,  immersing  one- 
self in  art  like  that  of  Patrick  Cocklin's 
conies  as  a  needed  balm  in  these  cold, 
early  March  temperatures.  His  most  re- 
cent series.  Beach  Paintings,  at  the  Ufundi 
Gallery  until  March  25,  focuses  on  work 
interpreted  from  photographs  and  sketches 
done  in  1984-85  on  beaches  in  Australia, 
Thailand,  and  Indonesia. 

The  locations  of  the  12  untitled  paint- 
ings are  exotic,  but  there  is  almost  no 
secondary  detail  to  give  away  the  setting. 
The  backgrounds  blur  into  insignificant 
beach;  it  is  the  subjects  and  the  way  they 
are  interpreted  that  is  exotic.  The  sub- 
jects of  this  series  were  either  friends  or 
complete  strangers  that  agreed  to  pose 
for  the  photos  and  sketches  Cocklin  made 
while  abroad.  Each  is  unique  in  position 
and  color  composition,  ranging  from  straight- 
forward beach  sprawls  in  beiges  and  blues, 
to  stark,  angular  posing  in  disturbing  reds 
and  whites  on  a  black  background. 

Referring  to  this  color  juxtaposition, 
Cocklin  says,  "as  an  artist/voyeur,  I  have 
exploited  vivid  strokes  of  color  to  convey 
the  inherent  excitement  of  the  human 
body  in  this  most  natural  setting,  the 
beach.  They  expose  themselves  to  the 
sun,  the  sand,  the  sea  and  me." 

Stating  that  travel  has  been  one  of  the 
constants  in  his  life,  Cocklin  has  toured 
extensively  through  the  Far  East,  Europe, 
Central  and  South  America,  and  most 
recently,  Japan,  Thailand,  and  Indonesia. 
His  next  major  expedition  in  the  works, 
he  says,  is  into  China  in  1988.  to  try  to 
find  a  face  for  the  Great  Changing  Dragon. 

Why  a  series  of  figures  on  beaches? 
The  paintings  convey  impressions  of  utter 
physical  abandon,  hedonistic  soaking  in 
the  sun,  sand  and  colors  of  the  various 
subject  countries.  Some  are  more  sombre 
than  others  and  speak  an  internal  lan- 
guage only  understood  in  an  environment 


Patrick  Cocklin's  work 
is  on  display  at  the 
Ufundi  Gallery  until 
March  25. 


of  introspection.  Of  this  Cocklin  says, 
"although  some  of  my  subjects  are  relat- 
ing to  one  another,  more  often  they  exist 
apart,  as  solitary  beings.  They  are  studies 
not  in  frivolous  past-time,  but  in  the  lux- 
ury of  having  one's  own  time." 

A  native  of  Halifax,  Cocklin  was  raised 
in  Ottawa  and  studied  with  the  Ottawa 
School  of  Art  and  Sheridan  College  in 
Toronto.  He  also  did  a  brief  stint  with 


Walter  Redinger  This  is  his  fourth  solo 
exhibition,  but  his  work  has  been  seen  in 
public  since  the  eariy  60s. 

Cocklin's  latest  series  is  done  in  oils, 
yet  is  achieved  with  a  lightness  that  be- 
lies his  bold  use  of  color  and  lusty  forms. 
"My  paintings  present  possibilities  re- 
sb-icted  by  my  specific  selection,  my  middle- 
class  north-american  sensibilities,  my 
personal  dealings  on  the  beach,"  he  notes. 


The  overall  effect  of  the  series,  com- 
bined with  the  perfect  match  of  the  syn- 
cretic Indonesian  folk  music  employed  in 
the  gallery,  is  studied  introspection,  con- 
trasted by  a  stormy,  almost  garish,  superfi 
cial  exterior. 

Patrick  Cocklin's  Beach  Paintings  can 
be  seen  at  the  Ufundi  Gallery,  on  541 
Sussex  Dr  until  March  25.  □ 
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ELECTIONS  CARLETON  PRESENTS: 

A  C.U.S.A.  REFERENDUM 

30,  31  MARCH  AND  1  APRIL 


"Do  you  support  an  increase  of  $15.00  in  Student  Fees  for 
full-time  students  and  $3.75  per  full  course  for  all  part-time 
students  to  be  collected  from  September  1987  tfirough  to 
and  including  September  1991 ,  to  support  the  Carleton 
University  Challenge  Fund? 


"This  fee  would  be  refundable  during  a  two  week  refund 
period  to  be  organised  and  advertised  by  the  University 
Administration  following  each  registration  period. 

"YES  or  NO?" 


WANT  TO  CAMPAIGN? 

There  will  be  two  committees,  "Yes" 
and  "No",  campaigning  for  their 
respective  sides.  The  inaugural  meet- 
ings will  be  on  Wed.,  March  18: 


NO 
YES 


Boardroom,  314  Unicentre 
3-5  p.m. 

Porter  Hall 
5-7  p.m. 


POLLING  STATIONS 

Res  Commons  •  St.  Pat's 
Steacie/Herzberg  •  Mackenzie  •  Loeb 
Tunnel  Junction  •  Unicentre 


HOURS: 

Monday,  30  March 
Tuesday,  31  March 
Wednesday,  1  April 


11 10-21 10  hrs 
11 10-21 10  hrs 
1110-1810  hrs 


Make  your  voice  heardl 


1^ 


The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus 
Room  508,  Unicentre 

your  campus  placement  service 


1^ 


ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITING 


For  information  about  the  type  of  posi- 
tions available,  how  to  apply  and  where 
to  find  more  about  the  companies  please 
make  sure  to  read  the  "CEC  Weekly 
Bulletin"  published  every  Monday  and 
posted  in  the  CEC-OC  and  across  Cam- 
pus. 

Here  is  a  list  of  upcoming  application 
deadlines  for  recruiting  employers... 

PERMANENT  -  FULL  TIME 

•  March  16,  12  noon  -  The  Bay. 

Open  to  all  disciplines  with  an  interest 
in  sales  related  positions  leading  into 
sales  management  position. 

•  March  20,  12  noon  -  McCain 
Foods  Limited.  Open  to  all  disciplines. 
NB:  Representatives  from  McCain 
will  be  on  campus  to  conduct  infor- 
mation sessions  on  Monday  March 
16th.  Sessions  will  be  held  in  Room 
505  Unicentre  starting  at  10:30  a.m. 
and  again  at  1:00  p.m. 

•  March  20,  12  noon  -  Canada  Post 
Corporation  -  Planning  Depart- 
ment. Open  to  all  students  with 
Bachelor's  and  Master's  Degree  in  com- 
puter science,  statistics,  economics, 
management  sciences,  operations 
research. 

•  March  20,  12  noon  -  Canadian 
Cable  Television  Association. 

Engineering:  electrical/electronic. 

•  March  27,  12  noon  -  Menkes 
Developments  Inc.  Civil  engineering 
and  architecture. 


•  March  27,  12  noon  -  International 
Datacasting  Corporation.  Electrical 
engineering,  computer  science  and 
systems  engineering. 

•  March  27,  12  noon  -  Asbetec 
Distributors  Inc.  Civil  and  mechanical 
engineering  for  sales  position. 

•  Technlpro  National  Products 
Distribution  Co.  Open  to  all  disciplines 
-  sales  oriented. 

•  On-Site  Energy  Pathways  Inc. 

Engineering,  science,  environmental 
studies. 

•  Energy  Pathways  Inc.  Journalism  or 
mass  communications.  For  the  position 
of  a  communications  co-ordinator. 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

•  March  15  —  The  Canadian 
Memorial  and  Park  at  Vimy.  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs.  Tour  guides 
are  required  during  the  period  from 
April  1  to  September  30,  1987. 

•  March  16  -  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  is  recruiting  for  group  leader 
and  co-ordinator  for  their  Junior  Conser- 
vationist Award  program. 

•  March  27,  12  noon  -  Mitel  Cor- 
poration. Open  to  2nd  and  3rd  year 
commerce  students. 

•  March  31  -  City  of  Gloucester. 
Recreation  and  parks  department. 

•  March  31-30  -  City  of  Nepean  has 


the  following  summer  employment  op- 
portunities: Micro-computer  specialist, 
computer  programmer,  computer  pro- 
grammer/project supervisor. 

•  April  1  —  Students  in  Personnel 
(SIP)  Experience  Program.  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Labour. 

•  April  17  —  Summer  Experience  '87 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Skills  Develop- 
ment. Provides  young  people  with  an 
opportunity  to  gain  summer  experience. 

•  Canada  Employment  Centres  for 
Students.  Summer  employment 
registrations  are  now  available  for  sum- 
mer employment  through  the  Canada 
Employment  Centre  for  Students. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  graduates  looking  for  permanent  full 
time  employment  and  undergraduates 
looking  for  part  time  employment.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  positions  available; 
for  others  be  sure  to  come  in  and  check 
our  boards  regularly. 

PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Facilities  Planner.  Architecture, 
Masters  Degree  in  physics,  biology, 
chemistry  or  economics.  Must  be  willing 
to  travel  across  Canada  and  overseas,  ex- 
cellent verbal  and  written  communica- 
tion skills.  Refer  to  File  1067. 


•  Marketing  Assistant.  Electrical 
engineer  for  inside  sales.  Duties  include: 
Telemarketing,  proposal  writing  and 
possibly  some  design.  Refer  to  Order 
No.  M-16. 

•  Junior  Engineer.  Open  to  all  elec- 
tiical  and  systems  engineering. 
Specialization  in  data  communication 
technology  and  data  acquisition  would 
be  an  asset.  Duties  involve  lab  work  on 
hardware  design.  Refer  to  Order  F-49. 

•  Systems  Analyst.  Computer  science 
or  systems  engineering.  Must  have 
strong  interpersonal  skills.  Duties  in- 
volve solution  solving  with  software  and 
hardware.  For  more  info  see  Johanne 
Dot€. 


Visit  tlie  C.E.C.O.C.  Monday  to  Friday  8am-4pm 

for  employment  information  and  assistance 
Space  for  this  advertisement  provided  courtesy  of  CUSA 


INTERESTED  IN 
TELEMARKETING  IN  THE 
FIELD  OF  ARTS!! 
Interested  in  earning  extra  money 
and  learning  new  skills  working 
evenings  and  Saturday  from  April 
to  mid  July?  A  representative 
from  Shaw,  MacLeod  &  Associates 
Ltd  will  be  on  campus  Thursday 
March  19  from  11:00am  to  12pm 
and  again  March  23,  Ipm  to  2pm 
to  discuss  opportunities  for  part- 
time  summer  employment.  Ability 
to  function  in  both  official 
languages  is  preferred.  No  ex- 
perience is  necessary.  Training 
will  be  provided. 
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Graffiti  art  shows  the  fast  pace  of  life 


by  Christine  Lovelace 

In  a  whirl  of  color.  Graf/iti-Marks  of 
Life,  explores  the  experience  and  ex- 
istence of  humans  in  everyday  life.  Pat 
Durr's  display  at  the  Ottawa  School  of 
Art  Gallery  is  a  vibrant  reproduction  of 
the  signs  and  symbols  that  form  the  urban 
landscape. 

Durr  says  her  ideas  come  from  her 
memories.  The  scratches  and  squiggles 
that  appear  in  her  work  come  from  things 
like  hydro  signs  and  her  own  imagination. 
"These  are  informal  traces  of  man's 
existence." 

Many  are  drawn  from  her  own  life  in 
the  midwestem  States,  where  she  says 
she  got  the  ideas  for  the  piece  entitled 
Yellow  Sky. 

She  says  there  were  many  tornadoes 
where  she  grew  up  and  just  before  one 
moved  across  the  land,  the  sky  turned 
yellow.  The  symbols  in  the  painting,  like 
small  animals  and  twisters,  she  says  serve 
to  demonstrate  what  her  perceptions  were. 

A  continuous  frog  theme  runs  through 
the  paintings.  It  is  there  to  represent  the 
continuation  of  the  life  cycle,  says  Durr. 
They  go  from  tadpole  to  frog.  There  is 
also  a  species  of  frog  that  is  frozen  during 
the  Canadian  winter  and  thaw  out  alive 
again  in  spring.  It  goes  through  a  "mini- 
death"  then,  reincarnation.  Frogs  fasci- 
nate Durr.  She  says  she  keeps  many  as 
pets  and  her  son's  nickname  is  "Frog." 

"They  are  a  basic  creature.  They 
are  like  they  have  been  for  a  millenium," 
and  represent  longevity  ,says  Durr. 

Also  running  around  some  of  the  paint 


Pat  Purr  traded  in  her  pwcils  in  for  painu  10  ynn  igo  ind  now  Ins  i  display  M  the  Omwa  School  of  Art. 

chair.  Durr's  simple  explanation  is  they 
act  as  a  stand-in  for  the  human  figure. 

All  these  symbols  and  scratches  are 
done  in  bright  acrylic  paint.  "1  feel  sensu- 
ous about  them,"  says  Durr,  when  speak- 


ings is  the  rabbit.  This,  to  Durr,  repre- 
sents sexuality  and  fertility  The  rabbit 
produces  at  a  very  quick  rate.  In  many  of 
the  paintings,  they  also  stand  for  movement. 
Another  of  the  many  symbols,  is  the 


ing  about  the  colors. 

She  adds  working  with  the  colors  helps 
create  space.  Her  aim  is  to  make  the  art 
come  off  the  wall  into  the  viewer's  space. 

Durr  conducted  a  workshop  at  the  Art 
School  dealing  with  just  that  subject. 
Moving  into  Space.  She  has  a  non-traditional 
view  of  space  and  says  she  wants  to  give 
space  to  the  painting,  so  it  can  breathe. 
The  works  remain  unframed,  so  that  they 
have  no  boundary.  According  to  Durr,  the 
idea  is  to  make  it  different  than  looking 
out  of  a  window. 

Durr  says  she  would  like  to  create 
more  art  in  a  3-dimensional  style.  Doing 
more  installations  is  her  next  goal— art 
that  you  can  walk  into.  She  likes  working 
with  "physical  things  and  impressions." 

So  far,  the  exhibit  has  been  nicely 
recieved.  Cathy  Shepertycki,  in  charge  of 
publicity  and  programming  at  the  school, 
says  the  students  seem  to  like  it.  She 
adds  even  the  Provincial  Minister  of 
Citizenship  and  Culture,  Lily  Munro,  visi- 
ted the  exhibition  and  seemed  impressed. 

The  display  by  Durr  is  part  of  the 
school's  visiting  artist  program,  which 
has  been  approved  and  funded  by  the 
Ontario  Arts  Council. 

Durr  is  a  prominent  local  artist  who 
did  drawings  for  10  years  until  1975 
before  turning  in  her  pencil  for  paints.  She 
has  displayed  across  most  of  Canada  and 
has  something  planned  for  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  1988.  For  five  years,  she  was 
coordinator  of  the  now  defunct  Fine  Arts 
program  at  Algonquin  College. 

The  display  will  be  on  at  35  George 
St.  until  March  17.  □ 


Carleton  Grads 

You've  come  along  way. 
Now  go  the  distance. 


If  you're  pursuing  a  career  in  finance, 
look  into  tlie  advantages  of  becom- 
ing a  Certified  General  Accountant. 

In  industry,  government  and 
commerce,  the  demand  for  CGAs  is 
growing  Titafs  wiiy  membersliip 
has  increased  by  over  70%  in  the  last 
five  years. 

As  a  CCA,  you'll  receive  computer 
integrated  training  -  a  pre  -requisite 
for  tomorrow's  successful  managers. 
You'll  attain  your  designation  as  you 
work  in  an  accounting  position. 
Relevant  university  courses  will  earn 
you  advanced  credit  standing. 

Become  a  member  of  Canada's 
fastest  growing  body  of  professional 
accountants.  To  learn  how,  return  the 


coupon  below.  Or  call  (6131  232-5363. 
(Toll  free  1-800-268-8022.1 

I 


Mail  to-  Certified  General  Accountants  Association  of 
Ontario,  107  Sparks  Street,  Suite  301,  Ottawa,  KIP  5B5 


L 


a  Certified  I 
General  Accountants  | 
CGA  Association  of  Ontario  ^ 
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OTTAWA  ALIVE  OTTAWA 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 

Thursday  March  12 

•U.S.  Culture  at  Risk:  The  Canadianiza- 
tkm  of  Cauoda.  will  be  discussed  by  Jim 
Edwards,  Chairman  f)f  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Communications  and  Culture, 
at  7:30pni.  492  Tory. 

•Sock'n'Buskin  presents  Holding  Paltenis, 
based  on  the  book  by  Carleton's  own 
M.B.  Thompson.  Admission  to  the  com- 
edy is  $4  for  students  at  8pm  in  the 
Alumni  Theatre. 

Friday  March  13 

•Sting  will  Bring  on  the  Night  at  9:30pm 
at  the  Towne. 

•The  Gruesomes  play  three  sets  at  One 
Step  Beyond  starting  at  8pm.  Admission 
to  the  unlicensed  gig  at  152  Rideau  is  $5. 
•Carleton's  Cinema  Club  presents  Woman 
of  the  Year  starring  Katherine  Hepburn 
and  Spencer  Tracy.  The  screening  is  at 
7:30pm,  103  Steacie. 
Saturday  March  14 
•Los  Lobos  rock  Capital  Hall  at  the  Civic 
Centre  tonight  at  8pm. 
•Fluid  Waffle  and  Scarlet  Drops  play  Roost- 
ers. Tickets  are  only  $3  at  the  door. 
•Looking  for  something  to  do  tonight? 
Sock'n'Buskin  and  the  Fine  Arts  Commit- 
tee continue  to  present  Holding  Patterns, 
an  original  musical  by  M.B.  Thompson 
and  Peter  Chapin.  Curtain  time  is  8pm 
and  tickets  are  $4. 


Sunday  March  15 

•The  National  Gallery  of  Canada  Audito- 
rium will  be  home  to  a  violin,  piano  and 
cello  concert  today  at  2:30pm. 

Wednesday  March  18 
•The  School  of  Architecture  presents  a 
talk  with  Douglas  Cardinal  tonight  at 
6pm  in  the  pit.  The  topic  will  be  The 
Museum  of  Civilization. 
•Blues  guitarist  Johnny  Winter  rocks  the 
NAC  Opera  at  8:30pm. 
•Dr.  Mark  Kramer  speaks  on  Civil  Mili- 
tary Relations  in  Communist  Systems  at 
2:30pm  in  room  409  Southam. 
•The  NAC  studio  showcases  Persian  tradi- 
tional music  at  8pm.  Tickets  are  $10. 
•It's  two  for  one  night  to  see  Sock'n'Bus- 
kin's  Holding  Patterns. 
•The  Pretenders  and  Iggy  Pop  are  at  the 
Civic  Centre.  Tickets  are  $18.50  at 
Uniticket. 

Thursday  March  19 

•Absolute  Beginners  is  at  the  Towne 
at  7:30pm. 

Bet  you  didn't  know  or  care  that  


\NeD.    1 5 

SCOTTISH  ^^^^'^ 

1  rod 


According  to  Harpers  Index  the  two  most 
unconventional  places  Canadians  have 
sex  is  out-of-doors  and  on  trains. 


OSAP 
improved 
for  1987! 


Ontario 


Ministry  of 
Colleges  and 
Universities 


Hon  Gregory  Sorbara,  Minister 
Alan  K.  Adiington.  Deputy  Minister 


The  funding  allocated  to  the  Ontario  Student 
Assistance  Program  (OSAP)  for  the  1987-88 
academic  year  has  been  increased  by  17%. 


What  are  the 
major  changes? 


What  do  the 
changes  mean 
tome? 

Where  can  I  get 
more  details? 

How  do  I  apply? 


•  increased  living  allowances; 

•  smaller  contributions  from  parents; 

•  a  special  grant  package  for  sole- 
support  parents; 

•  increased  grants  for  single 
independent  students; 

•  increased  funding  for  the  Ontario 
Special  Bursary  and  Work  Study 
programs; 

•  interest  relief  on  provincial  loans. 

•  increase  in  average  grant 
assistance; 

•  larger  grants  mean  smaller  loans 
and  a  reduced  debt  when  you 
graduate. 

Contact  your  financial  aid  office 
on  campus. 


OSAP  applications  for  the  1987-88 
academic  year  will  be  available  from 
the  financial  aid  office  of  your  college 
or  university  in  early  April. 
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Fire 

NAC  Theatre 
March  5-21 

by  Michele  Melady 

Recently,  CTV's  W5  program  featured 
a  story  on  "Christian  rock."  When  aslted 
for  his  opinion  on  this  so-called  latest 
trend  in  popular  music,  TV  evangelist 
Jimmy  Swaggart  slapped  it  with  the  pre- 


dictable "satanically-inspired  subversion" 
label.  If  this  paranoic  thinks  pristine  Amy 
Grant  is  a  threat,  where  was  he  30  years 
ago  when  rock  'n'  roll  was  truly  adventurous? 

Fire,  a  play  currently  being  performed 
at  the  National  Arts  Centre,  takes  us 
back  to  the  heady  days  when  the  newly- 
emerging  genre  of  rock  'n'  roll  was  guar- 
anteed to  transform  even  "nice"  kids  into 
school-skipping,  cigarette-smoking,  per- 
verted commies. 


The  plot  of  the  play  echoes  the  famil- 
iar prodigal  son  story  While  one  brother 
Herchel  (Ron  Lea)  dutifully  decides  to 
become  a  Pentecostal  preacher  like  his 
father,  the  other  brother  Cale  (Ted  Dyksbra) 
opts  for  the  wild  wayward  life  of  a  rock 
'n'  roll  piano  player.  Naturally  the  young 
people  can't  get  enough  of  Cale's  music, 
while  his  fundamentalist  father  and  brother 
view  it  as  a  deviation  from  the  Christian 
code.  Their  smug  predictions  prove  ini- 


Rock'n'roll  souls  condemned  in  Fire 


tially  correct  as  Cale  becomes  a  boozer 
and  a  woman-batterer.  But  after  years  of 
sleazy  living,  a  repentant  Cale  comes 
home,  only  to  be  publicly  rejected  by 
Herchel,  who  is  now  a  slick,  money- 
grubbing  TV  evangelist.  While  Cale's  past 
crimes  of  excessiveness  and  selfishness 
are  serious.  Herchel's  hypocrisy  and  ambi- 
tious pride  seem  more  despicable. 

In  the  play,  Cale  gains  his  energy  from 
the  gospel  music  he  has  played  in  his 
father's  church  for  years.  Fire  thus  illus- 
trates that  religious  rock  has  roots  run- 
ning far  deeper  than  the  current  Stryper 
hoopla.  The  eariy  legends  of  rock  and 
roll,  like  Elvis,  Jerry  Lee  Lewis  and  Little 
Richard  were  influenced  immeasurably 
by  traditional  Southern  gospel  music;  to 
the  very  day  of  his  death,  Elvis  main- 
tained his  personal  preference  for  gospel. 
In  addition.  Fire  shows  that  Jimmy 
Swaggart  can't  claim  to  be  the  first  brave 
soul  to  warn  society  about  the  evils  of 
rock  music.  Ever  since  day  one,  rock  'n' 
roll  has  been  denounced  as  blasphemous 
and  lustful. 

The  greatest  thing  about  Fire  is  the 
innovative  way  the  audience  is  introduced 
to  the  various  settings.  Before  the  play 
starts,  the  atmosphere  of  a  Pentecostal 
church  in  Razorback,  Arkansas  is  created 
as  "the  women  of  the  auxiliary"  wander 
among  the  audience,  welcoming  people  to 
"the  service  this  morning."  When  collec- 
tion baskets  are  passed  up  and  down  the 
aisles,  people  throw  in  money  as  if  they 
really  were  in  a  church. 

The  nightclub  scenes  become  actual 
mini-concerts,  due  to  a  tight  back-up  band 
and  Ted  Dykstra's  amazing  talents  as  pi- 
anist, singer,  and  pelvis-swivellen  His 
electrifying  renditions  of  "Heartbreak  Ho- 
tel" and  "Great  Balls  of  Fire"  magically 
transport  you  back  to  the  time  when  rock 
was  fervendy  emotional,  raw  and  dangerous 
The  only  weakness  in  the  play  is  (bale's 
five-minute  transformation  from  rock  'n' 
roll  rebel  to  saved  soul.  The  change  is  so 
sudden  it  seems  unbelievable.  The  rest  of 
the  production  however  is  quite  smooth. 
Fire  is  as  exhiliarating  and  entertaining 
as  the  music  it  celebrates.  Jimmy  would 
most  certainly  disapprove,  O 


Queens  University  at  Kingston 


Master  of 
Business 

Ad 

ministration 


Queen's  University  at  Kingston  offers  a  modern, 
discipline-based  approach  to  the  study  of  management  m 
the  complex  organizations  of  today  and  tomorrovv.  The 
learning  atmosphere  in  the  School  of  Busmess  |s  I  ve^^, 
informal,  intimate  and  flexible.  Persons  from  almost  all 
academic  programs  will  find  MBA  studies  rewarding. 
Financial  assistance  is  available. 

Representatives  from  the  School  of  Business  will  be  on 
Campus  and  would  be  happy  to  meet  with  studentsof  any 
Faculty  interested  in  the  Queen's  MBA  Program. 


DATE: 
TIME: 
PLACE: 


Tuesday, 


t.srch  17,  ir°-7 


11  :30    -    2:00  p. n. 
t'.oom  505  .  THE  UKICEMTPC 
Carleton  University 


CHARLATAN  ELECTIONS 
UPDATE 


Elections  for  The  Charlatan's  1987-88  editor-m- 
chief  v^ill  be  held  Monday,  March  23  and 
Tuesday,  March  24.  Deadlines  for  resumes  and 
proposals  is  12  noon  Wednesday,  March  18_ 
Screenings  will  be  held  in  The  Charlatan  Office 
(531  Unicentre)  Friday,  March  20  at  1pm. 

Elections  for  section  editors  will  be  held  Monday, 
March  30  and  Tuesday,  March  31.  To  be  eligible 
to  vote  in  a  section,  staff  members  must  have 
contributed  to  it  at  least  once  this  pubhshing  year. 
Deadhne  for  resumes  and  proposals  is  12  noon, 
Wednesday,  March  25.  Screenings  will  be  held  m 
The  Charlatan  office  on  Friday,  March  27  at  1pm. 

Staff  members  should  check  to  make  sure  their 
names  are  on  the  voters  list  posted  in  The  ^ 
Charlatan  office  and  published  in  next  weeks 

?Jr'morTdetails,  contact  Lynn  Marchildon  in  531 
Unicentre. 


Life  on  the  farm  brought  onto  the  stage 


The  Farm  Show 

Academic  Hall.  UofO 
March  10-14 

by  Anne-Marie  McEIrone 

Some  people  call  it  a  revelation,  others 
an  inspiration.  Terry  Tweed  calls  it 
a  Divine  Flash.  That's  what  prompted 
her  to  present  The  Fann  Show  as  the 
University  of  Ottawa  Drama  Guild's  final  . 
show  of  the  season. 

Tweed  is  the  producer  of  The  Fam 
Show  and  has  had  a  recurring  connection 
with  it  since  1974  when  she  appeared  in 
another  of  Theatre  Passe  Muraille's  plays. 
They  created  the  play  in  1972  after  send- 
ing a  group  of  their  young  actors  and 
actresses  to  Goderich  Township  in  south- 
western Ontario.  They  were  hired  for  $35 
to  create  a  play  for  the  farmers  and  lived 
on  a  farm  there  for  six  weeks.  They 
talked  with  and  got  to  know  the  people  of 
Goderich  and  combined  these  experiences 
to  form  what  Tweed  calls  "a  collage  of 
different  pictures  that  make  up  a  whole 
picture  of  the  community." 

Theatre  Passe  Muraille's  most  success- 
ful play  made  its  debut,  appropriately,  in 
an  old  bam  near  Clinton,  Ont.  and  has 
since  become  what  Tweed  calls  "a 
classic  .  we  had  no  idea  it  would  have 
this  impact."  It  has  toured  across  Canada 
and  Europe,  received  national  news  cover- 
age and  a  spot  on  The  Journal. 

Tweed  was  called  in  1985  to  replace  an 
original  cast  member  who  could  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  play's  revival  for  the  Goderich 
Township  sesquicentennial.  By  this  time 
she  knew  all  the  people  on  whom  the  play 
is  based  and  describes  them  as  "warm 


The  perfpfTTien  in  The  Farm  Show  spent  a  couple  days  on  d>e  fann  to  get  the  fee)  of  their  show. 


and  friendly."  She  could  stand  on  a  stage 
portraying  a  character  who  was  sitting 
right  in  front  of  her  in  the  audience. 

She  describes  the  play  as  "a  celebra- 
tion of  life  and  a  celebration  of  generosity 
of  spirit  that  can  exist  in  a  community."  It 
has  no  connected  storyline,  but  is  a  hodge- 
podge of  songs,  monologues  and  sketches 
like  the  Orange  Day  Parade,  a  tractor 
tug-of-war  and  the  Great  Ballad  of  John 
Deere.  The  cast  take  on  the  personalities 
of  the  people  in  the  community,  introduce 
themselves  to  the  audience  and  then  talk 
about  their  concerns.  Tweed  says  it  shows 
how  life  is  going  on  everywhere  and  how 
these  things  are  happening  all  the  time. 

She  admits  she  was  apprehensive  about 
showing  The  Fann  Show  at  the  Univereity 


of  Ottawa  because  she  thought  "sophisti- 
cated university  types  would  never  see 
the  joy  in  this."  Now  she  says  there  are 
characters  throughout  the  play  who  are 
very  recognizable  and  someone  in  the 
audience  will  always  say  "I  have  an 
uncle,  grandfather^  aunt  who's  just  like 
that." 

Tweed  says  "everybody  has  farm  in 
their  family,"  whether  it's  friends  or  rela- 
tives. She  says  this  "farm  connection" 
brings  out  the  good  and  wonderful  things 
we  often  forget  in  a  worid  that  is  generally 
bleak.  It's  the  "antithesis  of  the  city .  . . 
where  everyone  knows  everyone  and  some- 
times you  wish  they  didn't."  There  are 
bonds  forged  in  a  community  that  are 
always  there  and  will  always  help  you. 


says  Tweed. 

The  play  is  put  on  by  eight  U  of  0 
students,  four  male  and  four  female,  who 
all  spent  a  day  on  a  farm  for  research. 
Tweed  says  they  are  not  much  younger 
than  the  original  cast  and  are  playing  and 
everything  from  kids  to  old  people.  Tweed 
calls  the  play  "deceptively  simple.  .  .  it's 
pure  performance  that  relies  on  the  ac- 
tors." They  wear  no  costumes  with  the 
exception  of  hats  or  gloves  and  everyone 
plays  about  14  characters.  The  sets  and 
makeup  are  also  minimal.  Despite  this 
'bare  necessities'  approach,  Tweed  says 
the  images  are  strong,  imaginative  and 
show  the  true  force  of  fine  acting  ability. 

Tweed  says  the  play  is  different  from 
an  ordinary  play  written  by  a  writer  and 
then  put  on  by  players.  "The  energy  co- 
mes from  actors  being  in  charge  of  the 
material,"  she  says. 

The  other  difference  Tweed  mentions 
is  the  absence  of  the  fourth  wall.  There  is 
no  proscenium  arch,  which  is  the  space 
that  extends  from  the  stage  and  the  ac- 
tion takes  place  behind  this  fourth  wall. 
The  cast  of  The  Fann  Show  walk  through- 
out the  audience  so  nothing  separates 
them  from  the  audience.  The  point  of 
this,  says  Tweed,  is  so  "you  don't  have  to 
look  at  another  worid,  they  bring  the 
world  right  out  to  you." 

Tweed  admits  she  could  only  direct 
"this  comment  on  life"  so  far.  "The  actors 
take  it  the  rest  of  the  way  -  . .  by  just 
talking  they  must  find,  become  and  con- 
vince the  audience  they  are  that  person." 

The  Fann  Show  is  playing  from  March 
10  to  14  at  Academic  Hall  at  133  Wilbrod.D 
Curtain  time  is  8pm  and  tickets  are  $2. 


LANGUAGE  COURSES 


LEARN  A  LANGUAGE...UVE  A  LANGUAGE.. 


FRENCH  in  Paris,  Lausanne, 
Neuchatel  or  Amboise. 
GERMAN  in  Cologne  or  Zurich 
SPANISH  in  Barcelona  or  Madrid 
ITALIAN  in  Florence 

Travel  Cuts  Ollawa,  4th  Level  Unicentre.  Carleton  University, 
Ottawa,  Ontario.  KlS  5B6,  (613  )  238-5493 


Courses  odeml  at  aD  levels  Ihreughout  the  yeir. 
I-or  a  free  brochure,  complele  and  rraU  this  appU- 
caHon  (orm  to  your  TRAVEL  CUTS  office. 

Name:   

Address:  


I^^TRAVELCUTS 

Going  YourWay! 


EURAIL  PASSES 


Save  youreelf  time  and  money  with  a  EURAIL  PASS  OR  YOLTHPASS.. 
Youthpass  Eurail  Pass 

One  Month       $434    15  Day  $392  One  Month  $616 
Two  Month      $560   21  Day  $490  Two  Month  $868 
FREE  "Lei's  Go  Europe"  or  Travel  Bag  or  Money  Belt  with  purchasel 

Travel  Cuts  Ottawa,  4th  Level  Unicentre,  Carleton  University, 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  KlS  5B6,  (613  )  238-5493 


Engineering 
Opportunities 


II  you  are  a  graduate  engineer,  or  are 
approaching  graduation,  we'd  like  to  talk 
to  you  about  the  challenge  ol  a  career  in 
the  Canadian  Armed  Forces.  Whether 
you're  in  the  army,  navy  or  air  lorce,  you 
will  be  expected  to  lead  a  team  of  top 
flight  technicians  testing  new  devices  and 
keeping  various  installations  at  combat 
readiness.  You  may  also  be  involved  in 
new  equipment  design  and  development. 
We  oiler  an  attractive  starting  salary, 
Iringe  benefits  and  secure  luture. 


THE  CANADIAN 
ARMED  FORCES 


It's  your  choice,  your  future. 

For  more  inlormation  on  plans,  entry 
requirements  and  opportunities,  visit  the 
recruiting  centre  nearest  you  or  call  col- 
lect-we're  in  the  yellow  pages  under 
Recruiting. 


Canada 


.r^TRAVELCUIS 


WANTED 
Student 
Research  Assistant 
Summer  87 

To  provide  programming  support 
for  a  number  of  research  projects 
in  the  area  of  statistics  and  data 
analysis. 

Ideal  computing  qualifications 
would  include  experience  with  the 
mainframe  CP6  system,  and  with 
DOS  based  micro  systems,  along 
with  programming  skills  in 
FORTRAN,  PASCAL  and  APL. 
A  good  knowledge  of  statistics 
would  be  a  strong  asset. 

Please  apply  to: 
Dr.  Roland  Thomas, 
School  of  Business,  901  AT. 

On  your  CV,  list  the  courses  you 
have  taken,  with  grades  where 
known,  along  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  at  least  two  academic 
referees. 
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Sock'n'Buskin's  musical  look  at  grads 


Holding  Patterns 

Alumni  Theatre,  Carleton 
March  12-14. 18-21 

by  Jennifer  Cowan 

As  the  end  of  the  school  year  quickly 
becomes  reahty,  the  impending 
doom  of  graduation  comes  to  bear 
on  many  university  students.  Holding 
Patterns,  an  original  musical  presented  by 
Sock'n'Buskin,  looks  at  the  lives  of  seven 
young  people  leaving  the  university  nest 
and  entering  the  real  world.  As  in  real 
life,  some  will  be  successful  and  others 
dismal  failures. 

The  play,  written  by  Carleton  profes- 
sor M.B.  Thompson  with  original  music 
by  Peter  Chapin,  takes  place  at  a  summer 
cottage  and  is  a  "sort  of  last  gathering." 
Thompson  and  Chapin  were  also  the  crea- 
tive force  behind  last  year's  Dream 
Children. 

According  to  director  Douglas  Campbell, 
the  production  has  "the  vitality  and  hu- 
mor of  a  musical  comedy."  Campbell  says 
the  music  is  comtemporary  with  a  "slight 
jazz  tinge  and  accent." 

Of  the  eight  performers,  seven  are 
Carleton  students.  They  have  been  working 
on  the  production  since  Christmas.  "The 
play  deals  with  changes  in  relationships 
with  friends  and  sexual  partners"  says 
Campbell.  The  characters  consist  of  three 
couples  and  "a  kind  of  wildcard  seventh 
person  whose  energies  are  to  make  him- 
self a  business  success." 

One  male  character  is  a  "straight,  young 
fellow"  with  his  sights  set  on  a  job  with 


The  QSt  of  Sod'n'Busltin's  current  play,  Holding  Patterns,  listen  to  advice  from  director  Douglas  Campbell  (nght). 


the  Treasury  board.  His  girlfriend  is  a 
philosophy  major  going  to  grad  school 
and  breaking  a  firm  set  of  plans  with  Mr- 
Grey  Suit-recruit.  Another  of  the  men 
found  the  "system"  distasteful  and  quit 
school  just  three  months  before  gradua- 
tion to  drive  a  cab.  The  second  of  the 
females  was  offered  a  post  with  the  CBC, 


while  the  third,  the  sister  of  the  Treasury 
board  hopeful  has  had  a  successful  career 
in  the  public  sevice,  but  feels  left  behind 
in  the  realm  of  personal  relationships. 

Campbell  says  the  weight  of  the  play 
lies  in  the  women's  sense  of  future  direc- 
tion. "The  Women's  Centre  will  love  the 
way  the  women  are  triumphant  and  the 


men  are  left  bewildered." 

Campbell  adds  the  play  "acknowledges 
problems  in  the  world  today,  but  doesn't 
end  on  a  downbeat  by  any  means." 

Holding  Patterns  is  in  the  Alumni 
Theatre  from  March  12-14  and  again  on 
March  18-21.  Tickets  are  $4.  □ 


The  Carleton  Delegates  to  the  North  American  Model  United  Nations 


February  19-22, 1987  in  Toronto 
with  to  thank  the  following  sponsors  for  their  support 


Aroma,  Rideau  Centre 

The  Cookware  Cenire,  180  Bank  St. 

Dawson  Pharmacy,  230  Elgin 

Discus  Records,  Rideau  Centre 

The  Elephant  &  Castle,  Rideau  Centre 

Elgin  Home  Hardware,  231  Elgin  St. 

Fingers  Plus,  99  Rideau 

Florl's,  24  Clarence  St. 

Hair  Motion,  99  Rideau 

Home  Hardware  —  Rideau,  100  Besserer  St. 

Lewiscraft,  Rideau  Centre 

Nouveauti,  47  Clarence  St.,  The  Atrium 

Ottawa  Leather  Goods,  179  Sparks  St. 

Pete  &  Marty's,  Rideau  Centre 

The  Rainbow  Bistro,  76  Murray  St. 

Records  on  Wheels,  162  Bank 

Sliinthetics,  216  Bank  St, 

Sun  of  a  Beach,  47  Clarence  St.,  The  Atrium 


Bleeker  Stereo  &  T.V.  Ltd.,  164  Bank  St. 
Boutique  Sonia,  99  Rideau 
Brocante,  Ottawa 
Carleton  University  Booltstore 
Classico  Uomo,  101  Sparks  St. 
Compucentre,  Rideau  Centre 
Flowers  by  Les  Etes.  206  Bank  St. 
Raymond  Tailor  of  Distinction,  99  Rideau 
Seduction  Boutique,  99  Rideau 
Tinker's,  47  Clarence  St.,  The  Atrium 
The  Towne  Cobbler,  160  Bank  St. 
The  United  Nations  Association  of  Canada 
Weil,  Toronto 
Zyan  Gallery,  99  Rideau 


The  Department  of  External  Affairs 
Carleton  University  Students'  Association 
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Indexing  a  changing  world 

Carleton  researchers  want  an  alternative  to  the  stock  market  on  the  nightly  news 


by  Rob  Hargadon 

Rnh  Hni.^iiilnn  A  u  h'-;ri/>rhrr  at  Carleton's 
Cvntir  fill  L'oiunuininiliun.  Culture  and 
Society. 

A group  of  students  and  professors  at 
Carleton  University  is  working  to 
change  the  nightly  news  cast.  In- 
stead of  the  standard  news  indices— price 
of  gold,  exchange  rate  of  the  dollar,  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange  and  Dow  Jones  —  this 
group  wants  more  socially  relevant  indices 
presented.  These  "alternative  indices" 
cnuld  range  from  the  obvious  environmen- 
tal pollution  index  to  the  more  elaborate 
world  militarism/development  index  which 
would  show  the  ratio  of  military  to  devel- 
opment spending. 

It's  probably  safe  to  say  that  many  of 
us  watch  the  news  more  than  any  other 
program  on  television.  After  all.  it's  guilt- 
free— because  it's  educational— and  a  con- 
venient excuse  to  put  down  the  books. 
But,  taking  CBC's  The  National  as  an 
example,  what  would  you  call  the  most 
constant  feature  of  the  program? 

If  you  didn't  immediately  think  of  the 


price  of  gold  and  the  day's  results  from 
the  TSE,  don't  feel  bad.  Just  because  you 
see  these  indices  every  night  doesn't  mean 
you  pay  any  attention  to  them.  It's  just  a 
break,  with  the  familiar  snappy  music 
and  neat  gi'aphics.  while  Knowlhm  shuf- 
fles his  papers.  We  all  see  these  indices 
but  they're  as  transparent  as  the  Cheshire 
Cat. 

The  question  then  becomes:  who  might 
find  these  standard  indices  useful? 
People  considering  an  investment  usually 
consult  with  a  stock  broker,  lawyer  of 
banker,  according  to  the  TSE.  It's  not 
known  how  useful  the  daily  indices  are  to 
these  investors. 

But  what  is  clear  is  that  those  mem- 
bers of  our  society  who  need  daily  infor- 
mation on  stocks,  gold,  or  exchange  rates 
for  investment  purposes  are  few. 

A  1984  study  published  by  the  TSE 
reports  that  a  small  proportion  of  the 
Canadian  population  owns  stocks:  1.688.000 
Canadians,  or  9.4  per  cent  of  the  adult 
population. 

The  composite  picture  of  the  individu- 
als in  this  country  who  are  most  likely  to 
own  stocks  and  therefore  must  likely  to  be 


concerned  with  economic  indices  is  not 
surprising.  The  individual  is  a  male 
university  graduate  between  35  and  44 
years  old.  He  is  a  professional/business 
executive  and  earns  $35,000  or  more 
each  year.  He  likely  lives  in  British 
Columbia,  Alberta  or  Ontario  in  a  city 
with  a  population  of  250,000  to  500.000. 

The  study  also  asked  "whether  or  not 
they  owned  a  variety  of  other  assets, 
ranging  from  savings  accounts  to  futures 
contracts."  For  most  adult  Canadians,  as- 
sets take  the  mundane  form  of  savings 
accounts  (85.1  per  cent),  life  insurance 
(47.2  per  cent),  or  money  invested  in  their 
home  (45.5  percent). 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  is  that  daily 
financial  indices  are  iirelevant  to  most 
Canadians.  Using  the  figures  available  for 
share  holders,  one  could  say  that,  at  best, 
9-4  per  cent  of  the  adult  Canadian  popula- 
tion is  concerned  with  the  daily  fluctua- 
tions of  the  stock  market.  And  it  is  not 
even  certain  if  all  investors  use  the  indi- 
ces on  a  daily  basis.  Certainly  for  those 
investors  classified  by  economists  as  "pas- 
sive" (those  not  regularly  buying  and  sell- 
ing shares),  daily  stock  market  information 
is  of  little  use.  FurtheiTnore,  while  a  share- 
holder might  check  on  his  or  her  invest- 
ment in  the  Globe  and  Mail  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  total  volume  of  trading 
offered  on  The  National  at  10  o'clock 
would  be  of  any  mterest. 

For  most  of  us.  the  nightly  financial 
indices  are  provided  more  as  indicators  of 
the  general  well-being  of  our  economy  and 
the  world  at  large. 

But  something  is  missing  from  this 
picture  of  the  world  offered  by  the  "neu- 
tral" barometer  of  the  stock  exchange  or 
money  market. 

What  if,  as  Knowlton  shuffled  his  pa- 
pers, a  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  region 
showing  the  week's  biggest  dumper  of 
dioxin  came  up?  Can't  you  just  picture 
the  computer  generated  map  The  National 
could  flash?  Can't  ycu  just  hear  the  syn- 
thesized music  accompanying  it?  Or  what 
about  a  weekly  update  of  how  many 
dollars  were  spent  on  weapons?  What 
about  an  index  reminding  us  how  many 
starved  to  death? 

A  growing  number  of  people  think  that 
there  is  a  need  for  this  information  to  be 
presented  to  Canadians  on  a  regular  basis. 
That  is  why  the  Alternative  News  Indices 
project  was  started.  Originafing  from  Carle- 
ton's  Centre  for  Communication,  Culture 
and  Society  the  project  has  so  far  received 
•support  from  individuals  and  interested 
i^roups  such  as  Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees  and  the  Canadian  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops. 

The  project  is  premised  upon  the  fact 
that  there  are  concerns  which  the  vast 
majority  of  Canadians  share.  Clean  water 
to  drink  is  one  such  concern.  The  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  arms  is  another.  Alter- 
native indices  could  provide,  on  a  regular 
basis,  information  on  these  concerns  and 
perhaps  challenge  us  to  act. 

Impossible?  Consider  this:  there  exists 
a  wealth  of  information,  much  more  rele- 
vant to  Canadians,  which  would  serve  as 
excellent  indicators  of  the  state  of  our 
society  and  the  worid.  This  information  is 
produced  by  governmental  and  non-govern- 
mental sources  and  is  readily  available  to 
everyone.  This  information  concerns  the 
environment,  the  arms  race,  and  the  pov- 
erty which  many  face.  This  information, 
compiled  into  index  form  and  presented  in 
place  of  financial  indicators,  would  give 
Canadians  a  much  truer  picture  of  their 
world. 


Granted,  the  media  do  sometimes  use 
statistics  on  the  extent  of  poverty  or 
pollution  levels.  This  information  is  pre- 
sented in  a  story,  usually  when  the  latest 
figures  have  been  released.  The  issue  is 
then  dropped.  As  Canadians  we  must  ask 
ourselves  why  a  nightly  update  on  the  fate 
of  our  environment,  the  plight  of  the 
poor,  or  the  arms  race  is  not  as  natural  a 
part  of  the  nightly  news  as  the  price  of 
gold.  What  does  this  say  about  the  service 
our  media  provides  us  towards  understand- 
ing the  worid?  What  does  this  say  about 
our  society's  priorities? 

The  information  exists,  but  the  main- 
stream media  are  not  yet  making  use  of  it 
on  a  regular  basis. 

For  example,  recent  figures  from  the 
Nafional  Council  of  Welfare  show  that 
poverty  is  on  the  increase  in  this  country. 
Not  only  is  the  number  of  low-income 
families  on  the  increase,  but.  as  a  propor- 
tion of  the  population,  the  ranks  of  the 
'have  nots'  is  increasing  faster  than  the 
ranks  of  the  'haves'.  Over  half  of  these 
families  are  headed  by  persons  in  the 
work  force.  This  may  be  hard  to  believe 
here  in  Fat  City  where  the  streets  are 
paved  with  gold  — or  red  brick. 

Granted,  this  information  is  based  on 
broad  trends  which  will  not  be  visible  in 
a  nightly  or  weekly  update.  However,  a 
nightly  index  could  be  compiled  compar- 
ing the  poverty  levels  in  various  regions. 
Other  tables  could  be  prepared  examin- 
ing a  variety  of  dimensions  of  the  poverty 
problem  such  as  homelessness  or  illiter- 
acy. Even  a  weekly  summary  from  the 
local  soup  kitchen  would  keep  poverty  in 
the  public  eye.  Given  the  fact  that  those 
who  live  below  the  poverty  line  outnum- 
ber those  who  own  stock  by  about  two  to 
one,  any  of  these  suggestions  is  worth  a 
try. 

Information  on  environmental  concerns 
is  also  available  through  organizations 
such  as  Pollution  Probe.  This  information 
is  startling. 

Four-fifths  of  the  water  in  Lake  Ontario 
comes  from  the  severely  polluted  Niagara 
River.  On  the  American  side  of  the  river, 
some  89  industries  currently  discharge 
waste  into  its  waters,  and  50  chemical 
waste  dumps  are  near  the  river's  edge.  Or 
consider  the  fact  that  over  80  different 
chemical  contaminants  have  been  found 
in  Toronto's  drinking  water.  Water  treat- 
ment techniques,  designed  to  rid  water  of 
disease-causing  bacteria,  are  ineffective  at 
filtering  out  these  chemicals. 

Few  issues  concern  so  many  people  as 
the  quality  of  their  water  supply.  Obvi- 
ously, information  on  the  contamination  of 
our  water  is  available,  yet  it  is  only  re- 
ported to  the  public  sporadically  by  the 
media.  This  type  of  information  would  be 
ideally  suited  to  frequent  updates. 

Pollution  Probe  has  produced  a  Toxics 
Hotspots  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
Such  a  map  could  appear  regulariy  on  the 
nightly  newscasts.  The  computer  graph- 
ics now  used  to  show  the  stock  market 
fluctuations  could  be  used  to  increase 
awareness  of  the  contamination  we  face 
from  chemical  waste.  An  exploded  view 
could  highlight  the  names  of  offending 
corporations.  The  regular  appearance  of 
an  index  such  as  this  would  raise  public 
awareness  of  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
currently  facing  public  health. 

Standard  news  indices  are  relevant  to 
very  few  Candadians.  The  media  owe  it 
to  Canadians  to  provide  them  with  infor- 
mation relevant  in  a  real,  concrete  way. 
The  alternative  news  indices  suggested 
above  would  do  just  that.  □ 
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the  hidden  holocaust 


The  Fabulous  Clichezs       The  Randy  Peters       This  Side  Up 


March  27,  1987 

Porter  Hall  —  Carleton  University 
8:00  pm 

$4C.U.I.D. 
$6  Guests 

Licensed  —  I.D.  required 


Presented  by  C.U.S.A.  and  Oxfem, 
with  t/ianlks  to  OPIRC-Carleton 

Profits  will  be  directed  to  OXFAM 
development  projects  in  Southern  Africa. 


Toronto  vs.  Montreal 

BUS  TRIP!  Sat.,  March  21 
Bus/Ticket  $39.00,  Unicentre  Store 


MOLSON 


SORRY! 

Our  scheduled  band, 
"Blue  Rodeo" 

will  not  be  able  to 
perform  this  week. 
Stay  tuned  for  details  on 
March  26. 
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 NEWS 

Carleton  to  cut  all  South  Africa  ties 


by  Lee  Parpart 

Carleton  is  on  the  verge  of  adopting  the 
most  comprehensive  South  African  divest- 
ment policy  of  any  university  in  Canada. 

Carleton  Anti-Apartheid  Action  Group 
(CAAAG)  spokesperson  Doug  Kropp  said 
yesterday  that  university  president  William 
Beckel  is  drawing  up  a  strengthened  ver- 
sion of  the  current  divestment  policy,  as 
well  as  a  new  statement  about  Carleton's 
business  links  with  South  African  com- 
panies. 

Beckel  was  not  available  for  comment, 
but  Kropp  said  the  president  is  working  on 
an  expanded  definition  of  Carleton's  policy 
of  divesting  from  companies  "operating"  in 
South  Africa,  adopted  at  last  Monday's 
Board     of     Governors  meeting. 

CAAAG  had  asked  for  an  interpretation 
of  the  policy,  which  it  felt  was  too  vague. 
The  new  policy  will  prevent  Carleton  from 
investing  in  South  African  owned  and  con- 
trolled companies,  and  companies  operat- 
ing or  investing  in  South  Africa,  Kropp  said. 

"It  deals  with  all  of  our  concerns  about 
divestment,"  he  said. 

VP  Academic  Tom  Ryan  confirmed 
yesterday  that  Beckel  is  also  working  on  a 
policy  of  severing  all  business  activities 
with  South  African  firms,  on  two  condi- 
tions: the  university  could  still  buy  goods 
obtained  second-hand,  from  companies  oth- 
erwise considered  'legitimate',  and  would 
continue  to  do  business  with  South  African 
linked  companies  if  there  is  "no  other 
alternative". 

CAAAG  will  meet  this  Friday  to  decide 
whether  the  divestment  policy  and  the  ten- 
tative business  links  clause  are  acceptable. 

"When  they  say  they'll  abandon  busi- 
ness with  South  African  linked  companies 
as  long  as  there's  no  other  alternative,  do 
they  mean  as  long  as  they  don't  have  to  give 
up  the  lowest  bidder,  or  as  long  as  there  is  no 
one  else  at  all  to  provide  the  service?" 
Kropp  asked. 

If  the  conditions  are  not  abused,  he  said. 


Caritton  presidCTt  William  8ed«l  (right)  conttmplata  supponing  <itat  couM  be  the  spongKt  uniytrsity  aini-jpaithtiii  poliiy  in  Caia(fa. 


Carleton's  policy  of  refusing  to  deal  with 
South  Africa  will  be  almost  air-tight.  "What 
you're  talking  about  is  a  few  companies 
slipping  through .  . .  it'll  be  the  strongest 
statement  against  apartheid  of  any  Cana- 
dian university." 

Despite  his  optimism,  Kropp  said  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  administration's 
fast  action  on  divestment  and  its  latest  offer 
of  severed  business  links  have  to  do  with  its 
bid  to  students  and  employees  for  funds  to 
help  it  build  four  new  buildings  on  campus. 

A  referendum  will  be  held  late  this 
month  to  decide  whether  students  should 
pay  $15  each  for  the  next  four  years  ($3.75 
per  course  per  year  for  part-time  students) 
to  help  the  university  raise  $30  million  for 
its  'Challenge  Fund'. 

CAAAG  put  university  information  offi- 


cer Pat  O'Brien  on  the  spot  two  weeks  ago 
by  using  his  appeal  to  CUSA  for  support  in 
the  Challenge  Fund  as  an  opportunity  to 
press  for  divestment.  CAAAG  members 
asked  O'Brien  whether  the  university  would 
divest  from  and  drop  its  business  with  South- 
African  owned,  operated  and  linked  compa- 
nies if  students  agreed  to  support  the 
Challenge  Fund. 

At  last  Monday's  rally,  CAAAG  upped 
the  ante  by  informing  the  administration 
that  if  the  new  divestment  policy  didn't  deal 
with  business  links,  they  would  give  their 
full  support  to  a  "No"  campaign  during  the 
referendum  to  oppose  the  Challenge  Fund. 

Kropp  said  if  CAAAG  is  satisfied  with 
the  new  business  links  policy  it  will  drop 
divestment  from  the  Challenge  Fund  issue, 
although  individual  members  of  the  group 


may  still  work  on  the  "No"  campaign  for 
other  reasons. 

"Just  because  the  university  gives  us 
this  policy  doesn't  mean  all  of  us  have  to 
drop  our  support  from  the  campaign . . .  There 
are  many  reasons  to  oppose  the  Challenge 
Fund." 

Kropp  said  the  university's  need  for 
money  "probably  had  a  role"  in  setting  the 
stage  for  a  stronger  divestment  policy. 
"Without  it  (the  Challenge  Fund)  we  wouldn't 
have  had  as  much  leverage .  .  .  1  don't  think 
the  administration  wants  these  issues  in 
any  way  linked." 

Ryan,  however,  strongly  disagreed.  "It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Challenge  Fund. 
We  would  be  paralleling  the  divestment 
policy  with  a  business  policy  whether  or  not 
there  was  a  referendum."  □ 


Professor  criticizes  exclusion  of  Palestinian  scholars 


by  Parker  Robinson 

Carieton  University  has  been  accused  of 
promoting  a  one-sided  view  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict. 

In  a  recent  memorandum,  political  sci- 
ence professor  Glen  Williams  charged  Carie- 
ton with  discriminating  against  Palestinian 
scholars  and  providing  an  unbalanced  view 
of  the  Middle-East  situation  by  inviting 
only  Israeli  professors  to  take  part  in  a  13 
year  old  academic  exchange. 

Since  1974,  Carleton  has  hosted  one 
Israeli  scholar  per  year  in  the  humanities  or 
social  sciences,  through  the  Canada-Israel 
Foundation  for  Academic  Exchange.  No 
parallel  program  exists  to  bring  in  profes- 
sors from  any  of  the  five  Palestinian 
universities  within  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Strip. 

By  recognizing  "the  higher  academic 
institutions  of  only  one  party  in  the  Israeli- 
Palestinian  conflict,"  Williams  said  the 
university  is  "reinforcing  the  education  es- 
tablishment of  the  strong  at  the  expense  of 
the  weak." 

Although  Williams  said  the  university 
has  "cleariy  benefited"  from  the  Israeli  ex- 
change, he  said  the  program  lacks  balance 
and  "could  easily  convey  the  impression  to 
those  outside  the  university  that  Carieton 
has  taken  sides  in  the  Palestinian-Israeli 
conflict." 

He  noted  most  of  the  Israeli  visitors  have 
taught  courses  in  the  political  science  de^ 


Prof  Gten  Williams:  Vx  impression  we  are  taking  site. 

partment  or  the  Norman  Paterson  School  of 
International  Affairs  during  their  stay  at 
Carieton. 

These  fields  of  study  afford  maximum 
opportunity  to  give  a  voice  to  Israeli  inter- 
pretations of  the  conflict.  Williams  said. 
Israeli  scholars  have  taught  courses  such  as 
Introduction  to  Politics,  International  Poll- 
tics  Comparative  Study  of  Foreign  Policy, 
Nationalism,  and  Stategy  within  the  politi- 
cal science  department. 

In  the  school  of  international  affairs. 


Israeli  professors  have  offered  classes  in 
Conflict  Analysis  and  Conflict  in  the 
Middle-East. 

For  the  program  to  be  effective,  Williams 
said,  "it  must  be  premised  on  affording 
equal  institutional  opportunities  for  the  Carle- 
ton community  to  interact  with  both  Israeli 
and  Palestinian  exchange  scholars." 

Faculty  opinion  is  split  over  whether 
Arab  scholars  should  be  brought  in  to  relate 
their  versions  of  Middle  East  events. 

Professor  Eugene  Rothman.  academic 
director  of  the  Canada-Israel  Foundation  for 
I  Academic  Exchanges,  declined  comment 
I  on  Williams'  memorandum.  "The  Palestinian 
K  situation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  aca- 
i  demic  exchange,"  he  said, 
i  Professor  Bruce  McFarlane,  acting  di- 
I  rector  of  the  Paterson  Centre  for  Intema- 
S  tional  Programmes  also  refused  to  comment. 
"  saying  he  and  other  faculty  members  had 
not  yet  had  a  chance  to  meet  and  discuss  the 
memo. 

The  former  director  of  the  Paterson 
School,  John  Sigler,  called  the  issue  a  very 
sensitive  one.  Besides  the  problem  of  funding 
an  additional  progiam  for  Arab  scholars, 
there  could  also  be  political  fallout.  "We 
don't  know  how  the  Israelis  would  react  to 
the  Palestinian  scholars  coming  over."  he 
said. 

However,  Sigler  said  he  agrees  with  the 
spirit  of  Williams'  memo  adding,  "we  owe 
him  a  considerable  debt  for  reminding  us  of 
our  original  intentions."  


Carleton's  VP  Academic,  Tom  Ryan 
said  "the  memo  makes  sense,"  but  he  is 
concerned  an  exchange  with  Palestinian 
scholars  could  lead  to  demands  for  similar 
programs  with  other  groups. 

Responding  to  concerns  about  a  lack  of 
funding,  Williams  said  Carleton  could  ar- 
range to  accomodate  Israeli  and  Palestinian 
scholars  on  alternate  years. 

Executive  director  of  the  National  Council 
of  Canada- Arab  Relations  Ian  Watson  agreed 
with  Williams  on  the  funding  issue,  and 
suggested  that  Arab  groups  within  the  com 
munity  could  help  finance  a  Palestinian 
exchange. 

Watson  called  the  Middle  East  situation 
"the  most  important  international  question 
before  us  all"  and  said  universities  have  a 
role  to  play  in  making  sure  their  students 
have  access  to  a  variety  of  perspectives, 

"It  seems  Carieton  has  been  allowing 
only  one  point  of  view  over  the  last  13 
years,"  he  said. 

Williams  said  Palestinian  exchange  schol 
ars  are  likely  to  have  first  hand  experience 
with  the  Middle  East  conflict  as  they  are 
under  pressure  in  their  own  institutes 
According  to  a  1984  study  of  Palestine 
universities,  general  harassment  is  a  part  of 
everyday  life  for  Arabs  on  any  of  the  five 
campuses.  Arbitrary  arrests  and  detention 
denial  of  work  permits  for  faculty,  denial  of 
travel  permits  to  attend  conferences,  mill 

Continued  on  Page  5 
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PACKAGES  INCLUDE 

•  Round  trip  transportation  via 
deluxe  motor  coach  or  air 

•  Superior  accommodation  at  < 
beachlront  hotel 

•  Welcome  parly  including 
Pooldeck  activities 

•  Entertainment  &  discount 
packages 

•  Prolessional  representatives 
in  Daytona 

•  Optional  side  tours 

•  All  taxes  unless  otherwise 
indicated 

•  Airport  transfers  il  applicable 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  Contact  Travel  Cuts  or  for  your  free  brochure  and 
registration  form,  see  your  Campus  Group  Leader 


4th  Level  Unicentre, 
Carleton  University 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  K1S  5B6 
(613)  238-5493 

60  Laurier  Avenue  East 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  KIN  6N4 
(613)  238-8222 


Prof's  chance  of  Liberal 
nomination  is  dwindling 


Cvleton  professor  Nils  )ensen  could  be  fadng  some  opposition  from  Liberal  party  headquarters. 


by  Mike  Park 

Supporters  of  a  Carleton  law  professor's 
bid  to  seek  the  Liberal  nomination  in  Ottawa 
South  have  cried  foul  over  a  an  order  from 
party  bosses  to  delay  the  riding's  nomina- 
tion meeting. 

The  Ottawa  South  Liberal  Riding  Asso- 
ciation (OSLRA)  was  forced  to  delay  the 
original  April  7  nomination  meeting  by  two 
months  and  those  working  on  professor  Nils 
Jensen's  campaign  say  much  of  their  candi- 
date's support  will  dissolve  when  students 
head  home  for  the  summer. 

Jensen  said  he  is  "disappointed  it's  been 
put  off'  and  he  is  worried  the  delay  will 
strain  his  finances. 

Despite  the  setback,  campaign  worker 
Joyce  Zuk  is  sure  Jensen  will  win  the  nomi- 
nation, but  resents  the  way  her  riding  asso- 
ciation has  been  treated. 

She  said  the  order  from  Toronto  told 
Carleton  students  "sorry  kids,  we  (the  Lib- 
eral party)  don't  want  your  support". 

Zuk  said  young  people  may  begin  to 
doubt  the  integrity  of  Ontario  Liberals  be- 
cause the  party  has  effectively  "disenfran- 
chised students"  by  delaying  the  meeting 
until  after  they  go  home  for  the  summer. 
She  said  her  party  owes  Carieton  students 
an  explanation. 

Gayle  'Voung,  a  field  worker  for  the 
Ontario  Liberals,  said  Ottawa  South  was  not 
the  only  riding  to  have  the  date  of  its 
nomination  meeting  changed. 

She  said  a  large  number  of  riding  associ- 
ations rushed  to  have  their  conventions 
early  and  the  Ontario  organization  was  afraid 
of  a  deluge  of  pre-election  paper  work. 

Referring  to  rumors  of  an  inside  power 
grab,  Jensen  said  there  "may  be  more  than 
the  official  version."  Many  of  his  sup- 
porters speculate  the  date  change  was  or- 
dered to  allow  preferred  candidate  Brook 
McNabb  to  step  in  at  the  last  minute.  McNabb, 
a  Carieton  Place  lawyer  and  a  former  televi- 
sion meteorologist,  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

Young  denied  the  rumor,  saying  McNabb 
has  not  indicated  his  intention  to  run  for  the 
nomination. 


Campaign  worker  Alan  Macdonald  said 
he  is  convinced  an  anti-Jensen  conspiracy  is 
brewing. 

Macdonald,  who  is  also  CUSA's  VP 
Administration,  said  Jensen's  only  declared 
rival,  Ottawa  Board  of  Education  trustee 
Dalton  McGuinty,  is  "trying  to  undermine" 
Jensen's  campaign.  The  change  of  date  may 
hurt  Jensen,  said  Macdonald,  but  "it  won't 
paralyze  him". 

Zuk  is  concerned  about  the  political 
manoeuvering  surrounding  the  delay  and 
the  suspicions  spawned  by  the  McNabb 
rumor.  She  said  this  type  of  electioneering 
is  unfair  and  "not  the  'Liberal'  thing  to  do." 

When  asked  about  the  nomination  meet- 
ing, Lee  Chasse,  acting  president  of  OSLRA, 
said  the  association  was  "anxious  to  get  on 
with  it."  She  said  she  believes  the  reasons 
for  the  delay  are  valid  and  the  candidates 
"will  just  have  to  change  their  planning  and 
strategy." 


'Not  the  Liberal 
thing  to  do." 


Infuriated  by  the  delay,  association  mem- 
bers decided  to  send  a  letter  of  protest  to 
party  headquarters.  Chasse  played  down 
the  tone  of  the  letter  saying  the  association 
was  only  disappointed  by  the  lack  of  notice. 

Jensen,  however,  said  a  "heated  exchange" 
took  place  at  the  meeting  when  the  letter 
was  drafted  to  protest  the  "apparent  manip- 
ulation from  Toronto." 

A  recent  poll  of  600  Ontarians  by 
Winnipeg-based  pollsters  Angus  Ried  and 
Associates,  indicates  the  Liberals  would 
trounce  their  rivals  if  an  election  were  held 
now.  The  poll,  conducted  in  the  first  week  of 
March,  shows  57  per  cent  of  decided  voters 
would  support  the  Liberals.  In  a  distant 
battle  for  third  party  status,  the  Conserva- 
tives lead  the  NDP  by  only  one  point  with 
22  per  cent.  Ried  reports  23  per  cent  of 
those  polled  have  not  made  up  their  minds. 

Most  Queen's  Park  pundits  are  forecast- 
ing a  September  provincial  election  race.  □ 
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Economics  student  awarded  Harvard  scholarship 


by  Lyn  Janzen 

It  must  be  rough  when  you  have  to  go  to 
Harvard  a  few  years  early. 

But  for  Jennifer  Hawkins,  a  fourth-year 
economics  student  at  Carleton,  accepting 
$20,000  a  year  scholarship  to  study  at  the 
prestigious  Ivy  League  university  was  no 
problem. 

Hawkins  just  missed  out  on  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  to  Oxford  last  fall,  but  she  says 
she  had  intended  to  go  to  Harvard  anyway. 
Another  Carleton  student,  Shona  Brown, 
beat  her  out  for  the  Rhodes  award. 

It's  unusual  for  an  American  university 
like  Harvard  to  accept  a  Canadian  under- 
graduate just  "to  see  how  well  you  do,"  says 
Hawkins.  But  to  be  offered  full  financing  is 
indeed  an  honor. 

Tuition  at  Harvard,  located  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  is  $10,500  (U.S.).  and  the 
rest  of  her  scholarship  will  pay  for  her  living 
expenses.  She  will  receive  funding  as  long 


as  she  attends  the  university. 

The  award  also  comes  as  a  surprise 
because  Hawkins  will  be  taking  a  PhD  in 
business  economics.  She  leaves  Carleton 
this  year  with  only  an  honors  BA . 

She  remembers  when  she  got  the  mes- 
sage to  call  Harvard  a  few  weeks  ago. 
"When  they  said  call  collect,  I  thought  it 
must  be  good  news.  It  was  great,  too.  be- 
cause I  was  really  sick  and  felt  just 
awful  .  When  the  woman  said  'congratu- 
lations, you've  been  accepted,'  I  said  *0h 
you  must  be  joking,'  and  kind  of  bounced  up 
and  down  off  the  walls  a  few  times." 

Bom  in  Ottawa  and  raised  in  British 
Columbia.  Hawkins  says  she  wanted  to 
pursue  several  careers  before  even  thinking  - 
about  economics.  After  studying  dance  for 
nine  years  she  wanted  to  be  a  professional 
dancer,  then  a  photographer,  an  electronic 
engineer  and  a  translator.  She  has  pre- 
viously worked  as  a  dance  teacher,  fitness 
instructor  and  cocktail  waitress. 


by  Laurel  Hyatt 

Members  of  the  Native  Assembly  at 
Carleton  will  be  sitting  on  the  sidelines 
during  next  week's  first  ministers  confer- 
ence on  aboriginal  rights. 

The  club  has  been  busy  trying  to  get 
funding  from  CUSA  for  its  activities,  but 
assembly  spokesperson  Donny  Pelly  said 
her  group  has  not  had  enough  time  to 
actively  support  the  conference. 

The  conference,  slated  for  March  26, 
will  see  representatives  from  four  national 
natives'  organizations  and  provincial  and 
federal  ministers  discuss  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  including  provi- 
sions for  aboriginal  self-government. 

Various  native  organizations  across  the 
country  are  planning  rallies  on  Pariiament 
Hill  to  press  for  autonomy.  A  group  based  in 
Windsor,  the  Can-Am  Friendship  Centre, 
started  a  relay  race  Monday  in  their  city  A 
spokesperson  said  they  were  in  London  on 
Tuesday  and  hope  to  be  in  Ottawa  for  the 
start  of  the  national  meeting. 

Race  organizer  Wilson  Plain  said  signs 
of  support  like  the  relay  are  "very  crucial" 
because  this  conference  could  be  "the  last 
chance  in  a  long  time"  for  native  people  to 
achieve  self-government  status. 

Plain  appealed  to  native  students  at 
Carieton  to  come  to  Pariiament  Hill  when 
the  runners  arrive. 

Of  the  more  than  50  natives  on  campus. 
Pelly  said  only  five  are  members  of  the  club. 


Since  most  of  them  have  jobs,  the  majority 
of  natives  at  Carleton  are  enrolled  as  part- 
time  students. 

She  said  her  group  has  been  too  busy 
with  its  own  activities,  which  include  paint- 
ing a  mural  in  the  tunnel  near  the  Loeb 
building,  to  actively  promote  native  rights. 

Representatives  from  four  native  groups 
will  sit  at  the  negotiating  table  during  the 
conference.  The  Assembly  of  First  Nations, 
the  Native  Council  of  Canada,  the  Inuit 
Committee  on  National  Issues,  and  the  Metis 
National  Council  will  take  part.  The  groups 
have  joined  forces  to  claim  an  "inherent 
right"  to  self-government. 

The  Metis  National  Council's  executive 
assistant.  Marc  LeClair,  said  their  auton- 
omy rights  have  "always  been  there".  But 
government  officials  said  native  peoples 
have  a  "contingent  right"-  meaning  they 
will  only  achieve  self-government  through 
negotiations  with  Ottawa. 

Martin  Dunn,  the  national  constitutional 
coordinator  for  the  Native  Council  of  Canada, 
said  a  major  problem  with  the  battle  over 
self-government  is  that  "no  one  knows  how 
Canada  would  work"  if  natives  become 
autonomous. 

He  said  self-government  would  be  feasi- 
ble for  those  natives  currently  living  on 
reserves,  but  he  is  unsure  what  kind  of 
arrangement  can  be  made  for  those  who  live 
in  big  cities.  D 


Continued  from  Page  3 

tary  interference  in  campus  activities  and 
similar  incidents  are  commonplace. 

Violence  also  occurs  frequently.  In  1984, 
Israeli  soldiers  fired  on  Birzeit  University 
students,  killing  one  and  wounding  five. 

On  Dec.  4, 1986,  soldiers  near  Birzeit's 
old  campus  shot  and  killed  two  university 
students  and  injured  ten  others. 

In  February  of  the  same  year,  seven 
students  were  shot  at  Al  Najah  University, 
large  numbers  of  students  were  arrested, 
and  the  university  president  was  deported. 
Thirty  students  remain  jailed,  and  six  of 
them  are  being  held  without  charge  or  trial. 

But  in  a  January  1987  letter  to  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers,  Israel's 
ambassador  to  Canada,  Eliashir  Ben-Hori, 
said  Israeli  interference  in  Arab  universities 


is  not  a  problem. 

Control  over  universities  is  "completely 
in  the  hands  of  their  own  governing  bodies," 
he  said.  "But .  . .  academic  freedom  is  not  a 
license  to  disrupt  public  order." 

A  student  from  Birzeit  University  will 
present  a  lecture  and  slide  show  at  Carieton 
next  Thursday  March  26.  on  her  experi- 
ences as  a  Palestinian  student  in  the  West 
Bank.  The  presentation,  titled  Education 
Under  the  Gun,  is  sponsored  by  the  Carie- 
ton Middle  East  group,  and  will  take  place 
from  1:30  to  4:00pm  in  2017  Arts  Tower 
(the  Arts  Faculty  Lounge). 

On  March  25.  Simon  Rosenbloom  from 
Canadian  Friends  of  Peace  Now,  will  speak 
at  the  same  location  at  1pm  about  his 
experiences  in  the  Israeli  peace  movement. 
Peace  Now  operates  advocates  that  the 
government  surrender  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  to  its  Palestinian  inhabitants.  □ 


She  spent  a  year  in  Mexico  on  a  Rotary 
exchange  when  she  was  16  and  says  she 
thinks  that  may  have  sparked  her  interest  in 
economics.  She  now  wants  to  pursue  a 
career  in  international  banking,  primarily  in 
developing  countries,  and  is  also  entertain- 
ing the  possibility  of  doing  academic  re- 
search or  teaching. 

Hawkins,  23.  is  currently  a  TA,  presi- 
dent of  the  Economics  Society,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Political  Science  Forum,  and  has 
been  a  NIT.  rpn  for  two  vears.  She  also 


co-wrote  a  paper  with  a  professor  which  she 
is  presenting  at  an  economics  conference 
this  weekend. 

Asked  if  she  could  be  an  over-achiever, 
she  admits,  "I'd  rather  not  do  something  if 
I'm  going  to  do  a  mediocre  job.  So  anything  I 
take  on  I  try  to  do  my  best." 

She  says  she  is  a  little  scared  of  Harvard 
but  her  respect  for  the  school  is  more  impor- 
tant. "I  think  it  will  be  intellectually  very 
exciting,"  says  Hawkins.  □ 


Native  group  unable  to 
attend  minister's  meeting 


Harvard  alumnuMo-be  Jennrfer  Hawkins  says  site  bounced  off  the  walb  when  she  tieard  the  good  news. 
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Queens  University  at  Kingston 


Master  of 

Business 

Administration 


Queen  s  University  at  Kingston  offers  a  modern, 
discipline-based  approach  to  the  study  of  management  in 
the  complex  organizations  of  today  and  tomorrow.  The 
learning  atmosphere  in  the  School  of  Business  is  lively 
informal,  intimate  and  flexible.  Persons  from  almost  all 
academic  programs  will  find  MBA  studies  rewarding. 
Financial  assistance  is  available. 


Chairman,  MBA  Program 

School  of  Business,  Queen's  University 

Kingston,  Ontario  K7L  3N6 


Please  send  information  concerning  Queen's  MBA  to 
Name   Graduating  Year  


Street 


CitL 


University 


Program 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
WINDSOR 

MBA 
PROGRAM 

INFORMATION 
SESSION 


Carleton  U  Students'  Association 
requires  a 
PROGRAMMER 

This  position  requires  a  person  with  good 
organizational  sl<ills  and  experience  in 
promoting  entertainment  such  as  rock 

concerts,  folk  artists,  speakers,  comedians, 
etc. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 

Please  submit  a  resume  by  March  25,  1987  to 
President,  CUSA 
Room  401  Unicentre,  Carleton  University 
1337  Colonel  By  Drive,  Ottawa,  Ontario 


CU  lookingforaTshare 
of  physics  mega-project 


by  Alan  Knight 

Carleton  is  hoping  to  get  in  on  the 
biggest  high-energy  physics  experiment  in 
history. 

The  physics  department  is  lobbying  fed- 
eral and  provincial  governments  for  a  piece 
of  Canada's  $500  million  contribution  to  a 
U.S.  project  to  build  the  world's  largest 
proton  collider. 

Physics  professor  Michael  Ogg  said  when 
complete  the  Superconductor  Super  Collider 
(SSC)  will  consist  of  a  tunnel  85km  long, 
located  up  to  30m  underground,  and  will 
accelerate  subatomic  particles  to  nearly  the 
speed  of  light.  It  is  expected  to  cost  between 
$4  and  $6  billion. 

Within  this  tunnel  energies  of  up  to  40 
TeV  (40,000,000,000.000  electron  volts) 
will  be  generated.  This  is  roughly  the  ki- 
netic energy  of  a  large  motorcycle  travelling 
at  25  km/h,  but  concentrated  onto  a  single 
proton.  Superconducting  magnets,  cooled 
to  near  absolute  zero,  generate  the  immense 
magnetic  fields  required  to  capture  and 
accelerate  the  particles. 

Using  these  kinds  of  energies,  physi- 
cists hope  to  either  reaffirm  or  deny  the 
"standard  model"  of  particle  physics.  The 
standard  model  predicts  the  existence  of 
particles  that  can  only  be  detected  at  ex- 
tremely high  energies.  If  these  particles  are 
not  found,  new  models  will  have  to  be 
considered. 

Carleton's  Science  and  Technology  Centre 
has  been  working  on  particle  detectors  for 
use  in  high-energy  physics  experiments  for 
more  than  15  years.  Detectors  record  the 
path  of  protons  and  other  particles  after  the 
subatomic  collisions. 


Director  Alois  Raffler  said  the  centre  is 
"the  best  facility  in  the  country"  and  they 
"expect  to  be  involved  with  several  groups 
of  physicists." 

Another  large  particle  accelerator  at 
the  European  Centre  for  Nuclear  Research 
on  the  French-Swiss  border  will  use  a 
Carleton-built  detector  in  experiments  sched- 
uled to  begin  this  year. 

As  well,  Carleton  may  have  other  oppor- 
tunities to  get  involved  in  the  SSC  project, 
depending  on  the  site  that  is  chosen. 

One  site  under  consideration  is  in  north- 
em  New  York  state  near  the  Quebec  border. 
Canadian  groups  would  like  to  see  the  accel- 
erator located  there  since  industries  in  Ottawa 
and  Montreal  would  be  more  likely  to  get 
contracts.  The  site  is  also  close  to  inexpen- 
sive power  from  Hydro  Quebec  that  could 
save  $300  million  dollars  over  10  years  of 
operation. 

The  Canadian  groups  would  like  the 
government  to  contribute  about  $500  mil- 
lion to  the  SSC  project.  Ogg  said  this  repre- 
sents a  minute  contribution  when  compared 
to  the  United  States,  whose  Gross  National 
Product  is  10  times  Canada's.  Although  it  is 
"an  enormous  amount  of  scientific  money,  it 
is  not  too  large  for  industrial  development," 
he  added. 

Ogg  estimated  3,000  jobs  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  the  project, 
and  after  completion  there  would  be  some 
2,500  scientific  and  technical  jobs  over  the 
operating  period  of  the  project.  And  since 
the  project  is  to  be  completed  in  the  mid-  1990s, 
many  of  the  scientific  and  technical  jobs 
would  become  available  just  as  current  Carle- 
ton students  will  be  approaching  the  peak  of 
their  careers.  □ 


U.S.  tuitions  sl<yrocketing 


WASHINGTON  (CUP)-Early  indications 
show  that  tuition  fees  across  the  United 
States  will  again  rise  much  faster  than  the 
inflation  rate. 

Though  tuition  fee  hikes  have  outstripped 
inflation  every  year  since  1978,  administra- 
tors say  they  need  to  keep  imposing  huge 
increases  to  help  pay  faculty  members  more, 
to  compensate  for  lower  state  and  federal 
funding,  to  repair  their  campuses  and  bring 
in  new  computers. 

As  a  result,  many  colleges  have  recently 
announced  they  will  raise  their  prices  from 
four  per  cent  to,  in  one  case,  20  per  cent. 

Oklahoma  students  may  get  "only"  a  15 
per  cent  hike,  much  less  than  the  88  per 


cent  jump  recommended  by  governor  Henry 
Bellmon. 

But  some  schools  are  raising  fees  for 
other  reasons.  "Some  of  our  colleges  charge 
what  the  market  can  bear."  U.S.  secretary  of 
education  William  Bennett  said  last  November. 

However,  Richard  Rossner,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Indepedent 
Colleges  and  Universities,  said  Bennett's 
conclusions  are  "just  wrong."  He  said  admini- 
strations have  had  to  add  expensive  new 
services,  such  as  computers,  to  meet  chang- 
ing demands. 

"Faculty  salaries  are  still  about  26  per 
cent  below  the  purchasing  power  they  had 
in  1976."  said  Rossner.  □ 
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Committee  dedicated  to 
funding  of  social  sciences 


OTTAWA  (CUP)-The  federal  government 
should  stop  discriminating  against  research 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities, 
recommends  an  all-party  Parliamentary 
committee. 

In  a  concise  report  released  March  12, 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Finance  and 
Economic  Affairs  recommended  the  Mulroney 
government  amend  the  Income  Tax  Act  so 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities  are  no 
longer  excluded  in  the  Act's  definition  of 
scientific  research  and  development. 

The  council  also  recommends  that  pri- 
vate donations  to  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  (SSHRC),  made 
under  the  federal  government's  matching 
grants  scheme,  be  eligible  for  the  same  tax 
credit  allowances  provided  for  donations  to 
other  research  councils. 

The  report  has  important  ramifications 
for  SSHRC,  one  of  the  three  federally  fun- 
ded councils  that  provide  financial  assis- 
tance to  university  researchers.  If  the 
committee's  recommedations  are  approved. 
SSHRC  has  a  greater  chance  of  meeting 
government-set  goals  for  private  sector 
donations. 

"Obviously,  we're  pleased  with  this," 
said  SSHRC  official  Jeffrey  Holmes.  "We've 
been  working  on  it  for  some  time,  and  we're 
glad  to  see  that  they  (the  committee)  see^ 
that  all  councils  should  be  treated  equally." 

Standing  committee  chair  Don  Blenkam 
said  committee  members  identified  several 
areas  of  research,  "especially  in  the  commu- 
nications industry." 

"People  take  chances,  play  hunches,  but 
always  believe  that  the  creative  use  of  intel- 


ligence will  produce  something  worthwhile," 
the  report  reads.  "Broadening  the  scope  of 
research  to  include  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities  may  increase  the  payoff  to  re- 
search and  development." 

SSHRC  officials  said  the  recommenda- 
tion is  deserved,  and  may  help  win  more 
financial  support  for  the  social  sciences. 
Statistics  obtained  from  SSHRC  indicate 
that  for  this  academic  year,  the  SSHRC 
budget  of  $70  million  accounts  for  only  12 
per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  three  funding 
councils.  The  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council  picked  up  58  per 
cent,  while  the  Medical  Research  Council 
was  given  30  per  cent. 

However,  the  allocations  are  at  odds 
with  the  university  populations  of  the  various 
communities.  About  58  per  cent  of  gradu 
ate  students  and  faculty  in  Canada  are  in 
the  social  sciences,  while  28  per  cent  are  in 
the  natural  and  engineering  sciences  and 
15  per  cent  are  in  the  medical  field. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  social  sciences 
were  awarded  $1,496  per  person,  while  the 
natural  sciences  and  engineering  research 
community  received  nearly  10  times  that 
much. 

The  committee's  recommendations  have 
been  forwarded  to  finance  minister  Michael 
Wilson,  who  announced  the  matching  grant 
scheme  a  year  ago.  Blankam  said  he  doesn' 
know  what  the  government's  reaction  to  the 
recommendations  will  be. 

"Of  course  they  could  sit  on  it  and  not  do 
anything,"  he  said.  "But  generally,  recom 
mendations  from  the  committee  are  looked 
at  pretty  carefully." 


Tenants  guide  updated 


by  Margret  Babinok 

Problems  with  your  landlord?  Cockroaches 
in  your  cupboard?  Unsure  about  your  rights 
as  a  tenant? 

Don't  despair.  Information  on  these  and 
other  problems  concerning  people  in  rental 
housing  is  available  in  OPIRG's  newly  re- 
vised edition  of  the  Ottawa-Carleton  Ten- 
ants Guide. 

OPIRG  (Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 
Group)  is  a  student-run  and  student-funded 
organization  on  campus  involved  in  research, 
education  and  action  on  contemporary  so- 
cial issues. 

According  to  OPIRG  coordmator  Paul 
Jones,  the  guide  has  been  its  most  success- 
ful publication  yet  and  this  year  will  be 
distributed  throughout  the  Ottawa-Carleton 


region. 

Now  in  its  fifth  year  of  publication,  the 
30-page  booklet  covers  a  variety  of  tenant 
concerns  from  lease  terms  to  pest-control 
This  year's  guide  also  includes  a  new  out 
line  on  tenants'  human  rights. 

"It  should  appeal  to  just  about  all  students, 
said  Jones,  noting  there  is  even  a  section  on 
university  and  college  residences. 

In  light  of  new  provincial  legislation 
information  on  the  rent  review  process  has 
been  updated. 

While  the  guide  is  free  to  students  with 
Carleton  University  ID,  it  will  be  sold  to 
members  of  the  community  for  $1. 

"Hopefully,  the  guide  will  pay  for  itself,' 
said  Jones.  7,000  copies  have  been  printed 
so  far  and  production  of  a  French  version  is 
underway  '-' 


HENRY  MARSHALL 
TORY  AWARDS 
and 

HONOUR  AWARDS 
FOR  SERVICE 


These  awards  are  presented  arinually  to 
outstanding  students  in  their  graduating  year. 

CANDIDATES  SHALL: 

•  have  participated  widely  in  extra-curricular 
activities  of  a  constructive  nature,  and 
pertaining  to  the  University  and  the  Students' 
Association 

•  have  indicated  qualities  of  leadership  in  the 
above  mentioned  activities 

•  have  shown  a  high  degree  of  acadennic 
application  during  their  years  at  the  University 

•  have  attended  the  University  for  at  least 
three  winter  sessions 


NOMINATIONS  SHALL: 

•  be  in  writing  and  shall  list  fully,  and  with 
reference,  the  qualifications  of  the  nominees 

•  be  submitted  to  the  CUSA  office,  Rm.  401 
Unicentre 

•  be  submitted  by  Friday,  April  10, 1987 


For  more  information  pick  up  the  complete 
regulations  in  the  CUSA  office, 
Room  401  Unicentre 
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SHORTCUT  TO  GETTING 
AROUND  BRITAIN. 


Go 
BrftBail 


Cut  out  thiscoupon  and  find  out  how  to  get  from  Lnndon  to  Oxford 
in  under  an  hour.  Or  to  the  capital  of  Scotland  (400  miles)  in  ap- 

-    proximately  4  V2  hours.  The  secret,  of 
course,  isBritRail,  with  15,000 trains 
daily  to  over  2,000  destinations.  And 
BritRail  offers  lots  of  travel  options. 
The  BritRail  F^ss  gives  you  unlimited 
travel  all  over  Britain.  A  15-day  pass 
is  just  $18  a  day.  But  you  have  to  buy 
it  before  you  leave.  So  plan  ahead. 
Send  foryournew  1987  brochure— 

^^^^^^^B     One  shortcut  leads  to  another.  p_ 

For  ■  Ira*  BrHIUI  brodHn™  /  ' 

'  mail  to:  * 

Trevai  Cuts 

4tri  Level  Unlcentre,  Carleton  Univ. 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  K1S  5B6 
(613)  238.5493 


Name 


^^IRAVELCUIS 

GoingYourWay! 


Prepare  For  A 
Unique  Career 
In  A  Growing 
Industry 

Courseware  Design  &  Production 
Program 


In  just  one  year  you  can  learn  to  design  computer- 
assistetd  instruction  for  education  in  industry.  This 
post-diploma  program  is  especially  suited  for 
graduates  in:  Communications,  Education,  Computer 
Studies. 

-  Full-time  nine-month  program  begins  Sept.  '87 

-  Part-time  day  and  evening  classes  may  be  available 

There  are  more  career  opportunities  in  the 
Instructional  Software  Field  than  available 
graduates.' 

'based  on  employer  demand  ol  our  graduates  tor  trie  past  two 
years 

For  turttier  details  and  adinisslon  requirements,  comnlete  ttie  form 
below  and  return  to: 

Robert  D.  Cook,  Co-ordinator, 
Courseware  Design  &  Production  Program, 
Sheridan  College, 

1430  Trafalgar  Rd.,  Oakville,  Ont.  L6H  2L1 

'  (416)849-2809 

Sheridan  College:  a  step  Ahead 


OS  I 

si  I 
ll  I 
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Committee  on  women's 
issues  finally  meets,  plans 
campus  survey  of  needs 


by  Christine  Endicott 

Almost  nine  months  after  its  concep- 
tion, the  seven  member  Women's  Issues 
Committee  held  its  first  meeting  last  week, 
and  began  making  plans  to  carry  out  a 
student  survey. 

The  survey  will  ask  students  which 
campus  women's  issues  they  consider  most 
important.  The  three  issues  the  committee 
currently  considers  most  pressing  are  secu- 
rity, sexist  advertising,  and  daycare  on 
campus. 

The  committee  plans  to  formulate  the 
survey  questions  at  a  meeting  this  Friday. 
The  one  and  a  half-page  survey  will  be 
distributed  to  classes  and  around  Baker 
Lounge  starting  next  Monday. 

Using  the  sui'vey  results,  they  plan  to 
formulate  policy  this  summer  so  "the  com- 
mittee can  really  get  going  in  September," 
said  committee  member  Debt  Guin. 

Women's  Cenfre  coordinator  Jane  Pepper 
said  after  the  length  of  time  it  has  taken  to 
set  up  the  committee,  she  "hopes  it  does 


something." 

The  committee  is  comprised  of  two  CUSA 
members,  two  members  from  the  Women's 
Centre  collective  and  three  students  at  large. 

Guin  said  their  first  meeting  was  set  for 
March  2,  right  after  reading  week,  but  it 
turned  into  an  informal  discussion  when 
only  two  members  attended. 

Pepper  said  she  doesn't  think  the  com- 
mittee will  get  anything  done  until  next 
year,  and  added,  "it  should  have  been  started 
earlier." 

According  to  Guin,  the  committee's  pur- 
pose is  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
administradon  about  women's  issues,  and 
act  as  a  neutral  ground  for  students  who 
may  not  want  to  aproach  the  Women's  Centre. 

Although  it  will  take  the  survey  results 
into  consideration  when  drawing  up  its  agenda, 
Guin  said  the  committee  will  have  a  certain 
amount  of  autonomy  as  well.  "I  don't  think 
the  survey  is  going  to  make  us  act  exactly 
proportionately  to  the  issues  people  think 
are  important."  □ 


Garbage  disposal  in  the  Hot  Diggity's  area  has  always  been  a 
problem  for  Buildings  and  Grounds  personnel.  But  they  seem 
to  have  a  few  problems  in  the  English  department  as  well.  The 
CUSA  business  office,  who  commissioned  the  eight  misspelled 
'receptacle-  signs,  says  B&G  is  prepared  to  pay  the  $  1 20  for  a 
new  set  of  signs  with  the  proper  spelling. 


It's  Not  Just  a  Position 
It's  a  Job! 

CUSA  needs  a  chairperson  and  secretary 
this  summer  for  the  Clubs'  Commission 
and  Societies  Board.  YAY! 

(but  wait  there's  more...) 
You'd  be  included  on  a  casual  basis 
get  invaluable  experience  for 
life's  future  hardships  and  get 
paid  too. 

WOW! 

Yes!  It's  true!  and  here's 
what  we  need! 

The  Chairperson: 

•  Shall  publicize  and  chair  all  meetings 
of  the  Commission  or  Board 

•  Should  be  well  organized,  have  good 
communication  skills,  and  an 
understanding  of  Robert's  Rules. 

Honorarium,  $20.00/meeting 
The  Secretary: 

•  Shall  record,  type  and  distribute 

the  minutes  of  the  Commission  or  Board. 

•  Should  be  well  organized  and  possess 
competent  skills  as  outlined. 

Honorarium,  $25/meeting 


Yes,  It's  Fun!  It's  Easy! 
It's  Absolutely  Amazing. 


For  more  information  contact 
Alan  Macdonald  at  CUSA, 
Room  401  Unicentre 
564-4380 

Applications  available  in  CUSA  Office 
Deadline:  Friday,  April  5,  1987. 


Graduate  Students'  Association 


Nomination  sheets  for  GSA  executive  positions  for 
1987-88  are  now  available  at  the  GSA  Office 
(51  lA  Unicentre). 

The  deadline  for  nominations  is  March  26. 

The  four  positions  open  to  graduate  students  are: 


President 

Vice  President  Internal 
Vice  President  External 
Secretary/treasurer 


(10  hours/ week) 
(5  hours/ week) 
(5  hours/week) 
(5  hours/week) 


Honorariums  exist  for  each  position  and  are  tied 
to  T.A.  rates. 


Elections  are  to  be  held  on  April  7-8,  1987. 
For  more  information  please  contact  the  GSA 
office  week-day  mornings,  or  phone  564-4347. 


Wedding  Photography 

$100 

Gift  Photography  Package 

a  complete  record  of  all  your  guests 
1/2  hour  before  and  after  the  wedding 
50  6"x4"  prints 


$250 
4  hour  package 


100  6"x4"  prints 
and  you  keep  the  negatives 


Campbell  Photography 
521-2762 


OIJIEMAL 
PALACE 


FINE  DINING  LOUNQE 

HBil/iDlJlI@lijaililiBllll/ll®lIlIl 

Authanllc  Siechuan,  Mandarin,  Shanghai, 
Hunan  &  Cantonaaa  culilna 

We  also  specialize  in  Korean  dishes 
TAKE-OUT  SERVICE  HOME  DELIVERY 


1390  Mncaal  Wain  Or,    224-1121,  226-6584 

NEXT  TO  noCAUVlcw  MALL       FULLY  LICENSED       fflS  pmkmg  at  n^E  OOOR 


TEAR 
ALONG 
HERE 


The  bearer  of  this  coupon  is  entitled  to  10%  off  all  food  itenns 

(minimum  order  $5  00)- 
Coupon  applies  oniy  to  dining  room  or  pick-up  tal<e-out  orders. 
Piease  present  coupon  before  bili  is  presented. 
One  coupon  per  tabie  oniy. 
Coupon  expires  April  30. 
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EDITORIAt 


Questioning  Carleton^s 
academic  imbalances 


Interesting  how  after  13  years  of  Israeli-Canada  exchange  programs  someone  has  finally 
had  the  guts  to  point  out  the  notable  lack  of  scholars  from  Palestinian  universities  in  the 
occupied  territories  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

Professor  Glen  Williams  has  estimated  this  academic  program  has  cost  the  university 
between  $260,000  and  $325,000  since  its  inception  in  1974-a  large  sum  of  money  to  shell 
out  for  a  program  which  perpetuates  the  same  one-sided  view  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
that  is  found  in  the  commercial  press  on  a  daily  basis.  That  the  coverage  our  media 
gives  to  Middle  East  affairs  is  one-sided  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  follows  the  news.  In  fact, 
there  are  even  alarming  reports  that  a  group  of  American  editors  and  publishers  see 
nothing  wrong  with  hopping  on  the  Israeli  public  relations  bandwagon  and  are  actively 
screening  out  anti-Israeli  news. 

Those  who  attempt  to  counter  media  bias  by  providing  alternative  viewpoints  quickly 
find  themselves  under  siege.  Members  of  Carleton's  Middle  East  discussion  group  have 
endured  vandalism  directed  at  their  posters  and  harassment  over  their  choice  of  invited 
speakers. 

The  imbalance  in  Carleton's  academic  exchange  program  with  Israeli  universities  has 
been  noted  before  but  always  quickly  muffled.  Why?  Does  Carieton  have  a  reason  for  not 
allowing  all  sides  of  the  Arab-Israel  conflict  to  be  heard?  Surely  they  must  admit  there  is 
more  than  the  one  side  they  have  been  financing.  And  while  administrators  say  the 
imbalance  is  irrelevant  or  refuse  to  comment  on  it,  students  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
reason  behind  it.  Let's  shed  some  light  on  this  disturbing  revelation  and  insist  that  it  is 
either  clarified  or  rectified  as  soon  as  possible. 

Lynn  Marchildon 


LETTERS 


Not  much  support 
for  Haiti 
under  Marcos 

Editor: 

Re;  Feb  19  Article  on  the  plight  of  the 
East  Timorese. 

Although  this  artcle  interested  me,  initally 
illiciting  genuine  concern;  unfortunately  it 
also  reminded  me  of  an  impression  1  have 
regarding  protests.  Does  Prof.  Davis  expect 
us  to  take  her  estimate  of  200,000  deaths 
over  the  last  decade  seriously?  In  her  next 
breath  she  compares  the  situation  in  East 
Timor  to  "Haiti  under  Marcos".  Is  she  speak- 
ing of  the  Phillipines  under  Marcos?  Haiti 
under  Duvalier?  Or  is  Ferdinand  Marcos 
holidaying  in  Haiti?  1  sometimes  get  the 
feeling  many  of  our  enthusiastic  protestors 
are  deluded  by  the  false  information.  I  hope 
I'm  mistaken  in  feeling  this  way. 

Johft  Anstess 
Sociology  III 

GPAC  supports 
claim  for 
spousal  benefits 

Editor: 

The  members  of  Gay  People  at  Carieton 
would  like  to  express  their  support  for  Jim 
Carieton  in  his  claim  to  spousal  benefits  for 
his  lover  under  the  terms  of  CUPE  2424's 
contract  with  the  University. 

Canada's  two  largest  provinces  forbid 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orien- 
tation. Now  it  is  time  to  go  a  step  further. 
Canadian  society  must  recognise  that  gay 
relationships  involve  as  much  commitment, 
mutual  support,  and  love  as  straight  rela- 
tionships, and  therefore  deserve  the  same 
approval  and  support.  By  accepting  Jim 
Carleton's  claim,  Carieton  could  go  a  long 
way  in  promoting  this  idea. 

Providing  spousal  benefits  to  gay  cou- 
ples is  not  unprecented.  Thanks  to  the 
struggle  of  teacher  Krin  Zook,  many  em- 
ployees of  the  City  of  Vancouver  can  enjoy 
spousal  benefits  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  gay  or  straight.  More  cases  are  likely  to 
arise  in  Ontario  in  the  wake  of  Bill  7. 


Incidentally,  one  way  of  controlling  the 
spread  of  AIDS  is  to  stick  to  one  sexual 
partner.  Now  that  AIDS  is  a  very  real  threat 
to  the  health  of  ALL  Canadians,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  we  are  not  doing  all  we  can  to 
encourage  monogamy  and  other  safer  sex- 
ual practices  among  straights  and  gays 
alike.  Denying  gay  couples  spousal  benefits 
can  only  work  against  this  goal. 

We  hope  that  Carieton's  administration 
will  recognise  the  validity  of  Jim  Carleton's 
relationship  with  his  lover  and  will  live  up  to 
the  spirit  of  the  clause  in  CUPE  2424's 
contract  forbidding  discrimination  because 
of  sexual  orientation. 
Sincerely, 

The  Membership, 
Gay  People  at  Carieton 

Gay  rights 
enshrined 
in  CUPE  contract 

Editor: 

Rene  Heroux  (Letters,  March  5,  1987) 
has  cleariy  missed  an  all-important  point  in 
formulating  his  view  of  the  legal  outcome  of 
my  spousal  benefits  grievance. 

The  collective  agreement  between  Carle- 
ton  U.  and  CUPE  Local  2424  contains  an 
Article  which  clearly  states  that  there  will 
be  no  discrimination  based  on  sexual  orien- 
tation or  marital  status  in  relation  to,  among 
other  things,  fringe  benefits. 

I  believe  the  essence  of  heterosexuality 
is  the  forming  of  a  relationship  between  a 
human  being  and  one  or  more  members  of 
the  opposite  sex.  This  relationship  may 
bear  any  of  a  number  of  characteristics; 
transcience,  endurance,  lustfullness,  love, 
happiness,  boredom,  etc.  Lifelong  celibates 
would  not  fit  this  formula  but  I  believe  they 
are  quite  rare. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
essence  of  homosexuality  differs  only  in 
that  the  object  of  this  relating  is  of  the  same 
sex  as  the  subject. 

It  is  a  common,  but  erroneous,  belief 
that  gay  relationships  are  not  as  enduring  as 
those  of  heterosexuals.  Even  if  this  were  so, 
the  duration  of  my  relationship  is  not  a 
contentious  factor  in  this  benefit  disagree- 
jnent.  1  am  most  willing  to  h^ive  \he  same 


criteria  regarding  relationship  quality  ap- 
plied to  all  benefit  applications.  Please  note 
that,  although  these  criteria  are  not  as  triv- 
ial as  Rene  Heroux  imagines,  the  Personnel 
department  must  draw  the  line  at  scrutiniz- 
ing the  private  lives  of  Carieton  employees. 

The  definition  of  spouse  as  stated  in  the 
collective  agreement  has  the  effect  of 
contradicting  the  non-discrimination  article 
because  it  modifies  the  stated  protection 
from  that  of  protection  of  a  complete  human 
being,  i.e.  a  gay  person  following  his  or  her 
nature  who  has  formed  a  loving  relation- 
ship, to  that  of  a  mere  label,  i.e.  somone  who 
is  called  homosexual.  In  much  the  same 
manner  many  religious  organizations  iove 
the  sinner  but  hate  the  sin.'  This  policy  can 
seem  liberal  and  enlightened  upon  first 
examination  but  it  barely  conceals  a  hard- 
lined  discrimination  based  on  the  essence  of 
homosexuality. 

Sincerely, 

Jim  Carieton 
Science  Technology  Centre 

Narrow-minded 


fool  makes 
narrow  escape 

Editor: 

Dear  fellow  "music"  lovers: 
Firstly  I'd  just  like  to  say  that  I  was  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  CKCU  executive 
response  to  my  letter.  I  may  not  agree  with 
it,  but  at  least  it  was  accurate  and  to  the 
point.  As  for  who  took  it  on  their  own 
initiative  to  answer  my  letter,  well  that's 
quite  a  different  story! 

Tom  Beshoff:  Where  did  you  learn  your 
geography???  This  area  happens  to  be  bet- 
ter known  as  Ottawa-Carleton.  Are  you 
suggesting  CKCU  change  its  name  to  COCK? 
For  the  record  I  am  more  than  aware  of  the 
license  that  binds  CKCU.  However,  perhaps 
it  would  be  feasible  to  apply  for  a  new  one. 
Anyways,  that's  not  the  issue. 

Kierstin,  Kathryn,  Carol  (and  the  rest) 
Who  gave  you  guys  the  hot  tip  that  I  liked 
CHEZ?  For  your  info  1  find  most  of  their 
programming  just  as  scary  as  CKCU's.  It 
scares  me  to  think  that  CHEZ  is  better 
known  as  Ottawa's  rock  station.  Aaaaaaaaah! 

I'm  not  as  narrow  minded  as  you  all 


suggest.  I  happen  to  like  a  wide  variety  of 
music,  but  who  really  cares???  All  I'm  saying 
is  that  I  don't  think  one  should  have  a  mode 
hairdo  or  enjoy  dancing  by  oneself  in  a 
comer  at  Oliver's  (you  know  who  you  are!), 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  CKCU.  Thank  you. 

John  (Narrow-Minded)  Miller 
Computer  Science  III 

Where's  Kaulbars? 

Editor: 

Where's  Kaulbars?  Is  it  true  that  envi- 
ronmental issues  don't  make  good  press?! 
Granted  it  is  difficult  to  pictorially  represent 
little  exploited  environment,  but  does  that 
mean  issues  should  be  avoided,  or  ignored, 
outright?  We  feel  there  exists  a  strong  need 
for  enlightened  articles  such  as  those  for- 
merly found  in  the  CHARLATAN.  Kaulbars 
was  a  critical  contribution  to  a  responsible 
publication,  and  we  encourage  the  return  of 
his  articles. 

With  hope  and  concern 
K.E.].  Hawley 
D.H.  Dwyer 
Biology  IV 

No  apology  for 
Gillmor 

Re:  Prof.  Allan  Gillmor's  letter  (Mar  12, 
1987)  in  response  to  the  story  "Political 
connections  cited  in  selection  of  dean"  by 
Alexander  Norris. 

The  Charlatan  does  not  believe  there 
was  any  "twisting  of  fact",  nor  that  our 
reporter  created  an  impression  "quite  the 
opposite  of  what  actually  transpired."  The 
story  was  simply  an  investigation  into  the 
role  of  Janice  Yalden's  political  connections 
m  her  selection  as  Carieton  University's 
next  dean  of  arts. 

The  Charlatan  stands  by  our  reporter 
and  his  story.  □ 
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LETTERS 


CURE  2323 
funds  "commies" 

Editor: 

T.A.  and  R.A.'s;  Do  you  know  where 
your  money  goes? 

The  recent  vandalism  at  the  CUPE  2323 
office,  which  I  incidently  do  not  condone, 
comes  as  no  surprise.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
T.A./R.A.  union  distributed  letters  to  its 
members.  Knowing  that  a  piece  of  mail 
comes  from  CUPE  2323.  suffices  for  the 
vast  majority  of  teaching  assistants  to  file  it 
under  G(arbage).  However,  the  mindless 
union  management  has  conspired  to  see 
that  one  penny  from  every  hour  that  you 
work  goes  to  either  Chile  or  the  Philippines. 
This  is  why  you  pocket  fewer  dollars.  But 
that  is  not  all:  part  of  the  money  goes  to  the 
May  1st  Labour  Movement,  a  commie  rebel 
group  whose  interest  is  the  subversion  of 
the  philippino  Aquino  government.  Ques- 
tion: Why  can't  we  keep  the  money  in 
Canada?  How  about  helping  the  heart  foun- 
dation or  AIDS  research?  When  inquiring 
about  these  issues,  we  were  told  that  no 
decisive  answers  could  be  given,  because 
the  'dear  president'  was  on  vacation,  you 
guessed  it,  in  Cuba. 

Above  all.  the  union  letter  indicated 
whom  members  should  have  voted  for  in  the 
past  CUSA  elections.  So  much  for  a  demo- 
cratic approach.  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
teacher-  and  research  assistants  to  fight  this 
type  of  misrepresentation:  we  are  not  ail 
extreme  leftists.  You  can  succor  by  redirecting 
all  union  dues  and  by  stopping  your  finan- 
cial support  of  communists  throughout  the 
world.  As  a  result  we  can  bust  CUPE  2323, 
which  is  in  the  interest  of  all,  and  perhaps 
the  Canadian  Intelligence  Service  will  for- 
give us.  I  would  be  happy  to  hear  from  those 
in  support  of  this  move.  Furthermore,  to 
prevent  more  vandalism  perhaps  2323  should 
contemplate  rescinding  its  political  jacket. 

Klaas  J.L.  Stoker 
Science  IV 


Headline 

perpetuates  Arab 
stereotype 

Editor; 

Despite  the  demystifying  intent  of  your 
article  "Not  Just  Terrorists"  (12  March, 
1987).  the  headline  echoed  the  same  slan- 
derous stereotyping  that  has  come  to  typify 
the  North  American  view  of  Arabs. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  essen- 
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tially  racist  view  of  Arabs  as  callous  terror- 
mongers  is  so  compelling  that  your  sub-editor 
chose  to  pay  lip-service  to  it  with  the  limply 
disclaiming  headline  'Not  Just  Terrorists". 

In  1985,  the  overwhelming  number  of 
terrorist  acts  in  the  United  Stated  were 
attributed  to  anti-abortion  groups  (with 
upwards  of  96  bombing  of  abortion  clinics). 

Could  we  now  expect  The  Charlatan  to 
print  an  article  on  pro-family  groups  under 
the  headline  "Not  Just  Terrorists"?  1.  for 
one,  will  not  wait  with  bated  breath. 

Hein  Marais 
Third  Worid  Series 
CKCU-FM 

CUSA  funding 
grossly  unfair 

Editor: 

On  Wednesday  night.  March  4th,  I  ap- 
proached CUSA  on  behalf  of  the  geography 
society.  The  purpose  was  to  obtain  partial 
funding  for  a  fourth-year  geography  field 
study  to  Boston  on  urban  revitalizatton. 
CUSA  did  not  disagree  with  me  on  the 
importance  of  tlie  trip  for  our  studies.  Nev- 
ertheless the  funding  was  turned  down.  Just 
before  me  was  the  geology  society  seeking 
partial  funding  for  their  equally  important 
field  study  to  Newfoundland.  They  were 
denied  for  the  same  reasons.  CUSA's  argu- 
ments were  that  field  courses  fall  under 
department  jurisdiction  and  that  they  were 
not  part  of  the  extra-curricular  activities 
CUSA  regulariy  funds.  Also  they  argued 
that  field  courses  should  be  an  expected 
cost  of  the  course  upon  registering.  Fair 
g  enough.  Looking  at  this  funding  issue  from 
I  an  outside  point  of  view  it  appears  to  be 
n  grossly  unfair.  Doesn't  CUSA  support  aca- 
I  demies  at  Carleton?  The  departments  used 
^  to  subsidize  field  courses  but  now  they 
%  simply  don't  have  the  money.  CUSA  seems 
■*  to  have  money,  students'  money.  They  also 


spend  money  on  some  questionable  activities. 

These  fjeld  studies  are  not  one  week 
drunks.  Very  valuable  academic  work  is 
undertaken  as  well  as  exposing  students  to 
first  hand  career  experience.  One  reason  for 
CUSA's  funding  denial  is  setting  a  prece- 
dent for  funding  field  courses.  I  would  not 
mind  to  see  my  student  fees  being  used  to 
fund  legitimate  higher-year  field  courses.  I 
question  the  use  of  CUSA  money  towards 
such  things  as  a  $900  jello  tank,  painter 
caps,  walkie-talkie  finders,  expensive  new 
carpeting,  etc. 

My  demand  is  that  CUSA  review  its 
funding  policy  for  field  courses.  Arrange- 
ments can  be  worked  out  with  the  depart- 
ments during  the  summer  to  establish  which 
courses  should  and  can  be  funded.  If  CUSA 
decides  against  the  funding  or  partial  funding 
of  field  courses,  it  will  serve  notice  to  those 
students  in  the  future.  But  if  CUSA  follows 
this  negative  action,  studies  and  students 
will  suffer. 

Anthony  Gariano 
TF    OlGcogmphy  IV 

Campus  women 
need  better  answers 

Editor: 

This  is  in  regard  to  Campus  Question 
two  weeks  ago:  "Have  you  noticed  any 
blatant  examples  of  sexism  on  the  Carleton 
campus?"  !  was  very  disappointed  in  the 
answers  given— especially  by  the  women.  I 
hope  that  these  particular  answers  were 
printed  only  as  a  means  of  raising  contro- 
versy and  that  all  of  those  who  were  asked, 
were  not  of  the  same  general  opinion. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  who  find  that 
the  Women's  Centre  is  a  cliquish  commu- 
nity and  haven't  been  there,  check  it  out  for 
themselves.  I  am  certain  that  you  will  find 
them  quite  friendly  and  willing  to  answer 
any  questions  that  you  may  have.  They 
could  probably  also  use  volunteers,  for  any- 
one who  is  interested,  I  believe  that  the  only 
prerequisite  for  this  is  that  you  are  inter- 
ested in  helping  them  out. 

As  far  as  stimng  things  up.  if  the  Women's 
Centre  is  in  fact  doing  this,  I  think  it's  about 
time!  In  the  entire  history  of  the  human 
race,  it  has  really  only  been  in  this  century 
that  women  have  collectively  joined  to  speak 
for  their  rights.  I  hope  to  see  it  continue.  As 
for  the  final  answer:  "There  is  no  more 
going  on  here  that  you  wouldn't  find  in  the 
workplace",  I  find  this  very  ironic.  The 
workplace  is  a  haven  for  sexual  discrimina- 
tion. I  was  hoping  that  it  was  not  as  bad  here 
at  the  university. 

I  always  find  that  when  I  don't  know  the 
answer  to  a  question  that  it  is  best  to  say  "I 
don't  know".  I  hope  that  in  the  future,  those 
of  you  who  are  not  aware  of  the  issues 
affecting  us  as  women  today,  find  out  more 
about  them  before  answering  questions  like 
the  one  in  The  Charlatan  two  weeks  ago.  If 
we  do  not  stand  up  for  each  other  then  who 
will  stand  up  for  us?  I  am  certain  that  you 
don't  want  to  see  another  thousand  chapters 
of  history  where  women  are  still  trying  to 
achieve  the  equality  they  should  have  al- 
ways had. 

Liz  Vorobej 
Arts  I 

Editor's  note:  Due  to  space  limitations  in 
the  last  two  issues.  The  Charlatan  will  not 
run  any  letters  that  exceed  300  words,  are 
hand  written  or  are  incredibly  stupid. 


WANTED 

Members-at-Large 
for  the  JPB 


The  Joint  Publishing  Board  is  a  standing  committee  of  CUSA 
which  acts  as  publisher  of  The  Charlatan.  3  members  of  the 
Carleton  community  are  required  to  act  as  members-at-large  of  this 
Board.  For  information  contact  Lynn  Marchildon,  Room  531 
Unicentre,  564-2880/2883. 
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HOORAY! 


American  Express  makes  it  especially  easy 
for  Graduating  Students  to  qualify  for  the  Card 


Now,  before  you  leave  school,  American  Express 
lets  you  qualify  for  Cardmembership  under 
special  criteria. 

American  Express  believes  you,  as  a  graduating 
student,  have  a  future  to  be  proud  of  We'd  like 
to  be  part  of  it. 

So,  if  you  are  graduating  this  year  and  have 
accepted  career-oriented  employment  at  a  mini- 
mum annual  salary  of  $10,000,  we  have  created 
special  acceptance  standards  for  you. 
Perhaps  you've  thought  of  the  American  Express® 
Card  as  the  one  you'd  like  to  carry  some  day 
But  the  truth  is  that  NO'W  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant time  for  you  to  have  its  benefits. 

Why  you  need  the  Card  now 

The  Card  can  help  you  take  control  of  your 
finances  as  you  move  into  your  new  life.  In  most 


cases  it  provides  you,  not  just 
with  a  listing  of  expenditures, 
but  with  actual  duplicate  copies. 
Record-keeping  becomes  easy. 
And,  since  it  is  not  a  "credit  card, 
you  aren't  encouraged  to  get  in  over 
your  head.  You  pay  your  bill  in  full  each 
month. 

Apply  right  away  -  before  you  leave  school  - 
and  take  advantage  of  our  special  Graduating 
Student  Criteria. 

Look  for  the  special  "Take  One"  stands  on 
bulletin  boards. .  .and  take  one.  Or  call  this  toll 
free  number: 

1-800-387-9666 


<=CopyiigtiI  Amef  ican  Ekdibss  Canada.  Inc  1967  All  righls  lesefvetJ.  Amencan  Express  Company  is  ihe  ov 
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UNIQUE...  ANY  WAY  YOU  SERVE  II 

UNCLASSIFIEDS 

Word  Processing  Services.  EXECUTEXT  of 
fers  East,  efficient  letter  quality  word- 
processing,  Editing,  proof-reading,  technical 
writing.  Affordable  rates,  pick-up,  delivery 
Call  Cheryl,  839-3297- 

Bass  guitar,  w.  amp  and  case  for  sale.  $425  - 
great  starter  set.  Phone  lames,  733-7729. 


Sublet  for  summer.  May  \  -  Sept  1.  Civic 
hospital  area.  10  min  to  Carleton.  3-bedroom, 
2-slorey  unfurnished  home  opposite  park. 
Garage,  sauna,  big  yard,  quiet,  excellent  loca- 
tion. Regular  1200/month.  asking  1,000, 
238-2090  between  4-7  pm.  729-0825  after  8 
pm. 

Wanted  to  purchase  one  used  Carleton  U. 
leather  school  jacket.  Men's  Size  40  Regular, 
594-4945.  Ev«- 


If  anyone  has  found  a  set  of  keys  on  a  red 
Beatles  keychain  could  you  PLEASE. 
PLEASE  return  them  by  calling  564-7479  or 
733-7989  or  dropping  them  off  at  the  Charlatan 
office.  Thank  you. 

Word  Processing-  Fast,  accurate,  letter  quali- 
ty Word  Processing.  Essays,  reports,  thesis, 
correspondence,  etc.  Student  discount.  10%  off 
on  any  thesis.  725-1002. 


Deniers  of  sexism 
are  sexist 

Editor: 

One  need  look  no  further  than  the  stu- 
dent responses  to  last  week's  "Campus  Ques- 
tion" to  see  blatant  examples  of  sexism  on 
Carleton  Campus.  Take  for  example  Mark 
White's  response  to  the  question:  "Have  you 
noticed  any  blatant  examples  of  sexism  on 
Carleton  Campus?"  He  repHed:  "{To  a  fe- 
male companion),  What  a  hot  looking  chick 
you  are  baby.  I'd  sure  like  to  take  out  one  of 
those  Women's  Centre  babes."  Do  you  real- 
ize Mark  (and  Perry  for  that  matter—"! 
think  there  should  be  more  Marilyn  Monroe 
film  festivals  put  on  by  the  Cinema  Club") 
that  you  both  expressed  blatant  examples 
sexism?  Had  the  question  been;  "have  you 
noticed  any  blatant  examples  of  racism  on 
Carleton  campus?"  would  you  reply  "(To  a 
black  companion)  what  a  hot  looking  nigger 
you  are  baby  "  You  finish  the  sen- 
tence Mark.  Think  about  it  Mark  -  although 
we  are  sure  you  response  will  be  that  you 
did  it  for  fun  or  to  be  radical.  What  are  the 
implications  of  your  statement?  Do  you  not 
realize  that  it  is  statements  like  this  that 
reinforces  inequality  and  attempts  to  justify 
it  in  the  guise  of  humour?  Is  this  not  also  a 
blatant  example  of  hate  literature  against 
women? 

Sorry,  but  had  to  say  something, 
Michael  O'Byme 
Law/Political  Science  IV 
MaryAnn  Swerdfeger  Music  III 

Women  take  life 
too  seriously 

Editor: 

I  would  have  to  say  that  I  probably 
know  Mark  White  better  than  anyone  at 
Carleton,  and  I'm  almost  proud  of  it. 
This  letter  is  not  in  his  defence,  be- 
cause, I  believe  that  there  is  no  point  to 
defend. 

In  no  way  is  Mark  sexist.  In  a  very 
slighted  way,  he  was  merely  mocking 
the  typical  male  attitudes  which  the 
feminists  have  been  seeking  to  destroy. 
If  you  can't  see  the  humour,  then  I  sug- 
gest that  you  do  not  seek  equality,  but 
rather  a  silence  to  any  statements  to 
which  you  disagree. 

With  regards  to  humour.  I  believe 
that  it  is  my  insanity  that  keeps  me 
going  in  the  very  sane  world.  I  laugh  at 
people  who  take  this  "life  thing"  too 
seriously.  Sure  there  is  a  desire  to  strive, 
which  is  blocked  by  the  expressed  atti- 
tudes. I  believe  that  you  women  should 
fight,  but  you  should  laugh  along  the 
way. 

Graham  M.  Robertson 
Commerce  III 

Cohn  doesn't 

understand 

commerce 

Editor: 

Re:  Dan  Cohn's  reply  to  the  commerce 
society's  complaint  about  societies  funding. 

Dan  Cohn's  lack  of  understanding  of 
what  the  commerce  society  does  was  made 
obvious  in  last  week's  letter 

The  commerce  society  provides  many 
needed  services  (business  forums,  social 
events,  etc .  - . )  to  students  as  well  as  serv- 
ing a  direct  link  between  Carleton  com- 
merce and  various  business  communities. 

I  think  his  statements  were  entirely  out 
of  line,  especially  the  Huxley  quote  from  his 
Waterloo  friend.  It  has  been  my  experience 
to  observe  that  there  are  only  two  groups  of 
individuals  who  have  anything  negative  to 
say  about  the  commerce  program  at  Carle- 
ton University.  They  are: 
DThose  who  can't  make  it  in 
2)Those  who  were  booted  out 

Neil  G.  McCluskey 
Commerce  11 
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by  Murray  Forman 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  AN 

AMERICAN  ANARCHIST 


The  movie  was  Rouge  Baiser.  a  film 
about  disilfusionment  with  commu- 
nism and  the  loss  of  political  inno- 
cence. It  seemed  an  appropriate  place  to 
meet.  The  hand  I  shook  was  large,  firm, 
though  in  the  darkened  theatre  it  was 
difficult  to  see  who  it  belonged  to.  As  I 
watched  the  film  I  tried  to  ignore  the  urge 
to  turn  and  look  at  the  face  of  the  man  I 
had  been  familiar  with  only  through  his 
writings  and  media  coverage.  He  was  a 
convicted  rapist  and  served  nine  years  in 
the  California  prison  system.  He  had  been 
a  militant  revolutionary,  one  of  the  core 
members  of  the  Black  Panther  Party  and 
he  had  been  a  fugitive,  living  in  exile  for 
seven  years. 

Today.  Eldridge  Cleaver  is  a  different 
man.  He  looks  upon  the  60s  as  "difficult 
and  uproarious  times,"  and  says  he  still 
believes  that  "violence  is  appropriate" 
under  certain  conditions.  Though  he  ran 
for  president  as  a  Marxist- Leninist  on  the 
radical  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  ticket  in 
1968,  pledging  to  burn  down  the  White 
House  if  elected,  he  is  now  a  member  of 
the  Republican  Party  and  ran  for  nomina- 
tion to  the  California  Senate  and  the  United 
States  Congress.  Cleaver,  who  was  a 
Muslim  minister  while  in  prison,  is  now  a 
devout  Christian  who  speaks  in  soft  tones 
about  the  booth  he  runs  in  the  public  flea 
market  in  Berkeley  selling  handmade  crafts. 

Appearing  recently  at  Ryerson  Poly- 
technical  Institute  in  Toronto  for  a  lecture 
with  60s  radicals  Abbie  Hoffman  and 
Timothy  Leary,  Cleaver  spoke  lucidly  about 
his  role  in  the  Black  Panthers  and  the 
experiences  which  resulted  in  his  deci- 
sion to  join  the  Republican  Party.  Cleaver 
undoubtedly  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  Republican  Party  nominee  to 
have  engaged  in  gun  battles  with  Ameri- 
can law  enforcement  agencies,  saying, 
"The  Black  Panther  Party  used  real  guns 
and  real  bullets.  .  .  I  took  it  literally;  Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death.  I  was  willing 
to  take  someone  else's  life  for  the  libera- 
tion of  my  people." 

It  was  the  book  Soul  on  Ice  that  first 
brought  Eldridge  Cleaver  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  public.  Published  in  1968, 
Soul  on  Ice  was  at  once  recognized  as  a 
stunningly  honest  expression  of  black  so- 
cial consciousness  and  is  still  regarded  as 
an  important  historical  literary  work.  The 
book  was  written  in  part  while  Cleaver 
was  a  convict  in  Folsom  Prison  exploring 
his  attitudes  about  the  rising  influence  of 
the  black  power  movement.  Looking  at  his 
conviction,  he  wrote.  "Rape  was  an 
insurrectionary  act,"  and  he  verbally  at- 
tacked the  dominance  of  the  white  race 
and  its  heroes. 

Upon  his  release,  he  became  involved 
with  the  burgeoning  Black  Panther  Party 
for  Self  Defense  under  the  leadership  of 
Huey  Newton  and  Bobby  Seale.  Later 
known  simply  as  the  Black  Panther  Party, 
the  group  based  its  ideology  on  the  teach- 
ings of  Muslim  leader  Malcolm  X  and  on 
the  writings  of  Marx,  Lenin,  Mao.  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  Che  Guevara.  The  Black  Panthers 
began  bearing  arms  in  direct  confronta- 
tion with  police  forces  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  it  was  the  brandishing  of 
unconcealed  weapons  that  set  the  group 
apart  from  other  black  liberation  groups, 
earning  them  their  notoriety. 

Cleaver's  importance  in  the  ranks  was 
mainly  due  to  his  ability  to  articulate  the 
ideology  and  demands  of  the  Panthers 
without  sacrificing  any  of  the  inflamma- 
tory energy  behind  their  actions.  Under 
the  anonymity  of  his  title  Minister  of 
Information,  Cleaver  once  wrote,  "From 
now  on,  when  you  murder  a  black  person 
in  this  Babylon  of  Babylons,  you  may  as 
well  give  it  up  because  we  will  get  your 
ass  and  God  can't  hide  you." 

On  April  6,  1968,  only  two  days  after 
the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther  king 
Jr.,  Cleaver  demonstrated  the  courage  be- 
hind his  words.  In  a  chance  encounter 


with  the  Oakland  Police  Department, 
Cleaver  and  another  young  Panther  found 
themselves  involved  in  a  full  scale  furefight. 
The  result  was  one  Panther  dead,  and  a 
wounded  Cleaver  who  began  his  plans  for 
exile. 

Cleaver  talks  about  the  years  in  exile, 
spent  mostly  in  Havana,  Algiers,  and 
Paris,  as  a  time  in  which  he  felt  "defeated 
by  causes,  banners  and  slogans  which  no 
longer  worked  and  were  increasingly  fraud- 
ulent." Ignored  by  his  comrades  in  the 
U.S.,  Cleaver's  desperation  led  him  to 
contemplate  suicide,  but  as  his  1978  book 
Soul  on  Fire  recounts,  he  was  saved  by  a 
calling  to  Christianity. 

Cleaver  remembers  the  1968  Oakland 
shootout  with  pride.  "The  proudest  mo- 
ment of  my  life  was  when  I  fired  the  first 
shot  at  the  Oakland  Police  Force,"  he 
says.  "The  only  problem  is  that  for  firing 
that  shot  1  got  busted."  He  describes  the 
struggles  of  the  60s  as  having  been  part 
of  the  "twin  dynamics '  of  resistance  to 
the  Vietnam  war  and  support  for  the  civil 
rights  movement  at  home.  "It  was  a  deep 
cultural  rebellion  against  the  straight-  laced 
attitudes  of  the  dominant  forces  in  the 
U.S. .  .  .Whatever  the  name  of  the  enemy, 
we  were  all  fighting  for  the  same  freedom." 

The  common  causes  of  white  and  black 
militant  groups  set  the  scene  for  some  of 
the  most  tumultuous  years  in  American 
history.  The  Chicago  Seven  trial,  in  which 
Panther  leader  Bobby  Seale  was  bound 
and  gagged  in  the  courtroom,  made  inter- 
national headlines.  The  Days  of  Rage, 
also  in  Chicago,  increased  the  tensions. 
Between  April  1968  and  December  1969 
alone,  19  Black  Panther  members  were 
killed. 

Cleaver  talks  about  his  high  level  of 
paranoia  in  those  years,  justified  by  re- 
peated incidents  of  harassment  by  FBI 
and  police  agents.  As  he  began  his  flight, 
he  crossed  into  Canada  where  he  was 
aided  by  a  McGill  University  professor. 
"It  was  easier  to  come  into  Canada  ille- 
gally than  it  has  proven  to  be  legally,"  he 
says.  Once  in  Cuba,  however,  the  contra- 
dictions and  untruths  of  the  communist 
doctrine  began  to  reveal  themselves  to 
Cleaver.  He  had  originally  considered  Fidel 
Castro,  Che  Guevara  and  other  Cuban 
revolutionaries  as  heroes,  but  after  only 
eight  montlis.  an  unshakeable  criticism 
developed.  "I  soon  found  myself  siding 
with  the  people  who  were  against  Fidel 
Castro,"  he  says,  adding  that  in  travels  to 
Algeria,  China,  North  Korea,  Vietnam  and 
Russia,  "I  could  not  find  a  model  of  com- 
munism to  which  I  could  subscribe.' 

As  Cleaver  lost  faith  in  his  political 


direction,  he  began  to  acquire  a  new 
admiration  for  America  and  as  he  spoke 
out  against  the  communist  dictatorships 
he  had  witnessed,  he  was  ostracized  by 
the  left.  "My  reproach  to  the  left  is  that 
they  are  willing  to  condemn  the  dictator- 
ships of  the  right  but  they  refuse  to 
condemn  the  dictatorships  of  the  left.  I  am 
against  all  dictatorships,  right  wing  and 
left  wing.  They  all  suck  and  they  all  need 
to  go  down  the  tubes,"  he  says. 

He  has  been  accused  by  many  people 
for  selling  out  on  his  original  ideals  and  it 
has  been  rumored  that  he  made  a  secret 
pact  with  the  U.S.  government  to  shout 
down  communism  as  a  form  of  political 
reparation  to  America.  To  these  charges 
he  responds,  "I  have  not  given  up  the 
desire  for  a  better  world ...  I  didn't  sell 
out,  I  bought  out." 

Cleaver  now  stands  behind  the  man 
who  once  represented  the  ultimate  pig; 
the  perfect  target  for  Panther  enmity. 
Cleaver  jokingly  refers  to  Ronald  Reagan 
as  "the  father  of  the  Black  Panther  Party," 
because  it  was  under  his  governorship 
that  the  Panthers  flourished  in  California. 
Cleaver's  commitment  to  the  Republican 
platform  is  stilt  rooted  in  his  commitment 
to  the  American  Black  population.  "What 
we  have  now  is  a  Third  Worid  one  party 
dictatorship  where  the  black  people  de- 
pend on  welfare  and  other  government 
funding  and  I  think  that's  a  very  danger- 
ous situation,"  he  says.  His  approach  is  to 
attempt  to  change  the  American  voting 


demographics,  altering  the  course  of  evo- 
lution that  began  in  the  1930s  under  the 
presidential  administration  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  continued  under  Kennedy 
and  Johnson.  Cleaver  himself  voted  for  the 
Democrats  in  the  1976  elections,  but  says 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  Jimmy  Carter's 
soft  line  against  incidents  like  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Of  his  decision  to 
involve  himself  with  the  Republican  Party. 
Cleaver  says,  "I  have  done  that  because  I 
am  dedicated  to  liberating  the  black  peo- 
ple from  the  Democratic  Party  Blacks  are 
not  educated  but  manipulated  and  so  we 
have  a  one  party  dictatorship  over  black 
people.' 

The  man  who  said  in  October  1969,  "I 
will  always  choose  those  Socialist  regimes 
over  capitalist  regimes,"  now  approves  of 
U.S.  funding  for  Contra  forces  in  Nicaragua. 
His  hard  line  convictions  have  actually 
changed  very  little  over  the  years  and 
Cleaver  thinks  his  passion  for  justice  is 
unaltered  since  his  early  days  of  uprising. 
He  is  not  so  concerned  with  the  labels 
right  wing  or  left  wing,  saying,  "I  want  to 
work  with  the  people  in  the  middle  who 
say  a  plague  on  both  their  houses." 

He  regards  his  present  method  as  just 
another  way  to  try  to  get  the  best  deal  for 
American  blacks.  "The  last  thing  that  I 
want  to  do  is  to  destroy  my  country's 
government.  I  think  that  the  United  States 
has  more  freedom  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world  - .  we  have  an  obligation  to 
help  others  to  freedom."  □ 
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Charlatan  Elections 


The  following  is  the  list  of  eligible  voters  for  the  1987-88  Charlatan  Editorial 
Elections.  Screenings  for  editor-in-chief(sl  will  be  held  this  Friday,  March  20  at  1pm  in 
The  Charlatan  Office,  and  voting  will  take  place  on  the  following  Monday  and  Tuesday 
(the  23rd  and  24th)  at  a  poll  in  the  Ombudsman's  office,  open  between  the  hours  of 
9am  and  5pm,  Any  person  eligible  to  vote  in  any  section  is  eligible  to  vote  for  editor-in- 
chief. 

Screenings  for  news,  arts,  features,  sports  and  photo  editors  will  be  held  Friday, 
March  27  at  1pm  in  The  Charlatan  office.  Elections  will  take  place  in  the  same  location 
March  30  and  March  31. 


Voters 
News 

Linda  Badowich 

Keith  Barry 

Mary  Belgraver 

Karin  Bergen 

Ian  Blair 

Jim  Bronskill 

Jim  Day 

Trudy  Deacon 
Christine  Endicott 
Karen  Foster 
Ariela  Friedman 
Anna-Maria  Galante 
Chris  Garbutt 


Sam  Goldstein 
Martha  Gordon 
Paul  Gross 
James  Hrynyshyn 
Laurel  Hyatt 
Alan  Knight 
Joanne  Laucius 
Michael  MacDonatd 
Lynn  Marchildon 
Jean-Paul  Molgat 
Alexander  Norris 
Mike  Park 
Lee  Parpart 
Derek  Raymaker 
Parker  Robinson 
Paul  Schellenberg 


Ellen  Szabo 
Ken  Warren 
Linda  Williamson 
David  Wylynko 

Features 

Michael  Bradley 
Grace  Choi 
Martha  Gordon 
Paul  Gross 
Greg  Ip 
Joanne  Laucius 
Eva  Lazar 

Michael  MacDonald 
Lynn  Marchildon 
Elizabeth  Moore 


Alexander  Norris 
Rita  Parikh 
Derek  Raymaker 
Livianna  Tosutti 
David  Wylynko 
Lydia  Zajc 

Sports 

Mike  Aiken 
Tom  Anzai 
Victoria  Blair 
Grant  Campbell 
Martha  Gordon 
Joanne  Laucius 
Lynn  Marchildon 
Dan  McKean 


Murray  Mitchell 
Carol  Phillips 
Fred  Rinne 
Mark  Sajatovich 
John  Stukel 
Lydia  Zajc 

Arts 

Julie  Beun 
Ian  Blair 
Mike  Blanchfield 
Paul  Cantin 
Grace  Choi 
Jennifer  Cowan 
Ian  Culbert 
Betly  Dyment 


Murray  Porman 
Kwen  Foster 
Jonathan  Gencher 
James  Hrynyshyn 
Greg  Ip 

Joanne  Laucius 
Eva  Lazar 
Alan  Knight 
Anne-Marie  McElrone 
Christine  Lovelace 
iMichele  Melady 

Nancy  Nantais 

Robert  Paquin 

Karim  Ramzi 

Lmda  Williamson 

David  Wylynko 


Photos 

Tom  Anzai 
Mary  Belgraver 
Victoria  Blair 
Michael  Blanchfield 
James  Hrynyshyn 
Michael  Macdonald 
Lee  Parpart 
Lev  Piaseckyj 
Karim  Ramzi 
Arlene  Roberts 
Phill  Snel 
Jill  Trollope 
Production 
Julie  Beun 
Paul  Gross 


Susan  Laws 
Bruce  Patterson 
Andrew  Walker 
Lisa  Cameron 
Carol  Lane 
Tracey  Clark 
Keith  Barry 
Mai  Nguyen 
Chris  Wattie 
Al  Macdonald 
Catherine  Piree 
S.D.  Goldstein 
David  Moodie 
Susan  Jedrzejk 
Jon  Gencher 
Robert  Cottingham 


Peter  Leong 
Rick  Hatch 
Mike  Kaulbars 
Mike  Kostiuk 
Cedric  Poon 
Tina  Gimenez 
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THE  EAST  TIMOR  TRADEGY 


INDONESIA  INVADED  EAST  TIMOR 
IN  1975.  TWELVE  YEARS  AND  250,000 
DEATHS  UTER,  CANADA  STILL  REFUSES 
TO  CONDEMN  INDONESIA'S  ACTION. 


CANADA  CONSIDERS  INDONESIA'S  ANNEXATION  OF  EAST  TIMOR  A  FAIT  ACCOMPU  BUT  GUERRILLAS  CONTROL  LARGE  AitEAS  OF  THE  COUNTBY 


by  Hein  Marais 

In  the  spring  of  1986,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment announced  a  noble-sounding 
commitment  to  human  rights. 
External  Affairs  Minister  Joe  Clark 
told  the  Canadian  Human  Rights  Founda- 
tion the  government  was  striving  to  de- 
velop "a  universal  poHcy  of  support  for 
human  rights,  with  special  attention  fo- 
cused on  those  human  rights  situations 
where  our  standing  is  strongest  and  the 
impact  of  our  involvement  is  likely  to  be 
the  greatest." 

As  political  posturing  goes,  it  was  a 
commendable  statement.  It  hinted  at  the 
prospect  of  backing  human  rights  rhetoric 
with  action.  In  some  ways,  the  commit- 
ment appears  sincere,  as  shown  by  the 
restrained  economic  sanctions  levelled  at 
South  Africa's  apartheid  regime. 

But  nowhere  is  the  deep  divide  be- 
tween professed  and  actual  policy  more 
evident  than  in  Canada's  relations  with 
Indonesia,  a  country  buckling  under  the 
repressive  rule  of  President  Suharto's  Ofde 
Barn  (New  Order). 

it  has  been  11  years  since  Indonesian 
troops  poured  into  the  small  southeast 
Asian  territory  of  East  Timor  in  December 
1975.  Indonesia's  brutal  occupation  and 
continued  war  against  the  East  Timor 
Liberation  Front  (Fretilin)  guerrilla  move- 
ment has  resulted  in  the  death  of  a  third 
of  the  territory's  population. 

In  those  11  years,  successive  Canadian 
governments  have  remained  mute  on  the 
East  Timor  tragedy  while  maintaining  strong 
economic  ties  to  Indonesia.  The  media, 
too,  have  shown  a  similar  reluctance  to 
address  the  issue. 

The  1975  invasion  was  barely  noted  in 
Canada.  Two  days  after  the  invasion,  in 
the  only  question  on  the  issue  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Tory  MP  Douglas 
Alkenbrack  asked  why  Canada  was  funding 
a  pulp  and  paper  plant  in  Indonesia  in 
spite  of  the  invasion. 

Then-Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau's 
eight  word  reply  was:  "I  do  not  share  the 
honorable  member's  premise." 

In  the  meantime,  the  Canadian  Inter- 
national Development  Agency  (CIDA)  has 
funnelled  up  to  $40  million  annually  in  aid 
to  Indonesia. 

Six  years  after  the  invasion,  then- 
External  Affairs  minister  Flora  MacDonald 
indicated  the  priority  of  the  East  Timor 
occupation  when  she  admitted  to  a 
Kingston  reporter  that  she  had  never  been 
briefed  on  the  issue  because  it  was  ap- 
parently "never  considered  important 
enough  by  the  department  (of  External 
Affairs)." 

But  last  month  the  long  silence  on  this 
brutal  occupation  was  briefly  inteirupted 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  visiting  Indonesian  foreign  minis- 
ter, Dr.  Mochtar  Kusumaatnadja,  had  just 
acknowledged  his  introduction  by  the 
Speaker  when  Liberal  secretary  of  state 
critic  Roland  de  Comeille  rose  to  condemn 
the  "continuing  human  rights  violations" 
committed  against  the  inhabitants  of  East 
Timor—  to  the  visible  displeasure  of  Joe 
Clark. 

Kusumaatmadja  seemed  unperturbed 
as  Mr.  Clark  stonewalled  de  Corneille's 
request  for  a  response  to  a  massive 
Indonesian  military  offensive  recently 
launched  against  Fretilin. 

"I  trust  the  Right  Honorable  leader  of 
the  opposition  is  embarrassed  by  this 
grandstanding,"  Clark  retorted. 

Clark  berated  the  Liberal  MP  for  using 
information  that  was  "considerably  out  of 
date,"  but  an  External  Affairs  desk  officer 
handling  Canadian  policy  towards  Indonesia 
has  acknowledged  that  his  department 
had  recently  learnt  of  the  massacre  of  a 
village  by  the  Indonesian  army.  He  also 
admits  Canada  has  not  protested  this 
action. 

Lloyd  Tataryn.  spokesperson  for 
Amnesty  International  (Al)  in  Ottawa, 
insists  that  the  human  rights  situation  in 


East  Timor  is  still  "very  serious,"  though 
AI  is  "not  aware  of  any  human  rights 
matters  specifically  being  raised  by 
Canadian  officials  with  Indonesian  officials." 

Indonesia  has  for  years  denied  that  it 
is  facing  popular  resistance  in  this  moun- 
tainous territory,  roughly  half  the  size  of 
Vancouver  Island.  It  claims  its  military 
activities  are  only  sporadic  mop-up  opera- 
tions against  remnants  of  the  "bandit 
army." 

But  the  British  Catholic  Institute  for 
Intel-national  Relations  has  reported  a 
three-month-old  operation— code-named 
Operaci  Kikis  (Operation  Extinction).  It 
involves  between  27,000  and  45,000  fresh 
Indonesian  troops,  with  12  battalions  di- 
rected to  capture  Fretilin's  commander, 
Kay  Rala  Xanana  Gusmao. 

International  relief  agencies  estimate 
that  between  150.000  and  250.000 
East  Timorese  have  lost  their  lives  in 
the  fighting,  disease  and  starvation  that 
followed  the  Indonesian  invasion  in  1975. 
(A  year  before  the  invasion,  Portuguese 
census  officials  put  the  East  Timorese 
population  at  650,000.  In  1980,  an 
Indonesian  government  census  put  it  at 


555,350.  Catholic  church  sources  in  Lisbon 
believe  the  actual  figure  was  lower.)  The 
Washington-based  Centre  for  Defence  In- 
formation has  ranked  the  conflict  the  most 
violent  in  the  world  for  the  population 
involved. 

What  has  been  called  the  "Hidden 
Holocaust"  in  East  Timor  began  soon 
after  the  1974  Portuguese  revolution.  With 
independence  in  the  offing,  the  tiny  elite 
of  this  Portuguese  colony  formed  several 
political  parties,  of  which  the  Timor 
Democratic  Union  (UDT)  and  Fretilin  were 
the  most  significant. 

Though  the  UDT  was  initially  regarded 
as  the  most  influential  party,  the  United 
Nations  study  "Decolonization"  has  observed 
that  because  of  its  reluctance  to  support 
full  independence  and  its  ties  with  the 
aucicn  regime,  many  UDT  followers 
switched  allegiance  to  Fretilin. 

Julia  Morrigan,  director  of  the  Indonesia 
East  Timor  Program  (lETP),  a  Toronto- 
based  research  group,  says  Indonesia  ap- 
proached UDT  and  "offered  to  give  them 
arms  in  the  event  that  they  wanted  to 
launch  a  coup." 

In  late  August  1975,  UDT  attempted 
the  coup.  But  Fretilin  emerged  the  victor 


from  the  brief  but  bloody  civil  war  that 
ensued.  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  estimates  the  hostilities  claimed 
tlie  lives  of  2,000  to  4,000  East  Timorese. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  Portuguese  au- 
thorities had  abruptly  left,  taking  along 
the  only  doctor  on  the  territory.  After 
having  made  repeated  appeals  to  Portugal 
to  return  and  oversee  East  Timor's  pas- 
sage to  independence,  Fretilin,  on  Nov. 
28,  declared  unilateral  independence  in 
the  hope  that  the  UN  would  intervene. 

But  nine  days  later  Indonesia  invaded 
the  territory.  The  timing  of  the  invasion 
itself  is  noteworthy.  It  came  one  day  after 
a  state  visit  to  Jakarta  by  U.S.  President 
Gerald  Ford  and  his  secretary  of  state, 
Henry  Kissinger,  on  Dec.  5.  Former 
Washington  Post  correspondent  Hamish 
McDonald  says  American  intelligence,  to 
avoid  an  embarrassing  coincidence,  insis- 
ted the  invasion  be  postponed  until  after 
Ford  left. 

During  the  visit  Kissinger  told  report- 
ers that  "the  United  States  understands 
Indonesia's  position"  on  East  Timor. 

Today.  Indonesia  claims  that  its  inter- 
vention was  justified.  "Those  people  who 
supported  being  part  of  Indonesia  were 
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repressed  and  they  then  asked  Indonesia 
to  assist  them."  says  its  ambassador  to 
Canada,  Adiwoso  Abubakar. 

Officially,  Canada  supports  this  view. 
"It's  our  opinion  and  I  think  it's  the  con- 
sensus of  a  number  of  governments  that, 
had  the  Indonesians  not  moved  into  East 
Timor,  there  would  have  been  bloodshed 
between  the  three  groups  (UDT,  Fretilin 
and  a  smaller  party),"  explains  the  Exter- 
nal Affairs  Indonesia  desk  officer. 

But  some  of  the  few  Western  observers 
in  the  area  at  the  time  disagree.  Journal- 
ist Jill  Joiliffe,  Australian  parliamentarian 
Ken  Fry  and  the  head  of  an  Australian 
aid  mission,  James  Dunn,  all  agree  that 
Fretilin  administered  East  Tmior  effectively 
from  September  1975  until  the  invasion, 
and  enjoyed  widespread  support  from  the 
population,  including  many  UDT  supportei"s. 

"While  negotiations  were  going  on  in 
preparation  for  elections  or  a  referendum," 
say  Fretilin's  UN  representative  Jose 
Ramos-Horta.  "Indonesia  began  to  set  up 
Operation  Comorro— a  plan  developed  at 
the  Centre  for  International  and  Strategic 
Relations  in  Jakarta— which  had  two  stages: 
political  destabilization  and,  if  that  failed, 
military  intervention." 

But  ambassador  Abubakar  offers  an- 
other rationale  for  his  country's  interven- 
tion: "We  were  very  concerned  that  East 
Timor  could  become  a  vacuum  that  would 
endanger  the  security  of  Indonesia  — 
it  could  become  a  foothold  of  the 
communists." 

Julia  Morrigan  believes  there  is  more 
to  this  claim  than  meets  the  eye.  "While 
not  exactly  a  Marxist  group.  Fretilin  was 
holding  forth  the  prospect  of  some  kind  of 
social  justice  for  the  East  Tmiorese.  and 
Indonesia  feared  seeing  a  small  country 
on  its  borders  serving  as  an  example  to 
the  downtrodden  people  of  its  own  na- 
tion," she  explains.  Observers  speculate 
the  possibility  of  finding  offshore  oil  in 
the  T\mor  Gap  between  East  Timor  and 
Australia  may  also  have  tempted  the 
Indonesians.  Large  deposits  have  since 
been  found  there. 

In  July  1976.  Indonesia  announced  the 
incorporation  of  East  Timor  as  its  27th 
province.  This  move  soon  received  the 
formal  blessings  of  the  United  States— 
which  supplies  80  to  90  per  cent  of 
Indonesia's  arms  (including  the  heavily 
armed  OV-10  Bronco  counter-insurgency 
planes)  and  places  high  strategic  value  on 
the  three  major  sea  straits  straddled  by 
that  country. 

In  1978,  the  Canadian  ambassador  to 
Indonesia,  Glen  Shortcliffe,  was 
escorted  through  parts  of  East  Timor. 
He  described  the  peitple  he  saw  as 
"desperately  ill;  they  need  help  in  terms  of 
immediate  relief— food,  clothing,  basic 
medical  care."  The  report  he  wrote  for 
External  Affairs  has  never  been  released. 

At  the  time  Canada  had  already 
abstained  from  three  UN  votes  demand- 
ing Indonesia  pull  out  of  East  Timor.  In 

1980.  Canada  began  voting  against  these 
resolutions  because  they  "did  not  reflect 
political  realities  in  East  Timor."  In  May 

1981,  the  Assistant  Under-Secretary  for 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  D.T.  Delworth,  ex- 
plained Canada's  position. 

"We  believe  that  keeping  alive  the 
dream  of  independence  for  East  Timor 
was  a  cruel  delusion."  he  told  Flora 
MacDonald. 

Delworth  was  restrained  in  his  criti- 
cism of  the  occupation.  "I  think  that  we 
felt  from  the  very  beginning  that  the  way 
in  which  (the  annexation)  was  handled 
was  perhaps  on  the  rough  side  but  I  hesi- 
tated to  use  the  word  'brutal'  because  I 
have  not  seen  the  situation  with  my  own 
eyes." 

In  the  House  of  Commons  last  month, 
Mr.  Clark  grudgingly  admitted  that  "there 
was  legitimate  reason  for  concern  for  a 
period  of  time."  But  this  concern  was 
never  publicly  expressed.  Turning  a  blind 
eye  to  an  occupation  that  has  approached 


genocidal  proportions,  Canada  expanded 
its  highly  profitable  business  pursuits  in 
Indonesia— thanks  largely  to  the  ample 
raw  resources  and  a  huge,  rigidly  con- 
trolled and  poorly  paid  labor  force  denied 
the  right  to  independent  unions  and  ter- 
rorized by  death  squads  (as  attested  to 
by  AI). 

Current  Canadian  policy  bluntly  views 
the  Indonesian  annexation  as  a  fait 
accompli:  "You  can't  turn  the  clock  back 
10  years,"  explains  the  External  Affairs 
officer. 

But  Ramos-Horta  blasts  that  policy  as 
hypocritical.  "The  Canadian  position  on 
East  Timor  and  its  statements  at  the  UN 
have  been  some  of  the  most  grotesque  I 
have  ever  heard  from  any  Western  govern- 
ment," he  charges.  "They  say  that  self- 
determination  would  be  a  disservice  to  my 
people,  that  the  annexation  is  iiTeversible, 
while  at  the  same  time  talking  about  with- 
drawing foreign  troops  from  Afghanistan 
and  Cambodia." 

True  self-determination  for  the  East 
Timorese  is  not  yet  a  mere  cherished 
pipedream  or  "cruel  delusion."  Although 
Fretilin  now  controls  an  estimated  bne 
third  of  the  country  and  was  joined  by  its 
erstwhile  foe  UDT  last  March,  it  still 
stakes  its  hopes  on  a  political  settlement. 

Fretilin's  offer  to  Indonesia  stands,  says 
Ramos-Horta.  "Let's  sit,  let's  meet  and 
discuss  the  problem  and  reach  a  consen- 
sus that  would  create  conditions  for  the 
people  of  East  Timor  to  choose  what  they 
want.  If  they  choose  integration  with 
Indonesia  under  UN  supei-vision.  we  would 
support  it.  But  we  will  not  accept  surren- 
der under  these  present  circumstances," 

If  there  was  any  doubt  about  the  violence 
of  the  Indonesian  occupation,  it  was 
dispelled  in  1982  by  the  de  facto  mili- 
tary ruler  of  East  Timor  at  the  time. 
Col.  Kalangie,  in  an  interview  with  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  "You  don't  give  a 
little  bit.  a  litle.  bit,"  he  boasted,  "you  go 
all  at  once— bok!  — and  then  explain  to 
the  rest  of  the  worid  that  we  are  here. 
That  is  how  to  do  it,  like  the  Russians  in 
Afghanistan.  It  is  the  new  Indonesian 
civilization  we  are  bringing  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  civilize  the  backward  peoples." 

By  1983-5  years  after  Indonesia 
claims  to  have  launched  large  scale 
economic  programs  in  the  ter- 
ritory-Catholic Church  sources  were 
reporting  that  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
had  been  herded  into  "resettlement 
camps".  AI  has  confirmed  that  this  prac- 
tice is  continuing.  "By  resettling  them  in 
areas  where  they  can  be  controlled,  the 
Indonesian  authorities  feel  that  they  can 
wipe  out  the  resistance  that  exists  there." 
says  Tataryn. 


In  1985,  AI  documented  several  mas- 
sacres, including  one  incident  in  which 
100  suspected  guerrilla  sympathizers  had 
been  executed  while  in  custody. 

Letters  smuggled  from  East  Timor 
by  the  Catholic  church  confirmed  these 
reports.  In  the  same  year,  the  courageous 
Apostolic  Administrator  in  Dili,  Monsignor 
Carlos  Ximenes  Belo.  accused  the  Indone- 
sians of  forcefully  recruiting  children  into 
offensives,  killing  peasants  in  reprisal  raids 
and  implementing  forced  migrations  to 
"strategic  villages"  where  conditions  were 
"inhuman."  "People,  including  me,  feel  as 
if  we  are  in  a  jail  in  our  own  country," 
wrote  Belo. 

Last  year,  a  trusted  source  delivered  a 
letter  from  an  East  Timorese  to  Monsignor 
da  Costa  Lopes,  former  Apostolic  Admin- 
istrator in  Dili.  It  stated:  "If  you  go  through 
the  villages  of  Luro,  Laivai.  Iliomar.  Vatolari 
etc.,  you  will  see  that  the  people  live  in  a 
state  of  permanent  encirclement.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  leave  their  villages 
beyond  three  kilometres,  besides,  they 
always  have  to  have  a  'pass'  issued  by  the 
Indonesian  military  authorities,  ,  ." 

Clark,  though,  claims  Canadian  embassy 
officials  have  proven  these  testimonies 
are  "considerably  out  of  date."  A  report 
provided  by  the  Indonesian  embassy  in 
Ottawa,  written  by  Canadian  embassy  offi- 
cials Jean-Francois  Somcynsky  and  Emil 
Baran  who  visited  East  Timor  in  March, 
1986,  concluded:  "What  strikes  a  visitor 
to  East  Timor  most  is  the  considerable 
social  and  economic  development  that 
has  occurred  even  though  this  is  not  a 
region  favored  by  nature." 

The  External  Affairs  officer  admits, 
however,  that  such  visits  occur  under 
troop  escort,  "partly  to  ensure  that  the 
Canadians  see  what  the  Indonesian  au- 
thorities want  them  to  see." 

In  August,  1986.  Cornell  University 
professor  Benedict  Anderson  testified  to 
a  special  committee  of  the  UN  that  "even 
Indonesians  are  required  to  have  permits 
to  enter  what  the  regime  claims  is  part  of 
their  own  motherland.  East  Timor  has  no 
local  press,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make 
long  distance  telephone  calls  in  or  out  of 
the  country." 

Canada  officially  views  Indonesia  as 
a  country  which  shares  "a  commit- 
ment to  regional  peace  and  stability 
in  Southeast  Asia"  and  "provides  a  strong 
business  interest  to  Canadians,"  according 
to  a  current  policy  statement  of  External 
Affairs. 

The  business  interests  are  strong.  Last 
month  Canada  announced  a  $10  million 
sale  of  Pratt  and  Whitney  helicopter  en- 
gines to  Indonesia.  The  government  re- 
fuses to  say  whether  it  is  a  military  sale. 


According  to  lETP's  Morrigan,  an 
Australian  defence  journal  has  reported 
that  the  engines  will  be  fitted  to  the 
Indonesian  Armed  Forces'  U.S. -supplied 
Bell-412  helicopters,  which  have  been 
used  in  counter  insurgency  operations  in 
Guatemala. 

Other  sales  have  included  CRV-7  air- 
to-ground  rockets  from  Bristol  Aerospace 
in  Manitoba,  military  vehicles  from  Levy 
Autopars  in  Toronto,  and  equipment  from 
Canadian  Marconi.  Project  Ploughshares, 
an  independent  gi'oup  monitoring  Cana- 
dian aiTHS  exports,  also  lists  the  sale  of 
military  parachutes,  small  arms  and  mu- 
nitions. "Since  Indonesia  is  not  fighting  an 
all-out  war  anywhere  else,"  says  Morrigan, 
"it's  a  good  bet  that  these  weapons  are 
being  used  in  East  Timor." 

Canadian  investments  in  Indonesia  ex- 
ceed $1.4  billion,  putting  it  ahead  of  the 
U.S.  as  one  of  the  three  largest  Western 
investors  in  that  country.  The  biggest 
Canadian  investor  is  INCO  Mining  ($1.2 
billion),  while  Rata  Shoes'  Indonesian 
workers  are  the  lowest  paid  in  any  of  its 
93  operations  across  the  globe.  CIDA  has 
earmarked  $300  million  for  aid  projects 
there  over  the  next  five  years. 

"The  Canadian  position  on  East  Timor," 
says  Ramos-Horta.  "is  dictated  solely  by 
its  trade  and  arms  sales  interest  with 
Indonesia." 

Ernie  Regehr  of  Project  Ploughshares 
agrees:  "They  want  to  sell  high  technol- 
ogy goods  to  the  Pacific  Rim  and  they  are 
not  going  to  interfere  with  that  by  bring- 
ing up  human  rights  concerns." 

It  is  a  distressing  example  of  human 
rights  concerns  taking  a  back  seat  to 
commercial  interests. 

"Pound  for  pound.  Canada  probably 
carries  more  clout  with  Indonesia  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  worid  and  it's  about 
time  that  we  met  our  obligation  towards 
the  East  Timorese,"  urges  Morrigan.  "Even 
a  fairly  token  expression  of  public  disap- 
proval by  the  Canadian  government  would 
result  in  a  lot  of  good  changes." 

After  1 1  years  of  misery  and  the  exter- 
mination of  a  third  of  a  people,  Canada 
has  yet  to  hint  at  public  disapproval  of 
Indonesia's  occupation  of  East  Timor.  To 
wax  indignant  abouthuman rights  violations 
in  Afghanistan  or  Cambodia  (where  Cana- 
dian commerical  interests  are  negligible 
or  non-existent)  is  a  painless  and  self- 
gratifying  exercise.  To  condemn  the  large- 
scale  brutalities  of  an  economic  ally  is  to 
test  the  sincerity  of  a  human  rights  policy. 
Canada  appears  to  have  failed  the  test.  □ 


Editor's  note:  Last  week's  feature  on  Arab 
Moslems  was  written  by  Rosanna  Ditmars. 
The  Charlatan  regrets  the  omission. 
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Contradictions  of  Canadian  foreign  policy 


by  Elizabeth  Moore 

In  a  classic  case  of  "do  as  I  say,  but  not 
as  I  do"  waffling,  Canada's  External 
Affairs  department  is  saying  one  thing 
and  doing  another. 

Foreign  policy  observers  note  that 
Canada,  in  principle,  condemns  human 
rights  violations  and  calls  the  protection  of 
these  rights  a  key  element  in  its  foreign 
policy. 

However,  Canada  has  continued  to  give 
aid  to  and  trade  with  countries  it  has 
condemned  for  their  human  rights  records. 

In  a  timely  example,  Canada  is  now 
thinking  about  resuming  government-to- 
government,  or  bilateral,  aid  to  the 
Guatemalan  government.  Bilateral  aid  was 
cut  in  1981,  meaning  no  new  bilateral 
programs  have  been  set  up.  because  of 
Guatemala's  extensive  violation  of  human 
rights.  But  some  bilateral  assistance  is 
still  going  to  the  country,  wrapping  up  the 
end  of  programs  already  in  place. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  resume  bilat- 
eral aid  now,  says  Carleton  law  professor 
Maureen  Davies.  Despite  the  election  of  a 
civilian  government  in  Guatemala  last 
year  for  the  first  time  in  30  years,  the 


country  is  still  mostly  under  military 
control. 

"The  obvious  problem,  as  we  have 
seen  from  the  Marcos  of  this  world,  is 
that  when  we  (Canada)  give  direct  aid,  it 
goes  directly  into  the  pockets  of  the  mili- 
tary," says  Davies. 

For  now,  it  is  largely  non-governmental 
organizations  that  handle  Canadian  aid  to 
Guatemala.  Last  year,  Canada  channelled 
close  to  $2  million  to  the  country  through 
NGOs. 

There  is  still  worry  that  the  military 
uses  even  this  aid  to  continue  its  repressive 
campaign  to  consolidate  its  control.  De- 
spite the  new  civilian  leader,  Vinicia  Cerezo. 
the  military  controls  most  developmental 
agencies,  says  Judith  Moe.  an  MA  student 
at  the  Paterson  School  of  International 
Affairs. 

Moe,  who  plans  to  visit  Guatemala  this 
summer,  says  Cerezo  has  admitted  to 
holding  only  30  per  cent  of  the  power  and 
there  is  fear  that  Canadian  aid  won't 
reach  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

Over  the  last  30  years,  the  military  has 
conducted  its  campaign  of  terror.  Since 
1979.  at  least  50.000  people  have  been 
killed.  200.000  have  fled  the  country. 


Slaughter  of  native  rights 


Canada's  recent  task  force  on  interna- 
tional relations  says  "native  peoples 
throughout  the  world  have  been 
among  the  earliest  and  most  cruelly  abused 
victims  of  the  denial  of  human  rights." 

In  an  ironic  twist,  the  development  aid 
that  Canada  and  other  developed  coun- 
tries have  given  to  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries has,  at  times,  destroyed  the  lives  of 
native  peoples. 

Doug  Kropp  went  to  the  Philippines  in 
1985  for  research  and  personal  interest 
purposes.  He  saw  the  struggle  of  tribal 
groups  in  the  mountain  provinces  of  the 
country  as  they  fought  for  their  rights. 

Kropp  says  the  Cordillera  People's 
Association,  an  organization  of  the  differ- 
ent tribal  groups,  were  resisting  attempts 
by  the  government  to  deny  them  their 
rights  to  their  land,  culture,  and  identity 
and  to  self-determination. 

The  whole  region  was  heavily  milita- 
rized because  the  people  were  resisting  a 
World  Bank  project  to  build  four  dams  on 
their  land.  The  dams  were  to  provide  ■ 
electricity  for  the  export-producing  zones 
where  multinationals  were  based  and  for 
American  military  bases,  Kropp  says. 

The  dams  would  have  flooded  the  rice 
terraces  that  are  thousands  of  years  old 
where  the  dead  of  the  people  are  buried. 
"Their  whole  culture  is  tied  to  these 
terraces  and  100,000  people  would  have 
been  moved,"  he  says. 

The  people  resisted  at  first  non-violenUy, 


placing  their  bodies  in  front  of  bulldozers, 
but  they  were  met  with  violence.  They 
were  killed,  arrested,  and  tortured  by  the 
military.  In  1981,  the  leader  of  the  group 
was  killed. 

The  fighting  became  quite  bad  as  the 
armed  wing  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Phillipines  and  Catholic  priests  lent 
their  support  to  the  tribal  peoples,  Kropp 
says. 

The  people  prevented  the  building  of 
the  dams,  but  now  face  other  problems. 
Mining  companies  and  agri  businesses  are 
still  trying  to  force  people  off  their  land. 

The  company  Massey-Ferguson  is  now 
involved  in  a  project  to  grow  com  for 
export  on  lands  in  the  north  which  the 
people  want  to  use  to  grow  their  own 
food.  The  company  is  working  with  the 
local  elites  to  take  the  land  away  from  the 
people,  Kropp  says. 

Kropp  says  the  real  hope  for  improve- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  tribal  peoples 
will  come  from  changes  in  the  Philippine 
government's  policy  towards  foreign  com- 
panies operating  in  the  company. 

The  World  Bank  has  been  behind  other 
projects  with  a  negative  impact  on  native 
peoples.  Recent  projects  have  been  in 
countries  like  India,  Indonesia,  Peru,  Brazil, 
Paraguay,  and  Ethiopia. 

The  Worid  Bank  and  other  international 
funding  institutions  are  an  arm  of  Western 
governments  and  work  on  a  profit  motive, 
says  Maureen  Davies,  Carieton  law  pro- 


largely  to  Mexico,  and  a  million  people 
have  been  displaced  within  the  country 
because  of  the  violence,  Moe  says.  At 
least  40  people  are  killed  every  month  for 
political  reasons  by  the  military. 

The  campaign  has  included  destroying 
native  villages,  placing  survivors  in  "model 
villages"  under  military  eyes.  Men  are 
forced  to  participate  in  "voluntary"  civil 
patrols,  spying  on  their  own  people  for  the 
government,  she  says. 

These  people  are  not  allowed  to  follow 
their  customs  in  what  is  called  "ethnocide". 
not  allowed  to  return  to  their  villages,  and 
have  Spanish-language  instruction  forced 
upon  them. 

Canadian  NGOs  received  about  $220 
million  from  the  government  last  year  and 
are  playing  an  increasingly  important  role 
in  Canadian  foreign  policy.  Davies  says 
NGOs  are  the  only  way  to  make  sure  the 
money  goes  where  its  supposed  to. 

Inter  Pares  is  an  example  of  a  Cana- 
dian NGO  that  works  directly  with  the 
people  who  need  assistance.  It  received 
just  over  $1  million  from  the  government 
last  year.  Its  work  is  based  mainly  in 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador,  says  program 
director  Brian  Murphy. 

In  El  Salvador.  Inter  Pares  funds  local 
organizations  working  with  the  Catholic 
church  to  assist  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  displaced  by  the  civil  war.  These 
people  are  integrated  into  cooperative  move- 


ments in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Murphy  says. 

Doug  Kropp,  aiso  a  MA  student  at  the 
Paterson  School  says  Canada  should  offer 
more  assistance  to  NGOS  that  have  a 
participatory  and  direct  role.  He  says 
many  of  the  NGOs  used  now  are  very 
conservative,  and  that  Canadian  money  is 
not  being  used  well  right  now. 

Another  contradiction  in  Canadian  for- 
eign policy,  is  that  trade  policy  does  not 
always  follow  aid  policy.  A  report  "behind 
the  headlines"  by  T.A.  Keenleyside  and 
Patricia  Taylor  documents  the  case  in 
Chile. 

Canada  condemned  the  repressive 
Pinochet  regime  and  has  reduced  the 
amount  of  bilateral  aid  it  gives  to  Chile. 
Yet,  the  Export  Development  Corporation 
increased  its  support  of  Canadian  exports 
to  Chile  from  $600,000  in  1973  to 
$8  million  in  1974,  during  the  first  year  of 
Pinochet's  government. 

Shortly  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Allende  government,  the  EDC  gave  a  $5 
million  loan  to  Chile  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  Twin  Otter  aircraft. 

In  its  response  to  the  international 
relations  task  force  last  year,  however,  the 
government  glossed  over  the  recommen- 
dation that  Canada  look  closely  at  human 
rights  violations,  especially  in  countries 
with  which  it  has  "significant  trade 
relations".  □ 


What  kind  of  transaction 
would  you  like? 

Deposit  — 
Withdraw!  — 
Account  Balance  — 
Terrorize  your  population  ~ 


□ 
□ 
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Muireeo  Divtes:  Pdltical  organization  difficult 


fessor.  These  institutions  are  neither  neu- 
tral nor  altruistic,  but  paternalistic  and 
ethnocentric,  she  says. 

They  don't  understand  the  indigenous 
perspective  and  assume  that  indigenous 
culture  is  inferior  to  Western  culture.  They 
try  to  appear  rheteorically  to  take  into 
account  the  interests  of  indigenous  peo- 
ples, for  example,  in  their  policy  guide- 
lines, but  this  is  only  "lip  service".  Davies 
says. 

Canada  gave  $18  million  to  the  World 
Bank  last  year,  but  it  also  funds  the 
World  Council  of  Indigenous  Peoples.  The 
WCIP  got  $400,000  from  the  government 
last  year  as  an  international  NGO. 

The  WCIP  represents  between  60  and 
100  million  indigenous  people  around  the 
world,  working  to  unite  them.  It  also  works 
to  reduce  the  genocide  of  these  people, 
and  to  ensure  their  political,  economic  and 
social  rights. 

Rodrigo  Contreras  of  the  WCIP  says  it 
has  consultation  status  with  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  also  on  the  committee  revising  the 
1957  convention  of  the  International  Labor 
Office. 

This  convention  guarantees  the  protec- 
tion and  integration  of  native  peoples 
who  do  not  want  to  be  protected  by  the 
rules  of  national  societies.  What  indige- 
nous people  want  is  self-determination. 
Contreras  says. 

The  WCIP  represents  an  indigenous 


perspective  on  the  conduct  of  international 
affairs.  At  its  next  General  Assembly  this 
May  in  Ecuador,  it  plans,  among  other 
topics,  to  present  the  response  of  indige- 
nous people  to  the  upcoming  "celebra- 
tion" of  the  500th  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America. 

"We  don't  see  it  as  a  discovery,"  he 
says. 

WCIP  also  watches  for  democratic  de- 
velopments in  countries  and  monitors  the 
violation  of  the  rights  of  indigenous  peoples. 

Despite  the  work  of  such  organizations, 
Davies  says  there  are  still  few  examples 
of  success  in  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
indigenous  people.  Progress  towards  self- 
determination  has  been  slow. 

"Overall,  political  organization  is  very 
difficult.  It  is  extraordinary  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  actually  occurring  despite  the 
obstacles  and  it  is  representatives  from 
the  poorest  countries  of  the  Fourth  Worid. 
not  international  lawyers  that  are  chang- 
ing the  face  of  international  law,"  Davies 
says. 

What  is  needed  most,  because  indige- 
nous people  have  no  resources  and  no 
power,  is  a  concerted  persistent  education 
campaign,  she  says. 

In  the  same  way  that  "pictures  from 
Ethiopia  brought  home  the  reality  of  star- 
vation," international  coverage  of  the 
violation  of  the  rights  of  native  peoples 
would  allow  people  to  understand  the  di- 
rect link  between  government  action  and 
the  atrocities  that  happen,  she  says.  □ 
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CUSA  SERVICES  ARE  HIRING' 


•  for  all  positions  pay  is  yet  to  be  determined  •  full-time  coordinators  are  40  hrs/week,  part-time  coordinators  are 
20  hrs/week,  Resource  persons  are  10  hrs/week  •  the  work  period  is  from  May  87  -  April  88  except  resource  persons 

•  all  candidates  must  be  students  in  1987-88 


International  Students' 
Centre 

•  One  part-time  cc«rdinator 

•  responsible  for  the  overall  administration 
of  the  Centre,  the  planning  and 
Implementation  of  programming  and  the 
calculation  of  the  operating  and  capital 
budgets. 

•  the  successful  candidate  must  have  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  operations  of 
the  constituent  clubs  and  must  be  familiar 
with  issues  and  concerns  relevant  to 
international  students. 

•  2  part-time  resource  persons. 

•  a  clubs  liaison  will  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  joint  activities  and  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  Centre 

•  the  successful  candidate  shall  be  a  person 
who  is  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the 
Centre  and  its  constituent  clubs 

•  a  political  liaison  will  be  responsible  for 
research  and  documentation  of  issues 
pertaining  to  international  students  on  and 
off-campus  and  shall  work  with  the  CFS  and 
the  OFS. 

•  the  successful  candidate  shall  be  a  person 
with  impecable  research  abilities,  contact 
with,  and  an  understanding  of  intemational 
student  groups  and  service  organizations. 


Mature  Students'  Centre 

•  is  hiring  two  part-time  coordinators 

•  the  primary  task  of  the  coordinators  will 
be  to  oversee  the  operations  of  the  Centre 
and  to  implement  policies  designed  to  better 
the  condition  of  mature  students  at  Carleton 

•  the  successful  candidates  must  show  an 
understanding  of  the  services  provided  by 
the  Centre  and  should  have  some  basic 
clerical  and  administrative  skills 

•  all  applications  should  be  brought  to  the\ 
CUSA  office,  room  401  Unicentre 

•  application  deadline  is  Thursday,  March 
26th  at  12  noon 


Peer  Counselling  Centre 

•  is  hiring  one  full-time  coordinator 

•  the  coordinator  is  responsible  for  providing 
general  direction  to  the  Centre,  for  the 
calculation  of  an  operating  and  a  capital 
budget,  for  providing  a  quality  counselling 
service  for  the  year. 

•  the  successful  candidate  must  have 
previous  experience  in  counselling,  must  be 
able  to  work  flexible  hours,  and  should  be 
open-minded  and  able  to  deal  with  Issues 
ranging  from  abortion  to  homosexuality. 


•  applications  can  be  dropped  off  at  either 
the  Peer  Counselling  Centre  or  the  CUSA 
office.  Room  401  Unicentre 

•  the  application  deadline  has  been  extended 
to  Thursday.  March  19th  at  12  noon. 


Women's  Centre 

•  Applications  are  being  taken  for  one  full- 
time  Co-ordinator. 

•  Successful  candidate  will  possess  a  strong 
background  in  women's  issues  and  have  the 
ability  to  work  within  a  collective  structure. 
Duties  include  facilitating  a  budget,  planning 
and  executing  events  and  organizing 
volunteers  in  the  overall  operation  of  the 
Centre. 

•  Students  with  a  background  in  Women's 
Studies  are  invited  to  apply. 

•  Applications  can  be  picked  up  at  the 
CUSA  office  and  should  be  dropped  off  at 
the  CUSA  office.  Room  401  Unicentre. 

•  Application  deadline  is  Thursday,  March 
26th  at  12  noon. 

^  Carleton  University 
Students'  Association 
For  more  information  visit  the  service 
concerned  or  contact  Don  Grant,  VP 
(ntemal,  564-4380. 
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The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus 
Room  508,  Unicentre 

your  campus  placement  service 


ON  CAIMPUS  RECRUITING 


For  information  about  the  type  of  posi- 
tions available,  how  to  apply  and  where 
to  find  more  about  the  companies  please 
make  sure  to  read  the  "CEC  Weekly 
Bulletin"  published  every  Monday  and 
posted  in  the  CEC-OC  and  across  Cam- 
pus. 

Here  is  a  list  of  upcoming  application 
deadlines  for  recruiting  employers... 

PERMANENT  -  FULL  TIME 

•  March  27,  12  noon  -  Menkes 
Developments  Inc.  Civil  engineering 
and  architecture. 

•  March  27,  12  noon  -  International 
Datacasting  Corporation.  Electrical 
engineering,  computer  science  and 
systems  engineering. 

•  March  27,  12  noon  -  Asbetec 
Distributors  Inc.  Civil  and  mechanical 
engineering  for  sales  position. 

•  March  27,  12  noon  -  Digital 
Equipment  of  Canada  Ltd. 
Mechanical  and  electrical  engineering. 

•  Technlpro  National  Products 
Distribution  Co.  Open  to  all  disciplines 
-  sales  oriented. 

•  On-site  Energy  Pathways  Inc. 

Engineering,  science,  environmental 
studies. 

•  March  27,  12  noon  -  Ginsberg, 
Gluzman,  Page  &  Levitz.  Commerce  - 
accounting  with  a  minimum  of  28  ICAO 
semester  hours. 

•  March  28,  12  noon  -  Telemus 
Electronic  Systems  Inc.  Electrical 
engineering  for  inside  sales  position. 


•  April  2  -  A.L.  Williams.  All 

disciplines  -  sales  oriented.  Represen- 
tative from  A.L.  Williams  will  be  on 
campus  April  2,  1987  for  an  information 
session  starting  at  10:30  am  in  Room  505 
Unicentre.  Sign-up  sheet  and  company 
literature  are  available  from  our  recep- 
tion staff. 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

•  March  23,  12  noon  -  Northern 
Telecom.  Physics,  chemistry,  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineering,  computer 
science  and  systems  engineering. 

•  March  27,  12  noon  -  AmdadI 
Communications  Inc.  3rd  or  4th  year 
Industrial  Design  student. 

•  March  27,  12  noon  -  Ginsberg, 
Gluzman,  Page  &  Levitz.  1988 
Bachelor  of  Commerce  Graduate. 

•  March  31  -  City  of  Gloucester. 
Recreation  and  parks  department. 

•  March  31-30  -  City  of  Nepean  has 
the  following  summer  employment  op- 
portunities: Micro-computer  specialist, 
computer  programmer,  computer  pro- 
grammer/project supervisor. 

•  April  1  -  Students  in  Personnel 
|SIP|  Experience  Program.  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Labour. 

•  April  17  -  Summer  Experience  '87, 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Skills  Develop- 
ment. Provides  young  people  with  an 
opportunity  to  gain  summer  experience. 


•  Wiskey  Jack  Reforestation  Ltd.  Tree 
planters  required  for  the  B.C.  region.  No 
set  deadline  but  students  should  apply 
as  soon  as  possible. 

•  March  27  -  Ball  Forestry  Service 

invites  applications  for  tree  planting, 
shelter  seeding,  treeplant  supervisor  and 
tree  delivery. 

•  March  27,  12  noon  -  Foley  Moun- 
tain Conservation  Area.  Biology,  en- 
vironmental studies  or  related  fields  - 
Summer  interpreters  positions  are 
available  in  Westport,  Ontario  (approx. 
100km  south  of  Ottawa).  The  interviews 
will  be  held  on  campus  March  30,  1987 
starting  at  1:00pm.  To  arrange  for  inter- 
view see  our  reception  staff. 

INFORMATION  SESSION: 

•  A.L.  Williams  -  representatives  from 
A.L.  Williams  will  be  on  campus  April 
2,  1987  to  discuss  employment  oppor- 
tunities. The  information  session  will  be 
starting  at  10:30  am  in  Room  505 
Unicentre.  Sign-up  sheet  and  company 
literature  are  available  from  our  recep- 
tion staff. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  graduates  looking  for  permanent  full 
time  employment  and  undergraduates 
looking  for  part  time  employment.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  positions  available; 
for  others  be  sure  to  come  in  and  check 
our  boards  rejiularly. 


Visit  tile  C.E.C.O.C.  Monday  to  Friday  8am-4pm 

for  employment  information  and  assistance 
Space  for  this  advertisement  provided  courtesy  of  CUSA 


PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Facilities  Planner.  Architecture, 
'Masters  Degree  in  physics,  biology, 
chemistry  or  economics.  Must  be  willing 
to  travel  across  Canada  and  overseas,  ex- 
cellent verbal  and  written  communica- 
tion skills.  Refer  to  File  1067. 

•  Programmers  -  Open  to  engineer- 
ing, computer  science  and  info  systems 
with  knowledge  of  "C"  language  and 
some  experience  in  systems  or  data  base 
software  development.  Refer  to  Order 
M-43. 

SUMMER  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Tree  planting  -  in  Stonecliff  near 
Pembroke.  To  work  last  2  weeks  in 
April  and  first  2  weeks  in  May.  Refer  to 
Order  M-55. 

•  Production  Assistant  -  students 
with  extensive  experience  in  layout  and 
design  to  produce  the  1987-88  CUSA 
Student  Handbook.  Refer  to  Order  M-57. 

•  Writer  -  Must  have  good  writing  and 
layout  experience  and  good  typing  abili- 
ty to  assist  the  course  guide  co-ordinator 
with  the  preparation  of  the  CUSA 
Course  Guide.  Position  is  for  10  weeks 
starting  May  4.  Refer  to  Order  M-57. 

•  Biology  Interpreter  -  Biology  major 
or  related  fields  -  to  teach  children 
ecology  and  constructing  nature 
displays.  Position  is  in  Westport  Ontario 
(approx.  70  miles  south  of  Ottawa|. 
Refer  to  Order  M-52. 
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 SPORTS 

Men  swimmers  finish  tenth  in  Canada 


by  Tom  Anzai 


The  Carleton  University  men's  swim- 
ming team  typified  the  varsity  season  with 
an  impressive  10th  place  finish  at  the  Canadian 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Union  (CIAU)  swim- 
ming and  diving  championships  March  5-7 
at  Dalhousie  University. 

Led  by  second  year  speedster  Stepan 
Oliva,  the  Ravens  relied  on  strong  relay 
swims  to  push  past  the  competition  to  achieve 
their  second  consecutive  top-10  placing  in 
Canada. 

Oliva  placed  a  team-high  sixth  in  the 
50-metre  freestyle  as  he  used  his  lanky  6'3" 
frame  to  power  to  a  23.8  second  closing.  He 
then  swam  the  100-metre  freestyle  in  simi- 
lar fashion  placing  11th  in  51.9  seconds, 
ranking  him  as  one  of  the  fastest  swimmers 
in  Canada. 

"I  was  pretty  well  psyched  going  into 
that  event  (100-metre  freestyle)  after  that 
50."  Oliva  said.  "There  were  a  lot  of  Olympic 
team  swimmers  in  the  heat  and  I  wanted  to 
stay  even  with  the  pack." 

Oliva  was  joined  by  three  other  team- 
mates who  qualified  to  swim  against  the 
nation's  best.  To  qualify  for  an  event  before 
the  competition,  swimmers  had  to  place  in 
the  top  25. 

While  fighting  a  nagging  virus,  Jim  Tunney 
put  it  all  together  and  swam  a  formidable 
1:55.23  in  the  200-metre  freestyle,  placing 
seventh  in  the  consolation  finals.  Tunney 
led  the  4x100  freestyle  relay  team  to  a 
3:36.84  clocking  and  placed  ninth  overall. 
Tunney  then  swam  the  butterfly  leg  to  a 
4:00.91  showing  in  the  4x100  medley  relay 


for  another  ninth  place. 

"The  relays  are  one  of  the  more  exciting 
races  in  terms  of  the  crowd  and  team  cohe- 
siveness,"  Tunney  said.  "We  knew  we  had  a 
smaller  team  when  compared  to  others,  but 
our  relays  proved  we  had  depth." 

The  University  of  Calgary  captured  the 
championship,  overwhelming  Toronto  by 
150  points.  The  victory  was  particularly 
sweet  for  Calgary  since  they  lost  by  a  slight 
margin  to  Toronto  last  year  The  teams 
finishing  ahead  of  Carleton  were  Calgary, 
Toronto,  Laval,  Victoria,  UBC,  Alberta,  Brock, 
Memorial  and  Laurentian.  Twenty  teams 
were  in  attendance  with  each  team  carrying 
a  maximum  of  18  swimmers  and  four  divers. 

The  highlight  of  the  meet  was  a  world 
record  set  by  Laurentian's  Alex  Baumann 
in  the  400m  individual  medley.  Considered 
the  decathalon  of  swimming  because  it 
involves  four  different  strokes,  Baumann 
made  it  look  easy  as  he  finished  30  metres 
ahead  of  his  nearest  rival.  His  time  was 
4:09.32.  He  just  missed  equalling  his  world 
best  time  performed  at  the  OUAA  champi- 
onships in  the  200  by  stroking  to  a  1:58.6 
clocking. 

"He  is  something  to  see,"  said  Carleton 
rookie  Mark  Weben  "His  stroke  is  so  power- 
ful and  effortless  that  he  has  very  little 
resistance  in  the  water." 

Weber  did  a  respectable  job,  consider- 
ing he  only  knew  he  was  competing  two 
days  before  the  meet.  An  unexpected  oper- 
ation sidelined  third-year  swimmer  Steve 
Jones  and  Weber  was  asked  to  swim  for  the 
team.  While  only  qualifying  as  a  relay 
swimmer,  he  is  already  mapping  out  plans 
for  next  season. 


Ravens  basketball  search  for 
new  strength  at  season's  end 


by  Grant  Campbell 

What  can  you  say  about  a  team  that  only 
won  a  single  league  game  all  year  and  three 
in  total? 

In  most  cases,  not  much.  But  in  the  case 
of  coach  Paul  Armstrong  and  his  Raven 
basketball  team,  he  found  several  positives 
in  one  of  the  most  disappointing  men's 
basketball  seasons  at  Carleton  in  recent 
years. 

"Considering  our  lack  of  height  aii4 
team  speed,  we  played  up  to  our  capabili- 
ties," Armstrong  said  in  a  recent  interview. 

Here's  some  excerpts  of  the  interview  in 
which  Armstrong  talked  about  his  players, 
the  team's  season,  and  the  future  of  Raven 
basketball. 

The  players:  Pat  Istead-"Based  on  the 
play  of  the  team,  it  was  a  very  positive  year 
for  Pat,"  he  said.  "He  was  one  of  the  most 
improved  players  on  the  team." 

Istead,  in  his  second  year  with  the  team, 
averaged  9.7  points  per  game  (ppg)  and  6.3 
rebounds  per  game  (rpg).  He  also  shot  46 
per  cent  from  the  floor. 

"He  was  an  effective  inside  rebounder 
and  his  scoring  really  improved  when  he 
began  to  take  more  shots  from  the  baseline." 

Mike  McInrue-"He  had  a  great  rookie 
season  but  he  needs  to  work  on  his  foot- 
work," the  coach  said.  "Mike  is  a  very 
versatile  player  who  can  play  it  tough  on  the 
inside  or  play  the  perimeter  game." 

The  6'6"  freshman  averaged  an  impres- 
sive 8.8  ppg  and  5.0  rpg  while  shooting  50 
per  cent  from  the  floor.  Mclnrue  struggled 
at  the  foul  line,  though,  as  he  hit  on  only  54 
per  cent  of  his  freebies. 

Armstrong  said  Mclnrue  was  one  of  the 
smartest  players  on  the  team  and  very 


coachable. 

Sean  Fitzgerald— "He  was  definitely  the 
most  improved  player  on  the  team  this  year. 
He  started  the  season  slowly  but  his  play 
and  his  scoring  really  picked  up  after 
Christmas." 

The  three-year  veteran  averaged  8.9 
ppg  and  4.6  rpg  while  consistently  matching 
up  against  the  other  team's  big  man.  "He 
always  had  the  toughest  defensive  assign- 
ment and  his  statistics  were  very  impres- 
sive considering  he  was  usually  three  or 
four  inches  shorter  than  his  opponent." 

Walter  Robinson —"He  played  a  lot  more 
than  I  expected  him  to  when  the  season 
started.  He  was  our  point  guard  and  he 
knew  how  to  run  the  offence  and  to  be  a 
leader  on  the  floon  That's  pretty  hard  to  do 
for  a  rookie." 

Robinson  averaged  4.0  ppg  and  started 
late  in  the  season  when  John  Anstess  quit 
the  team.  Armstrong  said  that  he  "was  a 
little  tentative"  and  "needed  to  work  on  his 
shot  quickness." 

Alex  Overwijk— "I  was  very  satisfied 
with  Alex's  comeback  this  year."  Overwijk, 
in  his  third  year,  averaged  9.8  ppg  and  4.7 
rpg  and  was  an  80  per  cent  free  throw 
shooter 

"In  his  first  year,  Alex  got  off  to  a  good 
start  but  then  he  went  downhill  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year  and  last  year  he  quit 
the  team  because  of  some  personal  and 
academic  problems,"  Armstrong  said.  "But 
this  year  he  came  jn  with  a  new  attitude  and 
it  paid  off. 

"He  was  an  effective  player  at  three 
positions  (point  guard,  off  guard  and  small 
forward)  for  us  and  he  gave  us  good  size 
(6'4")  in  the  backcourt.  Nobody  could  run  a 
fast-break  lane  like  he  could." 


Voted  Ra»en  swimmer  of  the  year,  Stepan  OliYia  sptoheJ  to  a  6th  place  win  at  die  Caiadian  nacioiuls. 


Rounding  out  Carleton's  points  was  rookie 
Paul  Rimek  who  placed  seventh  in  the 
consolation  finals  in  both  the  100m  and 
200m  breastroke. 

"1  was  impressed  with  the  level  of  com- 
petition," said  Rimek,  a  qualifier  of  several 
age  group  Canadian  championships.  "With 
Alex  (Baumann)  choosing  to  study  in  Can- 
ada, there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for 
Canadian  swimmers  to  second  guess  poten- 
tial U.S.  scholarships." 

Coach  Duane  Jones  agreed.  He  said 
both  the  level  of  coaching  and  swimming  in 
Canada  is  improving  to  a  point  where  college- 
eligible  swimmers  are  choosing  programs 
in  their  home  country. 

"Just  look  at  Oliva,"  he  said.  "He  could 
have  accepted  a  number  of  quality  scholar- 
ships south  of  the  border  but  he  chose  his 
science  studies  first  and  then  the  swimming 
program  at  Carleton." 


Jones  said  he  anticipates  a  good  crop  of 
new  recruits  next  year  but  insists  the  pro- 
gram will  speak  for  itself. 

On  the  otl—r  side  of  the  pool,  the  Toronto 
women  dominated  the  former  champions 
from  Calgary.  Carleton  had  no  representatives. 

Before  the  swim  team  can  begin  prepar- 
ations for  next  year,  they  are  awaiting  a 
decision  by  the  athletic  department  con- 
cerning 100  per  cent  funding.  Currently, 
swimming  is  the  only  varsity  sport  on  cam- 
pus that  has  only  60  per  cent  funding. 

At  the  team's  annual  banquet,  OUva  was 
selected  male  swimmer  of  the  year  while 
Kana  Klassen  took  female  honors.  Heather 
Hayhurst-France  was  named  most  dedi- 
cated female  swimmer  and  Bruce  Webster 
took  the  male  award.  Webster  was  also  the 
most  improved  male  while  Sabrina  Howe 
was  the  most  improved  female.  □ 


Paul  LeBreux  — "He  may  have  been 
victimized  by  the  sophomore  jinx  but  he 
was  our  leading  scorer  and  certainly  de- 
serving of  the  second  team  all-star  selection." 

LeBreux,  who  had  a  running  feud  with 
Armstrong  for  much  of  the  season,  was  the 
Ravens  leading  scorer.  He  averaged  15.6 
ppg  but  he  only  shot  40  per  cent  from  the 
floor. 

"I  think  teams  watched  him  more  closely 
because  they  knew  he  was  our  top  player. 
He  was  a  little  frustrated  at  the  end  of  the 
season  and  he  put  a  lot  of  pressure  on 
himself. 

"We  (coaching  staff)  were  more  after 
him  to  play  a  team  game  rather  than  just 
shoot  it  up  all  the  time.  That's  what  he  did  in 
his  first  year  coming  off  the  bench  and  it 
was  effective.  But  next  year  we  hope  to  get 
more  quality  than  quantity." 

Roger  Piovesan— Armstrong  said  he  also 
had  a  fine  rookie  season  like  Robinson.  "We 
were  left  in  a  hole  when  Louie  Mazzuca 
(Carieton's  starting  point  guard  for  the  two 
previous  seasons)  quit  this  year.  But  Roger 
came  through  and  did  the  things  we  asked 
of  him. 

"But  he  should  shoot  more  because  he 
has  a  good  outside  jumper  and  he  will  have 
to  work  on  his  ball  handling  and  adjust  to 
the  quickness  of  the  university  game." 

The  offence— The  Ravens  averaged  just 
under  70  points  a  game.  LeBreux  was  the 
team's  sparkplug  while  the  remainder  of 
the  scoring  was  balanced  between  Fitgerald. 
Istead  and  Overwijk. 

"Next  year  we  hope  to  get  back  to  a 


running  game  that  we  didn't  have  this  year, 
Armstrong  said.  "Considering  the  fact  that 
we  were  a  small  and  slow  team,  we  got  what 
we  expected.  But  if  we  can  add  some  height 
and  speed  and  a  deeper  bench,  we'll  be  in  a 
lot  better  shape." 

The  defence  — The  Ravens  gave  up  al 
most  85  ppg.  "In  the  first  half  of  the  season 
the  defence  was  brutal  but  we  eventually 
came  together  in  the  second  half  of  the 
season. 

"We  didn't  have  a  good  press  because  we 
lacked  the  speed  and  that  also  hurt  our 
trapping  game.  Another  problem  was  our 
boxing  out  under  the  hoop  because  there 
always  seemed  to  be  somebody  who  was 
open  under  the  hoop  and  got  the  easy 
basket." 

Armstrong  said  he  was  pleased  that 
Carleton  held  most  teams  in  the  70-75 
points  range. 

The  future — "Our  primary  concern  is  to 
get  a  big  guy  (centre)  in  the  middle.  We 
hope  to  have  about  six  recruits  in  camp  for 
next  year  and  hopefully  we  will  have  more 
height." 

One  of  the  players  already  signed,  sealed 
and  delivered  to  the  Nest  will  be  Stefan 
Barton,  one  of  Ottawa's  top  point  guards, 
from  Merivale  High  School. 

Armstrong  said  he  will  concentrate  on 
recruiting  in  Ottawa  and  eastern  Ontario 
but  he  plans  to  tap  the  Toronto  market  as 
well.  □ 
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DIRECTOR 

Institute  of  Canadian  Studies 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Richard  Clippingdale  leaves 

the  Directorship  of  the  Institute  of  Canadian 
Studies  vacant.  The  Advisory  Committee  to  assist 
the  Dean  of  Arts  concerning  the  next  directorship 

invites  students  and  faculty  members  of  the 
Carleton  community  to  make  submissions  on  the 

Directorship  by  April  1.  Submissions  from 
interested  members  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Chair  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  Professor 
Marilyn  Marshall,  Departments  of  Art  History  and 

Psychology.  Other  committee  members  are 
Professor  John  Clarke,  Department  of  Geography, 
Professor  Blair  Neatby,  Department  of  History, 
and  Gabrielle  Nischiguchi  representing  students. 


Hockey  and  soccer  answers 


SFECIALIZING  IN  BLACK  d  THIRD  WORLD  BOOKS  A  PERIODICALS 


FEATURED  TITLES: 

•  Black  and  Reformed/  Rev.  Allan  Boesak  (S.  Africa) 

•  Farewell  To  Innocence/  Rev.  Allan  Boesak  (S.  Africa) 

•  South  Africa:  A  Different  Kind  of  War/  Frederikse 

•  The  American  Connection  in  Central  America/  McClintock/  Vol  1&2 

•  Reggae  International/  Davis  &  Simon 

MAIL  ORDER:  2015  DRUMMOND  ST.,  MONTREAL  H3G  1W7  (514)  287-9739 


MERE  DO  YOU 
GO  FROM  HERE? 

The  next  step  after  your  university  educa- 
tion may  be  the  "hands-on"  career  training 
offered  by  Centennial  College.  FuU-time  pro- 
grams include: 

•  Entrepreneurship  and  Small  Business  Man- 
agement 

•  Otfice  Systems  Administration 

•  Production  and  Operating  Management 
(operations  planning,  purctiasing,  indus- 
trial engineering,  quality  assiuance) 

•  Robotics 

•  Cliemical  Engineering  Technology 

•  Home  Furnishings  Merchandising 

•  Book  and  Magazine  Publishing 

•  Corporate  Communication  (public  rela- 
tions) 

for  more  tnfonnatlon  on  Hiese  and  other  pwgrams  at 
Centennial,  caU  (416)  694-3241,  ext.  3312,  oi  complete 
the  tonn  below  and  mall  It  to: 


CENTENNIAL  COLLEGE 

Careerlnfo 

P.O.  Box  631,  Station  A 
Scarborougli,  Ontario  MIK  5E9 


Name:  

Mailing  Address: . 


stal  Code:  phone:  ( 

I  Please  send  Infomation  on  these  programs: 


—  I 


by  Charlatan  Staff 

The  much-awaited  answers  to  Bill  Laur- 
ence's soccer  quiz  e.xtraordinaire: 

1.  The  IVIaracana  Stadium  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Brazil,  has  a  capacity  of  205,000 
people. 

2.  1955. 

3.  Luton  Town,  at  Kenilworth  Road,  and 
Queen's  Park  Rangers,  at  their  Loftus  Road 
grounds. 

4.  Elton  John. 

5.  Paul  Dolan,  as  a  reserve  goalkeeper. 

6.  Zero. 

7.  In  1964  at  Lima,  Peru,  a  match  be- 
tween Peru  and  Argentina  resulted  in  301 
people  dead  and  more  than  500  injured. 

8.  Edson  Arantes  de  Nascimento  (Pele) 
has  been  credited  with  1,363  goals  during 
his  career 

9.  None. 

10.  Norwich,  of  the  First  Division. 

11.  Brazil  (1958,  1962,  1970)  and  Italy 
(1934,  1938,  1982). 

12.  Having  barely  turned  17,  Northern 
Ireland's  Norman  Whiteside  played  in  the 
1982  World  Cup. 

13.  Diego  Maradona. 

14.  Kenny  Dalglish. 

15.  Four  steps. 


16.  Twenty-five  people  (11  players  on 
each  team,  a  referee  and  two  linesmen). 

17.  Italy 

18.  The  Montreal  Manic. 

19.  Ozzie  the  Parrot. 

20.  Chile. 

And  here  are  the  answers  to  Kevin  Hill's 
quiz,  which  was  mostly  hockey; 

1.  Four. 

2.  Don  "Smokey"  McLeod. 

3.  Los  Angeles  Kings. 

4.  Los  Angeles  AngeLs. 

5.  Quebec  City. 

6.  Danny  White. 

7.  Dave  Forbes. 

8.  Wayne  Thomas. 

9.  Montreal  Canadiens. 

10.  Minnesota  North  Stars. 

11.  The  Polo  Grounds. 

12.  Dave  Reece. 

13.  His  first  was  in  Vancouver  and  he 
lost  4-2  and  his  last  game  was  in  Toronto 
during  sutler's  10-point  night. 

14.  Bobby  Sheehan. 

15.  Detroit  Red  Wings.  7-0. 

16.  Cougars  and  Falcons. 

17.  Minnesota  Fighting  Saints. 

18.  Jerry  Korab. 

19.  Michel  Belhumeun 

20.  New  York  Rangers.  □ 
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ARTS 


Rock's  twisted  rendition  of  reality 


by  John  Ruttle 

Rock  star  Alice  Owper  told  Muchniusic 
he  would  rather  )et  his  children 
watch  a  re-enactment  of  a  murder  jn 
one  of  his  concerts  than  have  them  sit 
through,  a  shovving  of  Salem's  Lot. 

If  his  recent  perfonnance  at  the  Civic 
Centre  Arena  is  any  indication  of  what  he 
considers  haJiniess,  then  Cooper  must  think 
a  lot  of  Stephen  King's  abiUty  to  scare. 

'Alice  Cooper  isn't  serious  about  it  at 
all,"  says  Will  Straw,  an  associate  profes- 
sor at  Carleton.  "He  now  recogriizes  it  as  a 
kind  of  game."  Straw  has  studied  the 


sion  before  the  end  of  the  60s.  But  perfor- 
mers hke  Alice  Cooper  represented  an 
intensification  of  rock's  violent  tendencies. 

"Rock  is  about  the  maintenance  of 
boundaries,"  says  Straw,  paraphrasing  from 
a  talk  given  by  Larr>'  Grossberg,  Since 
Cooper's  first  duet  with  a  20  foot  snake, 
the  boundanes  of  acceptability  have  been 
pushed  back  to  the  point  where  a  perfor- 
mer like  Ozzy  Osboume  can  bite  the  head 
off  a  live  bat  and  get  away  with  it. 

Acts  like  Osbourne's  raise  questions  of 
what  rock  music  means  to  the  people 
who  are  making  it  and  the  people  listen- 
ing. Today,  most  of  the  on-stage  concert 


sociologicai  factors  behind  popular  music 
extensively.  His  participation  with  the 
Interaational  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Popular  Music  makes  him  an  expert  in 
the  analysis  of  heavy  metal  music. 

Straw  considers  the  music  of  Alice 
Cooper  to  be  a  "part  of  a  tradition  of  arts 
in  the  20th  century."  Cooper,  now  42, 
pioneered  shock-rock  theatrics  in  the  early 
1970s.  Since  his  1971  breakthrough  album 
Love  It  To  Death,  simulated  executions, 
mutilated  baby  dolls  and  live  boa  constric- 
tors have  all  become  commonplace  at 
Alice  Cooper  concerts. 

For  their  time,  Cooper's  grotesque  an- 
tics on  stage  may  have  been  the  most 
expiicit,  but  he  was  by  no  tneans  the  first 
to  introduce  violence  to  the  rock  and  roil 
show.  Bands  like  The  Who  were  smashing 
their  instraments  In  acts  of  teenage  aggi'es- 


violence  is  at  heavy  meta!  shows.  There- 
fore, a  discussion  of  violence  in  music 
tums  largely  into  an  analysis  of  the  mo- 
tives behind  heavy  metal  musicians. 

"You  imagine  there  are  certain  baixiers 
and  then  you  transgress  them  and  that's 
supposed  to  be  an  artistic  gesture."  says 
Straw.  Performers  themselves  are  pres- 
sured to  stage  increasingly  outrageous 
theatrics  and  they  continue  to  rise  to  the 
challenge. 

"Heavy  metal  has  tried  to  be  more  and 
more  transgressive  and  violent,  largely 
the  reaction  to  all  the  empty  British  new- 
wave  bands  which  emerged  and  said  we're 
gonna  dress  up  to  please  you."  says  Straw 
of  the  latest  trends  in  hard  rock. 

Despite  tiie  increasing  violence.  Straw 
doesn't  consider  heavy  metal  to  be  too 
much  of  a  problem  for  society.  "It's  getting 


less  serious .  .  .  it's  sort  of  a  game  to  which 

people      enter,"  says  Straw.  "It's  part 
of  rock's  necessary  function  of  defining 
itself  as  being  different  from  everything 
else  that's  out  there." 

Carieton  music  professor  John  Shepard 
shares  Straw's  view  on  heavy  metal's 
motivation.  Instead  of  having  a  profound 
effect  on  the  whole  society,  metals  tries 
simply  "to  say  something  to  their  own 
group." 

Straw  says  this  group  is  made  up  of 
everyone  who  "goes  to  these  concerts  and 
imagines  that  they're  different  from  the 
other  people  who  would  be  shocked."  He 
says  generally  those  people  are  thinking, 
"we're  here  and  we  can  take  it,  but  imag- 
ine all  those  other  people  who  can't." 

Shepard  talks  of  a  "psychic  shift"  tak- 
ing place  when  people  leave  a  concert 
situation.  They  understand  fully  what  has 
just  taken  place  is  set  apart  from  reality. 

But  despite  this  relatively  harmless 
description  of  violent  performances,  there 
are  various  organizations  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  who  are  trying  to  do 
something  about  perforniers  who  use  ob- 
scene lynics  or  theatrics.  The  use  of 
censorship,  however,  has  questionable 
effectiveness. 

These  groups  tend  to  attack  the  musi- 
cians themselves,  but  as  Mass  Communi- 
cations professor  jody  Berland  suggests, 
the  organizations  ignore  "the  roots  of  why 
(the  violence)  is  there." 

"I'm  vei7  suspicious  of  the  Congress- 
men's Wives  movement,"  says  Straw.  "If 
that  kind  of  behavior  on  stage  makes 
people  in  the  audience  do  it,  then  why 
does  only  one  out  of  every  100.000  actu- 
ally go  out  and  imitate  it?  There  are 
obviously  other  variables  that  come  into 
play."  He  adds,  "if  one  wants  to  talk  about 
the  causes  of  violence  in  society,  let's  talk 
about  poverty  and  racism,  let's  not  talk 
about  heavy  metal." 

Shepard  too  believes  people  are  "naive 
to  think  rock  music  causes  violence  in 
society."     Much  of  what  these  social 
consciousness  organizations  try  to  address 
when  it  comes  to  heavy  metal  has  to  do 
with  sexism.  During  Alice  Cooper's  show, 
at  least  three  women  are  shown  being 
murdered,  not  to  mention  the  several 


others  wlio  are  simply  abused  by  Cooper 
and  his  band. 

The  Congressmen's  Wives,  especially, 
are  concerned  about  the  subservient  roles 
which  women  repeatedly  play  in  rock  videos 
and  in  Alice  Cooper's  case,  on  stage. 

Berland  agrees  women  are  portrayed 
in  subservient  roles  in  rock  music.  How- 
ever, is  rock  music  a  cause  of  this  sex 
stereotyping,  or  another  symptom  of  a 
greater  problem? 

Berland  believes  the  music  industry  is 
yet  another  representation  of  socialized 
attitudes  that  already  exist.  She  says  tele- 
vision advertising  is  just  as  bad  when  it 
comes  to  reinforcing  the  stereotype. 

Rock  music  is  "no  more  sexist  than 
anything  else,"  Berland  says.  Therefore, 
the  burden  is  not  only  on  rock  music  to 
change  the  stereotype,  but  also  on  other 
aspects  of  our  society. 

Straw  and  Shepard  say  there  is  a  dif- 
ferent reason  for  die  inferior  role  of  women 
in  rock,   and  in  particular,  heavy  metal, 
Shepard  agrees  that  heavy  metal  "rein- 
forces a  sort  of  gender-typing,"  and  that 
"women  come  to  stand  symbolically"  in 
rock  music.  "Male  culture  tends  to  iden- 
tify itself  by  excluding  women,"  he  adds. 

Straw  is  more  specific.  "Heavy  metal 
is  about  males  narcissistically  identifying 
with  other  males.  Women  aren't  mistrea- 
ted, they're  simply  absent." 

Heavy  metal  music  has  changed  dras- 
tically since  Alice  Cooper  first  entered 
the  scene  with  his  bizaiTe.  almost  satanic 
onstage  antics.  The  mock  executions  and 
sadistic  theatrics  he  performed  this  month 
at  the  Civic  Centre  can  be  considered 
much  more  mainstream  than  they  were  in 
the  eariy  1970s. 

To  suggest  this  represents  a  change 
exclusively  in  Cooper,  or  even  a  change 
in  heavy  metal  music,  would  be  to  ignore 
the  profound  changes  in  society  that  have 
also  taken  place. 

Heavy  metal  music  will  continue  to 
test  our  boundaries  of  social  acceptability. 
The  music  industry  itself  is  not  powerful 
enough  to  dictate  social  values  for  the 
entire  society.  Rather,  the  ideas  used  by 
the  musicians  are  representations  of  what 
is  already  present.  □ 


Dubbing  poetry  and  music  for  effect 


Lillian  Allen 

Porter  Hall 
Friday  March  20 

by  Murray  Forman 

Her  words  are  her  weapons.  She 
brandishes  them,  razor  sharp  and 
she  cuts  through  the  shit  and  mire 
to  tell  it  from  her  angle.  To  be  a  white 
male  in  Canada  is  to  wonder  where  this 
small,  black  woman  from  Third  World 
Jamaica  gets  her  anger.  Lillian  Allen  makes 
her  living  telling  her  story  and  the  stories 
of  thousands  of  women  and  immigrants. 
She  is  bringing  those  stories  with  her  in 
an  upcoming  appearance  at  Porter  Hall. 

She  is  a  dub  poet,  a  term  which  em- 
phasizes the  spoken  word  with  the  addi- 
tion of  music.  Ottawa  dub  poet  Andy 
Clark  describes  the  artform  as  one  where 
the  message  comes  first.  "It's  a  line  of 
communication,  a  way  of  getting  the  mes- 
sage across.  Dub  poetry  is  from  poetry 
itself,"  he  says.  Allen's  background,  with 
her  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  origins  gave 
her  the  feel  for  reggae  music  and  her 
work  in  Canada  included  time  at  York 
University  earning  a  B.A.  in  English  Lit- 


erature. She  is  admittedly  a  poet  first,  but 
the  positive  trend  set  by  dub  poets  Oku 
Onuora,  Mutabaruka  and  Linton  Kwesi 
Johnson  helped  her  make  her  decision  to 
fuse  the  sensuous  rhythms  of  reggae  mu- 
sic to  her  politicized  lyrics. 

Allen's  work  has  been  called  "social 
commentary  with  heart,"  and  her  first 
public  experiment  began  with  the  publica- 
tion of  her  book  Riddim  an '  Hardtimes  in 
1982.  That  book  has  sold  7,000  copies  to 
date  and  helped  Allen  gain  a  reputation 
as  a  serious  poet  and  committed  activist. 
Her  involvement  in  the  collective  album 
De  Dub  Poets  was  her  first  recording  ex- 
perience and  she  subsequently  released  a 
cassette  featuring  a  live  poetry  performance. 

Despite  a  heavy  skepticism  about  the 
racial  and  gender  bias  of  the  music  indus- 
try, Allen  gradually  began  integrating  mu- 
sic into  her  poetry  readings,  stipulating 
that  the  music  be  an  embellishment  to  the 
words,  not  the  guiding  force.  In  1986  she 
collaborated  with  some  of  Toronto's  best 
musicians  on  a  dynamic  project  that  re- 
sulted in  the  album  Revolutionary  Tea 
Party.  Produced  by  Billy  Bryans  of  Para- 
chute Club,  the  album  features  Bryans  on 
drums,  guitarist  Dave  Gray  (also  from 


The  Chutes),  Terry  Lewis  on  bass  and 
Quammie  Williams  on  percussion. 

Released  independently  on  Allen's  own 
Verse  to  Vinyl  label,  the  disc  was  ex- 
tremely popular  on  campus  and  commu- 
nity radio  stations  across  the  country  and 
last  November  won  the  highest  form  of 
recognition  in  the  Canadian  music  indus- 
try a  Juno  Award  in  the  Reggae/Calypso 
category  On  each  song,  Allen's  forceful 
voice  cuts  through  the  chunky  rhythms  to 
speak  about  the  plight  of  women  or  the 
injustices  against  the  underclass.  Hers  is 
not  a  complaint  however,  but  an  aggres- 
sive stance  against  an  oppression  that 
stumbles  in  its  ignorance.  Songs  like  "The 
Subversives"  and  "I  Fight  Back"  demon- 
strate the  dub  poetry  genre  at  its  best, 
dedicated  to  struggle  and  change.  The 
title  track,  "Revolutionary  Tea  Party,"  is 
probably  album's  pivotal  song  because  it 
shows  Allen  is  prepared  to  cool  out  on  the 
defiant  posture  of  protest  and  quietly  re- 
flect and  strategize.  The  songs  "Nellie 
Belly  Swelly"  and  "Birth  Poem"  are  more 
concerned  with  the  need  to  nurture  true 
innocence. 

Allen's  dedication  to  the  project  included 
raising  the  $25,000  for  production  herself 


and  in  order  to  keep  the  intense  energy  of 
the  album,  she  relied  on  her  own  grass 
roots  community  contacts  instead  of  exte- 
rior grants.  The  participarion  of  the 
Parachute  Club  ensured  the  musical  qual- 
ity of  the  project  and  guaranteed  a  sound 
that  would  increase  the  overall  appeal. 
The  eclectic  mix  of  funk  and  rock  be- 
neath the  reggae  overtones  means  that 
Allen  can  reach  the  listener  through  the 
mind  and  through  the  body  Dub  poetry 
allows  the  art  to  rest  equally  on  the  mer- 
its of  the  words  and  music  and  Allen's 
control  over  the  total  product  keeps  the 
mix  tight. 

Allen  stands  out  as  a  unique  force  on 
the  Canadian  scene  because  of  the  genre 
through  which  she  expresses  herself  and 
her  unwillingness  to  compromise  with  the 
dominant  power  structure.  Since  the  Juno 
Award,  she  has  continued  to  tour,  often 
doing  solo  readings  or  performances  with 
a  small  backing  ensemble.  Her  appear- 
ance at  Carieton  on  March  20  is  billed  to 
include  the  reggae  band  from  the  album, 
fulfilling  Mutabaruka's  statement  that 
"  —  revolutionary  poets  have  become 
entertainers."  □ 
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DISCUSSION  DISCUSSION  DISCUSSION 


Simply  Red 

Men  And  Women 
El  ektra/ Asylum 

by  Jennifer  Cowan 

OK  boys  and  girls,  it's  time  for  a 
lesson  in  the  basics  of  rock'n'roll. 
We're  talking  about  good  old  Amer- 
ican soul.  It  seems  the  latest  British  trend 
is  to  revamp  the  Motown  sound,  add  a  bit 
of  U.K.  pop  and  ship  it  back  to  North 
America.  And  Simply  Red  is  at  the  top  of 
the  class  with  its  second  release  Mew 
And  Women.  This  Manchester  band  gar- 
nered our  attention  and  affection  with 
last  year's  debut  Picture  Book  and  this 
recent  pressing  reinforces  the  perception 
that  Mick  Hucknall  and  company  can 
make  everything  old,  new  again. 

The  first  single,  "The  Right  Thing,"  is 
a  sexually  provocative,  funky,  danceable 
tune.  But  the  big  treat  is  Hucknall  teaming 
up  with  Lamont  Dozier  (of  the  famed 
Holland/Dozier/Holland)  to  serve  up  "Infi- 
delity," complete  with  /;^-bop  vocals,  sax 
solos  and  a  horn  section.  The  tune  repli- 
cates something  by  The  Supremes.  only 
the  vocalization  is  male.  "Suffer,"  another 
Hucknall/Dozier/Hucknall  effort,  works 
out  of  a  similar  genre,  softening  it  into  a 
ballad  with  solid,  backing  rhythm. 

"Ev'ry  Time  We  Say  Goodbye,"  a  warm, 
wailing  cover  of  the  Cole  Porter  tune  is 
accompanied  only  by  piano  and  soul 
wrenching  cello.  Side  two  kicks  off  with 
"Let  Me  Have  It  All."  a  funky,  throaty  Sly 


Stewart  (of  the  Family  Stone)  tune,  cou- 
pled with  "wah,  wah"  guitar  peaking  to 
meet  Hucknali's  vocals.  "Love  Fire"  had  a 
deep  gospel  feel  backed  by  a  hearty 
trombone. 

Men  And  Women  is  an  exciting  album 
which  while  deeply  rooted  in  traditional 
r'n'r  structures  exhumes  a  lively,  modem 
sound.  Simply  Red  has  once  again 
exhibited  its  flair  for  grasping  us  firmly 
by  the  ears  and  keeping  us  listening.  □ 


Hipsway 

Hipsway 
Vertigo 

by  Jennifer  Cowan 

Remember  the  name  Hipsway,  because 
you  won't  forget  the  impeccably 
rich,  pop-soul  sound  of  this  Scottish 
quartet.  Their  self-titled  debut  album  is  a 
powerful  nine  song  collection.  Grahame 
Skinner's  (a.k.a.  Skin,  ex-of-the-Jazzateers) 
vocals  are  like  a  grown-up  Billy  Idol  at- 
tempting to  sing  New  Order  in  an  Al 
Green  croon.  Suprisingly.  it  works.  An 
interesting  epilogue  to  this  is  Hipsway's 
producer,  Gary  Langan,  has  also  worked 
with  Idol,  Art  of  Noise  and  Spandau 
Ballet. 

"The  Honeythief,"  their  first  Cana- 
dian release  is  a  poppy,  dance  tune. 
Hipsway  relies  a  lot  on  solid  sounds.  Drum- 
mer Harry  Travers  Says,  "you  can  go  to  a 
club  and  dance,  but  we'd  like  to  make 
dance  records  you  actually  take  home  an 


listen  to  as  well,  records  that  involve  per- 
sona! politics,  love  and  hate."  Skin  adds, 
music's  all-consuming  nature  means  it  can 
be  more  than  just  music  or  just  words.  He 
has  been  heavily  influenced  by  gospel. 
"Ask  the  Lord"  revells  in  the  same  spirit- 
ual value  system  as  Scottish  contempor- 
aries Simple  Minds  as  does  "Bad  Thing 
Longing,"and  "Forbidden."  Gospel  for  them, 
is  the  purest  musical  form. 

"Set  This  Day  Apart,"  serves  up 
wringing  Generation  X  guitar,  while  the 
B-side  revs  up  with  "The  Broken  Years,"  a 
solid  tune  with  some  lively  acoustic  gui- 
tar playing.  "Tmder"  has  a  rich  horn  sec- 
tion up  top  and  rounds  out  to  an  upbeat 
melodic  peak. 

Quite  an  impressive  debut,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  if  Hipsway  can  main- 
tain its  momentum.  □ 


k.d.lang  and  the  reclines 

Angel  With  A  Lariat 
Sire 

by  Paul  Cantin 

Will  anyone  be  able  to  simply  lis- 
ten to  K.D.  Lang's  major-label 
debut?  There  is  a  lot  of  hoopla 
surrounding With  A  Lariat,  and 
not  all  of  it  is  nice  and  not  all  of  it  has  to 
do  with  whether  the  record  is  good. 

Mostly,  the  talk  centres  on  producer 
Dave  Edmunds.  He  was  reportedly  paid 
$100,000  to  turn  the  nobs  on  this  record. 
Some  are  saying  his  credit  should  have 
read  "overproduced  by  Dave  Edmunds,"  so 
overblown  are  his  production  turns.  0th- 
■  ers  are  whispering  that  Edmunds  did  little 
beyond  strum  guitar  on  a  few  tracks 
before  picking  up  his  hefty  paycheck. 
Violinist  Ben  Mink  and  K.D.  herself,  it  is 
confided,  pushed  their  own  buttons,  while 
Edmunds  hogs  the  spotlight. 

This  is  all  interesting  and  absolutely 
meaningless.  Who  really  wants  to  turn 
Angel  With  A  Lariat  into  a  Citizen  Kane- 
styled  fight  for  auteurial  glory?  The  hard 
fact  of  it  all  is  that  Angel.  .  is  the  fusion 
of  country  soulfulness  and  rock  and  roll 
aggression  people  have  been  baying  at 
since  the  two  genres  went  their  seperate 
ways  when  Hank  Williams  died. 

Lang's  backing  quintet,  the  reclines 
(that's  right,  no  caps),  are  ferocious  musi- 


cians and  they  waste  little  time  in  proving 
the  point.  "Turn  Me  Round"  is  a  relent- 
less square  dance  number  that  hits  with 
the  power  of  a  New  Order  remix.  Guitar- 
ist (jordie  Matthews  picks  out  sizzling 
honky  tonk  fills  as  drummer  Miche  Pouliot 
and  bassist  Dennis  Marcenko  thump  out  a 
hoedown  rhythm.  But  it  is  violinist  Mink 
(formerly  of  art-rockers  FM),  whose  MIDI-ed 
fiddle  tumbles  through  the  song  with 
reckless  abandon,  that  steals  the  show. 

But  the  treasure  at  the  bottom  of  this 
musical  box  of  Crackerjack  is  Lang's  voice  — 
Consort,  Alberta's  gift  to  the  world.  She 
can  leap  form  her  Patsy  Cline  purr  to  a 
soulful  shout  without  blinking.  If  it  isn't 
obvious  from  her  indy  debut  last  year, 
then  it  is  clear  now  — Lang  leaves  pretend- 
ers to  the  Cline  crown,  like  Lone  Justice's 
Maria  McKee,  choking  in  the  dirt. 

Based  on  the  production  job  Mink  did 
on  Toronto's  Romaniac  Brothers'  indepen- 
dent cassette  last  year,  it  sounds  like  he 
had  more  than  a  small  hand  in  Angels.  . . 
more  manic  moments.  "High  Time  for  a 
Detour"  and  "Got  the  Bull  By  the  Horns" 
have  the  same  fire  that  burned  in  the 
Romaniacs'  cataclysmic  version  of  "Paint 
It,  Black."  Especially  in  "Got  the  Bull .  .  .  '"s 
fiery  mix  of  accordian,  mandolin  and 
violin,  Mink  shows  his  skills  as  an  ar- 
ranger are  .  .  well,  skillful. 

My  only  regret  about  Angel  With  A 
Lariat  is  it  only  gives  Lang  two  chances 
to  flex  her  balladeering  muscles.  And  they 
are  not  exactly  stellar  efforts. 

"Diet  of  Strange  Places"  is  a  mid-tempo 
weeper  that  sounds  more  than  a  little  like 
P.  Cline's  "I  Go  To  Pieces,"  complete  with 
tight  harmony  from  a  Cline-ian  backing 
chorus.  "Three  Cigarettes  In  An  Ashtray" 
is  a  nice  song  lurking  in  amongst  a 
smothering  wash  of  violins.  It's  a  shame 
the  ballads  are  overshadowed  by  the 
record's  frantic  moments. 

Angel  With  A  Lariat  is  not  the  perfect 
record  Lang  has  within  her.  That  record 
will  come  when  she  heads  into  the  studio 
with  a  small  cadre  of  country  players  and 
cuts  loose  and  simple  on  a  fine  set  of 
songs,  a  la  Elvis  Costello's  King  of  America 
record. 

But  as  an  introduction  to  the  big  world 
of  record-buyers,  Angel.  . .  is  a  splashy 
debut  that  ought  to  grab  the  unwitting 
and  shake  them  by  the  lapels  until  they 
realize  K.D.  has  arrived-with  or  without 
Dave  Edmunds.  □ 


IWcOUA''''"^*"  Time  for  fun. 
^yy/|S^  Liberate  your  wrist 

forever!  Wear  a  watch  that 
snaps  on.  Pops  up.  Twists  'round. 
One,  or  many,  on  your  hat,  belt,  bag, 
notepad. ..wherever!  Swiss  quartz 
movement.  Shock-resistant, 
water-resistant,  silent.  $SS. 
Accessories  available. 

Birks  2  year  guarantee  •  Free  battery  certificate 

BestatBlRKS^3^ 
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Husker  Du 

Warehouse:  Songs  and  Stones 
Warner  Bros. 

by  Paul  Cantin 

Volume. 
It's  a  word  that  comes  up  a  lot 
when  the  topic  is  Husker  Du.  First, 
there  is  the  volume  of  noise  this  Minneap- 
olis triad  of  ferocious  musicos  enjoys  spill- 
ing across  their  records.  Although  the 
group  employs  the  standard  power-trio 
format  (Greg  Norton  on  bass,  Grant  Hart 
on  drums  and  vocals.  Bob  Mould  on 
guitar  and  vocals),  the  most  vital  weapon 
in  their  arsenal  is  their  collective  kerrang! 
{note,  kerrang! \s  onomatopoea  for  the 
musical  equivalent  of  a  Buick  slamming 
into  a  Panzer). 

And  then  there  is  the  other  volume  — 
the  staggering  volume  of  material  Du  has 
realized.  Since  early  1984,  Husker  Du 
(Scandanavian  for  "do  you  remember", 
I'm  told)  have  put  out  seven  records— over 
90  songs,  not  including  singles  and  b-sides. 
In  the  same  period,  the  Rolling  Stones 
have  managed  one  record.  Their  last  seven 
records  have  taken  over  a  decade  to  real- 
ize. Don't  get  me  started  on  the  whole 
question  of  whether  that  extra  time  taken 
in  the  studio  pays  off  in  a  better  record. 

I  mention  these  volumes  because  the 
timid  among  us  too  often  cannot  see 
beyond  the  group's  relentless  eardrum 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 

Apartment  to  Rent:  Avail.  May  Ist^  Z-'s 
bedroom-1/2  a  house.  $580  per  month  plus 
hydro,  Bank  and  Sunnyside,  nice 
neighbourhood,  15  min  from  Carleton.  No 
pets.  Call  236-5691  anytime. 


There  are  numerous 

openings  at 
CARING  HEARTS 

NURSING 

For 
Companions 
Homemakers 
Nurse  Aides 
to  serve  the  emotional  and 
physical  needs  of  the  Elderly. 
No  experience  is  necessary, 
training  is  provided. 

Call  for  an  interview  at 
722-2195,  Mon-Fri  9am-5pm 


Qualitext 

SAVES  ON 
TYPING! 


$1.25  per  double-spaced  page 
includes  spelling  correction 
and  versatile  formatting.  With 
modern  wordprocessing 
equipment  we  provide  a 
quali^  product  in  a  hurry! 
Ask  about  pick-up  and 
delivery. 

CALL  ANN  AT  830-2833 
NOW 


HUSKER  DU     — ^  ligs'",^  O 

WAREHOUSE:  SONGS  AND  STOBIES  ^  9Z5S444 


assault.  It's  too  bad  because  on  their 
newest  (double)  LP  Warehouse:  Songs  and 
Stories,  Husker  Du  rewards  patient  listen- 
ing. Perhaps  not  since  the  Velvet  Under- 
grounds heyday  in  the  late  60s  has  anyone 
used  cacaphony  in  such  expressive  ways. 
And  if,  while  recording  90  songs  in  three 
years,  the  group  waxes  the  odd  stinker, 
perhaps  we  can  forgive  them. 

Whereas  last  year's  (wonderfully  enti- 
tled) Candy  Apple  Grey  swerved  all  over 
the  rock  and  roll  highway,  from  the  mushy 
balladeering  of  "No  Promise  Have  I  Made" 
to  the  stoppers-out  thrash  of  "Crystal," 
Warehouse  mixes  up  the  groups  punk 
energy  with  pop  punch.  No  musical  ghet- 
tos here. 

Guitarist  Bob  Mould  sets  the  tone, 
opening  with  "These  Important  Years." 
His  flying  V  guitar  hums  and  squacks 


through  his  long-suffering  amplifier,  but 
the  song's  hook  comes  radio-ready.  Too 
often  Husker's  lyrics  are  ignored  and  one 
could  easily  miss  gems  like  Mould's  pithy 
"If  you  don't  stop  to  smell  the  roses  now/ 
they  may  end  up  on  you!"  Not  to  be 
outdone  on  his  opening  song,  check  out 
this  line  from  "Up  In  the  Air": 
Picking  petals  off  the  flower,  loves  me  loves 
me  not 

Is  love  another  way  to  count  the  things  you 
haven 't  got? 

But  the  best  songs  on  Warehouse  can't  be 
done  justice  on  the  written  page.  Mould's 
"Could  You  Be  the  One?"  the  album's  first 
single,  has  a  leaden  beat  and  moon-june 
lyrics,  but  it's  rescued  by  an  ethereal 
raga-rock  bridge  that  sounds  like  The 
Byrds  on  amphetamines.  Hart  underscores 
his  blistering  take  on  matrimony.  "Charity, 


Chastity,  Prudence  and  Hope"  with  some 
maniacal  xylophone. 

Both  discs  close  with  the  album's  best 
songs.  Side  two  ends  with  "She  Floated 
Away."  a  lysergic  folk-dirge  about  transcend- 
ing family  strife.  Over  a  sea-shanty,  see- 
saw chord  progression,  bassist  Norton  slaps 
out  a  calamitous  bottom  as  flourishes  of 
vibraphone  and  pan  flute  do  a  double-helix 
with  Hart's  free-associating  lyrics.  On 
side-four's  last  song  "You  Can  Live  At 
Home."  Hart  and  Mould's  production  al- 
chemy piles  track  upon  track  until  the 
song  becomes  the  unlikely  wedding  of 
Sly  Stone  to  Motorhead.  Hart,  whose  vocals 
sound  like  they  were  recorded  in  a  mine 
shaft,  shreiks  "I  can  be  fine,  I  can  free/I 
can  be  beautiful  without  you  torturing 
me!"  as  the  music  swirls  into  an  unearthly 
drone. 

Like  a  real  warehouse.  Songs  and  Stories 
houses  an  encyclopaedic  range  of  styles 
and  ideas.  Is  there  an  underlying  philoso- 
phy to  this  sprawling  work?  Perhaps  the 
liner  notes  provide  a  clue. 

"  - .  attempt  to  adjust  your  priorities. 
Revolution  begins  at  home,  preferably  in 
the  bathroom  mirror  Example?  Winter 
always  comes  too  soon.  This  year  was  the 
worst  I  can  remember,  except  when  I  was 
five  years  old.  Pushed  open  the  front 
door,  got  lost  in  the  snow ..." 

Turn  up  your  stereo,  open  the  front 
door  and  dive  in.  Sounds  like  a  manifesto 
to  me.  □ 


Plan  for 
Success 


Chartered  accounting  is  synonymous  witli  success- 
Success  in  public  practice,  business,  industry, 
government  and  education. 

CA's  are  in  demand,  whether  it's  to  lend  credibility  to 
financial  statements  or  as  independent  business 
advisers,  computer  specialists,  and  corporate  leaders. 
That  spells  success  in  any  language. 

CA  students  who  write  the  national  final  examination 
enjoy  an  85  per  cent  success  rate  in  it. 

To  find  out  more  about  a  financially  rewarding  career 
as  a  chartered  accountant,  call  or  write  career 
information  at  the  Institute. 

Whether  you  are  in  arts,  science,  engineering,  law  or 
commerce,  the  CA  profession  has  a  place  for  you. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS  OF  ONTARIO 

69  Bloor  Street  East.  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  M4W  1B3 
Telephone  (416)  962-1841 
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The  Carleton  Baha'i  Club  would  like  to  in- 
vite you  to  the  following  event.  Date:  March 
25.  87.  Time:  7:30  pm.  Speaker:  Don  Sprou. 
Place:  411  HP  Refreshment  is  provided,  Come 
and  join  us!!! 

The  Independent  Typisfs  Network:  Offer- 
ing a  complete  range  of  quality  typing  and 
word  processmg  services  at  competitive  rates. 
FRANCES  BOLTON,  729-0028.  THB 
TYPEWRiGHT,  726-3184. 

Typing  and/or  Editorial  Services  -  IBM 

Selectric  -  call  (613)  224-2490  from  8:00  a.m. 
to  8:00  p.m.,  seven  days  a  week. 

DATAlogue  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast,  ac- 
curate, proofreading  as  required.  Merivale 
Road  area.  727-1153. 


Printing  k  Photocop3ring 


•Envolopea 
'Flyera 
'Brochurae 
'PoBtere 
'  Booklets 


nL'\  I  friendly 
\0> — CaJ'  neighborhood 


Typesetting,  layout  ft  design  services 

•Bualneee 
Carda 

•Letwrheade    .50/-  ..  printer 

^\\       //  Ottawa  South 

V'-T^^iss^^!^  *  tfi®  Globe 

■  Kq.|-\0  for  over  10 
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1818  Bank  •  737-7878 

Open  Saturdays! 


UNDECIDED? 

Are  you  a  first  or  second  year  student  in  Arts  or  Science? 
You've  sfill  got  time  to  consider  o  degree  in  Forestry. 
For  information  on  admission  and  credits  for  courses  token  write  to: 
The  Dean,  Or,  if  possible,  visit 

Faculty  of  Forestry   _  The  Faculty  Secretary  at 

University  of  Toronto  m  203  College  Street, 

Toronto,  Ontario  ^^^^  5th  floor,  Toronto 

M5S  lAl 


Referendum 

Debate 

Debate  the  Issue! 
Yes  or  No  to  spend 
$  is/student  for  5  years 
to  support  the  expansion  of 
Carleton  University  Challenge  Fund 

Debate 
Monday,  March  23,  12  noon. 
Porter  Hall 

Wed.,  March  25,  7pm, 
Fenn  Lounge,  Porter  Hall 

For  further  info  contact  Elections  Carleton  at 
^  564-4380.  _J 


*  WANTED  FOR  * 
SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT 

Students  with  extensive  experience  in  layout  and  design 
are  invited  to  apply  for  the  position  of  Production 
Assistant  to  produce  the  1987-88  CUSA  Student 
Handbook. 

Applicants  must  submit  a  detailed  resume  with  references 
and  a  design  concept  for  the  Handbook  by  April  3,  1987  to 
Room  401  Unicentre. 

This  position  begins  May  4,  and  will  last  10  weeks.  Salary 
$6.00/Hr.  35  Hours/Week. 


WRITER 

The  writer  will  assist  the  Course  Guide  Coordinator  with 
the  preparation  of  the  CUSA  Course  Guide. 
Applicants  must  have  writing  and  layout  experience  and 
good  typing  ability. 

Interested  applicants  must  submit  their  resume  and  a 
sample  of  their  writing  by  April  3,  1987  to  Room  401 
Unicentre. 

This  position  begins  May  4  and  will  last  10  weeks.  Salary 
$5.00/Hr.  35  Hours/Week. 

For  further  information  contact  Dianne  Douglass  at 
564-4380. 


NOW  THAT  YOU  REGOING  FORYOUR  MBA 
YOU'LL  NEED  MORETHAN  MORAL  SUPPORT 


Even  the  most  dedicated  student  needs 
fmancial  support.  So  this  year,  Scotiabank 
is  beginning  a  unique  scholarship  prooram 
for  promising  MBA  students. 

It's  all  part  of  our  commitment  to  the 
young  business  people  who  will  shape  our 
country's  future. 

The  Bank  is  awarding  two  scholarships 
annually  at  both  Dalhousie  and  McGill 
Universities  beginning  in  1987-88.  Each 
Scotiabank  Scholar  will  receive  support  of 
$12,500  per  year  and  will  also  be  offered 


a  position  of  employment  with  the  bank 
between  academic  years. 

Applicants  should  be  under  28  years  of 
age  on  September  1  st,  1 987  and  must  be  either 
Canadian  citizens,  landed  immigrants,  citizens 
of  Caribbean  countries  (Dalhousie  only)  or 
of  an  Asian  country  (McGill  only)  The  dead- 
Ime  for  applying  is  April  15,  1987  Students 
must  also  complete  an  application  to  the 
MBA  program  at  each  university  by  this  date 

For  more  information,  write  to  either 
university  today. 


Dalhousie  University 
Graduate  Admissions 
Halifax,  Nova  Scoria 
B3H4H6 


®RegistcrvdTralL-  Marl*  ofTtie H.inh  irfNnv; 


Scotiabank  M 

THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 


H  J3   McGill  University 
ryjl   MBA  Admissions  Office 
lOOOSherbrookeSt  w 
Montreal.  Quebec  H3A  IG5 
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Reviewing  Carleton's  literary  minds 

by  Murray  Forman 


Wi 


rite  on!  The  Carleton  Literary 
Review,  now  in  its  third  year, 
had  its  official  coming  out  in 
March  and  already,  the  wheels  are  in 
motion  for  next  year's  review. 

This  year's  volume  is  a  well  layed-out, 
tightly  organized  presentation,  overseen 
by  a  12  person  editorial  collective.  Dan 
Wilson,  one  of  the  two  coordinators  for 
the  collective,  says  more  than  500  submis- 
sions were  received  for  consideration. 
"We  wanted  to  print  the  best  material  and 
we  were  willing  to  expand  or  contract 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  submis- 
sions." he  says.  The  40  works  include 
poetry  and  short  fiction  pieces  with  the 
addition  of  11  visual  pieces  dispersed 
throughout  the  review.  Though  the  words 
dominate,  the  subtle  photos  give  pauses 
that  help  ease  the  reader  through  the 
collection. 

The  works  vary  greatly  in  tone  and 
style,  as  is  expected  from  a  review,  with 
certain  writers  exhibiting  more  literary 
strength  and  prowess  than  others.  Dan 
Doyles'  Wonderword  is  a  prose  exploration 
based  on  the  search  and  circle  word  puz- 
zles of  the  same  name.  Doyles'  staccato 
sentences  involve  the  reader  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  puzzles.  Product  Placement 
by  Jamie  MacKinnon,  is  actually  an  es- 
say, albeit  entertaining  and  at  times  poetic. 
It  is  about  the  concept  uf  brand  name 
identification  in  other  artforms  (film,  tele- 
vision) and  the  potential  of  exploiting 
literature  as  an  advertising  medium. 
MacKinnon's  opportunist  proposal  is 
written  with  tongue  planted  fimly  in  cheek: 
"Prose  and  poetry  nourished  in  rich  com- 
mercial soil,  the  exigencies  of  literature 


and  commerce  hybridized.  .  " 

The  poem  Nathaniel  (Stokes)  Johnson- 
1906-1979.  by  Craig  Redmond,  is  a  trib- 
ute to  an  aging  jazz  man  that  knows  his 
time  is  up.  Redmond  manages  to  capture 
the  sentimentality  of  the  moment  and  to 
maintain  a  respectful  voice  all  the  while. 
Redmond's  The  Tnie  hi/enio.  a  prose  poem, 
is  an  excellent  extrapolation  of  a  classic 
literary  work.  He  has  set  fire  to  his  words, 
taking  Dante  on  a  modern  urban  jag  that 
could  not  practically  occur  prior  to  the 
1980s. 

The  poems  submitted  by  Carleton  pro- 
fessor Robert  Hogg  and  Canadian  literary 
star  Daphne  Marlatt  stand  out  as  exam- 
ples of  superior  form  and  style.  Marlatt's 
16:13  hours  past  Sydney  and  Hogg's  Ex- 
treme Positions  (for  bp) .  use  the  construc- 
tion of  die  line  to  focus  the  reader's  attention 
on  certain  thoughts  and  references.  Hogg 
starts  his  poem:  "The  lovely  play  of  lan- 
guage is.  The  lay  of  the  poem.  The  place 
maide.  The  dropping  or  adding  of  a  let- 
ter." He  then  goes  on  to  drop  or  add 
letters  in  an  engaging  and  intelligent  man- 
ner which  bp  Nichol  would  surely  endorse. 

The  collection  can  be  viewed  as  a 
room  full  of  writers.  It  is  not  appropriate 
to  look  for  pieces  that  don't  work,  but  to 
listen  to  the  voices  as  parts  of  a  literary 
conversation.  From  these  conversations 
come  literary  reviews  which  now  and 
then  spontaneously  result  in  projects  like 
TISH.  the  UBC  publication  that  turned 
out  writers  like  Fred  Wah  or  George 
Bowering  in  the  1950s. 

The  Carleton  Literayy  Review,  which  is 
currently  available  in  the  Carleton  Book- 
store and  at  various  bookstores  in  the 
community,  has  been  assured  of  a  $1,600 


pledge  from  CUSA  towards  next  year's 
edition. 

Submissions  for  next  year's  review  are 


now  being  accepted,  and  can  be  sent  to 
Box  41,  18th  floor  Arts  Tower.  Cadeton 
University  Ottawa,  KIS  5B6.  □ 


Journalism  graduate  analyzes 
Canada's  role  in  space 


Canada  In  Space 

Irwin  Publishing 

by  Neil  Godbout 

'"■"A  ohtics  and  the  media  play  an  im- 
portant  role  in  the  perception  of 
-L    the  space  program,"  says  Lydia 
Dotto.  "Coverage  of  the  shuttle  program 
was  extremely  naive  and  scientifically  in- 
accurate." she  says  in  her  new  book. 


Canada  In  Space,  goes  under  the  "glitz 
and  glamor"  to  correct  public  misconcep- 
tions about  the  space  program. 

Canada  In  Space  is  Dotto's  third  book. 
In  1978,  she  wrote  her  first  book  entitled 
'Tlui  Ozone  War.  Last  year,  she  was  com- 
missioned by  SCOPE  (Scientific  Commu- 
nity On  Problems  of  the  Environment)  to 
write  Planet  Earth  In  Jeopardy,  a  more 
accesible  version  of  a  technical  study  on 
the  environmental  consequences  of  nu- 
clear war. 

Canada  In  Space  is  not  a  history  book, 
says  Dotto,  but  a  current  report  with  a 
look  ahead  to  the  turn  of  the^entury  and 
Canada's  role  in  the  space  station.  Except 
for  some  freelancing  and  Planet  Eatlh  In 
Jeopardy,  the  last  four  years  were  spent 
working  on  Canada  In  Space.  The  book 
was  supposed  to  come  out  last  fall  but 
she  had  to  "overhaul  the  manuscript,  writing 
around  the  Challenger  accident." 

Dotto.  a  1971  Carieton  Journalism  grad, 
began  her  career  with  the  Toronto  Star 
before  working  for  The  Globe  and  Mail  as 
science  reporter  from  1972  to  1978.  She 
left  daily  journalism  for  freelance  work 
and  eventually  wrote  books  where  she 
could  expand  and  go  into  depth.  "I  felt 
frustration  skimming  over  things."  she 
says,  "and  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  tell  more 
of  the  good  stories  I  had  found."  □ 


OSAP 
improved 
for  1987! 


The  funding  allocated  to  the  Ontario  Student 
Assistance  Program  (OSAP)  for  the  1987-88 
academic  year  has  been  increased  by  17%. 


What  are  the 
major  changes? 


Ministry  of 
Colleges  and 
Universities 


Ontario 


Hon,  Gregory  Sorbara,  Minister 
Alan  K.  Adiinglon,  Deputy  Minister 


CBlP 


What  do  the 
changes  mean 
tome? 

Where  can  I  get 
more  details? 

How  do  I  apply? 


•  increased  living  allowances; 

•  smaller  contributions  from  parents; 

•  a  special  grant  package  for  sole- 
support  parents; 

•  increased  grants  for  single 
independent  students; 

•  increased  funding  for  the  Ontario 
Special  Bursary  and  Work  Study 
programs; 

•  interest  relief  on  provincial  loans. 

•  increase  in  average  grant 
assistance; 

•  larger  grants  mean  smaller  loans 
and  a  reduced  debt  when  you 
graduate. 

Contact  your  financial  aid  office 
on  campus. 


OSAP  applications  for  the  1987-88 
academic  year  will  be  available  from 
the  financial  aid  office  of  your  college 
or  university  in  early  April. 
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Students'  Association  Jobs 
Summer  Hiring  -  1987 


Area 


SECURITY 


Hourly 
Wage 

$4.50 


Number 
Positions 


BUILDING  OPERATIONS 

Cleaners  $5.00 


GAMES  ROOM 

Attendants 

UNICENTRE  STORE 

Cashiers 

OLIVER'S 

Bartenders 
Asst.  Bartenders 
Security 

Waiters/Waitresses 
Casliier 

ROOSTER'S 

Bar-Cash 


$4.50 


$4.50 


$3.85 
$3.85 
$4.75 
$3.85 
$4.35 


$3.85 


6 
1 
6 
3 
1 


General  Information 

1.  Positions  will  offer  approximately  12-15  hours  of  work 
per  week. 

2.  Applicants  must  present  proof  of  registration  for 
academic  year  1986-87  and  must  have  a  valid  social  in- 
surance number  (ie.  Canadian  citizen  or  landed  immigrant 
status). 

3.  Students  who  wish  consideration  for  their  financial  need 
must  bring  documented  evidence  of  this  to  their  interviews. 

4.  Completed  applications  must  be  returned  to  the  area 
manager  by  Thursday,  March  26  at  4:30  pm. 

5.  Job  descriptions  and  a  copy  of  the  CUSA  Hiring  Policy 
are  posted  at  CUSA  offices, 

401  Unicentre. 

6.  Apphcants  will  be  pre-screened  and  the  names  of  those 
selected  for  an  interview  will  be  posted  outside  the  CUSA  of- 
fices by  Monday,  March  30  at  1:00  p.m. 

7.  Should  your  name  appear  on  the  list  to  be  interviewed, 
make  an  appointment  with  the  secretaries  at  Room  401 
Unicentre  by  4:00  p.m.,  Tuesday,  March  31. 

8.  It  is  the  apphcants  responsibility  to  check  whether  or 
not  an  interview  time  has  been  granted,  and  to  arrive  punc- 
tually for  this  interview. 

9.  Final  results  will  be  posted  outside  CUSA 
offices  by  Monday,  April  6th,  at  1  pm 


Applications  available  at 
Carleton  University  Students  Association 
401  Unicentre 
Deadline  to  apply  is 
Thursday,  March  26,  1987 
^  at  4:30  p.m. 


J. 


Need  Help  Getting 
Througti  the  Term? 

University  Counselling  Sen^ices 
Can  Help! 

Panicky  about  exams? 
Getting  nothing  out  of  readings? 
Nervous  &  Tense? 
Writer's  Blocl<? 


UCS  provides  counselling  on  how  to  prepare 
for  tests  and  exams,  how  to  effectively  read 
articles  and  texts,  how  to  plan  and  write  essays 
and  term  papers,  as  well  as  suggestions  for 
simple  stress-reducing  exercises. 

We  are  two  senior  Carleton  students 
who've  been  there  and  know  how  to  help. 

It's  free! 

Call  now  for  an  appointment  with 
Brenda  or  Rosemary. 

University  Counselling  Sen/ices 
501  Unicentre,  564-2808 
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REMINDER 


In  Qualifying  100,  200  and  300  level 
courses,  no  tests  or  examinations  may 
be  held  during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
classes  in  the  Fall  or  Winter  term  of 
the  Fall/Winter  session,  between  the 
end  of  classes  in  the  Winter  term  and 
the  beginning  of  formally  scheduled 
examinations.  ...  (laboratory,  oral  and 
slide  tests  excepted). 

p.  43,  1986-87  Undergraduate  Calendar 

This  information  appears 
courtesy  of 
The  Office  of  the  Ombudsman 

Room  511  Unicentre 
564-6717 

Jim  Kennelly  -  University  Ombudsman 


OTTAWAALIVE  OTTAWA 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 

Thursday  March  19 

•Sock'n'Buskin  presents  Holding  Patterns. 
based  on  the  book  by  Carleton's  own 
M.B.  Thompson.  Admission  to  the  com- 
edy is  $4  for  students  at  8pm  in  the 
Alumni  Theatre.  The  show  plays  tonight 
through  Saturday. 

•Genie  nominated  John  and  the  Missus 
makes  its  Ottawa  debut  tonight  at  8:30pm 
at  the  NAC.  Tickets  are  $6.50. 

Friday  March  20 

•Eye  of  the  Mask,  a  film  about  a  popular 
theatre  group  in  Nicaragua  and  As 
Women  See:  Bread  and  Dignify  a  film 
about  women  in  the  Central  American 
country  will  be  shown  at  7;30pm  at  18 
Louisa  Street,  2nd  Floor.  Admission  is  a 
$2  donation  to  aid  Central  American 
solidarity. 

•Theatre  Ballet  of  Canada  dances  tonight 
and  tomorrow  in  the  NAC  Studio.  Tickets 
are  $10  or  $5  for  the  Saturday  matinee. 


•Le  Croupe  de  la  Place  Royale  presents 
Blanc  Casse  a  modern  dance  program 
tonight  and  tomorrow  at  8pm.  Tickets  are 
$7  for  students  or  $18  for  the  three  part 
series.  For  more  information  call  235-1493 
•Funny-man  Jay  Leno  is  at  the  NAC  Opera 
tonight  at  8:30pm.  Tickets  start  at  $15.50. 
•MediaWatch.  the  National  Women's  or- 
ganization pmmoting  the  status  of  women 
will  be  holding  a  three  day  conference  at 
the  Skyline  Hotel  called  Adjusting  the 
Image.  The  discussions  will  deal  with  the 
recent  Task  Force  on  Broadcasting  and 
legislation  concerning  sexual  stereotyping 
in  the  media.  For  more  information  call 
722-8050. 

Saturday  March  21 

•Instant  photography  is  the  subject  of  a 
photographic  exhibition  at  AxeNEO-7. 
The  gallery  is  open  from  noon  to  5pm  and 
is  located  at  205  Montcalm,  Hull. 

•Top  Girls  will  be  presented  by  the  Unicom 
Theatre  at  U  of  0.  Admission  is  free  to 
the  play  at  133  Wilbnid.  Curtain  time  is 
8pm. 


Sunday  March  22 

•Dr.  Don  McAllister  and  Jane  Topping 
will  discuss  Marine  Suivival  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural  Science  at  1:30pm. 
Admission  is  free. 

•The  Hungarian  State  Folk  Ensemble  plays 
the  NAC  Opera  at  7:30pm.  Tickets  start 
at  $12.50. 


Monday  March  23 

•Ghandi  (the  film)  is  at  the  Towne  at 
7:30pm. 

•The  Contemporary  dancers  perform  Tedd 
Robinson's  Camping  Out  at  8pm  in  the 
NAC  Theatre.  Tickets  are  $12.50. 


Tuesday  March  24 
•It's  $2.50  Tuesday  ($3  at  some  Ottawa 
cinemas).  Picks  for  the  week  include 
Outrageous  Fortune  and  Augcl  Heatl. 


Wednesday  March  25 

•Dr.  Jan  Fedorowicz  will  discuss  Sisyphus 

and  Poland:  Observations  on  Martial 

Law  -  an  epilogue  today  at  7pm.  502 

Southam. 

Thursday  March  26 

•OK  kids,  for  an  evening  of  risque  enter- 
tainment and  sanitized.  Hollywood  erot- 
ica, 9  '/2  Weeks  is  at  the  Towne  at  9;30pm. 

The  Festival  of  the  Arts  is  looking  for  a 
new  1987  poster  design  before  March 
27.  The  winning  poster  will  win  $300 
(just  in  time  to  pay  last  month's  rent!). 
For  more  information  call  237-4806. 

Bet  you  didn't  know  or  care  that  

Mickey  Mouse  was  originally  named 
Mortimer. 

Submissions  for  Ottawa  Alive  are  welcomed. 
Just  submit  a  written  notice  of  your 
event,  two  weeks  before  the  set  date,  to 
Jennifer  at  The  Charlatan,  531  Unicentre. 


LSAT/GMAT 
Prep  Courses  for 

Mar.  21  GMAT 
June  15  GMAT 

(416)  923-PREP, 
1-800-387-5519 


College  Pro 
Summer  Jobs 

Last  year,  our  painters  told  us 
how  to  build  a  better  College  Pro. 
This  year,  it  means  a  better  summer  job  for  you: 


N  EW  unique  wage  package,  your  choice  of  hourly  or  piece  rate  wages 
N  EW  more  accurate  job  estimates  N  E W  technical  skills  training 
NEW  problem  solving  channels. 


Only  with  College  Pro 

Great  earnings  all  summer   •  Good  chance  for  promotion 
Plus  valuable  business  experience  for  the  future 

Please  join  us  for  our  open  House  (no  obligation) 

Date:    inarch  26,  1987 

At:  308  Paterson  Hall  „  ,„   

Come  any  time  between  and 
Refreshments  Served 


The  Brigadier's 
Pump 


Relax  in  a  traditional 
British  atmosphere. 

Shuffleboard,  darts  and 

board  games  available. 

Open  darts 

tournaments, 

Tuesday  nights. 

See  you  at  the  pump. 

23  York  Street 
230-6368 
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Angel  Heart  -  Mounted  by  the  Gods 

#  by  Robert  Paquir 


It's  late.  A  partly  obscured  moon 
illuminates  a  slowly  unfolding  scene 
for  shocked  private  detective  Harry 
Angel.  Before  him  in  the  firelight, 
writhing  and  twisting  to  a  bluesy 
voodoo  beat  is  a  woman  spiritually 
possessed.  She  calls  it  Chevalier, 
mounted  by  gods.  It  had  happened 
once  before  and  produced  a  child. 
She  tells  Harry  later  that  it  was 
the  greatest  fuck  she'd  ever  had. 
Scared,  Harry  withdraws,  plucking 
at  something  writhing  within  his  own 
heart. 

Angel  Heart  is  the  story  of  Harry  Angel 
(played  to  perfection  by  Mickey  Rourke), 
who  is  hired  by  other-woridly  Louis  Cyphre 
{Robert  DeNiro,  who  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  use  his  long  hair  from  The  Mission 
to  great  effect),  to  track  down  ex-crooner, 


Johnny  Favorite.  But  the  demonically  elu- 
sive singer  is  always,  in  the  classic 
sense,  one  step  ahead. 

The  film  is  set  in  1955,  and  moves 
from  a  less  familiar,  less  antagonistic 
Hariem  to  a  typical,  sleepy  New  Orieans 
that  is  only  enlivened  by  low  down, 
nasty  voodoo  doings. 

At  the  centre  of  the  non-violent  doings 
is  Epiphany  Proudfoot  (Lisa  Bonet  of 
Cosby  and  controversy  fame,  in  a  very 
liberated,  sexual.  un-Cosby-ish  role),  who, 
Harry  discovers,  is  Favorite's  abandoned 
daughter  and  the  local  voodoo  priestess. 

Cyphre  wants  Favorite  because  Favor- 
ite owes  him  something  promised  back 
at  the  beginning  of  his  crooning  career, 
something  he  bartered  with  in  order  to 
achieve  success.  But  Favorite  has  disap- 
peared and  Cyphre  wants  his  deal  con- 


cluded. The  only  problem  is,  as  Harry 
gets  closer  to  discovering  Favorite's  lo- 
cation, past  friends  and  lovers  of  the  crooner 
die  off.  And  die  they  do  in  brutally 
vicious  ways,  all  with  that  "Hollywood 
Voodoo"  aspect. 

The  closer  Harry  gets  to  discovering 
the  truth  about  Favorite,  the  greater 
Harry  becomes  personally  involved.  The 
deeper  he  gets,  the  more  he  fears.  As 
the  murders  pile  up.  with  him  as  the 
prime  suspect  in  each,  he  threatens 
Cyphre  with  withdrawing  from  the  case. 
But  money  and  morbid  curiosity  drive 
him  on.  even  though  the  abuse  and  violence 
that  is  heaped  onto  him  both  by  the 
slow,  slovenly,  fat  whites,  and  by  the 
intractible,  encroached-upon  blacks. 

When  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  puz- 
zle, he  discovers  where  Favorite  is. 


Mickey  Rourie  itm  as  Harry  Angel  ought  up  in  voodoo  doings 


Mystery  and  horror  at  1 0 1 


by  Daniel  Sharp 

A horror  film  crossed  with  a  mystery 
novel  fomi  the  latest  installation 
at  Gallery  101.  Richard  Nigro  pre- 
sents two  multi-media  sculptural  installa- 
tions that  mvite  viewers  to  participate  in  a 
pnvate  theatre  of  imaginative  stoi7-tellinK 

^wj/ZchiphWELCOME  is  a  self- 
proclaimed  "horrific,"  anti-war  statement 
involving  a  peep-show  format  of  three 
booths.  Upon  entering,  the  viewer  is  shown 
a  hfe-size  back-lit  color  photo  of  either  a 
man,  woman  or  child.  A  soundtrack  acti- 
vated when  the  viewer  enters  the  booth 
accompanies  the  image,  creating  a  strange 
ambiguous  sense  of  manipulation  and  re- 
alism within  a  confusing  space.  This  is 
not  a  fun  show.  Sounds  scream  at  the 
viewer,  the  tawdry  booths  feel  awkwardly 
confining,  the  images  of  the  people  are  too 
close  and  too  disturbing.  Nigro  says,  "the 
horror  is  my  horror  in  imagining  apocalyp- 
tic war  and  in  knowing  that  war  is  almost 
exclusively  made  by  men.  The  events 


within  the  booths  are  intended  to  suggest 
that  which  may  become  too  commonplace 
as  what  was  once  unimaginable,  becomes 
imaginable  and  may  become  too  real." 

The  statement  accompanying  the  show 
is  necessary  to  set  the  context  for  the 
work  of  art.  It  seems  too  that  Richard 
Nigro  is  fascinated  by  peep-shows  (the 
vile  kind  found  in  New  York's  Times  Square 
district)  and  he  abhors  war.  The  interest- 
ing thing  is  the  equation  he  makes  be- 
tween the  desires  of  men  to  operate  and 
visit  peep-shows  and  the  urgency  with 
which  men  make  war.  Both  are  obsessive 
activities,  rationalized  and  justified  by  busi- 
ness, by  need,  but  he  seems  to  be  saying 
both  are  driven  by  a  perverse  sexuality. 
Pornographic  peep-shows  and  theatres  of 
war  are  related  manifestations  of  desire  on 
a  continuum  of  male  perversity.  This  is  a 
strong,  unpleasant  statement,  powerfully 
made  and  is  not  recommended  for  the 
art-lover  anticipating  a  pleasant  afternoon 
gazing  at  beautiful  objects. 

The  second  installation,  Mrs.  Ttce's 


Room,  is  like  a  stage-set  of  a  mystery 
■play.  This  is  an  en-Tice-ing  work.  The 
viewer  is  left  alone  to  wonder  what  is 
going  on.  The  text  accompanying  the  in- 
stallation relates  a  presumably  fictitious 
story  of  a  missing  Mrs.  Tice.  The  obvious 
contrivance  of  the  situation  suggests  the- 
atre, and,  in  a  peculiar  way,  a  moment  in  a 
story  caught  like  a  photograph.  Still.  We 
see  evidence,  we  see  clues-but  what  has 
happened?  The  work  required  of  the  viewer 
might  be  termed  speculation.  Attention 
and  time  are  required  to  observe  and 
savour  one's  imagined  scenarios-to  con- 
sider the  text  story  and  to  look  at  the 
evidence  of  Mrs.  Tice's  room.  Speculation 
provoked  by  this  installation  might  go 
beyond  wondering  where  Mrs.  Tice  went, 
to  issues  of  fictional  representation,  social 
violence,  loneliness  in  the  city,  and  other 
important  social  and  personal  concerns. 

The  exhibition  continues  at  Gallery 
101,  245i4  Bank  St.,  until  March  28  □ 


Paquin 

why  the  murders  have  taken  place  and 
the  secret  of  his  own  involvement  in 
this  ritualistic  and  bloody  madness,  the 
film  becomes  a  mystical  morality  tale 
and  Louis  Cyphre's  name  takes  on  new 
significance. 

The  attention  to  detail  in  this  film  is 
amazing.  Right  down  to  the  Camels 
that  Harry  smokes,  everything  is  perfectly 
recreated  1950s.  Director  Alan  Parker, 
who  made  Birdy.  Pink  Floyd's  The  Wall 
and  Midnight  Express,  insisted  on  com- 
plete realism.  The  streets  used  in  Hariem 
and  New  Orleans  were  painted  and 
dressed  up  to  the  period  so  thoroughly,  as 
Parker  says,  "because  what  you  end  up 
with  flickering  away  on  the  screen  70  feet 
wide  is  almost  certain  to  contain  a  glar- 
ing error." 

As  well,  the  clothing,  the  cars,  even 
'the  buildings  were  chosen  or  painted  in 
such  a  way  that  an  even  monochromatic 
look  was  achieved.  Parker,  like  most 
frustrated  contemporary  filmmakers, 
yearned  to  film  in  black  and  white,  but 
couldn't  convince  his  financial  backers  to 
do  it.  So.  he  endeavored  to  shoot  a 
black  and  white  color  film.  And  it  works. 
Avoiding  the  phrase  "film  noir."  the  film 
definitely  has  that  shaded,  textured  feel  to 
it.  Its  movement  is  sinuous  and  shifts 
from  the  swift  pacing  of  the  cold  north  to 
the  slow,  turgid  plodding  of  the  hot  lazy 
south. 

The  part  of  the  film  based  in  New 
York  City  is  set  in  Hariem  because  of 
the  over-filmed  nature  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Lower  East  Side  in  particular.  Parker 
says,  "there  isn't  an  alleyway  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  that  isn't  littered  with  discar- 
ded polaroid  film  and  camera  tape  mark- 
ing the  sidewalks." 

When  he  went  to  New  Orieans  hunting 
for  location  sites.  Parker  was  dismayed 
to  find  a  grossly  over-done  Disneyland 
version  of  the  city  But.  he  managed  to 
push  down  enough  alleyways  and  rang 
enough  unused  doorbells  to  find  ade- 
quate, authentic  50s  settings  to  recreate  a 
time  and  place. 

The  lesser  actors  and  all  the  extras 
employed  were  amateurs  allowing  Parker 
to  avoid  the  hackneyed  Central  Casting 
faces.  The  musicians  used  in  the  New 
Orleans  segment  were  genuine  blues  mu- 
sicians. They,  among  others,  contribute 
to  an  excellent  soundtrack,  that  features 
revival  baptist  gospel,  excellent  blues 
and  some  drumming  that  Toots  Sweet 
(played  by  Brownie  McGhee)  describes 
as  sounding  "like  two  jackrabbits  fucking." 
A  man  famous  in  his  own  right. 

The  film  works  on  contrasts  through- 
out. From  the  cold  north  to  the  hot 
south  to  the  lazy  distracted  sex  Harry 
engages  in  with  a  New  York  counter- 
part to  the  intense  animal  passion  that 
grinds  between  he  and  Epiphany. 

As  well,  there  is  the  difference  between 
Harry  and  Cyphre.  They  begin  on  an 
even  footing,  although  Harry  is  definitely 
the  shabbier.  But  as  the  action  heats 
up,  Harry's  calm  frays  to  a  frenzied  inten- 
sity; whereas,  Cyphre  gets  cooler  and 
more  abstract. 

There  is  never  a  slow  moment  in  this 
beautifully  rendered  film,  even  in  the 
languid  south.  The  dominant  metaphor  is 
a  slow  spinning  fan,  its  blades  lazily 
chopping  light  and  wind.  Superficially 
benign,  this  fan  appears  throughout  as 
a  portent  of  death. 
Angel  Heart  is  at  the  Elmdale. 

'The  first  25 people  who  correctly  identify 
four  Mickey  Rourke  films  tvill  win  an 
Angel  Heart  movie  poster  courtesy  of 
Columbia  Pictures.  If  you  have  the  cor- 
rect answer,  come  and  see  Jennifer  at  The 
Charlatan  office.  Q 
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Referendum  poses  1 5  dollar  question 


by  Margaret  Babinok 

Blackmail  or  proof  of  dedication?  Students 
will  tell  the  university  what  the  Challenge 
Fund  means  to  them  in  a  campus-wide 
referendum  next  week. 

In  an  effort  to  raise  $30  million  to  fi- 
nance four  major  building  expansions  on 
campus,  the  university  has  appealed  to  the 
students  for  assistance. 

By  increasing  every  full-time  student 
fee  by  $15,  and  adding  an  extra  $3.75  per 
credit  for  part-time  students,  $1.2  million 
would  be  raised  over  the  next  five  years. 

Although  the  provincial  government  has 
agreed  to  provide  half  of  the  fund's  goal,  the 
question  of  underfunding  remains  at  the 
root  of  the  issue. 

"Students  can't  be  expected  to  shoulder 
more  of  the  burden,"  said  'No'  committee 

HiilHHHI^^ . 


member  Robert  Cottingham  in  a  debate  on 
Monday.  "The  cost  that  we're  going  to  be 
paying,  .  would  be  the  principle  that  students 
shouldn't  be  asked  to  pay  any  more." 

But  without  the  student  support,  getting 
outside  sources  to  take  an  interest  in  con- 
tributing would  be  difficult,  according  to 
CUSA  President  Robe  Haller,  chairperson 
of  the  'Yes'  campaign. 

"If  the  referendum  comes  out  on  the  'No' 
side,  the  message  that  sends  out  to  the 
investors  is  that  the  students  don't  want  it. 
the  students  don't  care,  and  the  students 
don't  need  this,"  said  Haller,  at  the  debate. 
"It  all  starts  at  phase  one  with  the  students 
ihowing  that,  yes,  we  do  need  these  build- 
ings and  yes,  we  do  want  these  buildings." 

The  'No'  committee  calls  that  notion 
'blackmail". 


"It's  not  the  student  body  that  has  put 
the  administration  in  this  position."  said 
Cottingham.  "By  coming  to  us  and  resting 
everything  on  this  referendum,"  the  admin- 
istration has  created  an  "artificial  dilemma". 

The  university  is  expecting  almost  ev- 
ery group  with  connections  to  Carleton  to 
contribute  to  the  fund,  including: 
—$11.6  million  from  corporations,  founda- 
tions and  small  businesses. 
—  $2  million  from  alumni,  parents  and  asso- 
ciates of  Carleton. 

-$50,000  from  the  Board  of  Governors. 
—$500,000  from  Carleton  employees. 

The  fact  that  other  universities  such  as 
Queen's.  Western  and  Waterloo  also  levy 
expansion  fees  is  an  unfortunate  precedent, 
explained  Andrew  McNeill,  chairperson  for 
the  'No'  committee. 


"It's  a  case  where  the  students  rather 
than  the  provincial  government  are  expected 
to  pay  the  price  of  underfunding,"  he  said. 
"It's  time  that  someone  has  to  say  no." 

CUSA  budgeted  $400  for  each  commit- 
tee's expenses,  but  the  administration's  role 
in  promoting  the  campaign  has  meant  less 
work  for  the  'Yes'  committee  in  securing  the 
student  vote. 

Cottingham  considers  the  university's 
Challenge  Fund  brochures  "essentially  prop- 
aganda," although  it  is  the  only  source  of 
information  the  students  have. 

Carleton  VP  Academic  Tom  Ryan  said 
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Fund  publicity  challenged 


How  many  holes  an  you  get  in  your  student  ardi  Ttve  game  ends  lor  engiDcering  students.  

Engineers  escape  holes 


by  Sian  Griffiths  and  Lee  Parpart 

CUSA  will  try  an  experiment  in  voter 
psychology  during  the  upcoming  referen- 
dum, but  one  critic  says  the  whole  thing  is  a 
little  unscientific. 

At  a  March  16  meeting,  council  passed 
a  motion  to  allow  engineering  students  to 
vote  in  this  month's  'Challenge  Fund'  refer- 
endum without  having  the  electoral  hole 
puncher  take  a  bite  out  of  their  cards. 
Instead,  voters'  names  will  be  crossed  off  a 
list. 

The  motion  was  introduced  by  chief 
electoral  officer  Andrew  Zylstra,  at  CUSA 
president  Robe  Mailer's  request.  Haller  is 
also  chairperson  of  the  'Yes'  committee  for 
the  referendum,  which  supports  an  increase 
in  student  fees  of  $15  per  student  for  the 
next  five  years  to  help  finance  four  new 
buildings  on  campus. 

Zylstra  said  after  Haller  suggested  the 
experiment  to  him,  he  talked  to  about  seven 
other  CUSA  candidates  who  told  him  that 
engineering  students  "don't  like  to  have  holes 
punched  in  their  cards,  and  will  even  not 
vote  if  it  means  losing  a  bit  of  plastic. 

"The  reasons  why  they  don't  want  to 
have  holes  punched  are  evasive  to  me."  said 
Zylstra,  "but  people  who  should  know  insist 
that  it's  true."  If  voter  turnout  among  the 
engineers  is  high  during  the  referendum,  he 
added,  CUSA  will  consider  spreading  the 
practice  to  all  faculties  and  polling  stations. 
"It's  a  bit  of  a  pilot  project,"  said  Zylstra. 

Asked  whether  engineering  students  in 
particular  object  to  having  holes  punched  in 
their  cards,  Haller  said  "no  one  on  campus 
likes  (it)." 

"One  of  the  biggest  obstacles  you  hit  is 
that  people  pull  their  cards  away  and  say  "l 
won't  vote'  when  they  find  out  about  the 
hole  puncher." 

Haller  said  he  .based  his  idea  on  "conver- 
sations with  people,  and  observation  at  the 


polls." 

Arts  rep  and  'No'  committee  member 
Paul  Gross  objected  to  the  motion  at  last 
week's  council  meeting,  calling  it  "highly 
irregular",  and  suggested  that  Haller  may 
be  trying  to  boost  the  'yes'  vote  in  the 
referendum  by  tapping  a  predictable  bloc  of 
students. 

"Everyone  you  talk  to  will  tell  you  they 
(engineers)  are  all  going  to  vote  yes  in  the 
referendum,"  said  Gross.  "I  don't  want  to 
second  guess  (Robe's)  motives,  but  they 
haven't  given  us  one  solid  reason  why  we 
should  give  engineers  preferential  treatment." 

Gross  said  the  rationale  that  the  pilot 
project  will  allow  CUSA  to  gauge  whether 
hole-punching  affects  voter  turnout  is  "ab- 
surd", because  there  are  too  many  variables. 

"You  can't  compare  general  election  fig- 
ures and  referendum  figures . . .  it  just  doesn't 
tell  you  anything,"  he  said. 

Gross  also  questioned  whether  testing 
voter  turnout  in  engineering  would  be 
revealing,  since  they  had  the  highest  partic- 
ipation of  any  faculty  in  the  last  election. 

Former  CEO  Robert  Cottingham  esti- 
mated that  25  per  cent  of  engineers  voted  in 
the  CUSA  elections,  compared  to  an  overall 
turnout  of  neariy  13  per  cent.  ( Both  figures 
include  full  and  part  time  students). 

Zylstra  admitted  that  it  may  not  be 
useful  to  compare  general  election  and  ref- 
erendum figures,  but  said  he  believes  in  the 
project  anyway. 

"I  do  see  that  there  are  some  problems 
with  what  I'm  doing,"  he  said.  "But  it's  the 
best  I've  got." 

Haller  denied  he  is  trying  to  capitalize 
on  a  sure  yes-vote  in  engineering.  "They 
have  a  lot  to  gain,  but  I  don't  think  anyone 
knows  how  they'll  vote,"  he  said.  Asked 
whether  engineers  will  vote  as  a  bloc,  Haller 
said,  "I  give  them  a  little  more  credit  than 
that."  □ 


Andrew  McNeill  is  by  no  means  a  'Yes'  man.  In  fag,  he  doesn't  think  there  should  be  a  question  in  the  fir3t  place. 


by  Lee  Parpart 

Tired  of  competing  with  the  university's 
mammoth  fund-raising  machine,  the  'No' 
committee  for  the  upcoming  referendum  is 
questioning  the  administration's  right  to 
publicize  the  Challenge  Fund  outside  of  the 
normal  channels. 

When  CUSA  voted  to  hold  a  referen- 
dum on  whether  students  should  pay  into 
the  university's  $30  million  Challenge  Fund, 
a  "Yes"  and  a  "No'  committee  were  given 
$400  each  for  campaigning. 

But  the  'No'  committee  says  the  univer- 
sity's promotional  materials,  which  include 
brochures,  buttons,  announcements  in 
three  course  guides  and  a  ten-minute  video, 
have  given  the  "Yes'  committee  an  unfair 
advantage. 

'No'  committee  chairperson  Andrew 
McNeill  said  the  group  is  considering  a 
number  of  actions  and  believes  it  has 
grounds  for  a  constitutional  challenge.  So 
far,  he  said,  the  best  possibility  is  CUSA  by- 
law 12.2,  which  requires  all  campaign  and 
referendum  material  to  be  approved  by  the 
chief  electoral  officer.  CEO  Andrew  Zylstra 
said  none  of  the  administration's  promo- 
tional goods  have  received  his  stamp. 

According  to  McNeill,  the  question  is 
one  of  unfair  campaigning.  "If  student 


democracy  is  to  mean  anything,  then  the 
university  should  refrain  from  trying  to  put 
pressure  on  students." 

VP  Academic  Tom  Ryan  lashed  out 
angrily  when  he  heard  about  the  challenge. 
They're  full  of  garbage...  they 're  reaching 
for  something  that  isn't  there,"  he  said. 

Ryan  maintained  the  administration's 
promotional  activities  have  "nothing  to  do 
with  the  referendum,"  but  said  if  the  univer- 
sity wanted  to  add  its  voice  to  the  Tes'  cam- 
paign it  could  do  so. 

Asked  about  the  'No'  committee's  in- 
ability to  compete  with  the  university  in  the 
campaign,  Ryan  said,  "that's  tough.  That's 
life." 

According  to  Ryan,  the  committee's 
challenge  rises  out  of  "a  misunderstanding 
about  the  campaign."  The  materials  the 
university  is  using  to  promote  the 
Challenge  Fund  were  developed  months 
before  CUSA  decided  to  hold  a  referendum 
and  were  originally  intended  for  the  outside 
community. 

"All  of  it  is  just  a  way  of  getting  informa- 
tion out  to  the  public... they  (the  'No'  com- 
mittee) don't  understand  the  complexity  of 
the  campaign." 

McNeill  said  the  committee  will  decide 
today  whether  to  launch  the  challenge,  and 
if  so,  what  grounds  to  use.  D 
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Video  Presentation  and  Discussion 
with  David  Martinez, 
V.P.  United  Farm  Workers 
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Minister's  flashy  Hot  1 00 
gets  lukewarm  reviews 


Charest:  Too  many  CDs  and  not  enough  jobs 


by  Laurel  Hyatt  with  CUP  files 

Although  youth  minister  Jean  Charest  is 
raving  about  his  flashy  new  booklet  called 
"HOT  100;  A  quick  guide  to  what  the  Feds 
are  doing  for  youth",  those  of  you  desperately 
searching  for  a  summer  job  should  take  a 
sober  second  look. 

Instead  of  trying  to  create  new  jobs,  the 
junior  cabinet  minister  has  put  together  a 
glossy  pamphlet  filled  with  phone  numbers, 
many  of  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
federal  government. 

Behind  its  cover  adorned  with  a  shiny 
collage  of  compact  disks  labelled  'Jobs'. 
'Travel',  and  'Fitness',  students  will  also 
find  valuable  information  inside  on  how  to 
apply  for  unemployment  insurance. 

To  help  you  get  into  shape  before  pounding 
the  pavement,  Charest's  hot  book  offers 
students  the  chance  to  buy  a  six-minute 
bilingual  rock  video  cassette  promoting  fit- 
ness. The  Canadian  Council  on  Children 
and  Youth  say  the  lively  video  will  cost  just 
$20. 

Publications  officer  Betty  Bourque  said 
the  video  was  produced  and  paid  for  by 
Fitness  Canada,  but  her  group  was  selling  it 
at  a  profit  because  the  federal  agency  does 
not  give  her  council  enough  money  to  "keep 
us  alive." 

Over  50,000  of  the  booklets  have  been 
distributed  to  student  employment  centres 
and  high  schools  across  the  country  to 
"make  accessible  all  the  federal  programs 
available  to  young  people,"  said  Charest. 

"It's  very  flashy.  It's  made  to  be  flashy 
and  very  attractive  —  especially  to  high 
school  students." 

Even  though  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students  (CFS)  recently  condemned  Charest 
for  "pushing  students  off  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's agenda,"  one  of  the  federation's 
most  popular  programs  is  listed  among  the 
HOT  100. 

The  Student  Work  Abroad  Program 
(SWAP)  run  by  Travel  Cuts,  a  cooperative 
agency  sponsored  by  CFS,  offers  youth  a 
chance  to  work  overseas.  Students  pay  for 
their  own  travel  expenses  and  accomodation 
and  are  allowed  to  work  in  a  foreign  country 
for  up  to  six  months.  If  participants  cannot 
find  a  job  on  their  own,  SWAP  representa- 
tives will  step  in  to  lend  a  hand.  No  money  is 
provided  by  the  government. 

The  high-powered,  high-gloss  sales  pitch 
has  convinced  one  student  leader  that  Tory 


youth  policies  are  ail  style  and  no  substance. 

"Since  they've  been  in  power,  brought  in 
complete  with  appealing  promises,  the  Con- 
servatives have  done  absolutely  nothing  for 
youth— besides  making  major  cutbacks," 
said  Francois  Giguere.  spokesperson  for 
I'Association  Nationale  des  Etudiant-e-s  du 
Quebec. 

Charest  defended  his  record,  saying  his 
attention  is  focused  on  the  pressing  and 
dramatic  problems  of  those  who  don't  finish 
high  school.  "They  are  the  ones  left  be- 
hind," he  said. 

Although  the  federal  government  an- 
nounced last  spring  that  it  was  formulat- 
ing a  national  policy  on  youth.  Charest  said 
he  knew  of  no  commitment  by  the  govern- 
ment to  develop  such  a  policy. 

Some  of  the  federal  officials  listed  in  the 
booklet  told  The  Charlatan  they  were  una- 
ware their  programs  had  been  advertised  by 
the  youth  ministry. 

Carole  Ann  Murphy,  senior  program  of- 
ficer with  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council,  said  she  had  no  idea 
information  concerning  the  council's  mas- 
ters scholarship  had  been  listed  in  the  guide. 

The  booklet  lists  a  similar  awards  pro- 
gram, sponsored  by  the  International  Devel- 
opment Research  Centre,  providing  graduate 
students  with  money  to  do  research  in 
Third  World  countries  for  up  to  a  year. 
Awards  officer  Francoise  Coupal  said  only 
17  graduate  students  received  the  awards 
this  year. 

The  booklet  also  lists  the  Canada- France 
Young  Workers  Exchange  Program,  run  by 
the  department  of  External  Affairs.  Even 
though  the  booklet  says  the  program  "pro- 
vides work  experience  in  virtually  any  field 
for  6-12  months  in  France,"  the  depart- 
ment's program  officer,  Janine  Godin.  said 
her  group  just  helps  students  get  their  visas 
faster. 

Godin  said  students  must  find  a  job  in 
France  on  their  own,  and  if  they  can't,  the 
French  government  might  help.  Of  the  500 
applicants,  Godin  said  about  150  received 
work  visas. 

"We  don't  provide  any  money  except  our 
resources,"  she  said. 

And  just  in  case  you  wanted  to  know,  the 
HOT  100  explains  how  to  sign  up  for  the 
Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan  and  Family 
Allowance,  and  how  eager  students  can  get 
started  with  the  Canada  Pension  Plan.  □ 
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Beckel  affirms  total  divestment  policy 

byLeeParpart  >    -  -»  ...  as         i        rA  n  at  .„:a  ^  ^  fk„ 


h  imy  have  seemed  like  a  chore  u  the  Qme.  but  the  rallies  and  sit-ins  worited.  Carieion  will  divest. 


CAAAG  spokesperson  Doug  Kropp  said 
his  group  is  satisfied  with  the  new  pohcy, 
but  noted  that  it  took  a  long  time  and 
involved  a  number  of  contradictions  on  the 
administration's  part  about  whether  or  not 
investment  and  business  activities  should 
be  linked. 

"We're  pretty  happy  with  it ...  it  goes  a 
long  way,"  said  Kropp.  "Finally,  after  18 
months  of  negotiating  and  3,000  signa- 
tures, they've  committed  themselves  to  a 
strong  policy." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  university's  posi- 
tion changed  radically  over  the  last  few 
months.  "They  had  said  before  that  busi- 


ness links  and  investment  were  separate 
issues,  but  we  maintained  they  were  linked 
all  along.  We're  pleased  that  they  agree  with 
us  now."  said  Kropp. 

Last  month,  Beckel  told  The  Charlatan 
he  considered  business  and  investment  pol- 
icy to  be  "completely  separate  .  1  see  no 
relationship  between  (them)" 

Yesterday.  Beckel  said  the  new  business 
links  statement  is  "not  a  departure  from  my 
earlier  viewpoint. .  .it  flows  out  of  the  di- 
vestment policy." 

But  he  added,  "what  I  said  then  I  believed 
then.  -  .1  didn't  begin  to  think  about  the 
business  links  consideration  until  later." 


\.,rtrtttvj  sdiu  iiicy  Will  spciiu  LUC  icSt  of 

the  year  working  on  the  pension  fund  issue 
and  trying  to  get  the  university  to  establish 
a  scholarship  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  one 
South  African  student's  education  per  year. 

"The  university  has  said  no  to  South 
African  business  and  investments.  -  a  schol- 
arship would  be  a  positive  show  of  support 
for  the  struggle  there,"  said  Kropp. 

CAAAG  is  optimistic  they  can  persuade 
Carleton's  pension  fund  committee  to  divest 
the  rest  of  its  South  African  shares,  now 
that  provincial  law  regarding  pensions  is 
likely  to  allow  "moral  considerations"  tc 
enter  into  investment  choices. 

Currently,  pensioners  can  take  legal  ac- 
tion against  pension  fund  managers  if  they 
invest  fund  money  with  anything  but  an  eye 
to  profit.  Bill  170,  which  proposes  that  this 
option  be  dropped,  has  passed  through  its 
second  reading  and  will  be  debated  in  April 
or  May,  according  to  Jerry  Cooper,  spokes- 
person for  the  Pension  Commission  of  Ontario. 

Director  of  administrative  services  Doug 
Brombal  said  if  the  bill  passes,  "the  chances 
are  excellent"  that  the  pension  fund  com- 
mittee will  approve  complete  divestment 
from  South  African -linked  companies. 

Last  year,  the  committee  decided  to 
divest  from  South  African  companies  if 
alternative  investments  of  equal  value  could 
be  found. 

Since  the  directive,  the  board's  invest- 
ment manager  Peter  Pangman  has  pulled 
Carleton's  pension  money  out  of  Alcan  Ltd., 
Moore  Corporation  (which  later  left  South 
Africa),  Rio  Algom.  and  Falconbridge. 

Pangman  said  Seagram's  Ltd.  is  the 
only  company  with  a  South  African  connec- 
tion the  pension  fund  continues  to  invest  in. 
The  liquor  company  maintains  one  sales 
office  in  South  Africa  with  eight  employees, 
he  said.  □ 


reps  election  results  draws  to  a  close 


Carleton  anti-apartheid  activists  an 
"liappy  enough"  with  a  new  South  Africai 
divestment  policy  adopted  by  the  universitj 
this  week. 

A  March  23  statement  by  the  university's 
:  president  outlines  the  exact  meaning  of  a 
j  divestment  policy  adopted  by  the  Board  ol 
Governors  earlier  this  month,  as  well  as  a 
first-time  policy  on  Carleton's  business  ac 
tivities  with  South  African  and  Namibian 
companies. 

The  new  policy  went  into  effect  this 
Monday. 

Under  pressure  from  the  Carleton  Anti 
Apartheid  Action  Group  (CAAAG)  to  clar 
ify  the  wording  of  BOG's  policy  to  divest  in 
companies  "operating"  in  South  Africa,  pres 
ident  William  Beckel  interpreted  it  to  in 
elude  all  South  African  or  Namibian  owned, 
controlled  or  operated  companies. 

The  business  links  policy,  which  CAAAG 
and  the  administration  say  is  the  strongest 
one  they  know  of  at  a  Canadian  universitj. 
prohibits  Carleton  from  buying  goods  or 
services  of  South  African  origin  or  from 
majority  owned  or  controlled  South  African 
subsidiaries. 

Exceptions  will  be  made  where  it  is  not 
possible  to  purchase  a  substitute  product,  or 
where  a  university  program  depends  on  the 
supply  of  South  African  goods. 

Referring  to  loopholes  in  the  policy,  Beckel 
said  he  went  "as  far  as  possible"  without 
disrupting  Carleton's  operations. 

"!f  the  policy  went  any  further,  we  wouldn't 
be  able  to  buy  any  textbooks,  because  they 
all  have  some  kind  of  connection  (with 
South  Africa),  if  only  a  sales  office.  We 
wouldn't  have  any  Coke,  or  any  toilet 
paper. . .  how  can  you  run  a  university  without 
toilet  paper?" 

Saga  of  arts 


by  Linda  ^^Illiamson 

The  decision  is  final. 

After  a  month  of  recounts  and  rollercoaster 
totals,  the  CUSA  election  results  for  arts 
and  social  science  reps  have  been  set  in 
stone. 

CUSA's  constitutional  board  ruled 
Wednesday  that  the  result  of  the  first 
count  will  stand,  pushing  Access  '87  candi- 
date Vaughn  Lantz  out  of  the  last  arts  rep 
seat  in  favor  of  Making  Contact's  Shawn 
Rapley. 

Rapley  and  Making  Contact's  campaign 
manager  Ian  Culbert  presented  a  constitu- 
tional challenge  to  CUSA  last  week  on  the 


grounds  former  chief  electoral  officer  (CEO) 
Rob  Cottingham  violated  a  CUSA  by-law  on 
ballot  counting  procedures. 

"The  CEO  is  given  powers,"  said  Culbert, 
"but  in  return  he  has  to  run  the  elections  in  a 
fair  and  thorough  manner.  I  wouldn't  say  he 
did  either." 

Cottingham  admitted  he  directly  violated 
the  by-law  by  re  opening  a  ballot  box  for  a 
recount  after  one  of  the  scrutineers  had  left. 

According  to  the  by-law,  scrutineers  must 
be  present  for  all  counts. 

But  Culbert  and  Rapley  said  their  main 
complaint  was  Cottingham's  failure  to  es- 
tablish a  consistent  definition  of  a  spoiled 
ballot.  This  led  to  "constant  question  and 


debate"  during  the  counts,  they  said,  and 
caused  the  totals  to  shift  with  each  count. 

After  one  recount  produced  no  decisive 
results.  Cottingham  decided  to  hold  another 
on  March  16  and  scrutinize  every  ballot 
himself.  In  his  report,  Cottingham  said  he 
was  "overly  strict"  in  judging  the  ballots, 
and  several  ballots  previously  accepted 
were  deemed  to  be  spoiled  in  that  count. 

"That  is  what  provoked  me  to  make  the 
challenge,"  Culbert  said.  "I  was  disgusted 
with  what  was  going  on.  Everyone  was 
ignoring  the  obvious  intention  of  the  voter." 

Cottingham  said  he  counted  a  "spoiled" 
ballot  as  any  one  with  a  mark  in  a  box  or 
boxes  other  than  the  one  containing  the 
voter's  check  mark. 

"It  was  getting  ridiculous,"  said  Culbert. 


Continued  from  Page  3 

he  would  do  everything  possible  to  promote 
the  campaign,  adding  that  it  would  go  on 
with  or  without  the  referendum.  The  bro- 
chures were  originally  aimed  at  the  busi- 
ness community,  not  the  students,  he  said. 

"We're  having  a  campaign  for  $30  mil- 
lion," said  Ryan.  "Should  we  pretend  that 
we're  not?" 

'Yes'  campaign  spokespersons  point  out 
that  the  $15  fee  would  be  refundable  during 
a  two  week  period  after  registration. 

"The  ramifications  of  getting  your  money 
back  are  not  going  to  be  anywhere  near  as 
strong  as  the  ramifications  of  sending  a  'No' 
message  out  into  the  community."  stated 
Haller.  "The  message  is  yes  or  no,  right 
now.  How  we  do  later  is  something  we  can 
recover  from  if  the  students  take  their  re- 
fund back." 


"At  one  point  they  were  holding  the  ballots 
up  to  the  light  to  see  if  a  dot  on  the  paper 
was  a  pen  mark  or  a  photocopy  mark." 

Rapley  lost  more  than  50  votes  in  the 
final  count,  dropping  from  11  to  15  in  the 
arts  rep  standings,  and  losing  the  seat. 

After  interviewing  Culbert.  Cottingham. 
and  others  involved  in  the  counting  process, 
the  constitutional  board  decided  the  origi- 
nal count  (on  election  night)  "most  accu- 
rately reflected  the  intention  of  the  voters," 
and  ruled  all  subsequent  counts  invalid. 

Cottingham  later  resigned  as  CEO.  saying 
the  job  wore  him  out. 

The  board  plans  to  set  up  a  committee  to 
review  the  election  by-laws  in  order  to 
define  the  whole  election  process  more 
precisely.  O 


The  CUSA  executive,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  VP  External  Beth  Brown,  supports 
the  'yes'  campaign.  Brown,  whose  portfolio 
includes  lobbying  government  on  the  prob- 
lems of  underfunding,  said  asking  students 
to  pay  for  extra  university  expenses  is 
wrong. 

"Say  tomorrow  they  decide  to  build  some- 
thing else.  There's  another  $30  tacked  on  to 
your  tutition." 

Brown  also  said  she  is  worried  the 
Challenge  Fund  fee  could  be  considered  an 
"incidental  fee."  Such  fees  were  frozen  by 
the  provincial  government  last  summer. 

But  according  to  a  government  defini- 
tion, incidental  fees  are  compulsory  charges 
imposed  in  addition  to  regular  tuition  by  a 
university-  The  Challenge  Fund  fee  would 
not  fall  under  this  category  since  it  would  be 
refundable.  □ 
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EARN  FULL  TIME  WAGES  IN 
PART-TIME  HOURS  THIS  SUMMER! 

Self-starting,  independent,  responsible 

MANAGERS 
NEEDED 

in  most  urban  areas  in  Eastern,  Western 
and  Southern  Ontario 


Ontario  Student  Services 
Direct  Marketing  Campaign 


INFORMATION  SESSION: 
Monday,  March  30 
11:30  -  1:30,  Rm.  505  Unicentre 


MOUNTAIN  BIKE  RENTALS 


THE 

BIKE  STOP 

1144  BANK  ST. 
232-2141 


Bicycle  Sales  and  Service 
We  Stand  By  Our  Service 
2  minute  ride  from  Carleton 


Kaplan 
"Early  Bird  "Classes 

Take  One  And 
Fly  High  On  Test  Day 

Wani  high  scores  on  the  MCAT 
LSAT,  GM  AT.  DAT,  or  GRE?  Kaplans 
""Eariy  Bird"  classes  will  prepare 
you  and  leave  you  plenty  of  sum- 
mer. So  while  the  pressures  off. 
why  not  put  yourfree  time  to 
advantage?  A  scoring  advantage, 
Enrollloday  After  all.  everyone 
knows  what  the  early  bird  gets 

iKAPLAN 

SUNIH  H.  KkPLAN  !IIU«IION»l  C!NI[li  IIO. 

IN  TORONTO 
(416)  967-4733 
IN  MONTREAL 
(514)  287-1896 


Kelly  Associates 
Word  Processing 


$1  per  double-spaced  page. 

Spelling  check  and  versatile 
formatting.  For  quick 
turnaround  and  a  high 
quality  product, 

Call  Lila  or  Brian 
at  728-0123 

Ask  about  pick-up  and 
delivery. 


Streets  safer  than  campus 


A  new  survey  indiates  many  women  never  even  sec  Carleton  security  personnel  on  patrol. 


by  Christine  Hndicott 

Students  feel  safer  walking  downtown 
at  night  than  walking  on  campus,  a  recent 
survey  conducted  by  the  Women's  Centre 
reveals. 

Almost  three-quarters  of  the  women  sur- 
veyed and  half  of  the  men  say  they  would 
rather  walk  around  downtown  than  on  cam- 
pus after  dark. 

The  Women's  Centre  handed  a  two-page 
questionnaire  to  79  students  during  Rape 
Awareness  Week,  mostly  to  people  who 
stopped  by  their  table  in  Baker's  Lounge. 

The  survey  said  84  per  cent  of  women 
and  91  per  cent  of  men  find  some  areas  on 
campus  poorly  lit  and  at  least  7 1  per  cent  of 
women  and  86  per  cent  of  men  found  secu- 
rity patrolling  inadequate. 


Most  of  the  other  women  who  answered 
the  survey  said  they  were  not  sure  if  patrol 
ling  on  campus  was  adequate,  since  they 
had  never  seen  a  patrol. 

Women's  Centre  coordinator  Jane  Pepper 
said  she  was  surprised  so  many  people  felt 
unsafe  on  campus.  "What  came  out  of  the 
survey  is  that  lighting  is  only  part  of  the 
answer  to  the  safety  problem,"  she  said. 

Jack  Cook,  physical  plant  director,  said 
they  have  spent  $100,000  upgrading  the 
lighting  in  the  past  three  years  and  plan  to 
spend  another  $100,000  over  the  next  two 
years. 

But  he  said  physical  plant  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  increase  the  number  of 
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Haydon  chooses  execs 


by  Charlatan  Staff 

They  don't  move  in  for  another  month 
but  new  CUSA  executives  are  already  plan- 
ning who  gets  which  chair  in  the  office. 

President-elect  Bruce  Haydon  has  made 
his  choices  for  the  five  $9,360  plus  tuition 
executive  positions  and  offered  the  list  to 
his  new  council  for  consideration  on  Monday. 

Three  members  of  the  team  are  new- 
comers to  CUSA  politics.  Journalism  rep 
Raphael  da  Silva  has  been  nominated  for 
VP  Adminstration,  while  arts  reps  Sandi 
Melville  and  Kelly  Plumpton  won  the  VP 
Community  and  VP  Internal  spots. 

James  Henessy  received  the  Executive 
VP  nomination  and  fellow  veteran  arts  coun- 
cillor Monica  Kirckmayr,  VP  External.  At 
a  "shadow"  council  meeting  next  Monday, 
the  new  councillors  will  vote  on  a  motion  to 
ratify  Haydon's  choices.  Each  position  will 
be  ratified  individually  by  secret  ballot.  All 
shadow  council  decisions  must  also  be  re- 
affirmed in  a  blanket  motion  at  their  first 
regular  meeting  in  May. 

Unlike  previous  years,  only  one  execu- 
tive, Henessy.  ran  with  the  president's  slate. 
Melville  and  Kirckmayr  both  ran  with  the 
Making  Contact  team,  da  Silva  with  the 
Direction  slate,  and  Plumpton  with  Inde- 
pendent Perspective. 

Henessy,  who  will  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  other  executives,  said  he  is 
hoping  U)  streamline  council  procedures. 

Da  Silva,  who  takes  over  the  Adminis- 
tration slot  from  Alan  Macdonald,  said  he 
wants  to  "entrench  the  clubs  and  societies 
boards  that  Alan  has  set  up.  They  are  not 
running  as  smoothly  as  they  should  be." 

And  as  usual,  all  the  executive  nomi- 
nees emphasized  the  importance  of  increas- 
ing student  awareness  of  student  issues  and 
government. 

Not  everybody  is  happy  with  the  new 
executive  selection,  however.  Catherine 
MacPherson,  who  topped  the  arts  reps  poll 
in  the  February  election  with  732  votes, 
applied  for  two  executive  positions  and  was 


turned  down  for  both.  The  candidate  who 
gets  the  most  votes  in  the  arts  and  social 
science  constituency  has  traditionally  been 
offered  an  executive  position. 

"I  don't  know  if  I'm  proving  anything, 
but  I  think  I  was  cheated,"  said  MacPhereon. 
"I  thought  these  positions  were  based  on 
qualifications  first  and  position  papers  second." 

MacPherson  applied  for  VP  Internal 
and  Community,  both  of  which  were  awarded 


Are  rep  MxPhenon:  stiidMU'  favourite,  nM  Hlydon's. 

to  CUSA  rookies.  She  said  that  as  a  veteran 
councilior,  she  has  proven  her  she  can  do  a 
good  job. 

Referring  to  the  selection  process,  Haydon 
said  that  he  was  "pulHng  his  hair  out.  The 
decision  was  very  difficult."  He  apologized 
at  the  CUSA  shadow  council  meeting  for 
not  being  able  to  accomodate  everybody  in 
his  executive  selections. 

"The  people  that  Henry  (Johnson,  fi- 
nance commissioner-elect)  and  I  chose  were 
the  best  possible  people  for  the  job,"  said 
Haydon. 

Johnson,  who  ran  with  presidential  can- 
didate Don  Grant  on  the  Making  Contact 
slate,  took  part  in  the  executive  selection 
interview  and  evaluation  process.  □ 
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Computer  research  labs 
get  double  funding  dose 


by  Ken  Warren 

Two  high-tech  research  projects  at  Carle- 
ton  are  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  newly- 
revamped  research  funding  scheme. 

Professor  Barry  Syrett  and  the  electron- 
ics department  will  use  their  $1 13,000  grant 
to  develop  advanced  intergated  computer 
circuits.  In  the  school  of  industrial  design, 
professor  Wim  Gilles  has  $15,000  to  work 
on  a  computer-aided  design. 

Both  projects  are  heing  made  possible 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  Bell  Northern 
Research  and  the  provincial  grant  program 
known  as  the  University  Research  Incen- 


one  project,"  said  Syrett.  He  added  Carleton 
already  has  one  of  the  best  microchip  pro- 
cessing labs  among  Canadian  universities. 

The  URIF  funding  will  continue  until 
the  end  of  1987. 

Meanwhile.  Gilles  will  use  his  funding 
to  study  improved  techniques  in  computer- 
aided  design  (CAD)  systems.  CAD  soft- 
ware allows  industrial  designers  to  work  in 
three-dimensions  instead  of  the  regular  draw- 
ing board's  two. 

Gilles  said  three-dimension  forms,  such 
as  the  shape  of  a  car,  can  be  more  easily 
manipulated  with  a  computer. 

The  URIF  plan  was  first  offered  in 


Electronio  professor  Barry  Syren  is  smiling  now  that  BNR  and  the  province  have  given  his  projeci  extra  fundin|. 


tive  Fund.  According  to  the  progam's  funding 
formula,  Ontario  will  match  private  sector 
funding  dollar  for  dollar. 

Early  this  month,  provincial  colleges 
and  universities  minister  Gregory  Sorbara 
announced  more  than  $7  million  dollars  will 
be  available  to  fund  research  projects. 

Syrett  has  been  working  on  the  inte- 
grated circuits  project  since  January  1985. 
He  said  he  will  use  the  money  to  buy  new 
and  elaborate  equipment  that  will  help  in- 
crease the  capabilities  of  existing  micro- 
circuitry.  "The  equipment  can  be  used 
for  general  use  within  the  integrated  cir- 
cuits labs  and  is  not  simply  confined  to  this 


1984.  with  the  province  contributing  one 
dollar  for  every  two  from  the  private  sector, 
but  in  1985  was  suspended  pending  a  re- 
evaluation  by  the  government. 

Sorbara  said  the  new  URIF  formula 
should  increase  economic  development  in 
Ontario  by  providing  for  more  university 
research  and  improved  links  between  indus- 
try and  universities. 

"Ontario,  if  it  is  to  remain  competitive, 
must  also  develop  and  fully  utilize  its  scien^ 
tific  and  technical  expertise."  he  said,  ad- 
ding that  university-based  research  is  "one 
of  the  keys  in  maintaining  Ontario's  role  in 
the  development  of  new  technologies."  □ 


Continued  from  Page  6 
security  guards. 

Currently  there  are  five  security  guards 
on  duty  at  any  given  time  and  10  working 
between  9pm  and  2am  every  night. 

Pepper  said  a  student  security  branch  is 
necessary  to  make  protection  more  visible 
because  "people  who  want  to  assault  some- 
body aren't  going  to  do  it  in  an  area  where 
they  might  be  caught." 

The  survey  revealed  that  two  per  cent  of 
women  on  campus  have  been  assaulted  and 
26  per  cent  have  been  harassed.  But  only 
seven  per  cent  of  the  harassed  women  re- 
ported the  incident  to  security. 

Since  few  incidents  are  reported.  Cook 
said  it's  difficult  to  improve  security.  "We'd 
like  to  know  where  these  assaults  take 
place." 

The  survey  said  women  and  men  felt 
least  safe  in  the  tunnels,  but  Cook  said 
lighting  underground  would  be  difficult  to 


improve  because  surface  wiring  would  have 
to  be  installed.  "We  have  a  problem  keeping 
the  lighting  that  is  down  there  intact  be- 
cause of  vandalism." 

Pepper  said  although  she  was  surprised 
15  of  the  women  surveyed  had  been  har- 
assed, she  had  expected  more  assaults.  But 
she  said  the  sample  was  biased  because 
women  who  frequent  areas  where  they  have 
a  higher  chance  of  being  assaulted  may  not 
spend  much  time  in  the  Unicentre,  where 
the  survey  was  conducted. 

She  admitted  the  survey  is  not  statisti- 
cally valid  since  79  students  represent  less 
than  one  percent  of  the  campus  population, 
but  it  will  be  used  in  preparing  a  more 
precise  survey  for  next  year.  The  survey 
was  also  imbalanced  since  only  21  of  the 
students  were  male. 

The  results  of  the  survey  will  be  passed 
along  to  security  and  to  Fran  Klodawsky, 
Carleton's  status  of  women  coordinator.  □ 


Ali^IATION 
CAREERS 

...begin  at  Centennial  College 

AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  TECHNICIAN 

(52  weeks) 

Learn  to  trouble-shoot,  repair  and  overhaul 
aircraft  engines,  systems  and  airframes. 

AVIONICS  MAINTENANCE  TECHNICIAN 

(52  weel«) 

This  specialist  designs,  installs  and  maintains  the 
electronic  and  electrical  apparatus  of  an  aircraft. 


Full-time  classes  start  MAY  4, 1987  and 
AUGUST  31,  1987. 


mjf 


Call  (4 1 6)  694-324 1 ,  exL  33 1 2,  or  complete  the 
fonn  below  and  mail  it  to: 

CENTENNIAL  COLLEGE 

Careerlnfo 

P.O.  Box  631.  Station  "A" 
Scarborough,  Ontario  MIK  5E9 


Name:  

Mailing  Address:  . 


-Phone:  I  L 


Please  send  me  infonnation  on: 
□  OTHER   


DIRECTOR 

Institute  of  Canadian  Studies 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Richard  Chppingdale  leaves 

the  Directorship  of  the  Institute  of  Canadian 
Studies  vacant.  The  Advisory  Committee  to  assist 
the  Dean  of  Arts  concerning  the  next  directorship 

invites  students  and  faculty  members  of  the 
Carleton  community  to  make  submissions  on  the 

Directorship  by  April  1.  Submissions  from 
interested  members  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Chair  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  Professor 
Marilyn  Marshall,  Departments  of  Art  History  and 

Psychology.  Other  committee  members  are 
Professor  John  Clarke,  Department  of  Geography, 
Professor  Blair  Neatby,  Department  of  History, 
and  Gabrielle  Nischiguchi  representing  students. 


LANGUAGE  COURSES 


LEARN  A  LANGUAGE..UVE  A  LANGUAGE.. 


LCUTSof/k«. 


FRENCH  in  Paris,  Lausanne, 
Neuchatd  or  Amboise. 
GERMAN  In  Cologne  or  Zurich 
SPANISH  in  Barcelona  or  Madrid 
ITALL\N  in  Florence 

Travel  Cuts  Ottawa,  4lh  Level  Unicentre,  Carleton  University, 
Ottawa,  Ontario.  KiS  5B6,  (613)  Z38-5493 


CouiMoffcicdat  leveb  throughout  the  year. 
For  ■  fne  brodiure.  complete  ■ndmill  Ihia  ipplt- 
csrttoo  rem  to  your  TRAVEL  <~ 

Name:   

Address:  


Look  om  Bruc*.  You  iln't  iccn  nothkit  l*^- 


.r^TRAVELCUIS 
Lf^^GoinglburWay! 
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The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus 
Room  508,  Unicentre 
your  campus  placement  service 


ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITING 

For  information  about  the  type  of  posi- 
tions available,  how  to  apply  and  where 
to  find  more  about  the  companies  please 
make  sure  to  read  the  "CEC  Weekly 
Bulletin"  published  every  Monday  and 
posted  in  the  CEC-OC  and  across  Cam- 
pus, 

Here  is  a  list  of  upcoming  application 
deadlines  for  recruiting  employers... 

PERMANENT  -  FULL  TIME 

•  March  31,  12  noon  -  International 
Datacasting  Corporation  -  Com- 
merce, economics,  public  admistration. 

•  April  2  -  AX.  Williams.  All 

disciplines  -  sales  oriented.  Represen- 
tative from  A.L.  Williams  will  be  on 
campus  April  2,  1987  for  an  information 
session  starting  at  10:30  am  in  Room  505 
Unicentre.  Sign-up  sheet  and  company 
literature  are  available  from  our  recep- 
tion staff. 

•  April  3,  12  noon  -  John  Wiley  & 
Sons  Canada  Ltd  —  Commerce, 
economics. 

•  Technipro  National  Productions 
Distribution  Company  -  Open  to  all 
disciplines  -  sales  oriented. 

•  Money  Concept  (North  York)  -  com- 
merce, law. 

•  On-Site  Energy  Pathways  Inc.  — 

Engineering,  science  or  environmental 
studies.  Candidates  must  also  qualify  for 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  to  be 
eligible  for  employment. 

•  April  3,  12  noon  -  Lansdowne  In- 
tegrated Systems  Inc.  Open  to  com- 
puter science,  systems  engineering  or 
related  fields  for  a  systems  analyst's 
position. 

•  April  24,  12  noon  -  Taurus  Com- 
puter Products  -  Open  to  any  of  the 
sciences  and  engineering  with 
background  in  computer  systems. 

DIRECT  SIGN-UP 

•  March  31  -  Prudential  Assurance 
Company  —  Open  to  all  disciplines. 
The  Ottawa  branch  of  the  Prudential  is 
currently  recruiting  graduating  students 
interested  in  a  career  as  a  sales  represen- 
tative. For  those  interested  In  getting  an 
interview,  a  completed  UCPA  applica- 
tion should  be  submitted  before  signing 
up.  Deadline  for  sign  up  is  March  30  at 
4  pm. 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

•  March  31  -  The  City  of  Gloucester 

is  accepting  applications  for  summer 
employment  with  the  Recreation  and 
Parks  Department.  Application  forms 
are  available  at  the  centre. 

•  March  31  -  Ontario  Student  Ser- 
vices -  Help  a  student  programme  is 
recruiting  for  area  managers.  Interested 
students  are  invited  to  attend  an  in- 
formation session  on  Monday,  March 
30,  1987  from  11:30  am  to  1:00  pm 
in  Room  505  Unicentre. 

•  March  30  and  31  -  The  City  of  Ne- 
pean  has  summer  employment  oppor- 
tunities for:  Micro-computer  specialist, 
computer  programmer  and  computer 
programmer/project  supervisor.  Job 
descriptions  are  posted  in  the  Centre. 


•  March  31  -  Roots  Reforestation 
Ltd.  This  B.C.  based  company  is 
recruiting  tree  planters  for  both  the  B.C. 
and  Ontario  regions.  Application  forms 
are  available  at  the  Centre. 

•  Action  Whitewater  Rafting  -  This 
Hawkesbury-based  company  is 
recruiting  students  interested  in  summer 
employment  as  guides,  kayakers  and 
crew.  Further  details  available  from  our 
reception  staff. 

•  April  1  -  Student  in  Personnel 
(SIP)  Experience  Program  -  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Labour.  Preference  is 
given  to  senior  university  students  with 
a  demonstrated  and  academic 
background  in  the  personnel  function. 
Students  in  business  administration  and 
social  sciences  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

•  April  1  -  Opeongo  Forestry  Service 
is  recruiting  students  for  summer 
employment  as  tree  planters.  All  in- 
terested students  are  invited  to  at- 
tend an  informal,  drop-in  style  infor- 
mation session  on  Wednesday,  April 

1  from  12:30  to  1:30  pm  in  Room 
505  Unicentre. 

•  April  3,  12  noon  —  IBM  Canada 
Limited  —  Open  to  all  3rd  year  jour- 
nalism students.  Applicants  should  have 
above  average  grades,  have 
demonstrated  leadership  in  campus  and 
outside  activities  and  possess  superior 
communication  skills. 

•  April  17  —  Summer  Experience  87 
—  Ontario  Ministry  of  Skills 
Development.  Information  booklets 
and  application  forms  are  available  at 
the  Centre. 

•  April  30  —  The  Canadian  Armed 
Forces  -  The  Governor  General's 
Foot  Guards.  Interested  students  are  in- 
vited to  attend  a  drop-in  style  informa- 
tion session  on  Wednesday,  April  1st 
from  10  am  to  12  pm  in  Room  505 
Unicentre. 

•  Canada  Employment  Centres  for 
Students  -  Summer  Employment 
registrations  are  available  for  summer 
employment  through  the  Canada 
Employment  Centres  for  Students. 

•  Painting  and  Home  Care:  We  have 
a  number  of  painting  and  home 
maintenance  *ype  firms  who  wish  to 
recruit  students  for  summer  works.  Ap- 
plications are  available  at  the  Centre. 

•  Ottawa  YM-YWCA  -  Several  sum- 
mer positions  covering  a  wide  range  of 
programs  are  offered  at  many  locations 
in  the  Ottawa-Carleton  region.  Job 
descriptions  are  posted  at  the  Centre. 

•  Wiskeyjack  Reforestation  Ltd.  - 
This  B.C. -based  company  is  recruiting 
for  tree  planters  for  the  B.C.  region.  Ap- 
plications should  be  submitted  no  later 
than  April  12,  1987. 

•  Wilderness  Reforestation  -  Posi- 
tions are  available  for  tree  planters  in 
Northern  Ontario.  Applications  will  be 
accepted  until  April  15.  1987. 

•  March  27,  12  noon  -  Foley  Moun- 
tain Conservation  Area.  Biology,  en- 
vironmental studies  or  related  fields  - 
Summer  interpreter  positions  are 
available  in  Westport,  Ontario  [approx. 
100km  south  of  Ottawa].  The  interviews 
will  be  held  on  campus  March  30,  1987 
starting  at  1:00  pm.  To  arrange  for  inter- 
view see  our  reception  staff. 


INFORMATION  SESSIONS 

•  Ontario  Student  Services:  A  com- 
pany representative  will  be  on  campus 
Monday,  March  30,  1987  to  discuss  job 
opportunities.  This  will  be  a  drop-in 
style  session  running  from  11:30  am  to 
1:00  pm  in  Room  505  Unicentre. 

•  Governor  General's  Footguards: 
Representatives  will  be  on  campus 
Wednesday,  April  1,  1987  to  discuss 
summer  employment  opportunities.  A 
casual  drop-in  style  info  session  will  be 
held  in  Room  505  Unicentre  from  10:00 
am  to  12:00  noon. 

•  Opeongo  Forestry  Service:  A  com- 
pany representative  will  be  on  campus 
Wednesday,  April  1,  1987  from  12:30 
pm  to  1:30  pm  in  Room  505  Unicentre. 

•  A.L.  Williams  —  Company  represen- 
tatives will  be  on  campus  Thursday, 
April  2nd  1987  at  10:30  am  in  Room 
505  Unicentre.  Sign  up  sheet  and 
company  literature  are  available  in 
the  placement  centre. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  graduates  looking  for  permanent  full 
time  employment  and  undergraduates 
looking  for  part  time  employment.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  positions  available; 
for  others  be  sure  to  come  in  and  check 
our  boards  regularly. 

PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Facilities  Planner  —  Architecture, 
Masters  Degree  in  physics,  biology, 
chemistry  or  economics.  Must  be  willing 
to  travel  across  Canada  and  overseas,  ex- 
cellent verbal  and  written  communica- 
tion skills.  Refer  to  File  1067. 

•  Programmers  -  Open  to  engineer- 
ing, computer  science  and  info  systems 
with  knowledge  of  "C"  language  and 
some  experience  in  systems  or  data  base 
software  development.  Refer  to  Order 
M-43. 

•  Systems  Analyst  -  Open  to  com- 
puter science,  systems  engineering  or 
related  fields.  Must  have  sound 
technical  and  interpersonal  communica- 
tion skills.  Some  experience  in  analysis 
using  DBM's,  4  G.L.  tools,  prototyping, 
networking,  micro/mini  to  mainframe 
interfaces  and  a  working  knowledge  of 
Dos  and  Unix  -  For  more  info  see 
Johanne  Dore. 

SUMMER  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  ThircUyear  Business  student  - 

must  be  creative,  articulate,  presentable 
and  outgoing,  proficiency  in  use  and 
programming  of  micro  computer  soft- 
ware (Lotus  1-2-3)  and  data  base 
management.  For  more  info  refer  to 
Order  M-67. 

•  Shipper  Helper  -  40  hours  a  week 
-  Monday  to  Friday  8:00  to  4:30  pm 
and  Saturdays  9:00  am  to  1:00  pm  but 
only  until  end  of  June.  Heavy  lifting  in- 
volved. No  experience  necessary.  Refer 
to  Order  A-4. 

•  Medical  secretary  -  From  mid  June 
to  early  August.  Must  have  good 
organizational  skills.  Refer  to  Order  A-5. 


Visit  the  C.E.C.O.C.  Monday  to  Friday  8am-4pm 

for  employment  information  and  assistance 
Space  for  this  advertisement  provided  courtesy  of  CUSA 
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Phone-in  registration  to 
be  introduced  in  a  year. 


by  Chris  Garbutt 

The  years  of  endless  lineups  and  swell- 
ing summer  feet  may  be  over,  as  Carleton 
prepares  to  offer  "touch-tone"  registration 
starting  next  fall. 

Carol  Dence.  arts  and  social  sciences 
registrar,  said  students  in  all  faculties  should 
be  able  to  register  for  their  courses  over  the 
phone  by  1988.  Once  the  system  is  in  place, 
it  will  be  the  only  way  to  register,  she  said. 

The  emphasis  in  the  new  system  will  be 
on  convenience  to  students.  While  it  proba- 
bly won't  be  available  24  hours  a  day,  Dence 
said,  "it  will  certainly  be  available  beyond 
office  hours." 

Registration  by  telephone  will  not  be  toll 
free,  "but  if  you  compare  that  to  the  cost  of 
coming  to  Ottawa.  ,  especially  if  you  call 
during  off-peak  hours,  those  charges  should 
not  be  a  deterrent,"  she  said. 

Phone-in  registration  comes  as  a  result 
of  major  problems  experienced  during  sum- 
mer registration  last  year.  On  Aug.  11,  a 
scheduling  error  resulted  in  about  1,500 
upper  year  students  showing  up  to  register 
at  the  same  time,  producing  long  lineups 
and  an  average  registering  time  of  about 
seven  hours. 

CUSA  organized  a  public  forum  the 
month  after,  to  let  students  voice  their  com- 
plaints about  the  process  to  Carleton's  VP 
Academic  Tom  Ryan. 

Dence  said  a  new  report  containing  stu- 
dent information  such  as  grade  point  aver- 
age, courses  taken,  required  courses  and 
transferred  credits  will  save  steps  and  stream- 
line the  new  system.  The  report  will  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  departmental  approval, 
which  students  at  the  open  forum  said  was  a 
redundant  step  and  an  inconvenience  for 
out-of-town  students. 

The  'streaming'  system  for  summer  reg- 
istration will  also  be  expanded,  she  said, 
and  "there  will  be  much  tighter  control  over 
who  can  register  on  a  certain  date." 


Pi 


Don't  use  these  old  dunken  when  registering  by  phone. 

Despite  the  new  phone-in  system.  Dence 
stressed  the  importance  of  first  year  students 
coming  to  Carleton  in  the  summer  so  they 
can  get  to  know  the  campus. 

"We  will  definitely  be  retaining  the  sum- 
mer advisory  service  for  new  students,"  she 
said. 

The  necessary  equipment  for  the  sys- 
tem has  not  yet  been  purchased  and  the 
final  cost  is  not  known,  but  estimates  from 
other  unversities  with  phone-in  registration 
are  about  $250,000. 

The  first  phone-in  system  was  intro- 
duced at  the  University  of  Alberta  in  1984, 
where  the  average  registration  time  is  now 
14  minutes.  □ 


Council  sees  hope  in  new 
university  funding  plans 


by  George  Alexander 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  (COU)  has  been  nag- 
ging the  provincial  government  to  commit 
more  money  to  higher  education  and  it  looks 
as  if  their  constant  badgering  has  begun  to 
pay  off. 

Within  the  last  month,  Gregory  Sorbara. 
minister  of  colleges  and  universities,  an- 
nounced hefty  increases  to  the  Ontario  Stu- 
dent Assistance  Program  (OSAP)  and  basic 
funding  grants  to  universities. 

Before  the  announcements  were  made, 
COU  released  a  report  documenting  how 
"chronic  underfunding"  has  ravaged  the 
university  system  over  the  past  four  years. 

Called  "Bottoming  Out",  the  50-page 
report  focused  on  problem  areas  like  btximing 
enrollment,  restricted  accessibility,  cutbacks 
to  research  grants  and  shrinking  funding 
for  faculty  salaries,  graduate  programs  and 
visa  students. 

The  report  concluded  the  next  four  years 
will  determine  "whether  the  events  of  1985-86 
represent  a  false  dawn  or  the  beginning  of  a 
new  day." 

In  light  of  the  recent  government  an- 
nouncements, COU  spokesperson  William 
Sayers  was  cautiously  optimistic  saying  "(it 
is  clear  that)  it  is  a  new  day"  for  post- 
secondary  education. 

The  province  plans  to  increase  spending 
on  post-secondary  education  by  11.5  per 


cent,  bringing  the  total  up  to  $1.5  billion 
this  year.  At  the  end  of  February,  Sorbara 
also  announced  a  17  per  cent  increase  to 
OSAP. 

Despite  the  new  numbers,  Sayers  main- 
tains that,  overall  "the  amount  is  not  ade- 
quate, but  it's  the  best  news  we've  had  in  ten 
years." 

Virtually  every  page  of  the  report  em- 
phasizes that  more  money  is  needed  to 
maintain  quality  education  in  the  province. 

The  report  concedes  university  admin- 
istrators continue  to  relate  quality  to  levels 
of  government  funding. 

However,  it  reveals  administrators  are 
reluctant  to  document  the  decline  of  the 
quality  of  undergraduate  education  because 
"individual  horror  stories  could  all  too  eas- 
ily be  ascribed  to  institutional  mismanagment 
on  the  faculty  or  departmental  level." 

CUSA  VP  External  Beth  Brown  argues 
the  Carleton  community  got  short-changed 
when  Sorbara  cut  up  the  funding  pie. 

"Underfunding  does  not  get  solved  by 
an  increase  of  five  percent  in  one  year."  she 
said  "Five  per  cent  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket." 

Referring  to  the  university's  plan  to 
squeeze  an  extra  $15  fee  from  students  to 
help  pay  for  campus  expansion.  Brown  said 
she  opposes  the  scheme. 

"Sudents  pay  tuition,  that's  the  initial 
outlay  right  there , .  - 1  don't  think  they  should 
be  paying  on  an  on-going  basis."  □ 


THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL 
MODEL  UNITED  NATIONS 


for  young  people  across  Canada  at  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  Headquarters 
IN  MONTREAL  —  MAY  18-23,  1987 

Over  five  hundred  young  people  from  across  Canada  will 
allend  ihe  model  UN-  The  simulaiions  include  the  General 
Assembly  Plenary  and  Iwo  committees,  the  Security  Council 
and  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (CATT}. 
Background  materials  to  aid  the  delegates  in  their  preparation 
for  the  conference,  and  mission  briefings  from  various 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  from  the  United  Nations 
Headquarters  in  New  York  and  from  Canada  will  be  available  to 
the  participants. 

Invited  guests  include  UN  Under  Secretaries-General  and 
several  Ambassadors  at  the  UN  as  well  as  representatives  of 
federal  and  provincial  governments. 

•  Partial  travel  subsidies  available. 

•  Delegate  accommodation  will  be  available  at  the  McCill 
University  residences. 

•  Registration  fee  is  $45.00,  refundable  until  May  1. 1987. 

•  Applications  will  be  accepted  until  all  countries  are 
allocated. 

Contact: 

Melanie  Alton 
Youth  Projects  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Director 
United  Nations  Association  in  Canada 
63  Sparks.  Suite  808 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5A6 
(613)  232-7281 


SPECIALIZING  IN  BLACK  A  THIRD  WORLD  BOOKS  i  PERIODICALS 


FEATURED  TITLES: 

•  South  Africa  Women  on  the  Move/  Barrett  Etal 

•  Soweto:  The  Fruits  of  Fear/  Magubane 

•  No  Easy  Walk  to  Freedom/  Nelson  Mandela 

•  Jah  Music:  The  Evolution  of  Popular  Jamaican  Music 

•  Year  of  Fire,  Year  of  Ash:  The  Soweto  Revolt/  Hirson 


MAIL  ORDER:  2015  DRUMMOND  ST..  MONTREAL  H3G  1W7  (514}  287-9739 


STUDY  IN  EUROPE 

The  University  of  Louvain  (est.  1425),  Leuven,  Belgulm  offers 
Complete  programmes  In  Phllosoptiy  for  the 
degrees  of  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D  plus 
a  Junior  year  abroad  programme  ^.•v 

All  courses  are  in  English  /  '|&\ 

Tuition  is  14,500  Belgium  Franks  ( +  $250)         |  M  | 
Write  to:         Secretary  Englisti  Programmes 

Kardlnaal  Mercierplein  2.  B-3000  Leuven,  Belgium  ^^^f 

K.U.  Leuven  ^ 


rNFORMATION  CARLETON 
IS  HIRING  A  CO  ORDINATOR 

Term:  August  15,  1987  -  April  30,  1988 
Pay:  Under  Review 
Applications  and  more  information  available  at 
Information  Carleton.  Deadline  for  applications: 
April  6.  Applicants  are  encouraged  to  consider  a 
part-time  position  for  the  summer. 

SUMMER  POSITIONS  AVAILABLE 
(2  positions) 

Term:  May  1  -  Sept.  5 
Pay:  $4.60/hr  ,  Hours:  20  hrs/week 
Applications  and  job  description  available  at  Information 
Carleton.  Deadline  for  applications:  April  10. 
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EDITORIALr 


There  are  more  logical  ways  to  fight 


On  the  surface  it  sounds  great.  Four  new  buildings  on  Carleton's  campus  for  tfie  paltry 
sum  of  15  bucl<s  a  year.  Cheap,  easy  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  scratch  a  simple  X  m  the 
yes  box  of  the  Challenge  Fund  referendum.  But  the  ease  with  which  the  decision  can 
be  made  betrays  the  complexity  of  the  issue. 

For  the  issue  behind  the  referendum  question  runs  deeper  than  simply  a  loss  of  *7b  over 
a  period  of  five  years.  In  fact  philosophically,  students  have  the  potential  to  regress  a  couple 
of  centuries  back  to  an  era  when  society  accepted  the  idea  that  higher  education  was  a 
privilege  reserved  only  for  members  of  the  wealthy  elite.  Since  that  time,  our  society  has 
adopted  a  more  idealistic  approach  to  advanced  education,  now  believing  that  it  is  the  nght 
of  all  members  of  society  regardless  of  wealth  or  class. 

Students,  through  their  persistent  lobbying  efforts,  have  gained  recognition  as  a 
valuable  subgroup  in  society  and  accessible  post-secondary  education  has  become  one  of 
Canada's  foremost  selling  points.  Students  have  continually  seen  the  fruits  of  their 
lobbying,  this  year  in  the  form  of  increased  operating  grants  to  Ontano  universities  and  a 
revised  OSAP  formula.  Admittedly  progress  has  been  slow  and  to  date  the  province  of 
Ontario  still  flagrantly  refuses  to  contribute  its  fair  share  in  funding  its  universities.  But  the 
fight  has  always  operated  on  the  premise  that  post-secondary  education  is  a  necessity  and 
worthy  of  public  support.  ,      ,  i  r» 

Now  despite  this  legitimacy,  we  have  the  option  of  trading  in  our  placardsfor  iTJoney  On 
the  surface  it  seems  easier  to  give  up  the  fight,  throw  up  our  hands  in  despair  and  let  them 
sink  begrudgingly  into  our  pockets  to  haul  out  $15  more  a  year  to  fill  in  the  gaps  of 
provincifTunderfunding.  But  the  message  in  this  simple  action  has  more  cn^ca hmpl— 
It  is  undeniably  a  step  backwards.  We  are  revealing  to  the  world  our  lack  of  conviction  in 
what  we  have  been  fighting  for  for  the  last  15  years.  If  we  give  into  this  pressure  to  start 
filling  in  the  holes  of  university  funding  now,  how  can  we  ever  again  expect  the  provincial 
government  to  take  our  concerns  seriously?  We  can't.  .   .    ,    ,    ■  , 

By  allowing  the  responsibility  of  university  funding  to  be  cast  upon  the  backs  of  pnvate 
individuals  we  are  sending  a  signal  to  today's  society  that  education  is  no  longer  a  pnonty, 
doesn't  have  to  be  accessible  and  should  be  a  privilege  accessible  only  to  those  who  can 

^"as  honorable  as  the  administration's  intentions  are,  we  can't  support  them  by  helping  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  post-secondary  education  off  the  provincial  government  s  hands. 
There  are  more  logical  ways  to  fight  underfunding.  Vote  no  in  the  Challenge  tund 
referendum. 


CA  RLETO  N  I  -800-  56M  -  4  350 
0PERATOT2S  ARE  ST^^)W^)S  BY  MOvO  


AKD  If  IJOMT  I^ECEJVE  $1.2  HD-UONi 
By  APRIL  1ST,  CONRAD  RLACK  \a/ILU 
CALL-  ME  home:... 


LETTERS 


Anti-Israel  stance 
too  convenient 


Editor: 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  a  number  of 
issues  brought  out  in  two  letters  in  the  May 
5  issue,  concerning  an  earlier  letter  by  Dan 
Clark.  First.  Mr  Singh  raises  an  interesting 
dilemma  that  all  thoughtful  people  must 
struggle  with,  that  being  the  tragic  and 
despicable  lifestyle  of  Palestinians 
throughout  the  Middle  east,  Unfortunately, 
he  opts  for  the  Arab  world's  traditional 
answer:  it's  all  Israel's  fault. 

By  all  means  let  us  discuss  the  issue,  in 
fact  it  would  delight  nearly  everyone  con- 
cerned to  see  the  Palestinians  living  out 


happy,  healthy,  peaceful  lives  in  a  land  of 
their  own.  But  why,  oh  why,  do  people  like 
Mr  Singh,  Mr  Lyon,  and  Mr  Findlay  seem 
to  conveniently  ignore  historical  realities  in 
favour  of  a  nice,  neat.  anti-Israel  stance. 

Let  us  inject  some  fact  into  the  story.  In 
1948  The  Arab  states  persuaded  the 
Palestinians  to  fight  rather  than  accept  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  U.N.  It  was  Jordan 
that  annexed  the  'West  Bank'  after  the  war, 
and  no  effort  was  made  to  promote  Palesti- 
nian autonomy  in  the  region;  it  was  un- 
disputedly  Jordanian  territory.  Indeed,  let 
us  recall  that  Jordan  massacred  thousands 
of  her  Palestinian  cousins  in  the  infamous 
Black  September  attack.  The  Egyptians 
were  not  much  kinder  to  Palestinians  in 
Gaza  when  it  was  in  Egj-pt's  hands.  The 
Lebanese  milHtia  was  no  more  kind  in  their 
treatment  of  Palestinians  at  the  Sabra  and 


Shatilla  camps.  And  yet,  conveniently,  all  is 
forgiven  by  aforementioned  individuals. 
Israel  is  the  'bad  guy'. 

For  20  years,  every  time  an  Israeli  baby 
is  killed  in  a  terrorist  attack,  all  of  the  'of- 
ficial' representative  groups  of  the  Palesti- 
nian nation  scramble  over  one  another  in 
claiming  responsibility  for  the  atrocitj'.  And 
yet  the  pressure  is  on  Israel  to  negotiate 
with  these  'freedom  fighters'. 

Frankly,  and  I  believe  I  speak  for  a  ma- 
jority of  Israel's  sympathizers,  I'm  dying  to 
negotiate,  am  prepared  to  compromise,  and 
would  love  to  equitably  resolve  the  Palesti- 
nian tragedy.  Any  representative  group  of 
the  Palestinian  people  who  genuinely  speak 
for  their  interests  would  be  welcome.  But 
all  we  see  are  groups  like  the  PFLP,  or 
Black  September,  whose  avowed  purpose 
is  to  "drive  all  the  Jews  into  the  sea',  and 
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whose  highest  commendation  goes  to  in- 
dividuals who  wipe  out  the  maximum 
number  of  innocent  civilians. 

If  these  views  genuinely  reflect  the 
desires  of  the  Palestinian  people,  then  we 
have  nothing  to  discuss.  As  an  optimist, 
however,  I  choose  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
blem can  be  solved  without  another 
genocide  of  Jews.  But  Israel  will  wait  for  a 
group  to  emerge  that  will  talk  without  the 
barrel  of  a  gun  pointed  at  the  heads  of  her 
children. 

As  a  final  note,  I  would  like  to  enquire  as 
to  whether  you  actually  read  Mr  Lyon's  let- 
ter before  publishing  it.  From  the  heading 
'Reader  commends  Clark...'  you  present  his 
letter  as  though  he  actually  does  just  that. 
Kindly  take  another  look;  I  think  youll  find 
that  you  were  duped.  Mr  Lyon  will  un- 
doubtedly follow  his  idol  and  master  of 
backwards  rhetoric,  Ernst  Zundel.  into  an 
early  ulcer  with  all  this  worry  about  the 
Jewish  conspiracy.  Relax,  guys,  well  save 
your  jobs  when  we  take  over. 

A.  Lithivick 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

Hi  there,  hi.  And  welcome  to  Magic 
Shadow  Council.  Sorry  I'm  not  EKvy  Yost, 
just  a  humble  scribe  sitting  through  this 
film  noir  with  you. 

This  week's  movie  is  one  I  know  you're 
going  to  love.  It's  full  of  nasty  villains, 
wonderful  heroes,  and  plenty  of  surprises  to 
keep  you  on  the  edge  of  your  armchair.  It's 
called  "The  Poverty  Game",  or  "How  I 
learned  to  stop  worrying  and  love  CUSA." 

The  main  characters  are  a  group  of 
council  executives  who  are  among  the  most 
predictable  students  you've  ever  met.  In 
fact,  we've  been  showing  remakes  of  the 
original  film  every  year  at  this  time,  ever 
since  Elwy  Yost  has  hair  on  his  head.  For- 
tunately, this  version  has  an  extra  twist  to 
it. 

In  the  past,  each  new  council,  while  only 


a  mere  shadow  of  itself,  attempts  to  put  out 
some  fat  around  its  waist  by  increasing  the 
honoraria  each  executive  member  receives. 
In  the  1985  remake,  council  voted  for  a 
whopping  25  per  cent  increase  and  it  took  a 
suspense-filled  finale  at  the  end  of  the 
movie  in  the  form  of  a  student  petition  to 
reverse  the  decision. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  remakes  have 
been  less  exciting,  with  council  keeping  the 
raises  down  to  the  usual  cost  of  living  rates, 
But.  as  I  said,  this  year  is  little  but  different. 
Right  now.  executives  make  more  than 
$9,000  for  their  year  in  office  with  the  presi- 
dent and  finance  commissioner  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  higher  than  the  rest.  As  can  be 
expected,  the  President-elect,  in  this  case 
played  by  Bruce  Haydon,  is  asking  for  a 
minor  hike,  to  $10,500,  more  or  less. 

And  before  I  forget,  let  me  remind  you 
that  all  executives  get  three  free  courses 
paid  for  on  top  of  their  salary,  which  several 


of  the  main  characters  in  last  year's  film  say 
is  not  enough  to  live  on. 

But  the  real  action  takes  place  in  a 
restaurant  though,  so  forget  about  the 
classroom  scenes.  Haydon, 'in  a  scene  that 
will  go  down  in  cinematic  history  is  asking, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  raise,  that  ex- 
ecutives get  five  free  meals  a  week  at 
SAGA, 

I  know  the  script-writers  agonized  over 
this  inclusion.  After  all,  insanity  is  hardly  a 
likeable  trait  for  the  main  characters.  I 
wonder  if  it  has  an>thing  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  Haydon  is  the  first  president  in  ages 
who  did  not  live  in  residence? 

Later  in  the  week,  we  will  show  you  the 
stunning  conclusion  when  Haydon  returns 
to  council  with  his  final  word  on  whether  or 
not  he  wants  a  five-day  meal  plan  or  SAGA 
coupons.  1  know  you  can't  wait  so. ..lights, 
camera,  action...  □ 


Bruce  fan  condemns 
Charlatan  ethics 

Editor: 

Should  we,  the  students  at  Carleton 
University  hazard  a  guess  at  who  The' 
Charlatan  collectively  supported  in  the  CUSA 
elections?  It  wasn't  obvious,  this  letter  is 
simply  a  guess.  After  all,  it  was  just  a 
coincidence  that  the  story  about  Bruce 
Haydon's  arrest  appeared  only  in  February. 
And  that  subtle  slam  against  him  regarding 
a  committee  for  apartheid  and  other  inter- 
national issues,  as  well  as  his  idea  for 
extending  library  hours?  Oh,  another  coin 
cidence.  Thanks  also  for  printing  Acess' 
candidates'  platfonns  so  small  that  you  needed 
Continued  on  next  page  
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IN  THIS  CORNERtt, 


The  price  of  underfunding 


$1.9  billion  dollars. 

That's  what  it  costs.  "It"  is  university 
funding  and  1.9  billion  dollars  is  how  much 
the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities  esti- 
mates would  be  needed  to  return  opera- 
tional funding  to  1972  levels.  The  real 
question  in  the  referendum  is  "who  will 
bear  the  burden  of  past  governments' 
mistakes?" 

According  to  V.P.  Academic  Tom  Ryan, 
the  cuiTent  Challenge  Fund  is  only  the  first 
of  three  five-year  plans.  We  are  being  asked 
to  pay  $15  each  year  for  five  years.  If  we  say 
yes,  we  are  setting  a  precedent.  Rest  as- 
sured we  will  be  asked  again  and  again. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  Carieton 
University  will  be  able  to  fund  new  building 
projects;  the  issue  is  who  will  pay  for  them. 
Laurentian  University  successfully  lobbied 
the  provincial  government  and  received  com- 
plete funding  for  a  library  building  project. 
Is  our  administration  lobbying  as  energeti- 
cally as  it  could?  We  don't  believe  it  is. 

Voting  no  in  the  referendum  does  not 
mean  an  end  to  University  expansion.  Voting 
no  means  speaking  out  against  paying  the 
price  of  continued  underfunding.  The  dam- 
age to  the  funding  lobby  from  a  "yes"  vote 
far  outweighs  any  damage  to  the  challenge 
fund  from  a  "no"  vote. 

University  students  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  15  years  of  underfunding.  If  we  accept 
this  responsibility  we  are  invalidating  years 
of  lobbying  efforts  on  our  behalf.  Education 
is  everyone's  responsibility! 

Forcing  students  to  pay  more  will  not 
solve  the  problem  of  government  cutbacks. 
In  order  to  fight  cutbacks  the  administration 
must  put  pressure  on  Queen's  Park.  Students 


at  Carieton  already  pay  fees  among  the 
highest  in  the  country.  Despite  this,  the 
administration  of  this  university  seems  to 
prefer  lobbying  us.  the  poorest  in  the  sys- 
tem, to  lobbying  the  province,  the  wealthiest 
in  the  system. 

And  make  no  mistake,  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  immensely  wealthy.  The  problem 
is  not  a  lack  of  money;  the  problem  is 
misplaced  priorities.  The  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities,  in  their  March  1987  report, 
states  that  "operating  grants  to  Ontario 
universities  per  full-time  equivalent  student 
have  been  below  the  national  average  through- 
out the  past  ten  years."  Only  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  do  students  pay  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  education. 

Furthermore,  students  have  had  no  in- 
put into  what  type  of  facilities  are  needed. 
Many  areas  on  campus  suffer  from  cut- 
backs. Overworked  professors  and  TAs, 
classes  of  400  students,  seminars  of  over  20 
people  and  a  shortage  of  books  are  just  a 
few.  By  expanding  in  the  form  of  construc- 
tion the  adminstration  has  not  only  overlooked 
existing  problems  but  has  aggravated  them. 
More  classroom  space  without  more  profes- 
sors equals  an  empty  shell. 

Perhaps  the  founding  principles  of  this 
university  have  been  temporarily  overlooked. 
Carieton  University  was  specifically  cre- 
ated til  increase  accessibility  to  higher  edu- 
cation. Accessibihty  is  our  mandate.  Higher 
fees  threaten  accessibility.  In  the  words  of 
President  William  Beckel:  "When  people 
push  me  to  the  wall.  1  still  choose  accessibil- 
ity over  quality." 

Denise  BHnn 
on  behalf  of  the  NO  Committee 


LETTERS 


Continued  from  previoiis  page 
a  microscope  to  read  them.  And  for  the 
ultimate  in  shoddy  Journalism,  we  read  Lee 
"Neutral"  Parpart  blatantly  supporting  one 
candidate.  Anybody  who  did  not  realize  the 
candidate  which  this  piece  of  journalistic 
trash  supported  is  either  dead  or  a  'blockhead'. 

Oh  well,  it's  something  that  I've  come  to 
expect  in  my  four  years  at  this  institution. 
Bruce,  a  suggestion  if  you  win  the  election: 
Clean  out  the  entire  staff  of  The  Charlatan 
and  hire  somebody  who  knows  something 
about  journalistic  ethics!  As  for  Lee  Parpart, 
clean  up  your  act,  you're  making  myself  and 
many  others  sick. 

Tom  Beshoff 
Arts  IV 
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KMU  is  not 
subversive 


Editor: 

Re:  March  19  article  on  CUPE  2323 
funding  'commies'. 

1  am  writing  to  specifically  address  that 
part  of  Mr,  Stoker's  letter  that  I  know 
something  about,  ie.  the  allegation  that  the 
May  1st  Movement  (KMU)  trade  union  is  a 
'commie'  group  intent  on  the  'subversion'  of 
the  Aquino  government.  Mr.  Stoker  should 

Continued  an  Page  27 


AND  IN  THE  OTHER- 


Less  than  a  case  of  beer 


Keeping  our  university  #1!  That's  what 
the  Challenge  Fund  is  all  about.  Carieton  is 
one  of  the  finest  universities  in  the  country 
We  are  truly  world  class,  but  a  university 
cannot  remain  static,  for  to  hold  the  status 
quo  is  to  fall  behind.  We  are  beyond  capac- 
ity now.  There  are  18,000  students  here 
crammed  into  facilities  for  13,000.  We  can- 
not maintain  this  level  of  enrolment  while 
maintaining  any  standards  for  quality.  We 
all  have  personal  stories  detailing  the  ef- 
fects of  underfunding  from  sitting  in  the 
aisles  to  using  old  equipment.  There's  not 
one  of  us  on  campus  who  has  not  com- 
plained about  the  quality  of  the  library  The 
MacOdrum  Library  was  considered  inade- 
quate in  1972  and  plans  were  made  for  its 
expansion.  The  provincial  government,  how- 
ever, has  had  a  building  freeze  on  Ontario 
universities  since  1973.  Now  after  14  years 
of  waiting  we  have  an  opportunity  to  grow. 

The  University  is  entering  into  a  $30 
million  project  of  development.  We  the 
students  are  being  asked  to  contribute  the 
first  $1  million.  Our  commitment  will  send  a 
strong  message  ot  the  business  community 
and  the  government.  A  YES  vote  says  that 
we  believe  in  this  school  and  want  to  see  it 
grow,  but  that  we  need  their  support  as  well. 
What  kind  of  a  message  do  you  think  a  NO 
vote  sends  out? 

What  about  the  argument  that  adding 
this  fee  will  hurt  accessibility?  Well,  all  that 


we  are  being  asked  for  is  $15/year  each  (or 
$3.75/course  for  part-time).  That's  less  than 
the  cost  of  a  case  of  beer.  What  if  you  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  S15?  The  fee  is  FULLY 
refundable  following  every  registration  pe 
riod,  no  hassles.  You  don't  even  have  to  get 
your  student  card  punched.  What  this  fee  is 
doing  is  increasing  accessibility  by  expanding 
the  facilities,  thus  allowing  entry  for  even 
more  students. 

What  about  the  argument  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  the  sole  supporter  of 
education  and  that  by  agreeing  to  this  fee 
that  we  are  setting  a  bad  precedent?  Well, 
the  precedent  has  already  been  set.  This 
University  is  situated  on  land  purchased  for 
us  by  the  Southam  family  and  almost  every 
building  on  campus  required  public  sector 
funding  to  complete  them.  Nowadays,  in 
order  to  get  that  public  sector  funding,  you 
have  to  show  committment  by  the  users 
themselves.  Almost  every  other  university 
in  Canada  is  involved  in  a  similar  campaign 
and  each  has  the  support  of  the  students.  So 
if  we  want  to  stand  firm  on  perceived  moral 
gorunds  then  we  had  best  stand  to  the  side 
of  the  road  because  every  other  school  will 
be  racing  right  past  us. 

The  Challenge  Fund  Campaign  is  a 
great  step  forward  for  Carieton  University, 
but  it  needs  our  support  by  saying,  "YES!" 

Robe  Haller 
on  behalf  of  the  YES  CommiMee 
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CONSIDER  THESE  CAREER  OPTIONS 


TECHNOLOGY 

BIOTECHNOLOGY  (3  years) 

An  exciting  potential  growth  area  in  high  technology.  Program  features  modern  well- 
equipped  undergraduate  laboratories,  motivated  instructors  and  good  job  prospects  m 
research  and  development  in  biomass  utilization,  plant  bioengineering,  vaccines  and 
diagnostics. 

Other  options:  Chemical  Engineering  Technology 

Biochemical  Technology 

Biochimie  (en  fran^ais) 
Contacts:  Dr.  Malcolm  Zander  or  Dr.  Colin  Everett,  598-3330. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  TECHNICIAN  (2  years) 

The  program  focuses  on  micro  based  hardware  and  software  installation  and 
maintenance.  Graduates  are  proficient  in  the  use  of  standard  microcomputer  software 
packages.  Contact:  Guy  Morazain,  598-3322 

COMPUTING  SCIENCE  TECHNOLOGY  (3  years) 

Graduates  of  thi^  program  have  the  skills  to  use  a  variety  of  software  languages, 
operating  systems,  development  tools  and  debugging  techniques.  They  are  able  to  join 
scientific  or  engineering  teams,  as  specialists  in  the  design  and  development  of 
software  systems  specific  to  their  needs.  Contact:  Guy  Morazain,  598-3322 

COMPUTER  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  (3  years) 

Graduates  have  the  skills  lo  design,  code  and  test  system  software  as  well  as  design, 
test  and  install  hardware,  peripheral  devices  and  communications  equipment-  They 
are  able  to  join  computer  engineering  teams,  as  specialists  capable  of  working  in  both 
hardware  and  system  software  environments.  Contact:  Guy  Morazain,  598-3322. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  (3  years) 

Graduates  are  trained  to  work  in  an  industrial,  business  or  public  sector  environment 
to  improve  operating  methods,  monitor  quality,  organize  procedures,  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  operations  and  improve  overall  efficiency. 
Contact:  John  Duigenan,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  P.  Eng.,  598-3320. 

COMPUTER  INTEGRAGED  MANUFACTURING  ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY  (3  years) 

Graduates  are  trained  in  robotics,  computer  assisted  manufacture  (CAM),  and 
computer  assisted  design  (CAD).  They  are  able  to  program  robots  for  automated 
manufacturing  tasks,  design  products  for  automation  and  apply  computers  to  the 
control  of  manufacturing  processes.  Contact:  John  Duigenan,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  P.  Eng., 
598  3320. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  |3  years) 
Graduates  function  in  a  variety  of  industries  applying  skills  related  to  engineering 
design,  energy  analysis,  power  production/transmission,  equipment  selection  and 
product  development/testing.  Training  includes  preparation  of  engineering  drawings 
and  use  of  a  design  graphics  CAD  system.  Contact:  John  Duigenan,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  P. 
Eng.,  598-3320. 


APPLIED  ARTS 


LIBRARY  TECHNICIAN  |2  years) 

This  program  focuses  on  the  various  tasks  performed  by  the  library  technician. 
Empiiasis  is  placed  on  practice  in  handling  government  publications,  serials,  audio- 
visual materials,  maps  and  books.  It  includes  an  introduction  to  data  processing  and 
practice  related  to  automated  systems.  Contact:  Annette  Bouvier,  727-7613. 

JOURNALISM  (2  years] 

This  program  prepares  students  for  junior  reporter  and  other  writing  positions  in  the 
newsroom  of  newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations,  and  with  magazines  and 
organizations  using  writing  personnel.  Includes  a  6  week  work  placement  in  the  last 
semester.  Excellent  job  opportunities.  Contact:  Robert  Louks,  727-7657. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  SERVICES  WORKER  |2  ycars| 

This  program  prepares  graduates  for  work  with  the  developmentally  disabled.  It 
includes  38  weeks  of  academic  work  at  the  College  and  26  weeks  of  practical  training 
in  community  facilities  for  the  developmentally  disabled  in  the  Ottawa  area.  Contact: 
Marie  Cormier,  598-4504. 

TRANSLATION  SUPPORT  TECHNIQUES  (2  years  ■  bilingual) 

Graduates  are  able  to  perform  a  variety  of  tasks  related  to  translation.  Program 
includes  an  introduction  to  word  processing  and  automated  systems,  and  a  3  week 
work  placement  in  the  last  semester.  Contact:  Gaelan  Fleuriau-Chateau, 
727-7689. 


Note:  Advanced  standing  may  be  granted  to 
students  from  other  institutions. 


For  general  application  information,  call  Admissions 
at  727-7606. 


Carleton  Grads 

YouVe  come  along  wa\^ 
Now  go  ttie  distance. 


If  you're  pursuing  a  career  in  finance, 
lool<  into  the  advantages  of  becom- 
ing a  Certified  General  Accountant. 

In  industry,  government  and 
commerce,  ttie  demand  for  CGAs  is 
growing.  That's  why  membership 
has  increased  by  over  70%  in  the  last 
five  years. 

As  a  CCA,  you'll  receive  computer 
integrated  training  -  a  pre-reguisite 
for  tomorrow's  successful  managers. 
You'll  attain  your  designation  as  you 
work  in  an  accounting  position. 
Relevant  university  courses  will  earn 
you  advanced  credit  standing. 

Become  a  member  of  Canada's 
fastest  growing  body  of  professional 
accountants.  To  learn  how,  return  the 


coupon  below.  Or  call  (613)  232-5363. 
(Toll  free  1-800-268-8022.) 

I  I 


Mail  10;  Certified  General  Accountants  Association  ol 
Ontario,  107  Sparks  Street,  Suite  301,  Ottawa,  KIP  5B.=) 


Certified 
<^c)  General  Accountants 
1^  CGA  Association  of  Ontario  ^ 
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Amidst  the 

Glitz  and  Caviar 

The  best  Parties 
to  Crash  in  Ottawa 


So  you  thought  that  big  bash  on 
Fourth  Renfrew  last  year  was  fun? 
Why  not  check  out  the  Governor 
General's  Ball?  Or  maybe  an  embassy  par- 
ty, or  a  charity  fundraiser? 

You  may  have  never  thought  of 
Ottawa  as  a  wild  parly  place.  Well,  take  it 
from  us.  Ottawa  is  awash  with  fantastic 
parties,  just  waiting  for  your  honored 
presence. 

Okay,  maybe  the  average  student 
wouldn't  be  welcomed  with  open  arms  at 
some  of  the  posher  parties  on  our  Top 
Ten.  But  brush  up  on  your  protocol,  in- 
vest in  a  decent  tux  or  designer  dress, 
and  youll  be  doing  the  Rockliffe  cocktail 
circuit  in  no  time.  If  that's  not  your  cup  of 
tea.  not  to  worry.  There's  a  wide  variety 
of  parties  to  suit  all  tastes. 

In  fact,  you  could  attend  parties  every 
week  of  the  rest  of  your  life.  But  let's  face 
it:  quality,  not  quantity,  is  what  counts. 
Many  parties  are  deadly  dull  and  definite- 
ly to  be  avoided. 

All  this  party  talk  is  not  as  frivolous  as 
it  may  seem.  Ottawa  parties  are  serious 
business.  It's  essential  to  be  seen  at  the 
right  events  if  you  want  to  be  a  bona-fide 
yuppie.  Networks  are  developed,  business 
deals  are  clinched,  political  secrets  are  ex- 
changed over  champagne  and  caviar. 

"It's  all  business."  says  Starr  Soloman, 
a  public  relations  expert  who  organizes 
some  of  Ottawa's  top  parties.  "People  go 
to  parties  not  just  to  rub  shoulders,  but  to 
swap  information."  In  that  sense,  she 
says,  "we're  becoming  more  and  more  like 
Washington." 

Soloman  also  believes  that  Ottawa  par- 
ties are  becoming  "glitzier  by  the  month. 
People  are  dressing  up  more.. .even  the 
men."  Something  to  remember,  guys, 
when  trying  to  choose  between  the  tradi- 
tional black  or  the  hot  pink  bow  tie  and 
cummerbund. 

Ottawa  parties  may  be  glitzier,  but 
they're  a  different  kind  of  party  than  in 
the  past.  According  to  Polly  King,  society 
columnist  for  The  Ottawa  Citizen,  "people 
don't  give  as  many  parties  as  they  used 
to.  With  men  and  women  working  it's 
making  it  more  difficult  to  put  on  ex- 
travagant things...  Most  people  just  don't 
have  the  energy  to  do  that  kind  of  thing 
anymore." 

The  glossy  magazines  in  Canada  and 
the  U.S.  have  told  us  that  formal  private 
parties  are  back  in  vogue.  But  not  in 
Ottawa,  it  seems.  Though  debutante  balls 
have  recently  made  a  comeback  in 
Montreal,  that  would  never  wash  in  this 
town. 

The  classic  Ottawa  party  of  the  1980s 
is  the  lavish  charity  fundraiser.  In  a  very 
political  city,  it's  always  politically  correct 
to  support  a  worthy  cause.  Hundreds  of 
important  people  are  crammed  into  hotel 
ballrooms,  so  the  networking  possibilities 
are  endless.  Best  of  all,  for  busy 
socialites,  other  people  do  all  the  work. 


by  Jim  Oldham 
and  Doni  Eve 


and  the  cost  can  be  written  off  as  a 
business  expense  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

But  how  are  you  to  know  which  are 
the  best  parties?  Recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  parties  to  university  students, 
The  Charlatan  has  compiled  this  guide  to 
Ottawa  social  life. 

We  had  only  two  criteria  in  compiling 
our  list:  we  wanted  variety,  and  we 
wanted  only  annual  events.  Parties  that 
have  occurred  regularly  have  a  sense  of 
tradition. 

Without  further  ado,  we  give  you  in 
chronological  order.  The  Top  Ten. 

Kosmic:  You  may  not  know  it,  but  one 
of  the  city's  best  parties  takes  place  right 
here  at  Carleton.  Every  March,  third-year 
architecture  students  organize  a  costume 
party  based  on  a  variation  of  the  "Kosmic" 
theme.  This  year  it  was  Kosmic  Komics, 
complete  with  Batmobile  and  dozens  of 
cat  women  prowling  the  architecture 
building.  The  decorations  are  amazing, 
there's  a  wide  variety  of  music,  and  the 
costumes  reflect  the  creative  genius  of  ar- 
chitecture students  and  their  artsy  friends. 

Some  who  attended  this  year's  Kosmic 
bash  a  few  weeks  ago  said  it  wasn't  up  to 
scratch.  There  were  organizational  pro- 
blems; line-ups  were  too  long,  and  guests 
were  forced  to  drink  in  one  room  and  par- 
ty in  another. 

Said  one  disappointed  guest,  "it  used 
to  be  a  real  class  act,  but  this  year  it  was 
just  like  a  bunch  of  engineers  drinking  in 
costumes." 

All  the  same,  it's  still  Carleton's  best 
party,  and  well  worth  a  second  chance.  At 
$10  a  ticket,  it's  also  a  bargain. 

The  LEAF  Fundraiser:  'The  women 
in  town  feel  they  can't  afford  to  miss  it," 
says  one  organizer.  After  only  three 
years,  this  has  become  the  ultimate  net- 
working party  for  Ottawa's  professional 
women. 

It's  a  celebration  in  honor  of  Section 
15,  the  equality  clause  of  the  Canadian 
Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms.  It's  also 
a  fundraiser  for  LEAF,  the  Legal  Educa- 
tion and  Action  Fund. 

This  year,  the  theme  is  "Come  to 
Court  with  LEAF."  The  festivities  will  be 
held  in  the  new  Elgin  Street  courthouse 
April  15.  Special  guest  is  Adrienne 
Clarkson,  former  CBC  journalist  and  the 
new  publisher  of  McClelland  and  Stewart. 

The  organizers  expect  as  many  as  500 
to  attend.  Forty  dollars  buys  a  ticket, 
champagne,  and  a  chance  to  hobnob  with 
the  city's  elite  women. 

The  May  Court  Ball:  For  a  very  long 
time,  this  has  been  tlie  party  of  Ottawa's 
upper  crust. 

The  May  Court  Club  is  a  women's 
charitable  organization  founded  in  the 
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The  Brigadier's 
Pump 


Relax  in  a  traditional 
British  atmosphere. 

Shuffleboard,  darts  and 

board  games  available. 

Open  darts 

tournaments, 

Tuesday  nights. 

See  you  at  the  pump. 

23  York  Street 
230-6368 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 

Word  Processing  Services.  EXECUTEXT  of- 
'ers  fast,  efficient  letter  quality  word- 
srocessing.  Editing,  proof-reading,  technical 
Arriting.  Affordable  rates,  pick-up,  deliver^'. 
:ail  Cheryl,  839-3297. 

The  Independent  Typist's  Network:  Offer- 
,ng  a  complete  range  of  quality  lyping  and 
word  processing  services  at  competitive  rates, 
FRANCES  BOLTON,  729-O028,  THE 
TYPEWRIGHT,  728-3184. 

Fyping  and/or  Editorial  Services  -  IBM 

Selectric  -  call  |613|  224-2490  from  8:00  a-m. 
to  8:00  p.m.,  seven  days  a  week. 

DATAiogue  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast,  ac- 
curate, proofreading  as  required.  Merivale 
Road  area.  727-1153. 

Typing,  paper  supplied,  short  notice,  51.10 
per  double  spaced  page,  Ask  for  Dani,  Call 
232-7055. 

Word  Processing,  graphics,  research, 
translating,  photography.  Sludent  rales,  pick- 
up &  deliver>'.  fast.  The  Ultimate  Word,  tel. 
737-7336. 

Word  Processing.  Fast,  accurate,  letter  quali- 
ty Word  Processing,  Essays,  reports,  thesis, 
correspondence,  etc  Student  discount.  10%  off 
on  any  thesis.  725-1002. 

MISSING;  About  50  students  from  Informal 
Reasoning  132.203B).  If  found  please  bring  to 
Bruce'  Collins  Wednesdays  at  11:30  or 
Thursdays  at  1:30. 

TO  SUBLET:  Two  bedroom  apartment, 
fireplace,  hardwood  floors,  excellent  location. 
$550/month  plus  utilities,  or  $635/month  all  in- 
clusive. Phone  729-0533. 

Apartment  May  1  -  Aug.  ^1.  Fully  furnished 
2  bedroom  apartment  next  to  shopping  mall, 
major  bus  routes  and  food  outlets.  15  minute 
walk  to  Carleton.  Free  cable.  $590/month  plus 
hydro  tapprox  $15/mon)  After  2  p.m.  Phone 
727-8248. 


HOORAY! 


American  Express  makes  it  especially  easy 
for  Graduating  Students  to  qualify  for  the  Card! 


Now,  before  you  leave  school,  American  Express 
lets  you  qualify  for  Cardmembership  under 
special  criteria. 

American  Express  believes  you,  as  a  graduating 
student,  have  a  future  to  be  proud  of.  We'd  like 
to  be  part  of  it. 

So,  if  you  are  graduating  this  year  and  have 
accepted  career-oriented  employment  at  a  mini- 
mum annual  salary  of  $10,000,  we  have  created 
special  acceptance  standards  for  you. 
Perhaps  you've  thought  of  the  American  Express® 
Card  as  the  one  you'd  like  to  carry  some  day. 
But  the  truth  is  that  NOW  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant time  for  you  to  have  its  benefits. 

Why  you  need  the  Card  now 

The  Card  can  help  you  take  control  of  your 

finances  as  you  move  into  your  new  life.  In  most 


cases  it  provides  you,  not  just 
with  a  listing  of  expenditures, 
but  with  actual  duplicate  copies 
Record-keeping  becomes  easy. 
And,  since  it  is  not  a  "credit"  card, 
you  aren't  encouraged  to  get  in  over 
your  head.  You  pay  your  bill  in  full  each 
month. 

Apply  right  away  -  before  you  leave  school  - 
and  take  advantage  of  our  special  Graduating 
Student  Criteria. 

Look  for  the  special  "Take  One"  stands  on 
bulletin  boards. .  .and  take  one.  Or  call  this  toll 
free  number: 

1-800-387-9666 


UNIQUE...  ANY  WAY  YOU  SERVE  II 


Amnesty  International,  Group  5.  Monthly 
meeting.  91A  Fourth  Avenue.  Tuesday,  April 
14  at  7:30  pm.  All  are  welcome.  Info;  233-2395 
(evel. 

LOST:  a  dark  grey  Irish  "chunky"  sweater  at 
the  Lillian  Alien  concert.  Please  call  Penny  at 
236-5192  or  leave  it  anonymously  at  Info 
Carleton  Desk  with  this  ad  attached.  It  means  a 
lot  more  to  me  than  it  ever  will  lo  you. 


1985  Limited  Edition  Bianchi  Grand  Tour 
ing  Bike  [ISGT)  50  cm.  Meticulously  maintain- 
ed, light  enough  to  race,  metalic  red.  Be  the 
first  one  on  your  block  -  or  floor  -  to  own  an 
18  speed.  Climb  the  agonizing  Gatineau's  with 
the  greatest  of  ease.  Cycling  will  never  tse  as 
easy.  First  S300  takes  this  steal!  Richard 
731-1007. 
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LSAT/GMAT 
Prep  Courses  for 

Mar.  21  GMAT 
June  15  GMAT 

(416)  923-PREP, 
I-800-387-55I9 


1890s  by  Lady  Aberdeen,  the  wife  of  a 
former  Governor-General. 

The  club's  fundraising  ball  supports  a 
number  of  worthy  causes  such  as  the  May 
Court  Convalescent  Home,  and  with  its 
traditional  social  cachet,  it  ^raws  Ottawa's 
crenw  de  la  crime.  Guests  include  the 
Governor  General,  the  Prime  Minister, 
cabinet  minsters  and  ambassadors.  And 
the  Rockliffe  old  guard  shows  up  in  full 
force,  for  this  is  their  night. 

Rockliffe  types,  it  must  be 
remembered,  consider  themselves  the  real 
Ottawans.  After  all,  politicians,  diplomats 
and  journalists  come  and  go.  But  the 
Rockliffe  old  money  endures. 

Dowagers  in  diamonds  dine  in  sump- 
tuous splendor  then  dance  to  golden 
oldies  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Westin 
Hotel.  In  recent  years,  organizers  have 
added  a  casino  to  attract  a  younger 
crowd. 

A  reminder:  the  ball  is  held  only  every 
other  year.  The  next  one  is  in  1988,  thus 
giving  us  all  a  chance  to  start  saving  our 
pennies  for  the  exorbitantly-priced  tickets, 
always  more  than  $100. 

Canada  Day  on  the  Hill:  Where  else 
would  you  want  to  be  on  July  first?  It's  an 
orgy  of  patriotism  that  almost  everyone  in 
Ottawa  attends. 

If  you  crave  bodily  contact,  this  is  the 
party  for  you.  Organizers  estimate  that 
120,000  attended  the  evening  festivities 
last  year,  crammed  into  a  few  acres  sur- 
rounding the  Parliament  Buildings.  As 
many  as  400,000  attended  the  various 
events  held  in  the  city  during  the  day. 
Better  hang  on  to  your  loved  ones,  or  you 
may  lose  them  for  hours. 

There's  lots  of  music,  famous  Canadian 
entertainers,  and  a  fabulous  fireworks 
show  that  seems  to  get  better  every  year. 
Best  of  all,  it's  free. 

You'll  sense  an  esprit  de  corps  amongst 
strangers  that  you're  not  likely  to  find 
anywhere  else.  An  all-too-rare  manifesta- 
tion of  national  pride,  this  is  a  celebration 
not  to  be  missed. 

U.S.  Independence  Day:  National  holi- 
day receptions  at  Ottawa  embassies  are 
usually  a  bore.  But  given  the  importance 
of  Uncle  Sam  in  Canadian  affairs,  July 
Fourth  celebrations  at  the  American 
ambassador's  residence  in  Rockliffe  are 
considered  a  cut  above  the  rest. 

The  party  has  political  symbolic  impor- 
tance. Pierre  Trudeau  never  went.  John 
Turner  made  a  point  of  going  to 
demonstrate  his  desire  for  improved  rela- 
tions with  the  U.S. 

On  a  typical  Fourth  of  July,  hundreds 
of  high-profile  Ottawans  from  govern- 
ment, business,  media  and  the  arts  des- 
cend on  the  ambassador's  mansion  and 
gardens  to  rub  shoulders  with  other  VIPs. 
But  the  atmosphere  from  year  to  year 
depends  on  the  individual  style  of  the  am- 
bassador him  or  herself.  The  current  en- 
voy, career  diplomat  Thomas  Niles,  gets 
mixed  reviews  from  society-watchers.  Ac- 
cording to  one,  his  parties  are  "much 
more  stiff  and  uptight"  than  those  of  his 
predecessor,  Reagan's  outspoken  bagman 
Paul  Robinson. 

But  another  party  expert  describes 
Niles  and  his  wife  as  "delightful  hosts 
with  no  pretensions."  Well  leave  it  to  you 
to  decide  -  if  you're  lucky  enough  to  be 
invited. 

Fallout  Fashion  Show:  "Fun"  and 
"outrageous"  are  words  used  repeatedly  to 
describe  this  annual  retro  (vintage)  fashion 
show.  Organized  every  August  as  a 
benefit  for  CKCU,  this  is  much  more  of  a 
party  than  a  typical  high-society  fashion 
show.  According  to  organizer  Joe  Reilly. 
retro  clothing  stores  are  asked  to  find 
"uninhibited"  friends  to  model  vintage  fall 
fashions.  "After  a  few  beers,  they're  really 
uninhibited,"  says  Reilly.  Models  dance  to 
the  music  and  enjoy  themselves,  and  so 
does  the  eclectic  audience. 

The  event  is  held  at  Club  Zinc  in  Hull, 


which  further  adds  to  the  party  at- 
mosphere. Last  year's  show  ended  with  a 
zany  pillow  fight,  with  feathers  flying 
around  models  in  vintage  sleepwear.  Like 
we  said,  it's  outrageous,  and  a  steal  at  on- 
ly five  dollars  a  ticket. 

The  Governor  General's  Ball: 

Everyone  in  Ottawa  society  knows  that 
the  Governor  General  (The  "GG")  ranks  at 
the  very  top  of  the  social  ladder.  Her  Ex- 
cellency Jeanne  Sauve  has  been  praised 
for  her  elegant  style  of  entertaining.  Her 
official  residence.  Rideau  Hall,  is  the 
perfect  party  place,  with  unparalleled 
facilities  and  staff.  In  short,  this  is 
Ottawa's  hostess  with  the  mostest. 

The  GG  hosts  a  number  of  annual  par- 
ties, but  the  most  prestigious  is  the  formal 
ball  held  in  the  fall,  usually  coinciding 
with  the  opening  of  Parliament.  This  is  an 
event  not  just  for  the  locals,  but  for  na- 
tional celebrities  from  all  sectors.  One 
never  declines  this  invitation.  People  jet 
into  town  from  across  the  country,  and 
are  pampered  like  royalty.  It's  probably 
the  most  formal  party  in  Canada. 

But  this  doesn't  mean  it's  stuffy  or 
dull.  Retired  businessman  Earl  Crowe,  a 
veteran  of  the  Ottawa  party  scene,  says 
even  the  highest  protocol  occasions  at 
Rideau  Hall  are  pleasant  and  relaxing  af- 
fairs. Moreover,  Crowe  reports.  "I've  had 
the  best  meals  in  my  life  there." 

Surprisingly,  it's  not  inconceivable  for 
students  to  be  invited  to  these  swanky 
events,  provided  they  have  a  few  connec- 
tions. When  Ed  and  Lily  Schreyer  were  in 
charge,  they  made  a  point  of  opening 
their  parties  to  people  who  wouldn't  or- 
dinarily be  asked.  According  to  a  Carleton 
student  who  attended  one  of  the 
Schreyers'  formal  spring  balls,  "Rockliffe 
was  just  appalled  that  all  these  com- 


moners were  being  invited." 

Commoners  not  fortunate  enough  to  be 
invited  to  a  Rideau  Hall  ball  can  always 
attend  one  of  the  GG's  annual  open-house 
receptions,  the  New  Year's  levee,  or  the 
summer  garden  party.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple line  up  for  hours  for  the  opportunity 
to  talk  to  the  GG  for  three  seconds,  then 
sip  on  punch  and  nibble  cookies.  Fun 
stuff. 

An  Evening  in  Black  and  White: 

Started  several  years  ago  as  a  small 
private  party  by  Ottawa  architect  Greg 
Moore,  this  is  the  party  that  grew.  It's 
now  a  huge  and  successful  commercial 
venture. 

More  than  a  thousand  people  jam  the 
Congress  Centre  every  October  for  this 
very  yuppie  bash.  It's  a  special  night  for 
the  baby-boom  generation.  The  main  at- 
traction is  the  1960s-era  music,  performed 
by  stars  such  as  James  Brown.  The 
theme  for  decorations  and  costumes,  ob- 
viously, is  black  and  white.  Guests  com- 
pete for  costumes  prizes  in  stunning  out- 
fits ranging  from  haute  couture  to  very 
bizarre. 

Some  say  this  party  lost  a  lot  of  class 
when  it  went  big.  People  have  been  spot- 
ted wearing  (gasp)  running  shoes  with 
their  tuxedos. 

Inevitably,  a  good  thing  catches  on. 
We  doubt  that  the  hoi  polloi  has  made  this 
party  any  less  fun.  At  about  $40  a  ticket, 
it's  just  barely  affordable  -  so  why  not  go 
for  it  anyway? 

Parliamentary  Press  Gallery  Din- 
ner: You  might  think  that  an  event  at- 
tended by  the  most  high-ranking  politi- 
cians and  journalists  in  the  country  would 
be  a  dignified  affair.  Think  again.  The  an- 
nual press  gallery  dinner  is.  simply  put.  a 


zoo;  an  evening  of  heavy  drinking  and 
outrageous  behaviour. 

Pols  and  pundits  wait  anxiously  all 
year  for  this  rare  opportunity  to  hurtle 
their  sharpest  insults  at  each  other  in 
after-dinner  speeches,  songs  and  skits. 
How  do  they  get  away  with  it?  By 
longstanding  tradition,  this  battle  of  wits 
is  strictly  off  the  record.  In  the  past,  of- 
fenders such  as  Allan  Fotheringham  and 
Carleton  lecturer  and  Citizen  columnist 
Don  McGillvray  have  been  barred  from 
attending  subsequent  dinner.  So  much  for 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Sometimes  it  seems  all  politicans  and 
journalists  ever  do  is  go  to  parties.  If  you 
are  "bom  to  party,"  these  are  professions 
worth  considering. 

Among  party  animals,  nobody  can 
match  CBC's  Mike  Duffy.  Under  normal 
conditions,  the  cherubic  Duffy  is  a  serious 
journalist,  and  a  perfectly  respectable  per- 
sonality. But  according  to  those  who  cross 
his  path  at  many  social  events,  a  certam 
amount  of  alcohol  can  turn  him  into  a 
most  entertaining  guy. 

In  a  book  published  last  year,  Globe 
and  Mail  reporter  John  Eraser  described 
an  amusing  scene  at  a  Press  Gallery  din- 
ner several  years  ago.  Duffy,  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  inebriation,  made  an  un- 
dignified pass  at  the  ver\'  dignified  Jeanne 
Sauve,  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Clearly  this  is  a  man  who  knows  how 
let  his  hair  down  (what's  left  of  it). 

You  can  pull  all  the  strings  you  want, 
but  it  won't  get  you  into  the  press  gallery 
dinner.  Only  gallery  members  and  their 
guests  -  who  must  be  government  of- 
ficials -  are  allowed. 

But  for  those  eager  to  see  the  antics,  a 
video  is  made  of  selected  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram. Anyone  can  buy  a  ticket  for  the 
video  presentation  which  includes  lunch  at 
the  Press  Club  the  following  day. 

Jennifer  Lynch's  Christmas  Party: 

Jennifer  Lynch  is  a  high-profile  lawyer,  in- 
volved in  Tory  politics  and  various 
charitable  causes.  After  nearly  a  decade, 
her  annual  Christmas  party  has  become 
Ottawa's  most  renowned.  Invitations  are 
highly  coveted,  and  the  guest  list  reads 
like  a  Who's  Who  of  Ottawa's  high  socie- 
ty. 

According  to  Earl  Crowe,  "her  secret 
is  mbting  interesting  people  and  good 
food."  LjTich  says  her  secret  is  "the 
perfect  room  and  the  perfect  caterer." 
The  caterer  is  Dave  Smith,  who  does 
many  of  Ottawa's  best  parties.  (It  says  a 
lot  about  the  importance  of  parties  in  this 
city  that  a  caterer  can  achieve  celebrity 
status.) 

Lynch  says  her  party  involves  hardly 
any  organization  on  her  part.  She  simply 
arrives  10  minutes  before  her  guests. 
Smith  handles  the  rest.  "I  come  as  a  guest 
to  my  own  party."  she  says. 

She  makes  it  all  sound  so  easy.  Just 
remember  these  handy  hints  next  time 
you're  too  busy  studying  to  organize  a  big 
celebration.  It  can  be  as  simple  as  writing  a 
cheque.  Call  a  caterer,  book  a  room,  and 
send  invitations  to  lots  of  important  and 
interesting  people.  Show  up  10  minutes 
early,  and  enjoy  yourself. 

When  it's  all  over,  leave  town  before 
the  bills  arrive. 

If  you  manage  to  attend  all  of  these 
parties  in  the  next  year,  you  are  either  a 
VIP.  an  alcoholic,  or  a  party  animal  deser- 
ving some  sort  of  award. 

Still,  it's  easy  to  suspect  Ottawa  socie- 
ty takes  parties  a  little  too  seriously.  After 
ail,  isn't  having  fun  the  most  important 
aspect  of  a  successful  party,  instead  of 
looking  for  government  contracts  or 
patronage  appointments?  As  students,  we 
might  consider  it  our  civic  duty  to  lighten 
up  the  Ottawa  party  scene.  Maybe 
sneakers  with  tuxedos  is  just  what's 
needed  at  the  May  Court  Ball  or  Rideau 
Hall. 

We  dare  you.  □ 
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Make  Your  Mark 

El 

Referendum 

March  30,  31,  April  1 

Polling  Stations: 

Unicentre 
Res.  Commons 

St.  Pat's 
Tunnel  Junction 
Loeb 
Mackenzie 
Steacie-Herzberg 

Monday  11:10-21:10 
Tuesday  11:10-21:10 
Wednesday  11:10-18:10 

Your  vote.  Your  right.  Use  it. 
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The  Question  is  Under  funding... 
The  Answer  is  "No!'' 


STUDENTS  HA  VE  PAID  ENOUGH! 

Fifteen  dollans  today  How  much  tnmnrrnw'> 
Carleton  University  is  about  to  set  a  precedent 
whereby  government  funding  will  be  tied  to 
student  contributions.  Funding  should  be  the 
government's  responsibility.  With  taxes,  tuition, 
and  student  fees,  Ontario  students  are  already 
paying  too  much.  Only  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
do  students  pay  a  higher  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
education.  How  long  will  it  be  before  students 
have  to  bear  the  full  cost  of  education?  How  long 
before  your  bank  balance,  not  your  transcripts,  is 
reviewed  by  Admissions? 


THERE  ARE  OTHER  WA  YS! 

Getting  students  to  pav  more  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  government  underfunding.  If  the 
university  administration  wants  to  solve  the 
problem  of  underfunding,  it  must  put  pressure  on 
the  provincial  government.  In  1985,  after  effective 
lobbying,  Waterloo  University  received 
$10,258,000  in  additional  provincial  funds  (three 
times  more  than  Carleton!)  The  government  has 
money;  students  don't.  Carleton  should  be 
lobbying  Queen 's  Park,  not  its  students. 


Vote  '  'No! ' '  to  Underfunding. 


Kttr  OMK  lfN/VtK3/Tf 


# 


1 


VOTE 

YES! 


MACODRUM  UBRARY  EXTENSION 
FINE  ARTS  FACIUnY 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES/SCIENCE  EXTENSION 
CENTRE  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDIES  EM  ENGBMEERING 
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 SPORTS 

Carieton  pays  tribute  to  the  best  of  '86 

by  Grant  Campbell  were  the    ^^^^^^^Bj^H^^^^^^^^HMj^HI^^H  ■  I^^H 

It  a  surprise.  contribution  to  at    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  ■  ^^^H 


by  Grant  Campbell 

It  certainly  wasn't  a  surprise. 
For  the  second  consecutive  year,  Mark 
Brown  was  chosen  as  Carleton's  outstand- 
ing athlete  last  Thursday  (March  19)  at  the 
university's  annual  athletic  banquet. 

Brown,  an  outstanding  running  back  on 
the  Ravens'  football  team,  still  has  three 
years  of  athletic  eligibility  remaining  and 
therefore  could  put  a  virtual  Jock  on  the  top 
athlete  award  for  five  years. 

Brown  is  the  sixth  athlete  to  win  the 
award  twice.  Other  two-time  winners  were 
Peter  Durrans  1 1962-64).  Marc  Lavoie  (73-75), 
Jon  Love  (75-77),  Pat  Stoqua  (78-80)  and 
Rick  Powers  (1980-81  and  1982-83). 

In  addition  to  the  top  athlete  award, 
Brown  was  an  automatic  choice  as  the 
Ravens'  most  valuable  player. 

Brown,  who  was  the  Ravens'  and  Ontario- 
Quebec  Intercollegiate  Football  Conference 
(0-QIFC)  rook ie-of- the- year  in  his  first  sea- 
son, certainly  had  the  qualifications  for  the 
award. 

He  set  a  new  0-QIFC  rushing  record  this 
past  season  with  1 ,028  yards  and  he  rushed 
for  over  100  yards  in  every  regular  season 
game.  His  rushing  totals  placed  him  second 
in  the  country  behind  Western's  Greg 
Marshall. 

He  was  the  0-QIFC's  outstanding  foot- 
ball player  in  1986  and  was  a  conference 
all-star.  He  was  one  of  four  finalists  for  the 
Hec  Creighton  Trophy,  the  award  given  to 
Canada's  outstanding  college  football  player. 
For  his  accomplishments.  Brown  was  also  a 
second  team  all-Canadian. 

His  teammate,  centre  Kerry  McKowell, 
an  integral  part  of  Brown's  rushing  success 
because  of  his  superb  blocking,  was  one  of 
the  winners  of  the  Doug  Banton  Award. 

The  Banton  Award  is  for  outstanding 
contribution  to  Carieton  men's  athletics. 
The  other  winners  of  the  award,  besides 
McKowell,  a  five-year  veteran  of  the  Ravens, 
were  Alex  Overwijk  (basketball),  John  Pankiw 
(waterpolo),  Sean  Holmes  (soccer)  and  Andy 
Norman  (rugby). 

Katie  Jarrett  (basketball),  Andrea  Derby 
(volleyball)  and  Kim  Collingwood  (field 


hockey)  were  named  the  winners  of  the 
Alumni  Award,  which  recognizes  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  female  athletics  at 
Carieton. 

Collingwood  was  also  named  the  out- 
standing graduating  female  athlete  because 
of  her  fine  season  in  leading  the  field  hockey 
team. 

Rhonda  Delong,  who  won  the  women's 
nordic  skiing  championship  as  well  as  three 
other  important  qualifying  races,  was  the 
winner  of  the  Ruth  Coe  Memorial  Award 
which  is  given  to  the  player  who  demon- 
strates outstanding  athletic  ability  in  Carie- 
ton's  inter-varsity  program. 

Sean  Holmes  was  the  winner  of  the  Jack 
Vogen  Memorial  Award  which  recognizes 
the  graduating  varsity  male  athlete  who  has 
demonstrated  a  high  level  of  performance 
throughout  his  years  at  Carieton.  Last  year, 
Holmes  was  selected  as  the  soccer  team's 
most  valuable  player.  Holmes  has  been  an 
Ontario  all-star  for  the  past  three  seasons 
and  has  been  labelled  the  best  defensive 
player  on  the  Ravens  during  his  four  years 
on  the  team. 

This  year,  that  award  went  to  John 
Vidovich,  who  will  be  playing  this  summer 
for  the  Ottawa  Pioneers,  in  the  newly  cre- 
ated Canadian  Soccer  League. 

Outstanding  participant  awards  went  to 
Christine  Wery  and  Bruce  Webster  in  swim- 
ming; Delong  and  Adam  Vyse  in  nordic 
skiing;  Brenda  Ball  in  synchronized  swim- 
ming; and  David  Howes  and  Catherine 
DeBrossia  in  fencing. 

Three-year  veteran  Sean  Fitzgerald,  who 
was  the  most  improved  Raven  on  the  Carle- 
ton  basketball  team,  was  named  the  team's 
most  valuable  player.  Rookie  scoring  sensa- 
tion Sheila  Kaeslin  was  named  the  basket- 
ball Robins  most  valuable  player. 

Howes,  in  addition  to  his  participant 
award,  was  also  named  winner  of  the  Apsimon 
Award  as  the  player  who  has  contributed 
the  most  to  the  Carieton  fencing  program. 

Tarra  Mason-Ward  was  chosen  as  the 
top  volleyball  player  and  Shona  Brown  was 
the  outstanding  field  hockey  player.  Paul 
Tymchuk  was  the  MVP  in  waterpolo  and 
Mike  Jeffries  took  similar  honors  in  rugby. 

□ 


Mafc  Brown,  a  Ravens  running  tack,  was  chosen  as  Carieton's  outstanding  athlete  for  the  lecond  year  in  a  row. 


Curling  club  on  wrong  end  of  budget 


by  Grant  Campbell 

The  Carieton  curling  club  is  circulating 
a  petition  among  its  members  demanding 
varsity  status  but  Carleton's  athletic  direc- 
tor says  the  varsity  request  will  probably  be 
rejected. 

Keith  Harris  says  the  curling  club's  re- 
quest to  become  a  varsity  sport  has  not  been 
finalized  yet  but  he  predicts  the  club  will  be 
turned  down  at  the  next  athletic  board 
meeting  on  April  3. 

The  reason  is  the  lack  of  funds  in  the 
athletic  budget. 

"At  present,  the  athletic  department  is 
operating  at  about  a  $160,000  deficit,"  Harris 
said.  "We  just  don't  have  the  money  to  add 
any  more  sports  at  Carieton." 

The  most  pressing  need  of  the  board  is 
to  reduce  the  deficit  and  attend  to  the 
numerous  capital  costs  such  as  repairing 
the  building. 

"How  do  you  decide  what  sports  to  add 
to  the  program?  We  have  several  applica- 
tions and  we  may  in  fact  have  to  cut  some 
sports  from  the  program  to  reduce  our  finan- 
cial burdens,"  he  said. 

Harris  refused  to  comment  on  what  sports 


may  indeed  be  cut  from  the  program  but  he 
said  it  would  be  discussed  at  the  next  board 
meeting. 

The  curling  club  approached  the  ath- 
letic board  at  the  March  6  meeting  and 
made  its  proposal. 

Ben  Farmer,  club  president,  said  he 
wanted  to  create  a  male  and  female  varsity 
team  with  four  players  on  each  team  and 
two  spares.  He  said  he  budgeted  $1,000  for 
the  season  but  the  board  told  him  it  didn't 
have  the  funds. 

His  next  step  was  the  petition,  which  is 
being  circulated  among  the  100  club  mem- 
bers, a  96  per  cent  increase  in  participation 
from  a  year  ago. 

Harris  said  if  a  sport  is  not  played  on 
campus,  it  cannot  be  granted  varsity  status. 
Since  there  are  no  curling  facilities  at  Carie- 
ton, the  club  is  forced  to  use  the  Civic 
Centre  for  its  weekly  games. 

"Seemingly  this  rule  stands  to  keep 
pressure  off  the  board  when  faced  with 
requests  such  as  mine,"  said  Farmer.  "It 
boggles  my  mind  as  to  why  this  rule  stands 
in  effect,  particulariy  when  some  sports 
could  be  run  very  cheaply  off  campus,  such 
as  curling." 


Harris  said  the  rule  making  it  manda- 
tory for  a  varsity  team  to  play  on  campus 
was  created  in  1974  when  the  athletic  board 
cut  13  sports  from  its  program.  Sports  such 
as  hockey,  curling  and  alpine  skiing  were 
cut  because  they  were  not  being  played  on 
university  grounds. 

"My  argument  is  one  of  common  sense 
and  reality,"  Fanner  said.  "Why  should  an 
inexpensive  sport  like  curiing  be  denied 
regardless  of  where  it  takes  place?  When  a 
large  club  of  100  members  would  dictate 
enough  support  for  it?" 

This  year,  the  curling  club  received  al- 
most $1,000  in  funding  from  the  univer- 
sity, said  Alan  Macdonald,  CUSA  VP 
Administration. 

Macdonald  said  the  club  received  grants 
totalling  $964.28.  That  included  a  base 
grant  of  $80.64,  which  comes  from  $5,000 
of  CUSA  money  being  divided  up  among  50 
university  clubs.  The  curlers  also  received 
$383.64  as  a  membership  grant  and  a  $500 
supplementary  grant. 

Farmer  said  he  was  "being  generous" 
when  he  budgeted  $1,000  and  added  the 
cost  would  come  into  play  only  when  the 
teams  had  to  travel  out  of  town  during  the 


playoffs. 

The  club's  proposal  said  the  two  varsity 
teams  would  not  play  a  regular  season 
against  other  Ontario  universities.  But  they 
would  qualify  to  compete  in  the  playoffs. 

The  regular  season  would  be  composed 
of  several  curling  teams  competing  in  a 
private  league  with  the  top  male  and  female 
teams  assuming  varsity  status  and  going  on 
to  the  playoffs.  Farmer  added. 

"All  universities  in  southern  Ontario  have 
varsity  curling,"  Farmer  said.  "Considering 
Ottawa's  prominence  in  curiing  and  Carie- 
ton's location  in  the  nation's  capital,  it  only 
stands  to  reason  that  we  should  have  varsity 
curling." 

Farmer  said  about  25  men  and  12  women 
are  varsity  calibre  curiers  at  Carieton.  □ 
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Oliva  eyes  Olympic  trials 


by  Mike  Aiken 

The  season  may  be  over  for  the  swim 
team,  but  training  continues  for  the  speed- 
ster Stepan  Oliva.  OHva  is  still  practising  for 
his  Nepean  swim  club  in  search  of  an 
elusive  berth  on  Canada's  national  team. 
According  to  coach  Duane  Jones,  he  is 
national  calibre  and  has  reached  that  status 
through  dedication  and  training. 

"I  can't  make  enough  practices  just  here 
at  Carleton ...  so  I  go  to  Nepean  in  the 
mornings  and  here  at  Carleton  in  the  after- 
noons ..."  He  estimates  he'll  go  to  seven  or 
eight  practices  a  week,  plus  weight  train- 
ing, for  a  total  of  20  hours  a  week,  Carleton 
swim  team  members  are  only  required  to 
attend  five  practices  a  week. 

Though  he's  only  in  his  second  year  of 
varsity  competition,  Oliva's  been  swimming 
locally  for  more  than  12  years,  first  with 
Ottawa,  then  for  Duane  Jones  in  Nepean.  At 
the  Canadian  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Union 
(CIAU)  championships  in  Halifax  earlier  in 
March,  his  results  were  encouraging  with  a 
sixth  place  finish  in  the  50m  freestyle,  and  a 
personal  best  in  the  100m  freestyle. 

While  a  tour  with  the  national  team  may 
be  a  longer  term  goal,  he  has  already  set 
goals  for  next  season.  "For  the  CIAUs  I'd 
like  to  make  the  finals  in  all  my  events,  top 
four,  top  five,  and  at  the  Olympic  trials 
make  top  16." 

Assistant  coach  Betty  Klassen  says,  "He's 
one  of  the  finest  stroke  artists  we  have .  .  .  he's 
long  and  lean  and  has  a  very  natural 
ability . .  .  little  or  no  stroke  improvement  is 


Stepan  Oliva  lilces  to  compete  afjaimt  the  bet.  

necessary.  .  .just  really  confidence  and  speed 
is  where  to  practise  to  make  what  he  already 
does  better." 

After  12  years  of  swimming,  Oliva  still 
isn't  tired  of  all  the  early  morning  practices. 
"It's  when  you  swim,  get  to  go  away,  travel, 
meet-up  with  your  friends.  Especially  at 
university,  1  get  to  meet-up  with  all  the  guys 
I  used  to  swim  with  when  I  was  small.  You 
know  they've  gone  away,  then  I  get  to  meet 
them  at  the  CIAUs."  Oliva  says  he  enjoys 
competing  against  some  of  the  best  in  the 
world,  such  as  world  record  holder  Alex 
Baumann,  and  setting  personal  best  times. 

Oliva  would  also  like  to  continue  his 
studies  in  science  before  going  on  to  either 
medical  school  or  a  masters  degree,  but 
that's  after  he  takes  a  short  ski  trip  in 
Vermont  for  a  bit  of  a  breather.  □ 


Robins  soccer  granted  varsity 
status  after  one  year  on  field 


^^^^^ 


Robins'  coach.  Da»id  Kent,  (top  ri)!hl)  is  hopelul  about  the  team's  chances  in  the  eaaem  diyisior.  -ext  season. 


by  Grant  Campbell 

Women's  soccer  is  no  longer  a  club  at 
Carleton.  It's  now  a  full-fledged  varsity 
sport. 

The  Carleton  athletic  board  passed  a 
motion  at  its  March  6  meeting  approving 
the  women's  soccer  club  application  for 
varsity  status. 

That  means  the  team  will  be  granted 
travelling  and  accomodation  money  and 
they  will  travel  on  all  road  trips  with  the 
men's  soccer  team. 

Head  coach  Dave  Kent  said  the  Robins, 
as  they  now  are  officially  called,  will  com- 
pete in  the  eastern  division  of  the  Ontano 
Women's  Inter-university  Athletic  Associa- 
tion soccer  league. 

The  Robins  will  play  a  10-game  regular 


season  and  will  be  eligible  for  the  playoffs. 

Kent  said  the  reason  die  team  was  granted 
varsity  status  after  one  season  of  competi- 
tion was  because  they  chose  to  play  a 
six-game  schedule  against  other  universities 
rather  than  playing  against  high  school 
teams. 

The  coach  is  not  only  excited  about  the 
team  being  official,  but  is  hopeful  about  the 
team's  chances  in  the  eastern  division  next 
season. 

The  Robins  have  17  returning  players 
and  about  six  recruits  that  are  expected  to 
try  out  when  training  camp  begins  in  early 
September. 

The  team  was  competitive  last  season 
and  narrowly  missed  the  playoffs,  although 
they  wouldn't  have  been  eligible  to  play.O 


The  next  step  after  your  university  educa- 
tion may  be  me  "hands-on"  career  training 
offered  by  Centennial  College.  Full-time  pro- 
grams include: 

•  Entrepreneurship  and  Small  Business  Man- 
agement 

•  Office  Systems  Administration 

•  Production  and  Operating  Management 
(operations  planning,  purchasing,  indus- 
trial engineering,  quality  assurance) 

•  Robotics 

•  Chemical  Engineering  Technology 

•  Home  Fiunishings  Merchandising 

•  Book  and  Magazine  Pubhshing 

•  Corporate  Communication  (public  rela- 
tions) 

For  more  lidonoBtion  on  these  and  other  programs  at 
Centennial ,  can  (416)  694-3241,  ext.  3312,  or  complete 
the  form  below  and  mall  It  lo: 


CENTENNIAL  COLLEGE 

Careerlnfo 

P.O.  Box  631,  Station  A 
Scarborough,  Ontario  MIK  5E9 


Name:  

Mailing  Address: 


Postal  Code: . 


_ Phone:  (  1_ 


Please  send  Information  on  these  programs: 


JOB  OPPORTUNITY 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 
COORDINATOR 

(formerly  Labour  Pool  Coordinator) 

•  responsible  for  maintaining  the  labour  pool 

•  responsible  for  maintaining  the  Career  Insights 
Program 

Hours:  approx  20  hours  per  week 
Duration:  August  28  -  Dec.  4,  Jan.  4  -  April  8 
Wage:  Negotiable 

Application  deadline:  Monday,  April  6,  4:30  pm 
For  more  info  contact  Kelley  Plumpton  at  564-4380 
or  come  to  the  CUSA  office,  401  Unicentre 


❖ 
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Chairman  of  the  board 

FOR  A  DAY! 


SPLUDGE! 

Yes,  it's  time. 
SPLUDGE! 

Why  spend  this  summer 
sitting  idle  and  listless, 
when  you  can  be 
involved,  get  great 
experience  and  scam  a 
few  bucks  at  the  same 
time? 

Yes,  CUSA  needs  a 
Chairperson  and 
Secretary  for  the  Clubs' 
Commission  and  the 
Societies  Board.  Here's 
what  we  need... 

The  Chairperson: 

•  Shall  publicize  and  chair 
all  meetings  of  the 
Commission  or  Board 

•  Should  be  well 
organized,  have  good 
communication  skills,  and 
an  understanding  of 
Robert's  Rules. 

Honorarium, 
S20.00/meeting. 

The  Secretary: 

•  Shall  record,  type  and 
distribute  the  minutes  of 
the  Commission  or  Board. 

•  Should  be  well 
organized  and  possess 
competent  skills  as 
outlined. 

Honorarium, 
$25/ meeting. 


Applications  available 
in  CUSA  Office 
Deadline:  Friday,  April  5, 
1987. 

For  more  information 
contact  Alan  Macdonald 
at  CUSA,  Room  401 
Unicentre,  564-4380 


It's  Not  Just  a  Position., 
If  s  a  Job! 


J. 


I 


The  National  Bank  of  Canada  is 
launching  iis  second  ■'Chairman  of 
ihe  Board  for  a  day"  conicsi.  The 
conicst  is  open  lo  all  Canadian 
residenis  beiweenihe  ages  of  15 
and  19.  The  grand  prize  winner  will 
have  the  privilege  of  becoming  Chaiimaji 
of  the  Board  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Canada  for  a  day. 

Again  this  year,  the  contest  will  be  held 
in~ihree  stages  and  will  consist  of  wrilien 
and  oral  competitions.  Winners  will  be 
chosen  by  a  jury. 


^ONDJTIONS  OF  ENTRY  ; 


In  tiie  firsi  stage  of  the  contest, 
pariicipanis  send  a  typed  essay  of  a 
inaximiim  of  three  (o)  pages  to  their 
nearest  National  Bank  of  Canada  branch, 
explaining:  "How  doyou  envision  on 
ideal  society  and  what  can  today 's youth 
do  to  help  achieve  it? "  The  essays  judged 
the  most  inieresiing  will  be  retained 
and  their  authors  will  be  invited  to  meet 
with  the  iur>'  for  the  second  stage  of 
Ihe  contest:  the  regional  semi-finals  of 
the  oral  competitions.  The  regional 
semi-Hnal  winners  will  then  be  mviied 
to  the  Bank's  Head  Office  on  |une  24 
(all  expenses  paid)  to  meet  with  the  jury 
for  the  final  of  the  oral  competitions. 


also  be  awarded  to  the  eoniesianis 
ranking  second  and  third  in  the  final. 
Winners  in  the  regional  semi-finals  of 
Ihe  oral  competitions  will  receive  $  1 50. 

A  copy  of  the  contest  regulations  may  be 
obtained  ai  any  National  Bank  of  Canada 
branch. 


/Description  of  prizes  | 

1  Contest  DATES 

In  addition  to  becoming  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  National  Bank  of  Canada 
Tor  a  day.  ihe  grand  prize  winn(?r  of  the 
final  in  Montreal  will  receive  shares  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Canada  (worth 
S2,000).  Prizes  of  SI, 250  and  S650  will 

Xhe  contest  opens  February  25,  1987 
and  essays  must  be  received  by  the  Bank 
before  midnight.  April  12.  I9S7.  An 
entry  form  and  birth  ceriificaie  must  be 
enclosed  with  tlie  essay  for  the  first 
(written)  stage  ol  the  contest. 

O    Emm  FORM 

ADDRESS; 

POST.\L  CODF.: 

TELEniOM': 

AOE  (BIRTH  lEHTlUCATl^  RtQUtKf^Dl: 

LWtiUAOt  OF  ENTRY: 

AtJDRESS  OF  BR-\\Cli  ro  WHICM  VOL'  MU  SF>JDINC  YOLK  ILSS.W: 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 


Engineering 
Opportunities 


If  you  are  a  graduate  engineer,  or  are 
approaching  graduation,  we'd  like  to  talk 
to  you  about  the  challenge  ol  a  career  in 
the  Canadian  Armed  Forces,  Whether 
you're  in  the  army,  navy  or  air  force,  you 
will  be  expected  to  lead  a  team  of  top 
flight  technicians  testing  new  devices  and 
keeping  various  installations  at  combat 
readiness.  You  may  also  be  involved  in 
new  equipment  design  and  development. 
We  offer  an  attractive  starting  salary, 
fringe  benefits  and  secure  future. 


THE  CANADIAN 
ARMED  FORCES 


It's  your  choice,  your  future. 

For  more  information  on  plans,  entry 
requirements  and  opportunities,  visit  the 
recruiting  centre  nearest  you  or  call  col- 
lect-we're  in  the  yellow  pages  under 
Recruiting. 


CanadS 


■ 
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ARTS 


'Best'  Canadian  short  stories  really  are 


Best  Canadian  Stories 


"ited  by  dark  Blaise  c 


John  Metcalf 


82, 

Best  Canadian  St  tdi 

Edited  by  David  Helwig  &  s,—  Marl 


Best  Canadian  Stories 

i^n  Rooke 


Best  Canadian  Stories 


86  Best  Canadian  Stories  < 

Edited  by  David  Hetwlg  O  Sandia  Martin  I 


Edited  W  D**'"  ■  


86:  Best  Canadian  Stories 

David  Helwig  and  Sandra  Martin,  eds. 
Oberon  Press.  215  p,  $12.95 

by  Betty  Dyment 

Choosing  the  best  dozen  short  stories 
written  in  Canada  in  any  one  year 
is  not  a  job  I  would  want.  Not  that  i 
would  mind  reading  hundreds  of  stories 
from  various  magazines  and  dozens  of  - 
unpubUshed  manuscripts.  No.  the  read- 
ing I  would  enjoy.  But  selecting  the  12 
"best"  is  a  task  I  would  find  agonizingly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

But  David  Helwig  and  Sandra  Martin 
have  taken  on  the  task  for  the  fourth  year 
in  a  row  and  have  presented  their  selec- 
tions in  56":  Bcsl  Camidian  Slories.  the 
16th  anthology  in  Oberon's  annual  series. 
The  most  recent  collection,  like  its  prede- 
cessors, is  an  impressive  one  and  although 
some  of  the  choices  would  not  have  been 
mine,  most  of  the  stories  in  86:  Besl 
Canadian  Stories  do  merit  the  title's 
superlative. 

Ahce  Munro's  "Miles  City.  Montana" 
is  the  best  of  the  best.  Alsn  published  in 
Munro's  latest  collection,  The  I'lven'ss  of 
Loir.  "Miles  City,  Montana"  is  a  thought- 
ful, insightful  story  about  parent-child  re- 
lationships. The  narrator  as  a  child  learns 
that  her  parents  c!annot  keep  her  safe,  and 
25  years  later,  herself  a  mother,  she  real- 
izes that  she  also  cannot  always  be  there 
■  to  protect  her  giris. 

"A  Wife's  Story"  by  Bharati  Mukherjee 
is  an  interesting  portrait  of  an  East  Indian 
woman's  assimilation  into  American  soci- 
ety. Panna  Bhatt  is  a  woman  born  in 
India,  educated  in  expensive  girls'  schools 
in  Lausanne  and  Bombay  and  led  into  a 
traditional  Hindu  marriage  with  a  man  of 
her  parents"  choice.  Panna  has  left  her 
home  and  husband  to  earn  her  Ph.D.  in 
special  education  in  New  York  City. 

When  her  husband  visits  her  she  no- 
tices his  awe  of  American  consumer  goods 
and  she  realizes  how  much  she  already 
takes  for  granted.  But  although  she  has 
mastered  the  language,  the  manners  and 
the  spending  habits  of  American  life,  she 
is  not  totally  at  home  in  the  United  States. 
She  is  scared  of  "the  tyranny  of  the 
American  dream"  and  she  is  not  comforta- 
ble with  her  own  personal  freedom. 

"A  Wife's  Story"  is  about  racism  and 
assimilation,  about  feminism  and  freedom. 
It  is  an  interesting  story  which  has  made 


me  want  to  find  and  read  Mukherjee's 
own  collection,  Darkness. 

Robyn  Sarah's  "The  Pond,  Phase  One" 
is  another  story  about  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children.  During  a  reunion 
weekend  reminiscent  of  The  Big  Chill. 
Helen  and  Rosalie,  who  used  to  work 
together,  catch  up  on  news  and  share 
secrets.  "They've  seen  each  other  through 
divorce,  remairiage,  pregnancy,  childbirth, 
niiscairiage  and  family  illness;  there  is 
nothing  they're  afraid  to  s;iy  to  each  other." 

Left  U)  ni\nd  Iheir  three  children  while 
their  husbands  dnw  in  town,  the  women 
watch  the  kids  pla\-ing  m  the  mud-bottomed 
hole  in  the  backyard.  Later  the  niothei-s 
decide  to  make  their  own  mudballs  and 
soon  they  recklessly,  joyfully,  throw  off 
their  clothes  and  jump  into  the  deepest 
mud  hole.  "The  Pond.  Phase  One"  is 
a  fun.  fanciful  story  which  depicts  the 
difference  between  male  and  female 
friendships. 

Several  stories  in  86:  Best  Canadian 
Stories  are  dark  and  distressing.  Patrick 
Lane's  "Rabbits"  and  "Elaine's  House"  by 
Tom  Marshall  are  both  disturbing  stories 
which  show  "ordinary"  women  committing 
violent  acts  as  familial  relationships  disin- 
tegrate. "Rabbits"  ends  with  the  mother 
killing  a  pet  rabbit:  "Elaine's  House"  ends 
as  Elaine  walks  towards  her  childrens' 
bedroom,  breadknife  in  hand,  about  to 
murder  her  sims. 
"In  the  Night,  Heinrich  Himmler"  is 
another  dark  story,  about  a  woman.  Jane, 
who  is  visited  by  visions  of  Heinrich 
Himmler  while  she  lies  in  bed  at  night 
awaiting  sleep.  It  is  also  the  story  of  the 
male  narrator's  attempts  to  understand 
his  own  feelings  about  women,  feminism 
and  rape.  But,  must  of  all.  it  is  about  a 
writer's  struggle  with  language  and  char- 
acter. Ray  Smith's  story  is  metafiction— an 
interesting,  thought- provoking  contribution 
to  86:  Best  Canadian  Stories. 

The  fact  that  Oberon's  Best  Canadian 
Stories  series  has  survived  for  more  than 
15  years  is  a  sign  not  only  that  the  short 
story  in  Canada  is  strong,  but  also  that  an 
annual  anthology  is  a  very  good  idea.  In 
such  an  anthology  we  can  read  or  reread 
stories  by  our  favorite  writers,  as  well  as 
be  introduced  to  new  authors.  We  can 
also  see  why  Canada  deserves  its  reputa- 
tion as  a  country  with  many  skilled  short 
story  writers.  86:  Best  Canadian  Stories  is 
a  collection  of  well-crafted  stories,  many 
of  which  live  up  to  their  name.  □ 
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Abstentions 

The  preferred  place  to  play 
your  favourite  games. 

Abstentions 

Where  you  can  win  prizes  for  just  coming 
to  play. 

Abstentions 

The  only  place  you  can  win  a  Yamaha  CD  4t)U 
Compact  Disk  player  from  Saro's  Stereo 
Centre,  132  Bank  Street. 


Abstentions 

In  the  Residence 
Commons  Building. 

Hurry,  the  first  draw  is 
April  11th! 


111. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITY 

OFF  CAMPUS  STUDENTS' 
CENTRE  (OCSC) 
COORDINATOR 


•  responsible  for  maintaining  the  Off-Campus 
Students'  Centre 

Hours:  approx  20  hours  per  week 
Duration:  August  28  -  Dec.  4,  Jan.  4  -  April  8 
Wage:  Negotiable 


Application  deadline:  Monday,  April  6,  4:30  pm 
For  more  info  contact  Kelley  Plumpton  at 
564-4380  or  come  to  the  CUSA  office,  401 
Unicentre 


-4 


Move  Yoursell^ 
All  Your  Stuff, 
.And  Save,  Too!. 


It*s  as  easy  as  renting  a  Ryder  truck,  one  way. 


Rent  a  newer  truck  from  the  best-maintained, 
most  dependable  fleet  in  the  world. 

Ask  about  our  SHARE  A  RIDE  program 
and  enquire  about  our  FREE  MOVING 
SUPPLY'S  package  for  one-way  moves. 

RYDER...  the  best  truck  money  can  rent. 


RYDER  TRUCK  RENTAL 


EURAIL  PASSES 


Save  youreelf  time  and  money  wilh  a  EURAIL  PASS  OR  YOUTHPASS.. 
Youthpass  Eurail  Pass 

One  Month       $434   15  Day  $392  One  Month  $616 
Two  Month      $560   21  Day  $490  Two  Month  $868 
FREE  "Lef  8  Co  Europe"  or  Travel  Bag  or  Money  Belt  with  purchase! 

Travel  Cuts  Ottawa,  4th  Level  Unicentre,  Carleton  University, 
Ottawa.  Onlario,  KIS  5B6,  (613)  238-5493 


.^^IRAVELCUIS 
i^^GoingYourWay! 


BE  A  STAR... 

Three  students-at-large  are  needed  to  sit  on  the 
1987-88  Joint  Publishing  Board.  The  JPB  oversees  the 
legal  and  financial  operations  of  The  Charlatan  and  is 
currently  working  on  a  proposal  for  further  Charlatan 
autonomy. 

Requirements:  Approx.  three  hours  every  three  weeks, 
a  flexible  schedule  and  an  open  mind. 

Deadline  for  applications  to  the  board: 

Friday,  April  10,  531  Unicentre. 

For  further  information,  contact  Lynn  Marchildon, 

531  Unicentre,  564-2880/3. 
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A  Newfie's  story  of  Atlantic  hardships 


by  Greg  Ip 

I first  saw  John  and  the  missus  at  a 
theatre  in  a  shopping  mall  in  the  west 
end  of  St.  John's  about  a  month  ago.  I 
watched  it  with  several  friends,  who  were 
students  at  Memorial  University  in  St. 
John's. 

Every  few  minutes  throughout  the  film 
somebody  I  was  sitting  with  would  laugh 
and  point  at  the  screen  as  he  or  she 
recognized  someone  he  or  she  knew  from 
home.  And  a  few  days  later,  coming  out  of 
a  bar  with  a  friend,  my  friend  nudged  me 
as  we  passed  a  young  man  going  in  the 
other  direction.  "Recognize  him?  He  was 
one  of  the  townspeople  in  the  movie."  (1 
didn't  recognize  him.) 

Newfoundland  is  a  small  world  where 
everybody  seems  to  know  everybody  else. 
To  understand  writer/director/actor  Gordon 
Pinsent's  exquisite  John  and  the  missus, 
one  has  to  understand  this  closeness,  which 
for  Newfoundlanders  is  as  much  a  part  of 
life  as  the  sea. 

The  film  is  set  in  the  outport  of  Cup 
Cove  in  the  1960s.  Gordon  Pinsent  plays 
John  Munn.  a  foreman  at  the  copper  mine 
and  a  pillar  of  the  community.  But  as 
financial  difficulties  force  the  mine  to  lay 
off  more  and  more  men,  a  government 
official  and  the  mine's  manager  urge  peo- 
ple to  migrate  to  the  larger  towns. 

What  happens  to  Cup  Cove  happened 
to  many  similar  villages  during  Joey 
Smallwood's  efforts  to  bring  Newfoundland 
into  the  modern  era.  His  resettlement 
scheme  created  tiny  ghost  towns  all  around 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

John  and  the  missus  is  the  story  of  one 
man  fighting  to  preserve  the  community 


his  father  helped  establish  and  all  the 
friendships  and  memories  attached  to  it. 

Gordon  Pinsent  has  crafted  the  charac- 
ter of  John  Munn  like  wood.  He  is  a  man 
as  tough  and  eternal  as  the  rocks  of  the 
island,  his  skin  and  bones  burnt,  scarred 
and  preserved  by  his  brutal  life  in  the 
mine.  He  has  the  answers  to  everything 
and  loses  his  temper  with  simpletons  like 
his  son.  Matt  (Randy  Follett),  who  can't 
see  John's  own  rightness.  He  is  a  loving 
man  full  of  humor  and  tenderness  and  the 
bond  between  him  and  his  strong,  quiet 
missus  (Jackie  Burroughs,  one  of  the  few 
mainlanders  in  the  cast)  is  symbolic  of  the 
glue  which  holds  Cup  Cove  together. 

John  Munn  is  also  a  man  who  is  rap- 
idly losing  pace  with  the  world.  He  can- 
not cope  with  the  economic  realities  of  the 
mine  closing.  And  when  his  closest  friends 
and  then  his  own  son,  announce  their 
intention  to  follow  the  government's  ad- 
vice and  move  out,  it  is  like  a  stab  in  the 
back  to  John. 

Against  the  gorgeous,  surrealistic  back- 
ground of  the  North  Atlantic,  Pinsent 
draws  a  community  whose  picture-postcard 
beauty  is  symbolic  of  its  obsolescence. 
The  characters,  like  the  greasy,  overweight 
postmaster  who  spies  on  Matt  and  his 
young  bride  with  an  eyeglass,  all  seem  to 
have  stepped  out  of  the  19th  century,  not 
the  1960s. 

None  of  them  like  io  see  their  village 
unravelling.  In  one  scene,  an  obn(txious 
former  villager  who  made  it  big  in  Ontario 
comes  back  to  taunt  the  rest.  One  miner 
who  can't  take  it  reacts  by  beating  the 
man's  face  to  a  bloody  pulp.  The  miner 
isn't  losing  his  temper.  His  pained,  worried 
expression  as  he  bashes  the  head  about 


Gordon  Pinsent  &|ad(je  Borroughs 


show  a  man  who  doesn't  know  how  to 
react. 

But  John  Munn  knows  even  less  how 
to  react.  The  community  turns  a  deaf  ear 
on  John  as  he  goes  around  telling  the 
villagers  Cup  Cove  will  survive.  His  own 
family  begins  to  dissolve  as  Matt  promises 
to  take  the  government  money  and  leave 
with  his  wife. 

The  government  is  "the  last  one  he 
meets  and  the  first  one  he  listens  to," 
John  observes  without  looking  at  Matt. 

When  the  missus  tries  to  ask  if  per- 
haps Matt  was  right,  John  loses  his  temper- 
but  it's  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

John  and  the  missus  is  a  poignant  ex- 
pression of  the  effect  far-off  government 
economic  planning  has  on  the  traditions 
and  closeness  that  have  bonded  people 
together  for  generations.  It  does  not  give 
the  viewer  fast  paced  action  and  thunder- 
ous plot  turns,  but  moves  with  a  sense  of 
inevitable  momentum.  One  doesn't  know 
whether  to  despise  John's  obsolete  think 
ing,  or  hate  the  government's  insensitiv- 
ity  The  government  officials  and  the  mine's 
owners  are  portrayed  as  good  men  who 
feel  pain  for  Cup  Cove,  but  do  what  they 
know  is  best  for  the  people. 

This  ambiguity  is  perhaps  intentional. 
Pinsent  returned  to  his  native  Newfound- 
land not  to  preach  the  evils  of  federalist 
politics,  but  to  show  the  outside  world  the 
unique  character  of  Newfoundlanders,  and 
the  scars  that  character  has  sustained  in 
the  province's  turbulent  history.  Given  the 
recognition  Canadians  are  giving  John 
and  the  missus  (P'lnseni  won  a  Genie  award 
last  week  for  best  actor)  he  appears  to 
have  succeeded.  Q 


THE  WORLD  OF 


EUROPE  '87 

Holidays  for  the  18-30's 


•  from  $43.00  per  day  Including: 

•  Accommodation 

•  Breakfast  and  dinner  daily 

•  iviotor  Coach  transport 

•  Sigtitseeing  tours 

•  and  a  great  range  of  extras! 


■r^TRAVELCUFS 

Going  YourWay! 


Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police 


Gendarmerie  royale  ! 
du  Canada  ■ 


A  Challenging 
Future 

The  RCMP  is  looking  for  university 
graduates,  willing  to  commit  ttiemselves 
to  a  very  demanding  career  in  law 
enforcement  and  able  to  meet  ttie 
challenges  of  modem  day  police  work. 

•  Starting  salary  $29,036.00 

•  Six  months  rigorous  training  at  the  RCMP 
academy  (Regino,  Sask.) 

•  Comprehensive  benefits  package 
including  medical  and  dental  care 

•  Pension  plan 

You  may  apply  in  your  senior  year  by 
submitting  a  photocopy  of  the  following: 
Curriculum  vitae,  proof  of  age.  driver's 
license,  certificate  of  citizenship  if 
applicable,  to  the  nearest  RCIVIP 
detachment,  or  to: 

The  Commissioner 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
1200  Alto  Vista  Drive 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1A  0R2 


Canada 
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USED  BOOK 
BUY  BACKS 


The  Bookstore  would 
like  to  advise 
customers  of  the 
following: 


•  Only  titles  that  have  been 
requisitioned  for  summer  courses  87 
are  eligible  for  buybacks  during  the 
April-May  sessions. 

•  As  this  limits  the  number  of  titles 
that  can  be  purchased,  please  bring 
books  that  you  know  are  used  for 
summer  courses. 

•  If  you  are  not  sure,  please  check 
our  lists  in  the  bookstore  office 
between  9:00  a.m.  -  3:30  p.m. 
Monday  to  Friday, 

Room  402  Southam. 

•  Buy  backs  dates  are: 
April  3rd  and  10th 
April  13th  to  28th 
April  17th  closed 
Every  Friday  in  May 
Hours  9:00  a.m.  -  11:45  a.m. 


V 
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<t^RADUATION 
DINNER  &  DANCE 


If  you're  graduating  this  year  why 
not  conne  out  and  celebrate? 


$12.00 


includes:  4  course  dinner 

1940's  style  big  band 
D.J.  from  Bytown  Boogie 
cash  bar 


Date:      Friday,  May  1st,  1987 
Place:     Ottawa  Congress  Centre 

(next  to  the  Westin  Hotel) 
Time:      Cocktails  at  6:00  p.m. 

Dinner  at  7:00  p.m. 


TICKETS  AVAILABLE  IN  THE  UNICENTRE  STORE 


OTTAWA 
CONGRESS  I 
CENTRE 


<§> 


Roots  of  Peace  examines  root  of  war 


Roots  of  Peace 

Between  The  Lines.  178p,  $12.95. 
by  James  Hiynyshyn 

Despite  the  title,  this  book  is  really 
about  the  Roots  of  War,  in  particu- 
lar, the  next  big  one.  But  it  is  also 
about  the  possibility  of  preventing  a  global 
conflagration,  which  is  why  it  has  an 
optimistic  title. 

The  editors  of  this  collection  of  13 
lucky  essays  on  the  way  things  are  and 
the  way  things  should  be  are  three  peace 
activists  from  the  universities  of  Montreal 
and  McGill.  Although  poorly  written  or 
translated  at  times,  it  contains  scads  of 
fascinating  tid-bits  about  Canada's  involve- 
ment in  what  has  become  known  as  the 
military-industrial  complex. 

The  first  essay,  on  Canada  and  NATO, 
is  written  by  a  retired  major-general, 
Leonard  Johnson.  Retired  officers  have 
become  favorite  champions  of  the  peace- 
movement.  After  all,  who  better  than  a 
military  man  to  attack  the  military?  Johnson 
argues  against  the  alliance  system  which, 
as  Gwynne  Dyer  insisted  at  Carleton  last 
week,  has  led  to  countless  meaningless 
wars.  He  suggests  Canada  can  contribute 
more  to  world  peace  as  a  neutral  than  a 
symbolic  contributor  to  NATO  and  a  pawn 
of  U.S.  desires. 

Having  dealt  with  the  soldier's  point  of 
view,  the  rest  of  the  book  deals  with  how 
we,  as  mere  Canadians,  can  change  a 
world  revolving  around  the  war-making 
machine.  One  is  safe  in  assuming  that 
Johnson  would  not  agree  with  what  the 
more  radical  authors  who  follow  him  have 


ROOTS 
OF  PEACE 

The  lUovemeat  Against  Mililarism  in  Canada 


fcdiied  by  trie  Shrasse.  Knnald  Sahiji,aiiJJcan-<iu:i  feutkncourt 


to  say,  but  divergence  of  opinion  is  the 
most  redeeming  feature  of  Roots  of  Peace. 

One  of  the  best  offerings  is  "Towards  a 
True  North-South  Dialogue,"  by  McGill 
pacifist  Pierre  Beaudet.  It  discusses  how 
"the  pillaging  of  the  Third  World  is  tied 
in  war  with  the  economies  of  the  North 
Beaudet  points  out  that  the  superpowers 
are  managing  to  wage  war  indirectly  thmugh 


conflicts  in  Central  America,  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East,  something  we  often  for- 
get when  discussing  the  nature  of  world 
war  and  world  peace. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  concerns 
itself  with  the  various  movements  in  ex- 
istence around  the  world  to  oppose  the 
way  things  are.  An  excellent  summary  of 
attempts  to  include  "Nuclear  Weapons 


Free  Zone"  referenda  on  municipal  elec- 
tion ballots  gives  us  a  hint  of  the  ability  of 
peace  movements  to  mobilize  ordinary 
citizens.  The  example  of  New  Zealand, 
which  is  essentially  a  neutral  (now  that  it 
has  been  kicked  out  of  ANZUS)  and 
nuclear-weapons  free  country  is  a  welcome 
dose  of  optimism. 

Also  included  are  analyses  of  the  links 
between  feminism,  the  union  movement, 
the  Canadian  nuclear  industry  and  milita- 
rism. Some  succeed  in  making  their  points, 
but  the  argument  linking  nuclear  weapons 
and  nuclear  power  is  critically  flawed. 
The  essay  was  written  by  Gordon  Edwards, 
a  mathemetician,  so  it  is  disappointing 
that  he  shows  little  understanding  of  the 
differences  between  making  bombs  and 
producing  electricity.  For  instance,  Edwards 
writes  that  uranium  reprocessing  plants 
are  "so  large  and  conspicuous  that  it  is 
possible  to  verify  by  aerial  surveillance 
that  such  plants  are  being  built."  He  also 
insists  "radioisotopes  used  in  medicine, 
agriculture  and  industry  do  not  require  a 
nuclear  reactor  for  their  production."  Nei- 
ther of  these  statments  is  true. 

The  errors  are  almost  forgiveable, 
though.  Such  a  valiant  attempt  to  inte- 
grate a  variety  of  causes  in  the  name  of 
peace  is  to  be  commended  even  if  they  do 
get  carried  away  on  occasion.  Several  arti- 
cles are  excellent  examples  of  anti-miiitarist 
literature.  Anyone  who  takes  interest  in 
the  role  we  Canadians  play  in  the  arms 
race  should  at  least  read  the  back  cover. 
For  those  who  are  hoping  to  actually  do 
something  about  it.  Roots  of  Peace  offers 
several  alternatives  and  in  such  a  befud- 
dled universe,  that's  all  we  can  expect.  □ 


WANT  to  GET 
INVOLVED  NEXT  YEAR? 

NEW  UNIVERSITY  GOVERNMENT 
needs  representatives  for 
October  of  1987. 


•  NUG  reps  have  a  direct  say  about  course  changes, 
teaching  assistant  allocation  and  the  provision  of 
supplemental  and  grade-raising  examinations. 

•  In  every  department  and  every  faculty  there  is  a 
position  for  a  NUG  rep  and  a  NUG  rep  to  fill  your 
needs. 

•  Nominations  are  available  in  September  for 
positions  in  every  department. 

•  Become  active  in  1987,  NUG  needs  new  faces. 

For  more  information  contact  the  VP  Internal 
at  the  CUSA  office  or  call  564-4380. 


What  is  a  NUG  rep? 

•  NUG  reps  act  as  a  link  between  students  and 
professors  in  their  departments. 

•  They  are  responsible  for  relaying  student  concerns 
at  regularly  scheduled  faculty  board  and 
departmental  board  meetings. 


Carleton  University  Students'  Association 
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students'  Association  Jobs 
Summer  Hiring  -  1987 


Area 


SECURITY 


Hourly 
Wage 

$4.50 


Number 
Positions 


BUILDING  OPERATIONS 

Cleaners  $5.00 


GAMES  ROOM 

Attendants 

UNICENTRE  STORE 

Cashiers 

OLIVER'S 

Bartenders 
Asst.  Bartenders 
Security 

Waiters/Waitresses 
Cashier 

ROOSTER'S 

Bar-Cash 


$4.50 


$4.50 


$3.85 
$3.85 
$4.75 
$3.85 
$4.35 


$3.85 


6 
1 
6 
3 
1 


General  Information 

1.  Positions  will  offer  approximately  12-15  hours  of  work 
per  week. 

2.  Applicants  must  present  proof  of  registration  for 
academic  year  1986-87  and  must  have  a  valid  social  in- 
surance number  (ie.  Canadian  citizen  or  landed  immigrant 
status). 

3.  Students  who  wish  consideration  for  their  financial  need 
must  bring  documented  evidence  of  this  to  their  interviews. 

4.  Completed  applications  must  be  returned  to  the  area 
manager  by  Thursday,  April  2  at  4:30  pm. 

5.  Job  descriptions  and  a  copy  of  the  CUSA  Hiring  Policy 
are  posted  at  CUSA  offices, 

401  Unicentre. 

6.  Applicants  will  be  pre-screened  and  the  names  of  those 
selected  for  an  interview  will  be  posted  outside  the  CUSA  of- 
fices by  Monday,  April  6  at  1:00  p.m. 

7.  Should  your  name  appear  on  the  list  to  be  interviewed, 
make  an  appointment  with  the  secretaries  at  Room  401 
Unicentre  by  4:00  p.m.,  Tuesday,  April  7. 

8.  It  is  the  applicants  responsibility  to  check  whether  or 
not  an  interview  time  has  been  granted,  and  to  arrive  punc- 
tually for  this  interview. 

9.  Final  results  will  be  posted  outside  CUSA 
offices  by  Monday,  April  13th,  at  1  pm 


Applications  available  at 
Carleton  University  Students  Association 
401  Unicentre 
Deadline  to  apply  is 
Thursday,  April  2,  1987 
at  4:30  p.m. 


CANADIAN   ART  AT 


CARLETON  UNIVERSITY 

This  exhibition  of  approximately  50  works  from  the  350  pieces, in 
the  Carleton  University  Art  Collection  includes  works  by  Emily 
Carr,  A.Y.  Jackson,  major  contemporaries  of  the  Group  of  Seven 
such  as  David  Milne  and  John  Lyman,  a  spectrum  of  realisms  and 
abstractions  in  Canadian  art,  and  Inuit  prints  and  drawings. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  30  TO  SATURDAY,  APRIL  4  •  9:00  AM  TO 
10:00  PM  •  TORY  BUILDING,  CARLETON  UNIVERSITY 
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Continued  from  Page  11 
take  note  that  I  am  only  writing  on  a 
specific  subject.  His  wide-ranging  letter 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  has  no  problem  in 
writing  about  topics  he  apparently  knows 
nothing  about. 

Actually  CUPE  2323  members  should 
feel  heartened  that  someone  like  Mr. 
Stoker  should  call  the  KMU  a  'commie' 
trade  union.  The  derogatory  term  'commie' 
is  used  by  bigoted,  reactionary  right 
wingers  to  dismiss  out  of  hand  any 
organizations  advocating  real  and  pro- 
gressive social  reform.  Now  CUPE  2323 
members  know  for  sure  that  their 
charitable  donations  go  to  worthwhile 
organizations  such  as  the  KMU.  Formed 
under  the  Marcos  regime,  the  KMU  has 
fought  hard  for  its  members  even  under  the 
most  brutal  and  murderous  repression. 

The  KMU  is  not  a  subversive  organiza- 
tion. It  is  critical  of  the  Aquino  government 
and  the  speed  at  which  it  is  instituting  real 
social  reform.  The  KMU  expresses  its 
dissatisfaction  by  organizing  mass  rallies. 
There  is  nothing  subversive  about  mass 
demonstrations.  The  brutal  mutilation - 
murder  by  the  rightists  (who  are  still  in  the 
Aquino  government)  of  a  KMU  leader  is 
proof  that  the  struggle  continues  in  the 
Philippines. 

STAND-UP  congratulates  CUPE  2323 
for  assisting  a  fellow  trade  union.  It  makes 
perfect  sense  for  a  trade  union  to  assist 
another,  rather  than  other  types  of 
organizations,  as  Mr.  Stoker  has  suggested. 

Finally,  Mr.  Stoker's  letter  shows  the 
abysmal  lack  of  knowledge  that  most 
science  students  have  of  current  events.  A 
situation  which  should  be  remedied  by  the 
Administration. ..before  it's  too  late.  By  the 
way  Mr.  Stoker,  you-  spelled  'Filipino' 
wrong. 

Ronaldo  Santos 
Students  Advocating  National 
Democracy  in  a  United  Philippines 
(STAND-UP) 


■600  WORDS' 


Breaking  the  gay  link  to  AIDS 


I  am  sure  that  those  of  us  who  attended 
the  panel  discussion  on  equality  rights 
legislation  came  away  feeling  hopeful  yet 
frustrated.  But  this  is  not  a  new  feeling  for 
gay  people  nor  their  supporters.  We  are 
frustrated  in  our  attempts  not  just  to  get 
equal  protecton  for  our  fundamental  human 
rights  but  also  in  our  day  to  day  lives.  And 
ours  is  a  frustration  that  can  easily  evolve 
into  rage.  We  have  grovm  accustomed  to  a 
sense  of  betrayal  at  the  hands  of  Western 
heterosexual  culture  and  society.  How  can 
we,  and  those  who  support  us,  turn  these 
negative  feelings  into  a  positive,  empower- 
ing force?  This  is  what  I  hope  to  clarify.  But 
first  you  must  understand  some  of  our  fun- 
damental concerns. 

I  have  heard  the  controversy  over  how 
to  educate  people  about  AIDS.  I  have  heard 
of  the  authorities  who  msh  to  educate  but 
do  not  wish  also  to  be  seen  as  promoting 
sex  and  certainly  not  "that  other  lifestyle". 
All  these  concerns  are  nothing  more  than 
an  elaborate  smokescreen  hiding  the  most 
important  message.  They  wish  to  educate 
but  they  do  not  seek  to  change  the  public 
equation  that  has  homosexuality  and  AIDS 
as  being  part  of  the  same  reality.  They  do 
not  counter  the  idea  that  one  breeds  the 
other.  We  in  the  gay  community  know  that 
such  an  idea  is  just  so  much  garbage.  We 
have  been  educating  ourselves  for  years 
about  something  we  know  to  be  a  disease 
and  not  an  extension  of  our  lifestyle  or  our 
biology. 

I  have  now  watched  the  advertisements 
about  AIDS.  I  have  also  watch  religious 
groups  charage  that  condom  ads  promote 


birth  control  and  that  condoms  offer  no 
guarantee  of  100  percent  protection 
anyway.  These  groups  hold  tightly  to  the 
view  thata  my  lifestyle  is  dirty  and  AIDS  is 
symptomatic  of  that  lifestyle.  Now  that 
AIDS  threatens  the  evidently  "clean" 
lifestyle  of  heterosexuality,  AIDS  is  an 
issue.  But  do  not  think  for  one  minute  that 
religion  will  relinquish  its  hold  on  your 
biology  by  making  condoms  a  part  of  your 
lives.  As  for  100  per  cent  effectiveness  I 
guess  those  who  peddle  the  faith  will  not 
sell  you  any  this  time. 

But  these  advertisements  do  not  pro- 
mote any  of  the  things  they  fear.  My  sense 
of  rage  and  betrayal  reached  something  of  a 
peak  when  I  saw  all  those  white,  middle 
class,  heterosexuals  calmly  warning  us 
about  AIDS.  They  left  volumes  of  informa- 
tion out  of  the  ads  but  they  made  clear  one 
basic  fact.  If  you  are  white  and  heterosex- 
ual you  are  worth  educating  and  saving 
from  this  "new"  disease.  We  in  the  gay  com- 
munity have  been  fighting  your  "new" 
disease  for  years  -  years  you  heterosex- 
uals all  have  wasted.  You  thought  it  was  on- 
ly "those  people"  but  now  it's  you  too. 

I  knew  the  world  had  long  ago  set  up 
those  distinctions  but  never  before  have  I 
felt  such  a  slap  in  the  face.  A  slap  which 
hurt  deeply,  but  we  have  all  lived  with  such 
hurt.  Mine  is  the  hurt  of  being  in  love  and 
not  being  able  to  publicly  show  it.  It  would 
be  far  too  earth  shattering  for  your  dainty 
little  minds  to  register  two  men  holding 
hands.  A  kiss  would  no  doubt  cause  you 
complete  mental  collapse.  Do  you  know 
passion?  How  it  feels  to  be  completely. 


overwhelmingly  in  love?  I  do.  But  you 
would  never  know  it.  No.  To  keep  my 
world  a  peaceful,  safe  place  I  am  "discreet". 
Not  wanting  your  stares,  taunts,  or  threats, 
we  keep  a  low  profile.  A  quick  hidden  kiss 
or  bumping  shoulders  as  we  walk  is  as 
public  as  close  as  we  can  get.  And  yet  I  am 
"out"  and  constantly  confronting  your 
assumption  that  I  must  be  a  heterosexual. 

Think  about  how  heterosexuals  act  in 
public  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  always 
telHng  us  that  "no  one  has  to  know".  It 
disgusts  me,  the  ease  with  which  you  move 
through  the  world.  Kissing  and  holding 
hands  all  the  way.  I  have  seen  you  bumping 
and  grinding  at  your  lockers.  I  have  seen 
your  passionate  kisses.  Sometimes  I  simply 
detest  you  all. 

But  we  and  those  who  support  us  are 
not  cowering.  We  will  no  longer  accept  a 
shadowy  existence  out  there  on  the  fringe 
of  your  society.  No  more.  My  life  is  as 
joyous  and  loving  as  any.  There  are  dif- 
ficulties but  those  only  make  me  stronger. 
Gay  people  are  some  of  the  strongest  peo- 
ple you  will  ever  have  the  good  fortune  to 
meet. 

To  gay  people  and  our  supporters  I  say 
this:  know  your  frustrations  and  their 
cause;  know  that  you  are  angn,'  and  why: 
know  these  forces  aligned  against  you; 
know  these  things  and  understand  them. 
Change  -  control  them.  Do  not  let  them 
evolve  into  hate.  Hate  is  what  those  who 
fight  you  feed  upon.  Hate  and  fear.  Do  not 
hate  and  never  be  afraid.  Just  grow  and  be 
stronger  each  day. 

G.  Rockctt 


Charlatan  Elections 

Charlatan  staff  members  go  back  to  the  polls  Monday,  March  30  and 
Tuesday  March  31  to  vote  for  next  year's  NEWS,  NATIONAL  AFFAIRS,  ARTS, 
SPORTS.  FEATURES  and  PHOTO  editors. 

Screenings  for  all  candidates  will  be  held  Friday,  March  27  at  1pm  in  The 
Charlatan  office.  All  staff  are  requested  to  attend.  Staff  members  are  eligible  to 
vote  in  any  section  they  have  contributed  to  this  year. 


Voters 
News 

Linda  Badowich 
Keith  Barry 
Mary  Belgraver 
Karin  Bergen 
Ian  Blair 
Jim  Bronskill 
Jim  Day 
Trudy  Deacon 
Christine  Endicott 
Karen  Foster 
Ariela  Friedman 
Anna-Maria  Galante 
Chris  Garbutt 
Sam  Goldstein 
Martha  Gordon 
Paul  Gross 
James  Hrynyshyn 
Laurel  Hyatt 
Alan  Knight 
Joanne  Laucius 
Michael  MacDonald 
Lynn  Marchildon 
Jean-Paul  Molgat 
Alexander  Norris 
Mike  Park 
Lee  Parpart 
Derek  Raymaker 
Parker  Robinson 
Paul  Schellenberg 
Ellen  Szabo 
Ken  Warren 
Chris  Wattle 
Linda  Wilfiamson 
David  Wylynko 


Features 
Michael  Bradley 
Grace  Choi 
Martha  Gordon 
Paul  Gross 
Greg  Ip 

Joanne  Laucius 
Eva  Lazar 

Michael  MacDonald 
Lynn  Marchildon 
Elizabeth  Moore 
Alexander  Norris 
Jim  Oldham 
Rita  Parikh 
Derek  Raymaker 
Livianna  Tosutti 
David  Wylynko 
Lydia  Zajc 

Sports 

Mike  Aiken 
Tom  Anzai 
Victoria  Blair 
Grant  Campbell 
Martha  Gordon 
Joanne  Laucius 
Lynn  Marchildon 
Dan  McKean 
Murray  Mitchell 
Carol  Phillips 
Fred  Rinne 
Mark  Sajatovich 
John  Stukel 
Lydia  Zajc 


Arts 

Lee  Parpart 

Julie  Beun 

Lev  Piaseckyj 

Ian  Blair 

Karim  Ramzi 

Mike  Blanchfield 

Arlene  Roberts 

Paul  Cantin 

Phill  Snel 

Grace  Choi 

Jill  Trollope 

Jennifer  Cowan 

Ian  Culbert 

Betty  Dyment 

Murray  Forman 

Karen  Foster 

Jonathan  Gencher 

James  Hrynyshyn 

Greg  Ip 

Joanne  Laucius 

Eva  Lazar 

Alan  Knight 

Anne-Marie  McElrone 

Christine  Lovelace 

Michele  Melady 

Nancy  Nanlais 

Robert  Paquin 

Karim  Ramzi 

Linda  Williamson 

David  Wylynko 

Photos 

Tom  Anzai 

Mary  Belgraver 

Victoria  Blair 

Michael  Blanchfield 

James  Hrynyshyn 

Louis  Lafortune 

Michael  Macdonald 

Production  Coordinator 
for  the  1987-88  year. 

Applicants  must  have  experience. 
Responsibilities  include  organizing 
the  weekly  layout  of  the  newsmagazine; 
recruiting  and  teaching  volunteers  basic 
layout;  maintaining  the  inventory  of 
supplies;  preparing  mechanical  work  for 
printer  readability;  and  more. 


For  more  information,  please  call  Tina  at 
546-2880. 
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dipsomania.  Robert  Toupin,  the  party's  ^''';^'"5 


<^rftkz-*-*«   


by  Paul  Gross 

"It  was  twenty  years  ago  today 
Sgt.  Pepper  taught  the  band  to  play 
They've  been  going  in  and  out  of  style 
But  they're  guaranteed  to  raise  a  smile. 
So  may  I  introduce  to  you 
The  act  you've  known  for  all  these  years 

A giant  orgasm.  That's  how  one  could 
describe  the  recent  national  con- 
vention of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  of  Canada-a  three-day-long  orgasm. 
The  collective  experience  of  delegates 
was  very  different  from  previous  NDP 
conventions  and  with  good  reason. 

Thirty-three  good  reasons  in  fact. 
Thirty-three  percent  is  where  the  recent 
string  of  public  opinion  polls  has  the  party 
And  before  you  scoff,  remember  we  are 
talking  about  a  party  which  was  dismissed 
as  "irrelevant"  less  than  three  years  ago. 

Delegates  in  goofy  hats  staggered  about 
the  Palais  des  Congres  in  Montreal  the 
weekend  of  March  13-15.  cheering  "We're 
number  two!"  Not  much  of  a  cheer,  per- 
haps, but  when  you  are  a  New  Democrat 
you  take  what  you  can  get. 

And  most  of  us  who  were  there  took  no 
chances.  Even  the  omnipresent,  onini- 
obnoxious  Left  Caucus  of  the  party  was 
quiet.  And  why  not?  Radical  shit-disturbers 
enjoy  good  polls,  too.  It  was  a  case  of  the 
bland  leading  the  bland. 

Even  the  names  were  changed  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent.  A  whole  new  language. 
New  Dem{x:ratese,  had  evolved.  You  would 
be  hard  pressed  to  find  a  piece  of  letter- 
head or  a  button  with  those  fateful  three 
initials,  "NDP,"  on  it. 

You  see,  the  pollster  hath  revealed  that 
Canadians  don't  like  the  NDP,  those  nasty 
socialists  who  want  to  nationalize  Ralph 
Lauren  and  join  the  Warsaw  Pact,  but 
they  dig  Ed  Broadbent  and  his  New  Dem- 
ocrats. These  same  people  resent  being 
called  "Ordinary  Canadians"  but  don't  mind 
"Average  Canadians."  Or  is  it  the  other 
way  around?  Fuck,  I  don't  remember. 
Where's  that  New  Democratese-English/ 
English-New  Democratese  dictionary? 

"I  get  by  with  a  little  help  from  my  friends 
Mmm,  1  get  high  with  a  little  help  from 
my  friends, .  ," 

Every  NDP  convention  is  a  leadership 
convention.  This  time,  a  former  York 
University  professor,  Ed  Broadbent,  was 
acclaimed  despite  having  no  leadership 
campaign  whatsoever— not  that  he's  had 
any  real  contest  since  he  was  first  elected 
in  the  mid-1970s.  This  Broadbent  charac- 
ter cleariy  was  the  star  of  the  show.  Any 
utterance  or  sign  of  life  from  Ed  was 
enough  to  bring  the  hall  to  a  cheering, 
standing  ovation. 

David  Orlikow,  who  has  served  as  an 
elected  official  for  40  continuous  years, 
was  given  a  special  presentation  honoring 
his  25  years  as  a  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Winnipeg  North. 

Orlikow  has  made  fighting  for  fairness, 
whether  it  be  working  with  the  poor  in 
his  riding  or  defending  Medicare,  the  fo- 
cal point  of  his  career  He  also  has  been 
involved  with  a  fight  against  the  CIA  over 
illegal  psychological  experimentation  which 
they  conducted  on  his  wife  and  other 
unwitting  students  in  the  1950s. 

The  other  28  federal  caucus  members 
vyere  visible,  hanging  out  with  delega- 
tions from  their  ridings  and  practising 


dipsomania.  Robert  Toupin,  the  party's 
dubious  Quebec  catch,  straightened  his  tie 

a  lot. 

Johanna  den  Hertog  from  Vancouver 
was  acclaimed  as  party  president  despite 
rumors  she  had  been  a  cheerleader  in  a 
previous  life.  Importantly,  the  new  party 
executive  consisted  of  more  women  than 
men,  not  through  any  planning  but  just 
because  it  worked  out  that  way  Outgoing 
president  Marion  Dewar,  running  as  a 
parachute  candidate  in  a  federal  by-election 
in  Hamilton,  was  given  a  special  thanks 
along  the  theme  of  "Bread  and  Roses,"  the 
feminist  rallying  song.  Delegates  wished 
her  well  and  even  got  used  to  saying 
"Marion  Dewar"  and  "Hamilton  Mountain" 
in  the  same  sentence. 

"Follow  her  down  to  a  bridge  by  a  fountain 
Where  riKking-horse  people  eat  marshmal- 
low  pies. 

Everyone  smiles  as  you  drift  past  the 
flowers 

That  grow  so  incredibly  high. .  . 
Lucy  in  the  sky  with  diamonds." 

At  times,  events  seemed  a  little  unreal. 
For  the  first  time,  the  media  actually 
cared  about  what  went  on  at  a  New  Demo- 
crat convention.  NDP  conventions  used 
to  be  held  on  the  Canada  Day  weekend,  a 
move  which  maximized  the  participation 
of  delegates  and  minimized  the  attention 
of  everybody  else.  So  while  Liberal  and 
Tory  conventions  served  as  twisted  media 
circuses,  NDP  faithful  quietly  gathered 
in  desolate  hockey  arenas. 

But  New  Democrats  are  learning  and 
this  convention  was  cursed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  diseased  journalists.  They  were 
everywhere,  asking  annoying  questions. 


sticking  lights  in  the  faces  of  hangover 
victims  and  making  snarky  comments 
when  they  thought  no  delegates  were  lis- 
tening. A  half-decent  hospitality  bar  in 
the  media  room  was  another  new  touch. 
The  behind  the  scenes  preparations  which 
went  into  a  seemingly  seamless  conven- 
tion paid  off  in  good  press. 

Thi  Ottawa  Citizen  began  its  Monday 
front  page  coverage  with  "New  Demo- 
crats ended  their  historic  convention  Sunday, 
showing  voteis  they  do  have  self -discipline" 
and  continued:  "So  today  there  are  1,400 
delegates  back  home  in  their  ridings,  full 
of  pride,  enthusiasm  and  carrying  a  major 
commitment  to  work  furiously  to  convert 
the  party's  second-place  position  in  the 
polls  into  victory."  Globe  and  Mail  head- 
lines proclaimed,  "NDP  backs  plan  to 
bring  Quebec  into  Constitution".  "Spruced 
up  party"  and  "A  new  smoothness". 

Southam  columnist  Don  McGillivray 
wrote  "(The  New  Democrats)  have  to 
be  taken  seriously  as  a  party  that  might 
fonm  a  federal  government,"  and  "Broadbent 
convinces  people  that  he  wants  power  for 
the  good  he  can  do  with  it,  not  for  its  own 
sake."  While  some  pundits  are  prepared  to 
go  further  in  predicting  a  NDP  govern- 
ment than  any  New  Democrat  1  was  able 
to  find,  they  do  recall  what  happened 
when  the  predecessor  of  the  NDP,  the 
CCF,  enjoyed  a  spurt  of  public  support 
during  World  War  II.  The  older  parties 
and  big  business  combined  to  mount 
a  furious  campaign  of  anti-CCF  scare 
tactics.  "Today's  New  Democrats,"  wrote 
McGillivray  "can  expect  a  similiar 
campaign." 

Another  theory  states  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  more  right  wing 
parties  are  not  enough  to  keep  them  dis- 


tinct if  the  threat  of  a  Social  Democratic 
government  becomes  real  enough. 

"We  were  talking 

About  the  love  we  all  could  share . .  . 

With  our  love 

We  could  save  the  world 

If  they  only  knew ..." 

Oh  yeah,  policy.  One  thing  which  the 
party  will  tell  you  differentiates  the  NDP 
from  the  other  major  parties  is  the  role 
and  nature  of  party  policy  Delegating 
bodies  (ridings,  unions,  youth  sections) 
submit  resolutions  to  convention  on  be- 
half of  their  members.  A  resolutions  com- 
mittee priorizes  about  80  resolutions  of 
the  hundreds  submitted.  The  decisions  of 
this  committee  can  be  appealed  so  that 
ultimately  the  issues  of  debate  are  decided 
by  the  delegates  themselves. 

Policy,  once  democratically  debated 
and  passed,  is  binding.  So  although  cau- 
cus members  may  fantasize  in  public  that 
Canada  should  remain  in  NATO,  when 
push  comes  to  shove,  the  official  party 
policy  of  neutrality  remains. 

The  most  heated  and  interesting  de- 
bate concerned  the  Quebec  constitutional 
resolution,  a  finely  crafted  piece  of  compro- 
prose.  It  would  give  Quebec  the  right  to 
veto  changes  to  the  Canadian  Constitution 
dealing  with  language  and  culture  and 
the  right  to  opt  out  of  constitutional  changes 
which  transfer  provincial  powers  to  the 
federal  government. 

The  Quebec  NDP  had  originally  pro- 
posed a  stronger  resolution,  but  was  al- 
most completely  in  favor  of  the  compromise. 
Several  delegates  spoke  convincingly  of 
the  weakness  of  the  final  proposal,  but  it 
passed  with  a  huge  majority.  It  was  a 
bold  step  for  the  previously  strongly  feder- 
alist party. 

Amid  all  the  claims  that  the  NDP  had 
moved  to  the  centre,  delegates,  if  you 
asked  them,  would  quietly  explain  that 
things  were  pretty  much  the  same  as 
they  ever  were.  Just  the  images  had 
changed.  For  example,  a  motion  to  phase 
out  exports  of  uranium  was  as  true  to 
principles  as  ever  Vancouver  area  MP, 
Svend  (Trendy)  Robinson  then  moved  to 
amend  it  to  include  cutting  off  all  uranium 
exports  immediately.  This  pitted  peaceniks 
and  environmentalists  against  union  mem- 
bers and  those  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fects on  the  Saskatchewan  economy  ("I 
like  Saskatchewan!"  one  delegate  protes- 
ted). The  amendment  was  defeated  by  a 
handful  of  votes  after  a  standing  count. 

The  twilight  zone  award  of  the  con- 
vention went  to  peace  activist  Simon 
Rosenbloom  and  Saskatchewan  MLA  Peter 
Prebble  who  teamed  up  to  tack  on  an 
amendment  calling  for  the  nationalization 
of  five  major  banks  to  a  resolution  dealing 
with  regional  equalization.  It  was  crushed, 
mostly  because  it  seemed  so  out  of  place. 

Marion  Dewar  ended  the  convention 
by  urging  delegates  "to  work  twice  as 
hard"  in  the  next  election.  She  then  ex- 
plained that  this  entailed  a  lot  of  work 
indeed  because  New  Democrats  already 
work  very  hard.  And  for  the  final  time, 
the  crowd  roared  its  approval. 

"I  read  the  news  today,  oh  boy 

About  a  lucky  man  who  made  the  grade 

And  though  the  news  was  rather  sad 

Well  1  just  had  to  laugh 

I  saw  the  photograph.  . 

I'd  love  to  turn  you  on." 

-  The  Beatles  □ 
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'  JOB  OPPORTUNITY  ^ 

New  University  Government  (NUG)  is  in 
need  of  an  Elections  Coordinator  for  the 
1987-88  Academic  Year. 


Honoraria  to  be  determined. 

Application  forms  and  more  info  available 
in  the  CUSA  Office,  Room  401  Unicentre. 
Application  Deadline:  April  6,  4:30  p.m. 


POSITION  AVAILABLE 

The  Services  Review  Committee  (SRC)  is  in 
need  of  2  students  for  the  1987-88 
academic  year.  Get  involved! 

Applications  and  more  info  available  in  the 
CUSA  office,  Rm  401  Unicentre,  564-4380. 
AppUcation  Deadline:  April  6,  4:30  pm. 


CUSA  is  hiring  a  Charities  Coordinator!  <% 

This  position  is  part-time  from  June  29  -  Sept.  4/87, 
and  accordingly  throughout  the  year. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  see  Sandi  IVielville  in  the  CUSA  Office. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  Thursday,  April  9/87  at  4:30  in  Room  401  Unicentre. 
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NEWS- 


Challenge  fund  gets  vote  of  approval 


Both  Carteton  VP  Academic  Ryan  and  CEO  Zylstra  sii  volw  tunvoct  for  the  referendum 


was  amazing. 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

Carleton's  student  population  has  voted 
resoundingly  in  favor  of  supporting  the  ad- 
ministration's Challenge  Fund  by  a  two  to 
one  margin,  but  validity  of  the  vote  is  still  in 
question. 

The  referendum  on  whether  a  refun- 
dable $15  student  fee  to  pay  for  four  new 
buildings  on  campus  attracted  more  than 
2  200  students.  1  455  said  'Yes'  to  the  ques- 
tion, while  765  cast  a  'No'  vote. 

Carleton's  'VP  Academic  Tom  Ryan  said 
he  was  "absolutely  delighted"  with  the 
results.  This  is  going  to  give  a  tremendous 
boost  to  our  campaign,"  he  added. 

The  university  is  hoping  to  raise  $15 
million  from  various  sources,  including  $1.2 
million  from  the  student  fee.  Ryan  said  the 
Challenge  Fund  has  already  amassed  nearly 
$3  million,  and  the  addition  of  the  student 
fee  will  means  almost  a  quarter  of  the  their 
goal  has  been  reached 


■No'  committee  spokesperson  Rob  Cot- 
tingham  said  he  was  disappointed,  but 
hasn't  given  up  yet.  'There  are  a  number  of 
avenues  left  open  to  pursue,  most  of  those 
having  to  do  with  the  constitutional 
challenge,"  he  said. 

The  challenge,  based  on  the  university's 
right  to  advertise  the  Fund  during  the 
referendum,  was  launched  last  week.  A  rul- 
ing by  the  CUSA  constitutional  board  is  ex- 
pected by  the  next  CUSA  council  meeting 
next  Thursday,  according  to  chief  electoral 
officer  Andrew  Zylstra, 

The  battle  to  end  underfunding  is  not 
over  yet,"  said  Cottingham, 

Voter  turn-out  was  unusually  high  for  a 
referendum,  said  Zylstra,  adding  he  was  ex- 
pecting only  about  1,500  students  to  cast 
ballots 

Ryan  was  also  surprised  with  the  turn- 
out, although  he  said  he  expected  the  "Yes' 
side  to  win,  □ 


Residence  association  impeaches  vice-president 


by  John  Ruttle  and  Linda  Williamson 

After  a  five-hour  debate  Monday  night, 
residence  vice-president  Ted  Remillard  was 
removed  from  office  in  an  impeachment 
process  initiated  by  his  own  executive. 

Only  28  days  into  their  term,  the  other 
members  of  the  Rideau  River  Residence 
Association  (RRRA)  executive  decided  they 
could  no  longer  work  with  Remillard  as  a 
team. 

Upon  refusing  to  resign,  Remillard  asked 
that  the  matter  be  brought  to  council  in  a 
meeting  open  to  the  public.  "The  executive 
did  not  want  me  to  bring  it  to  council."  he 
said.  "If  I  had  resigned  submissively,  none 
of  this  would  have  come  out  into  the  public." 

RRRA  president  Phil  Afanasiev,  who 
ran  with  Remillard  in  the  election,  intro- 
duced the  impeachment  motion  on  Monday 
when  Remillard  refused  to  submit  his  resig- 
nation to  council  earlier  that  day.  RRRA 
council,  made  up  of  four  executives  and 
residence  floor  reps,  debated  the  motion 


and  then  passed  it  by  more  than  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  majority. 

The  executive  was  united  in  their  sup- 
port for  Remillard's  dismissal.  Afanasiev, 
financial  comptroller  Kathy  Flaunt,  and  prog- 
ramme director  Andrew  Donovan  all  agreed 
he  didn't  spend  enough  time  in  the  office 
and  delegated  some  of  his  duties,  which  led 
to  personality  conflicts  within  the  executive. 

However,  Remillard  maintained  through- 


A  sign  in  the 
RRRA  office  read: 
**Has  anyone  seen 
Ted  Remillard?" 


out  the  meeting  he  was  not  told  of  any  major 
problems  until  he  was  asked  to  resign  last 
Thursday. 


Last  year's  financial  comptroller  Spike 
Wormington  said  he  witnessed  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  new  executive  when  Remillard 
took  over  as  vice  president.  Referring  to  the 
attendance  problems,  Wormington  described 
a  sign  in  the  RRRA  office  that  read  "Has 
anyone  seen  Ted  Remillard?" 

But  Remillard  does  not  think  the  ex- 
ecutive has  given  concrete  grounds  for  im- 
peachment. "I  felt  like  I  didn't  have  a  chance 
from  the  beginning,  that  I  was  being 
forced  out,"  he  said.  "It  takes  something 
much  larger  than  someone  not  typing  up 
administration  applications  for  them  to  be 
impeached." 

Afanasiev  feels  the  dismissal  was  justi- 
fied. "We  tried  to  make  things  so  they  would 
work.  ,  .(but)  the  Ted  I  ran  with  is  a  differ- 
ent person  than  the  Ted  {on  Monday  night). 
As  it  turned  out  we  seem  to  have  different 
objectives  of  what  we  want  to  do  with 
RRRA." 

He  added  the  personal  conflicts  arose 
out  of  the  professional  differences  and  were 


not  the  basis  for  Remillard's  impeachment. 

Steve  Hearst,  a  former  RRRA  council 
member,  sympathized  with  Remillard.  "He 
got  railroaded,  there's  no  doubt  about  it. . . 
I'm  not  saying  he's  totally  innocent,  but  he 
was  impeached  on  grounds  that  are  not 
impeachable." 

Floor  representative  John  MacBeth  was 
in  favor  of  the  impeachment.  "The  proce- 
dure was  fair  (and)  everything  was  done  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  association,"  he  said. 

Another  floor  rep,  Kim  Newton,  said 
many  of  the  councillors  felt  impeachment 
was,  unfortunately,  the  only  alternative. 
"The  part  that  worries  me  is  people  voted  in 
Ted  and  when  you  impeach  one  part  of  a 
team  that  you  voted  in,  how  much  of  the 
residence  community  are  you  letting  down?" 

The  RRRA  executive  has  set  up  an  ad 
hoc  committee  to  begin  the  pi-ocess  of  selecting 
a  new  vice-president.  The  committee  will 
interview  applicants  and  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  Afanasiev.  who  has  the  final 
decision.  □ 


Referendum  results  not  the  last  word  on  new  fee 


by  Aviva  Kovshoff 

This  week's  Challenge  Fund  referen- 
dum could  be  annulled  if  a  complaint  about 
the  university's  right  to  advertise  the 
fundraising  campaign  is  upheld  by  a  CUSA 
committee. 

On  Friday,  the  *No'  committee  for  the 
referendum  launched  a  constitutional  chal- 
lenge, claiming  the  administration's  own 
promotional  blitz  gave  the  'Yes'  side  an 
unfair  advantage  during  referendum  cam- 
paigning. CUSA  gave  each  committee  $400 
to  advertise  its  position,  but  'No'  committee 
members  say  the  university's  Challenge 
Fund  materials,  which  include  brochures, 
buttons,  course  guide  announcements  and  a 
ten-minute  video,  threw  the  campaign  off 
balance. 

"We  couldn't  begin  to  compete  with  the 
combined  force  of  two  'Yes'  committees," 
said  'No'  committee  chairperson  Andrew 
McNeill.  "Even  if  the  'No'  side  wins,  this 
referendum  will  not  have  been  a  legitimate 
expression  of  student  opinion,"  he  added. 

The  challenge  is  based  on  three  CUSA 
by-laws  dealing  with  expense  limit  regula- 
tions for  referendum  advertisements  and 
with  approval  of  referendum  materials  by 
the  chief  electoral  officer.  CEO  Andrew 
Zylstra  said  he  doesn't  know  whether  the 
university's  expenses  can  be  counted  to- 


wards the  referendum,  but  admitted  none  of 
the  administration's  promotional  goods  re- 
ceived his  approval. 

The  CUSA  constitutional  committee, 
which  will  review  the  challenge  this  week, 
has  the  option  of  annulling  the  referendum 
altogether,  annulling  it  and  rescheduling  it 
for  September,  or  upholding  the  results, 
according  to  Zylstra.  McNeill  said  his  com- 
mittee is  hoping  for  the  second  option,  with 
a  clean-slate  referendum  to  take  place  in  the 
fall. 

Carleton's  VP  Administration  Tom  Ryan 
rejected  the  challenge,  saying  the  university 
can't  be  expected  to  "stop  its  fundraising 
machine"  to  make  way  for  a  CUSA  referen- 
dum. The  administration's  promotional  ma- 
terial is  separate  from  the  'Yes'  committee's 
campaign  because  tt  was  produced  months 
earlier  for  the  outside  community,  he  said. 
"All  that  stuff  was  distributed  before  we 
even  knew  there  would  be  a  referendum. 
You  can't  expect  the  university  to  stop 
everything." 

The  referendum,  which  took  place  this 
week,  asked  full-time  students  if  they  would 
be  willing  to  pay  an  additional  $15  per  year 
(part-time  students  an  extra  $3.75  per  course) 
for  the  next  five  years,  in  order  to  help  fund 
the  university's  construction  of  four  new 
buildings  on  campus.  □ 


CUSA's  chief  eleaoral  officer  Andrew  Zyistn.  His  successftii  referendum  may  all  be  for  nought. 
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Council  rejects  president's  VP  clioice 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

For  the  first  time  in  five  years,  a  CUSA 
executive  nominee  has  been  rejected  by 
council. 

Kelly  Plumpton.  selected  by  president- 
elect Bruce  Haydon  for  the  VP  Interna! 
position,  lost  a  ratification  vote  by  shadow 
council  Monday  night.  Haydon  must  now 
re-open  applications  for  the  position. 

The  ratification  voting  figures  were  not 
released,  but  all  other  executive  positions 
were  ratified. 

Each  position  was  voted  on  separately 
by  secret  ballot  after  questioning  and  debat- 
ing periods.  During  Plumpton's  examina- 
tion, science  rep  Kane  Denike  said,  "there 
were  other  people  who  were  more  qualified 
for  the  job."  He  added  he  thought  the  posi- 
tion papers  each  candidate  must  present 
when  applying  for  an  executive  spot  were 
given  too  much  importance,  and  not  enough 


Almog-VP  Intemal  Kdly  Plurryton. 


attention  was  paid  to  qualifications. 

Haydon  said  Plumpton's  position  paper 
showed  the  most  depth  in  analyzing  the 
position  but  several  councillors  said  her 
presentation  to  council  was  weak  and  she 
did  not  show  a  good  understanding  of  what 
the  job  entails. 

VP  Intemal  is  responsible  for  student 
services  and  coordinating  CUSA  relations 
with  NUG  reps  and  university  senate. 

Engineering  rep  Carolyn  Gallant,  who 
had  applied  for  the  VP  Intemal  job.  said  she 
was  satisfied  with  the  selection  process. 
She  said  she  found  Plumpton,  a  rookie 
councillor,  to  be  "very  suitable  for  the  job." 

However,  another  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  position,  CUSA  veteran  Catherine 
MacPherson.  claimed  to  have  offered  a  "very 
strong  application."  with  a  long  list  of  quali- 
fications. MacPherson  has  sat  on  several 
council  committees,  including  the  services 
review,  long-range  planning  and  activities 


committees,  and  was  chairperson  of  the 
off-campus  advisory  committee. 

MacPherson  said  she  considers  herself 
"the  best  person  for  the  job,"  and  lobbied 
councillors  on  the  decision  before  Monday's 
meeting.  "I  went  to  all  the  trouble  because  I 
thought  1  owed  it  to  myself  to  give  it  a  shot," 
she  said. 

Plumpton  said  she  applied  for  the  job 
after  "being  involved  with  the  students' 
association  the  past  few  years."  Her  main 
CUSA  experience  consists  of  involvement 
with  the  Student  Issues  Action  Committee 
this  past  year. 

The  last  time  a  vice-presidential  nomi- 
nee failed  to  be  ratified,  the  same  portfolio, 
known  then  as  VP  Academic,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  debate.  In  1982,  executive  nominee 
Gary  Condon  threatened  to  sue  CUSA  for 
$5,000  for  breach  of  contract.  He  eventually 
settled  for  $2,400.  □ 


Funding  scheme  rejected 


by  Martha  Gordon 

While  administrators  at  Carleton  try  to 
siphon  more  cash  from  their  students,  those 
who  hold  the  federal  and  provincial  purse- 
strings  continue  to  battle  over  who  should 
pay  for  universities. 

A  senate  finance  committee  recommended 
last  week  the  federal  government  scrap  its 
$5  billion  funding  arrangement  and  the 
provinces  be  left  to  take  care  of  funding 
higher  education  on  their  own. 

Federal  support  would  be  transferred  by 
giving  the  provinces  a  larger  slice  of  federal 
tax  take  for  universities  and  colleges.  The 
provinces  now  get  $2.4  billion  worth  of  tax 
points  beyond  the  federal  cash  payments. 

Although  there  has  been  no  federal  re- 
sponse to  the  committee's  advice,  provin- 
cial officials,  student  leaders  and  university 
administrators  have  condemned  the  scheme. 

Ontario  ministry  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities spokesperson  Bob  Richardson  said 
the  province  is  adamantly  opposed  to  the 
committee's  proposals. 

"Instead  of  talking  about  getting  out  of 
funding  post-secondary  education,  the  fed- 
eral government  should  be  getting  their  act 
together.  They  have  to  live  up  to  their 
responsibility." 

Tony  Macerollo,  chairperson  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students  (CFS), 
labeled  the  committee's  recommendations 
"quite  bizarre".  Macerollo  said  CFS  would 
push  the  federal  government  to  reject  the 
proposals. 


He  said  the  new  plan  would  be  of  no 
advantage  to  anyone.  "By  transferring  it 
(funding  responsibility)  to  the  provinces  it 
does  not  mean  an  end  to  underfunded 
universities,"  he  said. 

Introduced  in  1977,  Established  Pro- 
grams Financing  (EPF)  helps  the  provinces 
cover  the  costs  of  education  and  health  care 
by  transferring  a  lump  sum  of  cash  and  tax 
points. 

The  committee  said  EPF  has  bombed 
and  if  the  feds  decided  to  scuttle  their 
commitments  to  the  program  then  the 
jurisdictional  tug-of-war  between  both  lev- 
els of  government  would  cease. 

If  Ottawa  relieved  itself  of  the  burden  of 
funding  post-secondary  education,  the  com- 
mittee suggested  the  Tories  could  focus 
their  attention  on  boosting  grants  to  university 
research. 

While  university  officials  have  warmed 
to  the  idea  of  increased  research  funds,  they 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  having  the  prov- 
inces entirely  responsible  for  funding  post- 
secondary  education.  University  administra- 
tors have  often  complained  that  the  prov- 
inces have  diverted  much  needed  funding 
away  from  education  and  they  would  prefer 
the  federal  government  to  take  a  more  re- 
sponsible role. 

Student  leaders  also  stressed  the 
need  for  a  strong  national  perspective  when 
formulating  education  policy 

"We  are  one  country,"  said  Macerollo, 
"and  there  should  be  one  plan  from  Victoria 
to  St.  John's."  □ 


Preadetic-ckg  Bruce  Haydon  and  hrs  executive  abstained  from  voting  on  a  contrownial  pay  increase  for  themse^es. 


CUSA  gives  executives 
raise  plus  free  meal  plan 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

Not  content  with  a  cost  of  living  in- 
crease, CUSA  council  gave  their  executives 
an  added  bonus  of  free  SAGA  meal  coupons 
at  last  Monday's  shadow  council  meeting. 

Beginning  May  1,  student  council  exec- 
utives will  be  making  $9,734  plus  tuition  for 
three  courses  and  be  given  coupons  for  the 
equivalent  of  27  meals  at  either  the  Oasis  or 
residence  cafeteria.  Finance  commissioner 
and  president  would  receive  the  same  bene- 
fits and  an  honoraria  of  $10,275.  Both 
figures  represent  an  increase  of  four  per 
cent  over  this  year's  honoraria,  or  the  equiv- 
alent of  just  over  $11,000. 

The  motion  to  increase  executive  sala- 
ries introduced  last  week  by  president-elect 
Bruce  Haydon  included  a  SAGA  five  meal- 
a-week  plan.  However,  it  was  tabled  to  allow 
time  for  Haydon  to  investigate  the  possibil- 
ity of  using  coupons  rather  than  a  meal 


plan. 

The  motion  was  brought  back  to  council 
on  Monday  with  an  amendment  to  change 
the  food  plan  to  a  $157  coupon  deal.  After 
15  minutes  of  debate,  it  was  passed  11  to  3, 
with  8  abstentions.  The  executives,  and 
executive  nominees  not  yet  ratified  by  coun- 
cil, decided  to  abstain  because  of  a  conflict 
of  interest. 

The  plan  was  supported  by  veteran 
science  rep  Kane  Denike  who  said  "$10,000 
is  not  a  lot  of  money  for  a  year's  work"  for  a 
CUSA  executive. 

Arts  rep  Paul  Gross  suggested  council 
make  the  coupons  available  to  all  CUSA 
personnel  working  "above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty,"  rather  than  limiting  them  to 
executives. 

However,  another  arts  rep,  Shawn  Rapley, 
said  this  would  open  the  system  to  abuse, 
saying  the  coupons  should  "be  restricted  to 
executives  or  available  to  no  one  at  all."D 
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Abstentions 

The  preferred  place  to  play 
your  favourite  games. 

Abstentions 

Where  you  can  win  prizes  for  just  coming 
to  play. 

Abstentions 

The  only  place  you  can  win  a  Yamaha  CD  450 
Compact  Disk  player  from  Saro's  Stereo 
Centre,  132  Bank  Street. 


Abstentions 

In  the  Residence 
Commons  Building. 

Hurry,  the  first  draw  is 
April  11th! 


OftlEMAL 
PALACE 


FINE  OININQ  LOUNQE 

iisE/Miiaiiiiiimiiiisiiiiiiiiiii 

Authentic  Szechusn,  Mandarin,  Shanghai, 
Hunan  &  Cantonesa  cuisine 

We  also  specialize  in  Korean  dishes 

TAKE-OUT  SERVICE  HOME  DELIVERY 


224-1121,226-6584 

KEXT  to  RBMUVIBK  lUlL        FULLV  UCENSED        FHH  PUflWW  AT  THE  OMR 


TEAR 

ALONG 
HERE 


The  bearer  of  this  coupon  is  entitled  to  10%  off  all  food  items 

(minimum  order  $5.00). 
Coupon  applies  only  to  dining  room  or  pick-up  take-out  orders. 
Please  present  coupon  before  bill  is  presented. 
One  coupon  per  table  only. 
Coupon  expires  April  30. 


The  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research  Group-Carleton 

Announces  its 

Annual  General  Meeting 

Thursday,  April  9,  10:30  am 

The  Conference  Room,  3rd  Floor  Unicentre 

Everybody  Welcome! 


ircciAuzim  in  black  i  third  world  books  l  fcriodichls 
FEATURED  TITLES: 

•  To  Be  Born  a  Nation:  Liberalion  Struggle  in  Namibia 

•  Class  and  Revolution  in  Ethiopia/  Marraris 

•  Unity  and  Struggle/  Amilcar  Cabral 

•  Samora  Machel:  An  African  Revolutionary/  Munslow 

•  Reggae  International/  Davis  &  Simon 

^       '>^A'L  ORDER:  20,5  DRVMMONDST^.  MONTREAL  H3G  IW7  15141  287-9739  j 
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Union  rep  calls  for  local 
boycott  on  U.S.  grapes 


UFW  vice-president  David  Martinez  urges  Carieton  students  not  to  buy  Califomian  grapes. 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

At  the  urging  of  the  United  Farm  Workers 
(UFW).  a  new  Carieton  campaign  caihng 
for  a  Cahfomia  grape  boycott  is  underway. 

At  a  presentation  Monday  by  David 
Martinez,  vice-president  of  the  UFW,  an 
American  labor  group,  about  45  students 
were  told  California  grape  production  has 
become  hazardous  to  the  health  of  farm 
workers.  The  danger  comes  from  the  use  of 
pesticides  on  grape  crops. 

Martinez  said  grape  farmers  in  California 
suffer  from  "disproportionately  high"  levels 
of  cancer,  and  many  experts  suspect  pesti- 
cides are  the  cause.  He  also  accused  farm 
owners  of  disrupting  union  elections,  firing 
and  at  times  attacking  union  officials,  and 
ignoring  state  government  orders  to  respect 
union  rights. 

According  to  UFW  figures,  11  per  cent 
of  California  grapes  are  sold  to  Canada, 
representing  about  $66.4  million  dollars  in 
sales.  Martinez  said  the  grapes  are  grown 


using  pesticides  at  levels  10  times  higher 
than  Canadian  standards,  and  yet  by  com- 
mon agreement,  Canada  accepts  U.S.  stan- 
dards on  all  imports. 

The  UFW  is  asking  Canadians  to  boy- 
cott all  California  grapes  in  order  to  force 
farm  owners  to  stop  using  the  pesticides 
and  respect  union  rights. 

"All  we  need  is  a  10  per  cent  boycott," 
said  Martinez,  "and  we  will  have  won." 
After  that,  he  said,  the  campaign  will  turn  to 
other  produce  with  similar  problems. 

"One  thing  at  a  time,"  Martinez  said. 

Carieton  campaign  organizer  Paul  Gross 
said  the  campus  activities  will  be  "similar  to 
CAAAG,  but  a  much  more  limited  endeavor." 
He  admitted,  "it's  a  hard  time  of  the  year  to 
get  people  motivated.  .  .  but  I  think  we  can 
get  about  50  people  involved." 

The  still-to-be  named  group  will  investi- 
gate the  sale  of  grapes  in  Carieton  cafete- 
rias and  lobby  any  service  selling  California 
grapes  to  respect  to  the  UFW  request.  □ 


Former  res  student  to  sue 


by  James  Hrynyshyn 

A  former  residence  student  says  she  is 
suing  the  university  after  she  was  kicked 
out  of  her  residence  room  last  fall. 

Cathy  Haskett,  a  second-year  arts  stu- 
dent, said  she  is  still  consulting  her  lawyer, 
but  expects  to  serve  notice  sometime  next 
week.  She  is  asking  for  compensation  for  a 
lost  academic  year  and  other  damages, 
amounting  to  at  least  $50,000.  although  an 
exact  amount  has  yet  to  be  determined. 

"I'm  hoping  that  Carieton  will  be  smart 
enough  to  settle  out  of  court,"  she  said,  but 
added  "I'll  follow  this  through  to  the  end." 

A  resident  of  Third  Lanark  until  Nov. 
28,  Haskett  said  she  was  told  that  morning 
at  9am  that  she  had  to  be  out  of  residence  by 
5pni.  "They  said  I  was  a  threat  to  myself 
and  a  threat  to  the  floor." 

Haskett  admitted  she  was  having  emo- 
tional troubles  because  of  family  problems 
at  the  time,  but  said  "eight  hours  notice  is 
ridiculous." 

Haskett  said  she  has  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion protesting  her  treatment  by  Carieton's 
housing  services.  Named  in  the  complaint 
are  VP  Administration  Charies  Watt,  direc- 
tor of  housing  Dave  Sterritt,  residence  life 
coordinator  Brenda  Stewart  and  health  ser- 
vices' Dr.  Mary  O'Brien. 

O'Brien,  claimed  Haskett,  had  told  her 
to  seek  psychiatric  treatment  because  of 
her  emotional  problems  which  eventually 
led  to  her  ejection  from  residence. 

None  of  the  individuals  named,  or  the 
Human  Rights  Commssion,  would  comment 
on  the  complaint. 


Haskett's  roommate  last  fall.  Sherry 
Hergott,  said  she  and  other  floor  members 
tried  for  months  to  help  Haskett  through  her 
troubles.  Eventually,  however,  they  gave  up 
and  urged  residence  authorities  to  get  her 
out. 

"I  was  shocked  that  they  only  gave  her 
eight  hours  notice,"  said  Hergott.  But  she 
added  she  was  relieved  someone  finally 
recognized  there  was  a  problem. 

Deb  Doncaster,  who  lived  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  said  she  and  her  floor  mates  were 
"physically  scared  of  her  and  it  took  over  a 
month  of  counselling  with  residence  offi- 
cials to  get  through  to  them. 

"We  couldn't  study,  we  were  too  dis- 
tracted, so  housing  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  kick  her  out  quickly,"  said  Doncaster. 

Hergott  said  she  was  afraid  to  sleep  in 
the  same  room  with  Haskett  and  slept  in  a 
friend's  room  at  least  three  times. 

Both  Doncaster  and  Hergott  said  they 
never  saw  Haskett  become  physically  violent, 
but  her  emotional  distress  was  often  apparent. 

Although  she  agreed  her  floor  mates 
were  only  trying  to  help  her  through  a 
difficult  time,  Haskett  said  housing  was 
"very  uncooperative,"  and  she  is  suing  to 
prove  a  point. 

"Yes,  I'm  going  after  Dave  Sterritt's  head. 
But  I'm  more  concerned  they  don't  do  it  to 
someone  else.  .  .  it's  just  not  fair."  □ 


Mulroney-Reagan  summit 
protest  gets  CUSA  funds 


Get  ready  for  another  fun-filled  day  on  the  Hill  protesting  the  policres  of  the  Evil  Enyire  to  the  South. 


by  Ken  Warren 

RCMP  officials  expect  up  to  5,000  peo- 
ple will  take  part  in  a  rally  on  Parliament 
Hill  this  weekend  as  U.S.  President  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney 
meet  for  a  'mini-summit'. 

The  event  has  left  CUSA  councillors 
agonizing  over  whether  or  not  they  should 
have  gotten  involved. 

Two  weeks  ago.  CUSA  approved  a  grant 
for  $400  to  the  Carleton  Summit  Response 
Group  as  they  prepare  to  protest  American 
policies  on  acid  rain,  armed  intervention, 
free  trade,  nuclear  arms  and  immigration. 

The  money  was  used  for  protest  plac- 
ards, posters,  leaflets  and  banners  advertis- 
ing the  rally. 

The  'mini-summit'  will  be  held  this  Sun- 
day and  Reagan  will  address  a  joint  session 
of  Parliament  on  Monday. 

Some  councillors  say  CUSA  had  no 
right  to  decide  whether  the  Carleton  stu- 
dent body  wanted  to  support  the  protest. 

"There  is  a  wide  range  of  issues."  said 
arts  rep  Jim  Hennessy,  "and  a  too  general 
view  of  concerns.  And  the  group's  position 
on  free  trade  was  biased." 
Arts  rep  Paul  Gross,  said  it  was  precisely 
because  of  the  wide  range  of  issues  ad- 
dressed that  the  demonstration  fell  within 
CUSA's  mandate. 

"CUSA  funds  all  kinds  of  different  clubs 
on  campus,  some  of  which  contradict  each 
other,  such  as  the  Progressive  Conserva- 
tives or  the  Internationa!  Socialists,"  said 
Gross.  "They  give  clubs  a  lot  more  than 
$400.  The  point  is  not  that  not  every  stu- 
dent supports  the  demonstration,  but  that 
many  students  do,  and  CUSA  feels  its 


support  is  warranted." 

Hennessy  said  he  did  not  object  to  hav- 
ing the  group  advertise  the  demonstration 
on  campus,  but  he  protested  when  CUSA 
decided  to  foot  the  bill. 

Leaflets  promoting  the  protest  stress 
the  demonstration  does  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  students.  The  Ottawa  Summit 
Response  Coalition  writes:  "If  you  want 
help  from  the  community  to  make  our 
university  a  better  place,  we  have  to  demon- 
strate to  the  community  that  we  are  an 
active  and  concerned  part  of  this  society." 

Evan  Thornton,  staff  organizer  for  the 
coalition  said  the  definition  of  a  "student 
issue"  covers  a  wide  scope. 

"If  you  say  very  specifically  'is  this 
something  everyone's  talking  about  in 
Rooster^s  every  day?'  then  maybe  it  isn't ...  but 
if  students  think  about  what  might  happen 
to  their  education  if  certain  policies  go 
through ...  I  think  that  is  student  issue,"  he 
said. 

He  said  the  coalition  wants  to  bring 
together  a  wide  cross-section  of  the  commu- 
nity to  demonstrate  that  people  are  con- 
cerned with  particular  issues. 

"We'd  like  to  focus  public  attention  on 
the  summit.  We  d  like  to  let  our  leaders  in 
Canada  know  they  have  a  reponsibility  to 
speak  well  for  the  Canadian  people." 

The  coalition  will  stage  a  satirical  pup- 
pet show,  complete  with  Reagan  and  Mulroney 
dolls  and  they  will  feature  a  magician  who 
will  attempt  to  make  Canada's  economic 
policies  disappear. 

RCMP  staff  sergeant.  Jack  Mathieu, 
said  security  will  be  beefed  up,  with  about 
30  or  40  officers  patrolling  Parliament 
Hill.  □ 


Carleton  math  students 
score  big  in  competition 


by  Linda  Williamson 

While  most  of  us  were  worrying  about 
Christmas  exams,  some  of  Carleton's  math 
students  were  busy  winning  honors  in  North 
America's  most  prestigious  mathematics 
contest. 

Carleton's  team  placed  14th  out  of  358 
institutions  across  the  continent  in  the  William 
txiwell  Putnam  Mathematical  Competition. 

Fourth-year  math  and  economics  major 
Lones  Smith  headed  the  team  along  with 
two  second-year  matli  students,  Serge  Elnitsky 
and  Renaud  Dreyer.  The  students  met 
each  week  to  prepare  for  the  six-hour 
problem-solving  exam.  The  questions  could 


be  taken  from  anywhere  in  the  undergradu- 
ate curriculum. 

The  results,  announced  last  Thursday, 
placed  Carleton  third  in  Canada,  behind  the 
Universities  of  Waterloo  and  British  Columbia. 
Harvard  University  placed  first  overall  in 
the  contest. 

"It  is  an  extremely  good  result."  math 
profesor  Ken  Williams  said.  "We  competed 
against  very  prestigious  institutions  who 
have  the  pick  of  the  crop  in  math  students." 

He  emphasized  the  contest  is  by  far  the 
most  significant  undergraduate  competition 
in  mathematics  in  North  America.  "Students 
who  do  well  are  certainly  noticed  by  gradu- 
ate schools,"  he  said.  □ 


Kelly  Associates 
Word  Processing 


$1  per  double-spaced  page. 

Spelling  check  and  versatile 
formatting.  For  quick 
turnaround  and  a  high 
quality  product, 

Call  Lila  or  Brian 
at  728-0123 

Ask  about  pick-up  and 
delivery. 


[MOUNTAIN  BIK 
RENTALS 


Kaplan 
"Early  Bird"  Classes 

Take  One  And 
Fly  High  On  Test  Day. 

Want  high  scoreson  the  MCW. 
LSAT,  GMAT.  DAT.  or  GPE^  Kaplans 
"Eariv  Bird"  classes  will  prepare 
you  and  leave  you  plenty  of  sum- 
mer So  while  the  pressuresofT, 
why  not  put  your  free  time  to 
advantage?  A  scoring  advantage. 
Enroll  today.  After  all,  everyone 
knows  what  the  early  bird  gets. 

IKAPLAN 

SUNIEY  H.  KAPtUN  !OUCAnON«L  mm  tlO. 

IN  TORONTO 
|416)  967-4733 
IN  MONTREAL 
(514)  287-1896 


] 


THE 

BIKE  STOP 

1144  BANK  ST. 
232-2141 


Bicycle  Sales  and  Service 
We  Stand  By  Our  Service 
2  minute  ride  from  Carleton 


Move  Iburself; 
All  Your  Stuff, 
And  Save,  Too! . 


It's  as  easy  as  renting  a  Ryder  truck,  one  way. 

Rent  a  newer  truck  from  the  best-maintained, 
most  dependable  fleet  in  the  world. 

Ask  about  our  SHARE  A  RIDE  program 
and  enquire  about  our  FREE  MOVING 
SUPPLY'S  package  for  one-way  moves. 

RYDER...  the  best  truck  money  can  rent. 


RYDER  TRUCK  RENTAL 
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PARTY 

with  Campus  Mofketing  

YOUR  BEST  DEAL  TOTfLORIDA 


VOU  DRIVE  (ro  iMf  pahiv) 

00 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ^ALL  WAYNE  238-7196 
AND  SIGN  UP 

CAU.TOU  FREE 

1-800-423-5264 


Sponsoreo  Dv  Comoui  McitKeling 


nu 


l!ll'jj=I.HH»ri.l' 


Caucus 

Tuesday 
April  7 
5:00  p.m. 

Room  314 


*     WANTED  FOR 
SUMMER 
EMPLOYMENT 

PRODUCTION 
ASSISTANT 

Students  with  extensive  experience  in 
layout  and  design  are  invited  to  apply 
for  the  position  of  Production  Assistant 
to  produce  the  1987-88  CUSA  Student 
Handbook. 

Applicants  must  submit  a  detailed 

resume  with  references  and  a  design 

concept  for  the  Handbook  by  April  10, 

1987  to  Room  401  Unicentre. 

This  position  begins  May  4, 

and  will  last  10  weeks. 

Salary  $6.00/Hr.  35  Hours/Week. 

For  further  information  contact 
Dianne  Douglass  at  564-4380. 


SHORTCUT  TO  GETTING 
AROUND  BRITAIN. 

Cut  out  this  coupon  and  find  out  how  to  get  from  London  to  Oxford 
in  under  an  hour.  Or  to  the  capital  of  Scotland  (400  miles)  in  ap- 
proximately 4  V2  hours.  The  secret,  of 
course,  isBritRail.with  15,000  trains 
daily  to  over  2,000  destinations.  And 
BritRail  offers  lots  of  travel  options. 
The  BritRail  Pass  gives  you  unlimited 
travel  all  over  Britain.  A  15-day  pass 
is  just  $18  a  day.  But  you  have  to  buy 
it  before  you  leave.  So  plan  ahead. 
Send  for  your  new  1987  brochure — 
free. 

One  shortcut  leads  to  another. 


For  » tn»  BrttfliU  brodtur* 


ther.  p 


Travel  Cuts 

4th  Level  Unicentre,  Carleton  Univ. 
Ottawa.  Ontario,  KIS  5B6 
(613)  238-5493 


r'^TRAVELCUIS 

GoingYourWay! 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Stuff  for  sale,  kiddies.  KLH  Speakers  (the 
best  model  on  the  market  10  years  ago  -  still 
excellent  quality  -  $35),  new  skates  |blue 
molded,  size  9  women's  -  negotiable),  dining 
room  table  (oak  -  negotiable),  four  matching 
oak  chairs,  wood  desk  and  swivel  chair-  Call 
Lee  at  594-2938. 

Wanted:  Storage  Space.  Do  you  have  an  ex- 
tra storage  locker,  space  in  your  basement  or 
garage,  etcetera?  If  so  I  am  interested  in  renting 
it  for  an  indefinite  period.  Call  Carolyn 
233-7620. 


Amnesty  International,  Group  5.  Monthly 
meefmg.  91A  Fourth  Avenue.  Tuesday,  April 
14  at  7:30  pm.  All  are  welcome.  Info:  233-2395 
[eve]. 

If  anyone  has  found  a  set  of  keys  on  a  red 
Beatles  keychain  could  you  PLEASE, 
PLEASE  return  them  by  calling  564-7479  or 
733-7989  or  dropping  them  off  at  the  Charlatan 
office.  Thank  you,  $20  reward  offered. 

After  finals  go  to  Florida  with  Penrod's  Party 
Tours!  Daytona's  PIaza\Hotel  from  $229  Cana- 
dian, Ft.  Lauderdale  from  $299  Canadian,  Call 
Kris  Kinos  at  231-4481. 


Minister  finally  sets  date 
for  post-secondary  forum 


by  Ian  Blair 

After  almost  a  year  of  false  starts  and 
specuiation,  the  federal  government  has 
fmally  come  through  with  its  promise  to 
hold  a  National  Forum  on  Post-Secondary 
Education. 

Secretary  of  State  David  Crombie,  in  a 
joint  statement  with  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters of  Education,  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Monday  the  forum  would  be 
held  in  Saskatoon,  Oct.  25-28. 

Last  fall  the  Mulroney  government  prom- 
ised the  forum  in  its  speech  from  the  throne, 
and  student  groups  have  been  pressuring 
for  a  firm  commitment  ever  since. 

Crombie  told  the  House  the  aim  of  the 
forum  is  to  "explore  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  facing  colleges  and  universities 
into  the  twenty-first  century." 

Calhng  the  problems  facing  Canada's 
schools  "formidable",  Crombie  said  it  was 
important  for  non-governmental  bodies  to 
steer  the  event. 

"The  problems  facing  post-secondary 
students  are  not  simply  federal  or  provincial 
matters."  he  said.  "The  forum  is  an  historic 
occasion  that  will  allow  Canadians  to  dis- 
cuss and  follow  up  on  the  questions  and 
concerns  raised  by  this  event" 

Although  education  ministers  agreed  in 
February  to  stage  a  separate  conference  to 
deal  with  the  problems  surrounding  shrink- 
ing student  aid  and  university  funding, 
Crombie  said  "we  all  want  to  avoid  the 
forum  being  a  replay  of  the  sterile  debates 
we  have  had  in  the  past  over  Established 
Program  Financing  (EPF)." 

EPF  is  the  mechanism  used  by  the 
federal  government  to  transfer  money  to  the 
provinces  to  help  pay  for  education,  health 
care  and  prisons. 

Liberal  post-secondary  education  critic 
Bill  Rompkey  said  he  was  pleased  to  finally 
see  the  Tories  take  action,  but  added  he  is 
disappointed  the  government  was  trying  to 
play  dovm  the  problems  with  the  EPF  scheme. 

"EPF  and  Canada  Student  Loans  pro- 
gram must  be  first  and  foremost  on  the 
agenda,"  said  Rompkey. 

The  forum  will  include  35  participants 


CFS  chair  and  fofum  appoiniw  Tony  HacerollQ. 

including  professors,  university  administra- 
tors, business  and  labor  leaders,  and  a 
handful  of  students. 

Canadian  Federation  of  Students  (CFS) 
chairperson  Tony  Macerollo  will  take  part 
in  the  conference  as  will  publisher  and 
broadcaster  Adrienne  Clarkson  and  former 
Conservative  leader  Robert  Stanfield. 

Macerollo  said  the  CFS  is  pleased  the 
forum  is  being  held  but  he  has  some 
reservations. 

"It  shows  the  credibility  of  student  lob- 
bying," he  said,  "but  the  forum  is  not  a 
solution,  it's  a  means  to  identify  a  potential 
set  of  solutions.  Student  aid  and  funding  are 
vital  concerns  and  have  to  be  discussed  in 
detail." 

Macerollo  said  he  would  fight  to  bring 
the  problems  of  funding  to  the  top  of  the 
agenda.  □ 


Grad  students  to  hold 
first  exec  elections 


by  Alan  Knight 

The  Graduate  Students'  Association 
(GSA)  is  holding  elections  next  vveek  for 
the  first  time  in  its  15-year  history. 

Stephen  Vail,  GSA  president,  said  the 
society's  constitution  and  by-laws  do  not 
cover  elections  thoroughly  because  all  past 
executives  have  been  acclaimed.  "If  we  did 
have  elections  before,  they  (the  by-laws) 
would  have  been  amended,"  he  said. 

This  year,  there  are  nine  candidates  for 
the  four  executive  positions  to  be  elected 
April  7  and  8.  "VP  External  Belinda  White 
attributed  the  increased  interest  to  the  asso- 
ciation's higher  profile  and  "the  better  pro- 
motion of  the  available  positions  and  the 
honoraria  that  accompanied  them." 

Executive  members  are  paid  regular  TA 
wages,  at  10  hours  a  week  for  the  president 
and  five  hours  a  week  for  the  otlier  members. 

The  GSA  council  consists  of  representa- 
tives from  each  department.  Those  with  the 
most  graduate  students,  including  public 
administration,  political  science,  engineer- 
ing and  sociology,  have  two  representatives 
while  other  departments  have  one. 


Currently  the  council  has  30  members, 
representing  about  two-thirds  of  the  depart- 
ments. The  council  administers  a  budget  of 
over  $30,000,  representing  student  fees 
collected  from  Carleton's  2,100  graduate 
students. 

The  money  is  used  for  social  events, 
travel  grants,  emergency  loans,  community 
support  and  rebates  to  departmental  organi- 
zations, said  White. 

One  of  the  issues  in  the  election,  said 
Vail,  is  the  GSA's  goal  of  autonomy  from 
CUSA.  He  said  another  priority  should  be 
making  the  association  known  to  all  gradu- 
ate students,  since  there  are  still  many  who 
"don't  know  that  the  GSA  exists." 

At  the  moment,  the  administration  gives 
student  fees  for  graduate  students  to  the 
students'  association.  CUSA  then  gives  40 
per  cent  of  the  fees  to  the  OPS  and  CPS. 
The  remainder  is  split  between  CUSA  and 
the  graduate  students. 

The  GSA  would  like  to  collect  its  own 
student  fees,  but  the  administration  is  reluc- 
tant to  "set  a  precedent"  by  distributing  stu- 
dent fees  to  more  than  one  organizationD 


10,000 

businesses  will  be  informed  that 
you  are  looking  for  a 

JOB... 


CURRICULUM  will  do  it  for 

less  than  a  1/4  penny  per  business  ($24.75). 

CALL  NOW:  745-9074 


OXlilflD  Summer  Studies 


Bl-yth&fCompan'y 

Scollard  Strwt.  Toronto,  Canada  M5R  IGi 
Tel.  (416)  %J-25f.V  (8U0)  .187-1387 


Applications  are  re-opened  for 

2  part-time  positions  for 
Mature  Student  Coordinator 


•  20-hours  per  week 

•  approx.  $100.00  per  week 

•  duties  are  under  review 

•  hours  are  flexible 

•  knowledge  of  the  Mature  Students'  Centre 
is  prefered  but  not  necessary 

•  ability  to  respond  to  the  need  of  Mature 
Students  is  necessary 

•  duties  include  some  clerical  and 
administrative  tasks 

•  applications  to  be  picked  up  and  dropped  off 
at  Rm  401  CJnicentre 

•  application  deadline  is  April  lOth/87  at  12  noon 

For  more  information  contact  Don  Grant, 
Rm  401  Unicentre  or  phone  564-4380, 
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Audiences  settle  down  at  Mid-East  discussion  group 


by  Lee  Parpart 

After  a  year  of  controversy,  members  of 
tlie  Middle  East  Discussion  Group  say  fewer 
of  their  posters  are  getting  ripped  down 
now,  and  audience  members  on  both  sides 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  are  not  at  each 
other's  throats  so  often. 

Political  science  professor  Glenn  Williams, 
who  has  worked  with  the  group  since  it 
started  up  in  September,  said  he  has  noticed 
a  "growing  respectibility"  between  audi- 
ence members  attending  the  group's  lec- 
tures, and  a  new  willingness  to  debate  the 
issue  rationally. 

"Earlier  in  the  year,  things  got  ugly,"  he 
said,  referring  to  "rejectionists  on  both  sides" 
who  questioned  speakers  in  a  confrontational 
way  and  showed  no  interest  in  the  group's 
mandate  to  promote  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  Palestinian-Israeli  conflict. 

In  past  weeks,  however,  there  have  been 
fewer  "character  assassinations",  and  audi- 
ence members  have  begun  treating  the  speak- 
ers the  group  brings  in  as  "resources,  and 
not  as  politicians,"  he  said. 

"I  wouldn't  say  the  group  is  out  of  the 
woods  yet,  but  tremendous  progress  has 
been  made." 

Three  months  ago,  according  to  the 
group's  coordinator  Ludy  Singh,  things  got 
so  out  of  hand  at  a  lecture  by  U.S.  senator 
Paul  Findlay  that  she  considered  calling  in 
campus  security 

Violence  bristled  in  the  air  as  Findlay 
fielded  questions  about  his  "anti-Israeli  rhet- 
oric" and  his  treatment  of  his  Jewish- American 
senator  peers  "like  dogs". 

Days  before  the  lecture,  in  which  Findlay 
called  for  a  strengthened  Palestinian  lobby 
in  the  U.S.  to  "balance"  an  extensive  Israeli 
lobby  already  in  place,  Singh  said  several 
posters  advertising  the  event  were  ripped 
down  or  defaced. 


This  week,  tempers  were  more  in  check 
at  a  lecture  and  slide  show  on  the  lives  of 
Palestinians  studying  at  Bir  Zeit  University 
in  the  Israeli-occupied  West  Bank. 

After  a  two-hour  presentation  documenting 
the  censorship  of  academic  materials  and 
the  use  of  violence  against  Arab  students 
by  Israeli  police,  about  10  audience  mem- 
bers clustered  around  the  Bir  Zeit  student  to 
ask  questions.  Although  accusations  began 
to  fly  once  or  twice,  organizers  said  they 
noticed  a  definite  improvement  over  past 
lectures. 

"1  was  really  impressed  .  people  seemed 
willing  to  debate  the  issue  calmly,  for  the 
first  time  I  can  remember."  said  Williams. 

The  odd  poster  still  gets  torn  down  or 
defaced  and  audience  members  still  some- 
times engage  in  haggling  over  historical 
abuses  rather  than  the  prospect  of  peace 
today,  Williams  said.  But  for  the  most  part 
"people's  tone  of  voice  has  come  down  and 
both  groups  are  showing  a  commitment  to 
analysing  the  Mid-East  conflict  rationally. 
There's  a  new  give  and  take." 

Despite  the  good  feelings  of  Mid-East 
group  members  about  their  accomplish- 
ments, Jewish  Student's  Union  spokesperson 
Jeff  Fishbain  said  his  group  doesn't  need  to 
be  told  they  have  calmed  down,  and  said  he 
still  faults  the  discussion  group's  methods. 

"1  appreciate  what  they're  trying  to  do, 
but  I'd  appreciate  it  more  if  they  presented 
both  sides  of  the  issue,"  Fishbain  said, 
adding  "so  far  they've  presented  a  pretty 
biased  view  of  the  (Middle-East)  conflict." 

The  group  has  violated  its  own  constitu- 
tional aim  of  promoting  "a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  .  conflict  based  on,  ,  the  national 
aspirations  of  both  Jews  and  Palestinians 
for  self-determination"  by  inviting  exclu- 
sively 'pro-Palestinian'  speakers  to  campus, 
he  said. 

Fishbain  also  found  it  "curious"  that 


Arab  student  speaks  on 
trouble  in  West  Bank 


by  Rosanna  Ditmars 

For  Hala,  a  student  from  Bir  Zeit  Univer- 
sity in  the  West  Bank,  the  struggle  for  an 
advanced  education  extends  beyond  the 
threat  of  a  massive  debt  load  and  into  mat- 
ters of  life  or  death. 

Hala,  whose  last  name  was  not  released 
for  security  reasons,  spoke  to  a  Carleton 
audience  Monday  about  the  effects  of  Israeli 
rule  on  safety  and  academic  freedom  at  Bir 
Zeit,  one  of  six  Palestinian  universities  in 
the  occupied  territories  of  Israel.  The  lec- 
ture and  slide  show,  entitled  Education  Under 
The  Gun,  was  part  of  a  series  of  events 
sponsored  by  Carieton's  Middle  East  Dis- 
cussion Group. 

Hala  told  a  crowd  of  20  students  about 
the  "almost  impossible"  academic  situation 
at  Bir  Zeit,  where  she  said  students  endure 
an  extremely  low  standard  of  living,  a  lack 
of  qualified  professors,  and  increasing  gov- 
ernment interference,  including  violence. 

The  situation  reached  a  tragic  climax  on 
Nov.  4  1986,  when  two  Bir  Zeit  students 
were  shot  and  killed  by  Israeli  soldiers  dur- 
ing a  peaceful  rally  protesting  a  professor's 
arrest.  According  to  Hala,  the  scholar  was 
beaten  an'd  imprisoned  by  Israeli  soldiers 
while  lecturing  at  the  school  on  pacifist 
resistance. 

During  the  November  demonstration, 
Hala  said  many  other  students  were  injured 
and  arrested  by  soldiers,  and  the  university 
was  eventually  closed.  However,  she  said, 
Israeli  press  coverage  of  the  event  indicated 
the  professor  was  arrested  for  blocking  routes 
to  the  university  and  "preventing  soldiers 
from  doing  their  duty."  The  media  also 


claimed  the  two  students  were  killed  not  by 
Israeli  gunfire  but  by  other  students  who 
were  "hurling  rocks  at  the  soldiers." 

Along  with  occasional  violence,  condi- 
tions at  Bir  Zeit  include  a  full-time  ban  on 
political  activity  by  students,  Hala  said.  "An- 
yone who  is  (deemed)  politically  active  will 
be  arrested."  The  Israeli  government's  defi- 
nition of  "political  activity"  is  broadrang- 
ing,  and  includes  sit-ins,  rallies,  demonstra- 
tions and  the  political  press. 

Professors  are  regularly  fired  for  distrib- 
uting subversive  material,  she  said,  and  Is- 
raeli soldiers  stage  frequent  raids  on  political 
meetings  and  lectures.  Student  council  elec- 
tions are  carried  out  in  secret  in  order  to 
avoid  arrests. 

Although  Bir  Zeit  is  essentially  a  "non- 
governmental institution",  she  said,  it  suf- 
fers from  regular  government  interference. 
One  law  created  in  1981  gives  the  govern- 
ment power  to  "control  academic  life",  in- 
cluding authority  to  dismiss  students  and 
professors  without  explanation. 

Today,  Hala  said,  universities  can  be 
closed  if  they  are  suspected  of  political  ac- 
tivity, resulting  in  at  least  one  closure-scare 
per  semester  and  disrupting  students'  sched- 
ules. When  students  and  professors  try  to 
relocate  classes  during  a  closure,  she  said, 
they  are  arrested  for  "illegally  pursuing  their 
education." 

Despite  these  obstacles,  Hala  affirmed 
that  Palestinian  students  remain  committed 
to  their  struggle  for  education,  and  have 
formed  a  number  of  community  support 
groups  and  independent  programs  to  sup- 
plement their  university  experience.  □ 


discussion  group  members  feel  singled  out 
by  poster-thieves  and  interpret  "normal  ques- 
tioning of  speakers  as  confrontation." 

"I  never  knew  that  temperatures  were 
high.  .  .1  can't  agree  that  there  were 
rejectionist  questions.  Questions  are  very 
important,  especially  in  a  democracy,  and 
especially  in  an  academic  environment,"  he 
said. 

Discussion  group  coordinator  Singh 
responded  to  the  charge  of  pro-Arab  bias. 


saying  "I  don't  know  how  much  farther  we 
could  have  gone  to  present  all  sides  of  the 
conflict."  Along  with  inviting  spokespersons 
from  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization, 
the  group  last  fall  brought  in  Matti  Peled 
and  Muhammad  Mi'air,  members  of  Israeli 
pariiament.  Both  speakers  belong  to  the 
Israeli  Progressive  List  for  Peace  (PLP) 
party,  which  is  open  to  Arabs  and  Jews, 
and  supports  Israeli  negotiations  with  the 
PLO.  O 


Coordinator  of  the  Mkl-East  Discussion  Group  Ludy  Singh:  things  used  co  get  out  of  hand  at  times. 


APPLICATIONS 
for 

SIAC 

CHAIRPERSON 

are  now  available 
in  the  CGSA  office. 

D^!dline 

is  Friday,  April  10,  1987,  12  noon. 
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MAY 


1 986-87:  The  Urine  Review 


As  the  first  sunburns  of  spring  melted 
into  healthy  tans  on  students  wistfully  pack- 
ing up  their  books  to  head  home  for  the 
summer,  the  never-ending  saga  of  Carleton 
University  news  continued. 

In  IVIay,  amidst  mysterious  signs  scrawled 
with  health  warnings,  leaks  in  the  Tory 
tunnel  were  patched  up  and  the  asbestos 
within  its  walls  finally  removed.  Described 
by  Health  Services  director,  Mary  O'Brien 
as  "one  of  the  most  dangerous  carcinogens," 
there  are  rumors  that  asbestos  still  lurks  in 
other  parts  of  the  university. 

As  soon  as  his  feet  were  firmly  planted 
at  the  CUSA  helm,  president  Robe  Haller 
refused  to  reaffirm  a  policy  that  would  keep 
cigarettes  produced  by  South  African  linked 
companies  out  of  the  Unicentre  store.  While 
Haller  said  he  intended  to  let  the  whole  of 
CUSA  council  decide  the  final  fate  of  South 
African  products  of  campus  in  the  fall,  he 
remarked,  "1  ran  on  a  platform  that  I  would 
put  the  cigarettes  back  on  the  shelves  and 
that's  what  1  did." 

In  other  exciting  May  news,  the  Women's 
Centre,  Peer  Counselling  were  relegated  to 
windowless  space  on  the  Unicentre's  third 
floor  to  make  room  for  University  Counsel- 
ling Services  who  had  to  make  room  for  the 
School  of  Business  who  had  to  make  room 
for  more  students  without  spending  any 
money.  All  in  all  a  foul  movement  reaking  of 
underfunding.  The  School  of  Architecture's 
director,  Alberto  Perez-Gomez  tendered  his 
July  31  resignation  citing  personality  con- 
flicts with  faculty  and  an  unwieldy  workload 
as  reasons  for  his  decision.  And  the  CFS 
Student  Saver  got  some  bad  press  when 
The  "shit-disturbing  sour  grapes"  Charlata}i 
discovered  almost  one-half  of  Ottawa  mer- 
chants in  the  guide  don't  honor  their  listed 
discounts. 

JUNE 

The  month  of  June's  big  scoop  left  Capital 
Ward  Alderman,  Rob  Quinn,  holding  the 
shovel  when  he  suggested  students  sliould 
not  be  allowed  to  vote  in  municipal  elec- 
tions. In  an  effort  to  explain  his  reasoning, 
Quinn  said  students  "have  a  lot  on  their 
plate  without  worrying  about  local  politics." 
The  big  news  however  was  that  Oliver's  got 
a  $113,000  facelift  complete  with  air  con- 
ditioning to  cool  down  its  hot  pink  walls. 
And  Carleton's  infamous  philosophy  profes- 
sor, Marvin  Glass,  made  national  news  by 
suggesting  a  mandatory  licensing  system 
for  people  who  want  to  have  babies. 

JULY 


more  militant.  Students  will  certainly  have  to 
do  something  since  Charest's  ministry  hasn't 
got  a  cent. 


July  wins  the  1986-87  most  boring  month 
award  with  the  only  excitement  being  the 
Board  of  Governors'  disposal  of  its  shares  in 
Moore  Corporation.  The  company  operates 
in  South  Africa  and  violated  Canada's  Code 
of  Conduct  which  governs  its  operations 
there. 

AUGUST  fiSfifi 


Instead  of  trickling  back  to  school  like 
good  little  boys  and  girls,  naughty  arts 
students  flooded  Paterson  Hall  in  August 
for  early  registration  because  of  a  slight 
slip-up  by  the  registrar.  She  mistakenly 
informed  students  they  only  had  one  day  to 
register  and  was  faced  with  an  impatient 
line-up  of  more  than  1,500  students  on  Aug. 
11.  But  it  all  worked  out  in  the  end,  as 
satisfied  students  returned  home  to  join  in 
CUSA's  orientation  shindigs,  with  its  "em- 
phasis" on  non-alcoholic  events  and  a  suspi- 
cious absence  of  pub  crawls. 

With  baby-fat  still  showing  on  his  cheeks, 
28-year  old  Jean  Charest  was  appointed  as 
Canada's  minister  responsible  for  youth.  In 
an  exclusive  interview  with  The  Charlatan 
Charest  said  he  wanted  young  people  to  be 


SEPTEMBER 


Fall  gets  off  to  a  roaring  start  with 
CUSA  council  flouting  their  fearless  lead- 
er's wishes  by  taking  Rothman's  cigarettes 
off  Unicentre  store  shelves  and  pledging  the 
money  from  the  last  few  packs  to  Carleton's 
Anti-apartheid  Action  Group  (CAAAG). 

The  same  week,  students  are  given  a 
short  break  from  classes  when  a  group 
claiming  to  represent  the  PLO  empties  out 
Southam  Hall  with  a  bomb  threat.  Mean- 
while, the  much  touted  Off  Campus  students 
centre  is  still  only  a  germ  of  an  idea. 

The  province  decides  it  wants  to  revamp 
its  liquor  laws,  the  drinking  age  could  go  up 
and  legions  of  alcoholic  neophytes  converge 
on  Oliver's  to  drown  their  sorrows.  Q 

October  sees  a  rash  of  button  banning, 
as  students  try  to  fulfill  their  mandate  as 
agents  of  social  change.  A  Unicentre  vendor 
is  asked  to  take  four  sexist  items  off  his  wall 
of  pins  when  several  typically  humorless 
feminists  fail  to  appreciate  the  subtle  pro- 
gressive irony  of  "1  Knew  My  Wife  When 
She  Used  to  Be  a  Pig",  and  "Do  It  Like 
They  Taught  You  In  Modelling  School." 
Residence's  Firet  Russell  is  the  next  target 
of  button  censors  who  don't  think  much  of 
the  floor's  approach  to  AIDS  education. 

Media-wise,  the  engineering  newspa- 
per. The  Orifice  is  trashed  by  CUSA  for 
sexist  content.  A  nasty  letter  from  engineer- 
ing rep  Bruce  Haydon  about  the  Women's 
Centre  really  stirs  things  up  and  the  CSES 
is  put  into  limbo. 

The  province  had  already  threatened  to 
raise  the  drinking  age,  then  they  came  up 
with  this  brilliant  idea  to  nuke  our  munici- 
pal voting  rights.  Capital  ward  alderman 
Rob  Quinn  said  when  he  was  young  and 
foolish,  he  thought  politics  was  silly  and  it 
was  no  big  deal.  Quinn  did  an  about-face 
when  a  group  of  livid  students  converged  on 
city  hall  and  told  him  to  shape  up. 

Up  on  the  Hill,  the  feds  promise  to  hold  a 
national  think-tank  on  what  to  do  with  all  us 
angry  students  who  keep  ranting  and  rav- 
ing about  university  underfunding.  Amid 
the  lovely  promises  and  platitudes  the  feds 
say  they  want  to  hear  from  students,  but 
they  don't  want  to  talk  about  how  the 
universities  and  colleges  are  funded. 


NOVEMBER 


waves  for  more  than  a  month. 

As  review-fever  sets  in.  the  engineering 
s<iciety  gets  a  kick  in  the  Orifice  and  a 
directive  to  live  or  die  by  a  1 5  page  ruling  on 
their  naughty  behavior,  complete  with  rec- 
ommendations. Of  course,  the  directive  is 
more  or  less  ignored  and  even  The  Charlatan 
forgets  to  check  up  on  them  when  review 
time  comes  around  in  January. 

Near  Christmas,  boredom  sets  in,  caus- 
ing Bruce  Haydon  to  launch  a  challenge  to 
the  Women's  Centre's  single  sex  space  and 
events.  A  CUSA  committee  of  People  Who 
Kntjw  Better  Than  Bruce  deems  the  chal- 
lenge officially  silly  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  allows  for  're- 
verse reverse  discrimination',  and  life  man- 
ages to  continue.  .  . 

Severely  strapped  for  cash,  we  learn 
that  most  university  administrators  try  to 
hold  together  their  campuses  with  band- 
aids  and  bubble-gum.  Things  are  so  bad, 
some  universities  are  selling  off  precious 
land  to  pay  the  bills.  York  decided  to  sell 
land  to  make  room  for  condos.  Guelph  wants 
a  gavel  pit  and  Carleton  pres  Billy  Beckel 
says  he  might  rent  some  of  Carleton's  real 
estate. 

Meanwhile,  OC  Transpo  makes  fares 
more  or  less  fairer,  depending  on  what 
faculty  you're  in,  and  CUSA  scrambles  to 
present  a  united  fnant  against  the  new  scheme. 
Unfortunately,  the  VP  External  Beth  Brown 
misses  the  bus  (and  a  chance  to  protest)  in 
favor  of  a  CFS  conference. 

DECEMBER 

No  Charlatan,  therefore:  no  news.  Ever- 
yone breathes  sigh  of  relief. 


JA^aJARY 


In  student  government.  VP  Administra- 
tion Alan  Macdonald  spends  November  ham- 
mering out  a  reputation  for  his  facist 
administrative  techniques.  Clubs  get  crabby 
with  a  funding  scheme  based  on  which  side 
of  bed  Alan  gets  out  of  in. the  morning,  while 
the  'hamsters'  find  themselves  padlocked 
out  of  their  office  and  yanked  off  the  air- 


decided  to  blow  off  some  steam  at  a  press 
conference  on  Parliament  Hill,  but  nobody 
showed  up.  Ooops. 


First  week  back  at  school  and  the  admin- 
istration hits  us  with  its  plan  to  soak  us  for 
$1.2  million  in  the  form  of  a  Challenge  Fund 
contribution.  No  one  notices. 

But  everyone  pays  attention  to  a  tunnel 
painting  by  Second  Russell's  resident  copy- 
cat artist,  when  Little  Giri  Blue  was  raised 
from  the  dead  and  plopped  into  the  men's 
room.  Admin  forces  her  out,  but  not  before 
the  boys  manage  to  shellac  the  painting, 
threaten  defacers  with  baseball  bats,  and 
got  almost  all  of  residence  to  sign  a  petition 
calling  for  her  survival. 

Meanwhile,  CUSA  finally  tires  of  the 
antics  of  the  man  who  handles  their  booze 
and  Charlie  Ewing  resigns.  Money-man 
Saveland  said  the  job  was  "a  stepping  stone", 
but  he  didn't  say  to  what. 

On  the  activist  front,  oodles  of  students 
rallied  at  Admin  but  BOG  didn't  divest  of 
South  African  shares.  More  to  come. 

Canada's  youthful  youth  minister,  Jean 
Charest,  showed  students  he  could  really 
relate  to  us  when  he  slashed  $30-million 
from  the  Challenge  87  summer  wage  sub- 
sidy program.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students  were  so  mad  they 


FEBRUARY 


CUSA  hopefuls  hit  the  campaign  trial 
and  The  Charlatan  finally  discovers  Bruce 
Haydon  was  charged  with  vandalism  Panda 
weekend.  Then  we  find  out  a  former  Carie- 
ton  dude.  Bill  Clay,  got  arrested  for  pro- 
testing CIA  recruitment  in  the  States.  Yet 
another  snake.  Lucifer  the  seven-foot  boa 
constrictor,  escapes  from  his  cage  in  the 
Tory  and  is  still  at  large. 

A  provincial  committee  looking  into 
updating  municipal  election  laws  said  they 
were  just  kidding  when  they  decided  earlier 
in  the  year  they  would  make  it  real  tough  for 
students  to  vote. 

Stats  Can  tells  us  that  if  we  want  a  job 
when  we  graduate,  dentists  and  engineers 
will  be  raking  in  the  big  bucks  while  most 
artsies  will  end  up  on  welfare. 

Bruce  wins  the  presidential  race  and 
NDP  MP  Svend  Robinson  warns  students 
they  could  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Big 
Brother.  All  a  coincidence?  Maybe. 

MARCH 


The  elections  office  confuses  arts  rep 
candidates  by  recounting  the  ballots  bil- 
lions of  times  (well,  it  seemed  that  way  to 
CEO  Cottingham  who  got  all  tuckered  out 
and  resigned),  and  the  Admin  confuses  the 
fire  department  by  locking  its  doors  in 
preparation  for  RALLY  2.  Fortunately,  the 
ballot  bo.x  is  now  closed  until  the  next 
election,  and  Admin  was  told  to  remove  the 
locks.  Everyone  looks  silly. 

At  the  rally,  BOG  issues  an  ambiguous 
divestment  policy,  at  first  welcomed  by  the 
crowd  (especially  CAAAG-type  Paul  Gross) 
but  later  condemned  as  too  namby-pamby. 
Eventually,  CU  pres  Wild  Bill  Beckel  clears 
everything  up  and  Carleton  has  the  best 
university  divestment  policy  in  Canada, 
Yeah!.  .  more  or  less. 

The  youthful  youth  minister  was  back  in 
the  news.  Inside  a  neato-cool  book  outlining 
all  the  wonderful  things  the  feds  are  doing 
for  youth.  Mr.  Charest  gave  us  the  explicit 
insbTictions  on  how  to  apply  for  unemployment 
insurance.  Thanks  Jean. 

Beer-guzzling  patrons  at  Carleton's  'souless 
disco'  breathe  a  collective  belch  of  relief  as 
the  province  announces  the  drinking  age 
will  stay  at  19.  Cheers. 

As  exams  approach,  students  (except 
the  wimpy  engineers)  get  their  cards  punched 
again  in  the  Challenge  Fund  referendum. 
The  'Yes'  side  wins  and  we  will  be  forking 
over  $15  for  the  next  five  years.  So  it  goes. 

And  in  a  stunning  display  of  journalistic 
irresponsibility,  news  editor  James  H.  slips 
a  swipe  at  Bruce  fans  in  itty-bitty  print 
underneath  an  ad  during  a  wearisome  layout 
session.  The  naughty  editor  is  scolded  and 
he  promises  never  to  do  it  again.  Ciao.  □ 
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EDITORIAL 


These  are  a  few  of  our  favorite  things 


Seeing  that  this  is  our  last  editorial  of  the  year,  we  thought  we'd  keep 
it  short  and  well. ..maybe  even  positive,  seeing  that  this  is  our  last  editorial  of  the 
year  that  is. 

So  here  for  your  intense  scrutiny  and  enjoyment  are  all  the  things  we  can  thmk  of  that 
we  like  about  Carleton. 

•  Gauntlet  II  in  the  cave 

•  Oasis  clam  chowder 

•  the  architecture  building's  amazing  elevator 

•  Carlelon's  canal  location 

•  the  art  deco  decor  of  the  Arts  Tower 

•  Mike's  place 

•  Professor  Darby's  dog 

•  stimulating  ideological  debate 

•  SAGA  (Marriott)  salad  bars 

•  Number  7  Overbrook 

•  Mff  desserts  in  the  Peppermill  on  Friday 

•  the  satisfaction  that  comes  with  obtaining  a  quality  education 

•  Charlalan  lay-out  and  graphics 

•  smoking  drugs  in  the  llnicentre 

•  registration  line-ups 

•  the  fact  that  nobody  attends  classes 

•  getting  rides  on  tunnel  golf  carts  and  wrecking  the  CUSA  one 

•  Saturdav  night  steak  nights 

•  CKCU 

•  OPIRG 

•  the  helpful  people  at  the  library's  information  desk 

•  getting  an  appointment  within  one  day  at  Health  Services 

•  Charlatan  ads,  not  the  manager 

•  the  letter  'n' 

•  Carleton's  animal  life  (the  squirrels,  rabbits  and  raccoons) 

•  the  athletics  centre 

•  September  lunches  in  the  amphitheatre 

•  subscribing  to  the  New  York  Tinws  through  the  bookstore 

•  the  frivolity  that  is  supposed  to  come  with  being  young. 

•  drinking  beer  on  production  nights 

Various  members  of  The  Charlatan  staff. 


1AM  oUTTT^Hefie 


LETTERS- 


Readers  defend 
graphic  artist's 
integrity 

Editor: 

In  response  to  the  letter  by  Lars  Sandell, 
we  feel  that  his  narrow  minded  criticism  of 
the  graphics  of  Bruce  Patterson  was 
unwarrented,  unjust  and  uncouth.  He  seems 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Patterson's 
graphics  are  drawn  within  the  limitations  of 
a  pre-written  article,  thus  the  subject  matter 
is  already  determined.  Obviously  Mr. 
Patterson  was  obligated  to  portray  Carieton 
students  in  the  context  of  the  article.  To 
interpret  this  as  an  attack  on  Carleton  shidents 
is  missing  the  point.  Mr.  Patterson  has  no 
more  control  over  the  subject  matter  of  the 
articles  for  which  his  graphics  are  intended 
than  does  Mr.  Sandell  over  the  weather.  We 
congratulate  the  Charlatan  for  having  some- 
one so  talented,  competent,  imaginative 
and  humorous  on  staff.  As  for  the  sugges- 
tion that  Mr.  Patterson  should  "do  us  all  a 
favour  and  take  up  knitting",  we  say  go  for  it 
Bruce!  We  feel  confident  that  you  would  be 
just  as  successful  in  your  knitting  career  as 
you  are  at  graphic  artistry. 

Kevin  Adaic 
Tim  Foran 
Sttsan  Phinney 

Kaulbar  arrogant 
toward  business  mk 

Editor: 

In  response  to  Mr.  Kaulbar's  response, 
this  is  exactly  the  problem  that  my  letter 
wished  to  address.  Environmentalists  are 
too  rigid  and  inflexible  in  their  drive  to 
abate  environmental  pollution.  No  I  am  not 


suggesting  that  we  coordinate  everyone  on 
the  planet  to  simutaneously  stop  polluting,  I 
merely  wish  to  point  out  that  neither  side, 
business  nor  environmentalists  has  a  mo- 
nopoly on  virtue  Therefore,  what  is  needed 
is  some  kind  of  proctical  solution  based  on 
what  we  already  know  about  society's  inter- 
relations, not  some  ideological  proposal  such 
as  yours. 

In  theory  what  you  suggest  is  good, 
make  polluters  pay  by  levying  monetary 
fines,  but  realistically;  where  do  you  think 
industry  will  get  the  money?  Of  course  the 
public  will  have  to  pay  for  some  of  it  to  keep 
our  economy  growing.  Why  shouldn't  we, 
when  we  ourselves  place  so  much  emphasis 
on  financial  success  when  pursuing  our  own 
selfish  goals.  As  1  also  pointed  out,  both  the 
government  and  the  public  can  be  just  as 
guilty  as  those  "corporate  rip-offs".  Further- 
more, what  good  is  there  in  imposing  a 
monetary  fine  to  companies  that  already 
operate  in  the  red.  Even  if  the  company  isn't 
operating  in  the  red,  they  will  incur  these 
fines  as  a  cost  of  production.  Sure,  imposing 
a  large  fine  on  companies  sounds  even 
better  on  those  one-industry  towns,  but 
realistically,  these  cannot  be  effective  some 
industries  can  threaten  plant  closures  or 
move  their  businesses  to  other  countries, 
such  as  third  worid,  where  there  are  less 
stringent  controls  over  business  regarding 
pollution  laws.  This  only  shifts  the  problem 
to  other  geographic  locations,  it  certainly 
does  not  solve  it. 

Therefore  what  I  am  proposing  is  that 
we  drop  our  tone  of  arrogance  when  we  talk 
to  business  and  be  willing  to  accept  compro- 
mise and  negotiate  towards  reducing  envi- 
ronmental pollution.  Neither  side  has  all  the 
answers,  so  it  seems  silly  to  believe  that  we 
can  reduce  pollution  an  readily  as  you  suggest. 

Furthermore,  I  never  stated  that  jobs  are 
of  paramount  importance  over  and  above 
the  environment,  and  they  certainly  are  not 


if  mankind  is  to  exist  far  into  the  future. 
This  example  was  merely  used  to  illustrate 
the  overall  complexity  and  diversity  of  the 
situation  when  attempting  to  abate  pollu- 
tion in  a  growing  economy,  and  that  the 
environment  and  its  protection  cannot  be 
the  sole  criterion  of  any  society.  Environ- 
mental goals  should  not  be  pursued  without 
regard  to  their  consequences  elsewhere. 
Given  this,  the  best  direction  to  take  when 
attempting  to  reduce  environmental  degra- 
dation, in  my  view,  is  through  forming 
alliances  with  the  business  sector  and  to- 
gether moving  toward  a  common  ground. 

Douglas  Gillen 
Arts  IV 

CCCN  promotes 
students 

Editor: 

I  was  seriously  concerned  when  I  read 
Dan  Cohn's  letter.  There  are  many  aspects 
which  are  of  interest  to  me  as  a  member  of 
the  Commerce  Society  and  a  graduating  B. 
Comm  student,  however  I  will  leave  the 
debate  as  to  the  majority  of  these  Women's 
Center  issues  for  others  to  discuss.  The 
point  that  directly  concerns  me  as  an  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Carleton  Commerce  Career 
Network  (CCCN)  was  the  condescending 
remarks  made  towards  our  efforts  in  the 
area  of  job  placement.  Backed  by  the 
marketable  skills  you  have  developed,  as  a 
History  and  Political  science  major  I  can 
see  you  are  not  as  concerned  as  most 
students  with  the  staggering  problem  of  fin- 
ding employment.  While  I  strongly  agree 
that  a  University  provides  a  wide  spectrum 
of  opportunities  outside  of  employment 
preparation,  I  also  believe  it  is  a  safe 
estimate  that  most  students  are  here  in  the 
hopes  of  attaining  a  career  superior  to  that 


which  would  be  possible  without  a  degree. 

The  CCCN  as  a  part  of  the  Commerce 
Society  has  invested  immeasurable 
amounts  of  work  in  its  efforts  to  promote 
Carleton's  Business  students  to  employers 
at  large.  This  student  driven  project  of  pro- 
ducing a  resume  book  takes  Carleton's 
name  to  over  400  businesses  who  in  most 
instances  have  not  previously  considered 
hiring  directly  from  this  University 
(documented  by  reply  letters).  If  a  par- 
ticular business  is  interested  in  conducting 
on  campus  recruiting  they  are  encouraged 
to  contact  Mr  Miller's  capable  and  over- 
worked staff  at  the  Employment  Center, 
where  all  qualified  students  may  apply.  We 
therefore  work  in  conjuction  with  the 
Employment  center  but  under  the  realiza- 
tion that  they  are  not  equipped  to  recruit 
jobs  for  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
Carleton's  graduating  students.  You  may 
now  realize  that  as  Carleton  students  we 
are  attempting  to  promote  ourselves  and 
our  university  in  a  manner  that  has  not 
previously  been  attempted.  We,  unlike 
yourself,  are  not  content  to  sit  back  and 
wait  for  a  government  agency  to  do  this  for 
us. 

As  an  "Epsilon  Semi"  it  is  beyond  my 
mental  capacity  to  understand  why  CUSA 
will  not  financially  support  the  venture.  I 
conclude  my  letter  by  asking  all  Carleton 
Students  to  ask  themselves  if  they  would 
like  to  see  their  money  spent  (through 
CUSA)  in  support  of  a  society  with  over  400 
members,  dedicated  to  promoting 
Carleton's  name  and  reputation  to  the 
business  community.  I  am  simply  asking 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  funds.  !t 
is  for  you  to  decide.  It's  your  money. 

Michael  Wissell 
Commerce  IV 
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Gumby  resurfaces 

Editor: 

Please  convey  my  sincere  thanks  to 
John  Milloy  for  his  persistent  attempts  to 
recover  the  Bytown  Boogie  banner  that  was 
stolen  at  the  "Gumby  and  Pokey"  compact 
disc  benefit  pub. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  criminal  acts  of 
a  few  could  jeopardize  the  commendable  ef- 
forts of  those  people  (including  CUSA), 
who  made  the  event  a  success. 

As  a  good  will  gesture,  Bytown  Boogie 
would  like  to  donate  their  banner  to  Opera- 
tion Go  Home. 

Please  assure  all  students  that  the  of- 
fense which  took  place  on  October  30th, 
1986,  at  Porter  Hall,  will  in  no  way  deter 
our  willingness  in  the  future,  to  directly 
contribute  to  various  functions  held  at 
Carleton  University. 

P.S,  Perhaps  recovery  of  the  banner 
may  have  been  possible;  had  The  Charlatan 
printed  Mr.  Milloy's  letter  while  it  was  still 
news. 

Musically  yours, 
Bemy  C.  Bauer 
President  Bytown  Boogie 


A  woman's  sense 
of  humor 


Editor: 

I  liked  Graham  M.  Robertson's  arguement 
(Mar.  19)  that  women  "should  laugh  along 
the  way"  as  they  strive  along  the  path  of  this 
"life  thing".  It  reminded  me  fo  a  story  about 
a  woman  named  Dr.  Livingstone:  without 
fail,  each  of  her  patients  greeted  her  with 
"Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume",  followed  by 
shrieks  of  laughter.  Dr.  Livingstone  may 
have  chuckled  the  first  time  she  heard  it 
many  years  ago,  but  I  doubt  if  she  can 
manage  even  a  polite  smile  today. 

By  the  same  token,  a  woman  has  to  put 
up  with  the  kind  of  boring  jokes  Mr  Robertson 
finds  amusing  from  the  onset  of  puberty  to 
the  last  day  of  her  life.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
her  sense  of  humour  is  somewhat  jaded? 

Lyndsey  Amolt 
Arts  II 

Marchildon  uses 
medieval  logic 

Editor: 

i  am  very  Alarmed  at  the  conspiratorial 
language  Lynn  Marchildon  uses  in  her  March 
19  editorial,  questioning  Carleton's  Academic 
Imbalances.  "Interesting  after  13  years. . . 
someone  has  finally  had  the  guts. .  .  those 
attempting  to  counter  media  bias,  find 
themselves  under  siege. . .  quickly  muffled." 

She  alludes  to  unseen  forces,  yet  never 
mentions  who,  or  what  these  forces  are,  nor 
does  she  offer  any  evidence  to  back  her 
allegations.  Language  such  as  this  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  "Protocols  of  the  Eiders  of 
Zion",  hate  literature  distributed  in  Europe 
at  the  turn  of  Century,  on  our  campus  last 
year,  and  quoted  from  extensively  by  Keegstra 
and  Zundel.  The  "Protocols"  claim  there  is  a 
Jewish  conspiracy  out  to  control  our  media, 
banks,  and  Governments. 

I  am  further  disturbed  by  Marchildon's 
use  of  Medieval  logic.  That  exchange- 
professors  are  offering  one  sided  views  in 
their  class  rooms  because  they  are  from 
Israel  ai)d  therefore  biased,  is  an  ad  hominem 
argument,  ie.  attacking  a  person  for  who 
that  person  is,  not  for  what  that  person 
believes.  According  to  this  logic,  Marchildon 
would  be  forced  to  discredit  almost  all  of  the 
Professors  in  the  Political  Science,  or  His- 
tory departments,  becuase  they  are  either 
American-bom  or  educated,  and  therefore 
are  only  able  to  teach  an  American  point  of 
view. 

That  there  is  not  an  exchange  prog 
Continued  on  next  page 
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A  platform  for  propaganda 


I  am  writing  in  response  to  J.  Ludy 
Singh's  letter  of  March  5,  1987,  "Reader 
defends  Middle-east  discussion  group." 

As  Co-ordinator  of  the  Middle  East 
Discussion  Group,  Miss  Singh  stated  in  her 
letter  "I  strongly  object  to  the  accusation 
tliat  the  Carleton  University  Middle  East 
Discussion  Group  serves  as  forum  for  anti- 
Israel  propaganda. ..the  group  focusses  on 
facts  and  information  not  readily  available 
to  the  general  public  and  not  normally 
transmitted  by  the  media." 

I  wonder  if  Miss  Singh  has  ever 
bothered  to  stop  by  and  read  her  club's 
bulletin  board.  During  the  week  of  March 
2nd  to  6th  there  was  an  article  entitled  a 
year  for  Palestine.  The  article  shows  a  map 
of  Israel  and  the  occuppied  territories  and 
states  "1987  will  also  be  the  20th  aniversary 
of  the  1967  war  which  saw  the  total  occupa- 
tion of  Palestine  by  Israel." 

If  this  is  true,  then  please  tell  me  where 
the  state  of  Jordan  came  from?  Outer 
space?  I  challenge  Miss  Singh  to  pick  up 
any  history  book  dealing  with  Palestine 
under  the  British  mandate  or  even  En- 
cyclopedia Britanica  for  that  matter  to  see 
that  the  territory  under  the  British  mandate 
for  Palestine  at  that  time  now  constitutes 
Israel  and  the  occupied  territories.  Jordan, 
and  part  of  Egypt,  in  actuality  Israel  and 
the  occupied  territories  is  less  than  half  of 
this. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  search 
for  justice  is  the  search  for  truth  and  I  find 
it  very  disturbing  to  see  history  distorted, 
especially  in  the  academic  environment  of  a 
university.  Is  it  just  a  co-incidence  that  this 
fallacy  would  shift  the  onus  entirely  on 
Israel  to  seek  a  territorial  settlement  with 
Palestinian  people,  negating  the  respon- 
sibility of  Egypt  and  Jordan? 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  "1987  will 
mark  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  United  Nations  resolution  181  on  the 
partition  of  Palestine.  By  this  resolution  of 
the  state  of  Israel  was  created  out  of  one 


part  of  Palestine,  though  the  Arab  Palesti- 
nian people  were,  and  still  are.  denied  the 
right  to  establish  their  own  independent 
state."  The  United  Nations  partition  plan  to 
1947,  based  on  the  Jewish-Arab  settlement 
of  Palestine  presented  an  offer  of  indepen- 
dent statehood  for  both  Palestinian  Arabs 
and  Jews.  The  Zionist  movement  accepted 
the  proposal.  The  Palestinian-Arab  leader- 
ship and  the  Governments  of  the  Arab 
States  not  omnly  rejected  the  United  Na- 
tions decision,  but  prepared  to  destroy  it  by 
force.  An  offer  of  independent  statehood 
for  the  Palestinian  Arabs  was  rejected 
because  it  would  have  meant  Jewish  in- 
dependence as  well,  in  part  of  Palestine. 

If  the  Middle  east  Discussion  Group 
were  really  interested  in  probing  a  just  solu- 
tion, it  would  be  committed  to  presenting 
the  truth,  not  distorting  history. 

Besides  being  a  forum  for  anti-Israel 
propaganda,  there  are  several  policies  of 
this  group  that  appear  to  t>e  contradictory 
of  their  constitutionally  stated  goals  "...to 
encourage  awareness  within  the  Carleton 
University  community  of  Canada's  interest 
in  promoting  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
Palestinian-Israel  conflict  based  on  a  just 
settlement  which  accommodates  the  na- 
tional aspirations  of  both  the  Palestinian 
and  Israeli  peoples  for  self-determination." 
On  this  note  the  Middle  East  discussion 
Group  last  term  invited  the  foreign  minister 
of  the  P.L.O.  Farouk  Qaddoumi  to  talk  on 
"Prospects  for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East." 

Mr.  Qaddoumi  has  been  quoted  in  the 
Kuwaiti  Daily  Alwatan,  October  28,  1979 
as  stating:  There  are  no  moderates  in  the 
P.L.O... .we  can  never  allow  any  party  to  in- 
terfere in  our  affairs,  especially  in  two  ma- 
jor matters:  our  non-regonition  of  Israel, 
and  our  refusal  to  amend  our  national 
charter  in  any  way.  The  P.L.O.  will  not 
recognize  Israel  even  if  an  independent 
Palestinian  state  is  established."  In  other 
words  Mr.  Qaddoumi  will  see  to  it  that 


there  will  never  be  a  peaceful  co-existence 
with  the  state  of  Israel.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  ultimate  goal  of  the  P.L.O.  is  the  li 
quidation  of  the  state  of  Israel  as  stated  in 
The  Palestinian  National  Covenant,  Article 
15:  'The  liberation  of  Palestine  from  an 
Arab  viewpoint. ..aims  at  the  elimination  of 
Zionism  in  Palestine." 

Zionism  is  defined  in  the  Websters  Die 
tionary  as  the  movement  for  setting  up  a 
Jewish  national  community  in 
Palestine. This  is  precisely  why  the  P.L.O 
is  not  recognized  by  Israel  as  a  legitimate 
player  in  the  peace  process,  it  denies  Israel 
its  right  to  exist  and  is  bent  on  its  annhila- 
tion.  Why  should  the  price  for  Palestinian 
self-determination  be  Israeli  self 
determination.  However  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  P.L.O.  this  is  the  only  possible 
deal. 

Referring  back  to  the  stated  coi 
tional  objectives  of  the  Middie  Ea^!  Discus 
sion  Group,  what  does  inviting  Mr.  Qad' 
doumi  to  speak  on  campus  have  to  do  with 
"a  just  settlement  which  accommodates  the 
national  aspirations  of  both  the  Palestinian 
and  Israeli  peoples  for  self-determination"? 
Why  would  a  group  professing  interest  in  a 
peaceful  solution  invite  a  speaker  who's 
goal  is  the  total  annhilation  of  the  state  of 
Israel? 

The  idea  of  a  Middle  East  Discussion 
Group  is  truly  an  admirable  one.  Such  a 
group  would  have  participating  only  parties 
that  recognize  both  the  Israeli  and  Palesti- 
nian right  to  self-determination,  and  most 
important  of  all,  such  a  group  would  be 
committed  to  finding  a  just  solution  through 
the  search  for  truth.  Unfortunately  such  a 
group  is  still  only  an  idea. 

In  reality  the  Carleton  University  Mid- 
dle East  Discussion  Group  is  a  platform  for 
P.L.O.  propaganda  that  operates  under  the 
guise  of  scholarly  discussion. 

Marvin  Esser 
Architecture 
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ramme  with  an  Arab  university  does  not 
entail  that  the  University  is  favouring  one 
side  or  the  other,  or  that  there  are  unseen 
forces  at  work.  It  could  mean  that  no  one 
has  brought  up  the  idea  before,  or  no  one 
took  charge  to  create  an  exchange.  Or  that 
no  Arab  country  was  wilhng  to  pay  half  the 
bill.  (A  point  your  editorial  an  accompany- 
ing article  over  looks.  Carleton  splits  its 
costs  with  the  Canada-Israel  academic  ex- 
change programme.)  If  Professor  Williams 
wants  to  contact  an  Arab  country,  which 
would  also  be  then  by  all  means  he  should 
do  so.  If  Edward  Zaide  could  be  convinced 
to  teach  at  Carleton  no  one  would  complain . 

To  say  that  an  exchange  professor,  from 
any  country,  is  biased  because  of  where 
he/she  is  from,  is  an  insult  to  them  and  the 
istitutions  from  which  they  received  then- 
degrees.  The  people  sent  on  academic 
sxchanges  are  people  who  have  come  to 
positons  of  authority  in  their  respective 
fields.  They  have  studied  at  Oxford,  Harvard, 
and  Columbia;  one  does  not  receive  degrees 
from  these  universities  by  repeating  party 
lines. 

As  an  active  member  of  the  Israeli  peace 
movement,  I  find  editorials  such  as  Marchil 
don's  do  more  harm  than  good.  They  are 
individuals.  However,  uneducated  and  falla- 
cious arguments  based  on  broad  generaliza- 
tions, heresay.  and  what  is  considered  to  be 
'common  knowledge'  do  nothing  to  further 
the  peace  process.  They  Marchildon's  edi- 
torial is  such  an  example.  Though  Marcildon 
attempts  to  shed  light  on  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  I  fear  she  only  cast  shadows. 

S.D.  Goldstein 

Gay  man 
expresses  anger 

1  Editor: 

I  write  this  letter  because  I  must  re- 


spond to  G.  Rockett's  essay  "Breaking  the 
Gay  Link  to  AIDS".  In  writing  such  an 
honest,  evocative  account  of  his  feelings,  I 
found  that  he  had  written  some  of  mine,  too. 
Like  Rockett,  I  have  felt  the  rage  that  stems 
from  the  realization  that  my  life,  the  life  of 
my  friends,  my  lovers,  and  my  community, 
is  held  in  less  esteem  simply  because  of  the 
fact  that  I,  we,  are  gay. 

Every  time  people  with  AIDS  are  di- 
vided are  divided  into  "innocent"  and  "guilty", 
the  "guilty"  being  the  gay  men  with  the 
disease;  every  time  gay  men  are  accused  of 
"spreading"  the  disease  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  our  volinteer  efforts  have  done  more 
than  the  government  in  checking  its  spread; 
every  advertisement  aimed  at  a  straight 
audience  in  1987,  when  we  for  years  have 
had  to  beg  for  money  to  educate  ourselves, 
calls  forth  the  astonishing  revelation  that 
not  only  are  we  perceived  as  an  "other",  that 
the  lives  of  those  in  this  "other"  are  seen  as 
more  expendible  than  those  of  hetersexuals. 

Yes,  I  feel  rage.  In  fact.  I  cling  to  it, 
because  this  attitude  towards  me  is  so  over- 
whelming that  it  is  tempting  not  to  consider 
it,  to  pretend  it  doesn't  exist.  Only  through 
allowing  myself  to  feel  this  anger  at  this 
situation  am  I  committed  to  changing  it. 

Bob  Krawczyk 
Arts  II 

Plumpton  capable 
of  VP  job 

Editor: 

I  need  some  help  in  understanding  some- 
thing. I  am  finding  it  difficult  to  find  a 
reason  why  someone  who  is  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  doing  a  job  as  well  or  better  than  her 
closest  competitors  should  have  b-ouble  being 
ratified  by  the  new  CUSA  council.  The 
person  I'm  talking  about  is  Kelley  Plumpton. 
From  working  closely  with  her  I  know  that 
she  has  all  the  requirements  to  be  an  excel- 


THE  lA/ORlP  15  \iiHDMmOf  THE  CfS/HI^ 

PVEBVTHIN6  muaii  TO  MXMAl  E««PT 
WE  PEMON-  H4RI/E  «UIMS  THE  Cmi-^ 


lent  V.P.  Internal.  All  I  can  say  to  her 
rejection  by  council  is  congratulations  on 
your  first  screw-up. 

Murray  McNeely 
Arts  I 

Bartenders  are^^^v 
human  too 

Dear  Editor: 

As  a  bartender  for  SAGA,  I  would  like  to 
allow  my  comments  to  be  known  to  the 
Carleton  community  in  regards  to  the  re- 


cent Kosmic  Komics  architecture  party. 

Please  realize  that  we  the  bartenders 
were  as  upset  as  anyone  that  the  hallways 
could  not  be  used  for  drinking.  This  would 
have  taken  many  people  away  from  the  bar 
areas  and  the  ensuing  squishing  match 
would  not  have  taken  place.  We  with  only 
warm  draught,  for  this  I  apologized  a  thou- 
sand times  to  absolutely  no  forgiveness  in 
return.  We  had  only  as  much  bottled  beer  as 
we  were  given,  no  more,  no  less. 

I  was  truly  upset  when  beer  was  stolen 
from  my  bar  area  while  trying  to  refill  my 
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JOB  OPPORTUNITY 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 
COORDINATOR 

(formerly  Labour  Pool  Coordinator) 

•  responsible  for  maintaining  the  labour  pool 

•  responsible  for  maintaining  the  Career  Insights 
Program 

Hours:  approx  20  hours  per  week 
Duration:  August  28  -  Dec.  4,  Jan.  4  -  April  8 
Wage:  Negotiable 

Application  deadline:  Monday,  April  6,  4:30  pm 
For  more  info  contact  Kelley  Plumpton  at  564-4380 
or  come  to  the  CUSA  office,  401  Unicentre 
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pitcher.  I  was  not  upset  for  the  loss  of  beer 
but  for  the  crude  way  that  it  was  removed' 
This  was  a  minor  incident,  yet  it  was  the 
topper  for  a  terrible  evening. 

I  assume  that  what  I  am  trying  to  say 
overall  is,  I'm  glad  people  enjoyed  them- 
selves but  please,  at  the  next  big  party  (on 
campus  or  off),  realize  that  your  bartenders 
are  human  too.  Maybe  they  are  even  a  bit 
more  human  at  the  point  of  your  inebriation, 
for  we  cannot  drink  on  the  job.  We  deserve 
as  much  acknowledgement  and  respect  as 
any  other  fellow  human  being,  and  maybe 
more,  for  we  are  in  charge  of  your  alcohol 
consumption  and  WE  CAN  CUT  YOU  OFF. 
Please  don't  see  this  as  a  threat,  but  as  a 
reminder  to  those  who  may  forget. 

I  hope  that  the  Kosmic  continues  to  be  a 
success,  but  I  also  hope  that  next  year's 
bartenders  are  treated  better  by  the  partons 
of  this  party  than  we  were. 

Lytiii  Cazabon 
Sociology  III 

Israel  has  improved  the 
Palestinian  situation 


Editor: 

Re:  March  19  article  concerning  Palestinian 
scholars 

The  section  of  this  article  which  I  found 
most  disatisfying  dealt  with  the  incidents  of 
violence  which  have  occurred  at  Arab 
universities  in  Israel. 

Unfortunately,  this  article  portrays 
Israel  as  an  occupying  villain,  determined 
to  make  life  for  students  and  others  a  living 
nightmare.  If  looked  upon  factually  and  ob- 
jectively, one  may  draw  a  completely  dif- 
ferent conclusion. 

After  the  6-day  war,  which  was  brought 
about  by  Egyptian-led  forces,  which 
blocked  the  straits  of  Tiran,  Israel  found  it 
was  faced  with  another  problem  of  security, 
this  time  being  internal.  Israel  sought  Peace 


negotiations  but  was  flatly  rejected  by  her 
Arab  neighbours  who  declared  at  the  Khar- 
toum Summit:  "NO  RECOGNITION  NO 
NEGOTIATION.  NO  PEACE."  Therefore 
Israel  would  then  rule  over  territories,  like 
Gaza  district,  in  which  people  were  opposed 
to  Israel's  right  to  exist. 

Israel  has  sought  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
the  people  living  in  these  territories.  Since 
Israeli  occupation  the  GNP  in  Gaza  has  in- 
creased 3.5  times  and  the  percentage  of 
households  using  electricit  has  rissen  from 
18  per  cent  in  1967  to  89  per  cnet  in  1982. 
As  well,  there  are  neariy  double  the  number 
of  jobs  in  every  major  industrj'  and  the 
number  of  schools  has  increased  by  50  per 
cent  as  well.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
there  were  no  universities  here  before 
19B7,  and  now  there  are  five.  IMR  rates 
have  been  cut  in  half  as  health  care  is  wide- 
ly available.  Space  prohibits  me  from  conti- 
nuing this  impressive  list.  Let's  just  say  that 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

So  the  next  time  you  hear  of  so-called 
Israeli  oppression  in  the  territories,  con- 
sider the  information  which  is  now 
available.  And  consider  the  position  Israel 
has  taken  toward  people  in  Gaza,  which  has 
resulted  in  a  higher  quality  of  life  for  its  in- 
habitants. 

sincerely, 
Howard  Goffsack 
Journalism  I 

Who  pays?  jp-^^T 

Dear  Editor:  ^      '  ' 

Lately,  there  has  been  much  controversy 
over  the  proposed  $15  hike  in  student  fees. 
Robe  Haller  (on  behalf  of  the  'Yes'  commit- 
tee) states  that  the  Challenge  Fund  is  all 
about,  "keeping  our  university  #1."  Maybe 
so,  but  the  purpose  of  the  referendum  is  to 
decide  who  will  pay  for  it.  That  is  the 
bottom  line.  For  those  of  you  who  missed 
the  point,  I  will  repeat  myself  ■  WHO  WILL 
PAY?  Haller  states  that  in  order  to  receive 


public  sector  funding  these  days,  "you  have 
to  show  committment  by  the  users  them- 
selves." But  Robe,  we  are  showing  committ- 
ment, just  by  being  here.  Committment 
doesn't  always  mean  how  much  money  one 
is  willing  to  fork  out.  You  ask  us,  "What 
kind  of  message  do  you  think  a  NO  vote 
sends  out?"  Well  let  me  tell  you.  It's  telling 
everyone  that  we  are  not  the  ones  that 
should  shoulder  the  burden.  That  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  provincial  government. 

Even  within  the  boundaries  of  our  campus, 
we  the  employers  are  under  pressure  from 
our  employees.  These  of  course,  are  the 
administrators.  Instead  of  lobbying  the  gov- 
ernment, they  are  lobbying  us.  Yes  us,  the 
employers.  Karl  Marx.  I  knew  you'd  be 
right  about  something. 

But  really,  the  administration  lobby  the 
province?  Not  likely  That  is  because  both 
can  be  found  under  the  some  bed  sheet. 

Denise  Blinn  (on  behalf  of  the  'No'  com- 
mittee) describes  the  situation  of  the  prov- 
ince; "The  problem  is  not  a  lack  of  money; 
the  prolem  is  misplaced  priorities."  This 
misplacement  occured  during  the  end  of 
William  Davis'  era  as  premier  of  Ontario. 
Allowing  full  funding  to  seperate  schools, 
resulted  in  underfunding  and  cut  backs  at 
the  university  level.  Because  of  his  stupid- 
ity we  must  now  haul  the  load  in  order  tht  a 
specific  group  in  society  be  better  off. 

Please  let  me  elaborate.  If  public  funds 
are  directed  to  a  certain  institution,  than 
that  institution  should  be  TOTALLY  acces- 
sible to  the  entire  public.  However,  this  is 
not  the  case.  What  can  be  deduced  from 
this?  DISCRIMINATION.  Yes,  that  ugly 
word  is  upon  us  again.  If  you  are  Atheist, 
Protestant,  Muslim  or  any  other  religion 
that  does  not  uphold  the  views  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  just  see  if  you  could  ever 
get  a  teaching  position  at  a  seperate  school. 
Furthermore,  what  the  hell  does  Church 
and  school  have  to  do  with  each  other 
anyway?  If  you  enroll  in  a  religion  course  at 
a  Roman  Catholic  high  school,  you  do  not 


study  religion  but  rather  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  is  preached  to  you.  Do  you  thing 
that  during  R(;  sermons  geography  is  taught? 
Of  course  not! 

The  answer  to  our  dilema?  Keep  church 
and  school  seperate,  withdraw  all  funding 
from  seperate  schools  and  put  the  money 
back  into  Ontario  universities. 

R.  Lutczyk 

A  hate  letter 


Editor; 

Seeing  as  this  is  definitely  THE  very 
last  issue  of  the  Charlatan  I  shall  ever  read,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  a  few  things  before  I 
graduate  and  leave  this  place.  My  contribu- 
tion to  your  $100,000  yearly  budget  over 
the  last  4  years  has  been  the  worst  spent 
money  in  my  entire  life.  I  cannot  believe  the 
incredibly  BIASED  reporting  you  submitas 
a  "fair"  review  of  the  issues  at  hand.  I  read 
the  "Women's  Issues"  edition  with  utter 
disgust.  Talk  about  sexism  at  its  best.  One 
article  concerning,  "Why  Men  Rape"  made 
me  sick  to  my  stomach.  No,  not  "Why  Some 
Men  Rape",  but  all  men  in  general.  Like  1 
have  some  secret  desire  to  rape  a  woman, 
and  it's  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  whammo, 
I'll  do  it  because  I'm  a  man.  I  say  YOU  are 
just  as  bad  as  the  rapists,  promoting  sexist 
hate  literature  against  MEN.  But  that's 
alright-that's  "acceptable"  journalism.  Hah! 
Your  self-proclaimed  "official  opposition" 
role  against  CUSA  can  only  be  described  as 
SHITDISTURBING  SOUR  GRAPES.  Can't 
the  Chariatan  EVER  for  once  agree  with 
AN  YTHING  that  CUSA  does  -  without  Gross 
Paul,  one  of  your  contributing  writers,  de- 
manding to  run  in  with  a  placard,  claiming 
persecution  somehow.  I  have  NO  respect  for 
the  journalistic  integrity  (?)  of  this  petty, 
childish,  power-hungry  school  newspaper 
we  call  the  Charlatan. 


Michael  Gorges 
Engineering  fV 


John  De  New 
Economics  IV 


The  Roman  Catholic  Chaplaincy 
at  Carleton  University 

HOLY  WEEK  -  EASTER  1987 

Palm  Sunday  -  Easter  Sunday  12th  -  19th  April 

Sunday  12th  April  -  Palm/Passion  Sunday 

10:30am  in  Room  100  of  St.  Patrick's  Building 
Blessing  of  Palms:  procession:  Mass 


Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
T27,  Tory  Tunnel,  12  noon. 


Mass  in  Quiet  Room, 


Holy  Thursday  -  16th  April 

7:00pm  in  Room  100  -  St.  Patrick's  Building 
Mass  within  the  context  of  the  Passover  Seder  and 
washing  of  the  feet. 

Good  Friday  -  17th  April 

3:00pm  in  Room  100  of  St.  Patrick's  Building 
Liturgy  of  the  Day:  Reading  of  the  Passion, 
Veneration  of  the  Cross. 

Holy  Saturday  -  18th  April 

11:00pm  Vigil  of  the  Resurrection,  in  Room  100 
St.  Patrick's  Building 

First  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  which  is  the 
Mass  of  Easter. 


TRAVELCUrS 

VENEZUELA 


Year  End 
Getaway 


PACKAGES  INCLUDE 

•  Round  trip  air  Irinspoflallon  from  Toronto 

•  imigH  niMla  and  bMragM 
•RMum  IwKI  tranilors 
•Savan  nights  accomodaliona 
aRapraaantatlva  on  location 


FOR  UORE  INFORMATION  ContKl  Travel  Cuts 


4th  Level  Unicentre, 
Carleton  University 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  K1S  5B6 
(613)  238-5493 


60  Laurier  Avenue  East 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  KIN  6N4 
(613)  238-8222 
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The  Brigadier's 
Pump 


Relax  in  a  traditional 
British  atmosphere. 

Shuffleboard,  darts  and 

board  games  available. 

Open  darts 

tournaments, 

Tuesday  nights. 

See  you  at  the  pump. 

23  York  Street 
230-6368 


LSAT/GMAT 
Prep  Courses  for 

Mar.  21  GMAT 
June  15  GMAT 

(416)  923-PREP, 
1-800-387-5519 


Leaving  Town"^ 

Household  furnishings  relocated  at 
reasonable  rates.  Going  to 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Vancouver, 
Kingston,  London,  Barrie,  Guelph, 
Oshawa,  etc.  and  anywhere  where 
there  is  sufficient  demand. 
For  more  information  and/or  free 
estimate  call  728-2650  after  5  pm. 


Printing  ft  Photocopjring 


Typ«i«ttijag,  layout  4:  degign  isrvlcei 

Your  friendly 
.5^  neighborhood 


■Bueineee 
C&rde 

•Letterheade 
•Envelopes 
•Flyers 
•Brochures 
•Posters 
•Booklets 


■  y-  printer 
J  /  Serving 
/  ^  Ottawa  South 
,  It  the  Olebe 

■  *  ?  yv\^ 

'  years 


1818  Bank  •  737-7878 

Open  Saturdays! 


HOORAY! 


American  Express  makes  it  especially  easy 
for  Graduating  Students  to  qualify  for  the  Card! 


Now,  before  you  leave  school.  American  Express 
lets  you  qualify  for  Cardmembership  under 
special  criteria. 

American  Express  believes  you.  as  a  graduating 
student,  have  a  future  to  be  proud  of.  We'd  like 
to  be  part  of  it. 

So,  if  you  are  graduating  this  year  and  have 
accepted  career-oriented  employment  at  a  mini- 
mum annual  salary  of  SIO,000,  we  have  created 
special  acceptance  standards  for  you. 
Perhaps  you've  thought  of  the  American  Express® 
Card  as  the  one  you'd  like  to  carry  some  day. 
But  the  truth  is  that  NOW  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant time  for  you  to  have  its  benefits. 

Why  you  need  the  Card  now 

The  Card  can  help  you  take  control  of  your 

finances  as  you  move  into  your  new  life.  In  most 


cases  it  provides  you,  not  just 
with  a  listing  of  expenditures, 
but  with  actual  duplicate  copies. 
Record-keeping  becomes  easy 
And,  since  it  is  not  a  "credit"  card 
you  aren't  encouraged  to  get  in  over 
your  head.  You  pay  your  bill  in  full  each 
month. 

Apply  right  away  -  before  you  leave  school  - 
and  take  advantage  of  our  special  Graduating 
Student  Criteria. 

Look  for  the  special  "Take  One"  stands  on 
bulletin  boards... and  take  one.  Or  call  this  toll 
free  number: 

1-800-387-9666 
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ALG<?)NQUIN 


JOURNALISM 

The  Media  Studies  Department  of  Ottawa's  Algonquin 
College  is  offering  a  limited  number  of  seats  in  the  final 
year  of  its  lournalism  Program  to  university  graduates. 
The  program  consists  mainly  of  print  journalism 
courses.  Other  program  courses  are  Editing,  Broadcast- 
ing (Radio  and  Television),  and  Photography  The  pro- 
gram also  includes  about  10  weeks  of  field  work. 

Only  those  passing  an  entrance  test  followed  by  an 
interview,  will  be  admitted. 

For  further  information  write 

Bob  Louks,  Journalism  Co-ordinator, 
Algonquin  College, 
1385  Woodroffe  Avenue, 
Nepean,  Ontario,  K2C  1V8. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 

May  1  sublet:  spacious  2  or  3  bedroom  apart- 
ment, large  Jiving  room,  dining  roam,  hard- 
wood floors,  balcony.  $705/ month,  heat  in- 
cluded, Call  237-6533. 

Luxury  Shared  Accommodations.  May  1, 

1987  three  rooms  become  available  in  Sandy 
Hill  in  a  four  bedroom  luxury  lownhouse.  New 
roomies  have  use  of  a  furnished  livingroom 
with  fireplace,  dintngroom,  completely  equip- 
ped kitchen  including  frig,  stove,  washer/dryer 
and  microwave.  Available  are:  (a)  One  room  ia 
completely  furnished  and  available  only  al  the 
end  of  August.  Basement,  Electr^ic  heat.  Ira- 
maculate.  Not  musty,  S275.00.  jb]  One  smaller 
room  has  its  own  private  balcony.  Closet.  Elec- 
tric heat.  S300.  jc)  One  larger  room.  Closet. 
Electric  heat.  $300.  Serious  appUcants  need  on- 
ly apply:  Dani  232-7056, 

Summer  Sublet  May  I -Sept  1.  4  bedroom 
furni.shed,  laundry  facilities,  pool  Prince  of 
Wales/Dynes  Rd.  20  min  walk  on  canai/5  mtn 
bike  $125/per  room.  $500/month.  Call 
225-6501. 

Tutor  in  Sparush,  conversation  or  grammar. 
Antonio.  776-0393. 
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adman.  Mur- 
derer. Mental 
patient-cum- 
rebel.  Bike  gang 
member- 
Washed-up  ex- 
asironaut. 
Washed-up  ex-lawyer.  Washed-up 
ex-pianist.  Vagrant.  Cynic.  Mafia 
hit-man.  Jack  Nicholson  didn't  just 
p/ay  these  people-  It's  in  the  nature 
of  the  man  that  he  became  these 
people  for  the  time  required  {and 
sometimes  beyond). 
So  who  is  Jack  Nicholson  today? 
Well,  what's  left?  The  Devil,  of 
course, 

"A  lot  of  people  think  I've  been 
preparing  for  this  role  all  my  life," 
he  says  of  his  allegorically  demonic 
role  in  the  film  version  of  John 
Updike's  The  Witches  of 
Eastwick. 

"But  I  don't  want  to  play  him 
safely.  I  want  people  to  think  Jack 
Nicholson  is  the  Devil.  I  want  them 
to  be  worried 

Prepare  to  be  worried.  In  a  mere 
couple  of  tumultuous  decades,  the 
nitroglycerous  Nicholson  has  gone 
from  being  a  particularly  earthy  and 
eye-catching  staple  of  Roger  Gor- 
man's '60s  "B"  films  to  becoming 
the  very  definition  of  a  modern 
method  actor  (not  to  mention  one  of 
the  top-10  subjects  for  spirited 
North  American  conversation). 

Which  means,  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
Updike,  Nicholson  has  immersed 
himself  in  research  in  the  most  lofty 
subjects  imaginable  —  life  and 
death,  good  and  evil. 

"I  read  a  lot  of  huge,  studious 
books  that  deal  with  the  Dark 
Ages,"  he  told  the  New  York  Times. 
"One  of  the  things  I  came  across  is 
the  centuries-long  debate  about  the 
definition  of  God.  And  the  only 
thing  they  could  come  up  with  is 
that  anything  definite  you  can  say 
about  God  must  be  supported  by 
his  paradoxical  opposite  (ie.  evil  or 
the  Devil). 

"(Thomas)  Aquinas  and  all  those 
people  discuss  this,  but  they  never 
arrive  at  a  definition  of  evil,  which  I 
found  interesting." 

There  are  no  answers  in  Updike's 
The  Witches  of  Eastw/ick  either. 
The  story  of  three  New  England 
women  whose  desperate  wishes 
for  male  company  are  embodied  in 
the  unsettling  appearance  of  a 
secretive  and  seductive  stranger, 
angered  both  church  groups  and  (if 
you  can  believe  it)  witches  groups 
who  claimed  their  methods  and 
morals  were  misrepresented. 

In  tact  Updike  —  a  man  of  reput- 
edly no  small  religious  convictions 
himself  —  refutes  both  sides, 
claiming  his  book  is  nothing  more 
than  a  parable  capable  of  inducing 
personally  subjective  interpreta- 
tions. 

The  same,  hopefully,  can  be  said 
about  the  movie,  directed  by  Aus- 
tralian George  Miller  (of  Mad  Max 


fame),  a  filmmaker  known  for 
action  films  who's  now  looking  to 
render  his  portfolio  more  cerebral- 
Cher,  Susan  Sarandon  and 
Michelle  Pfeiffer,  a  trio  of  actresses 
capable  of  pretty  substantial  dra- 
matic presence  themselves,  play 
the  three  repressed  citizens  of  our 
fictional  hamlet.  Respectively 
they're  Alexandra  (a  sardonic 
widow),  Jane  (a  scared  divorcee 
schoolteacher)  and  Sukie  (a  victim- 
ized, incredibly-fertile  single 
mother). 

Add  to  the  picture  a  prim,  disap- 
proving woman  named  Felicia 


Gabriel  (Veronica  Cartwright),  who 
happens  to  be  publisher  of  the  tiny 
Eastwick  newspaper.  She  clucks 
her  tongue  at  the  stranger  a  little 
loo  strongly,  fairly  daring  the  Devil 
to  seduce  her  soul  away  too, 

"I  want  to  drop  acid  on  the 
nerves  with  this  role,"  says  Ni- 
cholson, indulging  in  pain-filled 
metaphor  to  describe  the  approach 
he's  taking  with  his  sinister  mystery 
man.  "I've  come  up  with  a  dynamic 
I  think  is  devilishly  clever,  I'm  going 
to  impregnate  this  artificial  world 
we're  creating  with  that  dynamic." 

That's  method-actor  talk.  Transla- 


tion: "I  think  I've  come  up  with 
something  so  realistically  evil,  it's 
going  to  make  you  squirm  in  your 
chair," 

"My  first  acting  teacher  said  all 
art  is  one  thing  —  a  stimulating 
point  of  departure.  That's  it,"  says 
Nicholson.  "And  if  you  can  do  that 
in  a  piece,  you've  fulfilled  your 
cultural,  sociological  obligation  as 
a  workman." 

Call  it  the  method  actor's  work 
ethic.  And  if  you  fall  short,  there's 
the  Devil  to  pay. 

—  Jim  Slotek  ^ 
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e  made  his  mark 

Hin  Diner  and 
Cocoon  and  the 
Police  Academy 
movies  have 
made  him  a 

 1  household  face. 

So  who'd  guess  that  Steve 
Gultenberg  actually  started  his 
career  by  sneaking  inlo  the  movie 
business? 

Guttenberg  was  still  a  teenager 
when  he  gatecrashed  Paramount 
Studios,  passing  himself  off  as  the 
son  of  a  movie  mogul. 

He  talked  his  way  past  security 
guards. 

He  talked  his  way  inlo  a  casting 
director's  office. 

And  he  very  quickly  talked  his 
way  into  a  TV  movie  role. 

"Hey  —  that  was  a  looong  time 
ago  "  the  actor  says,  laughing  at 
his  own  tale  of  busting  into  show- 
biz. 

But  it  wasn't  all  that  long  ago  that 
Guttenberg  literally  had  to  beg  to 
play  Carey  fvlahoney  in  Police 
Academy. 

Now  Police  Academy  4:  Citi- 
zens On  Patrol  brings  him  back  to 
the  role  one  more  lime,  and  there's 
no  sign  yet  that  the  actor  is  ready  lo 
turn  in  his  badge. 

Gultenberg  scores  the  last  laugh 
again. 

Exuberant  and  chalty,  Gulten- 
berg is  happy  to  describe  himself 
as  "jusl  a  regular  guy  " 

He  obviously  appreciates  his 
success,  but  notes  that  the  whole 
star  status  trip  makes  him  uncom- 
fortable. "I  certainly  don't  consider 
Tiyself  to  be  royalty  or  anything  "  he 
luips. 

Then  he  shrugs  off  the  trappings 
of  stardom  by  saying,  "Sometimes 
a  limo  just  gets  you  from  one  place 
to  another  faster" 

Moving  fast  is  something  he 
knows  about, 

Gultenberg  had  just  wrapped  his 
first  dramatic  lead  in  Bedroom 
Window  when  he  went  immediately 
int  Police  Academy  4  and  from 
there  to  working  on  Surrender  in 
which  he  co-stars  with  Ivlichael 
Caine  and  Sally  Field- 
As  tor  the  challenge  of  zipping 
back  and  forth  between  comedic 
and  dramatic  roles,  "I  guess  I'm 
ambidextrous  "  he  says,  smilling. 

"I  want  to  branch  out  and  do  a  lot 
of  different  movies  "  he  slates.  "But 
in  the  end,  I  want  them  all  lo  be  the 
same.  All  good.  Just  all  good 
movies. 

"And  I  want  lo  do  more  films  that 
have  substance,  density  —  but  also 
films  that  entertain. 

"The  way  I  view  films  is  that  1 
don't  take  them  loo  seriously"  he 
states.  "I  just  enjoy  them." 

Police  Academy  fans  can  expect 
to  enjoy  the  usual  belly-laughs  in 
this  fourth  ouling  of  the  world's 
most  hapless  crimebusters. 

The  fight  against  street  crime 
involves  the  police  force  with  com- 
munity volunteers  —  just  regular 
folk  like  senior  citizens,  young  kids, 
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(I  lo  r|  Sharon  Stone,  Steve  Guttenberg  and  Michael  Winslow 
(bollom)  George  Gaynes  with  Bobcat  Goldthwait  in  the  pool 


STEVE  GUUENBERG  STARS  IN 


CITIZENS  ON  PATROL 


street  thugs,  the  odd  borderline 
criminal  and  a  dog. 

As  Guttenberg  says.  "The  mov- 
ies are  —  you  know  —  where 
people  go  on  Saturday  night." 

He  smiles  when  he  adds, 
"There's  still  real  life  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

Guttenberg  has  a  few  things  on 


his  mind  on  the  romantic  front, 
admitting  that  he  worries  some- 
times about,  "Not  finding  the  right 
woman,  or  that  she  might  pass  me 

by," 

When  asked  if  he  thinks  he's 
intelligent,  he  responds,  "if  I  say 
yes,  people  will  think  I'm  egocen- 
tric. And  if  I  say  no.  people  will 


think,  'Ihal's  nice,  he's  modest  — 
and  stupid'  you  know?" 

"I  think  I  have  a  curiosity  and  a 
bit  of  intelligence,  and  they  work 
well  together." 

Any  final  comments? 

"Hey  —  I  just  want  to  be  a  good 
actor"  he  sums  up. 

That's  chapter  and  verse  from 
Ihe  Gultenberg  bible. 


-Liz  Braun 


THREE 


ismNLEY  KUBRICK'S 
I  NEW  FILM 


lanley  Kubrick, 

Sthe  reclusive  and 
brooding  vision- 
arv  film  maker 
has  finished  his 
twelfth  film  since 

  Fear  and  Desire 

In  1953.  He  wrote,  produced  and 
directed  his  latest  film  Full  Metal 
Jacket  in  England.  In  England  you 
say?  Isn't  this  the  movie  about  Ihe 
Vietnam  war,  based  on  the  novel 
The  Short-Timers  by  Gustav  Has- 
ford,  in  which  Ihe  author  recounts 
his  days  of  service  as  a  Vietnam 
marine  from  1967  to  1968? 

Yes,  il  is.  So  how  does  a  film 
maker  create  Vietnam  in  England 
of  all  places?  To  answer  this,  one 
must  understand  the  unusual 
qualities  which  make  Kubrick  the 
extraordinary  presence  he  is 
among  the  world's  leading  film 
makers. 

Since  Kubrick  ran  into  difficulties 
with  the  old  Production  Code 
(Censor  Board)  in  Hollywood  over 
Lolita  in  1962  {which  he  then  filmed 
in  England)  he  has  preferred  to  live 
and  work  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  has  lived  there  ever  since, 
seldom  returning  lo  the  United 
States  because  he  will  not  fly  and 
dislikes  all  forms  of  travel- 
He  lives  in  a  heavily-guarded 
mansion  outside  London  and 
expects  everyone  lo  respect  his 
privacy  and  secret  way  of  life. 
Inside  his  home  he  has  brought  the 
world  to  him.  He  has  installed  every 
conceivable  piece  of  electronic  and 
communications  equipment 
through  which  he  is  in  instant 


contact  with  anyone  around  the 
world  at  anytime.  In  this  way  he 
knows  every  cinema  in  which  his 
films  are  playing,  knows  exactly 
how  much  they  earn  and  receives 
copies  of  every  review  and  story 
written  about  them,  no  matter 
where  they  are  playing.  It  is  said 
that  critiques  and  articles  in  lan- 
guages other  than  English  are 
translated  for  him.  Kubrick  is  thus 
totally  independent;  aloof,  with- 
drawn, yet  fully  aware  of  what's 
going  on  in  the  way  of  film  and  the 
world  at  large. 

It  is  doubtful  that  many  directors 
have  the  complete  freedom  ac- 
corded Stanley  Kubrick.  Only  David 
Lean  and  Woody  Allen  come  to 
mind.  Warner  Bros,  studio,  which 
has  financed  Kubrick's  last  three 
films,  A  Clockwork  Orar)ge,  Barry 
Lyndor)  and  The  Shtnirjg,  leaves 
him  entirely  alone.  It  sees  nothing 
until  the  film  is  finished.  Full  Metal 
Jacket  is  Ihe  first  of  a  new  three- 
picture  agreement  Kubrick  has 
signed  with  Warners, 

An  example  of  how  Kubrick 
never  ventures  away  from  home  or 
meets  people  who  are  not  essential 
to  the  making  of  his  films  is  seen  in 
the  way  he  conducted  "a  nation- 
wide search  for  new  faces"  to  play 
the  young  marines  who  are  the 
main  characters  in  his  film.  Other 
film  makers  would  have  travelled  to 
major  cities,  creating  enormous 
publicity  along  the  way,  Kubrick 
stayed  at  home.  All  applicants  were 
asked  lo  send  a  video  tape  audition 
to  Warners  in  London  and  were 
issued  a  set  of  ten  instructions  to 


follow,  including  "wear  a  T-shirt 
and  pants." 

At  home,  Kubrick  went  through 
hundreds  of  tapes  and  from  Ihem 
chose  Adam  Baldwin  and  Dorian 
Harewood.  For  the  leading  role  of 
Private  Joker  he  decided  to  use 
Matthew  Modine  {Birdy  Mrs. 
Soffef).  The  only  statement  that 
Kubrick  has  made  about  his  film  is 
that  it  follows  an  "IB-year  old 
Marine  recruit  from  carnage  and 
machismo  initiation  rites  at  a  Ma- 
rine Corp  training  base  to  his 
climaclic  involvement  in  the  fight- 
ing at  Hue  during  the  Tet  offen- 
sive." Michael  Herr  (who  wrote 
Dispatches  and  the  narration  for 
Coppola's  Vietnam  film  Apocalypse 
Now)  wrote  the  screenplay  with 
Kubrick, 

To  return  to  the  question  of 
Vietnam  in  London.  Kubrick  is  a 
master  at  using  all  the  latest  techni- 
cal advances  in  film  making.  Mov- 
iegoers will  never  forget  the 
opening  scenes  of  2001:  A  Space 
Odyssey  with  the  apes  and  primi- 
tive people,  all  of  which  were  filmed 
in  a  studio  with  a  revolutionary  new 
front-screen  process. 

All  we  know  about  Full  Metal 
Jacket  is  that  Kubrick  found  an 
abandoned  gasworks  in  Beckton. 
southeast  London  and  transformed 
it,  together  with  camera  magic  and 
second  unit  location  shooting,  into 
the  far  away  Asian  land.  He  later 
used  a  flexible  new  computer 
editing  system,  the  Montage  Pic- 
ture Processor,  to  carry  out  some 
remarkable  editing  effects. 

The  acclaimed  novel  by  former 


reporter.  Gustav  Hasford,  begins  at 
"boot"  camp,  then  shows  a  suc- 
cession of  gruesome,  explicitly 
violent  events  which  reach  surreal 
proportions.  Comparisons  with 
Platoon  will  be  inevitable. 

Filming  began  in  the  autumn  of 
1984.  Kubrick  uses  many  techni- 
cians and  associates  who  have 
worked  with  him  previously  but  this 
time  he  deeply  missed  his  cinema- 
tographer.  John  Alcott,  who  passed 
away.  He  had  photographed  Ku- 
brick's Clockwork  Orange.  Barry 
Lyndon  and  The  Shining.  Douglas 
Millsome  took  his  place.  The  pro- 
duction designer  was  Anton  Furst, 
remembered  for  his  starlling  effects 
in  Company  of  Wolves. 

Kubrick  has  been  called  a  pe- 
dantic, meticulous  film  maker  who 
takes  years  to  prepare  a  single  film. 
He  stages  every  scene  and  plans 
every  step  and  shot  with  the  utmost 
care.  He  places  the  greatest  impor- 
tance on  every  image  to  be  cap- 
tured by  the  camera.  Throughout 
his  early  films,  he  followed  a  strong 
narrative  line  in  Killer's  Kiss.  The 
Killing,  Paths  of  Glory,  Spartacus 
and  his  most  famous  film,  Dr. 
Strangelove.  But  from  then  on 
narrative  flow  seems  less  important 
to  him  than  personal  vision  and  a 
brilliant  visual  style.  All  of  this  will 
be  fully  apparent  to  moviegoers 
who  look  to  this  film  maker  tor  a 
profound  expression  of  distrust  in 
today's  political  and  social  system 


-  Gerald  Pratley 
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— —      el's  hear  it  for  the 

L little  guy-  The 
very  little  guy. 
The  very,  very 
little  guy-  We're 
talking  small. 

  here  ., as  in 

sub  microscopic. 

As  Lilliput  was  to  Gulliver,  as  the 
Munchkins  were  to  their  beloved 
Dorothy,  as  The  Incredible  Shrink- 
ing Man  was  to  The  Amazing  Colos- 
sal Woman,  so  is  fearless  Flyboy 
Tuck  Pendleton  (Dennis  Quaid)  to 
cowering  supermarket  clerk  Jack 
Putter  {Martin  Short).  Only  more  so. 

Welcome  to  Innerspace,  the 
new  final  frontier.  Captain  Kirk  and 
Luke  Skywalker  can  have  the  vast, 
empty  reaches  of  outer  space  — 
Innerspace  is  where  it's  at,  particu- 
larly since  it  became  both  the  title 
and  the  setting  of  the  newest  fan- 
tasy film  from  the  producing/ 
directing/moneymaking  team  of 
Steven  Spielberg  and  Joe  Dante. 

We've  all  been  to  Innerspace 
before... actually,  we  sort-of  are 
Innerspace  existing  as  it  does 
inside  the  human  body.  But  we've 
been  there  before,  here  at  the 
movies,  in  the  classic  1966 
science-fiction  adventure  Fantastic 
Voyage.  You  remember  —  Raquei 
Welch,  Stephen  Boyd  and  traitor- 
ous Donald  Pleasence  crammed 
into  that  teensy-weensy  submarine, 
shrunk  to  the  size  of  a  pimple  and 
injecled  into  the  bloodstream  of  a 
comatose  scientist. 

Needless  to  say.  the  voyage, 
fantastic  as  it  was.  did  not  go 
smoothly.  And  the  miniaturization 
technology  doesn't  seem  to  be 
anymore  reliable  now  than  it  was 
20  years  ago. 

In  Innerspace  we  have  a  team  of 
scientists  who  intend  merely  to 
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inject  the  incredible  shrinking 
"pod"  containing  test-pilot  Tuck 
Pendleton  into  an  experimental 
rabbit.  However,  due  to  the  insidi- 
ous intervention  of  industrial  spies, 
something  goes  awry.  Tuck  and  his 
pod  end  up  not  inside  the  rabbit, 
but  inside  of  poor,  frazzled  Jack 
Putter 

Neither  of  them  is  too  pleased 
with  this  turn  of  events,  especially 
Putter,  since  his  liny  unwanted 
"passenger"  —  and  the  even  tinier, 
lop-secret  microchip  that  was 
accidentally  shrunk  and  iniected 
with  him  —  have  suddenly  made 
him  a  walking  target,  avidly  pur- 
sued by  the  villainous  Victor  Scrim- 
shaw (Kevin  McCarthy),  the  evil 
scientist  Dr.  fvlargaret  Canker 
(Fiona  Lewis)  and  her  hulking, 
semi-mechanical  brute  of  an  assist- 
ant, Igoe  (Vernon  Wells). 

A  decidedly  strange  situation, 
but  then  Hamillon-born  actor  fvlar- 
tin  Short  is  no  stranger  to  strange 
situations.  His  traumatic  onscreen 
experiences  as  Jack  Putter  —  his 
second  feature  film  role,  following 
Three  Amigos  (and  to  be  followed 
by  Lawrence  Kasdan's  American 
Date)  —  are  no  more  bizarre  than 
those  of  some  of  his  most  beloved 
SCTV  and  Saturday  Night  Live 
characters,  including  the  cowlicked 
ultra-nerd  Ed  Grimley  and  the 
albino  lounge  singer.  Jackie 
Rodgers  Jr 

By  the  same  loken.  Dennis 
Quaid  logged  a  fair  amount  of 
serious  flying  lime  before  landing 
the  somewhat  comedic  role  of 
gung-ho  test  pilot  Tuck  Pendleton, 
from  a  real-life  astronaut  in  The 
Right  Stuff  \o  a  make-believe  one  in 
Enemy  Mine.  And  Innerspace  isn't 
the  first  weird  place  he's  found 
himself  stranded  in,  either.  In  the 


surreal  adventure  movie  Dreams- 
cape,  he  played  a  young  telepath 
with  the  power  to  enter  and  influ- 
ence other  people's  dreams.  Yet 
another  kind  of  "innerspace." 

And  then,  of  course,  there's 
Steven  Spielberg  —  anyone  not 
familiar  with  his  many  contributions 
to  the  fantasy  film  genre  just  hasn't 
been  to  the  movies  lately.  And  his 
directing  credits  —  such  all-time 
box-office  champs  as  Jaws.  Close 
Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind.  Raid- 
ers of  the  Lost  Ark  and  E.  T.  The 
Extra-Terrestrial  —  are  easily 
matched  by  tha  hits  he  executive- 
produced,  among  them  Poltergeist. 
Back  to  the  Future  and  Twilight 
Zone:  The  Movie. 

The  director  Spielberg  hired  tor 
the  "It's  a  Good  Life"  segment  of 
his  Twilight  Zone  movie  was  Joe 
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DANTE'S 

NEWFILIVI 

WITH 
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Dante,  who  had  previously  directed 
a  tongue-in-cheek  Jaws  np-off. 
Piranha  and  the  blackly  funny  1981 
werewolf  movie.  The  Howling. 

After  Twilight  Zone.  Spielberg 
and  Dante  teamed  up  again,  this 
time  on  a  somewhat  twisted  Christ- 
mas movie  Gremlins  which  also 
became  a  runaway  hit. 

Since  then,  Spielberg  made  The 
Color  Purple  and  Dante  made 
Explorers.  But  now  that  they're 
back  together  again,  lost  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  Innerspace 
anything  could  happen.  And  know- 
ing them,  it  probably  will. 

—  Rob  Salem  S 


(I  to  r)  Martin  Short,  Meg  Ryan  and  Dennis  Quaid 


urprisel!!  Heeere 

S comes  Super- 
man IV.  Yes, 
Christopher 
Reeve  will  be 
flying  over  sky- 
 I  scrapers,  rescu- 
ing children  and  Lois  Lane  from  the 
perils  of  the  world  and  (ighling  his 
old  foe.  the  evil  Lex  Luthor  once 
again  —  and  more. 

He  had  good  reason  to  change 
his  mind  about  saying  yes  to  an- 
other Superman  piclure.  Besides 
the  money  involved,  the  producers 
of  Cannon  Films,  f^flenahem  Golan 
and  Yoram  Globus  agreed  (o  let 
him  develop  the  story  for  the  film 
with  screenwriters  filark  Rosenthal 
and  Lawrence  Konner  from  a  slory 
by  Reeve,  Rosenthal  and  Konner. 
The  deal  also  included  a  film  he 
wanted  to  do  called  Street  Smart 
which  was  filmed  in  fvlontreal  in  the 
spring  of  1986. 

Reeve  also  took  on  the  job  of 
persuading  Gene  Hackman  to 
again  play  his  arch  enemy  Lex 
Luthor  and  Margot  Kidder  to  play 
the  object  of  Clark  Kent's  desire. 
Lois  Lane  in  the  $33  million  picture. 
Two  olher  regulars  are  back.  Jackie 
Cooper  porirays  Perry  White  the 
Planet's  hard  nosed  editor  and 
Marc  fylcClure  is  the  ever  faithful 
photographer  Jim  Olsen. 

New  to  the  series  is  Jon  Cryer 
playing  Luthor's  obnoxious  nephew 
and  fylariel  Hemingway,  portraying 
Lacy  Warfield  the  daughter  of  the 
Planet's  new  proprietor  who  ulti- 
mately (alls  for  reporter  Clark  Kent. 

When  Reeve  was  fold  the  film 
was  going  to  be  made  entirely  in 
England,  he  had  an  anxious  mo- 
ment or  two.  He  couldn't  Imagine 
finding  locations  that  would  look 
like  fifletropolls  in  Great  Britain  until 
he  talked  with  the  director  Sid 
Furie.  Furie  told  him  he  had  noth- 
ing to  worry  about.  Reeve  went 
along  with  it.  and  is  now  pleased 
with  the  result. 

Being  in  England  had  one  impor- 
tant compensation  for  Reeve.  It 
allowed  him  more  time  with  his  lady 
Gae  Exton  and  their  two  children, 
six  year  old  Mathew  and  two  year 
old  Alexandra  who  make  their 
home  in  London.  They  join  Reeve 
during  holidays  in  either  New  York 
where  he  lives  as  you  can  imagine, 
in  a  luxurious  apartment,  or  at  his 
Massachusetts  40  acre  farm. 

They're  not  married  and  haven't 
any  plans  to  tie  the  knot,  but  he 
makes  sure  their  children  feel  the 
world  is  secure.  And  that  is  exactly 
the  storyline  of  Superman  IV  which 
was  based  on  a  TV  documentary.  A 
Message  to  Our  Parents,  made  by 
children  about  their  fears  of  nuclear 
war 

Therefore,  the  philosophy  of 
Superman  IV  is  different  from  that 
of  the  first  three  adventures.  "If 
Earth  is  now  my  home,  I  must 
accept  responsibility  for  it,"  says 
Superman  at  the  start  of  the  adven- 
ture. For  the  first  time  in  his  contin- 
uing crusade  against  evil,  the  Man 


CHRIS  REEVE  M 


FLIES  AGAIN  IN  SUPERMAN  IV 


of  Steel  must  break  the  inviolable 
rule  he  has  lived  by  since  he  ar- 
rived from  Krypton  —  never  to 
intercede  in  the  destiny  of  the 
planet  Earth.  Superman  meets  his 
fiercest  challenger  yet:  Nuclear 
Man. 

New  York  born  Reeve  is  the  son 
of  divorced  parents;  journalist 
Barbara  Johnson  and  Franklin 
Reeve,  editor  of  Poetry  Magazine 
and  a  lecturer  at  Yale  and  Wes- 
leyan  University, 

After  majoring  in  English  at 
Cornell  University,  he  enrolled  in 
Juilliard's  drama  division  and 
studied  acting  under  John  House- 
man. His  classmates  included 
Robin  Williams  who  is  still  a  close 
friend,  Kevin  Kline  and  William 
Hurt. 


His  salary  has  changed  a  great 
deal  since  he  first  started  working 
as  an  actor  He  made  the  princely 
sum  of  $75  a  week  In  the  off- 
Broadway  play  My  Life.  Fortunately 
that  changed  dramatically  in  the 
seventies,  during  the  time  he  was 
appearing  in  the  daytime  television 
drama  Love  of  Life,  when  he  won 
the  role  opposite  Katharine  Hep- 
burn in  the  Broadway  production  of 
A  Matter  of  Gravity.  It  was  less  than 
a  year  later  that  he  was  chosen  for 
the  role  of  Superman.  The  role 
made  him  a  superstar. 

He  has  all  the  physical  trappings 
of  Superman  in  real  life.  He's  an 
accomplished  pilot  and  keeps 
planes  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
He  has  flown  the  Atlantic  twice 
alone  in  his  own  Beechcraft  and  did 


all  his  own  flying  stunts  in  the  film 
The  Aviator  He's  been  given  the 
highest  awards  in  the  graceful 
sport  of  soaring  and  he  is  also  a 
sailing  enthusiast  and  owns  a  40 
foot  sailing  boat. 

Christopher  Reeve  isn't  about  to 
stick  his  neck  out  again  and  say 
he'd  never  do  Superman  V.  He 
realizes  too.  that  with  the  money  he 
makes  in  the  Superman  series,  it 
gives  him  the  opportunity  to  take  a 
chance  on  exciting  projects  and  be 
able  to  say  "no"  to  scripts  he 
doesn't  like. 

Or  else,  he's  finally  remembered 
that  old  saying.  "Never  Say  Never". 

—  Sylvia  Train  ^ 
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or  inose  of  us 
who  are  veteran 
movie  buffs  and 
confirmed  Late 
Show  addicts, 
the  phrase  "vam- 
pire movie" 
means  something  very  specific:  a 
sel  of  images  and  a  storyline  that 
we've  seen  in  movie  after  movie 
and  that  remain  almost  unchanged 
from  the  best  movie  (o  the  worst. 
However,  tor  director  Joel  Schuma- 
cher, stars  Dianne  Wiesl,  Corey 
Haim  and  Kieler  Sutherland  and  for 
the  people  at  Warner  Brothers,  the 
phrase  "vampire  movie"  means 
something  quite  different  these 
days.  It  means  The  Lost  Boys  —  a 
different  sel  of  images  and  a  story- 
line so  far  removed  from  the  tradi- 
tional mold  that  it  has  the  potential 
lo  surprise  and  frighten  even  the 
most  jaded  vampire  fan. 

You  see,  up  until  now,  virtually 
every  vampire  movie  has  been  the 
same  vampire  movie.  Ever  since 
Max  Schreck  slilhered  across  the 
screen  in  the  1 922  classic  Nos- 
feratu  the  movies  have  been  giving 
us  remake  after  remake  of  Dracula. 
Whatever  the  title,  if  the  ad  said 
"vampire",  we  knew  we  could 
expect  to  see  the  Count,  suave  and 
sinister;  his  mad  henchperson;  his 
creaking  castle;  the  Good  Woman 
he  lusts  after  and  the  Strong  Young 
fvlan  and  Wise  Old  Doctor  who 
oppose  him.  From  time  to  lime 
some  element  might  be  changed  or 
updated  —  remember  what  Fright 
Night  did  to  the  Wise  Old  Doctor  in 
the  guise  of  Roddy  McDowall?  — 
but  the  characters,  the  atmosphere 
and  the  familiar,  salisfying  storyline 
seldom  wavered.  No  wonder  we 
vampire  fans  think  we've  seen  it  all. 

But  we  haven't  seen  anything 
like  The  Lost  Boys  promises.  In 
place  of  the  Count  in  his  castle  in 
Transylvanian  never-never  land,  we 
have  the  Lost  Boys  themselves,  a 
gang  of  ragged,  homeless  youths 
living  on  the  edges  of  contempo- 
rary California  society.  In  place  of 
the  traditional  set  of  good  guys,  we 
have  the  1980s  version  of  the 
nuclear  family  —  a  single  mother 
and  her  two  teenaged  sons  living  in 
a  small  beach  town  with  grandfa- 
ther while  they  try  to  start  a  new 
life.  In  place  of  the  Count's  unholy 
lusts,  we  have  the  gang's  attraction 
to  the  family  group  and  its  plans  to 
take  control  through  the  older  son's 
romantic  interest  in  the  Lost  Boy's 
sole  female  member. 

When  Beta  Lugosi  brought 
Dracula  to  the  screen  in  1933,  it 
was  seen  as  a  table  of  European 
decadence  versus  American  vigor 
and  that's  been  the  tone  for  vam- 
pire films  ever  since.  The  Lost 
Boys,  however,  seems  to  center  on 
a  more  contemporary  conflict;  the 
battle  between  the  family  and  the 
street  gang,  between  the  home  and 
the  mall  culture.  It's  a  conflict  that 
could  give  The  Lost  Boys  some- 
thing almost  unheard  of  in  horror 
films  —  social  relevance. 
But  social  relevance  or  no  social 


relevance,  a  horror  movie  is  noth- 
ing withouts  Its  shudders  and  thrills 
and  The  Lost  Boys  has  been  put 
together  by  a  cast  and  production 
team  with  ample  talent  lo  do  the 
job-  Producer  Richard  Donner 
himself  directed  1987's  top  thriller 
so  far.  Lethal  Weapon,  and  his 
partner,  Harvey  Bernhard,  wrote 
the  original  treatment  for  The  Omen 
and  produced  all  three  of  (he  phe- 
nomenally successful  series. 

Director  Joel  Schumacher  wrote 
a  trio  of  comedies  and  directed  two 
more  before  coming  to  mass  popu- 
lar and  critical  acclaim  with  the 
more  serious  St.  Elmo's  Fire,  a  film 
which  established  him  as  one  of 
Hollywood's  most  promising  young 
directors. 

The  cast  is  equally  strong,  from 


Jamie  Jamison.  Corey  Haim  and 

the  legendary  Broadway  star 
Barnard  Hughes  as  the  grandfather 
to  Oscar-nominee  Dianne  Wiest  as 
the  beleaguered  mother.  Wiest  has 
already  displayed  her  skills  at 
physical  acting  as  the  battered  wife 
in  Independence  Day  and  her  talent 
for  timing  in  Hannah  and  Her  Sis- 
ters. Her  role  in  The  Lost  Boys  will 
call  forth  both  sides  of  her  (alent  lo 
bring  credibility  to  an  essentially 
fantastic  situation. 

Bui  the  plum  role  in  any  vampire 
film  goes  to  the  vampire.  Kiefer 
Sutherland  has  already  displayed 
his  talents  in  unsympathetic  roles 
as  the  town  bully  in  Stand  By  Me. 
while  in  Ihe  1985  Genie  award- 
winning  The  Bay  Boy  he  showed 
what  he  could  do  with  a  sympa- 
thetic, sensitive  boy  on  the  verge  of 


Corey  Feldman 

manhood.  Sympathy  and  hateful- 
ness  are  apparent  in  all  the  classic 
screen  vampires,  from  Max  Sch- 
reck in  1922  to  Frank  Langella  in 
1978.  But  without  the  tradition  of 
the  Count  to  draw  on,  Sutherland, 
whose  presence  more  than  slightly 
recalls  his  father's,  will  have  to  tind 
new  means  of  bringing  life  to  the 
undead. 

But  bringing  new  life  to  the 
vampire  seems  to  be  what  The 
Lost  Boys  is  all  about  and  that, 
despite  the  Count's  deserved  and 
enduring  popularity,  will  be  a  very 
welcome  change. 

—  Andrew  Dowler 
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THE  OUTSIDE  LOOKING  IN 

MY  REALITY 


by  Glenn  Rockett 

would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  my 
experiences,  musings,  and  observations 
which  are  for  the  most  part  about  what  it  is 
like  to  grow  up  gay  in  a  very  straight  world. 
But  they  also  raise  other  issues  of  impor 
tance  to  everyone,  gay  and  straight.  These 
are  issues  of  privilege,  isolation,  oppression, 
and,  most  of  all,  power.  Now  I  realize  that 
there  are  a  number  of  you  who  have  quietly 
said  "faggot"  under  your  breath.  Yours  are 

 ^  also  the  mouths  with  the  pontential  to  say 

nigger,  kike,  paki,  which  make  up  part  of  a  huge 
lexicon  of  derogatory  words.  You  are  people  who 
need  to  label  things.  Labels  are  easy,effective,  and 
are  the  best  way  through  language  that  you  can 
build  a  wall  around  yourself.  Walls,  though,  can  both 
mask  and  protect  your  fears-fears  about  those  who 
are  not  like  you.  But  I  think  there  are  other  people 
who  will  read  this,  people  without  walls,  around 
themselves  or,  if  walls  do  exist,  have  had  the  sense 
to    make    some    windows    in  them. 


Discussing  these  expenences  will,  I 
hope,  challenge  some  popular  notions 
about  gay  people.  Being  observations  I 
have  made  over  time,  they  are  subject  to 
evaluation  and  re-evaluation.  Such  a  proc- 
ess inevitably  changes  my  perceptions, 
but  1  believe  their  basic  tenets  remain 
valid. 

I  have  observed  and  interacted  m  both 
societies  -  heterosexual  and  homosexual. 
Our  two  societies  and  cultures  are  much 
more  similar  than  you  or  1  care  to  realize 
and  we  should  think  about  this.  We  should 
think  about  this  a  great  deal. 

How  you  know  you're  gay  versus  how 
you  know  you're  straight; 

How  did  I  know  I  was  gay  is  a  question 
I  have  been  asked  many  times.  But  1  do 
not  go  around  asking  people  how  they 
knew  they  were  straight.  How  and  when  1 
knew  1  was  gay  happened  about  the  same 
time  anyone  discovers  their  sexuality.  When 
and  what  I  did  with  this  new  insight  of 
mine  however  differed  greatly  from  what 
the  average  heterosexual  did.  How  1  be- 
haved as  oppossed  to  how  any  of  you 
behaved  was  because  of  society's  percep- 
tion of  people  —  nothing  more  and  noth- 


ing less. 

Remember  in  grade  school  when,  if 
you  were  a  boy,  girls  who  were  "gross" 
suddenly  became  "kinda  neat".  Girls  who 
up  until  then  thought  boys  were  equally 
"gross"  began  to  think  that  boys  were 
"neat"  too.  Anyone  who  did  not  -  as  1 
failed  to  do  -  follow  this  trend  with  the 
same  zeal  as  everyone  else,  was  immedi- 
ately labelled  a  fairy  or  a  tomboy 

In  my  early  teens,  girls  had  become 
just  "okay"  while  1  thought  boys  were 
much  more  "interesting".  I  started  to  worry 
that  1  might  be  one  of  those  "gearboxes" 
my  father  talked  about.  Quickly.  1  became 
terrified  of  such  a  fate  and  girls  became 
"fascinating".  But  my  young  libido  seemed 
"obsessed"  with  boys. 

By  age  eighteen  my  somewhat  divided 
life  _  divided  between  my  current  reality 
and  my  growing  desires  —  became  diffi- 
cult to  lead.  Not  that  I  did  not  enjoy  life, 
but  it  was  confusing.  I  was  going  out  with 
a  girl  and  while  we  had  quite  an  active 
sex  life,  soon  1  was  merely  "going  through 
the  motions".  1  was  also  tiring  of  chasing 
some  sort  of  elusive  heterosexuality  that 
would  make  my  life  sane.  1  gave  up  the 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Leaving  Town?  Household  furnishings 
relocated  at  reasonable  rates.  Going  to  Mon- 
treal, Toronto.  Vancouver,  Kingston,  London, 
Barrie,  Oshawa.  ..anywhere  where  ther  is  suffi- 
cient demand.  For  info  and/or  a  free  estimate 
call  728-2650  after  6  pm. 


May  1  ■  Sept  I.  Civic  hospital  area.  10  rain  to 
Carlelon.  3  Bedroom,  2-story  unfurnished 
home  opposite  park.  Garage,  sauna,  big  yard, 
quiet,  excellent  location.  Regular 
51200/month,  asking  only  SlOOO/month.  Call 
238-2090  between  7-9  pm  or  729-0285  after  8 
pm, 


ALG(S)NQU  N 


ELECTRONICS  ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY 

(3  year  program) 

Electronics  Technology  graduates  have  found 
interesting  challenges  in  the  Ottawa  area  since  1960. 
Engineering  and  Science  undergraduates  can  become 
working  technologists  after  2  years  at  Algonquin. 
Classes  are  small.  Lab  groups  of  20  or  less  are 
supervised  by  the  lecturer  whose  only  activity  is 
teaching. 

For  further  information  contact: 

Bert  Hopkins,  B.  Eng.,  P.  Eng. 
Rideau  Campus 
598-3310 


NURSES 
ARE  IN 
DEMAND 

You  could  help  meet  the  need  for  skilled  nurses  — 
consider  the  Nursing  program  offered  by  Centennial 
College. 

We're  looking  for  candidates  with  a  strong  science, 
math  and  English  background  for  our  three-year,  full- 
time  program. 

Applications  are  being  accepted  NOW  for  classes 
starting  September  8, 1987. 


Call  (416)  694-3241,  ext.  3312,  or  complete  the  form 
below  and  mail  it  to: 

J^S     CEWENNIAL  COLLEGE 

P.O.  Box  531,  Station  "A' 
Srarborouph,  Ontario  MIK  5E9 


I  


Mailing  Address;  . 


Postal  Code: . 


-Phone:  J  L 


0  Yes,  rd  like  more  information  on  Nursing  at  Centennial 

L  
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chase.  Within  six  months  1  told  eveiyone 
who  was  ever  remotely  close  to  me  that  I 
was  gay. 

I  thinl<  that  my  "sexual  awakening" 
happened  about  the  same  time  as  any 
one,  straight  or  gay.  But  I  lacked  a  lan- 
guage or  an  understanding  for  what  was 
happening.  There  may  be,  however,  those 
of  you  who  feel  that  I  chose  to  be  gay.  In 
a  general  sense  you  could  not  be  more 
wrong,  for  I  feel  it  is  impossible  to  choose 
your  sexuality  But,  in  being  gay  I  did 
make  a  choice,  in  choosing  to  accept  and 
deal,  in  a  positive  way  with  my  sexuality. 
Yet  I  certainly  do  not  see  that  straight 
people  are  conscious  of  a  realization  and 
need  to  accept  their  sexuality  in  any  way. 
Gay  people  are  forced  to  be  conscious  of 
their  sexuality  because  society  isolates 
them,  and  labels  them  as  abberant.  Were 
this  a  perfect  world  we,  as  heterosexual 
or  homosexual  beings,  would  be  just  that, 
sexual  beings,  and  not  have  to  endure 
being  isolated  because  of  labels. 


P.S.  I  was  not  asking  your  permission 

I  bet  that  almost  every  gay  person  has 
been  told  by  the  straight  people  to  whom 
they  have  just  come  out  that:  "It's  okay  that 
you're  gay."  But  I  hear  those  words  less 
because  my  being  gay  is  not  as  much  of  an 
issue  for  me.  I  mention  and  talk  about  my 
partner,  David,  as  easily  and  with  the  same 
confidence  that  any  heterosexual  talks  about 
the  person  they  love.  It  is  a  rare  day  that  I 
qualify  to  people  that  I  am  gay,  but  when  I 
do  they  always  say:  "That  is  fine  with  me." 

To  any  and  all  such  people,  who  are 
basically  well  meaning,  I  want  to  say  this:  i 
am  not  asking  your  permission  to  be  gay. 
This  is  especially  true  since  permission  is 
not  yours  to  bestow.  It  may  be  possible, 
however,  that  the  straight  person  feels  that 
permission  is  something  they  have  the  right 
to  give.  This  premise  thus  raises  the  notion 
of  a  heterosexual  privilege.  I  think  that 
heterosexuals  do  indeed  reside  in  a  position 
of  privilege  and  they  assume  certain  rights 
because  of  it.  The  right  to  grant  permission 
to  another  human  being  is  the  paramount 
right  such  a  position  gives  you.  But,  you 
must  realize  that  you  do  not  have  the  right  to 
grant  permission  to  anyone  to  be  anything. 

When  I  told  anyone  I  was  gay  i  remem- 
ber being  conscious  of  only  a  few  basic 
needs:  I  wanted  reassurance  that  the  world 
would  continue  to  unfold  even  after  those 
words  rolled  off  my  tongue:  I  wanted  to 
voice  my  individuality;  and  most  of  all,  I 
needed  to  reinforce  my  self-esteem  by  com- 
ing out.  Coming  out  is  a  process  and  not  just 
the  act  of  uttering  a  set  of  words.  It  is  a 
re-education  and  re-evaluation  of  oneself 
and  one's  place  in  society.  Ltold  you  I  was 
gay  as  much  to  tell  you,  as  I  wanted  to  tell 
myself. 

No  one  has  to  know  =  You  don't  want 
to  know; 

By  being  an  "obvious  faggott"  I  am 
accused  of  "flaunting  it".  How  do  I  "flaunt 
it"?  By  being  an  "obvious  faggott".  I  might 
wear  a  pink  triangle  or  I  might  be  just 
plain  loud.  I  "flaunt"  my  sexuality  by 
telling  people,  thereby  challenging  their 
assumption  that  I,  like  everyone  else,  must 
be  straight.  Being  "straight  looking"  I 
have  escaped  the  fate  heterosexuals  place 
on  people  who  are  "queer  looking".  We 
should  all  be  aware  of  the  lives  destroyed 
by  labelling  somebody  "queer". 

To  keep  me  from  flaunting  it,  I  get  the 
No  one  needs  to  know"  lecture.  The  "it" 
that  no  one  needs  to  know  about  is  my 
sexuality  This  whole  argument  hinges  on 
a  misconception  of  gay  sexuality  and  is  a 
flagrant  double  standard  which  straight 
people  practice. 

You  straight  people  suffer  under  the 
misconception  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you 


what  I  do  with  "it"  (my  sexuality).  As  if  I 
would  pull  my  "it"  out  in  public,  telling 
you  what  I  did  with  "it".  My  "it"  and  I  are 
very  close.  I  take  "it"  everywhere  and 
what  I  do  is  private.  My  bed  is  my  busi- 
ness and  I  have  no  intention  of  changing 
that.  But  since  you  view  my  sexuality  as 
something  you  cannot  understand  and 
therefore  fear,  you  are" terrified  I  might  tell 
you  about  "it". 

The  double  standard  is  much  less  cer- 
ebral. Everyone  can  know  you're  straight 
but  not  that  I  am  gay  Straight  people  are 
so  "obvious",  carrying  their  straightness 
around  like  some  huge  neon  sign.  You 
have  your  sexuality  symbols:  wedding 
rings,  and  baby  pictures.  You  also  have 
your  straight  confirmation  rituals:  fag 
jokes,  and  public  displays  of  affection.  You 
assume  that  everyone  else  simply,  absolu- 
tely, must  be  straight  too.  But  I  do  not 
have  the  privilege  of  wearing  my  sexual- 
ity on  my  sleeve  as  you  do.  You  fear  my 
sexuality  because  you  do  not  understand 
it.  I  fail  to  reinforce  your  insular  view  of 
the  worid  as  being  populated  only  by 
straight  people  hence  I  challenge  your 
privileged  position  and  your  sense  of  the 
"normal  order". 

Don't  Drop  the  Soap* 

*  a  common  joke  heard  in  male  locker 
rooms  which  goes  like  this:  A  bunch  of 
guys  are  showering  and  one  of  them  drops 
the  soap.  But  he  can't  bend  over  to  pick  it 
up  because  some  gay  guy  might  be  around. 
Then  the  guy  bending  over  might  get  it 
up  the . . . 

This  joke  speaks  volumes  as  to  how 
straight  men  perceive  gay  men.  I  have 
always  felt  that  straight  men  thought  of 
me  as  a  slut.  Evidently,  I  am  constantly 
seeking  and  getting  sex.  There  seems  to 
be  a  real  fear  among  straight  men  that  I 
am  always  on  the  make,  and  I  can  not 
seem  to  stay  clear  of  your  straight  little 
bods. 

First  things  first.  How  egotistical  can 
you  get?  Do  you  honestiy  believe  yourselves 
to  be  so  devastatingly  attractive  that  any 
one  of  you  will  do?  I  and  my  fellow  gay 
men  —  and  women  —  do  possess  individual 
tastes  and  desires  for  a  particular  person- 
ality and  body  Is  it  too  much  for  you  to 
realize  that  most  of  you  leave  me  cold? 

As  I  understand  the  dynamic  behind 
the  heterosexual  male  sexuality  you  see 
yourselves  as  ready  willing,  and  more 
than  able  to  pursue  any  woman  that  hap- 
pens along.  This  is  how  you  can  come  to 
see  yourself  as  a  "stud".  Such  a  dynamic 
is  based  on  men  and  their  perceptions  of 
their  power,  control,  and  need  to  put  their 
"mark"  on  women.  In  your  eyes,  since  gay 
men  remain  male,  they  must  follow  the 
same  dynamic.  Your  pursuit  of  any  woman, 
any  time,  becomes  the  gay  man's  pursuit 
of  any  man,  any  time.  Unfortunately  I 
think  this  might  be  true  because  many 
gay  men  do,  in  fact,  follow  the  male  heter- 
osexual dynamic.  Gay  men  are  as  quilty 
of  objectifying  other  men,  as  straight  men 
are  of  women.  Just  as  the  straight  man 
will  construct  an  image  of  a  woman  out  of 
her  having  a  "nice  pair"  or  a  "nice  ass",  a 
gay  man  will  pursue  another  man  just  on 
his  assumption  about  the  size  of  the  other 
man's  cock. 

If  straight  men  and  gay  men  do  oper- 
ate within  the  same  dynamic  -  excluding 
for  our  purposes  the  gender  difference  — 
then  this  reveals  a  larger  question  involv- 
ing oppression  and  male  privilege.  If  a  gay 
man  comes  to  see  that  he  is  oppressed 
because  of  his  sexuality  then  he  can  come 
to  realize  the  oppression  of  women  and 
minorities  in  our  society  In  this  way  he 
can  gain  new  insight  into  the  dynamic 
behind  his  sexuality.  Similar  insights  await 
the  straight  man  who  comes  to  understand 
the  oppression  of  others,  not  in  his  privi- 
leged position.  In  doing  so,  he  can  come 
to  understand  his  role  and  either  perpetu- 
ate it  or  challenge  it.  □ 


A 
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1 986-87  The  Sports  Year  in  Review 


Football 


by  Grant  Campbell 

The  Raven  football  team  had  high  ex- 
pectations going  into  the  regular  Ontario- 
Quebec  Inter-university  Football  Conference 
last  season. 

But  the  team  didn't  go  as  far  as  many 
expected  them  to. 

Two  years  ago,  Carleton  surprised  the 
Canadian  college  football  world  by  winning 
the  0-QIFC  championship  and  advancing  to 
the  Western  Bowl. 

Even  bigger  things  were  expected  for 
the  team  last  season,  but  the  rest  of  the 
league  knew  how  good  the  Ravens  had 
gotten.  And  they  were  ready. 

Carleton  was  blown  out  in  the  champi- 
onship game  on  Raven  Field  by  a  fired-up 
Bishop's  team,  38-19. 

It  was  a  bitter  end  for  a  team  that 
finished  in  first  place  during  the  regular 
season  with  a  6-1  record.  Their  only  loss 
came  in  the  Panda  Game  against  the 
University  of  Ottawa  when  the  Ravens  missed 
an  easy  field  goal  late  in  the  game. 

Led  by  the  running  of  Mark  Brown, 
(who  was  chosen  the  league's  most  valuable 
player  as  he  rushed  for  a  league  record 
1,028  yards),  Carleton  rolled  over  most  of 
its  opponents  including  a  53-22  crushing  of 
Bishop's  on  Thanksgiving  weekend. 

In  the  first  round  of  the  playoffs,  Carle- 
ton avenged  its  only  loss  to  Ottawa  with  a 
convincing  31-15  victory. 

But  Bishop's  quarterback  Tony  Harris 
put  a  stop  to  Raven  dreams  of  another 
appearance  in  the  final  four  of  Canadian 
college  football. 

In  the  championship  game,  Harris  had  a 
career  day  as  he  passed  for  almost  500 
yards  and  three  touchdowns  to  stun  the 
sellout  crowd  at  Raven  Field. 

The  following  week,  Bishop's  lost  in  the 
dying  seconds  to  British  Columbia,  the  even- 
tual national  champions. 

Though  Brown  was  by  far  the  most 
exciting  player  in  the  league  and  the  Ravens' 
most  valuable  player,  he  didn't  do  it  alone. 

Fullback  Mark  Skidmore  and  an  offen- 
sive line  composed  of  Kevin  McKerrow, 
KeiTy  McCowell,  Joe  MacDonald,  Angus 
Donnelly  and  Ron  Wilson  did  an  outstand- 
ing job  of  blocking  and  creating  holes  for 
the  elusive  Brown  to  slip  through. 

The  offence  was  in  high  gear  for  most  of 
the  season  while  the  defence  was  still  strug- 
gling to  get  out  of  neutral.  The  Ravens  pass 
defence  was  weak,  especially  in  the  second- 
ary and  those  weaknesses  were  exploited  in 


the  playoff  loss  to  Bishop's. 

Injuries  were  not  a  big  problem  for  the 
Ravens  but  they  did  lose  Andre  Schad 
during  the  regular  season  and  noseguard 
John  Huriey  hobbled  with  a  sore  knee  for 
most  of  the  year.  □ 


Fencing 

by  Charlatan  Staff 


The  fencing  teams  captured  three  med- 
als at  the  provincial  championships  in  Feb- 
ruary, showing  they  had  improved  greatly 
from  the  previous  year. 

In  team  competition  at  the  Ontario  meet 
at  Brock  University,  the  men's  epee  team 
won  a  silver  medal  and  finished  just  behind 
the  gold-medal  winning  team  from  McMaster. 

In  the  individual  competition.  Eteve  Howes 
and  Catherine  de  Broissia  also  won  silver 
medals. 

This  year  also  saw  the  creation  of  a  new 
women's  epee  team.  Although  the  team 
didn't  win  any  honors,  it  proved  to  be  com- 
petitive and,  with  several  returning  players, 
it  should  be  challenging  for  medals  next 
year.  D 


Lacrosse 


by  Grant  Campbell 

Like  their  football  counterparts,  the  Carle- 
ton lacrosse  team  came  close  to  winning  a 
championship  but  fell  just  short. 

Some  ridiculous  scheduling  at  the  pro- 
vincial finals  in  St.  Catharines  forced  the 
team  to  play  back-to-back  games. 

The  result  was  the  Carieton  players 
were  just  too  tired  to  win  as  they  lost  the 
final  to  the  host.  Brock  University,  13-7. 

In  the  tournament,  Carleton  lost  its  first 
game  to  McMaster  13-12,  and  then  de- 
feated Queen's  8-7. 

They  were  forced  to  play  the  Golden 
Gaels  once  again  because  they  were  tied  in 
goals  for  and  against.  They  edged  Queen's 
2-1  in  an  overtime  session  to  earn  the  right 
to  advance  to  the  final. 

In  the  five-team  tournament,  player  coach 
Greg  Kent  said  the  teams  from  the  western 
division  (Brock,  Western  and  McMaster) 
were  much  stronger  than  the  teams  in  the 
eastern  division  (Carleton  and  Queen's). 
Carieton  finished  the  regular  season  in  first 
place  in  the  eastern  division. 

After  the  season,  the  lacrosse  team  was 
granted  varsity  status  for  next  year  and 
most  of  the  roster  will  be  reluming. 

Kent  was  one  of  the  team's  top  goal 
scorers  along  with  Scott  Reed,  Jay  Bidal 
and  Doug  Taylor  □ 

Basketball 

by  Grant  Campbell 

It  was  one  of  the  most  disappointing 
seasons  for  Carleton  men's  basketball. 

The  Ravens  finished  the  season  with 
only  three  wins  all  year  and  a  dismal  1-U 
record  during  the  regular  season.  The  only 
win  that  counted  came  in  a  stunning  upset 
over  the  University  of  Toronto  at  home. 

While  things  were  going  badly  on  the 
court,  the  situation  was  just  as  stonny  in  the 


dressing  room. 

After  a  couple  of  close  calls.  John  Anstess 
finally  went  through  with  his  threat  and  quit 
the  team.  Anstess  cited  persona!  problems 
and  frustration  with  his  play  as  reasons  for 
leaving  the  team  in  January.  But  team  mem- 
bers say  he  and  head  coach  Paul  Armstrong 
did  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  several  matters. 

Without  Anstess,  the  team  lost  a  lot  of 
quickness  on  the  perimeter  and  tenacity 
under  the  hoop.  The  Ravens  also  lost  their 
best  ball  handler. 

Point  guard  was  the  position  Armstrong 
failed  to  fill.  When  Louie  Mazzuca  quit  the 
team  at  the  end  of  last  year,  a  quality 
replacement  wasn't  found. 

Rookies  Walter  Robinson  and  Roger 
Poivesan  didn't  provide  the  scoring  or  the 
penetration  that  Mazzuca  did.  The  coach 
even  tried  swingman  Alex  Overwijk  and 
shooting  guard  Paul  LeBreux  at  the  point 
but  their  performance  revealed  they  weren't 
at  their  natural  positions. 


represent  Ontario  in  the  national  playoffs 
but  were  defeated  in  the  Canadian  final  by 
UBC. 

Although  the  season  ended  somewhat 
eariier  than  most  of  the  team  and  its  fans 
expected,  several  players  had  outstanding 
seasons. 

John  Vidovich,  a  two-year  veteran  on  the 
team,  scored  several  goals  from  his  mid- 
field  position  and  was  named  the  team's 
most  valuable  player. 

This  spring,  Vidovich  is  trying  out  for 
the  Ottawa  Pioneers,  one  of  nine  entries  in 
the  newly-formed  Canadian  Soccer  League, 
a  professional  league  that  will  play  through- 
out the  summer. 

The  Pioneers  will  be  coached  by  Bill 
Thomson,  who  guided  the  Ravens  this  year. 
Along  with  Vidovich  are  several  other  Ravens 
who  will  be  trying  to  make  the  professional 
team  as  a  summer  job. 

Other  players  who  carried  the  Ravens 
into  the  playoffs  were  Mike  Lanos,  and  Sean 
Holmes.  It  is  questionable  whether  both 
players  will  return  to  the  Ravens  in  the  fall 
but  Vidovich  said  he  will  be  back  for  a  third 
season.  □ 


Rugby 

by  Victoria  Blair 


Ravens' 


LeBreux  had  a  fine  second  season.  He 
was  the  team's  leading  scorer  as  he  aver- 
aged more  than  15  points  a  game  and  was 
deadly  from  the  three-point  range. 

Sean  Fitzgerald,  a  three-year  veteran, 
also  improved  dramatically  after  two  inef- 
fective years.  He  averaged  almost  10  points 
a  game  and  five  rebounds  and  was  the 
strongest  player  inside.  Often,  he  was  matched 
up  against  players  three  and  four  inches 
taller  than  his  6'4"  frame.  For  his  work,  he 
was  selected  the  team's  most  valuable  player. 

Mike  Mclnrue  and  Pat  Istead  also  had 
solid  seasons  but  the  team  still  needs  a 
quality  point  guard  like  Mazzuca  and  some 
more  height  on  the  frontline.  □ 

Ravens' 
Soccer  45*^ 

by  Charlatan  staff 

The  season  ended  eariy  for  the  Raven 
soccer  team. 

It  was  the  earliest  exit  in  the  past  three 
years  for  the  Ravens,  who  lost  in  double 
overtime  the  year  before  to  Laurentian  in  the 
provincial  final  and  two  years  ago  to  UBC  in 
a  shootout  for  the  national  championship. 

The  Ravens  had  advanced  to  the  prov- 
ince's final  four  on  Nov.  8  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  season  but  in  the  semi-finals, 
the  Ravens  lost  to  Wilfrid  Laurier  1-0  in 
overtime. 

Carieton  had  advanced  to  the  playoffs 
because  of  a  2- 1  win  over  Laurentian  a  week 
earlier  at  Raven  Field. 

The  University  of  Toronto  went  on  to 


On  Oct.  18.  many  Carleton  students 
paid  to  watch  the  football  Ravens  lose  the 
Panda  game  while  few  attended  the  free 
games  between  Cai'leton's  two  rugby  teams. 

The  first  team  defeated  Trent  18-3  for 
their  only  home  victory  of  the  season.  They 
also  defeated  Trent  in  Peterborough  and 
Royal  Military  College  in  Kingston  for  an 
overall  record  of  3-4. 

Two  Ravens  were  named  to  the  Division 
II  all-star  team.  Captain  Dave  Robertson 
and  the  team's  most  valuable  player  Mike 
Jeffreys  both  had  outstanding  seasons  and 
were  rewarded  with  the  recognition. 

Carieton's  first  team  was  in  the  running 
for  a  playoff  spot  until  the  Thanksgiving 
road  trip  to  Wilfind  Laurier 

Before  the  Ravens  arrived  in  Waterioo, 
the  Golden  Hawks  were  winless  in  league 
play  But  the  long  bus  ride  resulted  in  a 
disappointing  loss  and  ended  the  Ravens' 
playoff  hopes. 

The  second  team  also  had  a  shot  at 
making  the  playoffs  but  in  its  final  game  of 
the  season,  the  Ravens  lost  to  Royal  Military 
College,  who  advanced  to  the  post-season. 

Right  now  the  Ravens  are  searching  for 
a  new  coach  becasue  Alan  Frizzell,  the 
teams'  coach  for  three  years,  has  retiredD 


Nordic  Skiing 


by  Mike  Aiken 

Can  you  name  Carieton's  only  Ontario 
University  Athletic  Association  champion- 
ship team  for  1986-87?  No.  it  wasn't  the 
football  team,  or  even  the  soccer  team.  The 
most  successful  team  in  the  past  year  has 
been  the  nordic  ski  team. 

Adam  Vyse,  Adrian  Lumb,  and  Steve 
Eyvindson  finished  second,  fifth  and  eighth 
in  the  15-kilometre  race  on  Feb.  7.  The  next 
day.  the  trio  came  from  behind  to  take  the 
3x10  km  relay,  which  gave  them  the  overall 
title, 
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WANTED!! 

Students  to  sit  on 
Senate  and  CUSA  Committees 

between  May  1,  1987  and  April  30,  1988 

Positions  available  on  the 
following  Committees: 


SENATE 

Academic  Planning  (2  positions) 
Admissions  and  Study  Policy  (2  positions) 
Computer  Policy  (2  positions) 
Honourary  Degrees  (1  position) 
Library  (2  positions) 
Student  Awards  (2  positions) 
University  Government  (1  position) 
Technology,  Society,  and  Environment  (1) 

Applications  can  be  picked  up  at  401  Unicentre  (COSA  Office) 
Deadline  for  appHcations:  April  10,  1987,  4:30  p.m. 
information  can  be  obtained  through  the  V.P.  Internal,  CaSA,  at  564-4380 


casA 

Women's  Issues  (3  positions) 
Services  Review  (2  positions) 
Financial  Review  (open  to  all  students) 
Constitutional  &  PoHcy 

Review  (open  to  all  students) 
Constitutional  Board  (2  positions) 
Activities  (open  to  all  students) 
Student  Issues  and 

Action  (open  to  all  students) 
Off  Campus  Advisory  (2  positions) 

ALSO  NEEDED! 

Summer  Chairperson  and  Secretary  for  CUSA  council. 


AppKcations  for  Committees  and  Chair/Secretary  can  be  picked  up  at  401  Onicentre. 
Deadline  for  handing  them  in  is  April  10,  1987  at  4:30  p.m. 
For  more  information  contact  the  Executive  V.P.   CUSA:  564-4380. 
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The  Robins  were  getting  great  results  as 
well  from  Rhonda  Delong,  with  a  convinc- 
ing win  in  the  10km  race  to  win  the  women's 
individual  title. 

Delong  and  Vyse.  both  members  of  the 
British  Columbia  provincial  team,  then  went 
on  to  compete  at  the  Canada  Winter  Games 
in  Halifax  later  in  the  month  and  in  the 
Canadian  Senior  championships  in  Canmore, 
Alta.  last  week.  Delong  had  a  fourth  place 
finish  in  Halifax  and  was  ninth  in  Canmore. 

For  her  efforts,  she  was  awarded  the 
Ruth  Coe  Memorial  Award,  which  is  given 
to  the  athlete  who  demonstrates  outstand- 
ing athletic  ability  in  inter-varsity  competition. 

Rookie  Joseanne  Otway  is  also  showing 
promise  with  a  third  at  the  Nakker  Loppet 
in  Cantley,  Quebec,  while  Steve  Eyvindson 
finished  fourth  at  the  same  event.  Vyse,  in  a 
busy  season,  finished  second  at  the  National 
Capital  Division  race  and  added  a  pair  of 
thirds  at  races  in  Haliburton  and  Deep 
River. 

Lumb.  who  is  also  the  team's  coach,  is 
justifiably  pleased  with  the  team's  season, 
which  will  be  his  last.  Frank  Sobek,  an 
assistant  this  year,  will  come  on  to  replace 
Lumb,  who  is  the  only  graduating  member 
of  the  team.  □ 

Swimming 

by  Charlatan  Staff 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  the 
Carleton  men's  swim  team  finished  in  Canada's 
top  10. 


The  Ravens  finished  tenth  in  the  coun- 
try at  the  national  swimming  finals  in  eariy 
March  at  Halifax's  Dalhousie  University. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  high 
finish  was  Stepan  Oliva.  He  finished  sixth 
in  the  50-metre  freestyle  and  eleventh  in  the 
100m  freestyle. 

The  lanky  {6'3")  Oliva  was  easily  the 
Ravens"  best  swimmer  but  he  had  a  strong 
supporting  cast  as  well. 

Jim  Tunney,  who  also  competed  in  the 
nationals,  and  co-captains  Bruce  Webster 
and  Paul  Rimkek  had  fine  seasons  in  the 
pool. 

Rimek  set  a  record  in  a  co-ed  meet  at 
Western  when  he  swam  the  200-yard 
breastroke  in  2:16.8.  Since  he  is  only  a 
rookie,  big  things  are  expected  of  him  in 
years  to  come. 

The  Robins  were  not  as  impressive  as 
the  Ravens  but  nonetheless  had  some  im- 
pressive statistics. 

At  the  provincial  championships,  Kana 
Klassen  finished  sixth  in  the  200m  individ- 
ual medley  and  second  in  the  200m  butter- 
fly consolation  finals. 

Allison  Carroll  was  ninth  in  the  800m 
freestyle  and  fifth  in  the  200m  freestyle. 
Captain  Marie  Leonard  was  seventh  in  the 
200m  breastroke. 

Klassen  was  selected  as  the  top  female 
swimmer  and  Subrina  Howe,  who  qualified 
for  the  pnavincial  championships,  was  named 
most  improved  swimmer  Heather  Hayhurst- 
France  was  the  team's  most  dedicated 
swimmer.  For  the  Ravens,  Bruce  Webster's 
hard  work  paid  off  with  the  dedication 
award  and  the  most  improved  award.  □ 


Synchronized 
Swimming 

by  Lydia  Zajc 

Carleton's  synchronized  swimming  team 
had  a  building  year  as  two  first-year  swimmers 
consistently  placed  third  or  fourth  in  the 
Ontario  Women's  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association  (OWIAA)  meets. 

Brenda  Ball  and  Donna  Glasgow  traded 
places  from  third  to  fourth  in  the  associa- 
tion's intermediate  division  throughout  the 
year. 

Coach  Carolyn  Kirk  said  the  team  itself 
also  placed  higher  in  the  standings  against 
1 1  other  universities  than  it  had  in  previous 

seasons. 

Carleton  entered  a  duet  in  the  final  meet 
which  placed  sixth  out  of  seven  teams  in  its 
division. 

Glasgow's  status  as  a  solo  performer 
dropped  from  fourth  to  seventh  during  the 
last  three  meets. 

But  Kirk  said  five  out  of  six  swimmers 
on  the  team  will  probably  return  next  seasoE] 

Robins' 
Volleyball 

by  Mark  Sajatovich 

Does  anyone  out  there  know  what  it 
feels  like  to  be  a  few  inches  away  from 
achieving  a  goal?  The  players  on  the  Robin 
volleyball  team  do. 

The  Robins  had  a  tough  year  and  didn't 
quite  nab  fourth  place,  which  would  have 


put  them  in  the  playoffs.  But  that  wasn't  the 
only  frustrating  thing  about  the  season. 

At  the  Brock  Invitational  in  St.  Catharines, 
the  team's  only  pre  season  tournament,  Carle- 
ton finished  last.  But  the  Robins  were  (and 
still  are)  a  young  team  with  little  experience 
in  what  could  ai^ably  be  called  the  toughest 
division  in  the  league. 

With  opposition  like  the  universities  of 
Toronto,  Ottawa  and  York,  who  were  con- 
stantly battling  for  top  spot  in  the  national 
standings,  Carleton  had  its  hands  full. 

As  the  season  continued,  the  Robins 
embarked  on  a  tour  of  the  Maritimes,  which 
added  to  their  extensive  schedule.  But  by 
the  end  of  the  first  month  the  team  had 
gained  valuable  experience.  This  included 
six  exhibition  games,  five  league  matches, 
one  tournament  and  their  Maritime  tour. 

The  new  year  brought  encouraging  signs 
for  the  future.  Defence  and  high  emotions 
were  the  order  of  the  day  on  Jan.  18  as  they 
captured  the  bronze  medal  in  their  own 
tournament. 

The  season  was  sprinkled  with  fine 
individual  performances,  a  foreshadow  of 
better  things  to  come.  An  example  was 
Heather  Holmes  scoring  11  points  on  serv- 
ice before  retiring. 

The  team's  attitude  was  also  exemplary. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  compliment  that  can 
be  paid  to  any  team  is  to  say  they  are 
committed  and  possess  the  desire  to  win. 
The  Robins  are  a  prime  example,  and  this 
is  due  in  small  part  to  the  coaching  of 
Claude  Lapre.  The  new  coach  made  it  a 
priority  to  improve  mental  as  well  as  physi- 
cal performance. 

As  the  year  wound  down,  the  lack  of  ex- 
perience cost  the  Robins  a  playoff  spot.  But 
with  a  strong  group  of  freshman  returning, 
the  future  looks  even  more  promising.  □ 
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"Graduation 
dinner  &  dance 


If  you're  graduating  this  year  why 
not  come  out  and  celebrate? 


$12.00 


Includes:  4  course  dinner 

1940's  style  big  band 
D.J.  from  By  town  Boogie 
cash  bar 


Date:      Friday,  May  1st,  1987 
Place:     Ottawa  Congress  Centre 

(next  to  the  Westin  Hotel) 
Time:      Cocktails  at  6:00  p.m. 

Dinner  at  7:00  p.m. 


TICKETS  AVAILABLE  IN  THE  UNICENTRE  STORE 


OTTAWA 
CONGRESS  I 
CENTRE  ' 
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Water  polo 


Robins' 
Basketball 

by  Carol  Phillips 

The  Robin  basketball  team  managed  to 
salvage  one  win  this  season.  They  defeated 
Queen's  6449  Jan.  14. 

However,  the  team,  battling  inexperi- 
ence, injury  and  lack  of  height  all  year,  did 
have  some  good  games.  Queen's  came  to  the 
Nest  and  beat  the  Robins  58-46.  The 
University  of  Ottawa  won  twice-56-49  on 
Feb.  3  and  45-31  later  in  the  month.  And 
although  Ryerson  came  out  on  top  twice 
against  Carieton,  they  were  two  hard-fought 
games-83-61  back  in  Toronto  in  early 
January  and  then  later  74-67  at  the  Nest. 

The  eastern  division  of  the  Ontario 
women's  basketball  league  had  two  of 
Canada's  premier  teams  in  the  Laurentian 
Lady  Vees  and  the  University  of  Toronto 
Blues.  Carleton's  games  against  these  two 
teams  weren't  pretty  to  say  the  least. 
Laurentian  ran  their  score  up  over  100 
points  in  both  games. 

Laurentian  won  the  national  final,  80-51 
against  Brock  University  in  St.  Catharines. 
Toronto  won  the  consolation  final  which  put 
them  in  fifth  spot  in  the  national  rankings. 

There  were  two  pleasant  surprises  for 
the  Robins  this  year.  Rookie  forward  Sheila 
Kaeslin,  proved  to  have  the  scoring  touch, 
consistently  leading  the  Robins  in  points. 
Head  coach  Ken  Stunell  is  pleased  with  the 
development  of  rookie  point-guard  Cathy 
Vezina  whom  he  expects  to  be  a  team  leader 
next  season.  She  too,  was  a  consistent 
scorer,  mainly  because  of  her  outside  shot. 

Third-year  guard  Janet  Podleski  also 
had  a  good  year,  leading  the  team's  offence 
and  scoring  in  double  figures  in  a  couple  of 
games.  Unfortunately,  she  quit  the  team 
because  of  a  chronic  knee  problem.  □ 


by  Charlatan  Staff 

It  was  supposed  to  be  a  simple  rebuild 
ing  year  for  the  Raven  waterpolo  team. 

But  the  team  not  only  rebuilt  itself,  it 
also  made  its  biggest  step  yet  to  the  provin- 
cial tournament  championship.  It  played 
against  three  other  teams  before  finally 
being  eliminated. 

The  Ravens  advanced  to  the  playoff 
tournament,  held  at  Carieton,  by  virtue  of  a 
complicated  tie-breaking  system  which  elim- 
inated Queen's. 

In  the  first  playoff  game,  Carieton  lost  to 
McMaster  12-9  in  the  first  round  and  17-14 
to  Toronto  in  the  consolation  final.  The 
other  team  in  the  tournament.  University  of 
Ottawa,  won  the  provincial  championship. 

The  Ravens  struggled  at  the  start  of  the 
season  as  they  tried  to  break  in  several 
rookies  but  coaches  Dave  McClintock  and 
Brian  Goodwin  did  a  fine  job  as  Carieton 
stormed  back  to  finish  second  in  the  eastern 
division. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  performances 
belonged  to  team  captain  John  Pankiw  and 
Paul  Tymchuk,  who  came  up  with  the  goals 
when  the  team  needed  them. 

With  most  of  the  team  coming  back  next 
year,  the  Ravens  won't  have  to  rebuild.  But 
they  do  expect  to  challenge  for  the  provin- 
cial championship. 

"Fourth  place  was  a  good  way  to  close 
the  season  and  it  makes  for  a  good  start  next 
year,"  McClintock  said.  □ 

Robins' 
Soccer 

by  Charlatan  Staff 

In  most  cases,  one  win  during  a  season 
would  not  be  considered  a  success. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Carieton  women's 
soccer  team,  the  1-3-2  record  was  impres- 
sive considering  it  was  the  team's  first 
season. 

Because  of  their  performances  against 
other  universities,  the  team  was  granted 
varsity  status  and  will  be  a  member  of  the 
Ontario  East  in  the  university  women's  soc- 
cer league. 

"1  think  we  had  an  outstanding  year" 
said  head  coach  Dave  Kent.  "The  nucleus  is 
there  for  us  to  be  competitive  in  the  future 
and  in  about  five  or  six  years,  we  should  be 
comparable  to  the  Ravens  soccer  team." 

The  team's  victory  came  in  its  second 
last  game  of  the  year  as  they  defeated  Trent 
5-2.  Another  high  note  was  the  fact  that  the 
team  wasn't  blown  out  in  any  of  its  losses. 

Kent  said  the  Robins  have  a  good  chance 
to  make  the  playoffs  next  year  because  18  of 
the  23  players  on  the  roster  will  be  returning 
to  the  team.  One  of  the  new  players  is  Janet 
Podleski,  a  former  Robins  basketball  player. 

The  team  is  already  preparing  for  next 
year.  They  played  three  exhibition  games 
on  the  weekend  and  came  away  with  a  win 
and  two  ties. 

At  an  indoor  tournament  at  Algonquin 
College,  the  Robins  tied  the  Ontario  under-18 
team  twice  and  defeated  another  amateur 
team.  □ 


COLUMN 


Ottawa's  environmental 
priorities  need  recycling 


KCCHCuiuo    JUST  iSN'r  ecowoM/CAuur  fcksi&ic:: 


by  Mike  Kaulbars 

By  now  you  have  all  heard  the  news, 
"Ottawa  is  embarking  on  an  ambi- 
tious recycling  program."  It  seems 
we  are  going  to  recycle  10  per  cent  of  our 
solid  wastes  because  the  citizens  want  it, 
although  the  politicians  don't  feel  it  is  a 
good  idea.  It  is  going  to  cost  $500,000 
dollars  and  will  require  that  people  make  an 
effort  to  sort  some  of  their  garbage.  All  in  all 
it  really  doesn't  seem  like  a  good  idea,  and 
you  have  to  wonder  what  environmental 
nuts  forced  our  wonderful  politicians  into 
this.  This  is  basically  what  we  have  been 
getting  from  the  media,  and  I  have  to  wonder 
who  is  responsible  for  this  very  biased  and 
twisted  version  of  the  reality.  It  is  apparent 
to  me  that  someone  wants  the  recycling  to 
fall. 

For  two  years  the  region  held  public 
meetings  to  try  and  decide  what  to  do  about 
the  waste  problem.  The  city  was  in  favor  of 
incinerators  and  land  fill  even  though  the 
taxpayers  were  solidly  for  recycling.  The 
target  figure  recommended  by  citizens  was 
a  MINIMUM  of  35  per  cent  not  10  per  cent. 
OK,  10  per  cent  is  a  start,  so  why  has  the 
city  only  given  the  recycling  program  5  per 
cent  of  the  garbage  budget????  Annually 
garbage  disposal  costs  us  $10,000,000;  if 
this  recycle  program  works  it  will  be  $500,000 
cheaper  than  burying  the  garbage.^  and 
much  cheaper  than  burning  it,  but  that's  not 
what  you  are  being  told. 

We  had  paper  recycling  once  and  it 
didn't  work.  Why?  Well,  it  didn't  pay  for 
itself.  It  seems  that  if  recycling  requires  a 
subsidy  of  say  two  or  three  dollars  a  ton  then 
it  must  be  stopped.  We  can't  expect  the 
taxpayer  to  pay  that  money  to  finance  re- 
cycling. Far  better  to  take  the  stuff  and  bury 
it  at  a  cost  of  $20/ton.  Does  that  make  sense 
to  you?  Are  taxpayers  that  stupid?  1  don't 


think  so,  but  then  no  one  asked  them  what 
they  wanted. 

In  the  Kitchener.  Waterloo  area  they  are 
running  a  very  successful  recycling  pro- 
gram that  is  very  similar  to  the  one  pro- 
posed for  Ottawa,  but  there  are  a  couple  of 
important  differences.  People  who  produce 
less  waste  cost  the  city  less  because  fewer 
trucks  are  needed,  less  land  is  filled,  etc. 
etc.  In  Kitchener,  Waterloo  they  recognize 
that  by  giving  a  tax  break  to  citizens  who 
participate  in  the  program.  Why  isn't  that 
happening  here?  I  guess  because  if  they  did 
it  then  the  program  might  work. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  1  asked  one  of  the 
'snivel  serpents'  present  why  they  didn't 
have  an  ad  campaign  telling  the  public  how 
much  garbage  disposal  was  costing  them. 
His  answer  was  that  it  wouldn't  work  be- 
cause the  cost/person/day  was  pretty  low. 
Sure,  but  why  not  tell  us  how  much  it 
costs/taxpayer/year,  that  is  a  far  larger  and 
more  interesting  figure.  He  also  suggested 
that  people  don't  want  to  sort  through  their 
garbage,  so  recycling  wouldn't  work.  I  don't 
like  sorting  through  garbage  either,  which 
is  why  I  am  not  so  stupid  as  to  put  recyclable 
glass,  tins,  and  paper  into  the  garbage.  I  put 
them  in  a  separate  box;  I  think  the  average 
citizen  could  figure  that  out  too. 

Recycling  preserves  limited  natural  re- 
sources, creates  jobs  in  recycling  and  sorting 
plants,  saves  prime  agricultural  land  from 
being  buried  in  garbage,  and  doesn't  pollute 
the  air,  land,  or  water.  Up  to  80  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  waste  stream  is  recyclable,  and 
as  time  goes  on  recycling  is  going  to  become 
absolutely  necessary  instead  of  simply  being 
a  good  idea.  The  sooner  we  get  going  the 
better  off  we  will  be.  The  only  thing  wrong 
with  recycling  is  it  doesn't  bring  in  huge 
pmfits  for  certain  special  interests  at  the  tax 
payers  expense:  but  1  think  1  can  live  with 
that.  □ 


Year  End  Break 


PACKAGES  INCLUDE 

•  Round  Inp  Iransporlalion  via 
deluxe  molof  coach  or  air 

•  Superior  accommodation  at  a 
beachfronl  hotel 

•  Welcome  parly  including 
Pooldeck  activities 

•  Enlerlainment  &  discount 
packages 

•  Professional  representatives 
in  Daylona 

•  Oplional  side  tours 

•  All  taxes  unless  othenwise 
indicated 

•  Airpon  transfers  it  applicable 


Ju^       til        ^(  ^ 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  Contact  Travel  Cuts  or  for  your  free  brochure  and 
registration  form,  see  your  Campus  Group  Leader 


4tli  Level  Unicentre, 
Carleton  University 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  K1S  5B6 
(613)  238-5493 

60  Laurier  Avenue  East 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  KIN  6N4 
(613)  238-8222 
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The  Victor  Difference 


With  summer  rapidly  approaching,  we  need  you  to 
fill  our  client  summer  staffing  needs.  We  have 
ongoing  requirements  for: 

Typists  (unilingual  or  bilingual),  45-60  wpm, 
pays  up  to  $9  per  hour,  based  on  experience. 

•  Word  Processing  Operators,  (unilingual  or 
bilingual),  50  plus  wpm,  all  models  and  software 
packages,  payrool  up  to  $11  per  hr,  based  on 
experience. 

We  feature: 

Weekly  paychecks,  including  4%  vacation  pay,  a 

wide  variety  of  assignments  in  government  and  the 

private  sector. 

Registering  is  easy. 

Phone  today  for  your  appointment. 

Victor  Temporary  Services, 

1901-130  Albert  St.,  Ottawa,  KIP  6G4, 

237-7501. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITY 

OFF  CAMPUS  STUDENTS' 
CENTRE  (OCSC) 
COORDINATOR 


•  responsible  for  maintaining  the  Off-Campus 
Students'  Centre 

Hours:  approx  20  hours  per  week 
Duration:  August  28  -  Dec.  4,  Jan.  4  -  April  8 
Wage:  Negotiable 


AppHcation  deadline:  Monday,  April  6,  4:30  pm 
For  more  info  contact  Kelley  Plumpton  at 
564-4380  or  come  to  the  CUSA  office,  401 
Unicentre 


J 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 

Woni  Processing  Services.  EXECUTEXT  of- 
fers fast,  efficient  letter  quality  word- 
processing  Editing,  proof-reading,  technical 
writing.  Affordable  rates,  pick-up,  delivery. 
Call  Cheryl,  839-3297. 

The  Independent  Typisfs  Network:  Offer- 
ing a  connplete  range  of  quality  typing  and 
word  processing  services  at  competitive  rates. 
FRANCES  BOLTON,  729-0028,  THE 
TYPEWRIGHT,  728-3184. 

Typing  and/or  Editorial  Services  -  IBM 

Selectric  -  call  [613|  224-2490  from  8:00  a.m. 
fo  8:00  p.m.,  seven  days  a  week. 


DATAlogue  WORD  PROCESSING:  Fast,  ac- 
curate, proofreading  as  required.  Merivale 
Road  area.  727-1153. 

Typing,  paper  supplied,  short  notice,  $1.10 
per  double  spaced  page,  Ask  for  Dani.  Call 
232-7056. 

Word  Processing,  graphics,  research, 
translating,  photography.  Student  rates,  pick- 
up &  delivery,  fast.  The  Ultimate  Word,  tel. 
737-7336- 
Word  Processing.  Fast,  accurate,  letter  quali- 
ty Word  Processing.  Essays,  reports,  thesis, 
correspondence,  etc.  Student  discount.  10%  off 
on  any  thesis.  725-1002. 


'^l^lSS  *^         Liberate  your  wrist 

forever!  Wear  a  watch  that 
snaps  on.  Pops  up.  Twists  'round. 
One,  or  many,  on  your  hat,  belt,  bag, 
notepad. ..wherever!  Swiss  quartz 
movement.  Shock-resistant, 
water-resistant,  silent.  $55. 
Accessories  available. 

Birks  2  year  guarantee  •  Free  battery  certificate 

BestatBlRKS^ 


Charlatan 


Artfilm 


Presents: 


A  Jennifer  Cowan  Film 


He  was  a  legend- 
He  was  a  Star.... 
He  was  an  American  * 


Bruce  Goes  To 


★  ★Hr****************************************" 


Hollywood 

******************************************* 


***************** 

stoning: 

Sylvester  Stallone 

cs 

TTieBoss 
with: 

Murray  Forman  as  Miami  Steve  van  Zandt 
Robert  Paquin  as  The  Big  Man 
Mictiele  Melady  as  Julianne  Philips 
Anne-Marie  McElrone  as  Patty  Smith 
Juiie  Beun  as  the  Boss's  Littie  Sister 
and 

Gerry  Davidson  as  'The  Fan" 


i 

i 


co-starring: 

Neil  Godbout.  Rich  Scott.  Donna  Shaw.  Ken  Basset.  Daniel  Sharp.  Shelley  Bakus. 
Gina  Fredette.  Caroline  Hauraney.  Scott  Whalen.  David  Motsukubo  and  many 
mote  talented  people 


Screenplay  by  Paul  Harold  Francis  Ford  Cantin 
Wardrobe  by  Christine  Lovelace.  Hair  by  Sonya.  Audio  by  Chris  Mayo 


Publicity  by  Betty  Dyment 


Stunts  by  Jon  Gencher 


The  Graduate  Students'  Association  is  proud  to  present  for  the  first  time: 

Elections  for  the  1987-88  Executive. 
Three  positions  are  being  contested:  President,  V.P.  Internal,  V.P.  External.  


Voting  takes  place  on  April  7-8,  1987  from  11:30  a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.  at  three 
polling  stations:  •  Unicentre  (4th  floor,  near  Rooster's)  •  Herzberg/Steacie 
Tunnel  Junction  •  Loeb  (2nd  floor,  near  entrance  to  Southam)  

All  Graduate  students  (part-time  and  full-time)  are  eligible  to  vote. 
Your  participation  is  needed  to  help  make  these  elections  successful.  Please  vote. 
Listed  below  are  the  candidates  running  for  the  three  positions  and  their  platforms. 


PRESIDENT 


PHIL  ROURKE  FOR  PRESIDENT 

Experience 

•  Currently  a  Master's  student  in  Inlernalional  Affairs  al  Ihe  Norman  Paterson  School  of 
Inlemalional  Affairs  |NPS!A|,  I  will  be  finishing  off  my  thesis  during  the  1987-88  academic  year. 

•  Four  years  of  involvement  in  student  issues  and  student  politics  as  an  undergraduate  at  the 
University  of  Windsor,  including  holding  the  position  of  Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Lance,  the 
undergraduate  students'  newspaper,  in  1985. 

•  Currently  the  C.U  P.E.  steward  for  NPSIA  students. 
Aims 

•  AUTONOMY.  Autonomy  from  CUSA  is  the  only  way  that  the  GSA  can  best  meet  the  needs  of 
those  it  serves.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  the  GSA  is  in  effect  subsidizing  CUSA  activities. 

•  ACADEMIC  EXCELLENCE-  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Challenge  Fund  campaign,  the  GSA 
must  continue  to  foster  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  education  at  this  university.  This 
includes  ensuring  that  the  policies  of  this  university's  adminislration  and  of  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  reflect  our  interests. 

•  ACTIVITIES.  There  were  many  successful  GSA  social  events  this  year-  It  is  important  that  the 
GSA  continue  to  provide  ample  opportunity  for  graduate  students  around  campus  to  interact 
socially 


STEPHEN  POSAVAD  FOR  PRESIDENT 

1  ani  currently  a  Master's  student  in  the  School  of  Public  Administration  having  received  my 
Honour's  B.A.  in  political  science  from  Carleton.  I  would  be  honoured  to  serve  as  President  of 
your  Graduate  Students  Association  and  make  only  the  promise  that  I  will  fullfill  that 
responsibility  to  the  best  of  my  talent  and  abilities.  1  would  deeply  appreciate  your  support. 

WAYNE  L.  PUSHKA  FOR  PRESIDENT 

As  president  of  the  G  S  A.  I  will  ensure  a  more  responsible  use  of  student  fees.  There  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  in  the  G-S.A,  budget  that  students  are  totally  unaware  of.  This 
money  should  be  directed  towards  activities  beneficial  to  all  students  and  departments,  not  just  a 
handful  of  people  who  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  system.  This  goal  can  be  achieved  by 
increasing  communication  between  the  G.S.A.  administration  and  constituents,  and  by 
restructuring  programs  to  suit  the  needs  of  a  wider  group  of  people,  I  feel  it  is  not  the  G-S.A.'s 
mandate  to  solve  the  problem  of  world  hunger,  or  write  a  nuclear  arms  accord.  Rather,  Ihe 
association  should  be  more  responsible  to  graduate  student  needs,  such  as  an  extension  of  library 
borrowing  privilages,  and  the  removal  of  exorbitant  overdue  fees.  Vote  for  me,  I'll  make  some 
real  changes  in  the  G,S  A. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  EXTERNAL 


M-J  WATSON  FOR  VP  EXTERNAL 

Experience: 

•  G.S.A.  representative  for  Public  Administration 

•  Organized  Christmas  food  drive  for  G,S.A.  Community  Support  Committee 

•  Organized  OXFAM  benefit  for  Central  America 

•  Member  of  Joint  Consultation  Committee  assisting  T.A.s  and  R.A.s  with  grievances 

•  Actively  concerned  with  women's  issues  on  campus 

•  Vice-president  of  college  government,  Trent  University 
Objectives: 

•  Organize  more  sensational  social  events 

•  Effectively  represent  grad  concerns  on  CUSA  council 

•  Publish  newsletter  to  inform  grads  of  events  and  issues 

•  Establish  academic  committee  to  investigate  disparity  in  funding,  etc. 

•  Pursue  autonomy  of  G.S.A. 

•  Distribute  list  for  grad  involvement  on  committees,  clubs,  etc. 

Grad  students  do  face  particular  problems  and  have  special  needs.  As  V  P.  External,  I  would 
see  my  responsibility  first,  as  strengthening  the  sense  of  "community"  between  graduate  students 
and  second,  as  representing  your  views  to  campus  and  inleruniversity  organizations.  I  strongly 
believe  that  I  would  be  serving  and  representing  you  and  so  would  be  available  to  discuss  any 
suggestions  or  concerns  that  you  might  have.  Remember:  Approachable,  organized,  energetic, 
positive  member  of  a  team,  and  dedicated  to  representing  your  views. 


DENNIS  AKYUREKLI  (Dept  of  Physics)  FOR  VP  EXTERNAL 

As  a  graduate  student  I  belive  that  the  principle  role  of  elected  GSA  members  should  be  to 
unite  all  graduate  students,  and  in  doing  so.  stimulate  creative  channels  of  communication 
between  members  from  different  faculties.  Furthermore  elected  members  must  be  dedicated  to 
firm  disciplined  administration  of  the  association.  With  a  clear  sense  of  direction  it  is  my 
intention  to  fulfil  these  commitments,  and  to  move  the  GSA  forward  in  a  coordinated,  cohesive 
way,  such  as  to  insure  the  integrity  and  future  of  the  GSA. 

GEORGE  COOK  FOR  VP  EXTERNAL 

My  name  is  George  Cook  and  I  am  running  for  the  position  of  Vice  President  External  of  the 
GSA,  1  am  rurming  in  this  election  for  no  altruistic  motive  other  than  the  advancement  of  the 
GSA  and  its  members,  !n  order  for  the  aspirations  of  the  graduate  student  population  to  reach 
fruition  a  strong  base  is  needed  to  complement  them. 

I  was  the  Student  member  of  the  University  of  Calgary  Senate  prior  to  coming  to  Carleton.  I 
was  also  my  departments'  representative  on  the  General  Faculties  Council.  This  board  included 
the  Deans,  department  heads  and  the  executive  of  the  University,  Through  my  membership  on 
both  of  these  boards  I  have  gained  valuable  experience  in  conveying  student  concerns  to  all 
members  of  the  University  community. 

The  upcoming  year  in  particular  will  provide  not  only  the  GSA  but  all  students  with  a  unique 
opportunity.  The  federal  forum  on  education  slated  for  October  will  hopefully  clarify  where 
education  in  Canada  is  headed.  The  VP  External  can,  through  membership  in  CPS  and  Ontario 
Graduate  Student  Association,  have  input  at  this  conference.  Independence  of  the  GSA  needs  to 
be  increased.  The  VP  External  should  continue  and  expand  involvement  with  the  community, 
increase  social  events  and  create  a  medium  through  which  graduate  students  will  thrive  during 
and  after  their  studies. 

For  these  reasons  I  hope  that  you  will  vote  on  April  7-8. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  INTERNAL 


DEBORAH  L.  SMITHSON  FOR  VP  INTERNAL 

BA  Economics 

MA  Minor  in  Business  Adminislration, 
from  The  University  of  Washington 
Currently  doing  an  M  A.  in  International  Affairs  al  the  Norman  Paterson  School,  Because  I 
will  be  in  my  thesis  year  in  87-88,  I  will  have  the  time  to  devote  to  the  VP-Internal 
responsibilities. 

Carlclon  GSA  experience  includes:  NPSIA  Student  Association  Treasurer;  GSA  rep  for 
International  Affairs, 

VP  Internal  is  responsible  for  looking  after  Travel  Grants,  Graduate  Student  Emergency 
Loans,  and  liasing  with  Ron  al  Mike's  Place  to  ensure  that  the  beer  keeps  flowing.  I  intend  to 
expend  the  use  made  of  Travel  Grant  funds  by  increasing  student  awareness  of  the  availability  of 
these  monies.  In  the  past,  the  funds  budgeted  for  travel  grants  have  not  all  been  allocated. 
Increased  awareness  that  there  is  some  funding  from  Ihe  GSA  may  encourage  more  grads  to 
participate  in  conferences. 


MOHAMMED  BASHEER  DARUDA  FOR  VP  INTERNAL 

[M.A.  Sociology) 

•  member  of  GSA  Council  66/87 

•  member  of  GSA  Community  Affairs  Sub-coramiltee 

•  Financial  Secretary  African  Students  Association 

•  international  Student 

1  hope  to  revitalize  the  GSA,  making  it  more  dynamic,  pragmatic,  and  active  in  pursuing  those 
issues  of  central  concern  to  Graduate  Students, 
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Paul  Hyde:  hoping  not  to  take  a  bath 


by  Mike  Blanchfield 

Bob  Rock  and  Paul  Hyde  have  sur- 
vived a  rock'n'roll  band's  worst 
nightmare. 
Two  years  ago,  when  they  formed  the 
nucleus  of  The  Payolal,  one  of  Canada's 
more  respected  and  popular  bands,  they 
decided  to  go  for  the  big  time. 

Their  record  company  got  them  super- 
star producer  David  Foster  (Tears  Are 
Not  Enough!  to  record  the  album  that  was 
supposed  to  break  them  in  the  United 
States  (a.k.a.  the  promised  land  to  aspir- 
ing Canadian  bands  looking  for  the  big 
time). 

But  things  didn't  work  out  as  planned. 

The  album,  Here's  The  World  For  Ya, 
bombed  and  three  weeks  later  AtSiM 
dropped  the  band  from  its  contract. 

"We'd  compromised  as  a  means  to  an 
end  and  it  didn't  work  and  we  were  right 
back  where  we  started.  We  figured  new 
deal,  new  name,  new  record,  let's  just  do 
what  we  want  to  do  and  fuck  worrying 
where  we  sell,"  says  Hyde,  lead  singer 
and  lyricist  for  the  newly  formed  Rock 
and  Hyde.  Hyde  was  in  Ottawa  last  week 
promoting  the  band's  new  album  Under 
The  Volcano. 

Having  a  new  contract  with  Capitol 
Records  has  helped  Hyde  get  rid  of  "the 
dirty  taste"  caused  by  the  break-up  with 
A&M.  ,  .  ^  , 

"They  (Capitol)  said  'make  your  kind  of 
record.'  They  knew  what  we'd  done  with 
the  Foster  record  and  they  said  'we  don't 
want  that.  Just  make  the  record  that  you 
make  best.'  And  that  was  great  for  us." 

"We  went  in  feeling  no  pressure  at  all 
as  far  as  the  material  went,"  he  says. 

As  a  result,  the  band  managed  to  re- 


gain their  artistic  integrity,  says  Hyde. 
When  their  recording  budget  was  approved, 
the  first  thing  they  did  was  go  out  and 
buy  their  very  own  24-track  mixing  board 
and  tape  deck. 

Hyde  says  this  was  the  most  important 
artistic  decision  he's  ever  made.  Now,  he 
and  R<ick  can  take  the  time  to  experiment 
on  their  own,  without  having  to  pay  for 
costly  studio  time. 

Although  Under  The  Volcano  has  rich 
production  values  and  sounds  nothing 
less  than  state  of  the  art,  according  to 
Hyde  it  was  an  inexpensive  record  to 
make. 

On  "Talk  to  Me",  a  taped  conversation 
in  a  senior  citizen's  discussion  group  is 
chopped  up  and  dubbed  into  the  song. 
The  cut  deals  with  the  loneliness  of  sen- 
ior citizens.  Hyde  asked  the  wife  of  a 
friend,  Steve  Mecklin,  who  works  in  the 
geriatric  ward  of  Vancouver  General 
Hospital,  to  make  a  tape  for  him.  "They 
have  this  game  they  play  where  they  spin 
a  dial  and  it  falls  on  different  subjects 
and  they  talk."  Hyde  edited  a  90  minute 
tape  into  several  small  segments.  Bits 
were  used  over  the  introduction  and  song 
closing. 

However,  on  other  tracks  like  "The 
Blind,  The  Deaf  and  The  Lame,"  Hyde 
regains  the  lyrical  edge  that  had  been 
watered  down  by  Foster.  "It's  about  reli- 
gion and  how  it  has  been  misused  through 
the  ages  and  how  more  often  than  not  the 
dollar  is  the  main  concern  and  not  loving 
your  brother." 

The  last  album  had  sentimental  titles 
like  "You're  the  Only  Love",  and  "Cruel 
Hearted  Lovers",  but  this  time  "boy  meets 
giri"  was  the  last  thing  Hyde  had  on  his 
mind  when  writing  the  new  album.  Rock 


and  Hyde  have  also  toughened  up  their 
visual  image.  Gone  are  the  black  tuxedos 
and  well-groomed  hair  worn  in  previous 
videos.  Long  hair,  leather  jackets  and  a 
few  sneers  are  predominant  in  the  band's 
video  for  the  first  single  "Dirty  Water." 
However,  they  aren't  taking  themselves 
that  seriously  thanks  to  director  Tim  Pope. 
After  spending  two  weeks  trying  to  come 
up  with  an  idea.  Pope  telephoned  Hyde 
from  London  with  the  idea.  "It's  going  to 
be  you  and  Bob  in  a  bathtub,"  Hyde  re- 
calls. "I  thought  it  sounded  like  a  raving 
lunatic,"  he  says,  "but  being  familiar  with 
his  stuff  I  figured  he  could  pull  it  off.  He 
saw  the  humor  in  'Dirty  Water'  as  well  as 
the  non-humorous  bits  and  threw  it  all 
together  in  one  bathtub." 

A  computer  controlled  camera  filmed 
the  video  in  one  single  shot,  weaving  its 
way  in  and  out  of  the  tub.  The  camera 
repeated  the  action  for  a  group  of  chil- 
dren and  actors  dressed  as  rugby  players 
and  a  bishop.  Not  to  be  forgotten  is  the 
now  mandatory  "video  babe,"  who  is  the 
only  character  in  the  video  with  the  good 
sense  to  bathe  with  her  clothes  off.  At  the 
end  of  the  filming  all  the  elements  are 
edited  into  one  seamless  production. 

The  hard  work  continues  for  the  band 
in  May  when  it  does  a  series  of  club 
dates  around  Vancouver  to  get  in  shape 
for  a  serious  tour  later.  Although  no  dates 
have  been  announced,  Hyde  says  he's 
looking  forward  to  touring  England  and 
Europe  for  the  first  time.  In  addition  to 
himself  and  Rock,  Hyde  says  the  band 
will  be  rounded  out  with  four  other 
musicans.  They'll  tour  for  as  long  as  the 
album  stays  in  the  charts. 

"We're  really  on  a  mission  now.  We 
came  back  with  a  vengence." 


Glass  Menagerie  production  sparkles 


The  Glass  Menagerie 

Ottawa  Little  Theatre 
Until  April  11 

by  Anne-Marie  McElrone 

As  hard  as  it  is  not  to  gush  over 
Tennessee  Williams'  writing,  the 
Ottawa  Little  Theatre  has  made  it 
equally  hard  not  to  gush  over  their  per- 
formance of  his  play.  The  Glass  Menagerie. 

The  play  reminds  me  of  an  unravelling 
thread  in  which  a  family's  lifeline  is  gnawed 
to  its  breaking  point.  It  starts  out  slowly 
and  culminates  in  the  final  scene. 

The  play  centres  on  the  Wingfield 
family;  Tom  (Lyle  Burwell),  his  sister 
Laura  (Mary  Ellen  Beauchamp)  and  their 
mother  Amanda  (Lorraine  Bate  Orr).  Tom 
supports  the  family  by  working  m  a  shoe 
factory,  while  Laura  cares  for  her  pieces 
of  glass  and  Amanda  reminisces.  Amanda 


is  as  insufferable  as  Laura  is  meek.  She 
calls  Tom  everything  from  selfish  to  as 
"eloquent  as  an  oyster."  He,  in  return, 
derives  real  pleasure  from  infuriating  his 
mother  with  his  sarcasm  and  a  refusal  to 
listen  to  her  stories  of  golden  youth. 

Thankfully  this  depressing  look  at  lost 
hopes  and  dreams  is  filled  with  wit. 
Burwell's  sarcastic  tone  keeps  the  audi- 
ence from  getting  too  caught  up  in  the 
sombre  theme,  but  always  has  the  angry 
undertones  to  remind  us  of  his  frustra- 
tion. He  makes  the  audience  laugh,  but 
does  not  let  it  forget  the  walls  are 
closing  in  on  him  and  his  attempts  at 
humor  do  little  to  lessen  the  burden.  His 
performance  still  has  the  same  emotional 
depth  and  emits  the  same  feelings  of 
frustration,  he  just  makes  us  laugh  at  the 
same  time. 

Burwell  also  appears  at  the  beginning 
of  some  of  the  scenes  as  narrator.  He 


April  Book  Festival  expands 


by  Neil  Godbout 

The  1987  Ottawa  Book  Festival  takes 
place  this  year  from  April  26  to 
May  1  during  National  Book  Week. 
The  festival  promotes  literary  arts  in 
the  Ottawa  area  by  conducting  many 
workshops  to  help  authors  with  every  as- 
pect of  their  writing  from  getting  started 
to  financial  benefits  and  movie  contracts. 
Noted  authors  attending  this  year  include 
Michael  Ondaatje.  Margaret  Drabble,  and 
Timothy  Findley. 

The  festival  started  three  years  ago 
when  a  group  of  local  volunteer  writers 
got  together  to  promote  local  writing. 


The  bilingual  festival  sold  out  in  every 
event  last  year  with  over  1,000  writers 
participating.  This  year,  the  festival  has 
substantially  expanded  with  a  greater 
number  of  events.  Morwenna  Given,  festi- 
val promoter,  expects  a  large  increase  in 
attending  autliors  this  year,  making  the 
Ottawa  Book  Festival  the  largest  author 
gathering  in  Canada. 

There  is  a  pre-festival  literary  lunch- 
eon fundraiser  on  April  21  before  the 
official  opening  April  26  at  the  Canada 
Council  from  1:30  to  4pm.  The  rest  of  the 
events  take  place  at  the  National  Library 
and  admission  is  free.  □ 


does  not  narrate,  he  talks  .  .  and  smokes. 
He  wears  a  black  wool  cap  a  la  Jack 
Nicholson  and  tries  to  explain  the  action 
to  the  audience.  You  don't  think  of  him  as 
outside  the  action,  but  as  an  inside  source 
who  can  understand  his  family.  He  gives 
us  the  background  of  his  family  and  tells 
us  the  story  of  his  father's  desertion.  He 
says  his  father  is  a  symbol  of  "the  long 
delayed  but  always  expected  something 
that  we  live  for."  The  picture  they  keep  of 
him  on  the  wall  lights  up  at  appropriate 
times  during  the  play. 

Orr's  portrayal  of  the  nagging  Amanda 
was  effectively  annoying  and  she  had  a 
way  of  making  you  pity  her  while  she  was 
irritating  you.  Nothing  is  more  pathetic 
than  someone  putting  on  an  act  they  don't 
realize  everyone  sees  through.  She  makes 
meals  a  nightmare  with  her  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  digestive  process  and 
mastication.  Orr  is  at  her  best  in  the  final 
scene  when  the  gentleman  caller  she  has 
been  pushing  Tom  to  bring  home  finally 
materializes.  She  appears  complete  with 
Goldilocks  ringlets  and  a  heavier  than 
usual  Southern  belle  accent.  She  flirts 
coyly  with  Tom's  co-worker  and  the  effect 
is  as  embarrassing  as  your  mother  hitting 
on  your  best  friend. 

Amanda's  costumes  were  mirror  reflec- 
tions of  her  personality.  In  the  final  scene 
she  is  seen  in  a  faded  prom  dress  com- 
plete with  rumpled  flowers.  Her  clothes 
are  as  old  and  worn  as  the  facade  she  lives 
behind.  The  picture  is  tragic  and  you  feel 
embarrassed  for  the  poor  woman,  but  you 
can't  help  laughing.  , 
Laura  is  the  vehicle  for  her  mother  s 
dreams.  She  is  part  of  the  "we"  her  moUier 
refers  to  when  she  talks  about  "their'  fate. 
The  sad  part  is  Uura  can  never  carty  out 


Amanda's  dreams  because  she  cannot  func- 
tion in  society.  She  is  so  fragile  she  throws 
up  on  the  floor  at  business  college  before 
a  speed  test  in  typing.  She  hides  her 
failure  from  Amanda  for  months  to  escape 
her  "awful  suffering  look ...  like  the  pic- 
ture of  Jesus'  mother." 

Beauchamp  balances  Tom's  sarcasm 
with  her  resigned  attitude.  She  seems  to 
want  nothing  more  than  to  care  for  her 
glass  menagerie  and  try  to  keep  everyone 
happy.  She  looks  as  painfully  shy  as  she  is 
and  seems  to  whither  when  spoken  to  by 
tlie  gentleman  caller. 

The  gentleman  caller,  Jim  (David 
McCallum),  appears  on  the  scene  like  an 
intrusion.  He  is  more  real  dian  the  Wingfield 
family.  He's  more  in  touch  with  society 
and  makes  the  family's  differences  stand 
out  even  more.  Even  after  his  flaws  sur- 
face he  is  too  real  for  the  Wingfields. 
McCallum  handles  the  outgoing  hull-in- 
the-china-shop  role  well.  He  makes  the 
audience  like  him  as  he  lures  Laura  out  of 
her  shell  then  crushes  her  last  hopes  at  a 
normal  life  when  he  mentions  a  fiancee. 
After  he  drops  the  fiancee  bomb,  he  falls 
out  of  favor  and  slinks  off  the  stage. 

The  cast's  performance  can  be  gauged 
by  the  audience's  reaction  alone.  I  have 
never  sat  with  such  a  group  of  intense 
people.  They  were  really  wrapped  up  in 
the  story.  When  the  conflict  between  Tom 
and  Amanda  explodes  into  a  battle  the 
audience  is  completely  still.  The  silence  is 
one  that  ensues  when  the  verbal  stabs 
have  hit  their  mark. 

It's  hard  not  to  sound  overiy  sentimen- 
tal about  this  play,  even  Tom  admits  in 
the  first  scene  it's  a  sentimental  play.  But 
the  cast  gave  it  something  more.  It  is 
memorable.  □ 
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CBC's  Switchback  gets  "New"  host 


by  Laurel  Hyatt 

Ever  since  fourth  grade,  all  Tom  New 
wanted  to  do  was  write.  But  some- 
where along  the  way.  the  CKCU-FM 
announcer  got  sidetracked  into  dabbling 
in  radio  and  TV.  And  he's  at  it  again,  this 
time  in  front  of  the  camera  as  the  new 
host  for  the  Ottawa  regional  version  of 
Switchback,  a  Sunday  morning  show  on 
CBC  aimed  at  high  school  students. 

The  show  is  a  slick,  upbeat  combina- 
tion of  rock  videos,  interviews,  flashy 
graphics,  nonsense,  contests  and  a  healthy 
dose  of  strong  on-air  personality,  which 
New  has  plenty  of.  Switchback  is  done 
live,  .something  New  says  "gets  the  adren- 
aline going." 

Fans  of  "Special  Blend,"  CKCU's 
weekday  morning  show,  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  New  has  no  intention  of  giving 
up  his  Thursday  spot.  He  says  he  likes 
doing  "The  Blend"  to  keep  on  top  of  the 
music  scene.  The  show  also  gives  him  a 
chance  to  ham  it  up  with  his  co-host 
Valerie  Brockbank.  "1  like  to  gab  and  fool 
around,"  New  says  in  his  deep,  perfect-for- 
FM-radio  voice. 

New  found  out  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
he'll  be  taking  over  the  Switchback  chair 
from  host  Brigitte  Robinson,  who's  leaving 
to  act  in  the  Shaw  Festival  at  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake,  Ontario.  Her  curtain  call  was 
Sunday,  when  she  introduced  New  to 
what  he  describes  as  her  "loyal  audience." 
A  natural  in  front  of  the  camera.  New  has 
little  to  worry  about.  But  he  says  his 
biggest  concern  is  whether  the  high  school 
viewers  will  think  he's  "cool  enough." 

Switchback  was  originally  produced 
for  pre-teens,  but  since  its  debut  in  January 


1986,  it  has  evolved  into  a  teenage  pro- 
gram. In  fact.  New  says  the  show  now 
boasts  that  half  its  audience  is  over  20. 
Taped  interviews  with  musicians  like  Paul 
Hyde  of  The  Payola$  (the  first  one  New 
did)  could  be  part  of  the  show's  attraction 
to  an  older  crowd.  But  New  suggests 
another  reason.  "What  the  hell  else  are 
you  going  to  watch  on  a  Sunday  morning 
besides  Star  Trek?" 

New's  contract  is  for  five  shows,  be- 
cause neither  he  nor  the  show's  executive 
producer,  Janet  Evans,  know  how  the  ar- 
rangement will  work  out.  But  New  says  if 
CBC  wants  him  back  next  season,  he'll  be 
ready  "If  everything's  rosy,  there's  no 
reason  why  I  don't  want  to  keep  going,"  he 
says. 

His  biggest  consideration  for  renewing 
his  contract  is  whether  the  20  or  so  hours 
of  preparation  for  each  show  will  leave 
him  enough  time  to  work  on  his  second 
novel.  His  first  book,  Hope's  End,  has  yet 
to  be  published.  New  says  the  plot  re- 
volves around  "incest  and  revenge"  and 
the  main  character  is  "heavily  into  east- 
em  philosophies"  similar  to  Buddhism. 

New  thinks  it's  not  ironic  but  "weird" 
that  he's  so  successful  in  broadcasting 
(jobs  he  says  pay  the  rent),  but  he  can't 
make  "one  cent"  in  his  chosen  writing 
career. 

"I  don't  care  about  the  money,  I  just 
want  to  publish  a  book. .  The  number 
one  thing  in  my  life  professionally  is 
writing." 

But  he's  not  your  stereotypical  "starv- 
ing writer."  As  far  as  his  television  expe- 
rience goes,  New's  number  two  career 
isn't  too  shabby  He's  been  CBC's  Midday 
movie  reviewer  since  the  noon  public  af- 


Tom  New  hopes  he's  cool  enough 


fairs  show  started  two  years  ago.  Before 
that,  he  did  an  entertainment  segment  for 
CBC  current  affairs  in  Windsor  after  being 
a  cameraman  there.  New  says  his  job 
behind  the  camera  paid  well  and  was 
exciting  because  he  met  a  lot  of  "showbiz 
people"  across  the  river  in  Detroit.  But  he 
adds  his  position  was  so  comfortable  it 
scared  him  to  think  "I  could  blink  and  in 
15  years  I'd  have  the  same  job."  So  he 
quit,  moved  to  Ottawa,  and  started  to 
work  on  Hope's  End. 

Eventually  he  ended  up  at  CBOT  in 


Ottawa  to  help  pay  for  his  paper  and  ink. 
Now  he  says  his  producers  want  him  to  do 
a  regular  entertainment  item  ("arts  and 
farts,"  he  calls  it).  New  says  it  has  its 
appeal,  but  again  he's  worried  that  each 
new  job  will  cut  into  his  writing  time. 

While  he's  modest  about  his  broadcast 
talent.  New  makes  no  bones  about  his 
ability  to  make  ink  steam  on  paper.  But 
then  he  jokes  about  his  real  motives  be- 
hind his  frantic  search  for  a  publisher. 
"Maybe  I'm  a  closet  egomaniac.  Maybe  I 
just  want  to  rule  the  world."  □ 


The  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus 
Room  508,  Unicentre 

your  campus  placement  service 


^  ■ 


ON  CAMPUS  RECRUITING 

For  information  about  the  type  of  posi- 
tions available,  how  to  apply  and  where 
to  find  more  about  the  companies  please 
make  sure  to  read  the  "CEC  Weekly 
Bulletin"  published  every  Monday  and 
posted  in  the  CEC-OC  and  across  Cam- 
pus. 

Here  is  a  list  of  upcoming  application 
deadlines  for  recruiting  employers... 

PERMANENT  -  FULL  TIME 

•  Federal  Systems  of  Canada  is 
recruiting  for  the  position  of  Data  Pro- 
cessing Professional  -  Open  to  all  com- 
puter science,  commerce:  information 
systems  or  related  fields. 

•  April  16  -  The  Ontario  Municipal 
Training  Program  -  Public  Ad- 
ministration, commerce,  economics  - 
Open  to  anyone  who  graduated  within 
the  last  two  years  from  a  university  pro- 
gram with  substantial  local  government 
content  i.e.  public  or  business  admin, 
political  science,  economics  or  urban 
planning, 

•  April  24  -  Taurus  Computer  Pro- 
ducts -  all  sciences  and  engineering 
with  a  background  in  computer  systems 
and  an  interest  in  sales. 

•  April  30  -  Guardian  Insurance  Co 
of  Canada  is  recruiting  for  a  general  in- 
surance trainee  to  work  in  Ottawa.  Must 
be  bilingual. 

•  Technipro  National  Products  - 

Distribution  company  is  recruiting  for  a 
sales  representative.  No  set  deadline  but 
applications  should  be  mailed  as  soon  as 
possible. 


The  staff  of  the  Canada  Employment  Centre  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  appreciation  to  those  people  who  have  assisted 
in  our  delivery  of  service  throughout  the  year.  Plans  for  the  operation  of 
our  office  during  the  summer  months  have  not  been  finalized  yet.  Once 
arrangements  have  been  confirmed,  we  will  circulate  a  flyer  detailing  our 
hours  of  operation  and  the  addresses  of  the  local  Canada  Employment 
Centres  for  Students.  Students  are  advised  that  our  office  will  continue  to 
accept  summer  and  permanent  job  notices  throughout  the  summer. 
Best  of  luck  with  your  exams! 


•  Money  Concept  -  Open  to  com- 
merce and  law  for  the  position  of  Finan- 
cial Planning  Consultants. 

•  On-Site  Energy  Pathways  Inc.  - 
Engineering,  science  or  environmental 
studies.  Candidates  must  also  qualify  for 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  to  be 
eligible  for  employment. 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

•  Sunshine  Beach  Water  Park  -  This 
water  theme  park  is  located  in  Bramp- 
ton, Ontario.  A  number  of  positions  are 
available  including:  food  service  super- 
visor, group  services  co-od,  prep  cooks, 
cooks,  cashiers  etc. 

•  Secan  Association  -  Open  to  3rd 
year  computer  science  students.  Ex- 
perience with  microcomputers,  Dbase, 
ability  to  write  and  modify  programming 
in  Dbase  III. 

•  April  17  -  Summer  Experience  87. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Skills  Development 
-  Information  booklets  and  applications 
are  available  at  the  Centre. 

Visit  the  C.E.C.O.C.  Monday  to  Friday  8am-4pm 

for  employment  information  and  assistance 
Space  for  this  advertisement  provided  courtesy  of  CUSA 


•  April  15  —  Bark  Reforestation  Inc. 

is  continuing  to  recruit  for  tree  planters 
to  work  in  Northern  Ontario. 

INFORMATION  SESSION 

•  Investors  Syndicate  —  Company 
representatives  will  be  on  campus  Tues- 
day, April  7,  1987  to  discuss  permanent 
employment  opportunities  for  account 
representatives.  An  informal  drop-in 
style  info  session  will  be  held  in  Room 
505  Unicentre  from  11  am  to  1  pm. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

For  graduates  looking  for  permanent 
full-time  employment  and 
undergraduates  looking  for  part-time 
employment.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  positions  available;  for  others  be 
sure  to  come  in  and  check  our  boards 
regularly. 


PERMANENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Data  Processing  Professionals: 

Open  to  computer  science,  info  systems 
or  related  fields  with  programming  and 
analysis  experience.  For  more  informa- 
tion refer  to  Order  A-29. 

•  Systems  Engineering  Represen- 
tative Trainee.  Open  to  computer 
science,  information  systems  and 
systems  engineering  with  knowledge  of 
large  IBM  main  frame  systems  and  high 
level  programming  language.  For  more 
information,  see  Johanne  Dore. 

•  Software  Programmer:  Open  to 
computer  science  graduates.  Must  have 
experience  in  "C  language  programming. 
Position  is  in  Markham,  Ontario.  For 
more  info  refer  to  Order  A-30. 

•  Analyst/Programmer:  Post  graduate 
degree  in  applied  statistics.  Candidates 
with  an  honours  degree  in  maths  or 
computer  science  with  significant  ex- 
perience in  applied  statistics  will  also  be 
considered.  Position  is  in  Chalk  River, 
Ont.  Refer  to  File  1086. 

•  Analyst/Programmer  —  Open  to 
computer  science  or  related  field.  Must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Fortran 
programming  in  scientific/engineering 
applications  and  experience  with 
assembly  language  and  operating 
systems  concepts  and  methodology. 
Refer  to  File  1086. 

SUMMER  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Shipper  Helper:  40  hours  a  week  or 
more  -  end  of  April  to  September. 
Heavy  lifting  involved.  Refer  to  Order 
A-4. 
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No  weeping  for  GCTC's  latest  show 


By  Grand  Central  Station  I  Sat  Down 
and  Wept 

Great  Canadian  Theatre  Company 
March  23  -  April  4 

by  Betty  Dyment 

Anne  Anglin  and  Nancy  Beatty's 
stage  adaptation  of  By  Grand 
Central  Station  I  Sat  Down  and 
Wept  is  more  intense  than  Elizabeth  Smart's 
book,  and  that  is  saying  much. 

Smart's  poetic  prose  work,  first  pub- 
lished in  1945,  is  a  dramatic,  passionate 
account  of  Smart's  obsessive  love  for  British 
poet  George  Barker.  Theatre  Passe 
Muraille's  play,  running  until  Saturday  at 
the  Great  Canadian  Theatre  Company,  is 
an  energetic  production  which  translates 
Smart's  overwhelming  feelings  into  move- 
ment and  music  as  well  as  metaphor. 

Nancy  Beatty  is  convincing  as  Elizabeth 
Smart.  She  intones  Smart's  lines  with  the 
passion  (or  lack  of  passion)  needed  for  the 
vivid  images  of  joy  and  the  violent  visions 
of  despair. 

The  scenes  in  which  Smart  talks  of 
outsiders'  opposition  to  her  love  affair 
with  a  married  man  are  Beatty's  best. 
When  she  takes  on  dual  roles  — as  Smart 
and  a  police  officer,  as  Smart  and  her  


mother,  as  Smart  and  her  father-the 
focus  is  on  society's  reaction  to  Smart's 
obsession,  and  the  resulting  humor  light- 
ens the  play's  mood. 

Love?  Stuff  and  nonsense.'.  .  .It's  loy- 
alty and  decency  and  common  standards 
of  behavior  that  count. 

Less  effective  are  some  of  the  scenes 
in  which  Smart  describes  her  joy  and  her 
pain.  When  Beatty  stands  on  the  desk, 
balancing  a  chair  off  one  foot,  or  when 
she  rolls  on  the  floor,  lines  are  sometimes 
lost.  Although  Smart's  language  calls  for 
dramatic  movement,  the  histrionics  some- 
times overshadow  the  words. 

I  am  over  run,  jungled  in  my  bed.  I  am 
infested  with  a  menagerie  of  desires:  my 
heart  is  eaten  by  a  dove,  a  cat  scrambles  in 
the  cave  of  my  sex,  hounds  in  my  head 
obey  a  whipmaster  who  cries  nothing  but 
havoc  as  the  hours  test  my  endurance  with 
an  accumulation  of  tortures.  Who,  if  I 
cried,  would  hear  me  among  the  angelic 
orders? 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  play,  di- 
rected by  Anne  Anglin,  fits  and  comple- 


Nincy  Beatty  in  By  Grand  Antral  Station  t  Sat  Down  and  Wept.  \t  continues  until  April  4. 


ments  Smart's  prose.  Good  use  is  made  of 
music,  lighting,  and  setting.  When  Beatty 
dances  to  "A  Slow  Boat  to  China",  or 
points  a  desk  lamp  so  it  becomes  an 
interrogation  light,  or  pulls  a  draye  over  a 
beach  chair  to  form  a  cradle,  the  images 
are  effective. 

By  Grand  Central  Station  I  Sat  Doivn 
and  Wept  is  a  book  which  some  people 


praise  and  others  disparage.  The  play  is 
likely  to  cause  the  same  disparate  reac- 
tions. Elizabeth  Smart's  style  is  not  to 
everyone's  taste,  but  those  who  enjoy 
reading  aloud  Smart's  romantic  prose  and 
who  appreciate  theatrical  poetry  readings, 
should  also  enjoy  the  production.  They 
will  not  mind  listening  to  Smart's  tears.  □ 


The  NaiioEial  Bank  of  Canada  is 
launching  iis  second  ■■Chairman  of 
ihe  Board  for  a  day"  coniesi.  The 
contesi  is  open  lo  all  Canadian 
residents  between  ilie  ages  of  1 5 
and  19.  The  grand  prize  winner  will 
have  the  privilege  of  beconnng  Chair 
of  ihe  Board  of  llie  National  Bank  ol 
Canada  for  a  day. 

Aeain  this  year,  the  contesi  will  be  held 
in^htce  stages  and  will  consist  of  wj men 
and  oral  competitions-  Winners  will  be 
chosen  hy  a  jiiiy'- 


also  be  awarded  to  the  coniestanis 
ranking  second  and  third  in  the  final. 
Winners  in  the  regional  semi-finals  of 
Ihe  oral  comperiiions  will  receive  S150 

A  copy  of  the  comcsi  re^iilaiions  may  ije 
obtained  ai  any  NMiion:il  Bank  of  Canada 


In  ihe  frrst  singe  of  ihe  conicsi. 
parlicipanis  send  a  lypeil  essay  ol  a 
tmximirm  of  rluce      p.i.ccs  lo  iIh'" 
nearest  Na.io-iaU^a.ikol  Canada  branch, 
explaining:  Wn  ^loyou  ,  //i7.</o» 

f.^  /„■//.  udiinr  n     The         >  indged 
rbe  niosr  inieiesrinil  imH  t'e  K  ianu  tl 
and  iheir  airrliors  will  he  un  iicil  ro  ineu 
Willi  Ihe  |ur>'  lot  ihe  seLOinl  M.iue  ol 
(hcvoniesi.  ihe  recioiial  -eiiii  liii,i  >  ol 

wihc  Bank  s  H.mJ  Olln.'-n  liiiu  .•-I 
lor  il,cniMUinteoi,,l.oiii(.nmoMs 


Z?ESCB1PTI0N  OF  PRIZES 


In  addition  lo  becoming  Cliairin.in  ol 
Board  of  Ibc  Naiional  Hank  ol  uui.ul.i 
for  a  day,  ihe  giaiid  pn^-i'  \Mniiei  il 
final  in  Monneal  will  lecei^  e  sh.iie-.  i> 
rhc  National  Bank  of  Caii.ula  ^wonh 
S2.0001.  Pri2esol  51,250  and  v 


1  heionic-ii  opens  Fcl 
,iihI  ess,i\'s  iiHisi  tie  lev 


AC.i:  (OIKTll  fF.RTIFlC\TF  R[\'t  lllLI'^ : 
,\Pt)RF5S  OF  UR.\NCH  TO  VVIIICII  VOt'  ' 


LAMil  AllHOI  IvrKN: 


Kg  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 


AD 


I  Wanna  Be  an.. 

w 

Yes,  you  too  can  be 
The  Charlatan 
Advertising  Manager. 


Duties  Include: 

being  responsible  for  all 
aspects  of  generating  revenue 
through  sales  of  advertising 
both  on  campus  and  in  the 
community; 
overseeing  layout  and 
production  of  advertising 
copy; 

acting  as  liaison  with 
national  advertising  agency; 
and  being  an  active  member 
of  The  Charlatan  staff. 

Position  begins  May  1st. 

Remuneration  includes 
honoraria  and  commission. 

For  more  info  see 

Paul,  Carol,  Lynn  or  Greg 

at  the  Charlatan  office. 


MANAGER 
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— Just  so  you  know  how  special  you  are! — 

A  special  thanks  to  the  following,  for  their  outstanding  commitment  and 
contribution,  assisting  the  VP  Administration  over  the  past  year! 


Ahmed  Abdel-Akher 
Georges  Berthiaume 
Doug  Booker 
Cindy  Carter 
Rapheal  DaSilva 
Gerry  Davidson 
Sheiia  Day 
Tino  Dimitriou 
Brian  Edgecombe 
Pat  Fantin 


Ben  Farmer 
Jeff  Fistibain 
Dennis  Gamble 
Tina  Groves 
Jay  Hamilton 
Jennifer  Hawkins 
Amy  Heron 
Zaini  Hussain 
Rene  Ingold 
Nicole  Kasserra 


Mike  Kelly 
Kiran  Kurichh 
Monica  Lambton 
Vaughn  Lantz 
Bill  Lee 
John  Malloy 
Glenn  Martin 
Modesto  Martinez 
Sandi  Melville 
Andy  Nelson 


Mike  O'Neil 
Sandy  Osier 
Donna  Pelly 
Paul  Picard 
Marc  Pratt 
Geoff  Rice 
Dave  Robillard 
Gordon  Rose 
Alison  Scott 
Raj  Singh 


Ginelle  Skerritt 
Frank  Smith 
Natalie  Sully 
Gabriella  Szasz 
Peter  Thorn 
Andrea  Timoll 
Paul  Williams 
Cat  Wood 


We  would  also  like  to  thank  the  following  people 
for  their  dedication  and  contributions. 


Council  Officers: 

Dan  Clark  —  Chairperson,  Societies'  Board 

Sally  Mclntyre  —  Chairperson,  Clubs'  Commission 

Natalie  Morgan  —  Governing  Bodies'  Secretary 

Clubs'  FAB: 

Robert  Beggs,  Debating 

Jeff  Fishbain,  J.S.U. 

Tom  Grasza,  Stamp  and  Coin 

Bill  Harrison,  IVCF 

Marc  Rand,  Row/ing 


Societies'  FAB: 

Steve  Beverly,  Architecture 
Jay  Hamilton,  Commerce 
Marc  Pratt,  Economics 
Gordon  Rose,  Industrial  Design 

Clubs'  Policy  Committee: 

Vaughn  Lantz,  P.C.  '*'ou'th 
Chris  Loree,  NDP 
Glenn  Martin,  Medieval 

Societies'  Policy  Committee: 

John  Reid,  Mass  Comm. 
Gabriella  Szasz,  Engineering 


Clubs'  and  Societies'  Planning  Committees: 

Raphael  DaSilva,  Poli  Sci  Forum 
Dennis  Gamble,  Physics 
Sandi  Osier,  Geography 
Linda  Shaw,  Poli  Sci  Forum 

Clubs'  and  Societies'  Review  Boards: 

Ken  Craft,  Cinema 
Kane  Denike,  CUSA 
Brian  Edgecombe,  Philosophy 
Mike  Green,  CUSA 
Amy  Heron,  Press  Club 
Jennifer  Loome,  CAAAG 
Brenda  Murry,  CUSA 
Natalie  Sully,  CUSA 


Clubs 

African 
AIESEC 
Alpine  Racing 
Amateur  Radio 
Amnesty  International 
Archery 
Awareness 
Badminton 
BAHAI 
Bible  Study 
Buddist 
CAAAG 
CACM 

Campus  Crusade 
Caribbean 

A  further  thank 
CUSA  Liaisons 


We  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  following  organizations 
for  their  service  to  the  Carleton  Community^ 


Carleton  Literary  Review  Ismalia 


OXFAM 

Palestinian  Students 
P  C.  Youth 
Photo  Club 
Rowing 
Scriblerus 
Ski 

Sock  'n'  Buskin 
Sport  Parachute 
Stamp  &  Coin 
STAND  Philippines 
Strategy 

Student  Commonwealth  German 
Ukrainian  ieeE 
Vietnamese  Industrial  Design 

WUSC  International  Relations 

you  to  all  Club  and  Society  Presidents,  Executive,  Commission  and  Board  Reps  and 
for  their  time,  efforts  and  patience!     Believe  it  or  not,  it's  been  a  constructive  year. 


Chinese 
Cinema 

Council  of  Canadians 

CU  on  TV 

Curling 

Cycling 

Debating 

Fencing 

G-PAC 

Greek 

India 

International  Socialists 
International  Students 
Iranian  Students 
Irish 


IVCF 
Jewish  SU 
Lacrosse 
Liberal 
Libertarian 
Malaysian 
Mature  Students 
Medieval 

Mid  East  Discussion 

Muslim 

Mysticism 

Native  Students 

Navigators 

NDP 

Outdoors 


SOCIETIES 

Architecture 

Civil  Engineering 

Classics  ' 

Commerce 

Computer  Science 

Economics 

Engineering 

English  Literature 

Francophone 

Geography 

Geology 


Italian 
Journalism 
Law 

Linguistics 

Mass  Communications 
Math 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Music 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Public  Administration 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Poli  Sci  Forum 
Psychology 


Presenting 
Summer  Student  Program 
at 

The  Fitness  Institute 

Enjoy  Squash,  Tennis,  Aerobics, 
Swimming  and  a  fully  equipped  Gym, 
all  summer  long! 

To  inquire  about  special  student  rates 
call  491-5830  (Toronto). 
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Rent  May  1st  or  Reserve  for 
Sept./87  a  large  house/canal 
area  accommodation  for  up  to 
nine  students.  Available  for  singles 
or  a  group.  Superior  furnished 
accommodation.  Large  modern 
kitchen  equipped  with  new 
dishwasher.  Laundry  room 
equipped  with  Maytag  appliances. 
Six  bedrooms,  two  livingrooms, 
one  family  room  and  two 
bathrooms.  Bus  stop  at  door  and 
parking.  For  further  information 
please  contact  Mrs.  Stewart  at 
993-4826  (business  hours)  or 
evenings  and  weekends  at 
731-1608. 


Hunter 
says: 


Have  a  good  year, 
and  keep  your 
litterbox  clear). 


row.  Mkaindjohi. 


OTTAWA  ALIVE  OTTAWA 


by  Jennifer  Cowan 
Thursday  April  2 

•Calling  all  Irish  Rovers  fans,  the  group 
will  rock  the  NAC  Opera  tonight  with 
their  fabulous  hits  Uke  The  Unicom  and 
Wasn't  That  A  Party,  Tickets  start  at 
$10.50. 

"Or  for  a  different  kind  of  musical  outing, 
why  not  stop  by  the  Alumni  Theatre  at 
Southam  Hall  and  catch  the  Carleton  Con- 
cert Band  in  action.  The  program  includes 
works  by  Robert  Famon,  John  Philip  sousa 
and  Cole  Porter.  Free!  The  concert  begins 
at  8pm. 

Friday  April  3 

•If  Police  Academy,  Part  11,  and  Part  111 
weren't  enough  for  you,  get  set  for  Part 
IV:  Citizens  on  Patrol.  The  film  makes  its 
Ottawa  debut  tonight. 
•L' Atelier  is  home  to  Skit  Row  High  a 
special  comedy  production  featuring  the 
funnies  of  17  high-school  students  picked 
from  last  spring's  High  School  Improv 
Games.  Tickets  are  $5.  The  show  contin- 
ues nightly  at  8pm  until  April  4. 
'Just  when  you  thought  your  finances 
would  hold  out  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
along  comes  For  Your  Eyes  Only,  a  fashion 
extravaganza.  The  show  is  in  Theatre  A 
at  8:30pm.  Tickets  are  $5. 
•For  a  taste  of  that  California  experience, 
it's  a  Malibu  Beach  Party  at  the  Ottawa 
Congress  Centre.  Featured  acts  include 
Endless  Summer,  a  Beach  Boys  tribute. 
Rumble  Seat,  a  John  Cougar  coverband 
and  The  New  Capitals.  Tickets  are  $6.50 
at  Uniticket. 


'True  Stories  is  at  the  Towne  at  9:30pm. 
Saturday  April  4 

•At  the  NAC  Studio  it's  Einstein,  presented 
by  the  Nephesh  Theatre  Company.  Tickets 
for  today's  matinee  are  $9.  Curtain  time  is 
2pm. 

•A  Festival  of  Third  World  film  will  be 
held  tonight  through  Wednesday  in  the 
Auditorium  of  the  Victoria  Memorial  Mu- 
seum. Films  from  Canada,  Mali,  Peru  and 
India  will  be  screened  nightly  at  8pm. 
Admission  is  free.  For  further  informa- 
tion call  232-6727. 

•Today  is  your  last  day  to  view  the  collec- 
tion of  Canadian  Art  on  display  at  Carle- 
ton.  Works  by  Emily  Carr  and  the  Group 
of  Seven  are  on  exhibit  in  the  foyer  of 
Tory.  The  show  is  open  from  9am  until 
10pm.  Free! 

•By  Grand  Central  Station  I  Sat  Down 
And  Wept,  a  play  by  Ottawa's  Elizabeth 
Smart  wraps  up  at  the  GCTC  tonight. 
Tickets  are  $6. 

Sunday  April  5 

•New  paintings  and  works  on  paper  by 
Ottawa's  Blair  Sharpe  are  on  display  at 
Gallery  10  !  until  April  25.  The  exhibit 
can  be  viewed  today  from  1pm  to  5pm. 
Free! 

Monday  April  6 

•Einstein  continues  in  the  Studio  of  the 
NAC  until  April  11.  Tickets  are  $14. 
•Live  on  giant  screens  from  Caesar's  Pal- 
ace in  Las  Vegas,  Marvelous  Marvin  Hagler 
and  Sugar  Ray  Leonard  duke  it  out  for  the 
Wodd  Middleweight  title.  The  fight  can 


be  viewed  for  $30  at  the  Ottawa  Civic 
Centre  or  for  $35  and  a  bar  at  the  Palais 
Des  Congres  in  Hull.  Tickets  are  at 
Uniticket. 

•My  Beautiful  Laundrette  is  at  the  Towne 
at  9:30pm. 

Tuesday  April  7 

•It's  $2.50  Tuesday  ($3  at  some  theatres). 
Flick  picks  for  this  week  include  Angel 
Heart  and  Outrageous  Fortune. 
•At  the  Ottawa  School  of  Art,  it's  an  open 
exhibition  of  drawings,  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture. A  reception  is  open  to  the  public 
tonight  at  7pm. 


Wednesday  April  8 

•In  the  Pit.  Helmut  Schade  will  discuss  o      /  L  / 

Vancouver  Architecture  and  Exfx)  86.  Free!  d  5u./^/\y  6a,cl<-  t^oAr^Ate^/ 
The  talk  kicks  off  at  6pm.  ^ 


Thursday  April  9 

•28  VP,  a  28-year  documentary  chronicle 
of  children  growing  up  in  Britain,  is  at 
the  Towne  at  9pm. 

•Hamlet  in  French  will  be  presented  at 
Academic  Hall,  133  Wilbrod  until  April 
U.  Curtain  time  is  8:30pm.  Free! 
•The  Ottav.'a  Little  Theatre  has  Tennes- 
see Williams'  The  Glass  Menagerie  until 
April  11.  Tickets  are  $6.50. 

Bet  you  didn't  know  or  care  that  


According  to  the  Sun,  blennophobia  is  the- 
fear  of  slime 

Thanks  for  all  you  contributions  to  Ottawa 
Alive  this  year.  It  has  been  a  successful 


Bft  tokt.  Stc  Tog  In  Ibc  oat  UTcr 


column  and  I  hope  it  was  helpful  to  you  as 
readers.  If  you  have  any  suggestions  for 
next  year's  listings,  please  feel  free  to  let 
me  know.  Thanks  again,  Jennifer  C.  □ 


1986-87  CUSA  Council  — 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  we  did  this  year... 


Development  of  Academic  Course  Guide 
Made  this  campus  rocl<! 
Bands  in  Oliver's 
Renovation  to  Oliver's 
Best  Orientation  Week 
New  lighting  program 
Accomplishments  with  CFS  &  OFS 
Greater  Clubs  and  Societies  Autonomy 
Housing  Guide 
Off-Campus  Students  Centre 
Increased  NUG  Involvement 
Development  of  new  third  floor 
Career  Insights  Program 
Shinerama  —  over  $15,000! 
Reduced  pop  &  coffee  prices 
New  funding  policy  for  clubs 
New  stereo  in  Rooster's 
Academic  Representatives  Forum 


Women's  Issues  Committee 

Free  Noon  Hour  Concerts  in  Oliver's 

Racism  Committee 

Off-Campus  Committee 

Improved  grad  ceremonies 

Better  grad  diploma 

Grad  dinner  &  dance 

Saved  our  municipal  voting  rights 

Kept  the  drinking  age  at  19 

Dartboard  in  Rooster's 

Lowered  price  of  light  beer 

More  study  space  in  the  Unicentre 

Shaved  our  heads 

Helped  renovate  Loeb  Lounge 

Beds  for  the  DayCare  Centre 

More  speakers  —  David  Suzuki, 

Jean  Kilbourne,  Dith  Pran, 

David  Martinez 
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DAYTONA 
VICE 


by  Aura  de  Witt 

Sea,  sand  and  sunshine  are  the  only 
things  that  can  beat  the  Ottawa 
winter  blues.  This  snowbird  flew 
south  to  Florida  along  with  hordes  of 
Canadian  students  and  found  out  that  for 
some  of  them,  drugs,  sex  and  rock  'n'  roll 
are  equally  good  at  blurring  the  cold  real- 
ity of  Ottawa's  February. 

A  love  of  American  culture,  a  fruitless 
call  to  the  Last  Minute  Club  and  a  dwin- 
dling bank  account  forced  me  to  do  the 
standard  university  thing.  1  bought  a  spot 
on  one  of  the  reading  week  package  tours 
advertised  on  the  tunnel  walls.  The  Travel 
CUTS  $289  Daytona  package  included 
Holiday  Inn  seaside  accomodation,  trans- 
portation by  bus  and  a  host  of  unexpected 
goodies  and  perhaps  not-so-^,9  ' 

A  27  hour  beer-  an^^^oaUed 
through  Georgia  mdJ^gioWms  proved 


to  be  a  warmup  for  the  week  to  come.  The 
bus  ride  featured  two  exceedingly  loud 
and  annoying  drunkards  sporting  faked 
Scottish  accents.  Choruses  of  "shutups" 
failed  to  silence  their  inebriated  proclama 
tions  of  love  for  both  Mai">:  and 
Only  a  threat  to  kick  them  off  at  the 
nearest  police  station  silenced  tlieir  atro- 
cious brogue. 

The  people  oa-fhy  bus  were  fortun- 
ately rather  tolerBM  and  were  allowed 
strategic  stopovers  for  detailed  inspections 
of  southern  state  McDonald's  restaurants 
and  liquni  stores. 

Most  of  bus  number  three  was  made 
of  friends  with  a  few  odd 
me.  it  was  here  that  1  met 
sterious  people  that  1  was  to 
itel  room  with  for  the  rest  of 
xi  niy  relief,  they  were  civi 
ih  and  turned  out  to  be  great 
drinking,  dancing  and  suntanning  buddies. 


4H0WABUNCHOF 
NICE  MIDDLE  CLASS 
KIDS  TURN  WEIRD 


Somewhere  in  Daytona  Beach  there 
might  have  been  an  art  gallery,  movie 
house  or  even  live  theatre,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  a  Carieton  student  on  the 
loose,  the  city  consisted  of  only  the  strip, 
an  infinite  series  of  hotels,  beaches,  dance 
bars  and  booze. 

Everyone  seemed  to  slide  so  easily  into 
their  depraved  routine  from  the  beginning 
that  I  wondered  whether  there  was  some- 
thing terribly  wrong  with  me  for  not 
doing  the  same.  Self-consciously  sipping 
beer  in  the  hotel  bar,  I  pondered  the 
possibility  1  was  actually  in  an  episode  of 
the  Twilight  Zone  and  would  be  stuck 
here  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

During  the  week,  my  roommates  Steve 
and  Darrin  were  shocked  to  see  a  vast 
amount  of  their  money  had  mysteriously 
disappeared.  "We  didn't  spend  that  much 
on  food,  did  we?"  wondered  Steve.  1  sug- 
gested the  answer  might  lie  in  the 

dweiser  cans  that  were  welded  day  and 
^JiTfo  their  hands. 

Laura  Lee  and  I  spent  almost  as  much 
time  endlessly  pSUring  concoctions  on 
our  skin  as  Steve  and  Darrin  spent  pouring 
them  down  their  thr!oat|.  "We'll  have  to 
go  to  a  tanning  ||fflmnen  we  get  back  if 
tliis  doesn't  woijl^^^^ee  warned.  It 
was  important  that  our  sun  bums  turn  into 
the  d.ii  k  tans  our  friends^yy^j^nvy 
back  home. 

But  the  truly  sfrafige  anfftiHyle 
to  be  happening  in  other  rooms  on  our 
floor,  @ne  night,  for  no  apparent  reason  at 
all,  a  camera-shy  Beasty  Boy  ate  a  lit 
cigarette,  while  around  him  other  partiers 
oohed  and  aahed  at  the  video  recorded 
spectacle  of  the  previous  night's  festivities. 

In  another  room,  a  bizarre  young  woman 
entertained  another  party  by  shimmying 
around  the  room  and  tn-ing  to  seduce  one 
of  my  roommates.  The  onlookers  dhIv 
laughed  and  returned  to  watching  j  piu  nn 
video  about  gigolo  pizza  delivery  boys  in 
New  York.  No  one  ever  found  out  who  the 
shimmier  was. 

The  weirdest  may  have  been  when  a 
nude  Scotsman  was  wrapped  and  tied 
toga-style  to  a  chair  with  a  bed  sheet.  He 
was  carried  to  the  elevator  and  narrowly 
missed  being  sent  down  to  the  hotel  lobby. 
Darrin  insisted  on  taking  a  picture  of  the 
Scotsman  with  my  camera:  "You  can  put 
this  in  your  article." 

A  20th  century  Roman  orgy!'  The  anal- 
ogy suddenly  seemed  apt.  Were  these  the 
same  intelligent  middle  class  kids  I 
every  day  at  school?  If  so,  what  had  T 
trajljormed  them  into  nira-filled  fruitcakes 
;s? 

icessive  alcohol  brings  out  the  beasty 
in  even  the  nicest  middle  class  kids. 
Drinking  wasn't  the  issue;  only  how  much 
you  drank.  Dollar-fifty  mugs  of  Margaritas 
were  my  weakness,  helping  me  to  hotjiand 
'lOp  for  hours  on  end  at  the  dance  cluD 
'next  door,  while  AU-U-Can-Eat,  happy 
hours  and  ladies-drink-free  deals  helped 
fry  most  everyone  else's  brains. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  us  hadn't  been 
warned  about  the  sWctenforeement  of 
age  of  majority.  "DmHjSPmany  to  the 
slick  but  danger^^^Pce  of  forging  ID 
cards.  "They  sa^HCuld  go  to  jail,"  Sam 
wailed  angrilyJ^Bng  her  fake  ID  to  the 
bar  next  door.^eanwhile,  the  older  set 
was  put  through  the  humiliation  of  hav- 
ing to  sign  their  names  to  prove  their 
identities. 

Those  who  could  not  find  a  good  time 
in  hotel  rooms  or  dance  bars  had  to  con- 
sole themselves  with  watching  cars  drive 
up  and  down  the  worid  famous  Daytona 
Beach.  Only  on  an  American  beach  could 
you  find  a  traffic  jam,  and  carbon  monox- 
ide instead  of  ocean  spray.  Maybe  it  had 
to  do  with  the  previous  week's  Daytona 
500. 

Journalistically,  I  was  striking  out.  Not 
only  had  I  missed  Paul  Newman  at  the 
races,  but  I'd  missed  Don  Johnson  in  his 
sports  car.  One  of  our  tour  organizers  told 
me  he  caught  sight  of  Johnson's  car  one 
day,  and  followed  the  TV  star  to  his 


studio"  in  Miami,  He  was  later  given  a 
personal  tour  of  the  film  set. 

"It  should  have  been  me,"  1  moaned 
miserably,  but  later  consoled  myself  with 
being  even  that  close  to  the  year's  most 
trivial  scoop. 

Anyway,  if  I  wanted  a  really  good 
story,  I  could  have  written  about  bikers 
kidnapping  Carieton  giris  from  the  beach. 
Some  Americans  warned  me,  "That's 
how  they  get  their  giris.  Your  friends  are 
crazy."  We  were  watching  two  Carieton 
giris  who  had  tried  on  leather  riding  pants 
and  were  climbing  onto  the  motorcycles 
of  a  couple  of  seedy-looking  characters.  1 
took  a  picture;  they  might  never  return,  I 
thought. 

They  did,  so  I  abandoned  that  story. 
Instead,  I  devoted  the  rest  of  my  time  to 
-frying  in  the  sun  and  observing  the  few 
scantily-clad,  attractive  bodies  on  the  beach. 
"Where  are  all  the  gorgeous  blond  Ameri- 
cans?" one  woman  asked.  "In  school  for 
another  month,"  someone  answered. 

So  our  worship  was  relegated  to  the 
sun  only,  but  even  that  didn't  work  out 
very  well.  A  cloud  that  had  followed  us 
down  from  Ottawa  forced  even  the  hard- 
core suntanners  in  our  group  to  wear  their 
T-shirts  more  often  than  not. 

That  made  the  tanning  lotion  vendors' 
pitches  seem  all  the  more  ridiculous.  One 
minute  they  were  showing  you  pictures  of 
ll^d-degree  bums  resulting  from  not  using 
^elusive  Florida  protector,  and  the 
ng,  encouraging  us  to  go  for 
broke  and  bum  like  hell.  "You  might  as 
well  bum  witk  our  oil  since  it's  your  last 
day," 

Some  couldn't  wait  for  the  sun  to 
reappear,  and  desperately  rented  K-cars 
they  wished  were  Porsches  and  sought 
refuge  in  the  more  depraved  and  scorch- 
ing Fort  Lauderdale.  (Dthers  headed  for 
Orlando  to  continue  their  slide  into  eariy 
childhood. 

But  the  prayers  of  those  who  remained 
were  answered,  and  for  the  last  few  days 
of  our  stay,  we  were  able  to  savor  the 
cancerous  rays  of  the  sun  in  their  fullness. 

Daytona  wasn't  without  its  share  of 
entertaining  corruption  and  violence.  A 
couple  of  police  arrests  a  night  outside  our 
hotel  were  always  good  for  a  few  laughs, 
while  a  violent  murder  rife  with  gmesome 
details— apparently  they  shot  him  seven 
times— on  the  beach  next  to  ours  remained 
a  mystery.  But  then  nobody  really  was 
sober  enough  to  care,  anyway. 

Happily,  southern  U.S.  hospitality  made 
up  for  such  nastiness.  Our  hotel  DJ,  Lance, 
was  one  of  many  to  apologize  about  the 
bad  weather  and  lack  of  people.  Things 
became  very  wild  during  the  American 
spring  break  in  March,  he  explained. 
Coke  machines  and  people  fly  off  the 
balconies. 

My  own  years  of  part-time  work  in 
restaurants  only  increased  my  admiration 
for  the  jovial  way  the  long-suffering  staff 
handled  obnoxious  drunks  while  still  en- 
tertaining other  guests. 

Less  entertaining  was  the  $22  boat 
cruise  some  poor  saps  believed  was  bound 
for  the  Bahamas;  it  wound  up  anchoring  a 
few  miles  offshore. 

The  bus  ride  home  was  probably  the 
most  memorable  trip  of  all,  if  only  be- 
cause it  was  four  hours  late  leaving  and 
interrupted  by  a  ten  hour  delay  caused  by 
a  faulty  pneumatic  generator  (whatever 
that  is).  The  bus  driver  from  the  trip 
down  had  reported  a  long  list  of  mechani- 
cal problems  to  the  shop,  but  1  suspect 
he'd  been  ignored.  Someone  on  the  bus 
got  a  hold  of  the  list,  and  was  passing  it 
around,  which  would  have  been  kind  of 
funny  if  it  wasn't  so  frightening.  It  didn't 
help  when  a  couple  of  hours  after  we 
transfeiTed,  the  new  bus's  tire  blew. 

Appropriately,  we  were  greeted  by  a 
snowstorm  when  we  arrived  back  in 
Ottawa  Monday  morning,  just  in  time  for 
class.  1  needed  no  more  hints  to  tell  me 
the  trip  was  over.  But  at  least  I  had  my 
tan.  o" 
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